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ADDRESS. • 

IsDiii NDl^^ of mcidenul du<l occasioml appeals to our readars and the 
public, lie ltd the pioprict} of an annual address It is our duty to take notice of 
ihe pist, ind advert to the iuturc, or to have, accoiiUng to Lojrd Bacon^ * a dis- 
tursiit imnd looking fore and aft * We nuy siicak, with some degree of self-con- 
gi itiilation, of what has bttn well done, and, while wi. laintiii our sins of omission, 
niiy innkc sudi promises of dmcndiiieut as, we trusty will be neither \agae nor fal- 
1 uious 'V^ t cannot hope to attain perltction, but, by the exercise of judgement^ 
/ d, tnd dihgince, ind the enlistment of great talents in our service,, we may 
without presumption hope that wt shill be able to produce a work, at once pro- 
gicssi\c m litiiary excellence and public favor. 

Wo icturn our cordial thanks for the patronage whicli we Have experienced since 
this estibhshed miscellany fell into our hands m May hsL The increase of sale 
has c veil exceeded oui most sangutni expectations, a urcum&tance higliiy graU-* 
fying to our feelings, as it unds to demonstrate that our endeavours to render this 
work powerful in interest and atttaction liave not provisd unavaihng. ' Thus xe- 
waidei^/ snys an eminent author,' labour goes on cheerfuUjf;, and^e can look for¬ 
ward to that which is to come, with a hope which has received its earnest, with 
spirits quickened by success, and with gratitude which, in acknowledging what it 
has received, resolves to merit inorc/ ^ 

Although It must be evident that our plan will not allow the discussion of sub¬ 
jects i\f pure and abstract saence, or the introduction of learned but hoavy dfa|- 
quisition, we are confident that, as a repository of hght and elegant literatui% 
publication y^lds the palm to none; whik, tn 9mhtlh^mmt^ it tr 

a ruah To mark the iinprovemait of the we had an^idea of com¬ 

mencing the new year with a fresh series; stUlkto'did hot appear, on mlk 
sequentfcondderation, to he necessary, we are mHim taaute 

voxriv. 




ADDRESS. 

ensuing volume^ though ostensibly the fourth of the existing scries, may be deemed 
the coramenceijjcnt of a ni:w work, in which we shall put forth all our energies, 
so as to entitle ourselves to that extended patronage which, from tlic experience of 
a few months, we have the strongest reason to anticipate. It may also be observed 
that, while we retain the idcnlical title which has existed for fifty-two years, we 
intend to adapt the work, with the exception of the monthly detail of fashions, to 
the perusal of both sexes (a compliment due at the present hour to the intellectual 
acquirements of the ladies), and thus to make it a more vehicle of amuse¬ 

ment, information, and instruction, or (as our addition to the old title expresses it) 
A MniBOii OF THE Belles Lettbes, Fine Arts, Mcstc, Drama, &c. 

It was usual to restrict the quantity of letter-press to fifty-six pages; but, beside 
additional plates, we liave for several months given an extra half-slicct in each 
number. By printing many of the articles also in a typo of less magnitude, we 
have increased the amount of our contributions; and, althougli this has not been 
attained without a co/isidcrahlc sacrifice on our part, we shall continue the same 
course wlicnevcr a press of interesting matter seems to demand it, and sliull even 
adopt for our future volumes the smaller (yet equally clear and legible) type. 

We shall not confine ourselves to any particular mode of emhellishinent; but, 
liowcvcr varied may be the subjects, we arc determined to employ artists of the 
greatest celebrity, each of whom will execute the proposed design in the highest 
style of art. We shall occasionally give a series of engravings to illustrate some 
popular poem (as in the instance of Lai. la Rookh), sometimes a single subject of 
admired sculpture after Canova, Chantrey, Flaxman, or Westmacott, or a 
portrait of a distinguished character,—in short, we sliall endeavour, without regard 
to expense, to present to the public sucli objects of present interest or of lasting 
beauty as shall gratify the most pure and elevated taste. 

If we W'ere disposed to draw invidious comparisons between our work and those of a 
like description, wc could demonstrate, by calculation, that our numbers, in consequence 
of the adoption of a close mode of printing, contain a greater portion of matter than 
publications of a much higher price. With regard to the comparative cheapness of 
our miscellany,^licre can, indeed, be only one opinion; of the unrivaled beauty of 
our embellishments we may justly feel confident, and from the bilents of those who 
are engaged to assist us, we may, in all the lighter and more elegant departments 
of literature, fearlessly challenge a comparison with any other periodical publication 
of a similar nature that ever existed. To be lavish in the praise of ones own com¬ 
modity is not difficult; but he is a bold man who couples the culogium with an 
exhibition of the ware. Such are tlie dealings which savour not of quackery or 
deceit. In this predicament vre stand; and to any verdict, if it be not against 
tvidence^ we shall ^eerfuUy submit. 
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THE LIVING POETJ 

N“. 1. 

LORD BYRON. 

'J’his should have hecii a noble creature: he 
Hath all the eiK‘r<y which would liave made 
A uoodly iVcUnc of glorious elements, 

Had they l)cen wisely luiiiglcd ; as it is, 
ft is an awful chaos—light and darkness— 

7\ndmind and dust—and pa: Mon.s and pure thoughts, 

Mix’d, or contending without end or order. 

All dormant or destnuMixe : h(‘ will perish, 

And yet he must not-?tlANi‘REn, 

Tiik reputation of a poet who has eoincs an inquiry of deep interest, whe- 
]ong inaintaineil a high degree of popu- ther this notoriety is an earnest of a last- 
larity among his own generation, is one iiigfanio;—whether the public have ma- 
of the h{’st standards by which we can nifested an extraordinary aptitude for 
estimate the cliaractcr and manners of the immediate detection of that wliieh is 
his ago. Individual mimls which tower destined I’or immortality—or whether 
far above the ordinary level, may, in- the singular ini])ression made on them 
<leed, receive little impression from the has arisi'U from causes less lionorable to 
clreuinstances of their day, but may be them and to the object of tlieir liomage. 
tlirccied by impulses from within, whieli 'Jlierc can be no question that lord 
do not de])end on the iluctualions of the llyron possesses many of the noblest ele- 
social condition. They are in a portion of incuts i'or the production of the master- 
years, hut not of it; and belong neitlitr pieces of his art. lie has a sensibility 
to one country nor one agc', but to hu- tlie most quick and intense—exqui- 
man nature and to all time. Their in- sitely alive to every feeding of pleasure 
flueiiees are perhaps little felt and less or sufitring—txeiled by all that is 
recognised a)nong their eonteiiqioraries, grand and majestic in nature or vene- 
and the testimony of years is required rable in history, all that constitutes the 
before the living truth and beauty of pride of human life or is indicative of 
tlieir works are acknowleged by the world, human decay. 'J’Bis is the quality with 
ATc have no right, therefore, to take tlie which he is most largely endowed; but, 
high peculiarities of their genius as cha- added to this, he has a flowing, easy 
raeteristic of the age wliicli they adorn, and stately versification, glowing and 
or to regard them as embodying the passionate eloquence, frequent felicities 
essence of a spirit largely diffused around of expression, an admiration for tlie an¬ 
them. ]hU where an author has been tiqiie beauty of the classical models, yet 
the idol of his day—where lie lias for a sense of all tlie sava^y^e grandeur of 
years, and amidst many versatilities of passion, uncontrolled by custom or by 
style, retained the admiration of the form. Thus richly gifted, lie seems to 
most fickle—when he has been an object our apprehensions w'anting in one divine 
of restless curi >sity and interest, perpe- faculty, wliieh alone was requisite to fit 
tually gratified and as perpetually ro- him for the highest offices and rewards 
kindled—where, in spite of repeated out- of the poet— Imagination. To his de¬ 
rages on all iliat is usually held most flciency in this one presiding endownnent, 
sacred by man, he has kept his station maybe traced, as to a common centre, all 
in the opinions of the pious, the fair, his inconsistencies; all his errors; no small 
and the timid—where lie has captivated portion of his popularity at the present 
the frivolous, aroused the selfish, in- time; and his failure, if he should ulti- 
spired the frigid, and astounded the inately fail, in the struggle* for that 
bold—his varied progress is strongly in- nobler meed of living in the hearts of 
dicative of the moral and intellectual the best and the wsest for ages. AVe 
character of the people. It then be- shall, therefore, begin by explaining, as 
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The Living Pods, 

intelligibly as we can, our idea of this 
Ihculty—-of the place which it should 
occupy ill the fiiiiid of a poet -and of 
the effects which have resulted from 
its comparative feehleucss iu the case of 
this illustrious autlior. 

The imagination, thou, is a Inirmo- 
nizing power which mediates httween vi¬ 
sible and intellectual ])ropertiis, which 
perpetually comhines such ihings as 
have natural afHuities to each other, 
or presents objects to us in their essences, 
freed from tlie associations whicli en¬ 
cumber or degrade lliem. Wc shall 
render our meaning plainer by showing 
how this principle operates on the ma¬ 
terials of poetry. 

''riie material universe and the lieart 
of man are the two great tvor Ids whieh the 
poet may subject to his use. These it is 
the higji province of the imagination 
to reconcile ;—by infusing thought and 
passion into visible images, and clothing 
the affections and desires of the soul with 
attributes originally belonging to things 
of sense;—and tiius to produce at once 
tlie grandest, tlic most vivid, and the 
most endearing pictures. lie who, desti¬ 
tute of this faculty, but endowed with 
a certain degree of inferior talent, re¬ 
gards the physical and moral separately, 
may, indeed, produce poetry which 
many wall admire; his effusions, when 
he expatiates a*mong the beauties of 
earth, will be descriptive; wdien lie con¬ 
templates the mind, didactic ; and ihc 
former may have the charm of singular 
freslmess and truth/ and the latter of 
condensed thought and felicitous ex¬ 
pression. Tlie river may wind on as it 
were before us through a long succession 
of cool wanderings; a palace or a ruin 
may tower from encircling woods in 
form as palpable as that which some 
great painter draws ; every branch may 
‘ look gTccn,' alild every delicate shadow 
tremble iu his song. Or he may put a 
theory into ni‘at, compact, finely ba¬ 
lanced verse; he may utter high senti¬ 
ments with moral dignity or with pecu¬ 
liar grace ; lie may ennoble truisms by the 
pith, the energy, and the conciseness of 
liis style—and become a successful /f.v- 
xai/fsi on. Mon., Hut neither while he de¬ 
scribes, nor while iio moralizes, will there 
be any trace of tliat mighty magic by 
which tlie imagination spiritualizes the 
scents, Of embodies the thoughts which 
are subjected to its inediative processes. 

Let us now oliserve how this wizard 
power operates on the external and in- 
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ternal world. It detects the secret af- 
linities of each, and, by virtue of these, 
blends them into one. It sheds abroad 
feeling through nature; gives to shapes 
and hues appropriate cx])ressiou; and 
makes them capable of reflecting on 
the soul the associations which they de¬ 
rived from its powers. It makes earth 
the magniheent treasury of thoughts 
and hopes, the sol'tt'st desires and fondest 
retrospections, whitdi ^ hang on eacdi 
flower and cling to every hough/ 'I'he 
mountains are no longer great masses 
whicli swell on the eye, and fill iiji the 
space between earth and cloud ; but they 
are the symbols of permanence, the silent 
images ol'power, the types of a kingdom 
which caimot be sliukeii. A stream is 
no longer refreshing merely to the eye, 
hut is glided over by the mind whieh 
abshnilates it to human life ; whieh con¬ 
nects with it a thousand pensive recol¬ 
lections and joys; or wliich ])erc?i,mce 
sees in its unresting course a syinlu)! of 
that continuous being which is destined 
tranquilly to finw on for ever. Tlie 
eloufls are tone]led with sympathy, ^ and 
in their silent faces do \ve rea<l unut¬ 
terable love-* Coiniiion objects become* 
interesting as the de posilories of old 
thoughts, revive the choieesr momrnts of 
our being, and make* the Ik. art gush forth 
as at the touch of a living iVieiid. A 
fragment of rock assumes the venerahle- 
ness of its age, and is as redolent of the 
great and mystic }}osf as tlie iitivLSt re¬ 
mains of antique workmanship and skill. 
All things arc interesting bt i ause tliey 
are parts of one harmonious w'hole; be- 
eanse they are connected by the chords 
of an imaginative sympathy,* heeauso 
their hues and forms are associated with 
pure, pensive, or ecstatic mnsings. To 
him who is a partaker in that spirit 
whieh Imagination has sln d throughout 
the universe, every object lias ‘ speech 
and languagenotliing is too mighty 
for the grasp of his affections ; and ^ to 
him, the meanest flovver that blows can 
give thouglits which do often lie too 
deep for tears.* 

By a similar reconciling process are 
the thoughts and feelings of the heart 
brought almost within the verge of sen¬ 
sible existence. Our ideas cease to be 
dry abstractions, and are clothed with 
appropriate forms. ^Jlie mighty reali ties 
within us borrow shape from things 
without, pass before us in high pageant¬ 
ry, and become more definite and pre¬ 
cise than the most exact demonstration 
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cfiii make them. Truth becouicss vijiible 
heauty; the mighty gifts anil aflectioiis 
of the soul look august and venerable^ 
anil wear tlie fitting aspect of antiipiity 
and of grandeur. In tbe phi (iroek my- 
tholory, virtues, gnices, hop. v,- even 
the divisions of time— started into shape, 
and glowed before the e ye of tlu? mind 
in those celestial lines which were analo¬ 
gous to tliem in the visible universe. In 
these latti'r days, when man has grown 
meditative, vvllen his sense of the iny- 
st(‘ries of his nature has fleepened, and 
liis anticipations have esitendea to a di¬ 
viner life, his flowers, his afiLctions, and 
Ids distinics. have not been tlius p'll- 
]Mbly embodiod, but they have still 
been a.^soeiated witii mat< rial imag: s, 
and have seeme d to part.dee in tlie ijua- 
lities oi* those tliinjs which are akin to 
thtin in nature, 'fhe imag nativUi iloes 
not. like the understa^uLiTV^ lemeiistvaie 
tnit’i‘', hot it setsthi'ni visib y bv-foreus; 
it (.nal’les ue. not only to b' iieve, but to 
taeognise anil to feel theiu. Instead of 
verging on tlie i'orid .‘Jtylc with Avldeli 
its operations are so i;',i orantly eon- 
foumled, j its v; '-y eo /ers- — the 
t’orii'icr jlarkeiif' mee.idn jiro- 

fu.aon of epiduM:; the 1'ttm vovtals to 
u ? thiiKS in lb n* c-^s.. oe s: Mie‘ 
elog the le'igt'Koed pit c . s i-f veasoii- 
hjg-: ti.'e lett-r ,inl:ci]M * s tiiis proetss 
by show big its >*.suits sei':'-ovid‘'iit in 
their own eonslrtcnfc b.. .tiy figure 

oi'lb’rke, for t>.as’-p]e, like 1.is coirii.i- 
rison of tla* Kn_lish nn'iierciiy to ‘ die 
proud k<\ ]) of ^^'in(^^o■i^ with its doulde 
hdt of kindu'd and co‘_val tovrers,’ em- 
bndiis a Vva>>*)d of tboughl, p etnr'‘S at 
once a thousand liumanilUs of political 
science, and. forms a text i'or the pro- 
f'oiiniljst speculator to lecture on. Thus 
the imagination givts the c.nicisest, the 
scvirist, and the surest lessons of wis¬ 
dom, by involving truths in living forms 
which spi ak at once to the unib.r.stand- 
iiig and the afiections. A'ct there are 
some who think this a vain bauble, a 
showy trifle, and who refus? to recog¬ 
nise the divinest philo>sephy because it 
is written in rainbow tints ! 

Ah the imagination thus impregnates 
matter witli intellect and fi'oling, and 
invests thoughts and pa.ssions wn'tli the 
attriliutes of matter, it >0])i’rati'S also on 
the new combinations which human in- 
gennity devises. It has ol'Um been con¬ 
founded with the faculty which thus it 
raises, and which, for want of a better 
phrase, is sometimes designated as in- 


vcitfion; hut they essentially differ. 
There is no error more common than 
that by which a v/ritcr who produces a 
nurnher of extrav<igant fictions is re¬ 
garded as a jierson of high imagination ; 
wjiereas the very wildness and dreariness 
of Ids creations is a proof that he lias 
none. It is easy to invert the order of 
iiatnr<‘, to b.ring together properties the 
most dissindlar, to call forth a long line 
of liidtous phantoms, to ‘ mod: our eyes 
witli air,’ and on liorror\s head lioiTors 
accumulate.' These strange appear¬ 
ances, however they may astonish and 
startle, are the ]iroo?s, not of stnngth 
Init of weakness as the feebli st and most 
diseas'd optics are visittiL a», ith spectral 
visions. Strong imagination, on.the con¬ 
trary, acting on such creations as liave 
affinity witli tlie b art of man, informs' 
them with syninat!;}' ami pa -«’ion, clothes 
ihLin with brmaii fies)-, and i-iidows 
them with the ]'o\vct id- evening feelings 
tar dibfi-rent from t>igid vomlia-. The 
conccpiions, llius vi^ id,<i, l>eiug afar ofi', 
aiv yet nigh to us ; they become ]>art of 
ourseUes anal of tb " giaat rialitu s by 
winch ’v.'e are vueucied, and s.,cin to 
exjiar.d our p.v.’- evpnitiice as they 
op:nb lore u.s. If the poet would even 
tvau'sv.ort us to c in r worlds, be will take 
care til bis nurrvd.s sludi have root: 
in imhir'*, ana sh:dl /onsistont until 
themselves; In* will encrust thorn with 
sso^iorions vridch we shall recognise 
enin. and fandlicr'.sc to us the ina- 
eom. s .-iniidsL wbidi w'e expatiate. 
'I'bus Milton has •not re])n.s'mt^d bis 
flell s a rcg’tm of nitre agony and 
hi'm- ; be bar. not so’iglit to i\ nder it 
subin e by high-sounding epithets, to 
wbicl bis riad.rs can attach no definite 
meaning; nor has In* m.ade it new and 
strange, by casting it us far back as pos¬ 
sible from human .sjmipatbics. Oii the 
contKiry, th(.rcis in evei^ descrijition a 
massive grandeur—a mournful dignity 
and sullen ))O^Ye^ ; a liki ni ss, e xpanded 
and saddened, to the glories of eartli. 
If he enumerates the b.ost of rebel spirits, 
he sets before us all the varioms pomp of 
an til]ue my th ol ogy, an din sinnates iinage s 
of infinite" luxury and freshmss. If he 
brings us into the presence of the arch¬ 
fiend, be does not point to him as to a 
mere abstraction of ctil—an embodied 
blasphemy—but endows binf witli heroic 
powers of action and sufit ring, and ex¬ 
hibits him inonrning over the legions 
whom he has led astray witli ‘ tears such 
as angels weep.* He cannot describe 
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the shield and stjear of Satan, without 
the richest allusions;—comparing the 
first to the moon, not as seen by common 
eyes, but by the Tuscan artist from 
places whose names are music; and the 
last to a pine ‘ hewn on Norwegian hills 
to be the mast of some amiral/ So 
Spenser strews the c*Ise gloomy regions 
of allegory witli infinite sweetnesses, 
and makes us feel encircled by warm and 
breathing realiiit s as we proceed. So the 
enchanted isle of Prospero, with its 
sounds and sights of wonder, and its em¬ 
bodied spirits of air and earth, is as re«il 
to us as any spot wc can find iii a map 
—it seems to belong to a time and to be 
surrounded with an atmosphere of its 
own, and is redolent of tlioughts which 
could find no fitter resting-places than 
its mysteries. 

In all these workings of the imagina¬ 
tion, it tends to harmonize those things 
which have natural affinities, and are 
capable of entire union. It therefore, in 
all its operations, presents not fantas¬ 
tical devices ; not the wild and incohe¬ 
rent combinations of madness; hut high 
and sober trutlis. If it sheds its in¬ 
fluences over tile external Avorld, it makes 
it eloquent with thoughts which fitly 
belong to its grandeurs. If it clothes 
noble reasonings with form, it essays to 
teach living lessons of divinest wisdom. 
Jf it vivifies thd magnificent inventions 
of man, it impregnates them with hu¬ 
man feelings, gives them breathing 
reality, and makes them objects of in- 
tensest sympathy ! Jf it loves to accu¬ 
mulate, it only brings objects together 
which it can inform with one spirit, 
which it can arrange so as to produce 
one single feeling, and over which he 
may diffiise the same bright and tender 
atmosphere. If it strij)s an object of 
circumstances by which it is encircled, it 
is to exhibit ks purer essence, and to 
produce one umlividcd efiect on the 
feelings. But its most important ope¬ 
ration is in the mind of the poet him¬ 
self—there it presides in the midst of 
his mightiest faculties^—and directs, ar¬ 
ranges, combines, and softens the pro¬ 
ducts of bis seething genius. Without 
this his mind is but a splendid chaos— 
his sensibility seizes only on great frag¬ 
ments which are thrown about in utti r 
confusion—^11 elements are confused 
and tend to fierce contest; but it is the 
province of imagination to bring the 
mighty mass into harmony—to preserve 
the gradations of form and color in the 
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internal world—to blend things which 
should unite, to separate those wliicli 
should be contrasted; to associate the 
affections with the fancies, so lliat the 
first may not act violently without soft¬ 
ening correctives, nor the last remain 
frigid; to chasten the activity of specu¬ 
lation by the spirit of love and reverence, 
and to direct the desires and yearnings 
of the heart to those stable objects upon 
which they may expatiate and repose for 
ever. 

A slight glance at the poetry of lord 
Byron will convince us that its excel¬ 
lencies are not generally of an imagina¬ 
tive cast. Not only in its outline, hut in 
its minuter ornaments, there is little 
embodying of thouglits; little inter¬ 
change of the ({ualities of passion and 
beauty ; little attempt to mould and 
soften objects, and to bring them into 
harmony. Its principle is rather oppo¬ 
sition and contrast than union. Its 
heroes walk moodily through the fairest 
scenes, wrapped tip in their own solitary 
passions; and though the places which 
they visit arc sometimes magnificently 
sketched, yet these are rather employed 
to set oft' the pride and intensity of the 
persons, than represented as finding any 
eclio in their bosoms. AVhen a senti¬ 
ment is to be illustrated, it is rather 
linked to some picture than infused into 
it, so that we have an elal)orato compa¬ 
rison betwc(*n two tilings which perhaps 
resemhlo each other but iinperi'ectly, 
instead of a breathing image speaking to 
the soul through the medium of the 
senses, like a natural oracle, 'fake, for 
example, the celebrated passage in which 
the silent shores of modern (Ireece are 
compared to a female corpse from which 
life has recently departed: 

He who hath bent him o’er the tlcatl 
Kre the first clay of death is fled ; 

The first dark day of nothingness, 

I'he last of danger and distress, 

(Before Decay’s effaeing fingers 

Have swept the lines wlierc beauty lingers) 

And mark’d the mild angelic air. 

The rapture of repose that *s tlicrc; 

The fix’d yet tencler traits that speak; 
ThcLinguorof tlie placid check ; 

And— but for that sad shrouded eye, 

That fires not, wins not, weeps not now; • 
And but for that cfiill changeless brow 
Where cold obstruction’s apathy 
Appals the gazing mourner’s heart, 

As if to him it could impart 

Ihc doom he dreads, yet dwells upon ; 

Ves, but for these, and these alone, 
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Some moments, ay, one treacherous hour, 
W^e still might doubt the tyrant’s power ; 
So fair, so calm, so softly seal’d, 

'i’he first, last look by death reveal’d ! 

Such is the aspect of this shore: 

’I’is Greece, but living Greece no more I 
So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

Wc start, for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

'I'hat i)arts not quite with parting breath; 
iiut beauty Avith that fearful bloom, 

The hue which haunts it to the tomb; 
Expressioji’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay. 

The faiewell beam of feeling past aAvay! 
Spark of tluit flame, perchance of heavenly birth, 
\\'hich gleams, but warms no more its che¬ 
rish’d earth ! 

Xotliiiig can be more exquisitely 
Avrought, unquestionably, than the de- 
seriptioii of the shon-livctl beauty of the 
coi])se; but it is very poorly tacked 
to the description of Greece, which it does 
any thing but illustrate, 'fho Iceling 
with wliich we contemplate a corpse 
yet beautiful, and that with which Ave 
regard a country no longer free, but still 
as i;m)rc‘d as evtr by nature, are even 
oi>posite: we mourn over the lirst, he- 
I'ause it is atxmt to change; avc lament 
OAvr the last, because in outAvard a])pear- 
ance it is still the same ; Ave feel that the 
beauty of the forim r is hutfor a moment, 
Avhile that of the latter will endure to 
the end of time. Jf there he any ana¬ 
logy betwei^n the perishing form and the 
desolate region, it is not in their colors 
or in hues, hut in -their history; why 
then elaborately describe all those colors 
and hues, than Avliicli no two series of 
objects can he more dissimilar, and con¬ 
nect them by ^ such is the aspect of this 
shore ? ’ Sueli is not tlic aspect of Greece: 
the two pictures Avere originally distinct, 
and they remain so in tlieininel notAvith- 
stainling the ^ Such is* of the poet. The 
magic of the imagination does not lie in 
such connecting words ' Avlrich all can 
usehut in the involving one thing in 
another; making Avisdomlov(?ly or beauty 
wise. For ‘’expression’s last receding 
ray,’ the ^ gilded halo,’ and the ^ fare¬ 
well beam of feeling,’ they nicjin nothing 
as applied cither to Greece or to the 
corpse, and are as poor conceits as any 
Avliicli the worst kind of Irish eloquence 
can sAipply. Let those Avlio Avish to 
compare this splendid mockery with true 
imagination, call to mind any passage 
in our great poets where intense feeling is 
ass^iated with visible things; as that in 
which Antony compares his splendid but 


transitory fortunes to ^ black Vesper’s 
pageantsthe speech in AUrhich Lear calls 
on the Heavens to look down, and take his 
part, for thc'y are old like him; or the 
farewell of I’inion, where he chooses the 
ocean for his mighty mourner ! 

To the want of an imagination com¬ 
mensurate Avith his other faculties, may 
he traced nearly all the defects in lord By¬ 
ron’s poetry, and the inconsistencies and 
errors of his intellectual cancer. To this we 
may ascribe hisanomalfjiis characters, the 
misanthropical cast of his philosophy, 
the fits of infidelity and of scorn Avith 
which he is visited, the feeling and mora¬ 
lity of his lighter poems, the inconsist¬ 
ency of his intellectual course, and 
his appetite for notoriety • rather than 
fame, Avhich has led liim into the 
strangest quackeries ever practised by a 
man of decided and original genius. 

1. 'file characters Avhicli lord Byron 
has chiefly delighted to draw, have ma¬ 
nifested a want of the imaginative fa¬ 
culty. They have been, for the most 
part, mere fantastical anomalies akin to 
nothing in nature, produced by a Avay- 
ward gloominc'^s of disposition, or by a 
craving after unhealtlriul excitements and 
violent contrasts. The imagination has 
no caprices. It represents qualities in 
their iiec<’ssary relations ^ shows hoAV op¬ 
posite ])owcrs correct and modify each 
other; and traces the necessary connec¬ 
tion between human passions, thoughts, 
and actions. Its products are all con¬ 
sistent, because the)fc are not tacked to¬ 
gether, but spring from one li\dng germ, 
and are developed in natural proiK)rtion, 
as the stem rises from the seed, and the 
hud expands into the ‘ bright consum¬ 
mate flower.* It does not seek to ga¬ 
ther grapes of thorns or figs of thistles.' 
There is nothing more easy or more un¬ 
imaginative than moral ^radox. To 
represent a woman as endoAved Avith all 
the delicacies of virtue and modesty, yet 
<leserting her husband and children for a 
paramour; to exhibit an amiable young 
man changed suddenly into a murderer; 
or to endoAv a pirate Avdth more than chi¬ 
valrous love—is as easy as to conceive the 
grotesque change s of a pan tomime. Any 
man may cheaply ^ link one virtue to a 
thousand crimes’ on paper, as he may 
paint a Avaxen image unmeked amidst 
flames; but there is no great merit in 
his daring. Tt requires little art to con¬ 
found all qualities ; to link*purity to vo¬ 
luptuousness, selfish passion to noble¬ 
ness of soul, the Avorsliip of the basest 
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parts of our nature to an admiration of 
the highest; but it is no little thing to 
manifest the real ebbs and flowings of 
human emotion; to show a whole con¬ 
nected character^ in its resolves, its in¬ 
firmities of purpose, its strengths and 
weaknesses; to represent the child as 
father to the man, and trace tlic long suc¬ 
cession of thoughts aiifl actions. A poet 
is not bound to present all his characters 
as models of excellence, or to distribute 
the gifts of fortune in proportion to de¬ 
sert ; but he is bound ‘ to hold the mir¬ 
ror up to nature, to show virtue her own 
feature, scorn her own image.* This is 
the true poetical justice. It is idle to 
demand the gewgaw happiness as the 
reward of goodness; for our sympathies 
are not engaged by prosperity or repelled 
by suffering, nor is the admiration 
which we feel for virtue de]x ndent on 
destiny. Jlut we have a right to com¬ 
plain if qualities utterly iiicompati])li: arc 
associated; if virtues are employed to 
irradiate infamy; if the poet will de¬ 
pend for hivS effects, not on InirKU'-uy, 
but on contrast in character. I’iiis loril 
llyron has done; hivS Harold, his (iiaour, 
his Corsair, his ^Manfred, arc 
because they are false ; because they arc 
out of keeping and ]>roportion ; bLcmisc 
they confound the sense of right ami 
wrong within Ms. It is well to give fair 
play to all iJie elements which may bo 
mingled in the same person, whether of 
good or of evil; to allow the vdt (/" 
iticiiard sometimes to divert ns Iro.ii 
horror at his crimes*; to sympathise with 
the tender retrospections of Macbeth, 
and forget the tyrant in the man ^ whose 
way of life has fallen into the sear, the 
yellow leafand to stantl in awe of the 
firm purpose of the majestic murdert ss. 
Nothing which really belongs to intel¬ 
lectual limnaaity, freely and liealthfully 
.developed, can be immoral; the bane 
and antidote are together before us; but 
misrepresentations of character—splen¬ 
did anomalies surrounded with pic¬ 
turesque circumstances —may infect the 
sources of principle and feeling within us. 
To shed the hues of beauty over cor¬ 
ruption, to encircle a death s head with 
garlands, is sad mockery, unworthy of a 
l)oet, whose creations should be instinct 
andglowiqg with life, adorned with beau¬ 
ties springing from within, not tricked 
out in borrowed hues and meretricious 
graces. 

2. N^ly connected with this defect, 
and springing from the same weakness 


of imagination, is the gloomy and misan¬ 
thropical turn of lord Byron's serious 
poetry. True imagination, detecting the 
secret aflinities of the objects on whicli 
it wwks, tends necessarily to reverence 
and love. It discloses the ‘ soul of good¬ 
ness in things evil,' and gives a living 
anticipation of a more harmonious ex¬ 
istence by its quiet pictures. He who 
possesses it discenis the fine ligaments 
by wliich the lowest of created things 
ai\‘ inseparably linked to the noblest; 
and therefore ho cannot despise them. 
He perceives evil as the accident of hu¬ 
man iiatuiv, and reposes on that good 
w’hich cannot p-rish. Amidst the very 
intensity of irregular passions, 'ivherc 
otlievs admire notliing but reckless 
force hurrying and foaming to an ^ un¬ 
fathomable guli’where all is still,' he sees 
indications of a su'cne g‘i,mdeur which 
shall be revealed, a.s a icngiie Af pure 
wat^r in an impetuous slrcjoj ma} ro- 
fhet llu* 5>iltiit beauty of a cloud. I he 
divine faculty ,/iih wliich he is gifted 
tends to soitcii and ailevlati*; it brings 
the iualing aid of nature to sor¬ 
row ; it ihverts the force of grief by con- 
uvcling pxnsive images with its rcniLin- 
braiKVs; it bedims forth hope in visible 
beauty ; it givLS a teiulrrncss to the idea 
of death, and half deprives tlii-grave of 
its victory. How, for example, does it 
swTetvUlhe destiny oi ilonuo end Jnliid, 
till we almost envy them tlicir last asy¬ 
lum, and long there ‘ to set np our evcilast¬ 
ing rest!’ how dots it ennoble the sor¬ 
row's of Lear! how’docs it sustain Othello, 
in his farewell to the pride of life, and 
enable him at last to feed it ‘ happiness 
to die!' Lord Byron, on the contrary, 
would divest agony of all consolations 
and relief-'he wanild leave i^assicn, with 
no fitting vent, to recoil perpetually on 
itself, and dash and ibain in vain—and 
would scc'k ])leasuTe only in witnessing 
its deadly contortions. If he alludes to 
the quiet majesties of the universe, it is 
chiefiy for die sake of contrasting them 
witli the turbulence of passion, or the 
loneliness of dcsiiair ; and he represents 
the forms of matter as mocking, by their 
permanence, the short-lived feeding and 
intedlect of man, instead of regarding 
them as symbols of eternal realities, 
'idiis is the very converse of the imagi¬ 
nation's process, which unites the objects 
of sense with tliose of spirit, and thus 
artially succeeds in restoring that 
armony which misery and evil have 
broken. 
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3. The want of imagination i$ more 
apparent, though not moi-c real, in lord 
Jiyron’s serio-comic than in his graver 
poems. These works, with all their 
ingennity and with all their power, arc 
replete with the worst taste and feeling, 
arising from their utter want of principle. 
Don Juan is essentially anti-poetie. It 
docs not attack one system of religion, 
one scheme of policy, one rule of moral 
action only; hut it tends to cast down all 
that raises man above the lowest neces¬ 
sities and pleasures of physical life; to 
make virtue seem hollow, to change the 
solemnities of faith into fool-born jests, 
to debase love into appetite, and to strip 
us of every consolation hut sensuality 
and scorn ; it would confine ns to ^ the 
ignorant present,' by mocking at our 
hopes. To its author, the iiUeu.sefit 
affections are play-things; human misery 
is a laughing-stock; fancy is a gaudy 
cheat, which he iisis only in derision; 
and the mysteries of existence are poor 
riddles not worth explaining, lie will 
give a dash of the pathetic, he will pre¬ 
sent a fragment of singular beauty, he 
will touch on the most heart-stirring 
rememhranet s, only to turn the tables 
on his reader, and show more vividly 
that these are vanity. All high faculties, 
all breathings after diviner life, all en¬ 
thusiasm, even his own genius, are the 
subjects of his cold-blooded sneers. 
Unlike even the seething conceptions of a 
young and ardent spirit which arc burst¬ 
ing too (piickly into life, and which yet 
assume but imperfect forms, his walk is 
the firtificial chaos of principles, ijniiges, 
speculations—a sort of pantomime, where 
all things wlndi wore the goodly aspect 
of truth and majesty are changed into 
their contraries. The ease, the vivacity, 
the grace, with which this sad juggle is 
performed, only render it more odious, as 
the glittering colours of a serpent are more 
shocking than deformity to those who are 
conscious of its venom. The iinaginativc 
poet would elevate, but the author of 
Don Juan would* degrade; the former 
would shine to harmonize, the latter 
attempts to sever all soul and feeling 
from nature and beauty; the first would 
vivify that which else seems dead, while 
the last would anatomize the living forms 
of loveliness, to show, if possible, that 
they are hut dust. 

4. The want of imagination is evident 
in all the vicissitudes of lord Byron's 
intellectual career. Has it been directed 
by any principle of good or evil ? Has 

voi.. w. 


it not been most fitful, full of flaws and 
starts, wilful and passionate, an illus¬ 
trious paradox, a splendid antithesis? 
If in one stanza he deifies glory, and in 
the nextderides it—^if this week he insults 
Napoleon, and the next worships him— 
if lie imbibes the spirit of a wdiole canto 
from AVordsworth, whose Very words he 
frequently steals, and shortly after assails 
him with unsparing ridicule—if, being 
the wildest and most irregular of roman¬ 
tic bards, he professes an unbounded 
admiration for the ethics of Pope, and 
condescends to patronize the unities— 
these inconsistencies, not of opinion 
merely, but of nature, show that there 
ij? no central, presiding power, keeping 
order among bis faculties. He is ‘ every 
thing by turns, and nothing long,'—con¬ 
sistent only in lordly im])atience and 
aristocratic self-will: tlicre he is always 
the same; his nobility is ever with 
him. If he execrates kings, it is not 
from a sympathy with the common 
sufferings of humanity, hut from a 
hatred of all which o])poscs his claims 
to distinction. The Englhli reformers 
would find liim, 'ivith all his bitterness 
against ministers, hut a slippery partisan. 
How lately did he perpetually hold him¬ 
self out to the world as a desolate man! 
as one 'whose sorrow and remorse were 
too deep for sympathy I as a blasted 
wretch, who longed only for the repose 
of the grave! ^ A little month,' and who 
so merry, so cased in indifforeuce to the 
serious, so wanton in liis jesting ? With 
him, yesterday,eternal fame was a bauble; 
to-day he pants for the applause of Mr. 
^Murray’s shop, and glitters in a maga¬ 
zine. This is not the course of a great 
imaginative poet, 'inhere is a harmony 
and proportion in his intellectual life. 
He does not build for the month, but for 
ages; and reposes in assurance that his 
conceptions will at last In?enjoyed and 
wept over by thousands. Lord Byron, 
on the contrary, starts into the wild, or 
retires into the classical; now burns 
like a volcano in romance, now 'forgets 
himself to stone' in tragedy; tosses Childe 
Harold to the world in the attituUe of 
lofty despair, and anon sets up a maga¬ 
zine ; one month bids defiance to Pro¬ 
vidence, and the next versifies a Canter¬ 
bury talc ! It seemed tin worthy to give 
everlasting pictures of his ^wn deso¬ 
lation ; but now these seem abnost ridi¬ 
culous, when that desolation proves to be 
a fable. These errors vre attribute to the ‘ 
want of that faculty which connects the 
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poet's soul with mighty objects and with 
distant times—^which arranges all his 
sensibilities and powers—wdiich pro¬ 
duces harmony within his mind, and 
enables him to perceive it in the moral 
and the visible creation. Let the lite¬ 
rary life of lord Byron be examined, and 
this deficiency will be found to explain 
the melancholy problem, why, being so 
great, he is not greater; why he has so 
vacillated in his course—the secret of 
all his changes— 

* Why doing, suffering, check*d, iinpeU’d, 
and why 

This hour a slave, the next a deity.’ 

In the remaining part of this article 
we shall briefly run over his principal 
works, trace the causes of his popularity, 
and the cflects which he has produced on 
the taste and morals of his age. 

{Tit be concluded in our next number, J 


DEFENCE OF THE LADIES. 

—' *■ I will fight with tlicc on this ♦heme. 

Until mine eye-lids will no longer wag/ 

Hamlkt. 

Swords might well start from their 
scabbards in such a cause, but I will soil 
no steel with the recreant blood of the 
scoffers, lampoyners, and traducers of 
‘ nature's master-piece:’ a goosc-quill, 
and a little dirty ink, are better suited to 
the occasion, and more appropriate to 
such worthies. ^ Valerius's Letters to 
Kuflnus, the Golden Book of ''i'hco- 
phrastus, and St. Jerome’s Kxhortations 
to Celibacy, have,’ it is said, ^furnished all 
authors, from the Romance of the Rose 
downwards, with materials for this un¬ 
manly warfare—so narrow is the basis 
on which are grounded all the sorry jests, 
shallow arguments, and pitiful scandals 
of ribalds anfP lampooners.’ 1 perfectly 
a^oe with this writer in his condemna¬ 
tion of these graceless jesters. According 
to the Jewish doctors, Adam was a wi¬ 
dower when he married Eve—his first 
wife was named Lilis, whose offspring 
were all devils—and these are certainly 
of them. It is only necessary to listen 
to them, to hate them. One of the olden 
time will suffice: it is an epigram¬ 
matic fragment of Eubulus, preserved in 
Ath6nteus/;vhich I thus translate; though, 
in this age of deep blue, it is perhaps as 
great an insult, or as al^urd to do so, as 
it would have been in the days of the 
original author&r. 


O Jupiter, adored in prayer ! 

Shall 1 bpcak ill of woman fair ? 

No, rather let me perish ! 

For she, of all by man possess’d, 

Is surely, far, by far the best. 

Anil what he most should clicrish. 

Al’hat though 3 Iedca was so base, 

Penelope was full of giacc— 

111 her you find no evil: 

Alcestis too T’m bidd to name 
’Gainst Clytemnestra, faithless dame, 

Who was, ’tis true, the devil. 

Percliance, some one may Plnedra note. 

Of whose black crime the Grecian wrote; 

Yet one was good,—ay twenty— 

But who ? all, me! of thought bereft, 

1 ’ve not another good one left, 

But bad ones more in plenty ! 

Another very great scoundrel, one Si¬ 
monides, whose Alcaics have been trea¬ 
sured up by Stohieus, who must have 
been as bad as himself, has left a most 
hitter libel on women— too had, mucli too 
had, to quote: he talks of women being 
compounded of tlie fox, &c. "J'lris is all 
very well, but reminds us potently of 
the painter and the lion: had the handle 
been wielded by a woman, the bucket at 
the top would have been at the bottom. 
iEsop's painter represented the lion killed 
by the man. ^ Had lions been painters,’ 
said the royalheast, ^ it would have been 
otherwise.’ The rights of women are 
just so disposed of by our male legis¬ 
lators. In Aristophanes’ play, with the 
crabbed name,* we see tlie women at the 
helm, and the public eiiactineiits then 
take a very different turn—doubtless 
more proper, and consistent with * the 
rule of right, and the eternal fitness of 
things.’ 

Now, let us gravely look into the 
substance, and weigh the justice of the 
taunts and censures of the sex. One, 
that stands at the head of the catalogue, 
basely invented by these witlings, is 
Inconstancy—a grievous cliarge: hut let 
us call a witness. AVill any husbaivd 
.say this of his wife? Will he not ratlicr 
confess that (leaving the late marriage 
act out of the question) he finds it quite 
impossible to get rid of her ? In fact, 
there is nothing more adhesive. Their 
constancy to the Wedded state is noto¬ 
rious, as this anecdote will testify:— 
^ A person praising the affections of the 
widows of Malabar, who burn them¬ 
selves on a funeral pile in honour of 
their husbands’ memory, Foote observed. 
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that the women of England claimed a 
higher honor, for they frequently burned 
before marriage for tneir tirst husband, 
and afterwards for a second.' Memoir 
vol. 2. Then they arc imidcs and cen¬ 
sorious, showing no quarter to the vani¬ 
ties of the age. Let Cay defend them 

liiiura dcpiscs every outward grace; 

The wanton sparkling eye, tlicblooming face; 
q"he beauties of the soul arc all her j)ride! 

If inclined to take the air, for the benefit 
of their health, they arc fond of gadding 
about. Ilut I desire to know wlio w'ould 
have it said of his wife, that she was a 
humeltf sort of a body?—or so perfect 
indeed, as to come under this description: 

8hc that was ever fair, and never pro\i<l; 

Had tongue at will, and yet was never loud; 
Never lack’d gold, and yet w’ent never gay; 
Fled from her wish, and yet said now' I may:— 
She wa-. a wight (if ever such v/ights were) 

'J’o suckle tools, and chionicle small beer. 

O r in Jwi o. 

Wives, forsooth, should concentrate all 
their powers to please their husbands 
exclusively! 'M'hat, are we to expect 
impossibilities from ‘ the weaker vessel?* 
AFby should she not paint and bedeck 
herself with finery to please others? 
AV'^ould the man have nobody jikased 
with his wife? Is ho the dog in the 
manger—will he pay no attention to her 
himself, and yet let nobody else ? ^ *rhere 
is,* says Andrews, ^ among the Jews, a 
law concerning jealousy, and the rabhks 
have written coimneiits upon it, and 
argue the point with such nicety, that 
the exact nmnbcr of minutes is allotted 
which a married lady may spend with a 
gentleman before her husband has any 
right to suspect her. It is, those precise 
casuists determine, just as long as it 
takes to boil an egg, and to swallow it.' 
Is this his law? or are these his 
maxims ? 

good wife should be like three 
things, which three things she should 
not lae like. 

^She should he like a town clock, 
keep time and regularity; she should 
not be like a town clock, speak so loud 
that all the town may hear her. 

^8he should he like an echo, speak 
when she is spoken to; she should not 
he like an eclio, always have the last 
word. 

' She should he like a snail, witliin her 
own house; she should not be like a 
snail, carry all she has upon her back.' 

Again, they are silly, and have no 


more sense than a nine-pin; or, on the 
other hand, they are blue stockings. The 
cultivation of the charms of the inside 
or the outside of the head is equally 
censured—all wrong, it seems; either 
way, always wrong—like the man flogged 
by the drummer boy, humor him as you 
will, it is ever too high or too low; there 
is no flogging to please him! l*heir 
admiration of showy blockheads, dandy 
authors, and minikin poets, is also made 
a jest—but surely, surely our fashionable 
young gentlemen are by these means 
crying down their own market! Wearing 
the inexpressibles, is another complaint. 
None but bachelors, tliL'y say, know 
how' to rule a wife: when they are 
married, they, somehow or other, lose the 
art; like cats, terrible in their wild 
nature, but very tame, docile, and harm¬ 
less ill a domestic state. AVTll, and 
where is the harm in ruling a husband? 
when he submits or consents to it, there's 
very little doubt he can't rule himself! 
It is very kind of the lady, and htr duty, 
for she is his In lpmate: hut even this 
word, helpmate, has not escaped; for it is 
made to signiiy one who only helps to 
spend his money; and if it docs, how 
ornamental to herself and the house, as 
well as beneficial to the community, by 
promoting the spre ad of the circulating 
medium! • 

Every little innocent act is construed 
into something criminal; stich as a love 
of intrigue, easy virtue, and the like— 
most ungenerous! 

' What though young Sylvia love tliepark’s cool 
shade. 

And wander, in the du^k, the secret glade ? 
Alask’d,and alonc,by chance she met her spark: 
That innocence is weak which shuns the dark/ 

Scolding is a sore subject of complaint, 
and a perpetual—hut most unjust; for 

how the-(it almost mahw one swear J 

how is the house to be kept in order r 
Servants arc so provoking—ay, and hus¬ 
bands too, who neetl full as much 
snubbing to keep them at all regular. 
Habit also is a great thing; it is difficult 
to leave it off*, andouglit, in tliis instance, 
to be excused for its household virtue. 
Besides, are women to bo treated worse 
than children ? ‘ Little children should 
be st!en, not heard;' but wives truly are 
neither to be seen nor heard!—this is 
too much to ask, and you may ask it till 
your heart breaks—it’s all in vain. The 
Jews tell us, that during the sojourn¬ 
ment in Paradise, Heaven sent down 
twelve baskets of talk; and that while 
Adam was picking up three of them. 
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Eve snatched up the other nine. It is 
very hard then to allege the practice as 
a fault at this horn* of the day. Eve 
might be to blame; but lier dauglitcfs, 
poor things! how can thc^y help it? A 
woman's tongue loo is pi^rhaps not of 
the same foniiation as man's—if so, how 
is she lo blame? The old ballad^ quoted 
in the Spectator, runs thus:— 

‘I tlutik, qvxith Thomas, women's torgues 
Of aspen leaves are made.’ 

And Hudibras compares tliis active little 
instrument to a race-horse, which runs 
the faster, the less weiglit it carries: 
while Ovid ascribes immortal vigour to 
it; for, when cut out, 

Ipi<i jacety icrrtBsiue ire mens immunnurat 
atrer. 

The mangled part still quiver’d on the ground, 
]>Iurmuring witii a faint imperfect tomid. 

Nature, it is observed, has given men 
two cars and only one tongue, that they 
may hear as much again as they say: 
let them marry then, and be silent and 
listen! If they, with all tlieir boast of 
superior sense, must aftect to be orators, 
how can they expect the gentle sex, that 
^fair defect,' as Milton gallantly calls 
them, (though not defective in this par¬ 
ticular,) to be dumb, when they are all 
by nature eloquent, especially in that 
part of rhetorib, stirring the passions/* 
but have too much modesty ever to 
vaunt of their powers of oratory? Mt 
has been said of some men,' says Addison, 
^that they could talk whole hours to¬ 
gether upon any tiling ; hut it must be 
ownedyto the honor of the other sex, 
that there are many among them, who can 
talk whole hours together upon nothing.' 
Girls, it is known, always begin to talk 
before boys—no wonder therefore that 
they are greater proficients—as they 
begin first,«fSO they always end last; 


* Aspatna instructed Socrates in eloquence; 
but his wife, in this part of It, was very much 
his superior! If women, as we have seen in 
Aristophanes, could make such excellent sena¬ 
tors, wlrnt great things might be predicted from 
their fascinating small talk, about and about it, 
at the bar! In that indispensable qualification, 
puzzling a cause, and in all those misty charnts 
of forensic eloquence,* which adorn the practice, 
they would doubtless be found equal (flattering 
as uie coinjjiment may appear) to all the other 
stuff and silk gowns that rustic through our 
courts. ^ If any one questions this, let him,' 
says Addison, ‘ but be present at those debates, 
which frequently arise among the ladies of the 
British fishery. 


and this is a farther proof that they do 
not deserve to be called weak. 

Here too I may observe, on that 
calumny, that ' women, children, and 
monkeys, are always doing mischief,*— 
a great mistake, or there is no truth in 
the proverb—^ great talkers do the least.' 

Among other innumerable lies, 1 have 
known it asserted that ladies sometimes 
keep ratafia, and such consoling cordials, 
in a private closet; and the frenchman 
who described our manners says that 
the women in England, when they retire 
after dinner, only go into another room, 
to drink their bottle more at their case— 
Slanderous knaves ! but even supposing 
any part of this were true, why should 
the husband keep all the consolation to 
himself? Who does not wish that his 
wife should not he dull, but keep up 
her spirits? And 'tis thought that the 
most apjiroved method of ‘kcejni’.g up 
spirits, is by pouring sjurits down/ 

False hair, false let ih, ar.d cve^Ty de¬ 
scription of deceit, are urged against them 
as things to be cend:hnied. Am 1 alive? 
What is the object? Is it not to X)lease 
us ? Shame, sh.'une—(), ungrateful man ! 
Even their loveliest oniauu'nt, virtue 
and glory, cannot, with these vituperative 
animals, escape Avithoiit some censure to 
lessen their fame, and sw’ell the con¬ 
sequence of their unworthy masters. 
I allude to those amiable mothers wrho 
suckle their own children. One would 
think that this must needs be an exclu¬ 
sive merit—but no: it is well enough, 
they admit, hut not a thing to make 
such a fuss about; for what is the 
mother's suckling, compared with the 
care and suffering that take place, 
when the hahic.s grow up, and suck the 
father ? 

I do not like to descend to trifles; hut 
the slanderers omit nothing, and why 
should I ?— why not rather, like a brotlur 
hero, deem noticing achieved while any 
thing remains to he done? Sec their 
inconsistency—they ridicule, with affect¬ 
ed indignation, the fashion of the day, 
which prescribes an elegant scarcity of 
clothes. "Was there ever any thing like 
this complaint, when men are for ever 
taunting them with their prodigality in 
dress, or, if I may venture to be sportive 
on so serious a subject, expensive liabits ? 

No one would believe it, but I have 
actually heard certain apparently welJ- 
nieanitig men call some women ugly!! 
Never was there such an error of judge¬ 
ment. They are all beautiful—always 
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provided they cun dud any ]3ody to think 
so. lieauty is relative, and mere matter 
of taste. ^Ask,’ sayvS Voltaire, Guinea 
nejirro; and'with him bj;auty is a greasy 
black skin, hollow eyes, and a Hat nose. 
Put tlie question to the devil, and he 
v.ill i:*ll you, that beauty is a pair of 
horns, four claws, and a tail.’ Phihso- 
phiral Dirt. vol. 1. 1 am with 8hak- 

speare: 

ThtreV no defonnity but in the mind: 

None can be chilled ugly but die unkind! 

The difficulties of women arc v/ithout 
end, for some even object to their being 
pretty; because, say they, it’s dangerous 
toTiiarry a pretty girl.—-Let us hear the 
doctor. ^ Sir,’ said l^r. Johnson, ' it is 
a very foolish resolution not to marry a 
pretty w^oman. A pretty woman may 
b(' foolish; a pretty woman may he 
wicked; a pretty Avoman may not like 
me. But til ere is no such danger in 
marrying a pretty Avoman as is appre¬ 
hended : she Avill not he persecuh‘d, if 
she docs not invite persecution. A 
pretty Avoman, if she has a mind to he 
Avicked, can lind a readier Avay than 
another—and that's all.’ 

ICwr sewTO, when gentlemen Avill mft 
themselves make any oiPer to a lady, 
they revile her because she 'uappens 
to elope Avith lier footman. O, the 
injurious cxprt'ssions I have lieard on 
such an event!—but 

‘ \\ liat shows more virtue iliim a humble mind?’ 

(Consider the matter thus like a (Jhristian, 
and give the act all its due praise. 

1 noAV retire from, as I trust, a well- 
fought Held; adding, as Ave part, this 
single word to the editor : 

Sir,—Should this able dcfejice sow, 
as it most likely Avill, the seeds of gra¬ 
titude in the hearts of your fair rcaclcrs, 
J hope that you Avill think the laboAirer 
Avortny of his hire, and permit me to 
become a sharer in the crop produced. 
I am not sordid or avaricious; but I have 
that in me Avhich makes me sympathise 
very much with FalstafF, when he says, 

‘ He that rewards me. Heaven rcAv.ird him,* 
UN piiEux chevalier. 

PARIS CHIT-CHAT. 

Communicated btf Marmadukc Tattle^ Esq. 

^ Ladies!—I have had re- 

) proaches, remonstrances on vour account; 
I and I fear 1 have deserved them. ' What 
has become of mc.?^ After so kind, so 
flattering a reception, to neglect my 


fair friends—’tis really ungrateful, dis¬ 
courteous, altogether unlike me; it is 
even imprudent, Mr. 'J'attle. 'J'hc favour 
of the hidies must be seized by the 
forelock; you may he supplanted, sir— 
Your place on the soia may he usurped, 
and some second-rate and more assi¬ 
duous exquisite may intercept the real 
original, inimitable,' once dear, though 
(you may tind to your cost) not indis¬ 
pensable Tattle !’—Tis true—I OAvn I 
am a little spoiled, but not insolent or 
tyrannical. J beg a thousand pardons, 
and will explain the whole matter. 

1 took cold at Moore's dinner—your 
OAvn <lear darling Moore! AVasn’t that 
excusable.^ We, English and Irish, 
travellers', loungers, rich peirs, and 
po(»r poets, all made common cause to 
bid hiiu farcAvell, over the host fdiam- 
pagne and Chatrnu-Mnrg'uud that Robert 
could furnish. I like Moore, though 
there is a thing I wish somebody Avould 
tell him of. On my very best nights, 
Avhen all the beauty of the room has 
been around me, and 1 have gone off 
d mcrvriUr, rnslu's some sentimental 
Anglaiso among us, Avith a hush ! hush! 
and then follows his prelusory hem ! at 
the piano: away go my sultanas, and 
’Furk 1’attle is left in the lurch, in 
the full career of conquest and success. 
J’his is hardly fair—c nvioiis 1 Avoii’t call 
it: lie ought to be above that, and I 
dare say he is. Still it vexed me. In 
the spleen of my heart, 1 have been ready 
to exclaim, Avith Hamlet, 

‘ Could you oil this fair mountain IcaA'C to feed, 
To batten on tins Moore 

But 1 have restrained myself—followed 
in their train—affected Avhat sympathy 
1 could Avith their raptures, forced out 
an ungracious bravo or so at the con¬ 
clusion, and so made the best of it. 

But about the dinner—n^ly. upon the 
Avhole, it was vastly pleasant. It cost me 
two -V/zy^v, but I recovered them both 
during the flrst two speeches of sir 
James *; I fancy 1 should not mention 
names. However there were two sir 
James’s present. The livch/s spirited, 
and entertaining sir James Avill feel I 
can’t mean him ; and the oilier has too 
great a mind to take cognizance of any 
pleasantry of mine. Were you ever, 
ladies, in the gallery at the Free Masons’ 
Tavern, at the dinner of the royal vi¬ 
sitors of the theatrical fund, or any other 
mreat occasion; and there did you never 
hear the condescending, eloquent, assi- 
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duous and episodical duke of-? Now 

he is upon liis li'gs, and again he is upon 
his legs; and he will prattle and prattle, 
like a purling rill, rippling and mean¬ 
dering this way and that, so gently and 
soothingly—and getting home as it can, 
by many an excursive sinuosity, but 
evermore delighting in its own sweet 
course, till it reluctantly wears to its 
termination. One cannot but feel, on 
such an occasion, as one docs, 'when 
really listening to one of these babbling 
brooks on a summer's eve—a softly slum¬ 
berous sensation, w’arning one that one 
had better not linger on its banks all 
night, but take advantage of our drow sy 
inclining, to go home and go to bed. 
W ell, ladies, even of this pleasinp kind 
was sir James's eloquence, by which, as 
I have said, 1 recovered my two A’V/^av. 
Excuse my puns. 1 never make them 
among professors, which 1 am sure you 
are not. Where the propensity rages as 
a vice, I w'ould by no means promote or 
countenance it: as a peccadillo, among 
such tried and genuine wits as myself, 
Elia, the authors of the Fudge Family, 
the Rejected Addresses, and Hamlet 
Travestie, it may, I think, be occasionally 
endured. However, at such junctures of 
our untimely nodding, up would start 
our mercurial guest, and dashing and 
sparkling like* a lively little cataract, 
dissipate at once all tlie soporific vapours 
exhaled by the said murmuring brooklet, 
and put us up on our hip! hip ! hip ! 
hurrah ! Enough of this—IVJr. Moore 
and his dinner nui^ be very well, but 
one of his Soirees would be a fitter sub¬ 
ject for the entertainment of the ladies; 
and therefore I beg you to consider this 
as merely i)arenthetical. The main con¬ 
sideration with me, and T dare say with 
you, is mysetf, I have not made out my 
apology, and^ wish you to be satisfiecl. 
As 1 before observed, I took cold ,on 
my return—superadded tlie vapours by 
sitting at home and saying nothing for 
a week, and passed the succeeding fort¬ 
night in returning thanks for the un¬ 
intermitting inquiries to which 1 had 
exposed myself. 

On emerging, I found the great ques¬ 
tion still a matter of doubt and specu¬ 
lation. Don’t be alarmed at the last 
word—I don't mean the question of 
peace or w&r : as T said before, 1 have 
nothing to do with that at present. I 
have done with stock-jobbing; and you, 
I hope, for the sake of your fortunes, 
Advise your papas and giiamians against 


it also: 1 road no journals now but the 
Journal clcs Spectacles, and lend all my 
spare money to iny friends the poor 
English poets, who come here to econo¬ 
mise and translate French melodramcs. 
My allusion is to the retreat of Talma. 
Does he go, or docs he stay? *J'his 
question was supposed to be set at rest 
by the announcement of his farew^ell 
benefit; but that event being indefinitely 
postponed, it is again involved in sus¬ 
pense and mystery. Talma, you must 
know, has served out the thirty years 
wdiich entitle him, by the laws of the 
theatre, to retire upon a pen>sion, and he 
has served five years more upon a special 
engagement. Still it is a pity we should 
lose him. It is true lie is turned of sixty, 
but Betterton played Hamlet at seventy- 
two. He is in the full vigour of his 
powers, and certainly has but just at¬ 
tained the summit of liis reputation. 
Never was he more attractive, or more 
the subject of universal admiraiion, tlian 
in his recent characters of Leicester, (in 
Marie Stuart,) Falkland, (the French sir 
Edward Mortimer,) Sylla, and Regulus. 
For such characters he is as well (quali¬ 
fied as ever; and Heaven forbid tve should 
be old men at sixty, or condemned to 
retire from the eye of the public. But 
his demands upon the soci( fa it seems, 

have been somewhat extravagant. This 
is the trick of great actors. It is certain 
he draws more tlian all the company ])ut 
together, if we disjoin MademoiscllcMars. 
1 wish all actois who make exorbitant 
demands could say as much: 1 anxiously 
hope we shall not lose him. Depend 
upon it, he deserves his great reputation, 
nor is there the shadow of a successor for 
him. I beg you to receive the common¬ 
place charges against the French tra¬ 
gedians with considerable reserve, par¬ 
ticularly in the case of Talma. Far from 
overstepping nature, he appears to me to 
bring tlie emotions of the great men lie 
r^resents much more within the scope 
of universal intelligence and sympathy 
than any actor of any country that has 
come under my observation. There is 
an intellectual eminence in his manner; 
his feelings are concentrated, profound ; 
so that wlien the whirlwind of passion 
arrives, terrible is the tempest, and 
potent we feel must be the excitement. 
When a mighty spirit is subdued, it is 
not a reed shaken by the wind—the 
signs of its discomfiture are not in a 
frivolous, locomotive agitation, as I have 
sometimes seen a great actor exhibit 
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them : it is a rock shivertxl to its centre 
—such is Talma. Unnatural and exag- 
gerated? I pray you see him in Sylla. 
Fate is on his tongue : every wonl is 
momentous. Yet how easy, how steady, 
how subdued his deportment!—how true, 
how simple his delivery I —yo\i are in 
his cabinet with him—the illusion is 
perfect.—What power, what grandeur, 
yet what simplicity in his rebuke and 
defiance of the termagant wife of Clau¬ 
dius, after his abdication, who had pre¬ 
viously assailed him with furious me¬ 
naces and invocations of vengeance 1 

‘ Citoycn commevous, sous la regie commune, 
J'abaisse liercnient I’orgueil de ma fortune; 

Et cliacun desorraais, libre dc tout eftroi, 

(To Vulvnut ajiprouchluff her.) 

Peut h'approclicr, se plaindre, ct ie venger de 
nioi.* 

Onuttoring the last words, he cjilrnly ad¬ 
vances, and fronts lier in the crowd, with 
a look of stern and tranquil disdain, as if 
that look, which was all he would con¬ 
descend to oppose against the assassin’s 
dagger, were sufficient to blunt its point, 
and turn all her rage to impotence. If 
never to be mean or ignoble in his tones 
and gestures bo to be unnatural in a hero. 
Talma’s heroes are certainly liable to this 
charge. Hut 1 cannot feel this to be the 
case. On the contrary, I think, that 
with our modern FInglisli school, such 
characters have been unnaturally de¬ 
based. It is possible that no man is a 
hero to his valet-ile-chainhrc; but no 
hiTO is slipshod vrith his poet, or at his 
toilette before the lamps: he hears his 
blushing lioiiors thick upon him, puts 
forth his best pretensions, and is ujwn 
bis trial to sustain them. After all, 
many conventional allowances are to be 
made for him. As Rousseau has well ob¬ 
served, your stage hero is ever more lo¬ 
quacious, prates, and swells, and raves, 
and tosses more than we can imagine 
any great man to do that we have any 
acquaintance with: were he rigid trutli 
and nature in this respect, there would, 
for the most part, be an end of bis busi¬ 
ness in a tragedy, and of the tragedy it¬ 
self. But surely, if the fit must come 
upon Kim; if he must compromise his 
greatness for our sakes and the poet’s - 
let it misbecome him as little as may 
be—let his rage be utterly indign-—let 
him not spit his venom, like a reptile— 
be childish, womanish, ‘ tear a passion 
to tatters, to very rags.' To such freaks, 
and to a thousand other mountebank de¬ 


vices, have 1 seen a first-rate df ’ 
the actor of a first-rate character, re¬ 
duced, who wants the stamina to dispense 
with them—who is not gifted to .‘supply 
the nobler effects which he would have 
them stand for. Talma's frenzy is the 
ruin of a mighty mind; his wits seem 
stubborn and tenacious; lusty in the 
struggle, and hard to be displaced—not 
of a cast too frothy at the best to be 
gravely regretted when they are gone. 
His wrath is as the rage of the lion, fear¬ 
ful and majestic—^no cattish grins, or 
currish growls, to make it pitiable, if not 
ludicrous. 1 have seen an English Ba- 
jazet, which, at this period of the uni¬ 
versal diffusion of knowlege, and rapid 
march of intellect, 1 could almost have 
imagined to be a well-taught animal of 
the canine species. At that elevation of 
the au<lience, wlierc the articulation be¬ 
comes a little indistinct, the snarl, bark, 
and snap, must have sounded to the Ufe; 
and as his figure, in point of dimensions, 
was not ill any violent opposition to this 
conceit, and the Tamerlane being a good, 
sturdy, well-fed, jolly personage—the 
great scene where they are at issue, liad, 
to my fancy, so much the air of a bull- 
bait, that it WHS impossible to remove it 
from my imagination. Yet this gentle¬ 
man, even for these liis nn^'endeinanhf 
practices, has found his enthusiastic ail- 
mirers. I have a little hypothesis about 
this. There are ratlicals in taste as well 
as in politics, and these are of them: 
above all, the press has exhibited, of latt', 
some furious radical determined level- 
ers, I tiike it, of these aristocratic em- 
bodyings of the human character.—No 
other than such would they have their 
great men; and therefore they uphold 
this fashion of representing them. The 
maxim of Hamlet they read with a 
trifling emendation—^ Be thou familiar, 
and by «// means \mlgar.’ 

(Comparative allusions of this sort may 
seem invidious; but the contrast is so 
obvious and striking between this actor 
and Talma, as irresistibly to force itself 
on the attention, in discussing the merits 
of the latter. If the fopner is to be re¬ 
cognised by his friends in my exposure 
of his defects, they will feel that it is not 
to them alone that he is indebted for his 
celebrity; he has a strong instinct of 
his art, which, when he is in* his place, 
will elicit beauties of the first order— 
beauties which no true amateur can dis¬ 
avow, and which have often made Tattle 
his friend among his enemies—I wish 
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he did not make so many. I assure you, 
1 can chatter upon his good points, when 
they are the weak side of the cpicstion, 
without stint. 1 am a most conscientious 
and accommodating gossip. Besides, I 
am in perfect temper with him now liis 
false fame has in gTcat measuro passed 
away, and left him at his level. Talma’s 
effects are never meretricious: he will 
never misrepresent his author or his 
character to surprise a plaudit at the 
expense of either. It is an observation 
of his own, that an actor who feels a 
constant necessity for applause can never 
arrive at the first eminence in his pro¬ 
fession. He is himself a grand illustra¬ 
tion of this remark. In some of his 
characters, tvhere the poet has disdained 
to W7'ife ad (’aptandum, he is as little 
applauded (his estimation considered) 
as an actor can be during the progress of 
a great performance. In his Sylla, there 
is scarcely a point to call forth loud 
applause: but he feels its efficiency in 
the profound attention he excites: the 
homage lie values is in the testimony 
which every auditor of taste bears away 
with him, and in the crow'ds of new 
ones which their suffrages canvass for 
him: and he is infallibly called for, on 
the fall of the curtain, to receive a tribute 
of that kind which the sterling quality 
of his genius yeemed to rebuke at any 
other crisis as misplaced ‘ and imper¬ 
tinent. I remember hearing a dramatic 
writer cite an opinion of the late Mr. 
Harris, that the scene of ( Jarrick’s Le ar, 
where his senses ai*e beginning to leave 
him in the storm, was the finest speci¬ 
men of acting he had seen. ^ Sir,’ replied 
an actor of repute then present, *itis 
impossible! No Lear can do .any thing 
with that scene; it belongs to Kdgar.*— 
The author' has f»'ive?i it to him; and 
this, forsooth, because Edgar has to 
shout ^ Pillf?bck sat upon Pillicock’s hill, 
halloo/ &c. which every ranter may 
do with the same success—they are all 
sure to he ^tyrannically clappc’d for it.' 
But who notes them, who compares them 
one with another ? Give them but limbs 
and lungs for 'out-doing Termagant,' 
and their purpose is answered. But it is 
to Lear, even in this very scene, that the 
author has given those exquisite touches, 
which, deeply affecting the imagination, 
arc treasUf-cd in memory, and which 
enable the actor of genius to assert bis 
ultimate superiority over the glutton of 
applause. 


I had a little more to say about Talma, 
but perhaps this is enough at a time. 

My dear aunt iVIaigan t! I have just 
received a letter IVoiii her, which must 
be answered for the post, and obliges 
me to make my bow. Poor soul! 8he 
has got the lumbago. 

[It is scarcely ncccsjsiiry to remaik tliat wc 
diftei in opiiiion from our lively i*aris corre¬ 
spondent, respecting the Jiieiits of Llic English 
tragedian alluded to.]— Edit. 


Tllli TALKING LAUV. 

Bi:n Jonson has a play called The 
Silent Woman, who turns out, as might 
he ex])cctod, to he no Avoman at all— 
nothing, .as master Slender said, but ' a 
great luLbcvly hoy / tluTcby, as I appre¬ 
hend, discourt'ousiy ])rt‘suming that a 
silent woman is a iiun-entity. If the 
learned dramatist, thus happily pre¬ 
pared and predisposed, had ha])pencd to 
fall in with such a specimen of female 
loquacity as 1 have just parted with, he 
might perhaps have given us a pendant 
to his picture in the Talking Lady. Pity 
but he had! He would have done her 
justice, which 1 could not at any time, 
least of all now: I am too much stunned ; 
too much like one escaped from a belfry 
on a coronation clay. 1 am just resting 
from the fatigue of four days' hard listen¬ 
ing;—four snowy, sleety, rainy days— 
days of every variety of falling w'eather, 
all of them too‘ bad to admit the pos¬ 
sibility that any petticoated thing, were 
she as hardy as a Scotch fir, slionld stir 
out,—four days chained by ' sad civility' 
to that fire-side, once so quiet, .ind again 
—cheering thought I—again 1 trust to he 
so, wdien the eclio of that visitor’s inces¬ 
sant tongue shall have died away. 

The visitor in question is a very ex¬ 
cellent and respectable elderly lady, up¬ 
right in mind and body, wiih a figure 
that does honor to her dancing-master, a 
face exceedingly well preserved, wrinkled 
and freckled, but still fair, and an air of 
gentility over her whole person, which 
is not in the least affected by her out-of¬ 
fashion garb. She could never be taken 
for any thing but a woman of family, 
and perhaps she could as little pass for 
any other than an old maid. She took us 
in her way from London to the west of 
England; and being, as she wrote, ' not 
quite well, not equal to much company, 
prayed that no other guest might be ad- 
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mitted, bo that ehe might have the plea¬ 
sure of our conversation all to herscUy 
—{Ours ! as if it were possible for any 
of us to slide in a word edgewise !)— 
and especially enjoy the j’^-atification of 
talking over old times with the master of 
the house, her countryman/ Such was 
the promise of her letter, and to the letter 
it has been kept. All the news and scan¬ 
dal of a large county forty years ago, 
and a hundred years before, and over 
since, all the marriages, deaths, births, 
elojiements, 'lawsuits, and casualties of 
bor own times, her father’s, grandfa¬ 
ther’s, great-grandfother's, nephew’s, 
and grand-nephew's, has she detailed 
with a minuteness, an accuracy, a pro¬ 
digality of learning, a pi'ofuscmess of 
proper names, a pedantry of locality, 
which would excite the envy of a 
county historian, a king at arms, or 
even a Scotch novelist. Her kriowlcge 
is astonishing; but the most astonishing 
part of all is how she came by that kiiow- 
Icge. It should scciri, to listen to her, as 
if, at some time of her life, she must 
have listened herself; and yet licr coun¬ 
tryman declares that in the forty years 
ho has known her, no such event lias oc¬ 
curred ; and she knows new news too! 
It must he intuition. 

The manner of her speech has little 
rtmarkable. It is rather old-fashioned 
and provincial, hut perfectly lady-like, 
low and gentle, and not seeming so fast 
as it is; like the tp*eat pedestrians she 
clears her ground easily, and never seems 
to use any exertion ; yet ^ 1 would my 
horse had the speed of her tongue and 
so good a continuer/ She will talk you 
sixteen liours a day for twenty days to¬ 
gether, and not deduct one poor five 
minutes for halts and baiting time. 
Talking, sheer talking, is meat and 
drink and sleep to her. She likes no¬ 
thing else. Eating is a sad interruption. 
For the tea-table she has some tolera¬ 
tion ; but dinner, with its clatter of plates 
and jingle of knives and forks, dinner is 
her abhorrence. Nor are the other com¬ 
mon pursuits of life more in her favour. 
W alking exhausts the breath that might 
be better employed. Dancing is a noisy 
diversion, and singing is worse ; she can¬ 
not endure any music, except the long, 
grand, dull concerto, which nobody 
thinks of listening to. Reading and chess 
she classes together as silent barbarisms, 
unworthy of a social and civilised peo¬ 
ple. Cards, too, have their faults; there 
is a rivalry, a mute eloquenee in those 
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four aces, that leads away the attention ; 
besides, pattners will sometiuKs scold; 
so she never plays at cards; and upon 
the strength of this abstinence liad very 
nearly passed lor scr/'ms, til! it was rlis- 
covered that she could not abid<j a long 
sermon. She ahvays looks out fur the 
shortest preacher, and never went to 
jibove one Ribic Meeting in her life.— 

* SucIj spet'clics I’ quoth slic : ^ 1 thought 
the men never meant to have dqnt\ Peo¬ 
ple have great need of patience.’—Plays 
of course she abhors, and operas, and 
mobs, and all things that will be heard, 
especially children; though for babies, 
particularly when aslee]), for dogs and 
pictures and such silent intelligences 
as serve to talk of ami talk to, she has 
a considerable p'artiiility; and an agree¬ 
able and gracious flattery to the mamas 
and other owners of these pretty dumb 
things is a very usual introrliiction to 
her miscellaneous hafangucs. ’Ph.c matter 
of these orations is inconccivaldy various. 
Perhaps the local and genealogical anec¬ 
dotes, the sort of sujqdemcnt to the lii- 
rtcry of shire, may be her strongest 
point; but she shlius almost as much in 
medicine' and 1 lousewifory. Her mt‘- 

dical dissertations savour a little of that 
particular branch of the science called 
quackery. She has a spcciHc against 
almost every disease to wfiich the human 
frame is liable ; andis terribly prosy and 
unmerciful in her symptoms. Her cures 
kill. I n housekeeping, her notions resem¬ 
ble those of other verbal managers; full of 
economy and retrenchment, with a lean¬ 
ing towards reform, thougli she loves so 
well to declaim on the abuses in the 
cook’s department, that I am not sure 
that she would very heartily thank any 
radical who should sweep them quite 
away. For the rest, her system sounds 
very finely in theory, Imt r.»her fails in 
practice. 11ca- recipes would ho capi tal, onl y 
that some way or other they don’t cat 
'Well; her preserves don’t keep; and her 
sweet wines 2iro sure to turn sour. These 
are certainly her favorite topics; hut 
any one will do. Allude to some anecdote 
of the neighbourhood, and she forthwith 
treats you with as many parallel passages 
as are to be fouiidin an air wdth variations. 
Take up a new publication, and she is 
equally at home there ; for though she 
knows little of books, sliehas, in the course 
of an up-and-down life, met with a good 
many authors, and tcazes and provokes 
you by telling of them procisely wliat 
you do not care to hear, the maiden names 

J) 
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of their wives, and the Christian names 
of their daughters, and into what families 
their sisters and cousins married, and in 
what towns they have lived, what streets, 
and what numbers. ii(*swell himself 
never drew up the table of J>r. John¬ 
son's Fleet-street courts with greater 
care, than she made out to me the suc¬ 
cessive residences of P. P. Esq., author 
of a tract on the French Ih^volution, 
and a pamphlet on the Poor Laws. The 
very weather is not a safe subject. Her 
memory is a perpetual register of hard 
frosts, and long droughts,' and high 
winds, and terrible storms, with all the 
evils that followed in their train, and all 
the personal events connected with them; 
so that if you hapijen to remark that 
clouds arc come up and you fear it may 
rain, slie replies, * Ay, it is just sucli a 
morning as three-and-thirty years ago, 
when my poor cousin was married—you 
remember iny cousin Alary—she married 
so and so, the son of so and so ;* and then 
comes the whole pedigree of the bride¬ 
groom ; the amount of the settlements, 
and the reading and signing them over 
night; a description of the wedding- 
dresses, in the style of sir Charles (Irandi- 
son, and how much the bride's gown 
cost per yard; the names, residences, 
and a short subsequent history of the 
bridemaids and*mcn, the gentleman who 
gave the bride away, and the clergyman 
who performed the cereinony, Avith a 
learned antiquarian digression relative 
to the church; then the setting out in 
procession; the matriage; the kissing; 
tile crying; the breakfasting; the draiv- 
ing the cake through the ring ; and 
finally, the bridal excursion, which 
brin{^ us back again at an hour's end 
to the storting-post, the weather, and the 
whole story of the sopping, the drying, 
the clothcs-«i|»oiling, the cold-catching, 
and all the small evils of a summer 
shower. By this time it rains, and she 
sits down to a pathetic see-saw of con¬ 
jectures on the chance of Mrs. Smith's 
having set out for her daily Avalk, or the 
possibility that Dr. Brown inav have 
ventured to visit his patients in his gig, 
and the certain^ that lady Green's new 
housemaid would come from London on 
the outside of the coach. 

With ay this intolerable prosing, she 
is actually reckoned a pleasant woman! 
Her acquaintance in the great manufac¬ 
turing town whore she usually resides 
is very large, which may partly account 
for the misnomer. Her conversation is 


of a sort to bear ib’viding. Besides, there 
is, in all largo societies, an instinctive 
sympathy which tlirects each individual 
to the companion most congenial to his 
humor. Doubtless, lu r associates deserve 
the old French compliment, lls(?nt iouji 
%ui grand talcnl poar Iv .silence." Parcelled 
out amongst some seventy or eighty, there 
may even be some savour in her talk. It 
is the tete-iUietc that kills, or the small 
fire-side circle of three or four, where 
only one can speak, and all the rest must 
seem to listen— sevtn! did I say must 
listen in good earnest. Hotspur's expe¬ 
dient in a similar situation of crying 
^ Hem! Go to,' and marking not a 
w^ord, will not do liere; compared to 
her, Owen Gleiidower Avas no conjuror. 
She has the eye of a hawk, and de¬ 
tects a Avandering glance, an incipi¬ 
ent yawn, the slightest moATment of 
impatience. The very needle must he 
quiet. If a pair of scissors do hut Avag, 
she is affronted, draws herself up, breaks 
ofFin the middle of a story, of a sentence, 
oF a word, and the unlucky culprit must, 
for civility’s sake, summon a more than 
Spartan fortitude, and beg the toriurer 
to resume her torments—‘ That, that 
is the unkindcst cut of all!’ 1 Avon<ler, 

if she had happened to haA^e married, 
how many husbands she avouUI Iuiax- 
talked to death. It is certain that none 
of her relations are long-lived after she 
comes to reside Avith^ tln m. Father, 
mother, uncle, sister, brother, two ni'- 
phews, and one niece, all these have 
successively passeil aAvay, though a 
healthy race, and with no visible disor¬ 
der—e‘xcept-but we must not be un¬ 

charitable. They might liave died, 
though slie liad hoeii horn dumb:—^ It 
is an accident that haj)pens every day.* 
Since the decease of her last nejiheAv, 
she attempted to form an eslahlishment 
Avith a widow lady, for the sake, as they 
both said, of the comfort of society. But 
—strange miscalculation I—she Avas a 
talker too! They parted in a Aveek. 

And we have parted too. I ain just 
returned from escorting her to the coach, 
which is to convey her two hundred 
miles westAvard; and 1 have still the mur¬ 
mur of her adivux resoundincr in my ears, 
like the indistinct hum of the air on a 
frosty night. It was curious to see how 
almost simultaneously her mournful 
Mdieux shaded into cheerful salutations 
of her new comrades, the passengers in 
the mad. Voor souls! Little does the 
<avil young lad who made way for her. 
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or the fat lady, his mama, who with 
pains and inconvenience made room for 
ner, or the gruiiqjy gentleman in the 
opposite corner, who, after some dispute, 
was at Icugtl) won to admit her dressing- 

hox,-little do they suspect what is to 

befall them. Two hundred miles! and 
she never sleeps in a carriage. Well, 
patience be with them, and comfort and 
peace! A pleasant journey to them ! 
And to her all happiness! She is 
a most kind and excellent person, one 
for whom I would do any thing in 
iTiy poor power—ay, even were it to 
listen to her another four days. M. 


IIJEAVEN AND KARTH, A MYSTERY- 

rUBMSlIED IN THE LIBERAL, NO. II.- 

Tin: LOVES or the angels, a poem, 

BY THOMAS MOORE. 

It is curious to observe two celebrated 
po(‘ts, without concert with each otlier, 
framing works on a mistranslation of 
the same passage of scripture, especially 
as neither of them liad before been 
exceedingly biblical. A verse in the sixth 
chapter of (xcncsis has been fancied to 
allude to the union of some super-hu¬ 
man race, dcnominatcil ^ Angels,' with 
the beautiful daughters of earth ; 
but the absurd notion has long been 
abandoned as matter of belief by all 
classes of Christians. Mr. Moore rests 
liis justification for choosing the subject 
on the ground that it is no part of serious 
faith; and lord Byron says nothing on 
the subject, probably thinking that the 
author of Don Juan ought scarcely to 
turn scholiast on Aluses. To what extent 
glimpses are afforded us in the bible of 
an intermediate race of beings, who move 
about in air on heavenly ministries, and 
watch over the steps of the just, would 
little beseem us here to inquire; but 
certain it is tliat all the ideas entertained 
on this subject by the pious visionary 
arc at variance with the fancy which our 
authors have thought fit to patronise. 
The whole machinery of angels, as mi¬ 
nutely exhibited by Mr. Moore, and 
daringly glanced at by lord Byron, has 
no hold in the superstitions of any age, 
or the prejudices of any order of be¬ 
lievers. Angels have always been re¬ 
garded as spirits, not subject to the or¬ 
dinary laws of nature, and as susceptible 
only of such joys and of such temptations 
as mere intellect may participate- Some 
of them, indeed, have been considered 
as sinning and falling; but the crime, 


imputed to these, is pride, not any failings 
which belong to material forms. It is 
too late now to invent a new mytho¬ 
logy, and engraft it on the popular faith. 
In the twilight ages of riiiml, wlicn any 
wondrous tale found easy credence, or, 
at least, sympathy, some devotees might 
possibly he enchanted even with ^ The 
Loves of the Angels.' But the bright 
train of passionate intelligences cannot 
descend in the full blaze of knowlege, 
or pass for other than cold conceits— 
feathery paradoxes, which only shock 
and annoy us. Our faith and hope are 
too deeply rooted in the heart, and too 
well grounded on plain and rational con¬ 
viction, to admit any tolerance for these 
speculative absurdities, however radiant. 
AV"e smile or sicken at the idea of amatory 
angels, and shake our heads and say, 
that the age of such elegant fooleries is 
over. 

Lord Byron, however, has not made 
great use of the new machinery in Ids 
poem. Two sisters, indued, love a pair 
of erring angels, who descend to con¬ 
verse wdtli them at midnight, among tlie 
solitudes of Blount Ararat, and wlio 
finally give up Heaven for their sake. 
But the chief subjects of the poem are 
tlie warnings and indications of the ap¬ 
proaching deluge, and the n grets of Ja- 
idict for the mortiil maid who has for¬ 
saken him for ' lier demon lover,* and 
his cleavings to the accustomed scenes 
so soon to he laid waste by the w'orld of 
waters. There is a magnificent sweep 
in the outline of the poem, and some 
grandeur and tenderness in its details, 
but a good deal of dull prosing, especially 
in the lyrics with wdiich its blank verse 
is plentcously sprinkled. The.se are, for 
the most part, poor and frigid—there 
is no continuous hannony—no ^ linked 
sweetness long drawm out!^no majestic 
simplicity, as in the (Ireek chorust's. 
3'he work has snatches and starts of 
beauty, but, as a wdiole, is not written up 
^ to the height of its great argument/ tlie 
approaching destruction of a world. Wc 
are quite at a loss to understand why 
Mr. Murray, who published * Cain,* 
should think it blasjmcinous, and leave 
it to be ushered into the world by Mr. 
John Hunt. It seems to us quite unex¬ 
ceptionable on the sepre of ^religion or 
morals. A few strong expressions arc put 
into the mouth of Japhet, respecting the 
apxiToaching destruction of all that has 
been familiar and dear to him; but 
these are no more than are natural to the 
speaker, and are always corrected by re- 
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ference to the cxtondiNl scheme of divine 
operations whicli his iguoriuice and liis 
passion alike prevent liiin from surveying, 
[t may be, and we think it is, bettor lo 
refrain from making scriptural subjects 
the ground-work of poetry ; hilt we do not 
see why ^ Heaven and Karth* is not as 
innocent as the ‘ iNloses in the Bulrushes/ 
tlie ^ Iklshazzar/ and the ‘ Daniel/ of 
one of the most zealous supporters of 
piety and morals. 

We will now hastily allude to some of 
the best passages in the poem. There is 
suraething very bold and splendid in the 
first introduction of tlie angels, 

* Lo I they have kindlctl all tlie w'cst, 

Like a relunung sunset;—li>' 

Oa ATATatS late sceiet eivst 
A mild and niaiiy-colunrM bjw. 

The remnant of their Hashing path. 

Now shiTU‘9! and now, behold ! it hath 
Upturn’d tonight, as rippling foam. 

Which the leviathan hath lash’d 
I’rom his unfathomable home, 
hen sporting on the face t)f the calm «h*ep, 
subsides soon after he again hath thi'.h’d 
Down, down, to wliere the ocean’s fountains sleep.’ 

The following is part of the grand so¬ 
liloquy of Japhet, in the cavern of Cau¬ 
casus. As the language towards the 
close may be thought by some too strong, 
even for the dramatic form, we forbear 
to quote it, though we do not feel the 
objection for ourselves. 

« Ye wild**, that look eternal; and thou ca^t•, 
Which seein’st unfathomable ; and ye mountains, 
So varit'<] ami ao tcrnblotin bciuty; 

Here, in your rugged majesty of locki 
And topjding trees tliat twine their roots with 
stone 

In pc'rpcndjcul.ar places, where the foot 

Of man would tremble, could he reach them—yes, 

Ye look Gt< riial! \ el, in a few days, 

PerlutiK cten hours, ye Will be cliaiigeil, rent, 
hurled 

Before the mat4ii^>f waters, and yon eave, 

Which bccnis to lead into a lower world, 

fthall have its depths, search’d by the swecpuig wave. 

And doljihius f^ambol in the lion’s dcii! 

Ami man-Oh, ihcn ! my fellow-beings! Who 

Shall weep aluivc your universal grave, 

Saic 1 ? Who shall be left to weep ? My kinsmen, 
Aliis! what am 1 better than ye are. 

That J must live In^yond ye ? Where shall bo 
The pleasant places where 1 tliought of Anah 
While 1 had hope ? or the more savage haunts. 
Scarce less beloved, where I despair’d for her ? 
And can it be'—Shall yon exulting peak, 

Who«e KhtU'png top|s like ft distant star, 

J.ie low beneafh the boiling of the deep ? • 

No more to have the morning sun break forth, 
And scatter back the mista in lloaring folda 
From its tremendous brow } no more to have 
1>ay*8 broad orb drop behind its head at oven, 
Leaving it with a crown of many hues ? 


No more to be the beacon of the world. 

For angels to alight on, a^s the spot 
Nearest the stars ?’ 

The few lines whicli follow arc Uic 
noblest in the poem : 

Ilowl! howl 1 oh Earth! 

Thy dc-ath is nearer than thy recent birth : 

'rreinbic, >e mountains, soon to shrink below 
The ocean’s overflow ! 

The wave shall break upon your cliffs ; and shells^ 

The little sliells, of ocean’s least filings be 
Deposed where now the eagle’s offspring dwells— 
How shall he shriek o’er the remorseless sea I 
And call hU nestlings up with fruitless yell, 
Unanswer’d, save by the encToiiehing swell;— 
While man shall Jong in Vtain for his broad‘wings, 

The wings which could not save:— 

Where could he rest them, while the whole space 
brings 

Nought to his eye beyond the deep, his grave ?' 

Lord Byron, at the close of this 
‘ Mystery/ has introduced the incident 
which tells so pathetically in Poussin's 
Picture of the ‘ Deluge/ of the mother 
lifting V]i her child imploringly amidst 
tile waters; but ho strangely neutralizes 
its effect. The waters rise as the poet 
rccodoSj and lie scarcely rises fast enough 
to save himself from a watery grave. 
This is the ^ first xiart* only of the 
^Mystery;' if lord Byron would take 
time to do himself justice, what a vast 
picture of desolation might he give 
in the progress and -duration of the 
Deluge! Why will he not write for po¬ 
sterity rather than for the booksellers ? 

If lord Byron has abstained from 
blasphemy, Mr. Moore has actually as¬ 
sumed the air of devotion ! In his gayest 
mooils there always was an inclination 
to borrow the language and the imagery 
of religion, and Rtraiijgely to blend it 
with very questionable descriptions. It 
was not that in his characters there was 
a mighty conflict between principle and 
passion—not that they were endowed 
‘ with much of earth and much of 
heaven'—not that they were visitcfl with 
starts of penitence, and sometimes pain¬ 
fully panted after the purity and eleva¬ 
tion which they had neither virtue to 
secure nor to regain. But expressions 
else consecrated were apy^lied to garnish 
forth the sickliest sensuality—* heavenly 
revealings,' ^ harmonies/ ' blisses/ and 
a whole vocabulary of the like epithets, 
were lavished on the eartldy beauties 
whom tlio poet chose to flatter and to 
woo. Often has he exemplified the 
theory laid down in the poem before m: 

* Hovlovf, though unto A'arth fto prime, 
DolighU* to take religion’s wing, 
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When time or grief hatli stain'd ))is own! 

Ifow near to Jove’s brink 

Too oft entranced Ileb^'ion lio !’ 

All this is quite true of the feelinj^s 
which Mr. Moore has been accusLoined 
to designate ‘ Religion,' and Love;'— 
that is, the religion of a convent and the 
love of a harain. It is also true, that 
the purest love forms a part of genuine 
piety; but it is that love which ' secketh 
not its own,' which suffercth long and 
is kind,' which ^ bearctli all things, 
bclieveth all things, hopeth all things/ 
Whether this affection has any resem¬ 
blance to that which Mr. Moore has 
usually dwelt on, is a question to whicli 
few of his readers will require an answer. 

Our author assumes, however, a lofty 
tone, in his new offia? of professor of 
morals. One would almost imagine 
he had been to Germany or to Edinburgh, 
to learn ethics, before he wrote the fol¬ 
lowing passage; 

' III addition to the fitnosA of the subject for 
poetry, it struck me aho iia capable of alV.ud.ng 
an allcgoric.il medium, through which might be 
shadowed out (as I have endeavoured to do in the 
following storU'i.,) the fall of the Soul from its 
original purity—,ihc loss of liglit and happineiis 
which it suffers, in the pursuit of this world’s i>e- 
rishable plcasare!>—and the puru^•hmcnts, l>oth 
from eonscienee and divine justice, with which 
impurity, pride, anc^prcsuniptuous inr{uiry into 
the awful secrets of God, an* sure to be visited. 
The beautiful story of Cupid and Psyche owes its 
chief charm to this sort of * veiled meaning,’ ami 
it has been iny wish ^however I miy have f.uled 
in the attempt) to communicate the same rtnmiL 
interest to the following pages.’ 

We arc inclined to exclaim when we 
read this, * Are you really three gentle¬ 
men at once ?* Of this at least we are sure, 
that if Mr. Thomas Little docs not 
resent this, he is no Irishman; and as to 
Mr. Tlioinas Moore, we shall deem him, 
till he writes his next song, as little 
bette r than one of ^ the Fudge Family/ 
^ The fall of the soul from its original 
purity ’ is no more ^ shadowed forth' in 
these stories than in any other tales, 
which show how curiosity or passion 
may bring those who once were innocent 
to negradation and ruin. It is involved 
in these narratives ns the laws of motion 
are cxeinpliffcd in a trembling straw, 
or the principles of eternal justice in 
the detection of a pickpocket. In any 
other sense the great declension of the 
species is no more repri'sentcd than its 
rvilleunial glory would be typifi^, if two 
gauze wings saould d«art from the au¬ 
thor's shomders as he sits at the piano, 


and he should soar to tlic coiling and 
look cherubic! 

The ^ Loves of the Angels' are told 
in three narratives, each intended to 
rise above the other in dignity and sweet¬ 
ness. 'Fhe lirst angel, who is rejirosented 
as the most degraded of the three, seems 
more sinned against than sinning; for 
the maid ivliom he loves requites his 
passion by obtaining from him the spell 
which sustains his celestial nature, and 
flies away with his wings. This in¬ 
cident is very elegantly told, and we 
will, therefore, extract it, as wc can 
scarcely give a fairer specimen of the 
work: 

* Now hear the ret.t—our bati'piet ffoTie, 

1 sought liorin the’ acuu^tom'd bower. 

Where iaie we oft, when diy \ias Rone, 

And the world hush d. had met nloitc. 

At the same silent, im.onli/jht hour. 

1 found her—oh, ,so beautiful! 

Why, why have hapK-,si Angels eyes ? 

Or why arc there ni)t flowers to cull, 

A"* fa.r as won^an, m \on skies? 

Still did her brow, as usual, turn 
i'o her loved sUvr, which sc^cnrdto bum 
Purer than ever on tJi.it night; 

While she, in looking, giev more bright. 

As tliuugh that rdanct were an urn 

From which her eyes drank liquid lighL 

There was a virtue in that scene, 

A spell of holiness around. 

Which would have—had my brain not been 
Thus poison’d, madden'd—^cld me liouiid. 

As though I stood on God's own ground. 

Ev'n as it was, with soul all flame. 

And lips that burn'd in their own sighs, 

1 blood to gaze, with awe and shame— 

The momtu-y of Eden c^mc 

Tull o'er me when I saw those eyes: 

Am! tho’ too well each glance of nunc 
To tho pale shrinking maiden proved 
Ilow far, alaa, from aught divine. 

Aught worthy of so pure a shrine, 

Was the wild love with which I lovai. 

Yet must she, too, have seen—eli yes, 

’Tis soothing but to thiuh she saw— 

The deep, true, soul-felt temleiuess, 

The homage of an Angel’s awe 
To her, a mortal, uhoin pure love 
Then placed abiiv'c him—far above— 

And all that struggle to repress 
A sinful S]i1rit’s mad cxi^s. 

Which work’d within me at that hour. 

When—with a voice, where passion shed 
All the deep sadness of her power. 

Her melancholy power—I said, 

• Then be it so—if back tohea\en 
I must unloved, impiticd fly. 

Without one blest memorial given 
To sooth me in that lonely sky— 

One look, like those the ynung and fond 

Give when they ’re parting—which would be, 
Kv’n in remembrance, far beyond 
All henveu hath left of bliss for me! 

Oh, but to see that head recline 
A minute on this trembling arm. 
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Anil those mlltl eyes look up to mine 
Without a dread, a thouf^ht of harm ! 

To meet but once the thrilling touch 
Of Ups that are too fond to fear me— 

Or if that boon be all too much, 

Evhi thus to bring their fragrance near me ! 
Nay, shrink not so—alook~a word^ 

Give them but kindly mid 1 fiy; 

Already, see, my plumes have stirr’d, 

And tremble hir their home on high. 

Thus be our partiiig—eheek to cheek— 

One minute’s lapse will be forgiven. 

And thou, the next, shait hear me ^peak 
The spell that plumes my wing for heaven !* 

While thus I spoke, the fearful maid. 

Of me, and of herself afiraid, 

Had shrinking stood, like dowers beneath 
The scorching of the south-wind’s breath : 

But when 1 named—alas, too well, 

I now recall, though wildcr’d then,— 
Instantly, when I named the spell. 

Her brow, her eyes uprose again. 

And, with an eagerness, that spoke 
The sudden light that o'er her broke, 

‘ The spell, the spell!—oh, speak it now. 

And I will bless thee !' she exclaimed— 
Unknowing what I did, inflamed. 

And lost already, on her brow 

I stamp’d one burning kiss, .and named 
The mystic word, till then ne’er told 
To living creature of earth’s mould ! 

Scarce was it said, when, quick thought. 

Her lips from mine, like echo, caught 
The holy boumi—her hands and eyes 
Were instant lifted to the skies. 

And thrice to heaven she spoke it out 

With that triumpliant look I a:th wcar^. 
When not a clowd of fear or doubt, 

A vapour from this vale of tears. 

Between her and her (lod appears ! 

I hat very moment her whole frame 
All bright and glorified became. 

And at her back I saw unclose 
Two wings, maguificeflt as those 

Tliat sparkle round tht' Ktcmal Throne, 
Whoso plumes, as buoyantly she ro'iC 
Almvc me, in the motm-boam shone 
With a pure light, which—from its hue. 
Unknown upon this earth—t knew 
Was light from Eden, glisti'iiing through ! 

Most holy vidont ne’er before 

Did aught so radiant—since the liay 
When LuciM', in falling, bore 

The third of the bright btats away— 

H iac, in earth’s beauty, to repair 
That less of light and glory tlicrc !* 

The second angel has been undone by 
an insatiable thirst for knowledge; and 
his mistress^ sharing his passion^ and 
d^iring to see him in the fulness of 
his glory, is scorched to death in his 
arms, like another Semclc. The third, 
a seraph of purer feeling, is gi^ty of 
no worse tin than that of matrimony, 
and therefore is permitted to wander 
through earth with his human wife, 
where they appear 

' Two fallen splendors from that tree 
Which buds with such eternally, 
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Shaken to earth, yet keeping all 
Their light and ficshne->s in the fall!’ 

As a whole, tliis poem is distinguishcd 
by a swi'otnt ss of versitication and ex¬ 
quisite choice of expression, even beyond 
that of the previous works of its author. 
T'he prismatic hues of fancy are pleiitc- 
ously and delicately cast over it. It is 
not like Lalla Uookh, where the tender¬ 
nesses are chequered by strange and 
dark fatalities; yet tlie beauties are 
diversified witli singular skill. The 
stream of poetry is not deep, but it rolls 
over golden sands, and is * fringed w'ith 
roses.' Its worst vice of style is a speeios 
of bombast into which the inimitable 
facility of the autlior betrays him. He 
alludes to the mightiest objects of the 
universe, as suns and stars, and even 
to the throne of Jehovah, with a light¬ 
ness or flippancy, whieh is, at the least, 
out of all propriety anil keejnug. I’lius 
the second angel describes the stars as 
^ rolling along like living cars of light for 
gods to journey by,’ and thus rant-s 
about his passion for exploring their 
mysteries: 

' Often—so much I loved fo ir.iri' 

■J he secu’ts of Lhi, starry rave -- 
Have I at morn ;i)jd cvimim* inn 
Along the lines of radiance tpiin, 

Like wehs,, hftweeu them and tlie .-> 1111 , 
Unlrtisting all the tangled tie** 

Of light into their diflVrent tlyt>> - 
y hen fleetly wiiig’il I off, in qutst 
Of those, the farthist, lonelic-l. 

That watch, like wiiikir.g ‘^enlineU, 

The \cid, beyond wlmh ( li.ni- •hvi.ll>, 

Aiid there, with nioiscle<.s phinie, pui'>ued 
I'hvir track through that grand solitude, 

A-king iiilently all and each 

What soul within their radianee dwelt. 

And wishing their sweit light w'cre speech. 

That they nuglit tell me all they felt. 

Nay, off, shpasnonate my chase 
Of these rcsplriidenl heirs of sp.u’e. 

Off did 1 follow—lost a ray 

.STiould ’sea])c mo in the farfhesf ingld- - 
Some pilgrim comet, on his way 
To visit disiaiit shrines of light. 

And well remember how 1 sung 
Exulting out, whew on my sight 
New worlds of stars, all frosli and young, 

As if juBtborn of darkness sprung !* 

This angel seems a little off his guard 
in the following passage,—which brings 
hack all Mr. Afoore's most earthly no¬ 
tions of heaven, and scemg as if the 
whole machinery of the poem wctc in¬ 
tended to |K>int a compliment, rather 
than amoral: 

* Could I help wondering .it acrentiirc. 

EmlwnUjd round with rpUh so hin.ug— 
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One, to whoso every thought, wonJ, feature. 

In joy sm(I woe, thi ough right ami wrong, 
Siu'h •iwect omnlpoteiK’c heaven gave, 

'lo hlessi our nun, curhe or save ? 

Nor did the marvel eejtf>e willi Iut— 

New K\es in all her daiigluer-i canje, 

Ab strong to eharin, as weak to «rr. 

As sure of man through praise and blame, 
WhatcM-r they brought him, prnle ur blwimc. 
Their still uiireasoning worshipper— 

And, wheresoe’er they smile.!, the same 
Knehantressps of soul and frame. 

Into whose hands, from tlrsl to last. 

This world with all its destinies, 

Devotedly by heaven seeiub cast. 

To save or damn it, as they please !* 

But the essential defect of the poem is 
that it ^ wants interest.* We care as 
little about the ^ Loves of the Angels/ RvS 
about the ‘ Loves of the IHants/ or the 
' Loves of the Triangles." One is just 
as reasonable and as natural as the otner. 
Angels may gleam on us in beatihe vi¬ 
sion ;—they are in their fitting idace 
while they ascend and descend Jacol/s 
ladder, or commune with Abraham on 
tile plain of iMainre, or deal out the 
terrors of CJod in the prophetic dream of 
the beloved disciple. But wdien they 
are reprcscuted as wooing, sighing, 
marrying, and drinking, wv cannot help 
breathing out tlie ]nous wish * that tlu y 
were in heaven.* AVo wouhl give their 
wdiole adventures for an old song—or at 
least for an old air, with new words, by 
Mr. Thomas Moore. 


Tiu: sMn r-r.ox. 

Sir riume of amber Muid-bov jubdy vain, 

And the nice condiipt i»f a cliuuleil c:nu’: 

With earnest eyes, and roinnl unthinking face, 
lie lirst the srmrt-bo\ ojictiM, llien the cai-e, 
And thus broke out- J'orB. 

Tnouaii nothing is less disputable 
than taste, nothing is more disputed. 
^Vhatever a man dislikes is not otdy 
thouglit wrong, hut wicked and abo¬ 
minable. Of such a nature are inon anti 
women, who, according to lludihras, 

Coni|>oiind for sins they have a mind to, 

By slighting those they're not inclined to. 

No one can please every body (alway.s 
exetmting theetlitor of the Lady’s IMaga- 
^ine); but why snuff, if it offend not 
the taker, should offend any body else, 
it is difficult to conceive. It is true that 
we cannot call it a practice which is 
'not to be sneezed at,' but why all this 
bristling up on the occasion ? A little 
tuming-up of ih^! nose might he per¬ 
mitted—hut why all this virulcut abuse? 


Let us sec how the custom which marks, 
as it clearly belongs to, a refined age, is 
subject to attack, and the cause, in the 
most accomplislied, of much bad lan¬ 
guage ; w liilc w'c show at the siunc time 
how easily the topics are refutctl or 
explained to the advantage of snuffk 
takers. 

It has been said to bestow a sodden 
cadaverous hue upon the complexion; 
but is this an objection? What is this 
sallow hue, but a learned look— 

. ‘ a face of copper, 

DeemM so professional and proper ?’ 

Then wc arc told of a profound Oerman 
commentator, a desperate smoker, whose 
head being opened after his death /'no 
one thought of looking for any thing in 
it while he was alive) w as found to be 
totally devoid of brains. These skilful 
anatomists gave it as their opinion, that 
the fumes of the tobacco had utterly 
destroyed this membrane, which, like a 
ghost, is constantly talked about, but 
very rarely seen. Now, under favor, I 
presume to account, in a more simple 
way, for the absence of brain in the 
skull of thi'^ erudite (Icrman, by sup¬ 
posing that he never had any. 

Again, it destroys the sense of smelling, 
—thjnnr Injure —ami a very desirable 
thing to lose on many ^occasions, espe¬ 
cially amongst those who live in Lon¬ 
don—though I confess that I think tlie 
sanctified gentleman not only pious, hut 
fastidious over-much in the following 
couidet; , 

‘ Wherever he goc^in this sink of perdition. 
The snufl-box always in great requisition." 

But— it stops up the nose. \Vell, and 
is there no a<lvantage in that? Does 
not the stopping up of a man's nostrils 
tinpower him to talk French with the 
true nasal twang ? IVople v#illy seem to 
expect to acquire all the elegant accom¬ 
plishments 'without the slightest incon¬ 
venience. 

As to the frivolous calumny urged by 
the anti-snuff faction against a dirty 
patch on the upper lip, what can lie 
more inconsistent in those who admire 
mustachios—^in fact, it is a distinguishing 
mark of masculine beauty. 

Then—the liquid diamond occasi¬ 
onally pendant from the ‘ beaked pro¬ 
montory/ like a dew-drop from a soot- 
bag, is objected to—^but this is evidently 
a mere matter of taste. Ladies wear 
diamond pendants from their ears, and 
what have ladies' ears done more than 
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gentloTnen's noees to deserve to be more 
ornamented p Besides^ a black diamond 
is the neatest of all rarities; there is 
one in tliis country for which the owner 
asks 150,0001. Here it will bo to the 
purpose to call in the assistance of the 
}>olishcd Addison, that we may see how 
snu^-boxes i-vere tsteenied in his time, 
and how they were likely, as in the case 
of Nose versus Ear, to become the rival 
of another play-thing, with which ladies 
have done so much execution. 

^ AnVEaTISJiMCNT. 

^ The exercise of the snuff-box ac¬ 
cording to the most fashionable airs and 
motions, in opposition to the exercise of 
the fan, will be taught, with the host 
plain or perfumed snuif, at (Sharks 
Lillie's, perfumer, at the corner of Beau¬ 
fort Buildings, in the Strand, and at¬ 
tendance given for the benefit of the young 
merchants a>)out the Exchange, for two 
hours every day at noon, except Sa¬ 
turdays, at a toy-shop near Garraway's 
coffee-house. There will he likewise 
taught the ceremony of the snuff-box, 
or rules for offering snuff to a stranger, a 
friend, or a mistress, according to the 
degrees of familiarity or distance; with 
an explanation of the careless, the scorn¬ 
ful, tne politic, and the surly pinch, and 
the gestures preper to each of them. 

' N. B. The undertaker does not ques¬ 
tion, but in a short time to have formed 
a body of regular snuff-boxes, ready 
to meet and make head against all the 
regiment of fans, which have been lately 
disciplined, and are now in motion.'— 
Spec. No, 138- 

It is also insinuated, that although a 
man has an undoubted right to soil 
his own neckcloth, shirt, waistcoat and 
breeches, his authority to besmear the 
carpet, furiiture, books and clothes of 
his acquaintance, may admit consider¬ 
able question. Question! what ques¬ 
tion ? Don’t we live in a free country? 
And further, that although the snuf¬ 
fling and grunting incidental to the act 
of stuffing a quantity of black dust up 
the nostrils, may be very harmonious to 
the ears of the party concerned, its me¬ 
lody may be a subject of controversy 
with those who have never studied the 
nasal gamvt. This is all mighty pretty, 
but surely gentlemen learning tbe fiddle, 
and diverse young ladies, who indulge 
the company with specimens of their 
vocal powers, need not be so very nico! 
AU these, it is clear, arc trilling and 


vexatious objections, ofi^hslons of spleen, 
invented by a set of fellows whose noses 
are vulgar enough to sneeze, even at the 
Prince s mixture. 

As to the wry faces of the ladies, and 
their jjrotfstations that they can never 
return a snu ff-taker s kiss, except by a 
sneeze, the declaration does them no Ho¬ 
nor ; for, to repeat an expression already 
used, such things oufrlU to be sneezed 
at.—'\Pould you have a modest woman 
approve such doings I 

I shall merely add, that snuff-takers, 
who comprise in their number the po¬ 
litest of the creation, abroad and at 
home, have been designated ‘ a gang of 
snuff-scavengers.' Is tl]is language to 
apply to the most polished society— 
are the well, and per]ia])s only, consi¬ 
dered acts of the quintessence of fashum, 
beaux, to be treated thus by tlie vulgar ? 
Sv"c hov/ the snuff-box displays the taste 
of the bearer, and how it conduces to 
that deliglit of life, sociability—so ill 
studied generally in mixed societies in 
England. When two of this descrip¬ 
tion meet, though mouths maybe dumb 
and afford no entertaimiicnt, noses may do 
much, through this medium, to'iinprove 
the 1vtc-n-trii\ Let them have .a litth; 
tiff—the box is your only peaci'-inaker. 
Let the momentous strife tlircaten in¬ 
stant annihilation, through some alann- 
iiig contention on the cut of a collar, the 
make of the stays, a shoe-tie, or a watch 
riband, and behold the effect of a pinch 
of snuff! 

Hi motus animoruin, aUpic h.cc certamma 
tanta, 

Pulvcris vxtgmjaefu comprcswi tjuiescent. 

C>Kouo. lib. iv. 

For all these dreadful deeds, this deadly fray, 
A little dust will speedily allay, 

^Vnd undecided leave tlie ft>rtunc of the day. 

Davofcy. 

WHiat is so awkward as the hands un¬ 
employed ?—it furnishes something to 
do. 1 he severe will say that beaux have 
empty heads, but surely not so when 
they are wholesale snuff-takers. And 
may it not be reasonably supjH)sed that 
by tluis turning themselves inn> snuffers, 
men are enabled to brighten the lights 
of their understanding?—thougli »ome 
have ill-naturedly observed that they 
seem much more likely to snuff them 
out—the danger of which appears to me 
to be purely imaginary ! 

But to be more Si rions. If there l)c 
nothing in snuff, it is evident that there 
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can be nothing in snuff-boxes ; and who 
will venture to say that^ when in a 
debate in the House of Comtnons, on 
the civil list, among other items of ex¬ 
penditure, 70001. was mentioned as an 
annual disbursement for snuff-boxes? 
Why should snuff-boxes to the value of 
from 10,0001. to J.5,000l. be given to 
secretaries of state and foreign ministers 
on the signing of any treaty, if they 
were not the symbols of something very 
deep and sagacious ; probably the most 
important, as they are often intrinsically 
the most valuable, part of the treaty ? 
C'ongress Ijeing in general assembled, 
secretly, if not professedly, for the pur- 
jM>se of tlirowing dust in each other’s 
eyes, no present could have been thought 
of more ap]>roi)Tiate and serviceable. 
Thus, by considering the reason of things, 
we i)erceivc how rash it is to stare or 
laugh at any thing merely because it 
appears very o<ld or silly to us at the 
first view ! It is possible also that these 
boxes, given to the secretaries, contain a 
sort of plul(»soplueal snuff, mentioned in 
the fiuardian, which, if taken in a cer¬ 
tain (piantity, will disengage the soul 
from the body Vour soul,’ says the 
writer, ‘being at liherly to transport 
luTself with a thought wherever she 
pleases, may enter into the pineal gland 
of the most learned philosopher, and, 
being so jdaced, become spectator of all 
the idras in his mind, which would 
instruct her in a inucli less time than 
the usual inothoils/—No. .35. Is tliis 
snuff* to bo despised, think you? The 
I’rench take more snuff than wc do, and 
as th y probably take more of this 
^philosophical snutfV which gives them 
the power of transporting themselves 
into the pineal glands of their opponents, 
thry are tliendbre, as it is admitted, 
greatly our superiors in making treaties. 
At this pinch, we are iiideod very apt to 
get into the wrong box. 

Now, 1 am far from being inclined to 
imitate the want of generosity exhibited 
ill these attacks; but I cannot help su¬ 
specting that our adversaries liavc been 
* set on to do this/ and that the snuff 
and the Trojan war have one ami the 
same origin, niere is an ancient story 
about a fox and some grapes; and 1 
heavily suspect that the active partisans 
in op))osition are not men who declaim 
against snuff liecausc they dislike it, but 
because their wives will not let them take 
it! Naso. 

VOL. IV, 


ITANXAH. 

Thk prettiest cottage on our village- 
green is the little dwelling of dame 
M^ilson. It stands in a comer of the 
common, where the hedgerows go curv¬ 
ing off* into a sort of bay round a clean 
briglit pond, the earliest haunt of the 
swallows. A deep, "woody green lane, 
such as llobhiina or Iluysilael might 
have paintcnl, a lane tliat hints of uight- 
ingah s, forms one boundary of the gar¬ 
den, and a sloping meadow the other; 
whilst the cottage itself, a low thatched 
irregular building, backed by a blooming 
orchard, and covered with honeysuckle 
and jessamine, looks like the chosen 
abode of snugness and comfort. And 
so it is. 

Dame IV^ilson was a respected servant 
in a most rcspect'ihle family, where she 
passed all the early part of licr life, and 
which she quitted only on her marriage 
with a man of character ami industry, 
and of that peculiar universality of genius 
which forms what is called in countr)" 
phrase a Imndy fellow. He could do 
any sort of work; was thatchcr, car¬ 
penter, bricklayer, painter, gardener, 
gamekeept r, ‘ every thing by turns, ami 
nothing long.’ No job came amiss to 
him. He killtd pigs, mended shoes, 
cleaned clocks, doctorti cows, dogs, 
and horses, and even w'cnt as far as 
bleeding and drawing teeth in his ex¬ 
periments on the human subject. In 
addition to thtse nuiltifarious talents, 
he was ready, obliging, and unfc aring ; 
jovial withal, and fond of gootl-fellow- 
ship; ami endow ed with a promptness 
of resource which made him the general 
adviser of the stupid, the puzzled, and 
the timid. H e* was universally admit ted 
to be the cleverest man in the pari'^h: 
and his death, whicli happened abotu 
ten years ago, in consequence of standing 
in the w’ater, drawing a pond for one 
neighbour, at a time wlicn he was over¬ 
heated by loading hay for anotht r, made 
ejuite a gap in our village commonwealth. 
John IVilson hud no rival, and has had 
no successor;—for the Robert Adams, 
w’hom certain youngsters would fain 
exalt to a co-partncry of tame, is simply 
nobody—bell-ringer—a ballad-singer 
—a troller of profane catches—a tiddler 
—a bruiser—a Idler on alehouse bene les 
—teller of good stories—a mimic—a 
)>oct!—U hat is all this to compare with 
the solid parts of John Wilson? AVhose 

i: 
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clock hath Robert Adams cleaned?— 
whose windows hath he mended?— 
whose dofif hath he broken?—whose 
pigs hath he rung?—whose pond hath 
ho fished?—whose hay hath he saved? 
—whoso cow hatli he cured ?—whose “ 
calf hath ho killed ?—whose teeth hath 
he drawn ?—whom hath he bled ? Tell 
me that,irreverent whipsters! No! John 
Wilson is not to be replaced. ITe was 
missed by the whole parish; and most 
of all he was missed at home. His ex¬ 
cellent wife was left the sole guardian 
and protector of two fatherless girls; 
one. an infant at her knee, the other a 
pretty handy lass about nine years old. 
Cast thus upon the world, there must 
have been much to endure, much to 
suffer; but it was home with a smiling 
patience, a hopeful cheerincss of spirit, 
and a decent pride, which seemed to 
command success as well as respect in 
tlieir struggle for independence. M’ith- 
out assistance of any sort, by needle¬ 
work, by washing and mending lace 
and fine linen, and other skilful and 

E rofitable labors, and by the produce of 
er ordiard and poultry, dame AVilson 
contrived to maintain herself and her 
children in their old comfortable home. 
There was no visible change; she and 
the little girls were as neat as ever; the 
house had stiU within and without the 
same sunshiny cleanliness, and the gar¬ 
den was still famous over all other gar¬ 
dens Sox its cloves, and stocks, and double 
wall-flowers. But the sweetest flower 
of the garden, the*joy and pride of her 
mother's heart, was her daughter Han¬ 
nah.^ Well might she be proud of lier! 
At sixteen Hannah Wilson was, beyond 
a doubt, the prettiest girl in the village, 
and the best, ficr beauty was quite 
in a different style from the common 
country rosebud—^far more clioice and 
rare. Its^ief characteristic was mo¬ 
desty. A light youthful figure, exqui¬ 
sitely graceful and rapid in all its move¬ 
ments ; springy, elastic, and buoyant as 
a bird, and almost as shy; a fair inno¬ 
cent face, with downcast blue eyes, anrl 
smiles and blushes coming and going 
almost with her thoughts; a low soft 
voice, sweet even in its monosyllables ; 
a dre.ss remarkable for neatness and pro¬ 
priety, and borrowing from her delicate 
beauty an* air of superiority not its own ; 
—such was the outward woman of Han¬ 
nah. Her mind was very like her person; 
modest, graceful, gentle, aifi'ctionate, 
'^-^ratetul. and generous aho\'e all. The 


generosity of the poor is always a very 
real and fine thing: they give what they 
want; anti Hannah was of all poor 
people the most generous. 8hc loved to 
give; it was her pleasure, her luxury. 
Rosy-cheeked apples, plums witli the 
bloom on them, nosegays of cloves and 
blossomed myrtle; tliese were olierings 
which Hannah delighted to bring to 
those whom she loved, or those who 
had shown her kindness«; Avhilst to 
others, who needed other attentions 
than fruit and flowers, she would givt? 
her time, her assistance, her skill; for 
Hannah inherited her mother's dexterity 
in feminine employments, with some¬ 
thing of her father's versatile ]>ower. 
Besides being an excellent lauluircs.’s, 
she was accomplished in all the arts i>i‘ 
the iictdle, millinery, dress-making, and 
plain work; a capital cutter-oiit, an in¬ 
comparable inemler, and endoAVid with 
a gift of altering, which made old things 
better than new. Slu' had no rival at a 
7'ifacnantvnio, as half the turned gowns 
on the common can winnss. As a dairy- 
woman, and a reaver of pigs and jK>ultr), 
she was equally successful: none of her 
ducks and turkeys ever died of neglect 
or carelcssne.ss, or, to use the phra.se of 
the poultry-yard on such occasions, of 
‘^ill-luck.' Hannah's fowls never dreamed 
of sliding out of the world in such an 
ignoble way; they all lived to be killt*d, 
to make a noLse at their deaths, as 
c})ickens should do. Slic was also a 
famous ^scholar;* kept accounts, wrote 
bills, read letters, and answered them ; 
was a trusty accomptant, .and a safe con- 
fltlaiite. There was no end to Hannah's 
usefulness or Hannah's kindness; and 
her prudence was equal to either. Kx- 
cept to be kind or useful she never left 
lier home; attended no fairs, or r< vcls, 
or Mayings; w'cnt nowhere hut to church; 
and seldom made a nearer approa4’h to 
rustic revelry than by standing at her 
own garden-gate on a Sunday evening, 
with her little .sister in her hand, to l<K)k 
at the lads and lasses on the green. In 

The real ‘ Hannali,’ going wieh a sick 
neighbour to the scti-^idc, brouglit, on her re¬ 
turn, her little htorc of shells aiul sea-weeds to 
the author, and prayed her to atcept thetn.— 
The oftering was of course tltankfully declined. 
—‘Oh do pray take tlicin,om'ain—-pray <Ui— 
yon love flowers, and these seemed like the 
flowers of the sea—Pray take them!—I f bought 
of you all the time I was gathering them—and 
it was such a pleasure!' I’lterc wan Jio resisting 
her. Are tho-;© shclh precious ? 
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Khortj our village bc<iuty liiicl fairly 
rcwlicd licr twentieth year without u 
wswyotlicart, without the slightest su- 
spieioii of her liaving ('ver written a 
love-letter on her own account; wlien, 
all on a sudden, appearances clianged, 
Slie was missing at the ' accustomed 
gat(' ;* and one ha<l seen a young man 
go into dame Wilsoifs; and another 
Ijad even descried a Iriin elastic figure 
walking, not unaccompanietl, down the 
sliady lane. Matters were (juitc clear. 
Hannah had gotten a lover; and, W'l)en 
poor little 8usan, who, deserted hy her 
ei.ster, ventured io peep rather nean r at 
the gay groupe, was laiigliingly qiies- 
timud on the sid\)ect, the iK’sitating 
No, anil the half Vi'S, of the smiling 
I'hilil, were ecjiially conclusive. 

.Since the now marriage act, w'c, who 
belong to country magistrates, have 
gaiiud a priority over the rest of tlie 
parish in matrimonial news.—We (the 
prixileged) see on a work-day the names 
which the sabbath announces to the ge¬ 
nerality. Many a blushing aukward pair 
hath our little lame clerk (a sorry 
(’nj>id!) ushered in between dark and 
light to stainnuT and hacker, to how 
,iml curtsy, to sign or make a mark, as 
it pleases Heaven. ()ue Saturday, at the 
usual hour, the limping clerk made l\is 
.ippt‘arance; and, walking through our 
little hall, 1 saw a fine athletic yotmg 
man, tlie very image of health and vi¬ 
gor, mental and bodily, holding the 
hand of a young woman, who, with her 
head liall* buried in a geranium in the 
wimlow, was turning bashfully away, 
listening, and yet not seeming to listen, 
to his lender whisners. 'J'he shrinking 
grace of that bending figure was not to 
he mistaken. * Hannah!' and she wont 
asiile with me, and a rapid series of 
question.s and ai^swors conveyed the 
story of the courtship. ‘ W'illiani was/ 
said Hannah, ‘ a journeyman hatter in 
H. lie luul w.ilked over one Sunday 
eveifing to see tl)c cricketing, and then 
ho came again. Her mother liked him. 
Kvery hoily liked her AVilliam—and she 
hail promi.sed—she was going—was it 
wrong —‘ Oh no!—and where are you 
to live ^ William has got a romn in li. 
He works for Mr. Smith, the rich hatter 
ill the inarket-plaix*, and Mr. Smith 
KjK'aks of him—oh, so well \ lUit W'il- 
liam will not tell me where our room 
is. I suppose in some narrow street or 
lane, which ho is afraid I shall not like, 
as our common is so pleasant. He little 


thinks—any where'—She stopped sud¬ 
denly; hut her blush and hiT clasped 
hands finished the sentence, ' any where 
v/itli him y —^ And when is the happy 
day ' ()n Monday fortnight, madam/ 
said the bridegroom elect, advancing with 
the little clerk to summon IlcUinah to 
the parlour, ^ the earliest day possible.' 
He drew her arm through his, and we 
parted. 

Tlic Monday-fortnight w'as a glorious 
morning; one of those rare November 
day.s when the sky and the air are soft 
and bnght as in April. * Wliat a beau¬ 
tiful day for Hannah !' was the first ex¬ 
clamation of the breakfast-table. * Did 
she Ull you where they should dine?'— 

^ X(', ma'am ; 1 forgot to ask.'—' I can 
tell you/said the master of the house, 
v.’itl/ vsomowliat of good-humored im¬ 
portance in his air, somewhat of the 
look ol* a man who, having kept a secret 
as long as it was necessary, is not sorry 
to get rid of the burthen. ^ I can tell 
you : in London.' ' In London ^— 

* Your little favorite has been, in 

high luck. *8he has married the only 
son of one of the best and richest men 
in ]L, Mr. Smith, the ^cat hatter. It 
is quite a romance,' continued he: * M’il- 
liam Smith walked over one Sunday 
evening to see a match at cricket. He 
saw our pretty Hannah,•and forgot to 
look at the cricketers. After having 
gazed his fill, he approached to adtlrcss 
her, and the little damsel was oftMike a 
bird. Al^illiam did not like her the less 
for that, and thouglA of her the more. 
Ho came again, and again ; ami at la.st 
contrived to tame this wild dove, and 
even to get the mfrre of the cottage. 
Hearing Hannah talk is not the way to 
fill! out of love with her. So William, 
at last finding his case serious, laid the 
matter hoforo his father, an4 requested 
his consent to the marriage. Mr. Smith' 
was at first a little startled ; but William 
is an only son, and an excellent son; and, 
after talking with me, and looking at 
Hannah (I believe her sweet face was 
the more eloquent advocate of the two), 
he reli'Uted ; and having a spice of his 
son's roma!ie<‘, finding that he Iiad riot 
mentioned his situation in life, he made 
n iioint of its being kept secret till the 
w'cdding-day. We have inaviagiHl the 
business of settlements; and \Villiam, 
having discovered that his fair bridy 
biis some eiiviosity see London (a cu¬ 
riosity, by the bye, which I sus^vot she 
owes to you or poor Lucy) inteuda 
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taking her thither for a fortnight. He 
will then bring her home to one of the 
Ix'st houses in B., a fine garden, fine 
ftirniiure, fine clothes, fine servants, 
and more money than she will know 
what to do with. Really the surprise 
of lord E*s farmer's daughter when, 
thinking she had married liis steward, 
he brought her to Burleigh, and installed 
her as its mistress, could hardly have 
been greater. I hope the shock will 
not kill Hannah though, as is said to 
have been the case with that poor lady.' 

-^ Oh no! llaTiiiali loves her husband 

too well. Any where ivith him !* 

And I was riglit. Hannah has sur¬ 
vived the shock. She is returned to B., 
and 1 have been to call on her. I never 
saw any thing so delicate and bride-like 
as she looked in her v/hite gown and her 
lace mob, in a room light and simple, 
and tasteful and elegant, with nothing 
fine except some beautiful greenhouse 
plants. Her reception was a rharmin^ 
mixture of sweetness and modesty, a 
little more respectful than usual, and 
far more shamefaced! Poor thing! her 
cheeks must have pained her! But tliis 
was the only difference. In every thing 
else she is still the same Haiiiiiih, and 
has lost none of her old habits of kind¬ 
ness and gratitude. She was making a 
handsome matronly cap, evidently for 
her mother, and spoke, even with tears, 
of her new father s goodness to her and 
Susan. She would fetch the cake and 
wine herself, and would gather, in spite of 
all remonstrance, «3ome of lur clK/iet? 
flowers as a parting nosegay. She did, 
indeed, just hint at her troubles with 

visitors and servants,-how strange 

and sad it was! seemed distressed at 
ringing the bell, and visibly shrank 
from the souml of a double knock. But, 
in spite of these calamities, Hannah is 
•a happy \J8man, The double rap was 
her husband's; and the glow on her 
check, and the smile of her lips and 
eyes when he appearetl, spoke more 
plainly than ever ^ Any where with him!' 

M. 

GERMAN rOrOLAR STORIES, 

Trttnslattrl Jj m Kinffcr-unrl^^Ifavs 

Mnrclicn, roUprtedhj/ MM, Grimm, 

It has^of laic years been a fashion 
Avith tlve (k rinans to collect the tales of 
the poO])!e and the nursery, and give 
them a plact; in their national literature; 
au licoior to whivh they cvrtainly are 


not entitled by any intrinsic merit of 
their own, though they may, perhaps, 
have a sort of antiquarian value, as il¬ 
lustrative of popular manners, or Uie 
connexion between distant countries. 
They bear no comparison with the 
splendid fictions of the East, to which, 
indeed, many authors fancy they can 
trace their origin; but this is a point 
to which Avc are inclined to demur; for, 
though some few talcs are like the talcs 
of the East, yet all such, mion inquiry, 
ivill be found to be of a later date, while 
those which are of avoAved antiquity arc 
evidently borrowed from the Edda, or 
from the licroic fables of the earliest 
periods, (’hrislianity miglit drive the 
old religion from the heads of the 
people, hut eouul not all at once erase 
it from tlieir hearts; and its legends 
still lingered with the peasants, though 
in each sneemsive tradition from the 
father to tlie son tlicy lost something of 
their original character, till at last, wdun 
the Scandinavian mythology was utUrly 
forgotten in the cottage, tliese tables re¬ 
mained as unconnected A'.onders, with¬ 
out any reference to religion. One fact, 
independent of similitude in incidents, 
seems to point at a common stock or 
origin; the same events and the same 
licroes appear under tlifferent forms and 
in dittcrent connexions, and it not uu- 
frcquently happens that one achieve¬ 
ment serves for many adventurers; thus, 
for instance, in one of (irimm's talcs, 
Avhere 'rhurnbling is digging at the 
bottom of a well, a millstone is treacher¬ 
ously thrown at him, upon which he 
.says,' drive aAvay the hens: they scratch 
the sand about till it flics into niy eyes.' 
The very same incident occurs in the 
Bear-son * (B.'.ren.sohn). Bi.ar-bon wishes 
to marry a pcasaiit'.s daughu r. when the 
father replies that the maiden is already 
promised in marriage to(ireat-VVhiskers, 
and Bear-son declares that he will kill 
his rival. IVescntly the left whisker of 
a man appears, in which are scattered 
three hundred and sixty-six birds'-nests, 
and soon aft(‘r <h*eat-Whiskers himself 
emerges from behind a mountain, and 
lays Ids head in the inaiden'.s lap. Bear- 
son now Idts him a tiTinenilous blow on 
the head Avitli his iron club, Avhen the 
giant,'—for w(' sup]>o,se such wldskers 
could ordy belong to a giant,—rubs the 
place with his hand, and eomplain.s that 

• Vitlc nVisc!niM.f« Lrbcn. imd 

d,T Beut-dicji mi Mi(tcd.iUcr. 
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a certain animal is tickling him. Bear- 
son strikes him a second time, and a 
second time the giant makes the same 
complaint, when the peasant's daughter 
says, ‘ It is a man that struck you/ The 
origin of botli these stories,—or rather 
of this story, for they are one and the 
same thing,—is to be found in the 
Hilda, from which we copy it, only pre¬ 
mising tliat the god Thor, with Loke, 
Tialfa, and Kaska, is on his journey to 
seek the giants. 

‘ When they had gone a little way, 
they came upon a vast plain, in which 
they traveled the whole day, although 
reduced to a great dearth of provisions. 
As the night approached, they looked 
about in all directions for a place to 
rest, and at length found, in the ilark- 
ness, the house of a certain giant, the 
door of which was as large as one of the 
sides. 11 was there that tht^y passed the 
night; hut, when itw'as about half over, 
they felt a violent earthquake, which 
shook the wliole building terribly. Thor 
arose, and called u],)on liis companions 
to seek with him some shelter, when 
they found on the right hand a neigh¬ 
bouring cbandxT, into whieli tlioy »n- 
tered; but I’hor, keeping by the door, 
%vhile the others from fear concealecl 
themselves at tlie extremity of their re¬ 
treat, took up his mace to defend him¬ 
self against w’hatever might happen. In 
the mean time they heard a terrible 
noise, and, the morning being come, 
'J’hor went out, and found near him a 
man who was prodigiously large, and 
snored with all his miglit, and Thor 
perceived that it was he who liad matle 
the noise during the iiigljt. IIereu[)ou he 
immediatelygirded hiiuselfwith the girdle 
of valor,whiehlias the property of increas¬ 
ing his strength; but, the giant having 
awaked, 'riior was afraid, aiul<Ud not dare 
to lance his mace at him, and contented 
himself with asking his name. 1 am 
called fSkrymner/ roplicnl the other; 
‘ for myself, 1 have no occasion to ask 
if you are the god Thor, and if you 
have taken my glove froni^me:' at the 
same time he stretched out his hand to 
retake it, and Thor perceived that the 
house where they had passed tlic night 
was the glove itself, and the chamber 
was one of tlie fingers of the glove. 
I‘poll this Skrymner asked ^ if he did 
not travel in comiiany?' to which Thor 
having replied in the affirmative, the 
giant oiicncd his wallet, and took out 
his moriiing provisions^ While Thor 


did the same with his companions, the 
giant put the two wallets together, and, 
throwing them over his shoulder, began 
to marcli at a great rate, and w^hen night 
came he went to sleep under a large 
tree, after having Aesired Thor to take 
his supper from the wallet. Soon after 
he began to snore furiously, when Thor, 
endeavouring to open the wallet (a thing 
scarcely credible; could not undo a single 
knot, whereat, taking up his mace in 
wrath, he lanced it at the giant's head. 
Skrymner, awaking, asked if any leaf 
had fallen upon him, or what else might 
be the matter } but Thor pretended to 
be askep under another tree, and again 
about midnight, hearing the giant snore, 
he raised his mace, and thought he had 
buried it in the sleeper's head. At this 
Skrymner awoke, and aske<l if any dust 
had fallen on him, and why Thor did 
not sleep ? to which Thor replied that 
he was going to sleep; but, a moment 
after, resolving tcj strike a third blow at 
his enemy, he collected all bis strength, 
and, as be thought, buried his inacc in 
tlie giant s cheek, when Skrymner, again 
awaking, put his hand to his face, and 
said, ^ are there not some birds on the 
tree > Mothought a feather dropped upon 
my check.'' 

Tliis is not the only point in which 
little Thumb rcsc'mblcs the god Thor; 
for both found a home in a giant's glove, 
and both were of diminutive stature. 

‘ Do not l>oast too much,' says the giant 
to Thor, ^ for in that place (IJtgard) we 
do not willingly endure little folks like 
yourself.' I'hen apin, the ash, ygdrasil, 
ui the ICdda, which reaches from hell 
to heaven, is the evident origin of Jack's 
Ixan-stalk; the hoots w^orn by Loke, 
when hi‘ ('scaped from Valhalla, are un¬ 
doubtedly the parents of tlie famous 
seven-league boots; the gifjt'd men of 
Fortuuius are in part Loke and TiaffaJ 
the companions of the St’andinaviaii 
gwl: Loke, like (Inigeon, eats up moun¬ 
tains of food, and Tialfa, like Lightfoot, 
outstrips the wriiid; hut tlic one is op¬ 
posed by Logo, i. e. Flame, and^ tne 
other is conquered by Hugo, i. e. 
'Fhought. The meaning of the orijowal 
has evajioratcd in the cnildish imitation; 
but it so much the more proves our 
point, and we do not hesitate to assert 
broadly and plainly that noiie of the 
old north(M‘n legends were pure inven¬ 
tions, but were all citlier borrowed from 
Scandinavian history or Saindinavian 
inytiiology. That in later times eastern 
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iinitations have crept in proves nothing, 
or proves the truth of our assertion; and 
lei it be understood, that if we liave con¬ 
fined our arguments solely to Dauinling, 
or little Thumb, it has not been from 
want of materials^ equally decisive^ on 
every other tale within Grimm s col¬ 
lection. Amongst these later popular 
tales may be included a variety of h'gends, 
growing out of local superstitions, or 
from hist.ory degraded into fable by 
popular fear and liatrcd, or popular 
ahection. The Christian devil is himself 
the founder of many a fearful story ; but 
these <lo not come within the scope of 
our discussion. At the same tinie we 
arc perfectly aware, that this very Scan¬ 
dinavian mythology lias itself consi¬ 
derable resemblance in many ]ioints to 
tides that arc evidently of eastern original, 
as, for instance, the Boots and the Mist 
Cap, or Cap of Invisibility, occur in tlie 
Calmuck romance of 8sidi Kur ; but the 
general character of oileiital superstition 
is too much at variance with that of Odin 
to allow of their liaving criginattd in 
the same source. 

’^'hese considerations have perhaps 
detained us too long from Baldwyn’s pub¬ 
lication ; but, to say the truth, there 
is little attractive in it, and, without 
being professed antiquaries, there is 
always somethi*ig delightful in traveling 
through the fairy land of other times. 
As far as concerns the mere circum¬ 
stance of translation, nothing can be 
objected to this volume; but, in the more 
material point of selection, we- can only 
pronounce an unqualified censure. In 
Grimm's two volumes much sad trash is 
to be found; yet still, when all this was 
cleared way, enough would have re¬ 
mained to furnish Out a bcK>k of the usual 
dimensions, and one which W'oidd have 
l>een held i^honor with the nursery till 
AvT hew system, which is silently at 
work, shall have ruined youth by a too 
early developement of reason at the 
expense of every other faculty. As i t is, 
the translator seems to have w'avcred 
between the very opposite designs of 
compiling a hook for children, and an 
archive for antiquaries; the notes and 
many of the tales being avowedly given 
with the latter intention, wliih^ the 
general tenor of the volume is decidedly 
for the taste of the nursery : on thr* one 
principle we have three wretched Adven¬ 
tures of Chanticleer and l*artlet, which 
can entertain nobody; and yet, as if with 
an opi»osite intention, the translators stop 


short, and do mt bring forward all the 
talcs of Dam nil ng or Thuinbliiig, which, 
in an antiquarian point of view, ought on 
no account U)have been omitted, thougb, 
as tales to entertain, they have literally 
no value whatsoever. AVe regret this the 
more, as the translators arc evidently 
well stored with legmdary ktjowlcdge, 
and under better aus]Mces would have 
erected a more substantial building. It 
is not too late yet; for the ])reseTJt vo¬ 
lume is too trifling to stand in the way 
of any such project, and if ever it should 
1 k‘ undertaken, wi* strongly reeonnneiid 
a more gein ral eollectiou Iroin Anidt, 
Hagen, Ib'scliing, Doeen, and others; 
bringing under one head all those tales 
Avhieli are cvitleiilly derived from the 
Kdda; under a second, tliose which 
have originate<l in the adventures of 
heroes rendered fabulous by the athli- 
tions of each siiccessi\e narratnr in the 
lapse of agi S ; umler a third, those le¬ 
gends which have grown out ol‘ the cor¬ 
ruptions of Christiiinily, in which the 
devil and his votaruson earth jilay a con¬ 
spicuous part; under a fourth, iictions, 
borrowed and disfigured from Roman 
history; and umlcr a fifth, talcs that 
are of easUrn origin. It is scarcely 
necessary to add, that the two last arc, 
comparatively speaking, mere modiTii 
innovations, and iiideetl we have no time 
to argue the point; for we havt^ yet to 
give some specimens from Baldwyn's 
publication, that our readers may be 
able to form their own opinions of its 
value. 

'riie best story in this volume is that 
of the Fisherman and his Wife; for it 
has something more of an object than is 
usual with flerman fables, 'fhe sub¬ 
stance of it, being compressed, is pretty 
nearly as follows. A fisherman one day 
caught a large plaice or flounder, wbicfi 
Ixjggcd and olilaiin d bis life al the fisher¬ 
man's liands, and on his return home h 
told the tale to his wift*, who said the fish 
was an enchanted fish, anrl urged him to 
go back and ask it to give them a cottage. 
'Fbe fisherman did as he was bidden, 
and fotiinl the sea all green and vellow ; 
but he stoixl at the water's eelge and 
said. 

Mannikin ! mannikin ! Tiinpu ihcc ! 

Flounder ! flounder ! in the soa, 

Ii'», my wife, tlie TUcbill. 

Wills not nous J wovdd will.* 

* This translation is not very |>of'tir.'i}, hut 
neither in the original p^HHical; and it haa the 
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^ Ilercwpon the fish aroee^ ainl, having 
heard liis request, bade him go homo, and 
he woixld find ]iis cottage. Accordingly 
he went home, and saw his wife standing 
at the door of a cottage, ^ Ah/ said he, 

^ how happily shall we live !* And for a 
week they were happy; but then the 
wife bade him return and ask the fish 
for a large stone-castle. 11 is heart was 
heavy when he found the water darkened, 
but at his invocation the fish arose and 
granted his request, and on his return 
he saw his wife in a castle. A little 
time and this did not satisfy her; she 
would be king over all the land ; and 
now the water was a dark-grey, and 
hoi led up in foam; hut the fish arose 
and granted tins request too ; Avben she 
w'as again dissatisded, and took it into 
her head that she w'ould be an emperor. 
I'liis time the water was quite black and 
muddy, and the wind ruslicd over it; 
hut the fish granted this request as he 
had done the former. And now the 
woman would he poiie, and, when the 
fisherinaii again summoned the fish, the 
water wms vi«)lently agitated, and all the 
sky wras dark, save one little spot of blue 
in the middle ; but th(^ fish appeared as 
before, and told him bis "wife should be 
pope, and on his return he found that 
she really was so. Tliis how'cver did 
not satisfy her; site now wished to bi‘ 
lord of the sun and moon; and the poor 
fisherman, though with a heavy heart, 
was forceil to revisit the sea, wliieli nowr 
rolled in black waves, mountain high, and 
crownt'd with foam. ‘AVhat does she 
want now?’ said the fish. ^ Ah/ said he, 

* she w'unts to be like the living God.’ 
^(to home/ replied the fish; she sits 
again in her hovel.* And there they sit 
to the prestan. day.* 

intril: of’rendering the Gemian word for word ; 
in IWdwyn’s bm,k. the original meaning is 
q^iitc lost in a vain attenq)! to give a |>octical 
CA)lour to that which is essentially prosaic, 

O man of the sea! 

Come listen to me; 

For Alice, iny wife. 

The plague of uiy life. 

Has sent me to beg a boon of thee. 

The old English verb to «•///, gives the tJennan 
U’olhtt exactly; indeed, it is pne and the siiine 
word. 


This story is in the Pomeranian dia¬ 
lect, and reads prettily enough in the 
English version, though there are some 
slight mistakes, and some leaping over 
particular phrases, that seem to indicate 
the translators were not great proficients 
in the low German. It is not, however, 
a point of much consequence ; for their 
substitutions, if not always in the spirit 
of the original, are not contemptible in 
diction, and harmonize sufficiently witli 
the general character of such wTiting. 

I'he story of Frc<lerick and (.'atharinc 
is evidently of eastern origin, hearing a 
strong resemblance to the tale of the 
Idiot Xailoun, and, according to our 
creed, is therefore of a later date. The 
Grateful Beasts is probably derived from 
a relation in the Calmuek romance of 
JSsidi Kur, without any claims whatever 
to Scandinavian origin. The Golden 
(.ioose is astoi*y of Dummling, or Little 
Stupid, whom the translator always 
confounfls with Daumling, or Little 
Thumb, though these heroes are as 
diftertnt as Ajax and Agamemnon; 
Daumling, a lineal descendant of *J'hor, 
is with us degraded into Tom Thumb, 
whereas Duimnling, both in name and 
character, is a very insignificant being, 
incapable of any degradation, Mrs. Fox 
is one of the worst tales in the whole 
collection, in which ileynard plays 
the hero. The Jew in the Bush is an 
admirable nursery h gend, different frag¬ 
ments of which have been transplanted 
to other soils, or else it is a happy 
combination; we cannot pretend to say 
which is the case, though wc incline to 
the former opinion; and it has an ad¬ 
ditional value in our eyes, as having 
suggested one of the most pleasing inci¬ 
dents in AVieland's doligluful poem of 
Oheron. 

This brief account docs jiot inelpde 
all the fables in Baldwyi/s volume, n3J^ 
is it necessary to enter into a more 
minute detail. Enough has bt^oii said to 
show the reader tlie nature and value of 
the work; and though, as far as regards 
print, paper, and emlKdlishment, it is 
wretchedly gotten up, there is yet within 
its two yellow boards sufficient to justify 
its purchase. 
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THE WTO. 

A rETER-riJfWARIC. 

'Tis call'd a proof, by their lampooning foes, 

(Itut 1 no credence lend) 

That women from the naked 7Vc/.v descend. 

Because they wear so little clothes: 

As well it might be said, 

Their blood is AV/xo//, 

Because some ancient maid 
Has worn a Caxeti. 

The rlnjmc is better than the reason, 

Of those who in these musty records dig— 
But one’s a naked lie—the other treason. 

For *tis a secret, when a lady 'ivcars a 
Once 1 have heard 
The thing occurrM, 

But never was suspected— 

And by the laws of good society, 

’i'is quite unfit a female fallacy 
Should ever be detected. 

Nor was it here, 

As ’twill appear. 

By any rudeness known; 

But, as the mazy dance she led, 

A ringlet caught, and from her head 
The luckless wig fell down. 

Pope*s Rape not half so much could shock, 

For that was but a single toch. 

While Juliti might with truth he call’d. 

By this mishap, quite bald. 

A barren subject—food for scoff, 

(Though not a thing you could take Iiold of.) 

^ What w'as there to be done— 

To stand the laughter, or to run ? 

Her wits were ready, and she turn'd the tables 
By recollecting one of .iFsop's fables : 

‘ M^ly fix on me your hundred eves, 

^ And stare,’ said she, ' with .sucfi surprise ? 
' 'What wwider is there 
^ ’Fhat this borrow'd hair, 

A sfranger, should <lescrt, and fall away, 

‘ When 1 could never get ///// otm to sta\ r' 


ANCn.NT DANUIliS, 

A rOSFFSMON. 

The Doetor*, as we learn, once said 
To Mistress Thrate, 

Howe'er a man he stoutly made. 

And free from ail. 

In flesh and bone and colour thrive, 

^ He's going down at ttiirfj/^^/ive/ 


Johnson. 
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The Compact,—An Aneodofc. 

Yet Horace could his vigor muster, 

And would not, till a later lustre 
One single inch of ground surrender 
To any swain in (Jiipid's calendar. 

But one 1 think a jot too low. 

And t’other is too high f know: 

No, what 1 've found, J ’ll freely state— 

The thing may do till H irtii-cifrht; 

But that’s a job—for then, in truth, 

One's but a clumsy sort oiyouth; 

And spite of looks, some evil tongue 
AYill say the Dandy is not young. 

For *inid the yellow and the searf 

I'liough here and there a leaf be green. 

No more the summer of the year 

It is, than when one swallow^ 's seen- 
Tailors adorn a thousand vrays. 

And (though Time won’t) men may make siuys. 
The dentist, barber, make repairs, 

New teeth supply, and colour hairs ; 

But art cannot restore the spring— 

It will not do— 

A hean 's a very wretched thing 
At forty^two ! 

-fuge suhpicari 

Cujuft octavum trepidavit frtas 

( llaudcrc Intintm. Lib. ii . od. i . 

Suspect me not—at fotty ycarSy 
My age foibids all jealous fears. 

*!• hly ^lay of life w fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf.— Macheth, 


THF COMPACT.-AN ANECOUTi:. 

'rwo friends, by name Ringlebcn and 
Helsen, in an hotir of social intercourse 
entered into a solemn compact, that 
whichever <licd first should, if possible, 
return from the world of spirits to the 
survivor. Thu covenant was made at 
iniduight, which seemed to set oil it an 
irrevocable seal; and, a short time after¬ 
wards, occasion separated the two friends; 
llelscn returning to bis native land, 
’Westphalia, and Ringlebcn following his 
professional avocations in a distant part 
of (iermany. 

Thirty years of separation elapsed, 
and llinglelKm ceased to think of his 
absent friend, or oply thought of him 
as a lieing that he had loved: the bond 
of friendship was not broken, but it was 
almost worn out by time and the bustle 
of the world j and as to the com part^ if 
that ever occurred to his recollection, it 
was only as a youthful folly, suggested 
by enthusiasm, and to be jput off by the 
maturity of reason. But it should seem 
as if an idea, once received into the mind, 
is never to be expelled: it may be hidden, 
or may be what we call forgotten ; yet 
there it really is, like * some lurking 

vor. IV. 


disorder in the blood, ^ready to burst 
forth in all its original strength, when 
circumstances shall favour its develope- 
iiient. So too it happened with the sub¬ 
ject of our story: his wife had been dead 
a twelvcmontn exactly, and the anni¬ 
versary of her death, by exciting his 
imagination and forcing his mind away 
from the present, made him peculiarly 
apt to any visionary impressions. Regret 
for her loss awoke in him veith redoubled 
force, and he even found a pleasure in 
its indulgence, though till tftSSUfSJtei 
always been anxious to repress it JitT 
visited her grave, and for the first time 
thought of erecting a monument to her 
memory, on which he proposed to place 
her bust: for the last part of his project 
some motlel was requisite to the sculptor. 
With this view not rung better occunm to 
him than a miniature, made before his" 
marriage; and, in looking for tliis, he 
stumbled on a likeness of his old friend, 
Ilclsen. At the same time Jie found 
several letters and little poeSfis of the 
Westphalian, the perusal of which 
brought him back to the days of their 
early friendship. His mind, already un¬ 
nerved by previous associations, h^ame 
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sad and fevered, and, as the reason sank 
into languor, tlie imagination grew fear¬ 
fully active, increasing the disease, to 
which it owed its power. The nightly 
compact between liimself and llelscn 
now rose to his fancy in present and 
vivid form, not as a thing of doubt, but 
as one of probable and near fultihnent; 
and, when the hour of rest came, ho 
laid himself on a sleepless pillow. 

Ringleben’s bcd-chainbev was next to 
his study; the curtains that divided the 
two apartments were let dowm, but ho 
could see through them into the side of 
the room which was opposite tlic out¬ 
ward door. The clock struck twelve, as 
he turned his face to the wall in tlie 
hopeless expectation of sleep, v/hen he 
perceived a pale gliininoring liglu, spread¬ 
ing over the wainscot; a circuinstance 
which surprised him the more as tlie 
shutters were closed, so that the moon¬ 
light could not enter. He instantly 
turned round to sec if any body Avas in 
the ante-room: no one avas vir-iblc, but 
the room vras filled with a sort of twi¬ 
light, that partially gleamed through the 
curtains into the bcd-chambcr, upon 
which he called to his servant, under 
the idea that it was he ivho came for 
something he had forgotten.—No answer 
—no footstep—no opening or shutting of 
the door. With increasing surprise he 
started up in his bed, gazing fixedly into 
the apartment,—^and there stood his 
friend, Helsen, clothed in a long white 
garment, that seemed to wave in a magic 
nalo. Though no^ so much alarmed as 
to lose any portion of liis reasoning 
powers, still he v/as stricken with a 
mingled feeling of awe and terror: he 
again called to his servant; but the 
figure by signs admonished him to 
silence. Expectation was now wound 
up to the highest pitch—the vision 
,^opbkV khJr the voice was the voice of 
Helsen. A pause ensued, which to his 
terror was lixe the lapse of ages—again 
it spoke:—^llinglebcn! after so long 
an absence!'—And the curtains were 
fiung back, a light filled the chamber, 
an4 the apparition stood close beside him. 

*' Ringleben ! I>o you not know me 

‘ I know you, Helsen !* 

In an instant the supposed shadow em- 
bra^ him with a grasp of substance, 
which indicated muscle and inarrotv; the 
hand that held his, held it so tightly in 
the fervor of the moment, that he was 
fain to cry out to Ihj released, and necdwl 
no words to convince him that he was 


Uot dealing with an apparition: but 
when the spectral ivomler had ceased, 
he became no less surprised to see the 
living friend than he had been before to 
see the dead one; a surprise that was 
readily alid simply clean d up by tlio 
subsequent account of llelscn. 

llus event took place when the tvholo 
Austrian army was in motion, and its 
marcli brought Helsen, who tvas a 
quarter-master, into the neiglilajurlnxHl 
01 his friend, Ringleben. A dchive to see 
the companion of his early days naturally 
awoke in Ids breast; and tbougli his 
military occupatiors only allowed an 
absence of Ibnr-and-twtiUy Imurs, be 
immediately set off, and av.is admitted by 
tin* servant on the pi; a of an aneient 
intiniaev. ^Viib a foobisb but enniieeu 
love of exciting be mpiisnd 

the servant to bring biin into bis frieudV 
cliamber Avitliuut intredneiion, and pro¬ 
mised to be answeral)!. for it with Ins 
master. Botli cr».pt softlv Into the ante¬ 
room, and had probably ojJLTitd the 
fu>or in the very niihiUe tliat Ringleben 
turned himself towaids the wall, and 
W'as first roused by the pale glimmer 
which evidently arose from a <lark lantern 
carried by the servant, and which poural 
a faint light througli the curtains, Tlie 
strange sbadov^y appearance of the vi¬ 
sion WHS rcferjible to causes no less 
simple. It was Helsen s refur turn in a 
mirror that lie saw, not Helsen Idmself; 
and the white garment was nothing more 
than a mantle in the uniform of his 
regiment. Tlic sign, which Kinglebeii 
had fancied addresst'd to liiniself, was, in 
fact, an order of siknee to tlio servant, 
wlio threw hack the curtains of the ante¬ 
room, which action was reflected in the 
glass: in short, all was attrilmtabk* to 
obvious causes, that, under the circum¬ 
stance of daylight and cool bloOfl, could 
never have been mistaken. 


THE MODKRN OINDi;UKI.L a. 

A V tile period in which the gay city of 
Bath had attained the zenith of its pro¬ 
sperity, and was the favorite liaunt of 
that capricious goddess who has sinci? 
nearly deserted the standard she had 
raised amid its sphndiil terraces, follow¬ 
ing many a peer and titled dame, the 
name of Albany V'alJancey appeareil in 
tJic pump-room liook. The genthTuan 
who owned ibis designation was the sole 
representative of an ancient and wealthy 
tamily, just entering upon Unit jx'riod 
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(previous io middle age) \vhich is usuallj 
termed the prime of life; and, becoming 
a little tired of his usual pleasures and 
pursuits, he was beginning to ponder 
upon the expediency of providing him¬ 
self with an elegant and rational com¬ 
panion, who might enliven the solitude 
of his country mansion. Of all places 
under tlie sun, if we except tlie grand 
mart at C/onstantinople, Bath appeared 
to be tile best calculated for the aecom- 
dishnicnt of his wishes, in presenting a 
louiulless variety for his choice: the op¬ 
portunity which public placis afforded 
for introduction to any fair om? whose 
jK rr.on pleased his fancy, and the easy 
and constant intercourse which the 
.vocicly jurmitted, were also circuin- 
idanecs most favorable to his view's. 

IJlissed w'ith a handsome person, a 
well cidtivjitcdmind, and gentlemanlike 
manners, in addition to a very respectable 
rent-roll, Vallancey received the most 
tlatUring attention from all the matrons, 
and smiles of tlic sweeUbt gradousiuss 
from tlu; inajoiily of the r,ini.>le iuffes of 
his acquaintanev, Tlnse distinelions, 
fanning those sparks of vanity ^vhich 
are inherent in every human breast, 
rendered hijii very fastidious in his 
taste: tolerahly certain of being accipted 
whenever, raid to whomsoever, lie made 
his bow, and being of a steady and 
reflecting turn of mind, he determimd 
iHHin the utmost scrupulosity in his 
clioice; and an ankle a liair s breadth 
thicker than the standard of beauty 
permitud, tlie slightest tinge ap]>roxi- 
niating to re<l tliat mingled with a tress 
of brilliant auburn, a tucker too libtTally 
pareilaway, a defalcation of taste in tlie 
arrangement of colors or drapery, or a 
blemish discovered in the pedigree, were 
sufficient to destroy any prepossession 
which he might have entertained on a 
more distant survey. W'ith regard to 
the endowments of the mind, he was 
still more particular. Every accom¬ 
plishment, added to a i>erfect acquaint¬ 
ance with the />e//e.v-Awas insuf¬ 
ficient, unh'ss joint'll to sweetness of 
tcmpi'r, strong sense, and lively spirits; 
the slighU'st indication of any un- 
amiable feeling, or the most trifling 
inelegance in language, gesture, or de¬ 
portment, was visited liy the heavy pu¬ 
nishment of liis withdrawn admiration. 
Thus he vacillated amid the fainst 
flowers of tli6 parterre, looking, liking, 
and Icavirui;, until he was wnivcrsaliy 
jironoimccd to be certainly not a inar- 
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ryiii^'nian,—Tlitjse extravagant pre¬ 
tensions are so common, that, though 
tliey may raise a smile, tliey wull fail to 
excite astonishment. 

With that self-delusion which leads 
men to scrutinize the qualifications and 
titles of others to esteem and admira¬ 
tion with a critic's eye, whilst tliey re¬ 
main totally blind to tlieir own imper¬ 
fections, Vallancey was perfectly uncon¬ 
scious of the ridiculous arrogance that 
characterised his expectations; and, 
fancying his desires to be remarkably 
m(Klerate, he hugged liimself in the 
w’iwlom that secured him from becoming 
the dujie of mediocre beauty and super¬ 
ficial attractions. The Bath season was 
on the wane, and he began to Ije tireil of 
lounging in the iminp-roomin tlie morn¬ 
ing, flirting in tlie ball-room at night, 
encounUriiig the same faces, listening to 
the same remarks, and meeting with the 
same disappointments in his search after 
perfection. One evtning, languidly en¬ 
tering the arstinbly-rooms, without the 
sligliUst expectation of meeting with 
any tiling move amusing than the coin- 
mon-placts of the ball routine, hecspicti 
a young lady whom he snpixised to be 
a new visitor. She happened to belong 
to the order of beauty that particularly 
pleased Iiiin ; it was the style of counte¬ 
nance wherein sweetnese was mingled 
tvith tliat nobility of feature which 
seemed to indicate high de.sctmt: her 
easy and well-proportioned figure was 
.sufficiently above the middle height to 
claim the charm of dignity, yet too near 
it to awaken the approliension that any 
accession of flcsli (for Vallancey had al- 
W'ays an eye to the probable alterations 
that time w^ould make) would render it 
deserving the appellation of masculine- 
Anxious to discover whether the qualifi¬ 
cations of her mind were in unison with 
the loveliness of her jicrson, fTC^JlWBilWk 
an introduction from the master of the 
ceremonies, and led her to the dance, 
(.iifted with superior mental acquire¬ 
ments, she displayed her talents in a 
manner so elegant and unaifected, and 
supported her share in the conversation 
with such sportive vivacity, that his hi¬ 
therto impenetrable heart was com¬ 
pletely subdued: yet his usual habit of 
wariness prevented him from tlisplaying 
the extent of his admiratiott; and his 
fair partner, unconscious of her con¬ 
quest, laughed and chatted away ap¬ 
parently as free from suspicion, as 
she w'aa guiltless of design. To tome 
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pertinent questions which he put respect- studs of raid and silver: the distant bay 
ing her family^ die replied carelessly^ of a shejj^erd’s dog, and the cawing of a 
that her fether was a merchant in Bristol, colony of rooks domiciliated in die vene- 
and that his name was Bavenscroft; rable tower of Widcombe church, made 
and, when he expressed a hope that she wild music in the breeze ; and the city 
intended to remain long at Bath, she of Bath lay spread at his feet, glittering 
informed him that she had only arrived in the sunshine like the palace of Alad- 
in time to dress for the ball, and that a din. Hours dew away like minutes; 
carriage was in waiting to convey her and it was not until sensibly infonned 
home. He left her for a moment to at- by a change in the atmosphere that the 
tend the summons of a friend, and ere climate of England is not particularly 
his return she had vanished. He went favorable to such af-fresco enjoyments, 
to bed, his mind filled with her image, that he tliought of' moving from the 
and whole ages gone in love; and, before spot. 

morning, he had settled every thing to The next morning he mounted his 
his own satisfaction. She was most as- horse, and took the road to Bristol- One 
suredly the ninth statue of which he had of Fortune’s spoiled cliildren, the idea of a 
been so long in search; and though the disappointment never entered his breast; 
Bristol merchant did not sound so well the careless case of Miss Bavcnscroft’s 
as he could wish, still the objection which manners betokened a disengaged heart; 
his pride suggested, his passion easily and, accustomed to entertain a favorable 
waved, as the younger branches of even opinion of himself, he doubted not that 
noble families frequently engaged in a little attention on his part would secure 
trade. That she could boast of high ex- her affections. In this placid and self- 
traction he could not doubt: it might be satisfied state of mind, he was disposed 
traced in every lineament of her ma- to be pleased with every tiling that met 
jestic style of beauty. He thought of his view. AV’^heii clear of the suburbs of 
Venice and Genoa, of the ducal raer- the city, he paiis^^l to admire the gay 
chants of Florence, and dreamed of plantations crowned with tasteful edf- 
Tyrian purple, gold from Ophir, and ficcs, that rose crescent upon crescent 
bales of diamonds, and, above all, of his like the hanging gardens of Babylon ; 
fascinating partner. and following the mazes of tlie Avon, 

Unwilling ter show too great eagerness which wound like a silver thread through 
in the pursuit,he constrained his inclina- luxuriant mcadovrs, now hiding itself 
tion, and remained one day in Bath; amid embowering alders, and now spread- 
hut, the struggle only adding fuel to the ing into pools of liquid glass, he rc^ct- 
flame, he left the giddy scenes of fashion, ted not the absence of more prominent 
and sought out th^most lonely spot in beauties in the ^ scenery. On reaching 
Prior-park for the indulgence of his me- the top of Keynsham-hiJl, a wider pro- 
Jitations; and all the visionary ecstasies, spect <mencd to his view—an extensive 
attendant on the infant dream of love, tract of rich land gently undulated with 
showered down their roseate wreaths to verdant swells, and dotted with the 
bless his reverie. While he was seated sweetest feature of British Iandsca[K‘, the 
on the moss-povered root of a tree, whose quiet sheltered village, soinetiincs only 
l uxuriant; J> rancbe8, just budded into betrayed amid the luxuriant hedge-rows 
^A^ifyllsScured him from the fervid rays by a graceful wreath of smoke, the ruby 
of a nowpowerful sun, every object coin- gleams of a cottage casement reflecting 
bined to increase the luxurious sensa- the sunshine, or tlie simple spire of the 
tions occasioned by profound quietude, parish church. A white vapor hanging 
when stealing on the senses of one lulled mid-way in air plainly pointed out tlie 
in the delicious slumbers of the mind, to hollow wheredn the city of Bath is built; 
whom fancy presented her loveliest and and on the heights of Claverton the scr- 
most delightful visions. The sloping pentine waves of a bright yellow roail, 
sunbeams danced on the greensward, as stretching upwards until it reaches the 
the soft gale gently agitated the blossoms horizon, seemed a path that led to 
of the overhanging lime-trees; the wild heaven. On a nearer approach to Bris- 
honeysuckle woveits variegated coronets lington, the indications of its vicinity to 
amid die snowy clusters of the hawthorn; a wealthy city teame very aTmaront* 
the lurking violet betrayed its vicinity by stately mansions surrounded by exten- 
its lavish odors, and the daisy and the ‘uve pleasure-grounds followeil esicli other 
primrose inlaid the emerald turi' with in quick snccewion; and, on quitting the 
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village, Bristol itself clothing the side of 
A hill, and more embellished with towers 
and steeples than its less ancient neigh¬ 
bour, formed a splendid and interesting 
object, presenting to the mind an idea 
of magnificence which its interior most 
cruelly disappoints. Vallanccy soon be- 
ciime aware of many of the abominations 
of the place: Temple-street and all its 
horrors, outraging every sense, and 
wounding every nerve, burst upon him. 
The Ulih that darkened the old-fashioned 
mean-looking houses, and obscured the 
uneven jiavement; the harsh grating of 
hallicrs loaded with bars of iron clang¬ 
ing with incessant dissonance; and the 
vinsavory odors arising from the mix- 
ture of hides, tobacco, tallow, drugs, 
molasses, and rum, together witli tlie 
sable suffocating drapery which every 
efbly heat down from the chimneys of 
glass-houses and sugar-refiners, seemed 
only comparable to the delectabililies of 
Panileinoiiium. Inexjjressildy disgiKstcil, 
lie bastened througb the narrow streets, 
anxious to escape from the contempla¬ 
tion of the rivdics of the city, so different 
from his previt>us ideas of inerehandize, 
suggesU d perhaps by the description of 
the |H>et: 

The freigluiige of the gallant argosy 
PouT'; out tre:isures on the crnwilcd mart, 
Ihirple, anti crimson, woof of foreign looms, 
'I’lsc glittering carbuncle whom swartliy hands 
Have (lug frivu hidden mines in distant Ind, 
The jnoiiiirch ()f the forest’s precious tusk, 
rerfume, and golden dii'.t, and toitoise-shell, 
H<uua;,cii.> steel, and gums of Amby, 

And stranger birds fruiii tmpic climes, and 
gems 

Won from the crowns of eastern emperors. 

lie entered a street which properly 
sliould be denominated Broad-lane, and, 
pulling up his horse at the principal inn, 
inquired of the landlord where Mr. Ra- 
venscroft the merchant lived. Mine 
lioHt stared at the question, and promptly 
replied that no such person as IMr. Ra- 
vcTigcroft the merchant resided in Bris¬ 
tol; but that there was a very ricli 
butcher of that name, a worthy neigh- 
lamr of his in Christmas-street. Vallaii- 
cey, scouting tlie idea which was thus 
insinuated, told Boniface tliat he must 
be in error; for that he was confident the 
name of the gentleman whom he in¬ 
quired after was Raveiiscroft, and that 
he was also a merdfiant; The pertina¬ 
cious landlord still adhered to his asser¬ 
tion, called upon others to corroborate 
his statement, and finally producetl a 


directory, in which only one Ilavens- 
croft appeared, followed by the appella¬ 
tion of butcher. Unconvinced, yet not 
choosing to enter into a controversy with 
his host, Vallanccy gave up the point, 
and, after ordering some refreshment, 
strolled towards (Jhristmas-street, an in¬ 
definable feeling inducing him to &ke it 
in his route in a ramble for the purpose 
of prosecuting farther inquiries. The 
street was dark and dirty ; and every 
successive story of the mean houses pro¬ 
jected over the one beneath, until a space 
so narrow intervened between the oppo¬ 
site attics, that the inhabitants might 
join hands in friendly salutation. A lit¬ 
tle superior to its neighbours, Vallanccy 
quickly espied the butcher's shop: the 
name of Havenscroft, certainly not a com¬ 
mon one, blazed over the door in gold let¬ 
ters, and he was a little staggered on per¬ 
ceiving delicate white shades to the draw¬ 
ing-room window^s, and two rows of pots 
filled with choice spring flowers, sup¬ 
ported U|x>n shelves of green lattice. A 
nandsomc woman, about forty, stood 
apparently quite at home in the shop, 
Inside a tall, stout, jolly-looking fellow, 
with a face as red and as broad as a round 
of beef. The man was of the ordinary 
description of butchers; but the face of 
the female, though less beautiful and 
dignifled, forcibly remnxled him of his 
Bath charmer. Imindlc d by the resem¬ 
blance to seek instant conviction, he ap- 
proachetl tJie private door: the trepida¬ 
tion of his frame caused him to knock 
slightly; a servant obeyed the summons, 
and replied to his question concerning 
Miss Ravenscroft, that she was at home, 
and, ignorant of the etiquette of visitiug, 
fiitFercHl him to ascend the stairs alone. 
He opened the doorof the drawing-room, 
but advanced not beyond the threshold; 
for, arrayed in an elegant 
busily employetl in putting tl)eTasF7m&^ 
to a basket of roses, sate the identical 
lady with whom he had danced at the 
ball. Uttering a faint exclamation as 
she raised her head and perceived her 
visitor, the fair Cinderella, covered with 
c>onfusion, hlnsheil the deepest crimson, 
and in another second the rich suffusion 
deserted her cheek, and left it of a deadlv 
j^eness. Highly offbtided, stung at bis 
msappointnient, and mortified by the 
conviction that he had erred most egre- 
giously in his judgement, Vallancey cast 
an indignant glance towards her, mut¬ 
tered almost indistinctly butcher's 
daughter!' and, turning on his heel, made 
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tlie best of liis way down stairs^ nor 
paused for an instant, until he repjained 
his inn. He tried to lauf^h at his adven¬ 
ture ; but the joke was too serious ; and, 
every nioinent becoming more angry, 
he began to think himself exceedingly 
ill used. It was impossible to get rid 
of the subject of his annoyance; lor the 
image of Miss llavenscroft in all her 
accomplished loveliness haunted his 
imagination. Accustomed to extinguish 
every flame kinillcd hy bright eyes upon 
the slightest disgust, he'ivas astonished 
at his own feelings. The tenacity with 
which a butcher's daughter held her 
place in his heart alarmed his pride. 
Unacquainted w'ith the subtleties of love, 
hesoughta remcily in resentment, which 
was only to be found in indilfbrence; 
and, without reflecting upon the impro¬ 
priety of indulging his anger, he called for 
pen and ink, and wrote a wrathful letter. 

^ Madam, 1 make no apology for 
my intrusion on your i^rivacy this inorn- 
ing; hut lest iny visit may prove a 
subject ef triumph, and encouragement 
in the practice of those deceptive arts 
which led inc to seek tlie cultivation of 
your acquaintance under a ridiculous 
delusion, 1 hritily in form you, that, had 
you candidly and honestly confessed to 
me the trade .ind occupation of your 
fatlier, whom you falsely ri'prcsented as 
a Bristol merchant, I would have over¬ 
looked the disgrace of the connexion, 
and have raised you to a station above 
any hope or expectation you could rea¬ 
sonably entertain. • Let the knowlcge 
that this act of moral turpitude lias for 
ever deprived you of the aflections of a 
gentleman and a man of lionor be a 
lesson for tlie ro^!;u1ation of your future 
conduct; and i shall the less regret 
that you have made a dupe of Albany 

^‘■^TSmRsned with himself, and dis¬ 
gusted with others, the discotiifited lover 
scarc<?l)rallowed his horse time to breathe 
ere he remounted, and commtnced his 
journey homewards. A sliort interval 
had strangely altered the frame of liis 
mind. 

In vain Uic teeming earth bloointd redolent 
An Eden of delight ; he iir) charm 
In green cuajnerd meads and budding fif^wers; 
He heard 140 mndf i:^ the hu.nnhr.g bee, 

Felt not the imdty t,r the soft air 
Breafliiog deliciou'^ odors. -— 

The blank was in Iiis srnd; lie cantered 
^^/back in no very enviable mood ; and the 


next morning lic prepared to quit Batli. 
Calling at tue post-office, lie found a 
letter addressed to him in a female hand, 
bearing the Bristol i)ost-mark. The 
contents ran thus. 

‘i*lact d in a very delicate situation, I am 
aware that you may construe my reply to 
your note into a continuation of those de¬ 
ceptive arts of which you are pleased to 
accuse me; yet, however painful the idea 
of such an imputation may ho, the con¬ 
scious feeling of my perfect innoceiico of 
any design save that wdiich 1 avow has 
emboldened me to make a trifling effort 
to clear myself from those licavy charges 
which you have brought against me. 
Jlfudercil hy the refinements of ethica- 
tion (the mistaken gift of a loo indulgent 
father) unable to take pleasure in the 
society of my equals, I w^as sometime s 
induced to vary the monotony of an 
almost conventual life hy occasional ex¬ 
cursions to Bath. In these visits aimise- 
meiit was my sole object; and, had 
your maini;T betrayed the i,yniptoiu 
of any sentiment beyomi comu.nn gal¬ 
lantry, i should have gu,iide<l \ny name 
and the place of my n sideiiee nom your 
kiiowlege with the most j'.alous care: 
but, considering you in the light of a 
casual ae(|uaiiiUnc(‘, to wliom no mark 
of confidence couhl be due, I answered 
licedlessly, and certainly witlicut tlte 
slightest intention of inducing yem to 
seek a second interview; neitlu r did my 
vanity suggest the possibility of your 
making a journey to Bristol upon such 
vague information ; nor can you reason¬ 
ably condnnn me for witli holding a con¬ 
fession, that might hav<‘ subjected mo to 
tlu* o])I(X{iiy and disgrace of an inniudiate 
dismission from the hall-room, and have 
effcclually prevented me frotn tht; future 
enjoyment of what I <leemcd an innocent 
gratifleation. 'i'he ]»itUT censure which 
you have f>assvd upon my conduct''l)as 
led me to consider my iuirusion into 
polished society in a very painful ])oint 
of view ; and, thongii I must feci tliat 
you have judged me harshly and most un- 
incTcifully, 1 am not too proud to receive 
a lesson that has tauglit me the folly at 
least ot Jacking to rise above the situation 
in wliich it lias pleased Heaven to place 
rne. T earnestly beg you to believe that 
J have not endeavoured to vindicate 
myself from a ihsire to deprecate your 
resentment; hut if at any future periocl 
cool considtration should induce you to 
view my errors in a less repreht imble 
light, be aj^oored ihrtt though I deeply 
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wounded by the severity of your censure, 
no sentiment of anf^er has dietatod tlio 
reply of your obedient servant, i'hnily 
Itavenscroi’t.' 

Vallanccy read this letter fifty times 
before he could arrive at any conclusion; 
and then, unwilling to confess that he 
had formed at least an uncharitahle 
judgouKiit, ho enclosed the paper in liis 
pocket-hook, and resolved to tliink no 
more about it,- a determination that 
avaih <l him little; for every butcher’s 
shop that he passed upon the road served 
as a memento, ami, on his arrival in 
London, an aecideMtal rencontre with a 
tray filled with raw meat was suflicitnt 
to revive unideasiint recollectiom^; nor 
could he B*"' one of the Lrisml suige- 
co.aches without an odd feeling at his 
lieart; yet, tiotavithstanding the rtcur¬ 
rency of these unerring symptoms, his 
jiride would not peimit him to allow 
that he could he in Iov{‘. A restless 
W'anderer irom one place of public amuse¬ 
ment to anotlicr, dying from his own 
thoughts, and iina?)lc to endure the 
restraiius of private society, hi» left 
London in a ft w week-^, and sought the 
retirement of his country house, as a 
last n.*source; hut this expedient failed 
to tiMuquillixc his mind. Constantly 
perusing khnily llavenscroll's mild letter, 
she perpetually rose before him clad in 
tliose soft and exquisite graces which ho 
had never before beheld in such per¬ 
fection; the hurried ghuice that lie had 
cast round lur apartment in Christmas- 
jitreet, in despite of his perturhution, 
had revealed to liini a humlred jjroofsot* 
the elegance and splendor oi‘ her in¬ 
tellectual attainments, 'fhe walls were 
covered with the drawings of a masterly 
IKmcilj rvtry place wlunon a shelf 
could be hung was crouded wdtli hooks; 
& harj) and piano-forU‘ like wise formed 
part of the decorations, and the simple 
and tasteful style of the furnitiir^^ he had 
seldom seen equaled in moromagniticent 
abodes. Though her voluntary prison, 
for fiuch Emily's letter seemed to infer it 
would be, was thus profusely supplud 
with the means of beguiling numberless 
solitary hours, \’allanecy could not help 
regretting that a creature so eminently 
gifted with the power of imparting and 
enjoying the pleasures of rennetl society 
should be for evet debarred from forming 
the bond of friendship, or claiming the 
courtesies of acquaintance widi beings 
at all resembling herself; yet the indo- 
mittible jwidc of his disposition, mingle<l 
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with an obstinate detennination to sul)- 
duc the inclination that had rcbcllvd 
against his judgement, sii!] prev.-nted 
him iVom transplanting iljis fair dower 
to a more eongeniul soil; and, coiitinuing 
to hope t]iiitch»angeof serne would bring 
peace to his mind, he commenced a tour 
to the coast. 

'I'he feelings of Cinderella, as oho was 
wont in ^sport to call herself, had under¬ 
gone a complete revolution. The wealtli 
of her father, supplying the place of the 
fairy talisman, had cnahled faerlo enjoy 
many anuiscinents which seemed to lx* 
beyond lur re«T,ch ; and, young xind light¬ 
hearted, she did not suificiently consider 
the cons-.quLnees that would accrue 
from the over-rtfinemiut of her mind, 
and her imhilgcnce in tastes and fancies 
forbidden by tlie customs cf llie world 
to the followers of her father's nilgar 
occupation. Vallancey’s visit and letter 
ojHiicJ her eyes to all the horrors of her 
situation. She could no longer take 
delight in any of those pleasures which 
hud formerly constituted the greatest 
charm of lur existence; and she now 
only desired to shut herself up for ever 
from the eye of the w'orid. Tr^ much 
attached to lur partnts to wound them 
])y uttering complaints, and too thank¬ 
ful to Heaven for the blessings that she 
still enjoyed to meourgge discontented 
feelings, she devoted all her time to lur 
books, music, and drawings; but inward 
jp-ief preyed upon her mind, and the 
depressing r;.flections w’hicli she suflaxd 
not to appear injuxcil hir lualth and 
wasted her frame. Her father v.^atclud 
w ith h.art-iVll sorrow the gradual dieuy 
of those roses wkicli were w^oiit to bloom 
so richly on her cheek; it was in vain 
that lie selected the finest sweetbreads, 
and the most delicate calvi s’-fett, pared 
away all tlie fat from the mutton-chops, , 
cut the choicest morsels 
sirloin, and exhorted his wife to tx-\ 
haustall her culinary art in the prepara¬ 
tion; Emily had lost her appetite. With 
tears in his eyes, and declaring that if 
she could cat gold she should have it, he 
entreated the meek suticrer to tell him 
wdiat he could do to make her happy. 
Toucheil by her father's tiistress, and 
anxious to leave no method untried that 

e romised to restore the sweet serenity of 
cr early days, she told him that sh© 
thought a visit to the sea-side, where she 
could better enjoy thchenehls of air and 
exercise than in the closely built city of 
Bristol, would be of infinite sct\icc to 
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her health and BX>irits* Kagcrly snatching 
at 4;his opportunity to oblige her^ the 
kind-hearth butcher only stipulated 
that during her ahseii-ee from the sub¬ 
stantial products of his sliop^ site should 
be careful not to lose the little flesh she 
had left by living upon fish, which lie 
always declared to be poor unprofitable 
stufifl His wealth easily procured for 
her the society and protection of an 
elderly well-educated woman in reduced 
circumstances, and she was soon com- 
fbrtably settled in a cottage in the vicinity 
of Tenby. Infinitely more cheerlul and 
happy than when the ensigns of her 
fatner's trade continually presented them¬ 
selves to her view, she almost lived in 
the open air, avoiding only the public 
promenade, and secluding herself at those 
hours which the few visitors assembled 
at Tenby considered most fashionable 
for walking exercise; yet in changing 
the scene, and in increasing her amuse¬ 
ments, she was surprised to find a senti¬ 
ment of melancholy still lingering at her 
heart. With such abundant reason to 
accuse Vallancey of injustice, and even 
the more reprehensible fault of unneces¬ 
sary severity in his strictures on a female, 
the emotions w'hich he raised in her 
breast were so nearly allied to tenderness, 
that, in all her refiections upon his con¬ 
duct, she coulcLnot prevail utx)n herself 
to pronounce tnat condemnation, which 
in point of fact he so justly merited. 
Exited in her estimation far above the 
rest of his sex, her excellent sense proved 
insufficient to repel, her regret that the 
misfortune of her birth had deprived her 
for ever of the hope of engaging the 
affections of a gentleman, wuio was in¬ 
clined to admire her, and whose natural 
endowments and acquired accomplish¬ 
ments realized every fanciful idea that 
her youthful imagination had created. 

second time to divert his 
tlioughts by t^ie amusements of puldic 
places, Vallancey spent the summer in 
migratuig from the different resorts of 
fashion; but, bearing that within liim 
which poisoned all liis enjoyincnts, he 
suddenly withdrew from society, with 
the intention of making a solitary tour 
in South Wales. 7’he situation of Tenby 
particularly pleased him; and, taking 
up his quarters at the principal inn, he 
determined to spend tlie remainder of 
the autumn there. His cliicf delight 
consisted in rambling upon the shore ; 
and, a short time after his arrival, he 
observcil a lady who appeared to .sympa¬ 


thise with him in his taste lor retirement; 
she however contrived to keep so wide a 
space between them in their walks, that 
he could only remark the superior ele¬ 
gance of her figure. Curiosity induced 
him to seek a nearer view; and, although 
he was repeatedly baffled, a determination 
to succeed excited him to fresh ati^empts. 
One morning he took his measures so 
well, that, in turning the corner of a 
projecting rock, they met on a pathway 
so narrow that they were both compelled 
to pause. Motionless with astonishment, 
Albany Vallancey and Emily Ilavenscroft 
stood for a moment gazing upon each 
other. The gentleman, first recovering 
from his suqnise, gently detained his 
fair companion, as she aitenq>ted to make 
a rapid retreat. ^ Even though my pre¬ 
sumption/ said he, ^ sliould appear to be 
an aggravation of my offl*nce in tlie eyes 
of Miss llaveiiscroft, I cannot suffer this 
opportunity to escape without making 
an effort to apologise for the rash letter 
which in a moment of unjust irritation 
I dared to address to the loveliest and 
mildest of her sex. My conduct was in¬ 
excusable, and I w'ill not attempt to 
palliate it. Can you, wdll you, generously 
accept my contrition, and pronounce my 
pardon?’—More astonished by the change 
in his sentiments than at his unexpected 
appearance, Emily replied in a tone 
which was scarcely audible, yet not 
with such coldness as to extingnisli all 
hope of her disposition to forgive; and, 
more deeply in love than ever, N'allancey 
pleaded his passion so powerfully, that 
the gentle Cinderella, C(|UalIy jnerciful 
with her fair prototype, rewarded the 
.sincerity of Ida repentance by consenting 
to become his wile, 

7'lie honest butcher of Ib istol, though 
delighted at obtaining a gentlenmu for 
his son-in-law, respected the prejudices 
of society too much to render the affinity 
a source of mortification to the Iiusband 
of his darling; and, wisely imagining 
that his presence at \'iillancey*R country 
mansion w'ouUl produce more pain than 
pleasure to all ])arties, he only stipnlateil 
for an annual visit from lus daughter at 
his own residence in Christinas-strcct. 


THE WlNTF.a EVEMKO’s riRB-SinE.-*> 
A KiiArsony. 

WiiEK a lover is on the eve of return¬ 
ing to amistrcRs, from whom ho has for 
months been separated, how quickening 
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and inflammalilc is his sensibility. How 
he clmclcloth as the mile-posts in his 
path ' come like shadow's^ so dep<art/ or, 
like friends who have welcome iiew's to 
communicate, inform liim with their in- 
tcllii^ent faces that he is about three 
hundred and twenty poles nearer the mm^ 
nnim honum of his existence. But when 
liis cottage (the most orthodox tenement 
for your genuine inamorato) appears in 
sight; when he secs, for the hnit time, 
the thin blue smoke hang its domestic 
drapery round liis chimney; when he 
liears his w'atcli-dog ' bay decj>-mouthed 
welcomes,* while he turns up the wx*ll- 
known path; how the heart of the wan¬ 
derer leapeth within him! How his 
])lastic fancy effaces the tetVous months 
of separation, and shapeth its imaginings 
into the last w'cii remembered embrace 
of liis mistress! I n like manner, courteous 
reader, do I feel when tbc misty tw ilight 
comes hand in hand with winter. Each 
lengthening day is to me a lover’s mile¬ 
stone, and tells me that I am a day 
nearer heaven. As i advance towards 
October, I bepn to indulge in the most 
cozy ;inticijjations. A nre-side is the 
mistress to whose embraces I con¬ 

sider'myself as journeying, and in whose 
witching company I snail forget mysdf 
—the w'orld—every thing in short—hut 
the yokcr. 'fhe first cold day of Octo¬ 
ber is, in consequence, the idol of my 
adoration. The coal-merchant is my 
high priest; the coaUskuttle the holy 
vase that contains my iiuvnse; and the 
stove the altar on which I sacrifice a 
htn'nf~f»ffcrin^ to my deity. How I 
triumph when the fogs, those livery ser¬ 
vants of winter, afford me a decent e\- 
ei.st' for lighting uji a co/tf/ap;nifwn^ 
(oil! call it not fire) in my snug bache¬ 
lor's parlour. How eagerly my fancy 
clings to the first frosts (as a pick-pocket 
clingeth adhesively to tiic coat-skirts of 
some witless pedestrian), and forgets in 
their npproacit the months that have 
elapsed since their evanishment. 

In this exclusive partiality for win^r 
I confess an unfortunate singularity 
of taste. Spring and summer, I wxdl 
know, arc your orthodox seasons, when 
flowers and rivulets are in fashion, when 
the nightingale complains by night, and 
jTOets pelt ner with sonnets, and the 
truant darkness has run away to keep 
comjmny with winter. But 1 am no poet, 
and would rather that these romantic 
seasons ‘ should live in description and 
look gTCt*n in song/ tlnni annoy me with 
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their palpable realities. With rcspxct, 
however, to tlieir flowers, I mufet ar- 
knowlfge ail amiable weakness in favor of 
a well-dressed cauliflower; and as for 
rivulets, I respect them, provided they 
be qualified with whiskey, and baptized 
by the comjwund appellative of pundi. 
But my complaisance will carry me no far¬ 
ther ; for although I wras once entrapped 
into a summer evening w^alk by the i»rr- 
usal of that arch poet and deer-stealt r 
IMaster William Shakspeare, yet after 
being hogged, belated, benighted, and 
begrimed with dirt, for the apocryphal 
pleasure of seeing a sunset from the 
mountains, 1 purchased only an ex¬ 
pensive rheumatism, whicli even now 
twingeth me for my picturesque indi.s- 
cretion. From that day to the present, 
1 have transferred my affections to winter; 
to that sociable season w'hon the heart is 
open and the door is shut; w'lien the 
feelings are. as W'arm as the fire; when 
the musical tea-kettle (the St. Cecilia of 
the drawing-room) uplifteth her stave 
upon the stove, and every thing around 
us sqieaks of punch and pleasure, coziness 
and chit-chat. 

Having premised thus generally upon 
the comforts of winter, 1 shall dtscend 
to more grateful particulars: I shall sup¬ 
pose (dramatically speiiking) that the 
scene of enjoyment is Condon; time 
A. I).**', after dinner; season, Clirist- 
mas. ^Vc'll then, the cloth and its appur¬ 
tenances being removed, and the win,' 
placed u])on the table, the pleasant labor 
of stirring an outra^'ous conflagratitm 
commences. To me, this is an import¬ 
ant process ; a thing whereon I display 
much critical aciunen. The pektr, I 
contend, should l>e cunningly thrust 
into tlie lower bar, and, \vhon fairly 
^ emboweled’ in the blazing Vesuvius of 
the hearth, should he lifted wuk nri v 
gressivc caution. By these mSns tli'e 
coals arc coaxed, as it ivere, and bright¬ 
ened into smiles; the dingy smoke eVa- 
nisheth, and a radiant curling flame 
springs forth, illumining the twilight 
with brisk and artithrial smishin'?. This 
eflected, the table is drawn towards 
the stove, and as the hour is too dark for 
reading, the mind has Ici.sure to live over 
again its vanished enjojnncnts, and tolx^ 
inoculated with the memory of jhe past. 
1 know no swison of the year, r.o time cf 
the clay, that so strongly disposes tiie 
heart to reflection as a winter twilight. 
Seated iu an arm-chair by a briUiaut 
fire, toolii'.'.v and luxurious'for exertion. 
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we refuge from the kboirioue pre¬ 
sent in the Measurable past. The ex¬ 
ternal asj^KiCt of the woatiier presents no 
attraction capable of diverting our at¬ 
tention, and the creeping dusk, while 
it steals with iioiselebs ghost-like pace 
athwart the horizon, induces a corre¬ 
spondent sentiment of gloom, which thci 
comfort that reigns around us is sure 
to mellow into melancholy. I'onch 
but one chord of an instrument, and the 
whole room wnll vibrate to the sound. 
In like manner our memory, when once 
fairly roused, comes rushing^ with over¬ 
whelming force upon tlie mind. The 
visions of vanished years pass in gorgeous 
mtgesty before us; youtfi again showers 
her roses upon our lieads; and love, not 
as yet proved an illusion, sheds her mild, 
moonlight radiance upon the vista of the 
future. 

Or (setting egotism apart) shall we 
turn our thoughts to the volume that we 
have been reading in the morning, and 
which now lies open on the table ? Be 
it so: the shadowy twilight will serve to 
strengthen our illusion, and, borne on 
' the unfettered wings of imagination,' 
we will wander with Prospero through 
his enchanted island, or assist Vvith 
randa in carrying logs (most appropriate 
task, for our fire growls dull), while Fer¬ 
dinand raves of love beside ner. ' 11 all! 
the spell works bravely—the vc ry 
^awing-room begins to change itself 
into an island, and the sliadov/y coal- 
skuttlc, that stands in sombre state in 
yon remote corner/assumes the gaunt ap¬ 
pearance of Caliban; and see, even while 
we gaze with vacant eamcstiitss on the 
fire (the enchanted cell, we should say) 
the very poker is making to itself wings, 
and assuming with ^ tneks y tenuity' the 
sylphid form of Ariel. But hark I is that 
tpe din of servants b(dow stoirs ? Pre¬ 
supposition! No—it is the 
stentorian voice of Caliban, as he ad¬ 
dresses the superstitious mariners with 
^Be not afraid, this isle is full of 
noises'—or shall our fancy, more discreet 
and sober in its flights, v/aft us to the 
BoarVhead, Eastcheap, where FalstafK 
sits sipping his sack, and weaving his 
corpulent and interminable falsehoods. 
Even while vre direct our attention to¬ 
wards him, the wished-for transforma¬ 
tion is tflected. Then, in that high- 
^cked, old-fashioned, leathern elbow- 
CTair, with ' fiery snouted^ Bardolph on 
one side, Poins on the otlier, and the 
future hero of Agincoiurt in busy chat 


with ^ andent Pistol,' sits our old tavern 
chum, * BWTct Jack Falstail*, kind Jack 
FalstafF, true Jack Falstaft^ valiant Jack 
FalstafF, and therefore more valiant 
being as he is old Jack FalstafF.' There 
too, by that dark pannelcd door, from 
which you may gain a chance peep of 
the redoubted animal that swings so 
fiercely from his sign-post, stands mine 
hostess Quickly with tongue newly tuned 
and clappered for a quarrel. Behold her 
Amazonian wrath ! see how she scttetli 
her arms a-kimho until the ^ tun of 
man* himself, who ^ hath lost his voice 
by halloing and singing of anthems/ 
even ^ portly and idump Jack,' shrinketh 
abashed from her virtuous cholor. Lo ! sh(‘ 
presenteth him a bill; a longitudinous 
sum total of unpaid ittms, to wit, suck, two 
gallons; bread, a hiilf\w;nuy. ►Slie twit- 
teth him besides for his ingratitude, slio 
rcinindeth him of having bought ‘ twel v<* 
shirts for his back/ for which she now 
claims his promise of tspousiiL But 
hear how he rebutteth the charge; 

^ Hostess,' he exclaims, ‘ tliou knowest 
in the days of innoccncy Adam fell, and 
what should poor Jack Falstaft* do in 
the days of villany ? 'Flioii scetli 1 have 
more flesh than any other man, and con¬ 
sequently more frailty. But go—make 
ready breakfast, and thou shall find nu* 
tractable to any honest reason.'—Or, shall 
our fancy waft us to some retired little 
village, like that of Three-milc-cross, 
for instance, which is so prettily de¬ 
scribed in our last nuinhcr, where the 
women never grow old, and the men are 
always handsome. In a thought it is 
done. Already wc seem to behold the 
radical blacksmith, the shoemaker’s 
child-loving girl,' the tidy red sipiare 
cottage on the right hand,* and the 
beautiful common of Shinficld, dotted 
with clusters of cottages, and stretching 
away to * an imineastirahle distance. 
Beyond it, lies the high road to Swallow- 
field, where blooms a genuine exotie in 
the shape and likeness of a good old En¬ 
glish yeoman. lie is a miller to boot; 
the exact counten)art of that other vi¬ 
vacious miller, who ^ cracked his voice’ 
in roaring catches with Robin Hood. 
Without doubt, he is of the same 
sylvan family. ^ There is a river in 
Macedon,' says Fliiellyn, when proving 
the rcJationsliip of Alexandtir with 
Henry V., and there is also a river at 
Monmouth, and there are salmons iii 
lx)tb.' I wish, liowevcr, that our uiiller 
had hcni born in Sherwood foreut, if it 
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wro only to give a groak>r llkdlliood to 
the desci‘nt. There he stands at the 
door of his little woodbine cottage, 
pictures<iiu‘ly accoutred in shooting 
gaiters, fishing jacket, and a hat of 
an apcvcrynhal description. How bland 
and open-hearted he seemeth; the way¬ 
faring heggar panseth as he draws near 
to make the bow w'hich is nev(‘r made 
in vain. Even the clergyman treatetli 
him with resj)ect; for, be it known, that 
ill his mill-bead alone may be realized 
the apostolical and miraculous draught 
of fishes. These are idle reveries, gentle 
reader, but, in the lowly opinion ol’ him 
who addresseth you, they form a plea¬ 
surable and indispensable part of a 
winter twilight. In that luxurious 
interval between dinner and tea, the 
I’ancy,,though slumberously averse to 
the iiresent, is always awake to the past. 
I’hen it is, that castles in the air, reared 
on a well-wovcTi fabric of imagination, 
and liglitcd up with transparencies of 
the past, are your only substantial archi¬ 
tecture. 

Hut alas! even romance itself must 
fall, for the hour of tea approachts. 
Draw the curtains then, close the shut¬ 
ters, and heap on mountains of coals, 

* Till of this,/?rc an you have made, 

To o’crtfip Pclion or the fckyey head 

Of old Olympus.* 

*Tis done; and the midnight lamp, the 
only genuine Aurora Hore.nlis, already 
flickers with modest brilliancy athwart 
the room; and see our servant,' the 
identical ^ann'fia of Xanthus, is bring¬ 
ing in the goodly U*a-urn. Only listen 
to its hosannahs. Hark! how it sin^goth 
its songs by steam, and dieth away in n 
fiourish of demi-semi-quavers. It is a 
pastoral, domestic, and uncaj^l songster. 
The nightingale and the tca-um ; plea¬ 
sant association ! the one is the poet of 
summer, the other of winter, and both 
sing by night. Fashiort, however, has 
contrived to discard even this innocent 
vocalist, and yet dares to profess an 
admiration of music. It listens to the 
qiiaveril of Hraham, yet dcrideth the 
notes of the tea-urn. 

For ourselves v:e conceive this to be 
a sensclm innovation of taste, and can 
no more do without our old friend, than 
wc can do without our fourth cup of 
bohen. Inestimable however Jia is its 
con^paiiy, we must now tear ourselves 
away from its society gnd return to some 


favorite author, until tire supper hour 
approaches. I have not mudiroom fora 
rhapsody on this brief interval. Suffice it 
to sjiy, that if we are alone, it is spent in 
reading; hut if wo have a sociable friend 
beside us (a jdicnoincnon in these ra- 
lifrhtnnd times) it may be past in von-- 
semknl chit-chat, the only conversation, 
by the by, to which it is worth while to 
listen. Plnglishmcn in general are terrible 
pedants. If they he merchants, they 
are sure to entrap each stray thought 
into the service of commerce—^if lawyers, 
their sentences are weighed with the 
accuracy of a brief; and if devoted to 
literature, they are apt to smell of the 
lamp, and to place their minds in th 
stocks of pcnlantry. Tins will never do 
for a fire-side. 'SVe require a companion 
in his intellectual deshabille, not tricked 
out in the prim starchness of learning. 
If his mind be in its full dress, let him 
show it off at some conversazione; but 
if he seals himself by our bachelor's 
fire-side, let him put up with the pecu¬ 
liarities of a bachelor. 

1 now come to the important consi¬ 
deration of supper; and beg leave to 
seat my readers once again by their 
blazing stove, with a sociable chum be¬ 
side them. I suppose a reverential bowl 
of whiskey punch to be smoking on the 
table, and kept in conTitenauce by a 
snuff-box, which, if of the right sort, U 
by no means to he sneezed at. I suppoto 
also, that the w^atchnian is bawling 
lialf-past ten o'clock; that the wind 
liowds against the basement, and that 
the season is just severe enough to enable 
us witji added relish to conclude our 
winter evening’s fire-side. Our friend 
too is of the right quality, lively, versa¬ 
tile, communicative, and increasing in 
flavour in an equal ratio with the 
liqtior. Can any thing be 
this? There is sentiment as well as 
sugar in a genuine glass of whiskey; it 
improves Ireth body and soul, and as we 
undo our mind and our shoes, and dis¬ 
card the reserve of intellect, we fetd the 
fiill force of its inspiration. How we 
bandy pleasantries with each other, pile 
load upon load of jolly exaggerations, 
banter the wrinkled face of learning, 
and ‘hold dazzling fence with care.’ 
How the sinuous stream of oui; conversa¬ 
tion windeth through the miry fields of 
politics, the wildernesses of criticis^n, 
the rich meads of poesy, and the subter¬ 
ranean of the ‘ New London 

W ine Company/ reflecting as it flows 
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tlj€ auashiac of good humour and amuse-i truth, women are a cut above me boUi 

^ ^ in mind and manner* My recollections 

But hark! even in the midst of are not of a ^ boarding-school’ nature: 
our chit-chat, the sweet voice of min- and 1 am moreover guilty of wearing a 
str^isy ■ is lieard. Listen I it is the wig, to which is attached an inordinate 
good old Christmas carol, the very length of queue. These, it must be con¬ 
strain' that used to warn Ben Jonson fessed, are melancholy facts, and plead 
home, when with Masters Beaumont strangely against my admission into any 
and Fletcher, and the other glorious female coteries. 

wits of the age, morning overlook But a truce to digression; the grey 
him at the Mermaid. Again—oh! how dawn wears apace, and though it be 
beautiful was that last long-drawn ca- somewhat inappropriate at Uiis liour of 
deuce; now melting in softness, and the morning, 1 must wish you, courtc'ous 
now dying away on the thin frosty air. reader, ^ f^ood nifrht: May no ugly night- 
It warns us to conclude oiir orgies, for niarc (yclept by the erudite an incubus) 
the hour of midnight is past, the grey sit grinning upon your chest; but may 
dawn already glimmers in at the shutter Somnus lay his chon wand so lightly 
chinks, and the verv fire seems inebned upon your e ye-lids, that you may rise on 
to go to sleep, \Veil then, one more the morrow with an inclination lo spend 
chirruping glass (^or heaven’s sake*, let another evening with the rhapsodise, 
it be a bumi^r), and we will take the wlien he slial la gain project an invitation 
hint and retire. By the by, wliat a in the pagf s of tlie Lady’s Magazine, 
terribly cold job is this same businc ss of 
retiring. AVhat magnanimity, what 

presence of mind, doth it not require to i:ntaii, or thjs lairds or 

enable us to sustain the nipping incon- rruippy. 

vtnience of adjourning from a warm The unprecedented success of the 
drawing-room, to a chilly congelatcd Scotch novels has, of late, called forth a 
chamber. Talk of the North Pole in- whole host of imitators, each of whom, 
deed! Commend me to a frosty hed- according to his respective claims, fol- 
roora with icicles peeping in at the win- lows in the train of liis great master, 
dow, for your only true insufferable Tlie taste of the day now runs decidedly 
cold ;--and thCn the chilly sheets, in- in favor of Scotland, for, with the mag- 
nocent of the embraces oi a w^arming- nificent exception of Anaslasius, there 
pan* Can any glacier be colder ? Think scarcely been one novel of any note 
you that the whaler who wintercth in that, for the last few years, has not had 
Greenland suffers more than the plnlo- the Higlilands for its scene of action. So 
Bopher, who, like firyself for instance, ,>opnlar is this mania, that even the pc- 
gocth to bed without a warming-pan r riodical Uteralure of both countries is 

The sense of cold is most in apprehenf ion, more or It^ inoculated with it, and the 

And the wretch without his bed well Ij^i'd, ill-favored Scotch vliom haunts 
wanned, the re^er in every page of our leading 

In corporal siifierance. feels a pang as great magazines, at least as mudi as the low 

As he who sails with Parry to the Pole. tery puffs in the newspapers. Now this, 

as honest Dogberry has it, ^ i.s most to- 
Courteous reader! you and I have lerable, ana not to be endured.' Scot- 
now spent our winter evening together; land, its antiquities, and its sujx^rstitions, 
but as it is half-past three o'clock, by may be interesting enough to the clan- 
the old-fashioned time-piece that ticks nish feelings of a native; but to cram 
on ray sideboard, it is fit that we should them down the throats of an inoftensive 
both retire. My night has, I assure public through the influence of puflFs and 
you, been spent much to my satisfaction, advertisements, is a violation of the esta- 
althoi^h I am somewhat afraid that the Wished laws of decorum. I’lirfe ani- 
pleasure has liecn exclusively sclfisk, inadversions are somewhat relu^ntly 
and that in the progress of this egotistical extorted from us by the nov^ of the 
unccmneckA rhapsody you have found ^ Entajl,' a late infliction of three vols* 
me but an indifferent companion. Be duodecimo. More exclusively Scottish, 
it so; I am at the best a mere bachelor; botli in its prejudices, its sentiments, 
and bebig unused to the polished society and its descriptions, than any ^ .other 
of the Lady's Magazine, am somewhat fiction that has for years pncetlcd it; 
auk ward at an hitrwbuMion. To nay thu it jtcasvasvs but few incidents capable of 
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interesllng the feelings or fancy of a tlis^ 
passionate English public. What its 
courteous dedication may do for it we 
cannot pretend to say; but in the perusal 
of its pages we are strongly impressed 
with the i act, that though a loyal gen¬ 
tleman may probably write goikl books, 
it by no means follows that he should 
write them because he is a loyalist. 

The principal figurantes in the ^ En¬ 
tail' are a romantic pedlar, Claud 
Walkinshaw, (who is seiised with an 
enthusiastic whim of redeeming the 
mortgagcxl estates of his ancestors, and 
entailing them on his descendants; ; his 
wife, a well-meaning gentlcw'oman, by 
name Cirzy Ilypel; her three sons, to 
XV it, an itliot, a knave, and a visionary; 
a cou])le of honest attorneys, (the most 
improbable part of tlic story), and the 
children’s children of the aforesaid pedlar 
i/f sccula svculurum. Properly speaking, 
the work is not so much a novel as 
a genealogy; not so much a pleasing 
fiction, as a journal of common-place 
occurrences. The characters contained 
in it arc certainly described with 
minute attention to fidelity; yet who, 
(excej)t a tailor), will feel interested in 
the cut of a pedlar's coat, or the arrange¬ 
ment of an idiot's pantaloons ? We do 
not mean any disrespect to the author, 
wlio, by all accounts, is an amiable and 
intelligent man; but really this perpetual 
straining after the most frivolotis fidelity 
is insufferable. How different with all 
its localities is the talent of the (ircat 
Unknown! Ilis characters, to whatever 
country they may belong, are still formed 
on the broad basis of human feelings; 
and even his most visionary and ex¬ 
aggerated caricatures are framed of ^ such 
l)enetrable stuff/ that the wliolc world 
may feel in unison with them. The 
characters in the * Entail,* on the con¬ 
trary, arc the creatures not ofYeeUng but 
of prejudice; and even that is of tlie 
most confined and local nature. The 
pedlar, for instance, has but one govern¬ 
ing principle (in which his tenants alone 
can syinpathisc), tliat of redeeming hia 
ancestral property; and his son, the 
iiliot, has sense and feeling only for^ one 
woman^ Betty Bodle, who gave him a 
Airikin^ proof of her affection, by boxing 
his ears on their wedding day. Even 
this senHibllity is prcnluctive of so much 
shrewd selfislitiess in tlio natural, that 
we liim widi an unmixed feeling 
of duigusty. respecting however his in¬ 


tellect more than that of any other 
pcrjjfniagc in the ‘ Entail.' 

Having animadverted thus briefly on 
its defects, it is time that we should 
pi-oceed to notice tlie excellencies of the 
volume. These appear to consist prin¬ 
cipally in an intimate but uninviting 
acquaintance with the lower classes of 
Scotish peasantry; a spirited description 
of scenery, and an occasional causticity 
of observations. The style, where it is 
English, is animated and eloquent; but 
a translation of the crabbed Erse dialect 
would he a very appropriate appendage 
to a second edition. Occasionally too, 
there is a stroke of jjathos that proihices 
an almost electric cnect upon the r* adcr, 
as for instance, where the old pedlar on 
quitting the village church, the Sunday 
after his son's funtral, treads accidentally 
upon his grave in the chanixi, and the 
grand-child innocently exclaims ^it's 
papa, dinna tramp on him.'—Oh! si sic 
omnia. 

In addition to this simple touch of 
nature, W'e may venture to extract the 
passage, in which the idiot Walter 
reveals to his father the circumstance of 
lus wife’s death, as it is both justly and 
tenderly written. 

^ When he (Walter) awrived within a 
few’ paces of the bench, he halted, and 
looked, witli such an open and innocent 
satlness, that even the heart of his father, 
which BO sliortly before was as inert to 
humanity as case-hardened iron, throb¬ 
bed ’With pity, and was melted to a 
degree of softness and compassion, 
almost entirely new to its sensibilities. 

* What’s theinattcr wi' thee, Watty ?' 
said hc> with unusual kindliness, 'i'he 
poor natural, however, made no reply,— 
Wt continued to gaze at him with the 
same inexpressible simplicity 

‘ Hast tow lost oily thing, Watty?'— 
I dinna ken,' was the answer, followed 
by a burst of tears. 

'Surely sometlung dreadfu' has be¬ 
fallen the lad,* said Claud to himself, 
alanned at the astonishment of sorrow 
with which his faculties seemed to be 
bound up. 

^Can toil no tell me wdiathas happen¬ 
ed, Watty ?’ 

In about the space of half *a ininuto, 
Walter moved his eyes slowly round, as 
if he saw and followed something wlvich 
fllicd him with awe and dnml. He then 
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suddenly checked hiincelf, and said^ ^ Ii's 
nacthing; she's no there/ 

^Sit down beside me, Watty/ ex¬ 
claimed his father, alarmed; ^ sit down 
beside me, and compose thysel/ 

^ W alter did as he was hidden, and 
stretching out his feet, hung forward in 
such a posture of extreme listlessncss and 
helpless despondency, that all power of 
action appeared to be withdrawn. 

* Claud rose, and believing he was only 
under the influence of some of those 
silly passions to which he was occasi¬ 
onally subject, moved to go away, when 
he looked up, and said,— 

^Father, Betty Bodle’s dead!—My 
Betty Bodle's dead I' 

* Dead !* said Claud, thunderstruck. 

^Ay, father, shes dead! My Betty 

Bpdle's dead/ 

' Dost t*ou ken what t'ou's saying 
But Walter, without attending to the 
question, repeated, with an accent of 
tenderness still more simple and touch¬ 
ing,— 

* My Betty Bodle's dead! She's awa 
up almon the skies yon’er, and left me 
a wee wee baby / in saying which, he 
again hurst into tears, and rising hastily 
from the bench, ran wildly back towards 
the Divcthill-housc, whitlier he was 
follow^ed by the old man, where the dis¬ 
astrous intelligence was confirmed, that 
she liad died in giving birth to a 
daughter/ 

The conduct of the natural, on the 
morning of his wife a funeral, is conceived 
with the s<iinc graphic skill, though tlie 
squabble that immediately afterwards 
takes place between father and son is 
both revolting and superfluous. The first 
part, as being the most pleasing, we shall 
present to our readers. 

'^^TWBBtrow of Walter, after he had 
returned home, assumed the ajtpcarance 
of a calm and settled melancholy. He 
sat beside the coq)se witli his hands folded 
Hi^d his head drooping. He made no 
answer to any question; hut as often as 
he heard the mfant's cry, he looked 
towards the bed, and said, with an 
accent of indescribable sadness, 'My 
Betty Bodle!' 

' when the coRfin arrived, his motlier 
wished hiM to leave the room, apjn*c- 
hensive, from the profound grief in 
whi^h he wan plunged, that he might 
break out into s me cxtravagauce of 


passion, but he reAwed; aiul, when it 
was brought in, he assisted with siugular 
tranquillityin the ceremonial of tliecoflin- 
ing. But when Uie lid was lifted and 
placed over tlie body, and the carpt'nter 
was preparing to fasten it down for ever, 
he shuddered for a moment from head 
to foot; and, raising it with his left 
hand, he took a last look of the face, 
removing the veil with his riglit, and 
touching the sunken check as if he had 
hoped still to feel some ember of life ; 
but it was cold and stiff. 

'She's clay noo,' said he.—'There's 
nane o' my lletty Bodle here.’ 

' And he tunied away with a careless 
air, as if he had no farther interest in 
the scene. From that moment his art¬ 
less affections took anotlier clireetion; 
lie immediately quitted the death-room, 
and, going to the nursery where the 
infant lay asleep in the nurse's lap, lie 
contemplated it for some time, and then, 
witli a cheerful and happy look ami 
tone, said,—* It's a wee Betty Bodle; 
audit’s my Betty Bodle noo.’ And all 
Ills time and thoughts were thenceforth 
devoted to this darling object, inso¬ 
much that, when the hour of the funeral 
was near, and he was requested to <lrcss 
himself to perform the husband’s cus¬ 
tomary part in the solemnity, he refused, 
not only to quit the child, but to have 
any tiling to do with the burial.' 

At the close of each volume, we find a 
long catalogue of works that the author 
of the ' Entail' has written, and that 
Mr. Blackwood cither lias or intends to 
publish. AVero we in the course of this 
review to speculate u^U)n the chances of 
their success, as the editor of Blackwood’s 
Magazine has somewhat superfluously 
done ill his article on Werner, as regards 
Mr. Murray's forthcoming publications, 
we should say that of the 'Entail,' he 
might probably sell five hundred, (with 
strenuous puffing, at least), and of I\ii 
Owen, almost as many. ' The System 
of Chemistry' might be useful pt‘rhaf)s 
in wrapping up the articles it recom¬ 
mends.*—' The third editim of Peter’s 
LetU'rs to his Kinsfolk,'—mhjfht Im li¬ 
mited to liis relations, and ' Sir Andrew 
Wriie, of that Ilk,’—be read in 'that 
Ilk’ alone. Bui this is an unfair mode 
of iirowcding, and though Blackwoml’a 
Magjizine has justified the <'xamp]e, wc 
shall eunu nt ourselves with expressing 
a mild but decided diseent. 
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A SKETdi OV TUK rHOOllESS OF THK 

FIN h ARTS IN GJIIJAT IllUTAlN DFlUXG 

THE I’HEJSENT CKNTUIO. 

I'liE proi^ress of the arts of paintiiij;?, 
8Cul])turo, and architecture, has, in all 
states and ages, been found nearly parallel 
with the march of civilization. England, 
it is true, during nearly two centuries, 
a])pc*ared an excej)tion; for vicli as our 
Augustan ago was in warriors, states- 
imm, poets, and philosrphcrs, tve could 
not boast of an equal rank with our 
neighbours in the tine arts; and the 
A\'ei)hs and Winckehnans of tlic day, 
with eoual candour and wisdom, attri¬ 
buted tliis df/iriency to the state of our 
atmosphere; but the rapid advance¬ 
ment of Hritish art during the last fifty 
years, will indtice us to search for other 
and more rational causes of our former 
slow progress. 

'I’lie fine arts can only be cherished 
and reacli their groAvth in the most re¬ 
fined, and ive fear we must add, the 
most luxurious state of civil society, and 
England was too long almost exclusively 
eiigagal in civil, religious, or foreign 
warfare, to foster the arts of p^ace, and 
her hrrathing-tijnes were given to tlie 
cultivation of agriculture, commerce, and 
useful improveiiu nts. Our unfortunate 
monarch Charles I. w'as an ardent lover 
of the fine arts, and might, under hap¬ 
pier circumstances, have become the Lo¬ 
renzo or Leo of his day; but the in¬ 
furiated fanatics, who led him to the 
scafibld, trampled upon all the refine^ 
ments and elegancu's of life. The fine 
coUeetion of pictures htlonging to that 
unhappy prince, containing many of the 
iK'st wx)rks of Rnhens and X’andyke, 
were sold by auction, and became the 
property of tlio various cabinets of Eu¬ 
rope ; and it was not till the reign of 
Cicorgc III. that the fine arts were again 
fostered by a king of lireat Britain: to 
this excellent monarch we owe the exist¬ 
ence of the British school. 

In or about the year 17<J7 the king 
communicated his gracious intention of 
founding the Royal Academy to the late 
venerable president, Mr* West, and some 
other leading artists of the time, anti 
committed to them its formation and ma¬ 
nagement : the illnstriouR Hcynohl» was 
a]>j>0!nted the first president, and for 


nearly thirty years continued, in that 
distinguished station, to advaoct the hi s-t 
interests of the Boyal Academy, by bis 
rare talents as a painter, his admirable 
lectures to the students, and the general 
urbanity of his manners. The late aMr. 
^Test succeeded Sir Joshua Reynolds in 
the president's chair, and by the merit 
and number of his works added to the 
character and dignity of the aca<lcmy. 

The names of Reynolds, ^Wst, Wil¬ 
son, and Gainsborough, some of the 
earliest members of the Royal Acadei.iy, 
will confer immortal honour on that in¬ 
stitution *-. If we arc rightly informed, 
the academy has not received any pe¬ 
cuniary grant w'hatever from the state, 
and their present flourishing finances are 
the result of their unassisted efforts. 
The ministers of this country had hem 
so long and so deeply pliingi.d in war 
and jwlitics, that they had neither means 
nor leisure to assist tlie fine arts, which 
were therefore left to struggle without a 
lielping hand till the ccrainencement of 
tlic pr». sent century, when a few patriotic 
noblemen and gentlemen were very 
anxious togive some effective assistance to 
the exertions of the Britrsli artists, from 
a conviction, that notwithstanding the 
Royal ^Academy haddonoso mucli towards 
the advancement of the arts, yet the 
public patronage and encouragcMiientdici 
not keep pace with, t*r do justice to, theiv 
efforts. Impressed witli these feelings, a 
party of nol)le amateurs met, for the first 
time, at Mr. AV'est’s house, in Newmaii- 
street, and arranged that excellent so¬ 
ciety the British Institution. 

The British Institution, for promoting 
the fine arts in the United Kin^ilonu w,as 
established June 4th, 1805, umte/ the 
patronage of las present Majesty. The 
objects of the institution will be best 
understood by an extract from its by¬ 
laws, ^ 

*■ 1st. The primary object of the in¬ 
stitution, under his Majesty's patronage, 
is to encourage and reward the talents 
of the artists of the Unitetl Kingdom, 
so as to improve and extend our manu- 

• Hogarth, whose high a'hcl uncqunled ta¬ 
lents (in luN own walk of art) although co!'- 
teiuporary with tluM' artUts, wasnot a nunulv.* 
of t!w' Ht\val Artufeniy, 
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factureB by that dop'oe of taste and ele¬ 
gance of design wliich are so exclusively 
derived from the cultivation of the fine 
arts^ and thereby to incivase the general 
prosperity and resources of the empire. 
It is conceived that sucli an institution 
is of peculiar importance to the United 
Kingdom at the i^resent moment, when 
efforts are making in different parts of 
Europe to promote the arts of painting, 
sculpture, and design, by great national 
establishments, and tliereby to wrest 
from us those advantages wditch can be 
only retained by a pre-ciniiiencc in the 
fine arts. 

‘ 2d. Witli a view to this object, it is 
intended to Open a public exhibition for 
the sale of the protluctions of British 
artists; to excite tlie emulation and ex¬ 
ertion of the younger artists by pre¬ 
miums; by the purchase of pictures, 
and by laying before them some of the 
best works that can be selected of tl'e ohl 
masters, and to endeavour to form a 
public gallery of the works of British 
artists, with a few select specimens of 
each of the great schools, 

^3d. The exhibition is to be exclu¬ 
sively confined to the productions of art¬ 
ists of, or resident in, the United King¬ 
dom ; and the higher branches of paint¬ 
ing, sculpture,,and modeling, are to be 
considered as the preferable objects of 
premiums or purchase for the gallery; 
all other works, however, of the above- 
mentioned artists will be admissible if 
deemed worthy. ^ 

* 4th. The views of this establishment 
are directed not only to the promotion of 
the fine arts, but to the increase of the 
honour and emolument of our own pro¬ 
fessional artists by the institution, not as 
a society of artists, but for their benefit. 
Ko subscription will therefore be cx- 
p»CtoMwwa professional artists. At the 
same time, if any artist prefers it, ho 
may subscribe in any one of the classes 


of subscription, and have the same pri¬ 
vilege* of adnii.ssion and introduction to 
the exhibition and gallery as the other 
subscribers of the same class; but no one 
will he capable of being elected on any 
committee, or of voting as a governor, 
while he continues to be a x^rofessional 
artist.' 

The purposes of the institution are 
hero so well defined as to reciuiro no 
comment; and from tliis poriocl (IfiOA) 
we may date a new era in British art. 
The annual exhibitions of th(^ British 
(lallery, have assisted those of the Iloyal 
Academy in diirnsing a more general 
tote for the fine arts; and the school of 
painting, which is open to students three 
months in each year, and likewisj an 
annual exhibition of the works of tlie old 
masters, have been of incalculable advan¬ 
tage to the younger artists, as the Jioyal 
Academy, until very recently, did nut 
offer the advantages to be derived from 
a school of painting to their students. 

If the British Iiistifutioii has not suc¬ 
ceeded to the extent of its hopes, in tlie 
grand object of eliciting talent in the 
department of art; the works of 
Haydon, llilton, and Alston, will prove 
that much has l)t^en done; and it must 
be admitted, that in landscape, domestic 
scenes, and fancy subjects, our younger 
artists have made a mast rapid and de¬ 
cided advance since the formation of the 
institution ; as a proof wc may adduce 
the names of Jlaytc r, Leslie, Sharpe, the 
tv/o Stci)hanoffs, Etty, Landseer, New¬ 
ton, Samuel, Chalon, Hofland, \ incent, 
Starke, Dean, Linton, and many <nhi rs, 
who have equally delighted tin* }mblie 
by the annual exhibition of tbeir works 
in the British Gallery. The de gree of 
encouragement they have received will 
appear by the following statement of tlie 
awanls and purchaws made by the insti¬ 
tution, from its commencement to the 
iircsent time. 


rrllilM ni. 

1807. To Mr. J. Pocock, for his picture of ' Archbishop Sharp coming 

to the Court to excommunicate the King* . . . 100 

1809, Mr. George Dance, for his picture of ‘ Imogen found in the Cave * 

ofBellariiis' . , . . . . .50 

Mr. W. M. Sharp, for his ^ Music-Master . . . 

Mr. S. Gahagan, for a inudfd, ^ Samson breaking his Bunds* .50 

1810, Mr. R. B. Haydon, for his' Dentatus* . . loo 

'Mr. Hilton, for his ^Surrender of Calais* . . . AO 

1811, Mr. Hilton, for the * Entombment of Christ;’ Mr. Joseph, for 

the ^ Return of Ihriam with tlte Body of Hector ;* rmd Mr. 

G. Da we, for the * Negro overpowering the Buffalo/ in 
equal divifiona ■. . . . . . fk50 
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1812. Mr. Joseph^ for liis ' Procession to Mount Calvary' . . SOU 

For the purchase of Mr. Richter's ^ Christ giving Sight to the 

Blind'.500 

To Mr. Birtl, for his ^ Chevy Chase' . ... 300 

1813. Mt*. Bird, for his ^ Death of Eli' .... 300 

Mr. J. J. Halls, for * Jairus's daughter raised' . . 200 

The purchase of Mr. IPcstall's picture of ^ Elijah restoring Life to 

the M'idow’s Son’ ...••• 400 

1814. To Mr. Alston, for the ^ Dead Man restored by touching the Bones 

of Elisha’.200 

Mr. II. Monro, for * The Disgrace of Wolsey' . . 100 

Mr. T. C. Hoilaud, for ^ A Storm off the Coast of Scarhorough' lOO 
Mr. Haydon, for his ^ Judgment of Solomon,' exhibited in 

Spring-gardens . . . . . .100 

Mr. Hilton’s ^ Mary anointing the F’eet of Jesus,' purchase^! 

for ........ 560 

181.5. Mr. G. Haytcr, for' The Propint Elijah' . . . 200 

II. Howard, Esq., R. A., for ^The Morning' . . 100 

J. W'ilkie, Esq., R. A., ^ Distraining fur Rent,’ purchased for 600 

1816. J. Ward, Esq., R. A., the " Buttle of M^aterloo,’ a commis-sion 1000 
Mr. (i. Jones, for ditto, purchased and presented to Chelsea 

Hospital ....... 600 

A. Cooper, Esq., R. A., for a Sketch of ditto . . . 150 

Mr. L. Cfonnel, for ditto of ditto . . . .150 

1817. J. .laokson. Esq., R. A., for his pictures exhibited . . 200 

Mr. Martin, for his ' Joshua commanding the Sun to stand 

still*.. . .100 

Mr. R. Bone, for his ' Lady with her Attendants in the Bath’ 100 
Mr. Stark, for his ^ Fishing’ ..... 50 

1819. Mr. Alston, A., for his Uriel' , 

Mr, Brockedon, for his ‘ Christ raising the AVidow’s Son' . 100 

1821. Mr. Martin, for his ^Daniel interpreting to Belsha/zaf the 

Hand-writing on the Wall' . • • 200 

1822. IMr. Edward Landseer, for his * Larder invaded' . . 150 

Mr. Jones, for his * Battle of Waterloo' . ■ • 200 


To these sums may be added. 

To Mr. M^cst, for his ‘ Christ healing the Sick ’ (purchasal) 3000 

‘ I’hc Communion of St. Nicholas/ by Paul \ eronese . 1500 


These make a total of 12,.363/. ex- 
jicndtHl since the year 1805 in purchasin^j 
pictures and awarding premium.*?; and 
we learn, from undoubted aiitliority, that 
the purchase of pictures exhibited in the 
British Gallery for sale, amounts to sixty 
thousand pounds. 

These results prove how dcenly the 
British artists are indobtc*! to the per¬ 
severing exertions of the British instiUi- 
tion in their favour. In our future 
numbers we intend to trace the progress 
of the Royal Academy during the present 
century, and to give some account of the 
formation of the Society of Painters in 
_ Water-colours; and tlie present state of 
sculpture, architecture, and ciq^'aving. 


THE HOUSELESS TRAVELLEK. 

JBV It. W'ESTMACOTT, ESQ., R.A. 

{’' 177/5 fw Enp'nring.J 

* TIic houseless Traveller: A groupc in 
in<irblo; intended to illustrate the benevo¬ 
lence of a lady, whose house was an asylum 
to necessitous travellers. 

‘ A distressed mothet with her infant, in place 
of the accustomed hospitality she had sought, 
tir.ds die tomb of her benefactress.’ 

Such is the description given by tlie 
artist of a work considered by many as 
his chef-d'oeuvre, and which has been 
transcribed with great truth and beauty, 
by the elegant pencil of Mr. Henry Cor- 
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bould. We understand that this tine tiire, and, while they stand before the 
sculpture is intended to form the inonu- garish mass of insipidity it presents, to 
ment of Mrs. AVarren, the lady of the call to the ‘ mind’s eye' the works of 
late bishop of Bangor, and to be placed W^cst, Northcote, Haydon, and Hilton, 
in Westminster Abbey. in hisU)ry; and those of Lawrence, Phi- 

In contemplating the ^ Distrest IMo- lips, Owen, Bcechy, Jackson, Shee, and 
ther,* under the circumstances described, Ijonsdale, in portraiture ; and then de- 
we perceive that the first shock of sur- tormine with what pretence even French 
prise has passed away, and that severe vanity can give M. David the rank of 
and bewildering sorrow has taken pos- the first painter in Europe. W'c will 
session of her heart.—That ‘hope do- not enter into any analysis of the subject, 
fenced, which makt th tlic soul sick,' is or dcsceiul to criticibin; for we consider 
strongly depicted in her countenance, the picture (taken as a whole) utterly 
but the instinctive tetuhrncss of tlicnio- unworthy of citlur, Tlie subject is an 
ther strugglui with the stupor of despair, admirable one, and if it had been treated 
and keeps her still alive to tlie call of with skill and .dniity (to say nothing of 
duty, and the regret of meniery; and, the iiigh and rare quality of gciiiiis) it 
whilst she draws ht-r unconscious babe would luiv<dMen deeply interesting; and, 
closer to her heart, she laments the he- in jiisno.. to M. David, we freily coidiss 
nefactress who would have listened to its that pat t oi’ th ' main group is not witli- 
jnoanings, and relieved its wants. cut nn rit. The hgiirts of the Junpi^ss 

There is much beauty, and fine ex- Jobjphin.j a-ul ]\Iadainc Lavr4lvtte arc 
pression in the features of the female, lull of 11 niinine grace and lovdim and 
and although the general impression is the of the pope and caniinals are 

that of poverty in its lowest form, yet notd. licLnt in character and txpression; 
the delicacy of the ‘houseless travelliT's’ but Uiis is the highest poir.t of praise we 
foot, and the loveliness of the child, tc iid can reach. Poor ATadame Mere, and lier 
tounlock the springs of imagination, and alteiid.uus in the back ground, uuuld, 
tcacli us to retrace her through betur if jjaint'd for Messrs. Flint and (lyngdl, 
days,andhrighteT scenes,thence awaken- he returned u]>on his hands as lUtcrly 
ing more acutely the tender compiassiou unworthy of their popular exhibition, 
due to her distress. If we have any thing to fear from the 

Thus to elicit intellect, and awaken display of this picture, it is that 

sen timent,for the pur pose of perpetuating our artists may be too well satisfied 
our veneration for virtue, is tlie highest with tluir own attainments, and halt in 
boost of genius, and the best province of their progn ss to tlie teinjde of fame, 
art. . wliLii comparing their own w'orks with 

those of ‘ lo premier peiiitre dc TEu- 
Af. DuvieVs Picture of the Coronnt'tm rope.' 
of jVapoh'on .—are truly thankful to 

M. David, for thus giving the British 7V/<^ Worhx of Antonio Conova, ca- 
puhlic an opportunity of judging, wnth in outline />;/ Jfenrif 

what degree of justice, this artist (and approach any examination of the works 
his countrymen for him) claims the title of this truly great man, not only with 
of ‘ le premier peintre de T Europe.' that glowing emotion of the mind, wdiich 
We are told, in tlie catalogue of a at once beiifla and brightens as it enters 
single picture (sold for a shilling), ‘ that within the lialo which encircles genius; 
it is the largest known picture in the hut witli that deeper reverence, that 
world, Jmng three feet wider than the unminglcd, uncaviling admiration, tliat 
celebrated marriage of Cana, by 1‘aolo tender, venerating submission of our 
Veronese,' and ‘ that it is the chef- faculties, which clcath demands for dc- 
d'(8U\Te of the artist,’ so that M. David ;)art<’d excellence. Tlic glorious in tel- 
has given himself sufficient scope to as- ligcncc, the exquisite perception, the 
tonish the British natives who have not beaming eye, the wonder-working hand, 
had the happihess of worshiping French which baefe a new creation rise before 
art in ife grand emporium, the Luxem- us, and recalled the classic wonders of an 
lx)urg at Bari.s. older world, when gone down to the dust, 

We strongly recommend every loVer partaking the eomrnon lot of mortality, 
ef the fine arts, hut more particularly the or considered as the heirs of that eternity 
admirers of French art, to visit this pic- where we may yet hope to hjcet them; 
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add the endearing claims of liuman bro¬ 
therhood to the sublime demands their 
extraordinary powers exact, and become 
not less the objects of our love, than the 
subjects of our eulcgiuin. 

Such arc the feelings with which wc 
gaze on the profile of the bust of Canova, 
the first of his works wliich the faitiw 
ful and elegant work of Mr, Mosrs 
here offers to our attention. Tlie work 
is prefaced by a letter, ‘^from the Coun¬ 
tess Albrizzi to the M- P. C. A.,’ 

WTitteii with all that charming enthusi¬ 
asm, just and elegant perception of cx- 
celU’ijec, which belong to the subject; 
and eacli print is followed by seme pages 
from the same fair Inind, (leseriptive of 
the design, or aniinadvivting on its pe¬ 
culiar Hurits, in a manner wbieb jjroves 
liow truly ibc poetic attributes of sculp¬ 
ture imbued the mind and informed the 
judgirient of the author. 

The second dasi:rn is, ^ the tomb oT the 
f'bevalicr Kmo.' 'i'he tltird, the (iriie-, s,' 
of wliich two engTiivin:.-s aiv given : afti r 
which we liave ‘ the goddess ( ’fmeordia/ 
the magnificent procLSsiom entitled • the 
oftering of the Trojan Matrons/ an ^ x- 
quisite ‘^(liiurary Vase to the Couiittss 
Difde do Fursteubeim/ a design for a 
TnonumentjtSic. I’heyare all most beauti¬ 
fully (iigiavcn in outline, wdih a Iriub 
and delicacy which leave mitliing to be 
desired, amh together with the fine print¬ 
ing of tile letter-press, and tlie general 
beauty of the work, become a worthy 
monument of the imm(»rtal sculptor they 
celebrate, whosefamc is thus more widely 
circulated, and whose unrivaktl produc¬ 
tions are (in their only possible medium) 
thus pr‘^*^ent<.d to thousands capable of 
appreciating their beautit's; to whom tin y 
were denied till now. Feeling, as we do, 
.sincere gratitude lo all whose united ta- 
^ Icnts have contvilnited to call forth the 
actual pleasure, and th.^ associating s' n- 
timcnts such a work cannot fail to elicit 
in every bosom alive to the rethud and 
CTinohling works of art, we cor'lially and 
zealously recommend it to the immediate 
attention of all our rea<lers 

Exhfinfin/i nf Drawiu!:s avd En^ 
gmvings htf Jiniisli Artisi.^, Soho 
Sfjiiarc. —Tlie public in general , and par¬ 
ticularly the amateurs of painting in 
water-colours and engraving, arc highly 
indebted to Mr. ('ookc for his Rucccssful 
exertions in collecting this splendid Ex¬ 
hibition of Drawings and Engravings by 
British Artists. 


The collection consists of 204 draw- 
ings, and 447 engravings, chiefly by 
living artists, but tlie works of deceased 
merit are not excluded; from which the 
public have an opportunity of marking 
the progress of tlicse beiuxtiful branches 
of the fine arts. Among the works of 
tile deceased artists, those of Girtin stand 
pre-eminent in excellence; liis style, like 
that of W'iison, is graiul, broad, and 
true; he had the rare faculty of seizing 
upon the essence of what constitutes 
pprandeur and beauty in nature, without 
tho labour of minute detail. No. 16, 

^ (dielsea Reach, looldng towards Bat¬ 
tersea,* is an admirable ( xample of his 
style, and contains more of the poetry of 
art tliau all the lahourc d productions of 
raiil Pott', r and hks school : 119 is an¬ 
other line 'specimen of this lamented 
artist, wlio died in the very prime of his 
life, ItMvinj; proofs of a genius that might 
l.avo pl.u’ d liim at the Ingiust point of 
Ids ]>rnjt: 117, M>un‘ tanborough 
< ’{Oil-',' hi til.' pv.s- sdon of Sir J. Swin¬ 
burne, ban. is (>ne of Ids finest drawings, 
and may bo cLisse/t with the epic of 
landscape ; t'he S'.vne is grand, the chiaro 
('.scuro v,dld. pol-mn, and eik-ctivc; the 
col{»ur doi'p. and U\e execution broad and 
firm: and rlicre are otlier drawings from 
the hand of this lamented genius, all 
hearing the stamp of tliaf divine source 
from wiileh he drew—nature. 

'idle gnat landscape painter of the 
pn sent day, J. M. W. d'urntr, esq R. A. 
has soni al drawings; one of which, 
Xo. yi. Rainbow, ir view on tho Rhine 
from Dniikliolder viuevard/ is an 
txcjuisite f.peciimn of liis unrivaled ta¬ 
lent in this drpartracut of his art. He 
has indeed dipped ids ma^ic pencil into 
th'j how of Iris, and transfused her living 
light into this heautiiul subject. The 
eonrpani.m, No. ‘ rsiemvied and 
Wb'tse Thuvn, with Hoche's ?doiuiincnt 
on tho Rhine, looking t-owards Andcr- 
luicli’ (both in the possession of A, Slegg, 
i sq.), is anctlier p\ire and hcauliful proof 
of his powers; hut we are sorry to add, 
that a large drawing of Hovi*r Cliff, 
X\). *26, is utterly unw\n*thv of him ; we 
think Mr. Turner should have entitled 
it, ‘ au experiment upon the colours, 
blue, yellow, and green/ 

This exhibition can boast of jonly one 
ilriiwing from the pencil of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence, hut it possesses all the charms 
of his faseiuiitiug talents, when cmployjMl 
in the portvaitui*c of female loveliness: 
there are also only two small drawings 
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by Stothard, but they are gems that con-» 
ccntrate much of his unequalecl ima¬ 
gination. StephanofF’s ^ Henry VIII. and 
SVancis I. crowned victors at the Tour¬ 
nament of the Cloth of Gold/ is full of 
these qualities called for by a representa¬ 
tion of such a scene^ brilliant^ busy, and 
magnificent. No. 40, a fine drawing by 
Mr. Samuel, has a beautiful effect of 
light: three interiors, by Mackenzie, of 
the Abbey of St. Ouen at Rouen, in 
Nonnandy, enrich the collection. We 
also noticed a very pretty landscape and 
figures, by Ibbetson, in his happiest 
manner; a very pleasing drawing of a 
girl burning a love-letter, by R. Dagley, 
suggested by some lines that ai)pear in 
the catalogue, of great beauty. Tl\ree 
sweet drawings in one frame, by an ama¬ 
teur, W. II. Harriott, esq. Some good 
heads by C. Landseer; and two very ac¬ 
curate drawings of the celebrated l^ort- 
land Vase, by Baxter of AVorcester ; se¬ 
veral pleasing portraits by Meyer; a very 
well coloured View on the Avon, by the 
Rev. J. Eagles; and an excellent copy 
■from Rembrandt by Miss Hayter. But 
wefcannot enumerate every work of merit 
in so numerous a collection, and shall 
•close our remarks for the present, by ob- 
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serving, that the deceased artists, whose 
drawings are to he found here, are Rey¬ 
nolds, AVilson, Gainsborough, Girtin, 
Ben well, Sandby, Cozens, Hearne, Ha¬ 
milton, Monro, Edridge,Bartolozzi, Kirk, 
Cipriani, Rooker, and tie Loutherbourg; 
and in addition to the living artists al¬ 
ready mentioned, arc the highly respecta¬ 
ble names of Ibrout, Pickersgill, Havell, 
Hill, AVestall, Clint, Cook, Collins, Jack- 
son, Fielding, and Clcnnell. The en¬ 
gravings, whidi are more numerous, and 
scarcely less attractive, demand our de¬ 
cided attention, and shall receive it in a 
future article devoted to the subject. 

Briiish Gallertf, Ball Mail *—The an¬ 
nual exhibition of this national institu¬ 
tion, for the sale of the works of British 
artists, opened to the public on Monday 
January 27, and will be succeeded, in 
May next, by an exhibition of the works 
of Sir Jos^’nia Reynolds, and the Italian 
and Flemish schools. In our next we 
shall enter into a critical examination of 
the pictures now oftered to the public in 
the British Gallery. VA'^e understand 
tliere are some fine pictures by Newton, 
Eastlakc, Brockedon, Hodand, Land¬ 
seer, Linton, Davis, &c. 
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aOVAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 

A GREAT diversity of opinion prevails 
as to the utility of academical establish¬ 
ments in promoting the fine arts. AA’^hile 
one party confidently predicts that such 
institutions will ultimately advance them 
to the same excellence that they attained 
in ancient Greece, another dates tlieir 
declension from the moment when they 
were no longer left to work their way 
by their own energies, but were crippled 
by systems, and encouraged to loiter on 
the road by unearned largesses. The 
truth seems, in this dispute, as in most 
otliers, to rest between the extremes. 

Academies, which dignify an art by 
exalting its professors, which teach by 
philosophical lectures, and by the exhi¬ 
bition of the most perfect models, and 
that make known to the world the works 
of its ingenious students, must be bene¬ 
ficial, because, among many other rea¬ 
sons, they induce youths of talent, edu¬ 
cation, and respectable connexions, to 
embark in studies which, without the 
prospect of honorary distinction, as well 
as pecuniary reward, would be thought 


beneath the ambition of persons so fa¬ 
vourably circumstanced. Such is the 
Royal Academy at Somerset-bouse, 
Ibundetl by the late king, which has 
raised the arts of design to an eminence 
they never before reached, and enabled 
our artists to surpass all foreign rivals, in 
the same degree that the latter once ex¬ 
celled the former. But it offers no pre¬ 
mium to mendicants; its royal founder, 
and his adviser, knew too well the im¬ 
portance and difficulty of art, to draw into 
its ranks, by a lure of meat, drink, and 
shelter, those who could do the state 
much more service with a spade in the 
hand, or a musket at the shoulder. 

CoNSERVATORios, or, in fact, musical 
foundling hospitals, in which children 
not only were instructed, but boarded 
and lodged gratuitously, existed upwards 
of two centuries in Italy. They were 
generally crowded with pupils, who, in 
most cases, were not selected on account 
of any great promise of musical ability, 
but according to the interest employed 
in getting them admitted. Of those re¬ 
ceived, a very small proportion mani¬ 
fested any proof of genius, and an im- 
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mensc majority of them never arrived at 
mediocrity. Thus numbers were an¬ 
nually thrown on the world, with n)inds 
raised above handicraft occupations, who 
struggled hard to preserve a decent ap¬ 
pearance ; but who, being devoid of the 
means of obtaining an income equal to 
that of a commonly skilful artizan, were 
condemned to unclergo all the pains of 
ilisapi)oinlment, and to fall victims to 
misguided charity. An effort was made, 
about fifty years ago, by Dr. Burney, 
Signor Giardini, and the celebrated Jonas 
Ilainvay, to convert our Foundling Hos¬ 
pital into a conservatorio; but this ab¬ 
surd attLinpt, though countenanced by 
iiiany good-natured unreflecting people, 
Vas immediately discovered to be the 
job of a designing foreigner: and, assailed 
by reason and by ridicule, was soon 
abandoned, and is now almost utterly 
forgotten. In the early part of the 
French revolution a conscnmto’nc tjc 
inns'nfue was established in Paris, which 
still continues open. 

The essential difference, then, in the 
l>rinciple u])on which these two species 
of academical institutions are founded, 
may be thus stated: the one, knowing 
that real genius must very soon dispel 
the obscurity in which it is shroutled, 
and force its way into notice, waits till 
it is developed, and then, with a pro¬ 
tecting hand, leads it into the true path 
of improvement, watching and directing 
its progress towards its object, which, if 
pursued with zeal and j)ersevcrance, it 
cannot fail to attain. The other, by 
holding out the temptation of bed and 
hoard fbr a term of years, prompts many, 
who have a genuine and undoubted taste 
for wholesome food and a warm house, 
to fancy that nature has also richly en¬ 
dowed them with an appetite for art, 
and straightway they find some patron 
of the ostablisluncnt who, being perhaps 
a rich, but incognito, relation, or proba¬ 
bly .1 kind master, quickly discovers that 
his supplicant has a remarkably correct 
eye, or a wonderfully fine ear, and there¬ 
fore is the propercst person in the world 
to be nominated as a sttidcnt. 

Let us now inquire what the academics 
of music upon the conservatorio plan 
have produced. Have all the great com¬ 
posers and performers, or the larger por¬ 
tion of them, issued from under tliese 
roofs? Wc admit, that formerly Italy 
was supplied by many distinguished mu¬ 
sicians from those of Naples and Venice; 


that Scarlatti, Pergolcsi, Durante, Pao- 
siello, Cimarosa, and others,were brought 
up ill one of these schools: but conserva¬ 
tories, or academies formed upon their 
jirhiciple, have now done their utmost; 
they are gone by, and, like the monastic 
institutions of the dark ages, though once 
useful, are become pernicious. The 
striHiittire dc Paris^ which has been in full 
action for thirty years, and has sent into 
the world nearly three thousand eUvts, 
most of wdiom are in very deplorable cir¬ 
cumstances, can show scarcely one cele¬ 
brated musician who was reared within 
its walls. Wc do not assert that it has pro¬ 
duced none; but ourrecollection doesnot, 
at the moment, supply us with a single 
name of consequence. ^Ve will, how¬ 
ever, appeal to memory for a list of those 
who have iwt been indebted to academi¬ 
cal tiiition for a knowledge of their art, 
and from a crowd of names that rush 
in upon us, we select those of Handel, 
the Bachs, Ilaydn, Mozart, and Beetho¬ 
ven; of Lully, Purcell, Gluck, Boyce, 
and Gretry; of Salieri, IMayer, Winter, 
Weigh anti Kossini; of ]\Iara, Billing- 
ton, Banti, Catalani, Colbran, P’odor, 
C’amporese, and Salman; of Marchesi, 
Vigaiioni, Crivelli, Garcia, Harrison, 
Bartkman, and Braham; of dementi, 
Dussek, 'Woelfi, and Crajner; of Giar¬ 
dini, the elder Oanier,'“Salomon, and 
Viotti; of Crosdill, Bindley, and I>ra- 
gonetti: and we could cite dozens of 
others as witnesses on the same side; but 
these which we have brought forward 
have strength enough to bear down any 
opposing evidence. 

The Royal Academy of Music, the 
subject of this iirticle, is stated to be 
founded upon principles similar to those 
of that most excellent establishment the 
British Institution, in Pall-mall; but 
after a patient comparison of the plan 
and laws of both, we can trace no ana* 
logy, except in the arrangements con¬ 
cerning the subscribers, and a few other 
very trifling points. It is in truth mo¬ 
deled after the French conservatoire, the 
laws and regulations of which have been 
imitated, not to say copied, in the forma* 
tion of this British school of niusic. 

The following is a brief sketch of the 
^ Rules and Rc<nilations* published and 
distributed by me committee. • 

The King is the patron, and the Duke of 
York is tlic vice-patron. 

Its object is to promote die cultivation of 
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mudc amongst the natives of this country, and 
to afford lihe means of studying the art to forty 
males and fort? females. 

The funds mr die support of the institution 
are derivable from the following sources:— 
there will be four classes of contributors or 
subscribers; 1st, to the amount of a hundred 
guineas in one payment, or fifty and an annual 
subscription of five guineas; 2d, fifty-five 
guineas at once, or ten and an annu«ol allow- 
ance of five; 3d, thirty-five at once, or five 
and an annuity of thrc(^; 4th, twelve in the 
first instance, or a ycjarly grant of three. The 
subscribers of the first class may not only be 
present at till the rehearsals and concerts, and 
all the public examinations of the pupils, but 
may introduce two friends on those occasions; 
and each will have three votes at the election 
of the students. The members of die second 
class are to have the same privileges as those 
of' the first, except that they will have two 
votes only at the elections, and may introduce 
one person only to the concerto, rehearsals, and 
examinations. The subscribers of the third 
doss arc to have only one vote at the ele<;tions, 
and a free admission for themselves only to the 
above-mentioned performances; and these of 
the fourth will be entitled to a free admission 
to the public examinations of the pupils only. 
The following is a list of the directors: 

The Duke of Devonshire, President. 

The Archbishop of York, 

The 3far(]uis of Aylesbury, f Vice 
The Earl Fortescue, {Pt esidertU, 

The Earl of llamley. J 

The Duke of AYellington 

The Marquis of Cholmondclcy 

The Earl of Lonsdale 

The JCarl of W'ilton 

The Earl of Belmore 

The Earl of Scarborough 

The EarJ of Fife 

The Earl (»r hrowr.low 

The Earl of Blount Edgccuinbo 

The Eavl of iU '8^ington 

^J'he Earl ot* *Lcrley 

I^crd IlavcKSWi.rth 

The A'icc-ClirxceUor 

Eir (reorge ^^".irreruler, Bart. 

Eir James liangham, Bart. 

The Honorable John VUliers 
Ocoige WaUson Taylor, i^sq. M. P. 
%Yillianr Curtis, Esq. 

Francis Freeling, Esq. 

John Julius Angerstein, Esq. 

^ The general direction, as tvcJl as the finan¬ 
cial management, will be \f!stcd in a sub* 
committee of nine subscribers (chosen by the 
directors^ who are to have the ‘ entire superin¬ 
tendence of the academy and students, and the 
appointment and control of all the jirofcssors 
and masters. * I jord Burghersh has been named 
chairman of this conmtittee, and sir Gore 
Ousdicy and count St. Antonio are among 


his associates. The musical education will be 
directed by a person of character and repute, 
styled the ‘ principal of the establiHliraent,’ or 
by a bi»ard consisting of three professors; and 
in the house will reside a master of the male 
school, and a mistress of the female scliool, to 
whom will * belong the duty of attending to the 
cli^cipline and conduct of the students.* Tlie 
first object in the education of the pupils will 
consist in a strict attention to their religious 
and moral instruction; die next will be the 
study of their own and the Italian language, 
writing, and arithmetic, and their general in¬ 
struction in the various branches of music, 
particuUrly in the art of singing, and in the 
study of the piano-forte and organ, of harmony, 
and of compohition. No student shall be ad¬ 
mitted at an earlier age than 10 or later than 
15 years. They shall have received such pre- 
\dous instruction, as to be able to read and 
write with tolerable proficiency. They shall 
have shown Mime decided aptiiiulc or disjiosi- 
tion for music, to be ascertained by the pro¬ 
fessors and masters in council; and as the object 
of the institution is to bring up persons who 
may in afier-lifo devifte themselves to the 
profession tjf mu«ic, so where no sufficient 
aptitude ill the student is shown, as it would not 
be of advantage to him to be brought up in a 
line of life in which he would not be likely to 
succeed, an examination as to tlic progress and 
attainment.* of each pupil, shall take place by 
the principal and the profcisors, after twelve 
inonthsfrom tlieir cntiance, and the continuance 
or disniisbioii of the student will be decided by 
this inquiry. 

As the students will be gratified with board 
and lodging, each will be required to pay 
fifteen guineas on admission, and subsequrntly 
ten giiiiH*as per annum; and it is ex|itctcd 
that all should be * properly attired.' If any 
should offer tJicmsdves in aiUlition to llie 
eighty original pupils, tliey must pay twenty 
guineas ai.nuiiUy, beside eighteen for board; 
and, from those supefiiumcraTic.i who merely 
rectivc instruction, twenty guineas a year will 
be der.iandetl: but it must be observed, that, 
in each of tlicse three clii.sscs, the children of 
regular professors of music will be favored by a 
reduction of die annual jiaynient to eight, 
thirty-three, and fifteen guineas; and if any 
person, of * very con-spiciums ujusical talents/ 
?«liould apply to the society for failhcr educa¬ 
tion, witliout having the means of defraying 
the charges, the sub-comniittec may order them 
to be received and gratuitously instructed. 

'J'here will be one or nioi’c public concerts in 
each year, at iriiich such of the btudents c* are 
huffidenily advanced slull be produced; the 
)nofito of this concert will go to the beueflt of 
the establishment, except when .any of the 
students are retiring in tnat year from the aca¬ 
demy, when HO much of the pmflte, as die sub¬ 
committee sh:ill direct, will be divided amongst 
them, as a portion which may assist their 
comfoitable eittabliriitnciu in the world. Frv- 
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viouii to each concert, there will be a rehearsal, 
ai which all the students will appear; and, with 
rcf'ard to the public examinations, the sub¬ 
committee will fix the day when they are to 
take place, and will distribute medals and 
rewards among the more deserving pupils. 

The high character of the accom¬ 
plished anti amiable nobleman to whom 
this academy is indebted for its origin, 
is an ample guaranty of the pure and 
excellent motives which suggested its 
formation; hut the variouspublished 
documents, whence this abstract has 
heeu drav.’U, sliow that his other avoca¬ 
tions, particularly his important public 
employment, have not allowed liim to 
devote much of his time to tlje devclope- 
ment of his plan, which lias fallen, we 
are extremely sorry to perceive, into in- 
tinitely less able bands. If what we 
have advanced relative to conservatories 
be allowed to luive any weiglit, our re¬ 
marks must bear rather heavily upon 
the Iloyal Academy of Music, wduch is 
altogether borrowed from those foreign, 
and, wit 11 a solitary excciilion, exploded 
institutions. Music', as an art, is sus¬ 
ceptible of very considerable ameliora¬ 
tion, much Tuore so than is commonly 
supposed; and its improvement is to he 
sought in tlic cniai-ged intellect of its 
rofessors, who have seldom bccii ena- 
led to bring sufficient mental strength, 
or collateral knowledge, to its aid. 
Hence the puerile conceits in which it 
so frequi'iitly abounds; hcncc the con¬ 
temptible poetry which is often selected 
for setting to music; hence the eternal 
rciictitioii of a few imracaning words in 
a long air; and hence that neglect of 
sense and of prosody which rendt rs so 
many learned and literary people indif¬ 
ferent, if not inimical, to music. These 
are amongst the things that require a re¬ 
medy ; and can it ^ said, tliat in the 
whole constitution of this academy, any 
thing like a cure? is ottered for such evils ? 
In tne scanty course of education pro¬ 
posed, docs there appear to be any ade¬ 
quate attempt made to cultivate and 
strengthen tlie minds of those who are 
destined hereafter to api>eal to our pas¬ 
sions through a medium of their 'own 
creating ? Is any provision made for en¬ 
larging the understandings of our future 
organists, in just proportion to die im- 
l^rtance of their duties, os coadjutors in 


the sacred service of the church ? Has 
any care been taken to refine the manners 
and purify the morals of those who are, at 
some, not very distant, period, to be in¬ 
troduced into our families as instnictorjr, 
and under cover of the most insinuating 
of all tlie arts? T o this last interrogatory, 
and to this only, an affinnative answer 
can be given; and it is comprised in the 
following highly laudable regulations. 

^ Chap. V. art. 1st. I'he first object in 
the education of the students will consist 
in a strict attention to their religious and 
moral in struct Uni, 

^ Art. 2d. A fit arrangement shall be 
made at the opening of the academy for 
the m r ftrmancc of dir ine worship, and 
for the proper attendance thereon of the 
pupils.' 

M’’c will not quote Seneca to prove the 
superiority of example over precept, but 
we shall take the liberty to ask the com¬ 
mittee, whether or not a person has been 
noininatetl to an inttncncing situation in 
the academy, tb.c example of v.hose life 
is—if he be countenancwl—sufficient to 
render nugatory the most pious and en¬ 
lightened precepts that may be delivered 
to the pupils ? 

Here we must pause; and shall con¬ 
clude our remarks by addressing our¬ 
selves to the bosoms of those illustrious 
and distinguished personages whose 
names appear as patrons, directors, and 
visitors of this establishment;—to those 
gentlemen of the committee, whose cha¬ 
racters stand so unspotted, so high in 
society;—to all, indeed, who love virtue 
and hate vice; and, with the utmost de¬ 
ference and respect, we ask them, whether 
the appointment to mmiforiantand re- 
spotisible t^ffied in the establishment of a 
man, who has absconded from his native 
land to escape the disgraceful sentence 
which the offended laws and the judges 
of his country pronounced upon him— 
whether the admission of such a man 
within the walls of a house devoted 
to.the education of youth of both sexes, 
would not strangle the infant institution 
in its birth, expose the whole manage¬ 
ment to general and merited reprobation, 
and disgrace a country which holds so 
exalted a rank, in the opinion of sur¬ 
rounding nations, for its support of all 
tliat is honourable, and for its detestation 
of whatever is flagitious ? 
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THE king's THEATaE. 

The season has commenced earlier than 
usual, with Mozart's grand serious opera 
La Clemenza di Tito, a work which is 
80 well known, that any attempt to ana- 
Wse it would he superfluous. Signora 
tJaradori, by reason of the indisposition 
of Madame dellegnis,-was compelled to 
undertake tlie part of Vitellia, a charac¬ 
ter which requires more declamatory and 
musical powers than she possesses. Her 
Servilia was consequently transferred to 
Mademoiselle Clariiii, who went through 
it ^ as with a difference.’ Madame Cain- 
porese, was excellent as usual in Scsto, 
and warbled her duets with Caradori, in 
the most masterly manner. The beau¬ 
tiful * deh perdona al priino aflfetto’ was 
enthusiastically encored. Curioni was 
the Tito of the evening, and wc are at a 
loss which to admire most, the majesty of 
his person or the flexibility and compass 
of his voice. To the noble sentiment of 
Titus, when pronouncing the pardon of 
Sextus, he gave electrical effect. 

< Sia noto a Koma 
Ch’ io son ristesso, e ch* io 

Tutto so, tiitti assolvo, e tutto oblio.’ 

The ballet‘of Le Carnival de Venise, 
which followed, introduced many of our 
late favorites, such as Rouzi, Mercan- 
dotti, Varennes, and Charles Vostris. In 
addition to these we were presented with 
a fresh importation in the person of Ma¬ 
demoiselle Aurelie, whose talents appear 
to combine the distinguished excellencies 
of Eliza, Noblet, and Anatole. But 
Mercandotti was the attraction of the 
night. Her dancing appcareil to con¬ 
stitute the ne plus ultra of agility and 
grace; and the unusual flexibility of her 
movements, together with the sjurit 
with which she went through the most 
difficult evolutions, gave very sincere 
and general satisfaction. 

La Gazza Ladra has been since 
played with success, for the purpose, we 
should presume, of introducing Signor 
Porto, who made his appearance as 
primo buflb Ctantante. His reception 
was very flattering; for his musical 
powers^are of a superior order, and his 
voice, which is a bass, possesses infinite 
compass with almost equal flexibility. 
Maoame Camporese was the ^finctta, 
and played it in that easy fascinatihg 
manner, which in a former season con¬ 


tributed so essentially to the success of 
the opera., She is a most delicious vo¬ 
calist, and sang the beautiful air ^ di 
Piaccr* in the first style of excellence. 

The opera was accompanied by a new 
divertissanent entitled L’Oftraiide aux 
Graces, which report attributes to the 
new ballet-master M. St. Aumcr. If so, 
it is highly creditable to his talents, and 
affords our favorite Mercandotti a fine 
opportunity of exhibiting herself to ad¬ 
vantage. 

nauRY-nANE theatue. 

The recurrence of the ("hristinas ho¬ 
lidays brought with them, a.s xisual, loads 
of schoolboys and turkeys from the coun¬ 
try, together with the customary grati¬ 
fication of pantomimes and pluiii-])ud- 
dings. Animated with the usual cheer¬ 
fulness of the season, the heroes and 
heroines of the new pantomime, Har¬ 
lequin Gog and j\Iagog, ma<le their wel¬ 
come appearance on the boartls of this 
theatre on the night of the 2(ith of De¬ 
cember .Their reception at first -was highly 
flattering; the boxes smiled, the gods 
thundered, the pit clapped a welcome. 
But, alas! the grateful prospect was 
changed with much greater speed than 
any of the tricks of the pantomime; and 
even Robin Good-fellow himself, with 
that face of hk, so eloquently expressive 
of plum-pudding, gi-iuned to a roost 
tlireah^jiing audience. The storm com¬ 
menced at an early period of the evening, 
and soon increased to a perfect hurri¬ 
cane. ^ Deep called to deep,* until even 
the little folks in the boxes, who had 
been somewhat restored to quiescence by 
the appropriate application of a ple¬ 
thoric Phfiedrus to the sconce of a 
schoolmaster, joined the troubled war¬ 
fare. I’hus situated, the defenceless 
pantomime was compelled to bow like a 
^ lily to the violence of the tempest,' and 
lay itself down and die. Seriously speak¬ 
ing, it deserved the disappointment that 
it incurred. The tricks, with hardly 
one exception, were deficient both in 
number, variety, sprightliness, and no¬ 
velty; and the scenc-shifters, anxious 
to keep the whole piece in countenance, 
were laudably persevering in their in¬ 
competency. Even Gog and Magog, 
those innocent enormities of paunch, 
served only to hasten the damnation of 
the pantomime, and except from their 
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beinp; isomewhat thinner^ it would jbe im¬ 
possible to have distinguished them iVom 
llie persons of our rnedem aldermen. 

tti consequence of this unfortunate 
failure, a new pantomime, entitled Har¬ 
lequin and the Golden Axe, was quickly 
substituted. It was founded on the well- 
known tradition of a young peasant, who 
by accident dropped his implement into 
a river, and had it restored to him by a 
benevolent fairy, who makes him an 
oflfer of a golden axe, a silver one, or his 
own. The boy, however, (oh mon¬ 
strous improbability!) prefers his own, 
and, in reward of such self-denial, is 
presented with a golden one. The mer¬ 
cenary father, on hearing the circum¬ 
stance, drops Ins axe also into the water ; 
and is forthwith turned by the same 
fairy into a clown, as an awful visikiUon 
oil his iniquity ! T!ie puuishinent was 
accordingly attended with all due effect; 
lor the metempsychosis apjieared to have 
produced a most melancholy gravity on 
the spirits of Mr. Southby. His fate 
seemed to haunt him through the panto¬ 
mime; his grins were of the Sardonic 
species; his movements of a spectral so¬ 
lemnity. Even when he jumped, he 
looked like a ghost evanishing at cock¬ 
crow; and more tluui once we fancied 
that ho was slily tampering with the vsim- 
plicity of his audience, and rehearsing 
the apparition in Macbeth. \Vitli the 
exceptidb of this tamo i»erfonnancc. the 
pantomime was successful. A Mr. lilan- 
chard made an inimitable pantaloon; 
lie hay.arded his neck with the fear¬ 
lessness of a highwayman, and rolled 
and tumbled with the native facility of 
a hedgehog. His legs were mere ap¬ 
pendages to his person, and he might 
have pocketed them without any incon- 
venietice; while, to countenance tho 
rest of his claims, he was arrayed, or 
rather extinguished, in a wig, which even 
Dr. Parr himself might envy. Unlike 
^epantaloon,andapproaching in amiable 
meekness to the clown, the scaramouch 
was pensive, grave, {diilosophical, and 
quiescent. He possess^ a most Christian 
humility of spirit, maitied to a gentle- 
ness of acrion that was truly edtfyiitg. 
Was he the ghost of the dead jmntoiiiime, 
moumiug over hi$ muimdy end, or an 
Indiaii pSilosopheF to. whom exercise and 
eheerfulness^ vte ihterclicted? Heaven 
knows! he was without doubt a.most 
reflective and nudanqholy scaremoueh, 
and with this obsemriou we shaU quit 
the tender theme* Mi» Tm madtb ^ 
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usual, a most vivacious Columbincy and 
danc<^ through her part with inimitable 
dexterity. The scenery, too, desc^rves 
praise; and a lake by moonlight, whose 
waters , arc seen reposing beneath the 
shade of mountains, was eminently beau¬ 
tiful, excepting that, from some cause or 
another, the moon looked as if she had 
the yellow jaundice. Upon tlie whole, 
this pantomime deserves the suc^ss it 
has experienced, and reflects the highest 
credit upon the enterprising prajirietot 
for the rapidity with whicli it was 
produced. 

The popularity of a new petit comedy, 
in two acts, entitled ^ Simpson & Co.’ 
bids fair to reimburse the manager for 
the comparative failure of his panto¬ 
mime, The plot of this lively after- 
piece is as follows. Simpson, a London 
merchant, has a partner, lironiley, many 
ycai*s his junior, and who, like himself, 
is married. The one is an exemplary, 
the other a faithless husband, and, under 
tlie fictitious appellation of Captain M"al- 
singham, commences an intrigue*, with a 
rich willow, by name Mrs. Fitxallan. 
U'his gallantry he manages with so much 
address, that his character stands high 
for constancy, while the inoftensivc Mr. 
Simpson, from the circumstance of being 
detected with a iwckct-hook, in which 
was inclosed the ixulrait o? the widow, is 
universally scouted as a libertine. In 
the second act, however, Mrs. Fitzallaii, 
who now first makes her a]ipcar.inco, is 
recognized by Jlromley’s wife as an olil 
school acquaintance, Almost instantly 
afterwards, the senior incrohant, in the 
presence of Mrs. tSimpson, restores the 
pocket-book to llroudey, vrho is dL^co- 
vered to be its right owner. An cchiir^ 
chHsement then takes vdacc, Mr. Simpson 
successfully vindicates his character, 
while his junior ijartncr, humbled by 
tlie detection of bis guilt, makes tlie 
usual promise of amendment. The per¬ 
sons in this comedy are all well sustained. 
Mr. Terry, who yicrfoTins tho part of 
Peter Simpson, tbiws over it an infi¬ 
nity of dry and comic humor; and in 
one particular scene, after Ixdng baiUnl 
and badgered by his jealous wdfe for ^ a 
wdiole hour,* as Falstaff* ivould say, ^ by 
Shrewsbury clock,' absolutely convulses 
the audience with laiyhler. The Iw- 
wildering look, die stifled laugh, half 
real, half aftfected, with which he receives 
her insinuations, all display an intimate 
acquaintance with his profession,, and a 
eqrdial reli^ for the vivacity of his aii^ 
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rbor'sdialogao. The style of Mr. Tefi 7‘8 
acting is hard aii<l caustic^ and he has 
here ample opportunity for lusturiating 
in the very plethora of his genius, Mrs. 
West makes her ’svidow an interestiTig 
character; she has indeed little to do 
but to look V buteven to look wetiis an ob¬ 
ject of difHculty with many. Mr. Cooper 
displayed an exemplary knowlegc of the 
' coiiiiting-house; and why should we re¬ 
fuse justice to the full^hhurn charms of 
Mrs. Glover, who, as the jealous wife 
of Bromley, Was the very beau^ideal of 
modern female Othello®. Report attri¬ 
butes this comedy to the united work¬ 
manship of Messrs. Poole and Colman; 
if so, it is more creditable to their inge¬ 
nuity than either the Law of Java or the 
far-famed Hamlet Travestie. The dia- 
Idgue is spiritcfl and humorous, free from 
puns, yet unifonnly pertinent. 

Mr. Rlliston'must have been hUnd to 
his own interest when he brought forward 
the maudlin melodrama of Augusta, or 
the Blind Girl. It is throughout a piece 
of dull sentimental prosing. A young 
lady is blind ; her lover of course cures 
her, and of course marries her, and lives 
very happily afterwards. This termina¬ 
tion, however, is more orthodox than in¬ 
teresting, and the amkble couple ap¬ 
peared to thin^ so. Mr. Cooper, as count 
Hortzburg, the lover of Augusta, was as 
pathetic as the suitor of a blind gentlewo¬ 
man would naturally be ; and Mrs. West 
excited more commiseration for herself 
than for the character which she repre¬ 
sented. At the close of the piece, where 
she is restored to sight by the professional 
and amorous dexterity of count Hortz- 
burg, she was delivered of diverse pious 
passages on the beauty of the creation, 
many of which seem to be the illegiti¬ 
mate pilferings of Sturm's Reflections. 
The drama, throughout, was received 
with indifference, being too serious to be 
laughed at, and too somniferous to be 
applauded. 

Young's tragedy of the Revenge has 
lately mought forward his namesake in 
Zanga, a ^aracter well suited to tlic 
|>omp and stateliness of his declamation. 
Thep^ce throughout is defident in sim- 
plidty of genuine feeling but, to atone 
for this inmcrfcctioit, Uiere is a never- 
failing promsioYi of soUorous speeches, to 
each of which Mr.,Yottng gave uncom¬ 
mon efl^ect. IHs mdestic manner of 
acknowleging his gtmt, tfiough some¬ 
what too romantic for the occasion, was 
highly impressive; and there arc few 


but those who were present tlmt can 
imagine the electrical spint with which 
he uttered * Know then 'twas I.'—John 
Kemble was great in this part; but, ex¬ 
traordinary to relate, he nad less sus¬ 
tained majesty than Young. Indeed, 
throughout the whole of the play, we were 
forcibly reminded of the great sympathy 
of taste that appears to exist between the 
actor and his author. Both are defleient 
in simple pathos, and both are fond of 
tlie pomp and ganuiure of declamation 
—* Arcades ambOf et eantare pares et 
respottdere ptirafi* —Mr. Cooper was the 
injured Alonzo, and played the character 
with his usual respectability. 

The line tragedy of Cymbeline has 
again brought forward * those twin stars’ 
in the histrionic hemisphere, Kean and 
Young; the former as Leonatus Post¬ 
humus, the latter as the wily Italian 
lachimo. In addition to this attraction, 
a young lady, by name \Yilliams, has ap¬ 
peared in the character of Imogen ^ for 
the first time,' as the play-bills specially 
informed us, ^ on any stage/ If so, we 
congratulate her on a happy independ¬ 
ence of feeling; for the triumph of 
her assurance was the most successful 
triumph that she achieved during the 
whole evening. This is perhaps somewhat 
harsh language to apply to a debutante ; 
but the plea of her inexperience (judg¬ 
ing from the style of her performance), 
was so decidedly a hoax, that we cannot 
rcirain from adverting to it. In other re¬ 
spects, she made a setj rcspectalde Imo¬ 
gen, and in the mpre impassioned parts 
of the character evinced no ordinary 
skill. Her acting, however, is the result 
of art, not of nature; and is elaborated 
with the roost studious formality. Mr* 
Kean made an excellent Posthumus* 
His first interview widi lacWnio, which, 
in the hands of a xommon-place per¬ 
former,' would be nothing, or worse than 
nothing,* was rendered unusuallv pro¬ 
minent. But the ' triumf^ of tne art* 
was evinced intheagony with which he 
receives the test Imogen's infideJitv. 
As proof after proof was given, eacii 
stronger than the last, until tne shadowy 
fabric whidi his fond iraadnation had 
reared was dispelled at tne touch of 
truth, every iinpolse, every feeHnff of 
his soul, seemed busilv ooncentmted on 
one poin wrevenge. Hm mighty thoughts 
were too deep to evaporate in rant aad 
violence; ' but they lay coiled like the 
boa in the wood,* awaiting in teitiHile 
silence the period of reactimi* The cun- 
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tying, spocloufi, and sarcastic Jachimo 
found an adequate representative in 
Young; wlio, in revealing his passion to 
Imogen, as ivell as in his subsequent 
recantation, gave the freshness and vi¬ 
vidness of nature with more earnestness 
than we ever remember to have wit¬ 
nessed in him. He sliould repeat lachimo, 
to show that ' he hath matter’ in him, 
and is something beyond a mere splendid 
declaimer. Terry, Cooper and Co. were 
good in their respective parts, and 
Mr. Penley's grin was somewhat less 
capacious than usual. With all these ad¬ 
vantages, we must candidly object to 
Cyml^line as an acting play. Its illu¬ 
sions belong to the closet, and are too 
delicate to bear representation. Its poetry, 
too, and its characters (with the ex¬ 
ception of one or two), are mostly of an 
imaginative nature. Who, for instance, 
shall attempt to cmlnnly the ^ freshness 
of the mountain dew/ or the abstract 
feeling for genuine nature that apjiears 
in every look, every word of the discarded 
nobleman and his sons: again, the 
simple pathos of * while Summer lasts 
and I live here, Fidele,* together with a 
hundred other such passages, must of 
necessity evaporate on their transfer from 
tile closet to the stage* 

COVENT OARDEK TUFATRE. 

Mr. Grimaldi is tlie most intellectual 
and irresistible cS clowns, and he never 
tUsplayetl his talents to more brilliant 
advantage than in tlie pantomime of 
Harleouiii and the Sleeping Beauty. He 
was au nin and good-humor, and has 
the singer faculty of appearing younger 
every year. Time seems to pass harm- 
lesslv % him, except to increase the rich 
lulwicity of his face^ He is the lineal 
descendant of the elassic Momus, and 
almost as immortal. What a sentiment 
there is in hia action 1 what interesting 
pathos in hia countenance, when he fails 
m some innocent jocularity, such as 
stealing an oyster, niching a dishdout, 
or pemrmtng any similar knaveries, 
which it * is both requisite and necessary’ 
that a down should undertake! On these 
bu^larioua occasions he is the life and 
spirit of the present pantomime, of wMch 
we must now proceed to give someslight 
analysis. It is founded on the pleasant 
nursery tale dT the Steeping Beauty> who 
was fated to die at the of twelve 
yeaia> but is sgved by a benevolent ge¬ 


nius; and, after the trance of a century, 
is restored to animation by a very accom¬ 
modating prince, by name Asoff, Some¬ 
how or other, however, this amorous 
young gentleman offends his fairy guar¬ 
dian, who forthwith converts him into 
harlequin, his princess intq columbine, 
and Grim Gribber, their servant, into 
clown. The rich humor of Grimaldi 
here begins. With Ills di^ise he <:asts 
off his restraints, and dates his immor¬ 
tality feom half-past ten o’ clock at night. 
What an encyclopaidia of wit is his face! 
what a magaaine of merriment! His 
tricks, too, arc singularly felicitous, and 
his laugh is beyond all praise. Miss 
Bressak makes a lively and fantastic 
columbine—Ellar, an clastic harlequin 
—Barnes, a rea^wTuibie pantaloon, and 
jMaster Loughurst a very orthodox Jatnf 
BhebtU, With respect to the tricks, 
they are both numerous and select. The 
transformation of a twelfth-cake into a 
building, entitled twelfth-house, from 
which a great number of children issue, 
in full Christmas costume, deserves par¬ 
ticular mention; as al.so the startling ap¬ 
parition of Mr. Hyde-Park Achilles, who 
promenades up and down the stage, to 
the visible delight and astonishment of 
the holiday folks. The scenery is unu¬ 
sually inagniiicent, and the panorama, 
representing liis majesty s voyage to 
Scotland, a triumph of pictorial delusion. 
We are here shown, in succession, a 
view of Gravesend and the Nore. Tlie 
squadron leaves Greenwich at mid-day, 
reaches Woolw^ich as the shadow's of 
twilight are falling, and arrives at the 
Nore under the tt'mpered splendor of a 
cloudless moon, while, in the distance, is 
seen the blue water,ref!ecting the radiance 
of a hundred illuminated vessels. This 
alone would he enough to ensure the 
success of the pantomime; but when fol¬ 
lowed up bv the humor of Grimaldi, the 
agility of tlllar, and the grace of Miss 
Bressak, it is irresistible. 

The tedious tragedy of the Earl of 
Essex has been awakened ^ fjipm its sleep 
of ages,’ for the puiqiose of concentrating 
the dramatic talent of this theatre. This 
is all very well intended; but the play 
does not merit such a compliment. U 
is throwhoot exceedingly lachrymose; 
and to" the audience particularl^^so, from 
its inordinate lengtli and monotony. Mr. 
Macready was the * Essex* of the night; 
and, in titc scene where he converts the 
anger of Elizabctli into tenderness, was 
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deservcdlv applauded. His mode of de^ 
livenug ^ 1 came to clear tny injured 
name/ and tbe indignant fervor with 
which he rea^ns his baion of office^ were 
strikingly indicative of a proud, noble- 
mindod, and deeply wounded favorite. 
Miss ]Lacy personated Elizabeth with 
propriety, jfter bye-play, throughout, 
woSi excrilent; and the quickness with 
which she marked the varied transitions 
of the character gave it an interest un¬ 
usually impressive. Miss F. H* Kelly 
was the Rutland of the tragedy. Her 
which is a mere sketch, gave her 
little opportunity of exhibiting any great 
dramatic ability, although to the two 
ocenes in which she supplicates the queen 
to pardon her condemned husband, and 
afterwards visits him in the Tower, she 
gave an animation and a fervor that did 
imt originally belong to them. We must 
however protest against her extravagant 
use of the handkerchief. Her tears flow 
on every occasion, whether the subject 
does or does not demand it. This fre¬ 
quent tax upon our sensibility is very 
wearisome, apd serves only to weaken 
the effect of more tender scenes. The 
perpetual variation of her voice, too, is 
particularly oflensive to good taste. She 
must not attempt to serve both God and 
Mammon—to be a ventriloquist as well 
as a tragic aeflress; for, surely, one spe¬ 
cies of talent is enough for a young 
iemale, however gifted she may be. We 
hint this defect more ^ in sorrow than 
in anger,' for the performance of Juliet 
entitles Kiiss Kelly to our gratitude and 


respect. 

To the admirers of Macready the re¬ 
production of Virginius afforded a sin¬ 
gular treat. A theatrical critic, of de¬ 
served celebrity, has characterized this 
{day as the best of modem tragedies; an 
opinion which does not much advance 
its credit. It has, however, far higher 
claimsj being not merely an excellent 
performance, but adapted equally to the 
closet and the stage. Mr. Ma<a*eady is 
the. hero of tbe piece, am) has so far 
identified himself with it, that wh^ the 
play of Vwgiiflos is referr^ to, this great 
actor is cc^deVed its sole attraction, in 
the same Way os Coriedanus su^ests die 
recollection of Keluble—or Othello of 
ICean. Huperfonnance,ihdeai,iswoiL* 
deifully impressive; his afibetion for his 
daughter, struggling with his pride; his 
love, now bMnded, and now stimulated 
Iqr his thirst for vengeance; his terrific 
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denunciation, and subsequent murder of 
Appius, together with tlic fearful gleams 
of reason that glimmer amid the con¬ 
vulsions of his madness, as the electric 
fluid heralds the thunder, are all de¬ 
lineated with the skill of a master. His 
beautiful observation on his daughter's 
resemblance to her mother, ^ 1 never saw 
you look so like your mother/ was given 
with equal effect, heightened by die con¬ 
trast which his usually stern demeanor 
evinced to such sweet and tender feeling. 
The tragedy of Virginius owes every 
thing to Macready. He is the pillar, 
the fulcrum of the building* When he 
is not before the audience the whole 
drama languishes, although even Mr. 
Charles Kemble as leilius, and Miss 
Foote as Virginia, make love to each 
odier with exemplary solicitude. 

Dr. Arne's serious opera of Artaxerxes, 
compressed into two acts, introduced 
Miss Paton (for tbe first time since her 
late indisposition) in the arduous cha¬ 
racter of Mandane. This is almost the 
only drama composed after tlie Italian 
jfhxle of recitative that yet keeps its 
place on an English stage; a distinction 
which it inciits from the alternate emo¬ 
tions of love, rage, and joy, which its 
music so eloquently expresses. The re¬ 
appearance of Miss Paton was hailed 
with enthusiasm, although we jure sorry 
to say that tbe traces of recent illness 
are still too visible both in her voice and 
manner. Her recitative, liowever, wa.9 
given with all her acknowledged brll*# 
liancy; and the varying passions with 
wliicn the mind of Mandane is agitated 
were portrayed with characteristic pro¬ 
priety^. But tlie bravura of / the Soldier 
tired^ was her roaster-piece. She coH'^ 
quered with infinite science the almost 
innumerable difliculties that it presents; 
and was honored Vrith as entiiusiastio 
m encore os we ever remember to have 
heard. ^ Her * fly, soft ideas, fly/ was 
sung with equal management: and the 
difficult running passage with which it 
opens, tether with the connected shako 
upon different keys which concludes It, 
afforded a delightftd illustration of tlie 
compass and sweetness of her intonation. 
Mr. Pearman (tt^l it not in Oath) was 
Arbaces; and yrhen he vociferated * Un¬ 
happy, lost Arbaces,’ the audience seemed 
to teil an extraordinary i^mpathy with 
the character. Mr. Duruset whisiM 
through the part of Artaxerxes ; and why 
should we with-hold our testimony to m 
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th«it Mr. Isaacs made an execrable 
Artabanes? 

* The School for Scandal/ if not one 
of the most brilliant; is at least the most 
finished of our modem comerlies. ' It is 
full, to an overflowing;, of wit, character, 
and sarcasm; tempered by such unvaried 
^ood-huraor; that its severity is lost in 
its polish. But; notwithstanding such 
a versatility of tdent, it has never, if we 
may give credit to lord Byron, l^en a 
very productive comedy. The ‘ elect' 
have accounted it an abomination, and 
the higher classes, at whom the satire is 
principally aimed, have been startled by 
Its accurate resemblance to themselves. 
Jt has, however, been lately brought for¬ 
ward at this theatre for the purpose of 
intrcxlucing Miss Chester, of whose ease, 
and elegance, and sprightliness, wc can¬ 
not speak in too high terms. We remem¬ 
ber her, in the same part, at Drury Lane, 
some two seasons hack; but, since that 
period, she has undergone some very ma¬ 
terial improvements. Her vivacity is 
less boisterous than formerly, and she 
lias a more fitting consciousness of the 
lady; for, with all iicr rustic and innocent 
education, Lady Teazle is not only an 
accomplished, hut a fashionable woman, 
whose constant aim it is to eradicate the 
rusticity of her youth. The assumption 
therefore of country manners, however 
slight they may be, is still erroneous. 
Mr. Macready ma<le an admirable Joseph 
Surface, and gave the hypocritical glosing 
of the character with the most effective 
camcstn<*ss. In its general outline this 
part bears a close resemblance to lago. 
Both are hy])ocritca; and both cloak 
their cant under the mask of affection 
for their victims. The actor, therefore, 
who can play Joseph Surface, will pos¬ 
sess the qualifications necessary to ensure 
the success of lago. Mr. Fairen's Sir 
Peter Teazle is so well known as scarcely 
to require mentiom If Jt be less ricn 
and hutnorous; it is at the same time 
more chaste and diaracteristic than 
Munden's; alt^ugh the latter leaves 
all competitors behind him in his rally¬ 
ing Charles about the little French mu- 
liner, as also in the rignificant shrugs 
and inexpressibly grotesque Oounteziance 
with which the bantering is accompanied. 
The humor of Munden reminds ns forci¬ 
bly of the humor of Smollett, both in its 
richness, its archness, and too frequent 
want of appropriateness. Whoever has 
perused liumimrcy Clinker will be struck 


with the reaemblanoo. The Charles 
Surface of Mr. Kemble was polished and 
gentlemanly, but deficient in the vivacity 
which Elliston throws around it. On 
the whole, with Kemble as Charles Sur¬ 
face, Macready as Joseph, Miss Chester 
as Lady Teazle, and Farren as Sir Peter, 
the play was more strongly cast,' and 
more favorably received, than it has been 
for years—an encouragement which we 
have no doubt will lead to a frequent re^ 
petition. 

A lady, by name Ogilvie, has lately 
made her appearance as Queen Catharine 
in Shakspeare's tragedy of Henry VIIf. 
The attempt was arduotts, particularly 
as the character has been so intimately 
identified with the recollection of Mrs. 
Siddons. Her performance, however, 
was entitled to respect, being through¬ 
out dignified and appropriate, and, in 
some particular passages, indicative of 
commanding ability. Were we to in¬ 
stance any individual part for the decided 
excellence of its delivery, we should 
point out the striking recitation addressed 
to AVoIsey, ' Lord Cardinal, to you I 
speak;' which was given with such fervor 
as to call forth the unanimous applause 
of the audience. Mrs. Ogilvie, too, was 
great in her dying scene (as it is some¬ 
what technically called), ^and exhibited 
a highly interesting portrait of the mental 
vigor of the unfortunate queen, surviving 
even in the last mortal decay, and shoot¬ 
ing forth a few glimmering scintillations 
when the temple that cnslirined it is 
tottering with the violence of the tem¬ 
pest. IjCt her try Lady Macbeth, and 
we shall then be enabled to give a more 
critical opinion of the order and compass 
of her mind; for the queen, unless per¬ 
sonated by a commanding genius, who 
can draw out even its slightest and most 
unimportant m&sages, is at best but a 
subordinate character. There is only 
one Queen Catharine, but she is for ever 
dead to us. Mr. Macready made a 
judicious Wolsey. Was Mr. Kemble 
only Jadieibitf in the cardinal ? We eon- 
not mth sincerity say more of his present 
representative; for, tnroughout the whole 
perfonnance, he seemed to be onpressed 
with a consciousness that the style of his 
talents was decidedly foreign to the 
part Mr, Macready is a romanfic and ~ 
imaginative actor, and cannot embody 
the passions that belong to ordinary ex¬ 
istence. To the more poetical parts of 
Wolsey,suchas* Ihave venturedformany 
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mxamests on a of glory/ 8e^ lie in 
consequence gave great effect; but failed 
in the earlier scenes, where the romance 
of the character lies dormant, and the 
cardinal is as bullying and common^ 

te as an orthodox cardinal should be. 

lea Kemble is too well known as 
Oomwell to need our praise; and, per- 
]hiq^, the less Mr. Egerton is known as 
i^enry VIII. the better it will be for 
both of them. During the whole per¬ 
formance he appeared to think that boi¬ 
sterous vulgarity, and exceeding fatness, 
were alone requisite to make a King 
Henry; if so, our moflem aldermen 
would assuredly make Uie fittest repre¬ 
sentatives, and should be bought by the 
pound for the occasion. 

THE ADELPBl. 

The Iciigth to which our notice of the 
Winter theatres has unavoidably ex¬ 
tended, prevents us from.doing adequate 

J ustice to the minor ones. Something, 
lowever, must, in common fairness, be 
^iled, for it ^all never be alleged 
against us as a crime, that harlequin 
£nced, the down mnned, or pantaloon 
chuckled, unnoUed in the pages of the 
liad/s Mag^ine. And, 6rst, of the 
A^^hi, which, through the medium of 
Tom and Jerry, continues a most suc¬ 
cessful career. Mr. Wilkinson, Signor 
Fkulo, the Mermakl, and the Tread 
’Mill, divide the honors of tliis theatre, 
' fuid act their respective parts, as the play¬ 
bills inform us, * with wonderful and 
*«undiminished success^ Nor is 'oiv 
verdant friend,^ Green in France, to* be 
di|^dy noticed. Though decidedly in- 
fmx to his predecessor, ^ Life in Lon¬ 
don,* he k accompanied with so much 
splendor of scenery and decoration, * et 
obc genus omhe/ mat it is impossible to 
pMS untempted by hk temporary abode 
ai Ifae Adelpbi. We say this ^ more in 
eorrow than in anger/for our own dimi- 
fikiied silyer will cruelly attest the de- 
nredktions of this theatrical eentleman. 
•Mrs. Wavlett, however, has nad consi- 
devable mere in loosening our general^ 
useless pfrOeaurionof purse-strifes i nor 
k Wiresteii wholly innocent of a similar 
Wilkiiiiion wastheheroofthe 


piece, even the redoubted James himself; 
and Mr.//«?rr««^appeared to be in npickh, 
throughout the whole of the inappropriate 
character of Logic. As for the new pan¬ 
tomime, it is too contemptible to require 
notice. 


THE WEST LOVnON theathe. 

Miss Brunton has been for some time 
^ the grace ami ornament* of this little 
theatre* Her exertions have given it a 
respectability and consequence which the 
liberal spirit of her father, the maniiger, 
has followed up with unwearied ardour. 
We are great admirers of Miss Brunton*s 
acting. She is an elegant, accomplished, 
and highly gifted young lady; and, when 
at Coven t Garden, was remarkable for 
the nnifonu and modest propriety of her 
action. Her pcrfonnance of Fanny in 
the Clandestine Marriage, was truly a 
most delicious piece of acting. But even 
she must bow for a season before the 
Christmas * Lord of Misrule,’ who, with 
a spirited violation of the unities, the 
probabilities, and the other frivolous 
technicalities of the drama, holds unin¬ 
terrupted sway in the nondescript pan¬ 
tomime of the Living Statue. This 
piece is founded, as usual, on a fairy 
tale, and displays the adventures of a 
man who falls in love with an imaginary 
being; to realize whose identity, he calls 
in the aid of a mamcian, and is conse¬ 
quently turned, together with his friends, 
into the grotesque characters of clown, 
harlequin, and columbine. I'he parts 
were all well sustained, but to enumerate 
them individually would he too abstruse 
a task for us to attempt. 


01.YACPIC. 

The Tread-Mill at the Olympic k as 
popular aa the one at Brixton; and is 
attended by almost eo^l numbers. The 
pantomime, too, of Harlequin and the 
Cygnet, or the Fairies of the Silver Lake, 
possesses an excellent cc^mbine in the 
person of Miss Adoock; mgether with a 
jndidous.seleetio(n of scene-shifters. We 
nave nothing more to observe of it; 
^ Come, then, expressive aiknee, muse 
its prakc.* 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

BALL 1>UKS$9. 

Dress of Urling's patent lace over white satin; the lace dress i\ la Fran^ais^, 
made shorter than the satin slip ; at the bottom of which is a handsome folding of 
satin, surmounted by liouquets of roses and cars of com. At the bottom of the lace 
dress is a full serpentine trimming of chevaux (k frhe ; and between each wave, 
bouquets the same as those on the satin, ('orsage of white satin and lace, trimmbd 
with short sleeves to correspond with the skirt. The hair arranged in the style 
of Charles the Second's Court, and crowned with a white* plume. Necklace and ear<« 
rings of fine pearls: rich armlets of gold, white satin sho^, and white kid gloves.. 


OFBRA naESS. 

Dress of lemon-colored gossamer satin, trimmed with white crape or gauze with 
rofilcaux of white satin, in a very unique and elegant manner. The body of the dress 
simply ornamented at the bust; and the short sleeves fonned of quillings of white 
hlond, falling over each other. Head-dress d la Ckiilde, formed of fine net, and 
roses without foliage. Amber nccklaa* and ear-rings. 

For the above riegant dresses we are indebted to the taste of Jllisa Pierpoint, 


Edward^strect, 

MONTHLY CALEN0AB OF FASHION. 

^ The new year began with all the 
rigour of a severe winter ; and the Polish 
and Russian attire has attained a high 
degree of favor in those dominions of 
fashion where, not inclosed in such icy 
bands, her votaries experience that di« 
versity of weather, that seen^ to inspire 
them with those delig^tfbl dmnges, that 
taste and fancy love to pursue, and which 
cause the goddess to make J^gland and 
France her favorite abodes* 

For walking, the pelisses and mantles 
are not only trimmed with broad for, 
but are often lined throughout with that 
warm material ;^vhile mufl^, pelerines, 
and long tippets, are added to keep out 
the severity of the cold. The pelisses 
are of fine cloth, velvet, or well wadded 
frtr/f de Nandi’Sf and the mantles, which 
%re chiefly confined to the carris^, are 
^f velvet, or figured Naple^^-^n^ 

of the latter materim, worn by a young 
lady of title and fashion, we found truly 
worthy oradmhration: it was chequered 
on a white ground, with rose^color, and 
on the chequer was a small white bro¬ 
caded sprig; was line! throuj^out 
with rose-coloi^ sarsenet; whiles layer 
of rose-colored satin, cut in bias, and 
headed by silk cordon, ornamented the 
mantle all round. The velvet mantles 
are trimmed in the same manner ; they 
are, however, dark, and are lined irith a 


PoTtinan^aquarc. 

bright color; but the bias trimming 
round is of satin, the same color as the 
mantle. A pelisse of pucc-colored 
de Najdes has just appeared, and wiH, 
we think, be more geiiei^ as the season 
advances; it is lin^ with bright gera¬ 
nium-colored sarsenet, ties down the 
front with geranium ribbons, and is 
bound all round, with satin of the same 
lively color; this pelisse is made without 
a collar, and a superb frill of three rows 
of broad lace iinisnes it at the tbroaL 
Black dresses are still prevalent for 
home costume, either in sarsenet, satin 
or velvet; when of the last material, 
.it is only to receive dress parties. Wh 
admire the degant costume for re» 
edving parties, which we lately wit-^ 
ncssed on the light and pleasing figure" 
of the daughter of a noble duke: the 
dress was a rich sarsenet of the chaste 
and beautiful colors of the forty-^ 
cond plaid, trimixied at the border with 
three.French tucks of green satin, the 
color of the drake's neck: round the 
waist was a cestus of black ▼elvel^ 'wife 
a kuperb clasp of fine brillianla; fei 
head covered with a tome cap of finenkt, 
blond and white satin, lightly 
mented with small white roses. 
colors aremuch womin dresses; but iS^ 
ratherindine to the sambrehm. Operaam 
evening dresses are of white satin, rid^ 
ornamented with broadfloonces of hkma; 
colored satins are much in &vor for 
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evening ilrcesce; these are trimracil with 
plaitings of gauze en huvifonts ; inter¬ 
spersed with bouquets of ilowors, or con¬ 
fined by chain links formed of white 
satin. Dresses for private balls are 
chiefly of crape, with embossed colored 
flowers, or of striped gossamer gauze, 
trimm^ with narrow flounces of blond. 

Headdresses convsist chiefly of paps of 
various kinds; but .ill are costly as to 
materials, and when for tlie theatre or 
full dress dinner party they are profusely 
ailorue<l with flowers; but the flowers, 
ii only in sprigs, lie on the hair, just 
under the border of Uie cap. Turbans 
and Castilian hats are yet prevalent at 
the opera and evening parties; and a 
b^utiful Scotish cap is a becoming 
head dress to a matronly lady, who 
mixes much in fashionable life; it is of 
tlic true Highland sliape, and is of silk. 

ITie favorite colours for dresses arc 
puce, drake’s neck, and mazarine blue, 
for half dress; for evenings, bright ge¬ 
ranium, rose, and cerulean blue. I'ur- 
bans are of gauze, striped, clouded, and 
for full dress, powdered with gold; when 
of one colour, it is generally of emerald 
green, liorteiisia, cerulean blue, or am¬ 
ber; but these are only for home dress, 
have no ornaments; tlie striped 
white and gol^ gauze for tur^us, with 
Others, tlie colour of the drake’s neck, 
are admired for evening piirties. 

MO0ES FAAISICNNES. 

Mantles have taken the lead in pre¬ 
ference to either pelisses, shawls, or 
spencers; they arc warm by being lined 
with fur, hut they do not seem to shield 
the form from the cold like the close 
wrapping pelisse: the present mantles 
are large, and descend as low as the 
trimming on the skirt of the dress worn 
underneath. 

The bonnets for walking arc of co¬ 
loured satin, crowne d with <lark winter 
flowers, ,such as the clove carnation, 
crunson auricula, ^'c. Many are trim¬ 
med with A great number of small ro¬ 
settes of litoid, at least two, but 
ofteucr fhree dozen, and the ends of 
these npeetteaare symmetrically arranged 
rf^l the hrim of the bonnet; other 
bonnets have flve triangle's round the 
jfsrpwn, fonneclof ^tfn rouleaux. 

; cosiumc is truly deslia- 

Isljb; it consists of a long-skirted jacki*t 
and coat of cambric, trimmed with mus¬ 


lin ; it is quite in tlic bwlgowii style# 
and is finished at the throat by an an¬ 
tique rutt* of clear muslin S'atfJ/rtSj the 
cap worn with it is very close, it is of 
fine lace, and made h fa Bc^'aine, 

Full dresses for the evening arc of 
white satin, with rouleaux of gobl gauze 
round the border and down the inan- 
chcrons of the long sleeves; the corsage 
composed of white satin, and fine lace 
let in en de mi-chevrons. Or a fionevau, 
dress of f^ros d^hiver^ finished down the 
front of uio skirt and round the border 
with puckered diamonds surrounded 
by rouleaus^ of satin; die sleeves short 
and ftill, and trimmed to correspond. 
But the favorite full dress is of Barege sil k 
of a flame color, ornamented with gold. 
The sash is sprinkled with gold spots, 
and the ends are terminated by a tassel 
in the form of an olive; the sash ties iu 
front, and the ends descend to the knee. 
The ornament at the border of the dress 
consists in a row of cockleshells, and be¬ 
tween every third shell is a largo orna¬ 
ment of gold. /\4)ove the first row are 
three stripes of gold lace, and tlu n an¬ 
other row of cockleshells. A corsagi? 
d ia TtfroHennCy is clasped behind, but 
imperceptibly; the tlrapcTy is confined 
by a narrow gold binding. 

The turbans arc of gold gauze mixed 
with folds of ruby-colouriMl pir/ts and 
die hair arranged d V An liaise, A la- 
voritc evening bcatl-dress is a hat of 
white satin, made in the Paf/saunc form, 

7*he progress of attachment for flame 
color, in robes and the hoods of mantle's, 
is like a lire breaking out iu a iit igh- 
bouriiood, which catches tlie dwolling 
of one individual after another, till every 
house is a blaze of red: this refulgent 
color was at first only seen in little .va//- 
tdrs: then in a Barege scaif, till it spread 
into dresses, fcatlicrs, turbans, and into 
the hoods of mantles. 

Celestial blue and rose color arc much 
admircil as colors for lialf-dress turbans, 
and mixed or shot colors are prevalent 
in bonnets. Some curioua feathers are 
used as ornaments to carriage and dress 
bats; they are of flame color, cdgcil all 
round witli l^sslan blue anti yellow. 

The jewellery consists chieny of ru¬ 
bies ; a cross dcjK'ndent from the nwk- 
lace is universally adopted: it is apostolic, 
consisting of twelve rubies. Otdd brace¬ 
lets of exquisite workmanship are worn 
over long sleeves. 
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LITERARY CURJOSITIES. 

* He had long since completed his Caxton, had three sheets of Treveris unknown to the 
antiquaries, and wanted to a perfect Pynson but two volumes, of which one was promised 
him as a legacy by its prc.sent possessor, and the other he was resolved to buy, at whatever 
price, when Quincpiilius s library should be sold# Hirsutus had no other reason for the 
valuing or slighting a book, than that it was printed in the Roman or the Gotliic let^, nor 
any ideas but such ns his favorite volumes had supplied ; when he was serious, he expatiat^ 
the narratives of Julian de Treviso, and when he was merry, regaled us witli quotations from 
‘ TheShippe of Fools.*— Rambler^ JSTu. 177* 


Quiet your fears—composed—-/arn 
not a ctdlector: I have no superfluity of 
money, or of wisdom, whicli is madness, 
to encourage me to purchase nuls, which, 
after exhausting the patience of my 
crackers, produce nh kernel, or none 
worth digesting. Who but must smile 
at a noble marquis, now a duke, for 
giving between two and three thousand 
pounas for a copy of the first edition of 
lloccaccio, as every body does at the Pa¬ 
risian, who gave 1650 francs for Vol¬ 
taire's Cane ^-which cancy however, he 
seems to have been in great need of! 
In speaking of coUectorsy I should say, 
that tliis race of curiosity-mongers may 
be divided, like most other races, into 
good, bad, and indifferent. The^ood I 
class under those who, by their coUec- 
tions, not only propose a gratification to 
themselvep^t a benefit to the world— 
these attend to the admonition ^ nnti-^ 
qvam exquirite matreniy to a worthy 
purpose;—the bad, amongst co/fccforjf, 
are those on the kvigs highway •— col- 
lectors of faxes —^and such as, being 
wealthy, load tlieir shelves with the 
choice of literature, which they refuse 

• See Grose’s Slang Dictionary, wo«l Col¬ 
lector, 

VOL. IV. 


to communicate to the wise, while, in 
their own exclusive possession, the bwks 
are of no more use than a«sun-dial in a 
ve:—and, lastly, the imljjferent may 
ranked with her royal mghness the 
princess Elizabeth, who before her mar¬ 
riage collected tea-pots ; or the baronet 
who collects h^dterfiies; or the gentle¬ 
man who collects all the halters used at 
the Old Bailey, and tickets them; or the 
son of a late* eloquent member of the 
house of commons, who collected 
handkerchiifs from all his friends, under 
the amiable plea of a keepsake; which 
last collection is certainly not without 
some sort of profit! I am none of these, 
but 1 like an old black-letter book, when 
I can beg, borrow, or, for the reading, 
steal one that has any pretensions to 
merriment, as 1 am fond of seeing how 
our fathers were entertained. So far 
then as purloining occasionally goes, I 
am a collector ; but many a time have 1 
been placed in the situation that any 
one, knowing my bootv, might have ho^ 
nestly said—' I pity the thief" Ampngst 
the rubbish, however, I nW afid then 
pick up a plei^try; and some of this 1 
now mean to impart from two Utde 
works before me. 

In sdecting these volumes, I have 
been biassed by a desire to convince the 
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light^t readers^ that the stores of old man to play offon the deformity of Poiie, 
English literature are not, as they may on his exclaiming, ‘ God menu me V 
be Inclined to imagine, unprovidea with As this work is professedly a collection 
books suited to the fancy of the tightest of jests, tkc, of no very certain date, 
hetids, while they have not been thought some of them might form notes to 8hak<- 
unworthy of the r/«acknowleged attention smeare, whose pages are sadly deficient in 
of clever ones. The first, a small quarto, this article! Is there not in what fol- 
entitled ^ Wits, Fits, and Fancies,' date lows a smack of the quibbling of his 
Ifilt, maybe considered as the Joe when asked—^Whatwiu^ 

Miller of centuries past. That wits of dost thou dig it for?' 
later times have filled their urns at this * A Porfugall gentleman travailing into 
source, is more easy to prove than it Spayne with a civill retinue, a Spaniard 
would, in all probability, be agreeable *. met him on the way, and asked the reare 
A few instances, and those, out of re- man of his traine, wliat gentleman he 
spect to the reader, not the most worn was ? The PoTtugall answered. No 
that could be adduced, will suffice:— gentleman. Then lie asked liim wdiat 

^ Isabell, queen of Spaine, woonted to gallant he was: he answered. No gallant. 
say, that every one's good gesture is a 'fhen he asked him what nobleman he 
letter in his coinmeudation,’—which say- was: he answered. No nobleman. A t last 
ing lord Chesterfield, it will be reinem- he asked what man he was: be answered, 
bered,has made his own. No man neither y but the king of Portu- 

^ A vertuous gentleman seeing a mail- gall's cosin.' 
cious person looke downe on the ground, 1 shall add two or three of the jests, 
and continue gazing thereon a good space, and then pass on to the other work, 
said, Questionlesse, either some mis- which will occupy more time, 
chiefe is befallen yonder man, or some ^ One asked the great ()larke how' he 
good to some other body*—is a moral ob- might doe to become wise: who an- 
servatLon in Swift. swered—In sooth, friend, J can hardly 

' A souldiour, that had a piteous resolve you; for you still goc one way, 
mangled face, brought his garment to a and wisedome another, that 1 doe not 
taylor to mend : the taylor, gazing car- see how you can possibly ineete.* 
nestly on hi^face, at last said. You had ^ One said to his guest, Methinkes you 
more need be new made than mended*— drinke very little wine: if all the worlde 
is a witticism given to a hackney-coach- drunkc no more than you, wine would 


* It has been said that we are the ancients^ because we live in the old age of the world, and 
that those who are called ancients must have b^n mere babes, as they existed in the infancy of 
the creation. This is all very well; and 1 am ready to admit that we have, in addition to our 
own improvements, all the discoveries which have been handed down to us from our forefathers: 
but an inheritance in letters is not like an inheritance of land or houses. They who i* ih* olden 
time ‘ built the lofty verse,* left it to us to inherit; but we cannot, as in tlic case of an ancestor, 
who built a mansion and bequeathed it to us, call it our own. It is no more our own* than 
the marbles, called the Elgin, are the work of lord Elgin. We may admire, and try to rival; 
but we ought not to appropriate and take the intellectual merit to our^ves. riuch freedoms 
have been, and are too common. Even in the lightest species of wit, this literary freebooting is 
constantly obtervable. 'Who docs not recollect the followingy^tf d'esfirli, recorded of Sdpio, 
as a pleasantly of modenl date? 

sdpio Nasica^ the cousin of the great Sdpio, called one day on Ennius, the poet, whoso 
servant (though his master was at home) denied him. Soon after, Ennius returned the visit, 
and was told by ‘Sdpio himself that he was not at home. ^ Nay,* says Ennius, ^ 1 know you 
are; 1 hear your voice.* ^ You ate a fine fdlow, indeed,* repti^ Sdpio: ^ when 1 called the 
other day on you, 1 believed the maid who told me you were not at home; and now you will not 
believe me, dthou^ you hear my vdee.’—Jlfoorodfar, Sat. 

The affTUA or facetlee of fiierodes show that even some of our hulU are not so genuine ns 
wc ima^e. In Greek they may be imposing; but compare them in English with what you 
will fin^in our friend Joseph 

One attempting to was nearly drowned, on whidi he swore by Jasus,’ in the modem 
phrase of the rister kingdom), that he would never go into the water again, until lie hod learnt 
to swim. 

One of twins having died, the other was met by a friend (as me are told from Ireland), who 
exclaimed, ‘ Ah! I have heard—but which of you is dead—you or your brother ?’ 

Needham's Jlivr. p. 4fi0. 
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l>e good chcapc. Not %o, answered the therefore 'twere no good fellowship to 
other: rather would it be deare^ for 1 breake companie.’ He pretends that 
assure you I drinke us much as I can,' these are Roman manners, written ori- 

* It was discoursed at the table of ginally in Latin^ and now translated in 
pope Alexander VI., whether physitians metre; wliich translation, it is observed, 
were necessarie in a connnonwealth, yea was ^ begotten without mv presence, 
or no ? Some affirming that Home being borne before iny vrit, and published 
six hundred years and odd without them, against my will.’ 
that citizens lived in good health and Dean Swift, I shall show, had very 
lustio all that while; and therefore a probably seen tliis work, and at least 
kind of cattell that might verie well be took a hint from it, when he planned 
spared in a common«wealth. Not so, his famous 'Directions for Servants/ 
said the pope: rather are they right ne- But previously let me quote, to pre- 
ccssarie in my opinion; forwit/arut them vent any disappointment, as this work 
the world would increase so fast, that is in verse, the words of the author 
one could not live by one another !* at the end—' The Muses every one were 

The next work is ' The Schoole of absent from my booke,* which will be 
Slovenrie; or Cato turned wrong Side found to be a confession as true as it 
outwarddate 10*05. A prefatory ad- is candid. He styles it, however, his 
dress commences thus:—' May it please 'little merrie booke;’ and this quality 
you : To bee a foole in print is as ordi- may suffice to make amends. First, as 
narie, as a foole at an ordinarie; and itscems to have funiished ideas to Swift; 

' Advice to a Servant' 

Tic recommends him to be careful to be out of the way; and, in removing 
things — 

' Take all at once; a weary man ought not to stand all day: 

What foole will goe about, when he can goc a nearer way ? 

What tho\igh perhaps out of your hands the mcatc doe chance to fall ? 
Tush, a small matter, care not for it, ’tis no fault at all. 

And if your master greet you not with. Take them up, I pray. 

First looke upon them a good while, and then depart away.’ ^ 

The oris put on your master’s trencher:— 

' Your master oft forbid that any good thing should be lost; 

Then if his chippings he should lose, 'twould put him to great cost. 

Do that whi^ they command at leisure, always be thou slow. 

Lest something thou should’st hurt or lose, if thou too fast should’st go. 

Be sure to frowne, and make such store of faces in that kind. 

That all may know thou goest about it with no willing minde.’ 

In putting the soup on tlie tabic, spill it over the gentry:— 

' For why, the spice wherewith the cooke did store the pottage well. 
Besides the daintie taste, will also yield a fragrant smell. 

They cannot well forget this kindnesse, if you have your due. 

For always, when they smell their cloathes, tliey needs must tliink of you: 
Or if the foole will needes be angry, raile as fast as he— 

I hoped the foole was old enough unto his clothes to see/ 

Ill helping wine — 

' What though, the cup being too fhll, you pour some on the ground ; 

1 think, if you should use the trickci great fault could not be found. 

Or if you dare not give it fuU, forfeare your master brawle, 

’Fhen kindly sup off some, as if you dranke unto them all. 

Of, (which is much more civill) if too much you chance to fill, 
into the fiaggon einptie some, for fear you should it spill. • 

For if perchance some dirty drugs within the cup do he. 

By mingling it with all the wine, 'twill forthwith clarifie.* 

. The company being gone:— 

' As for the shutting of the doores, it is thy master’s right 
To shut them all, if tliat hemeanes they should be shut that night. 
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Let bim put out the candles> and eke rake up the tire; 

Thy master must go last to bed, that Cato doth require. 

Or else take thou the candle, for 1 thinke that's far more fit, 

\Fhen as thou go'st to bed, and for thy owne use ke^ thou it. 

Lest in the darke thy lep or feete be hurt by any thing; 

The night, before all other times, most hurt doth soonest bring. 

As for my master, he may in the darke more safely go; 

Because each comer in the house he perfectly doth know. 

Let him, a God's name, in the darke put off his clothes alone, 

He's old enough; as for thy helpe, be sure thou give him none. 

As for the pots and cups, which still are left upon the table. 

To stirre them ere to-morrow morne, I thinke thou art not able: 

Then let them stand, that every man may tell his fellow—Here 
' Was yesternight a royall banquet, stufille with dainty cheere. 

For by this meanes, of those great pleasures they may have a taste— 

Tis comfortable to remember pleasures that are past.' 

I take these specimens to be sufficient pects will be deemed ^ base and vile,’— 
to make the Dean's work api>ear a very but when he * sjieakes broad English / as 
extraordinary coincidence, if nothing he calls it, he shall keep it to himst'lf, 
more. Otherwise what is proposed in the pre- 

In what remains of a general nature, face is very laudable 
there is much which he very justly sus- 

* Those manners which unseemly are 
In these decaying times. 

And auncient rude simplicitie, 

I checke in jesting rimes: 

If this ray booke will profite yield 
To men of any kind, / 

And make them weed home-bred behaviour 
Quite out of their mindc, 

^ That's all I want.' 

With this recommendation, I shall Ovid says, * careant ruhigine denies 
proceed to ‘ The first Booke of antient but our author, always ironical, prefers 
Simplicitie of Behaviour.' yellow teeth, and adds,— 

-^ thinke not that gold's perfect colour doth your teeth disgrace: 

That colour, which in few men’s purses, in your teeth hath place.' 

Meals. 

* At breakfast never use a trencher—wherefore serves your hand? 

At dinner-time *tis far more meetc upon puch points to stand. 

In anv case, see that the fat runne downe thy fingers thicke, 

AVliicn with your tongue, as downe it runs, you always ought to licke. 

Attention. 

If any man do tell you newes, which ne’er before you heard. 

And pr^ntly with ready worfls you cannot him reward. 

Then *tis a j^eat decorum, your wide mouth forthwith to stretch, 

And so stand still, as though some harmlesse flies you meant to catch.* 

Dress. 

* A long gowne wear, which all the ground may sweg^ as thou dost goe, 
Forso .no man the place whereon thou trod’st well can know. 

And if a man espy the dirt, when he is far remote. 

He *11 ihinlce you wear a very rich embroyder'd gamed coat* 

« 

I may observe here, for the arause^ of such Ut^th that, standing upright, it 
mentoftho reader, tmt by the 85th of might cover his rump:—a peer only 
Edward IV. it was enacted, that no per- having the privil^e of exposing his seat 
son, under the condition of a lord, of honor. A century and a half after, 
should wear any manth or gown, unless about the period of this publication, all 
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the sumptuary laws were repealed by marks on the sum^tuarv laws the Lo- 
tlie 1st of James 1., or became obsolete; crians, which certainly form no part of our 
and loTif^ gowns, it seems^ were no longer code of usage; for they ordained that no 
worn by those who wished to appear woman shomd go out in the night, or 
fashionable. Farther on this subject, it wear any gold, or embroidered apparel, 
was proclaimed, in the reign of Henry unless her purposes were professedly me- 
IV., that no man should wear shoes retricioiis; and that men should not 
above six insltes broad at the toes. See wear rings, unless they went forth with 
Camden,—and Chambers, who also re- the same object. 

Nails, 

^ Thy nailcs ne'er cut, but let them grow, it is a comely sight; 

Hawks with long nails do catch their meate; yet lords in them delight. 

Or if thou nced*st will cut thy nailcs, cut them as thou dost dine, 

/ Betweene the first and second course, for then thou hast good time.' 

He much approves of cutting the table-cloth, and playing a tune with the knife 
on the salt-cellar, by way of pastime. When the dinner is served, 

^ If there be a daintie bit, 'tis good to snatch it strait: 

If that some envious man do seem for to repine at this. 

Love others well, but thyselfe better, say the i>roverbe is.’ 

In eating, taste before you swallow, and if you do not like it, put it back ^into 
the platterfor ^ there is no sense that you should eate what is not good/ 

Shoes, 

^ ^Vliat though your shoes be thicke with dirt } to purge them it is vaine— 

For why, you know in dirt and dung they must be fowldc again.' 

Civility, 

* Since then we are like, why should some men be honor'd more ? 

Wherefore, whereso'ere thou art, give none the way, whateo’ere he be; 

Nay, if he stand upon suck points, then make him yield to the#.' 

BOOK 11. CHAP. I. 

How to behave yourself, being invited. 

Inquire of the servant what's for diuner-^if you go, and it docs not please you, 

^ Strait stamp and stare, fret, rage, and fume, as if that thou wert mad ; 

To cloake your anger in this case, I holde it very bad. 

If with thy meate thou bume thy mouth, then cloake it craftily, 

That others may, as well as thou, partake that miserie. 

Lcanc with one or both thine elbows on the board— 

Never cut the bread where it has been cut before.’ 

As Demosthenes learned to speak plainly by putting pebbles in his moutli, 
always speak with your mouth full. 

^ Chop away the dirtie crust, which on the loafe did lie; 

It's prettie sport to see the chippings what a way they ’ll flic: 

Perc Wice they ’ll fall into their eyes which at tne table sit.’ 

Oack your nuts on the table ' with one good blow,' or put them under your 
foot. 

AVhen you can eat no more, look about for amusement; and if ^ a maide which 
hath a bashful look' sit beside you, 

* Use many saweie gestures to her, many saweie words: 

In briefe, of modestie thou need’st not have too great care, • 

But do those things which to thy nature best beseeming are/ 

Always talk loud; louder, if anybody complains of it, or wishes to be heard;' 
and, that you may he remembered, carve your name on the table; 

* Or on the chimney, with a coal, draw forth thy picture well. 
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In going homc^ ^ make great clamors>’ to wake your neighbours^ that they may 
know you Ve been out to dinner. Be sure to beat your wife, because 

^ Three things, a nut, an ass, a woman, without blowes. 

Will ne'er be Ht for any use, for so the proverbe goes.' 

Be careful how you invite any body to your own house—you are ill; 

^ Or you may lay the fault upon your curst and crabbed wife.' 

M^hen you do-— 

' Command thy maid to sweepe the house when every man is come. 

Lest they should think it is not swept, they ought to sec it done.' 

If there be a choice morsel, 

-- ^ thou ought'st therefore to taste a bit, 

Thereby to know the better, if it for thy friend be fit- 

Make your friend drink as much as you like, and if he be noisy, 

^ First beat him well, and thriftily, then thrust him out of doorc 
■ 1 ^ he will not ^ come back again in haste.* 

BOOK I1T. 

^ If any man be reading letters, which were to him sent. 

Although to tell the secrets unto you he never meant, 

To stande behind the reader's backe, you ought to have a care. 

And read them o're as well as he, before he be aware.' 

Old 'rully wrote a number of far better letters to his friends, and he did not re¬ 
fuse to publish them. 

Imitate nature, and let your garments he like the rainbow. 

^ Unto what place so'ere you come, it is a mighty ^acc 
To have a frowning countenance, and eke a crabbetl fac^.'— 

You will be thought to ponder on ^weighty matters:'—^never laugh hut at 
some doleful sight. 

The Ujie of Miustachios, 

- - f 'Tis a grace 

To have a beard beset with bristles hiding lialfe your face; 

Or let upon thine upper lip a great raustachoe bide, 

AVliich oft will hincler you from op'ning of your chaps too wide,* 

Write unintelligibly, and blot all the books that are lent to you. When you 
help yourself to fowl, take 

- 1 both wings, which in the platter lay. 

Lest, leaving them behind you, they might chance to flie away.' 

Chapter VIII. * concerns fitting virgins, both at home and abroad in ban¬ 
quets, and divers other places,' which may well be spared, though he speaks 
tnus generally 

^ The rudest things, which in my book I can repeat or tell. 

At sundry times, in sundry places, have befell. 

A single verse amidst all this 'rugged cadence,' that deserves notice, for at least 
prettiness, is on a subject the most inspiring—and this it is:— 

' Life-breathing kisses, in her rose-excelling lips, are found.* 

Nevertheless, our poet, like others 1 shall not wholly perish, was not so vain 
now numhcml with their fathers, speaks a prediction in nun (witness the cele- 
imnwrialily ; and ^ non omniit tnoriarf brity hc here enjoys!) as it is in some of 
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our modern bards of equal presumption, 
whose poems are longer, and their metre 
more smooth; with whom it will be 
well, if they substantially survive one 
quarter of his date, and are not, in two 
perfect centuries, remembered only in 
some poetical nomenclature, as birds of 
passage, who^ notes were heard at the 
time, and ever after utterly forgotten. 

Gaua. 


THE NIGHT IN TKKRACINA. 

The young count Walden was the 
last child of a noble house: his father, 
in the vain pursuit of alchemy, had de- 
scrtctl wife and home, and, after having 
ruined his health and fortune, peris]led 
miserably at Marseilles, and his mother 
dying of grief, he became the care of a 
rich uncle, who resolved to educate him 
for the state. His hoTror of the slightest 
approach to enthusiasm led him to the 
adoption of a rigid system, in which the 
heart Avas nothing and the head was 
every thing. Guido was not, indeed, a 
good subject for such an experiment; but 
though the system did not in reality 
change his nature, it appeared to do so, 
and both the uncle and nephew were 
deceived. 

J'hus had passed tAventy years, when 
Guido set out on his travels to Rome, 
not to purify his taste or exalt his mind 
by the monuments of other times, but 
to perfect him in the little arts of diplo¬ 
macy. The heat of a southern spring, 
and the dust of the roads, made him re¬ 
solve to rest a night at Terradna, the 
last town on the line of the Roman 
boundaries. Having nothing better to 
do, while his servants prepared his cham¬ 
ber, he took a ramble towards the ocean ; 
ami the sight of its magnificent waters, 
now seen by him for the first time, 
awoke those feelings which education, 
like the fairy’s rod in the tale, had laid to 
sleep for so many years. There was just 
wind enough to swell, though not to break, 
the wide expanse of sea, into which the 
sun was sinking, with a wreath of bright 
amber clouds above’it like a canopy of 
gold. In the east, the shadows of twi¬ 
light were already visible in the dark 
blue heavens, while the laurels and 
orange and dtron-trees, as they gently 
wavcil to and fro at tlie breath of the 
wind, scattered about the rain-drops that 
a few hours before had left upon them, 
and filled the air with their fragrance. 


Guido was angry with himself for 
yielding to the infiucnce of such feel¬ 
ings ; it seemed to him like a degrada¬ 
tion of the statesman, that he was not 
master of his fancy; and he Acas fain to 
seek a refuge from himself in sleep, 
which, however, did not come at his in¬ 
vocation. It was in vain he closed his 
eyes; he dfd not the more sleep or shut 
out the influence of imagination, that in¬ 
creased in power with every moment, 
building up fairy gardens, and palaces of 
cloud, while the most delicious music 
seemed to be ringing in his ears. After 
having struggled with these feelings for 
two or three long hours, he rose ^ain, 
and resumed his former walk by moon¬ 
light; and now it api>eared that the 
music had not altogether been sounded 
by his fancy. In the loAver room of a 
near building a maiden was playing on 
the lute, while at a table not far from 
her there sate a man of gigantic stature, 
whose features, as be looked up, apy)eared 
to Guido of more than human ugliness, 
with something terrible in their distor¬ 
tion. He seemed to be Avriting at her 
dictation, and now paused as if AA’aiting 
for farther matter: the singer took no 
notice of him. He addressed"her angrily 
in a language which the count did not 
understand;—all to no purpose. His 
tones grcAV louder;—the maiden, with a 
smile of ineffable contempt, turned her 
back upon him, on Avhicli he started up, 
seised a light, collected his papers, and 
rushed out of the room Avith many hitter 
execrations. The singer noAV laid aside 
her instrument, and, taking a handful of 
coins from a writing-desk, carelessly 
folded them in paper; she then amused 
herself for a few moments with gazing 
on a diamond necklace, which, as it glit¬ 
tered in the lamp-light, appeared of 
immense A^alue, and, having returned it 
to its case, withdrew to an inner cham¬ 
ber. TiU now Guido had gazed as if 
rooted to the spot by some charm; but 
the absence of the lovely singer awoke 
liim to a sense of his peril, and he hast¬ 
ened to retire, when, at a sudden turning 
of the building, the strange Avri ter stood 
close before him, the lamp in his left 
hand, the sabre in his right, and pistols 
in his girdle. Botli seemed surprisecl. 
There was a moment’s pause, in which the 
stranger measured Guido from head to 
foot, and then, with a half-muttered ex¬ 
cuse, he strode away into the interior of 
the building. No sooner was he gone 
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than count became ashamed of his 
own weakness: he tried to reason with 
his faneyj but fancy is deaf to reasoning, 
and it was not till after many days ^ 
dissipatkm at Naples that he could think 
of tlm adventure with any tolerable de¬ 
cree of composure. There, indeed, he 
led a life of pride and pleasure, which 
left no time for the workings of the 
imagination, llis own rank and talents, 
and still more the name and recommen¬ 
dation of his uncle, obtained for him a 
place in the first society of Naples j and 
fancy, like tlie s^ctres from the other 
world, is no friend to the light and noise 
of festivals. While the women loved 
for the youthful charms of his per¬ 
son, the old admired in him the cold and 
cautious prudence, the utter disdain of 
all romance, which gave excellent pro¬ 
mise of the future statesman. The pas¬ 
sions of the heart with him con¬ 
fined to their proper home, the heart: 
there was nothmg in his pie yet hand¬ 
some features that could indicate the 
existence of any passion; and his voice 
was tuned to the same pitch of equality, 
from which it never deviated by any ac¬ 
cident. That all this was education 
and not his real nature was as much a 
secret to himself as to those about him: 
the day of i;evelation, however, was not 
far off. 

The—— minister gave a splendid 
dinner. Guido of course was present. 
The rank and talents of the company 
made him exert every nerve to gain the 
general approbation, and in this he fully 
succeedea, for it was one of his lucky 
mcmients, and every man lias his lucky 
moments, when, either from health, tem¬ 
per, or some accidental circumstance 
of excitement, the fountain of know- 
legedowB more freely than at others. 
All joined in bis praise; the old because 
they could not envy one so much below 
them in years, and the young because 
they would not seem to envy an equal, 
ana thus allow bis superiority. Guido’s 
triumph was complete, till a voice joined 
in his praise that brought with it any 
thing rather than pleasant recollections. 
Bis attention was called to the speaker, 
who, notwithstanding the difference in 
his dress and general appearance, bore a 
striking resemblance to nim of Terradna, 
though how he came into such company, 
and at such a time, was a thing past all 
conjecture: the lil^ncss of the features, 
notwithstanding the well-powdered wig 


and the corpulent body, puzzled Guido; 
and the stranger, witli a smile that 
seemed to mock his doubts, protested 
that the sovereign would be fortunate 
udio could engage in his service a young 
man Of such uncommon capacity. The 
count stammered out his thanks for this 
favorable opinion, adding that he tbouglit 
they must nave met before. To this the 
stranger replied in a flattering tone— 

^ Such a meeting I could never have for¬ 
gotten ; but you are mistaken: 1 am tlic 
baron Passarez, formerly in the service 
of the - ■ ■ ■ republic; but for several 
years past, on account of a testamentary 
lawsuit, I have resided here in Naplss, 
where the chief tribunal holds its sit¬ 
tings.*—This statement, however plau¬ 
sible, did not quite convince Guido. 
There was something peculiar in the tones 
of the voice that could never be mistaken; 
and he thought, by artfully connecting 
their discourse with Terracina, and the 
singular events of that night, to draw 
from him some unguarded expression 
which might give him a clew to the 
mystery. But the baron was an older 
politician than Guido, and, if indeed he 
were the stranger of Terracina, he was 
yet too wary to be entrapped into any 
thing like a confession. What was still 
worae, all those of whom Guido sub¬ 
sequently inquired respecting the baron 
confinned the statement he had given of 
himself and his late dwelling in Naples, 
so that at length he was forced to give 
up the idea of the baron and the stranger 
being the same person under different 
semblances. Still there was a sense of 
mystery clin^ng to him that he could 
not sh^e off, an ever-recurring idea of 
something painful yet undefined which 
mingled itself with all his thoughts and 
occupations. Sometimes he was inclined 
to laugh at his own weakness; at others 
he burned with anger ^inst the cause of 
his torment; but the result was a firm 
purpose of forcing the baron to an ex¬ 
planation if ever he fnet with him again ; 
and soon after a fair opportunity sccmeil 
to offer Itself in an invitation from the 
duchess of L*—— to join an evening- 
party, where it was more than probable 
that he would find his antagonist. 

I’he necessity of answering several im¬ 
portant letters without delay employed 
nim far beyond the hour appointed for 
the duchess’s party^ and, when he got 
there, he founa the card-tables already 
occupied, while the younger part of the 
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society were collected about a ieinale^ enough: the building, that his uncle had 
whom they were all earnestly entreating laboriously erected through the course 
to sing and accompany herself on the of many years, was overturned by a pair 
piano-forte. Well knowing the usual of brilliant eyes in a single evening, 
result of such solicitations, Guido re- Guido was in love, passionately in love; 
mained at a distance to hear’as little of and where love is, romance wiU always 
it as possible; but the singer more than he. It was in this dangerous crisis that 
deceived his expectations: her voice, in his uncle wote to say, he had contracted 
sweetness and pathos, surpassed all that a marriage for him A\dth the daughter of 
he had ^ver heard or imagined; and he the prime minister, a negotiation on 
remained fixed to the spot, almost fear- which the old politician not a little 
ing to breathe, lest he should lose a single prided himself. Guido felt tliat the day 
sound. On a sudden he rccolh^ctcd the of decision was not far off; but, before 
tones : they were the same he had heard in he gave an answer to his uncle, it was 
the night at Terracina; even the words requisite to know for certain in what de- 
of the song, too, were the same, and it gree of favor he stood with the mar- 
glowed in his brain like at the rocol- chioness, and whether, if he sacrificed all 
lection, >\'^hat could sucli a creature, so for lier, she was willing to requite it 
highly gifted, of such noble connexions, with her afft*ction. This, however, w as 
have in common witli the monstrous no easy task, though he met her fre- 
stranger, or with his semblance Ihissa- quently ; for whenever he got upon the 
rez? At this }noment the baron went chapter of love, she always contrived to 
out through an opposite door, and Guido, turn the conversation to politics, so that 
boiling with contending x^assions, was weeks passed without coming to any 
about to rush after him, whi'n the singer determination. 

arose A'om the piano, and by the action The ('arniva! w'as now" over; praying 
calmed him at oneis like a spell passing and fasting succorded to the sound of 
over the roughness of the waters. To revelry, the churches being as much the 
sec her w"as to love litr, and he lost no uisliiou a.s tlie tlieatres had been for the 
time in nuiking the usual iiiquirhs last four weeks?. In tbi.s amuMment 
about Iter birtli and fortune. In answer (for with the Italians even the church is 
ho heard that siie was the marclhoness an anu’scini nt) Guido could not parti- 
Flenry, a young widow, foreign* to cipiite. To a strict f.uthvrait tlure was 
Naples, but residing in one of the finest soiaethfng u ipleasant in the very pomp 
(juarters of tlio city, in a siyle that he- oftuiholic worship,—a feeling altoge- 
tokeiied a splendid fortune. rj)on this tlur oxjposho to Iiis ideas of religion; 
he requested to he intiodiicotl to her; and, though he tlid not venture to coti- 
and, after the first compliments, noticed, demn a custom so contrary to that of his 
as If casually, that he hatl heml her sing own Ltml, yet Ik' ^oon ceased to be pre- 
the same song before at Terracina. sent at a evremony with wliich he could 

^ That may be,' replied the mar- not sympathise. 'At such times it was 
chioness ; ^ for this is a favorite national his ordinary habit to wander along the 
air of my own Provence: but I do not sea-coast, and in one of these walks he 
recollect having-' was fortunate enough to meet the mar- 

Oh yes!* exclaimed Guido, interrupt- chioness. She was sitting alone in a 
ing her with warmth—‘ it was the very d(?ep meditation, w^hich even the hurry 
same melody—tlie very same. 1 never of his steps did not interrupt, nor did 
shall forget it,—never can forget it.’ she seem aware of his presence till his 

'Phe tnarchionofis raised her large black voice awakened her, as if out of a pro¬ 
eyes, gazing at him for a few^ seconds found sleep. In the tisual tone of coin- 
with a melancholy look, that showed no pliment, li<» said that hehadsoughtfor her 
resentment at the warmth of his man- at church, and was delighted with tliis 
ner; but she made no reply, and avoided accidental meeting when he least ex- 
all farther discusrion by bastily mixing pected it: but the common-ulace of 
vriih the com^lany, nor Uatl he a second flattery bailed him, when by cwncebe 
opportunity of conversing with her alone lifted up his eyes to hers; he exclaimed 
till the moment of the party breaking with involuntary emotion and almost un- 
up, when he handed her to her carriage, consciously,—‘ How beautiful!—How’ 
Even then there was only time for the in- heavenly l>eautiful!’—This was some- 
terchangc of a fbw unimportant phrases; thing more than flattery, aitd the mar- 
hut, like Mereutic's wound, they were chioness felt that it was; and, after a 
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moment’s enjoyment of liis confusion, 
she otll'redher arm to him, that he might 
cmulunt her home. I’he walk was not 
long ; but 'Guido employed the time so 
weD, that, on arriving at her palace, 
she invited liim to rest a few mi¬ 
nutes, and w'ith a sort of holy feeling he 
entered the cliaraber which she used 
as a study, and wliich he almost lookeil 
on as the temple of a goddess. A 
litter opportunity to declare himself 
could not Inive been offered; the mar¬ 
chioness, too, seemetl to be in a cheerful 
liumor, that promised a favorable au¬ 
dience, and at last, with a beating heart, 
and ill broken phrases, he ventured to 
tell her that lit? loved her. At this de¬ 
claration a sudden cliange passed over 
ht-r beautiful face, and it was not easy to 
tell whether pain or love was its predo¬ 
minant expression ; but there was no 
mixture of joy with it. A tear trembled 
in her dark eye as she said, almost in a 
whisper—^ I have been tai\ght to believe 
there is no such thing as love, except in 
tlie idle tales of poets, or the idler dreams 
of the young and simple; and if I could 

— . * But she stopped, as if she had 

already gone too far, wliile Guido, whose 
c'xpect’ation was wound up to the highest 
pitch by the shadow of hope held out to 
Iiiiii in the Jast imperfect sentence, be¬ 
sought her to continue, if she would save 
him from utter madness. For a few 
minutes she seemed to be struggling 
with herself, wishing and yet afraid to 
communicate some dreadful mystery, 
till at last she flung herself in tears upon 
his l>osom, exclaiming —* I do indei d 
love you ; but you know not wliat a ser¬ 
pent you are taking to your breast.— 
lieaveme—^it were bust that you should 
leave me. It cannot eml well!—Oh, if 
you knew all!' 

But the pa.ssion of Guido was too 
strong to listen to these ominous phrases, 
and his feelings and his language grew 
wanner with every moment, lie pro¬ 
duced his uncle*s letter, stated his rea¬ 
diness to give up tile minister's daugh¬ 
ter, his uncle, his own country, and 
every tiling, so that she would consent 
to become his wife in any land, no mat¬ 
ter wliere, the more distant tlie better. 

During this the marchioness hatl rc- 
iTriain(iil as if in deep meditation ; but now 
she started up, exclaiming—^'I Jurc is 
yet one hope! If you can make these sacri¬ 
fices forme, 1 will give up to you myself 
and my fatal mystery, though at the 
peril of my life,—and uicre is a peril that 
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might daunt the heart of one wdio does 
not love as I do. The moment is not 
yet come. To-morrow, ortlie day after, 
as I can manage it, 1 will send for you; 
—^but do not leave Naples for a single 
hour: above all, the pro roundest secrecy 
is requisite till wt are beyond the power 
of our enemies: the hands of those ene¬ 
mies axe long and miglity, and reach 

even to-. But 1 have said enough to 

put you on your guard, and more w’ould 
be superfluous. Now leave me; it is 
necessary for both our safeties;—only do 
not,—1 conjure you, do not~judge of 
me from appearances. 1 am the victim 
of circuinstancc~and—' breaking otf a 
rose that grew in a marble vase—^ take 
this, that you may not forget Rosa Fleury .* 

Guido could not speak, but lie ])rcssed 
the rose to his bosom as he left the room, 
and the silence of his action was more 
expressive than w'ords. 'I'he fresh air, 
which at first seemed to add to the fer¬ 
ment of his brain, in the sllort course of 
an hour had restored him to the full 
possession of his 6.uses, as much as a 
man in love can be Gaid to possess the 
faculty of understanding, lie resolved, 
if possible, to wdn over Ida uncle, with a 
mejital reservation to follow his own 
course in the event of not succeeding, 
and with this object sate down to write, 
without noticing, or rather without 
choosing to notice, a packet of papers 
that lay upon Ids table: the fact was, lie 
did not wdsh to interrupt the chain of 
ideas floating in his mind with respect to 
this business, on which all the happiness 
of his future life depende<l; and he 
worked long and diligently at the let¬ 
ter, weighing every syllafde with the 
nicest care, writing and re-writing, so 
that, when it was finished, he felt no 
power for any farther toil, but v;as glad 
to go to bed. 

In his dreams, if indeed they were 
dreams, he was still haunted by Andre, 
the formidable stranger of Terraeina. It 
was as if ho crept softly into tlie room, 
and came up to Guido's bed-side, where 
he stood for several minutes with his 
head bent over him, gazing with fierce 
and penetrating looks, tliat sceined to 
read his inmost soul; tlicn be w’alked 
up to his writing-table, opened every 
drawer, ruminagid the papers, at last 
unfolded the packet i»f letters, r<,‘ad tliein, 
and, darting a furiou.s glance at (inido, 
disappeared as mysteriously as he liad 
entered. 'I’his whole see no was almost 
too vivid and too coherent for a dream ; 
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yet, upon his waking in the morning, 
he found the packet on the table un¬ 
broken, or at least ap])arently unbroken. 
But his reflections on this event were 
spectlily turned into another channel 
by a letter from Rosa, requesting his 
presence on the evening of the following 
day; and his very impatience at the 
distance of the suinriions served to dissi¬ 
pate all unpleasant considerations, so 
that when lie was visited by a young 
Neapolitan, who wished for his company 
at the fcncing-rooin, he made no dif¬ 
ficulty in complying. 

The Italian fencing-schools are not 
much frequented except in I-icnt, when 
they become a place of general resort for 
the youth of fashion, and on these oc¬ 
casions the fencing-masters not only 
match their scholars, but are ready to 
try their own skill against any foreign 
professors who may chance to visit their 
academy. Indeed, it is considered to be 
a great ivant of breeding in any one to 
refuse a challenge of this sort, unless 
utter ignorance of the Vv^eapon can be 
pleader] in excuse. The masters have a 
costume peculiar to themselves—white 
jackets with red bindings, blue hose, 
large cocked hats, and fencing-gloves of 
buftWs skin, which reach up to their 
elbows, and are fringed with gold or 
silver edging. Their foils have long, 
str«aight, unbending blades with heavy 
guards, and their play is either thrust or 
cut; and sometimes, not to lose the old 
art entirely, they fence with sword and 
dagger. 1 ustead of the upright mode of 
the Spaniard, they bend low, with the 
body tlirowMi back, and the foot thrust 
forward, the left band sometimes before 
the vyosy and sometimes before the 
breast! In addition to this, they roar like 
wounded bulls, invoking Heaven and 
hell, or cursing their antagonist, or 
leaping from side to side, or in sliort, 
practising any and every artifice to en¬ 
sure the victory. 

Amongst those of the present assem¬ 
bly were many skilful masters in the 
art, Wiile the usual coranliments 
were mutually exchanged, the door was 
flung open, and the long-expected 
French professor. Monsieur Cassistrong, 
as the Italians called him, swaggered 
into the apartment. All the terrors of 
the past night revived in Guido*8 soul nt 
this strange apparition. The fencing- 
master was the very image of Amiri and 
the baron Passarez, or at least their tca- 
turcfi were the same, though corpulence 


of body, sallowness of complexion, ami 
darker hair, might seem to indicate a 
difference of ])erMon, The Frinchman 
began to exciisc his late appi arancc wdth 
the volubility so natural to his country, 
protesting that he had been detained ];y 
the necessity of chastising a wretched 
pretender, wlio had dared to d<m])L liis 
skill, and whom he had left in a stat * 
that more noi ded the confessor than ih; 
surgeon. This erniJty bluster cxcil^-d 
the warmest indignation in Guido, \v!>o 
now began to look upon him as a poilti^':;! 
spy, and burned withde sireto measure I K* 
strength wuth him, in tin? liope of punisb.- 
ing such insolence. But Cassi'^trong 
wras beforehand with Irim: iic did not 
wniit to be sumnmntd to a trial of Ids 
skill, but came up to th.o count at once, 
and begged to have honor of enter¬ 
ing the lists with him ; an ofierw’hich the 
other w’as not slow to accept. The as¬ 
sault began, and Guido, himself an ex¬ 
cellent fencer, soon perceived that be had 
to do with a skilful antagonist, whose 
vigor and celerity threw him almost al- 
togctlier upon the defensive. At last he 
found, as he imagined, a fair opportu¬ 
nity, and endeavoured, by dexterously 
binding Iris adversary’s blade, to disarm 
him; but Cassistrong, w'ith one \icleiit 
blow, broke his foil asundeyas if it had 
teen glass, and the fragment, striking 
against his forehead, covered him in an 
instant with his blood. There was a 
general rush towards him directly, and 
in the confusion of the moment Cassi- 
Rtrong, coming up close to him, as if to 
express his regret for the accident, Avhis- 
pertxl, in a tone that none but himself 
could hear —‘ My next tlirust shall he 
to your heart—to your liCcart,—if you do 
not give up Ilosa Floury,* Before the 
count could Avash the blood ^rom his 
eves, and free himself from the hands of 
tfiose that held him, (^assistrong was 
gone, and nvthing was left to him but 
to hasten Iioino and vrrite to the mar¬ 


chioness an account of wdiat had passed, 
at the same time conjuring her to put a 
speedy end to all this doubt and mystery. 
The servant who took this note brought 
ba» tc word that she had been long from 


home; and v:hen afterwards many hours 
had elapsed without an answer, Guido 
became too impatient for any ftrther 
delay, and went himself to her palace. 
*ro Ids earnest inquiries, rendered still 


more urgent by a few ^old coin.s, tlic 
porter replied tnat his mistress Itadbceii 
gone out ever sini^c daybreak, (hough he 
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could not say whither. More than this the 
count could not learn, aiul he retumert 
home with a heavy heart, full of evil 
forebodings, when he received this note 
flroin the marcbioncds:— 

^ Instant flight!—To you, 1 bring my¬ 
self .-—to your uncle, news tliat,if he were 
a stone, would move him. Send a car¬ 
riage and horses to Aversa without de¬ 
lay : there I will expect you at the gate 
of the liospital for maniacs. Speed and 
secrecy arc rocommciided to you.'—A 
weight of lead foil from Guido's Iseart 
at the reading of this letter: nothing 
more was rc«juisite to flight than gold, 
friends, and resolution, and he had all 
these. In less than half an hour his 
traveling carriage was on the road to 
Aversa, and indeed some miles nearer 
the place of its destination, vrhilo he 
himself was follow'ing at a short di¬ 
stance on horseback, livery part of their 
plan seemed to prosper; he met Rosa at 
the appointed place by the hospital, 
and they nowr recommenced their flight 
together at the utmost speed of their 
horses, lint the marchioness still trem¬ 
bled from liead to foot, as she partially 
unveileil to him Lv.r situation. She 
was the emissary offoreign state, and 
Andre, who ooedd as'iume all shapes and 
all names, ^.vliether it was that of the 
baron Passarez or the fencing-master 
Cassistrong, was set over her as a spy 
ujKvn luT fidelity. What >‘lic had to 
discover was of the highisfc ini])ortance ; 
and the communication of it, she teit 
.sive, would persuade ids uncle to allow 
their union. This, however, she de- 
ferre<l iiU their arrival at the (Tcruian 
frontiers, at the same time urging him 
to accelerate their flight a.s much jus pos¬ 
sible, for her life was on the stake: one 
minute too late might be her death. 
Guido needed not any such incitement 
from the fears of his companion ; for, 
though he was toobr.ive to feel any per¬ 
sonal apprehensions, he had an imlistinct 
dread 'of some near peril to the inar- 
chioncas. It was therefore wit!) infliiitc 
regret that he found himself obliged to 
stop at T-rradna, by the hreaking-ilown 
of his carriage, and Rosa was almost >h*- 
sidc herself at the necessity of passing 
the night tiiere. ^ I am lost !* she Ox- 
daimW^ My evil destiny pursues me, 
and my death is close at hand.*—It was 
with difficulty Guido could pacify her by 
' the assurance that he and his IHoplc 
would wall’ll in arms throughout tlie 
niidit before the door of her chamber. 


A still, warm night was utioii the 
country : not a leaf moved; not a breath 
of wind was stirring; and the stars 
shone out dimly through the thick and 
sultry air. Exhausted by the journey, 
and still more by the agitation of her 
mind, Koaa lay in a dcath-liko slumber, 
while thiido paced up and down betbie 
her room, with a drawn sword in his 
hand, and a brace of loaded pistols in 
his girdle, fine hour slowly followed an¬ 
other without any disturbance. Mid- 
nfglit came; it passed, when suddenly 
he beared a loud fdniek from Rosa's 
chamber. In an instant he is at tlu' 
door : it is barred within; he calls, hut 
receives no answer ; and by a discharge 
of his pistol summens his attondanU 
and the door is burst open by their 
unittnl efforts, when he enters, and fir ’' 
too marchioness floating in her bloofh 
All the skill of the surgeon, ^vho wat. 
now hastily called in, was unable to 
bring her back to life; and Guido was at 
last forced away from the body in a state 
of madness, while the police in their 
turn began to investigate the business. 
Beneath the bed they found a trap-door, 
and drops of blood plainly marked that 
this had been the way of the assassin’s 
flight. The host of the inn was next in¬ 
terrogated ; but he protested that lu; 
had received no other stranger into his 
house in the course of the])vecedingdiiy, 
and that he knew nothing of the trap¬ 
door, crof the extensive vaults l)ilinv ii. 
But what will not a Neapolitan scoundrel 
swear to, or what will not a Neapolitan 
judge listen to, when gold is to be gaiui'd 
Guido's servants, whose chief object 
was the exculpation of their master, were 
glad to let the affair rest, since the in ir- 
chioness could not be restored to life, 
and now turned all their attention to 
tile count himself. Witli iliffioulty they 
succeeded in bringing him out of a long, 
deep swoon; but his senses were gone; 
he bail lost all recollection of those about 
him ; and in his madness accused him¬ 
self of Rosass murder, rubbing an ima¬ 
ginary spot from his hand, and listening 
to every soun<l, as if he feared the pursuit 
of justice- In this suite he wuii carrietl 
back to his uncle, who had now full 
leisure to mourn over his perverted 
system of education. 

Many months hatl clapscti before 
Guido wa.s restored to the full possession 
of Ills senses, and then it was evident 
that be was d ving. In the mean lime, 
his unde had been earnest in liifi in- 
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quirics respecting Andre and his victim, 
and the result was such as to make 
it a subject of doubt whetlujr llosa's 
death had not been the best thing that 
could happen for herself no less than 
Guido. In the hope of softening the 
count's regret for her loss, his uncle ven¬ 
tured to communicate the intelligence, 
though with every precaution that pru¬ 
dence and affection could suggest. After 
having explained her connexion with 
Andre as the political emissary of a state, 
which, ill the fear of a revolution, had 
aflopted this wretched system, he con¬ 
cluded by saying—^ Rosa Floury, though 
born out of wedlock, was your father’s 
cliild—was your natural sister.* ^ 

A cold shudder thrilled through 
Guido at this declaration: he lifted up 
his eyes to Heaven, bowed his head in 
token of submission, and—dial. 


THE VALENTINE ; A TALE. 

Joseph Surface, in his insidious ad¬ 
vice to Lady Teazle, displays an inti¬ 
mate knowlege of the human mind. 
'J'hc young and the inexperienced act 
accoriling to the impulse of the moment, 
and, proud of integrity, too often set the 
opinion of the world at detiance; but 
the world judges only by what is appa¬ 
rent. and gives no credit for that which 
is not visible; and the consciousness of 
innomico has liecn frequently the cause 
of ruin to the rqmtation. Indiscretion 
is sometimes, amid weak and erring 
mortals, more fatal than crime, and many 
ol’ the purest-liearted of tlic softer sex 
have been driven from society, or stricken 
to the grave, by the consequences of an 
act of thoughtless levity; whilst the 
guilty one w'ho has had prudence enough 
to assume the appearance of propriety, 
has been held up as a model and a pat¬ 
tern. Let us take lessons of wisdom 
from the couns(ds of the wicked, and ex¬ 
tract honey even from the flower whose 
icrfume is poisonous. The accomplished 
ibertine inculcated his cautious maxims 
only to destroy; but all that run may 
reail, %nd derive benefit from that exten¬ 
sive knowlege of the vi^orld which is per¬ 
haps only to be acquired by those who 
mix freely with the most unprincipled 
portion of society. Impressed with the 
conviction that virtue will not produce 
happiness, unless it be accompanied by 
prudence, and aware that dry stric- 
lures and musty morals are generally 
disregarded, and that those who will 


yawn over a sermon will listen de¬ 
lightedly to a talc, we offer an illustration 
of the foregoing remarks in that dress 
vrhich is calculatt^d to please, as well as 
to admonish; and, if any of our fair 
readers, alarmed, should inquire vrith 
Pesdemona, 

‘ Indeed is’t true T 

we answer, in the words of Othello, 

‘‘ Most veritable; then look to *t wdl.* 

On a fine frosty day immediately after 
the Christmas holidays, a troop of light 
dragoons trotted into the village of **»*«f, 
situatcMl about eight miles to the north 
of York. It is the fate of cavalry regi¬ 
ments to be scattered over the country; 
and two officers who were attached to 
the squadron considered themselves par¬ 
ticularly fortunate in being stationed 
within a pleasant ride from the capital 
of a flourishing county. The whole re¬ 
giment did not afford a finer specimen 
of masculine beauty than captain Ed¬ 
ward Morland, who commanded the 
troop; the uniform, admirably calcu¬ 
lated to setoff his fine person to advan¬ 
tage, rendered him perfectly irresisti¬ 
ble ; and, when mounted upon a spirited 
charger, lie could not fail to draw the 
regards Of every eye, and claim the 
aw'ard of evory tongue. A too apparent 
consciousness of his superiority detracted 
a little from his merit in the estimaticn 
of the discerning : but the multitude 
readily allowed great latitude to such 
striking perfi etions, and the captain was 
accustomed to receive inore proofs of ad¬ 
miration than his vanity could endure, 
without betraying its trimnph. His 
companion was not equally remarkable 
for personal attraction, but was a gene¬ 
rous, high-spirited, noble fellow'. The 
countenance of Godfrey Herbert was an 
index of Ins mind; and both tvere cal- 
cttltjited to win for him gohlen opinions 
from those whose judgement was not 
entirely influenced by exterior quali¬ 
fications. 

The young men were friends; and, 
taking lodgings in the best house that 
the village afforded, they agreed to form 
one establishment, and lived together 
for some time in perfect unanimity. 
Captain Morland’s Aief pleasure con¬ 
sisted in showing off his fine p^son in 
York, where he found more pzers than 
he could command in the village; and 
he very soon became the chief ornament 
of all the private balls^nd parties in the 
most fashionable circle of the city. Her- 
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bert*s engagements cavrietl him away from 
the scene of his coinpaniou’s glory, f Fe 
spent the greater portion of his time with 
a family of his particular friends, who 
resided near the village; biit, when they 
repmred to Hath, he returned from a 
visit of a week to his quarters. He found 
the captain Hushed with conquest, and 
highly elated by the receipt of several 
Valentines which lay exposed to view 
upon his table. Herbert, uuaciiiiaintcd 
with any of the belles of York, arul un¬ 
willing to administer incense to such 
puerile vanity, did not feci interCvSted in 
the discovery of the lair authors, and 
read them, and threw them aside, with¬ 
out gratifying liis friend by making 
those inquiries >vhich he w as very ready 
to answer, or by asking, after he had 
been favored with the perusal, why all 
were destroyed save one, which occupietl 
a distinguisned place upon the chimney- 
piece. They rode together into York, 
where they met a gentleman who was 
celebrated for his hospitality to the mi¬ 
litary, and he invited them both to din¬ 
ner. This was the first invitation that 
Herbert had received; but his brother 
officer had been a frequent guest. Asa 
prior engagement prevented the latter 
from joining the x>arty, his friend went 
to Mr. Prestq^’s iiouse alone; it w*as one 
of the handsomest in the city. Fit* was 
ushered into an elegant drawing-room, 
and introduced to Mrs. I’restoii and 
three of her daughters. All ihe splendor 
which an union of wealth and taslo 
could purchase was displayed in tlie 
establishment: Hie decorations of the 
apartment spoke the accomplislunents 
of its owners ; and Herbert’s heart was 
susceptible of all the enjoyment which a 
social party in the freezing season of 
winter, and a luxuriously furnished sa¬ 
loon, blazing with light and heat, grouped 
with lovely women and well-informed 
men, are so highly calculaU'd to bosto'»\ 
Though there were several prettier girls 
among the visitors, he was particular ly 

S leas^ with Julia Preston, the eld.^st 
augbter of his host. She was not 
sitrictly handsome; but an air of languor, 
and a melancholy smile, rendered her 
excessively interesting in his eyes. 
He thought himself fortunate in being 
permitted to hand her down to din¬ 
ner, and he ekgerly obeyed the? sum¬ 
mons to coffee, in the Iioikj of enjoying 
a rcneival of that conversation which the 
too rapid retreat of the ladies had intcr- 
ruptea. He was not disappointe<l; Julia 


seemed pleased with his attention, and 
he presented her tea-cup, turued over 
the leaves of her music-book, put on lier 
shawl when the room was cold, and 
took it off again when it became warmer. 
In short, he retired to the inn where 
he was to sleep, not exactly in love, but 
very ready to wear that soft silken chain, 
which he felt assured would be the only 
fetter tlut the tender Julia's fair hands 
could iVainc. 

The next morning being Sunday, 
Herbert went to church in York; but 
Julia \ras not amid the congregation. 
Debating in his mind whether it would 
be strictly proper to call so soon after 
his dinner visit, he strolled down the 
street wiiJch contained her residence, 
and looked up at the drawinr-«-rooiu 
windows. A faint tap from an apart¬ 
ment on the ground-Hoor arrested his 
attention; his eye sought the direction 
whence it proceeded, and caught a 
glimpse of Miss Pn^ston. Fii a moment 
he crossed the strt*et, and ascontled the 
steps ; blit, ere his hand could reach the 
knocker, the door was c^iutioasly openetl 
by one of her sisters, w'ho, making a 
sign of silence, knl him through the hall 
and intotlie library, where Julia, pale, 
agitated, and in tears, was standing. His 
conductress instantly closed t he door; and 
the trembling girl, throwing herself at 
the feet of her amazed guest, articulated, 
Oh Mr. Herbert, can 1 trust you.?''— 
Raising her from tlu' ground, arid sup¬ 
porting her in a chair, lie entreated her 
to be calm, and to rest assured that lie 
would sacrifice lus life in her sirvioe. 
Half suffocated with weeping, shaking 
in evwry limb, and interrupted by fre¬ 
quent exclamations, of * Mliat must you 
think of me.^ Oh do not judge me too 
harshly! F am more unfortunate than 
criminal!'—it was long ere she could 
tell her story. Alarmed by the exces¬ 
sive agony which she betrayed, he was 
apprehensive that she might expire in his 
arms. Rewildered and astonisned at the 
singularity of his situation, unable to 
gu(^s what was to ensue, he could only 
endeavour to soothe her by oaths and pro¬ 
testations of inviolable secrecy, firiend- 
ship, and assistance. Re-assured by the 
enthusiasm of his manner, Julia began 
to recover from the distraction of her 
mind. ' The extreme cruelty of my si¬ 
tuation (said she) must plead my ex¬ 
cuse for thus abruptly putting you into 
my confidence; Fmt iny reputation is at 
stake, all that is dear tome in theaffec- 
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tionof my mother, in whose eyes 1 sliall 
be (lislionorcd, if 1 ffiil in interesting 
you to exert yourself, and save me from 
a discovery which 1 dread worse than 
death. In an unfortunate in omen t I 
wrote a Valentine to your friend. In- 
dcefl, Mr. Herbert, 1 entreat you to be¬ 
lieve, that it was not dictaUcl by any 
desire to win bis aftections, or to disclose 
to him the state of mine. 1 do not love 
him; I never even atlmired him ; but, 
perceiving his vanity, 1 was merely de¬ 
sirous of playing with it for my own 
amusement. It was very silly, perhaps 
culpable ; but 1 had no other motive, I 
.am guiltless of any other design. Unfor¬ 
tunately 1 did not take sufficient pains 
to disguise niy hand-writing, and im¬ 
prudently confessetl that my motluT em¬ 
ployed me as her secretary, and tliat all 
the notes of invitation which he liad re¬ 
ceived were of iny writing: he com¬ 
pared them together; they have be¬ 
trayed me as the author, and be has 
been ungenerous enough to prochtim his 
discovery, and to boast of my supposed 
attachment. You may, perh«x>s, have 
heard tliat I am tngaged to be married 
to Mr. Charles llaynard. Captain Mor- 
lan<rs assertion has hern repeated to liim; 
ho has taxed me with it in a very cnicl 
manner; 1 have denied all knowiege of 
the Valentine, have even given my word 
to my mother that I am innocent of tlie 
charge. 1 had no other way to save 
myself; it is dreadful—^Init I was obliged 
to stake my honor on a falseliood. Your 
friend, in an unmanly ilesire to triumph 
at the exxjcnse of all that is most va¬ 
luable to me, has promised to show Mr. 
llaynard the letter, in order that he may 
convince himself of the correctness of 
the accusation : if he should see it I am 
ruined for ever, sunk in tlie estimation of 
my friends, doprivt‘d of my mother's con¬ 
fidence, and blasted in the opinion of the 
w’orkl. It is not with the wish to retain 
a lover, yvho has so readily given ear 
to the report of my enemies, that I make 
the recpiest, for I am determined never 
to be his wife; but it is to clear my 
character, to preserve the love of my 
parents, to prevent my lather (who is at 
present ignorant of this unhappy cir¬ 
cumstance) from beinjj; wounded through 
mo, that I entreat and conjure you to 
obtain possession of that letter, in order 
that I may destroy the evidence of iny 
folly, and disap|K)int the malice of tliose 
who arc too ready to hold me ux> to ridi¬ 
cule and contempt.’ 
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Herbert was inexprcs.sibly affected by 
her narrative: her youth, her extreme 
distress, and the idea that it ^vas in his 
power to remove her apprehensions, and 
restore her to tranquillity, touched him 
deeply. No knight-errant of old timcJi 
could have been more strongly imbued 
with a spirit of chivalry. ‘ Fear nothing,* 
he exclaimed; ^ if I am compelled to 
set fire to the house, and burn it with 
its inhabitants, that letter shall be de¬ 
stroyed. 1 am ready to incur any risk, 
to pay any penalty; no lock shall be 
sacred, no difficulty deter me; .this night 
1 will put the paper into your hands, let 
the consoqiK nce be what it may.’ She 
then entreated him to come to the gar¬ 
den-gate if he should be successful; 
and, instructing him in a signal, pro¬ 
mised to be in waiting to receive it. The 
younger sister noev interfered, and begged 
him to be gone; .she said that the ser¬ 
vants wt re all at dinner, but that in a 
few minutes they might be spread over 
the house, and his visit become the sub¬ 
ject of animadversion amongst them. 

Herbert began to fiel that he was 
very aukwardly situated; it was abso¬ 
lutely iiLCe.isary for him to retire unob¬ 
served ; ibr, if the slightest collusion 
sh.ould be suppeetcrl between him and 
iVHb^ Fr\.stcn, in the cv^n^ of any dif¬ 
ficulty occurring in his endeavour to 
seize the letter, her character would in- 
cviUbly suffer. He Jjad only a few steps 
to traverse across the hall; but those 
w’erc replete with difticuiiy and danger: 
should he be obliged to conceal himself 
until night, much valuable time would 
be lost. One of the girls went out to 
reconnoitre: fortunately the coast was 
clear, and, stealing along like a thief, 
he left the liouse in the same clandes¬ 
tine manner in w*hich he had entered it. 
He mounted bis horse, and galloped 
back to bis quarters without a moment’s 
delay. He found the drawnng-room un- 
occupicnl, and the letter on the chimney- 
piece. lie seized it with avidity, and ill 
a few' minutes the captain' entered, ac¬ 
companied by a friend. Herbert’s con¬ 
scious spirit apprehended that the Va¬ 
lentine w^ould be inenuoned; his coni- 
paniors rallied him upon his taciturnity, 
and he feigned illness to avoid con¬ 
versation ; for, young and ingc'mi«us,'he 
could not cominand the appearance of 
case whilst engaged in a transaction, 
which, though he gloried in the per¬ 
formance, was attended with circum¬ 
stances not altogctlicr open and honor- 


2 he yalenlinc ; a 'rale, 
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able. As soon as he-could decently 
withdraw after dinner^ he pretended 
to go to bed.' Cautiously leaving the 
house;, he got into a post-cnaise, and tra¬ 
veled back to York. With a breast 
glowing with pleasure^ he knocked .at 
the garden-door; it was immediately 
opened, and without a word he put the 
letter in to Julia's hands. O verwlielined 
by the full tide of joy which rushed to 
licr hearty with the sudden relief from 
the apprehension of a misfortune which^ 
much as she had suiferedj seemed mag¬ 
nified at the moment that it no longer 
existed^ she tried vainly to articulate her 
thanks^ and fainted. Godfrey supported 
her whilst lier sister cliafoei her hands 
and forehead: he felt that he liad be¬ 
stowal the greatest blessing, the highest 
boon that man could give to woman, 
upon the inaniiitate creature be lield in 
his arms; and she became so strongly 
endeared to him, that it was with the 
greatest difiScidty he refrained from ex- 
ressing his tenderness as she revived ; 
ut delicacy withheld hiiu, and lie 
parted from her only as a friend. The 
next day captain Morland misstd the 
letter, and was eager in his inquiries. 
All the servants v/ere examined ; the 
whole house searched. ' Did you take 
it, Herbert?' said he at kugili—we 
found you in the room yesterday.’ God¬ 
frey answered unhesitatingly, that lie hud 
it not, and for the moment he c scathed 
farther question: but, after the lapse 
of a few days, the gentleman who was 
with Morlatid at the time instigated him 
to a more inquisitorial examination. Her¬ 
bert affected great surprise that a foolish 
Valentine, which was tluown about the 
house, read by all the servants, and 
most probably drawn into the fire by 
the draught from the door, sliould be 


the object of so much interest. ^ It mat¬ 
ters not,' replied Morland, ^ why 1 am 
anxious about it. The letter is'inine, 
and I insist upon your telling me whe¬ 
ther you know what has become of it.’ 

Sir,' replied Godfrey, ‘ 1 shall not 
answer questions which* I consider as 
imjHjrtinent. Morland angrily with¬ 
drew from the house, and in the 
course of an hour wrote a challenge to 
his friend. They met, and at a given 
signal were to fire togetlier. The captain 
presented his weapon; the ball luckily 
missed its aim, and Godfrey discharged 
his pistol in the air. ' Then,’ said the 
former, ‘ you acknowlcge tliat you had 
the Valentine.' ‘ X make no aekiiow- 
legement,’ replied Herbert;—' if you 
are not satisfied, fire again; I will not 
endure to be questioned.’ The seconds 
now interfered, and the combatants se- 
parateal; for Morland, though exceed¬ 
ingly anuowed at being baffled, could 
not coutinu^ his attack ui>on a man 
v/lmst* death under the circumstances 
would be murder. Godfrey nobly ful¬ 
filled! his promise; but what became of 
.Tulia.^ lligh-principlcd, virtuous, and 
keenly sen.sitive, the falsehood, the ar¬ 
tifice, and the exposure to which she 
had been betraycil by an act of indis¬ 
cretion, preyed upon her mind: and 
when she learned that a human life had 
been nearly sacrificed, to shield her from 
the eifects of her tliouglitlcss folly, her 
remorse became so violent, ^liat she fell 
a martyr to her self-upbraiding. She 
triumphed over her eneinits ; she con¬ 
victed her lover of in temjjcrate jealousy; 
and she defied captain Morland to prove 
his ungenerous boast: but the shaft had 
penetrated her breast, the blight had 
fallen on the flower, and in eight months 
Julia Preston was consignetl to tlie grave. 


ON A TOPER, 

Iti vino Veritas, 

Fair Truth, they say, lies in a w^ell. 

Yet who has seen her none can tell; 

But 7Vuih*s in wine! then nought can save her-* 
So great Jack’s search, he's sure to have her! 


LOVE. 

From Owen. 

Principium dulrc esi, at finis amoris amartis. 

Sweet the beginning, bitter in the end. 

With smiles the lives approach, but weeping go; 
Thus to tlie sea the rivers sweet descend. 

Meet Neptune’s fond embrace, then bitter flow! 
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THK VIIJ.Ar.K nKI.LS. 

How sweet the music of those village Ijclls, 
Faliing at interviils upon the ear 
Ill cadence soft, now dying all away, 
r^ow pealing loud again and louder still, 

Clear and sonorous, as the gale comes on. 

With easy force it opens all the cells 
Where memory slept: wherever I have heard 
A kindred melody, the scene returns, 

And with it all its plcsisures and its pains. 

Such comprehensive views the spirit takes. 

That in a few short moments I retrace, 

As in a map the voyager his course, 

The windings of my way through many years. 

COWPER. 

There is no music on earth that for 
softness and sweetness of expression, or 
for the power of exciting the feelings, 
can compare with the simple harmony 
of village bells. The most m^lkncholy 
and grateful associations are connected 
witli them. They arc the same inani¬ 
mate vocalists that welcomed in our birth, 
that woke a merry peal at our marriage, 
and will toll a funeral anthem when the 
church-yard grass waves darkling above 
us. As we listen to their thrilling 
cliimes, a crowd of recollections come 
thronging upon our minds. Years per¬ 
haps may have elapsed since many of us 
listened to their music; seas may have 
separated us from the native village 
where we first heard them; but when, 
after the lapse of ages, their simple me¬ 
lody once more enchains our attention, 
wo enter as it w^ere into the shadowy 
palaces of the past; we see ranged 
on each side the pictures and me¬ 
morials of friends who have since 
gone to their long home; and though 
our steps return a lonely echo as we tra¬ 
verse the now desolate halls, yet stiU we 
love to linger tliere, from gratitude to the 
youthful associates who horned them. 

This at least is my case. After an 
absence of twenty long years, spent for 
the most part in the cares aim occu¬ 
pations incident to manhood, 1 lately 
returned to the same spot whore, when a 
l>oy, 1 loved to listen to the music of the 
village bells. Seated in the same beau« 
tiful little cottage, which formerly my 
fatlier’a presence enlivened, I once more 
hear their pensive chimes, as, stealing 
with a softened swell across the Severn, 
they ^ breatlie the language of days that 
are past, pleasant, yet mournful to the 
soul.’ What a host of melancholy reflec- 
lious they excite! what a throng ot spectral 
remembrances, whose substance has been 
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long buried in the grave of dead ages, 
does their voice awaken from the se¬ 
pulchre ! When last I listened to their 
melody, I was a youth in^the village of 
S-—. My family was of some con¬ 

sideration in the neighbourliood, and 
when 1 quitted it to reside in a foreign 
land, the same bells to which 1 am now 
listening paid me the equivocal com¬ 
pliment of ringing a pieal in honor 
of my departure. Oh! now distinctly 
can I retrace each connecting circum¬ 
stance ! The carriage that was to convey 
me from home stood at our cottage-door, 
and my mother, turning to the window 
to conceal the tears that almost blinded 
her, sobbed a mute fareweU. There too 
was my father, with a few grey hairs 
straggling over his venerable forehead, 
and with eyes cast up to heaven, as if im¬ 
ploring a benediction on his child. Well 
can I recall his countenance: he knew 
that I was bound to a fieu’-off land, and 
that the same sun which was rising in 
the east for me was setting in the west 
for him. But, alive or dead, he bade mo 
sometimes remember him, walked with 
me to the door, shook me warmly by the 
hand, and quitted my sight for ever. 1 
was then in die spring of my days, and, 
if 1 wept on leaving home, my tears were 
like the summer night-dew,•which morn¬ 
ing kisses irom the blue-bell. 

As the carriage drove me from the 
door, 1 listened to the village bells, whose 
music was for years to be denied to me, 
with a spirit of the most buoyant anti¬ 
cipation. Life was then gay and glitter¬ 
ing with sunshine; hope threw her 
rainbow hues athwart the cloudl^s ho¬ 
rizon of the future ; and youth wore the 
aspect of a long summer day, whose 
twilight would be brilliant as its dawn. 
Where now are the sunbeams and the 
rainbows of my fancy ? Where are the 
gaudy prospects of the future, and the 
parents whom my infancy adored > They 
have {|onc down into the narrow house, 
and He buried in the village church¬ 
yard, not two hundred paces distant 
from the cottage wherein tms is written. 
The winds of many winters have sighed 
over thdr remains, and a plain slab, worn 
like myself witli a^, records on its 
moulderingtablet their virtues and their 
faith. ; 

In its power of thus awakening the 
feelings through the simple medium of 
music, poetry, or any other such excite¬ 
ment, the past has to me more reality 
and life than the present. It is tanmbli : 
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I can feci it, as it were, with my mind, 
and, like Procrustes with his victims, can 
distort it, until it suits the immediate 
fancy of the moment. T can recall, for 
instance, just as much of it as 1 please; 
and if the remembrance of the whole is of 
an ungrateful cast, I can strain it through 
the sieve of ages, until its roughness is 
sot'tcncd down into something like re¬ 
finement, Over the present I have no 
such control. Like a wife, I must re¬ 
vive it for better or for worse, with ^ all 
ifj imperfections on its' head.* Onward 
it glides, uniiitermpted by complaint or 
praise, but neglected from its utter 
destitution of romantic interest. It wants 
the 7.est, the gusto of oth<‘r times, and 
must die before iny fancy will conde¬ 
scend to embalm it in remembrance. I 
am naturally of a contemplative dispo¬ 
sition, and consider every occurrence of 
the present as but an index to the vo¬ 
lume of the past. The village bells, f(^* 
instance, have pointed out that parti¬ 
cular page where the interesting episode 
of my departure from home is recorded. 
I look back, and find the delineation 
faithful. The dust of ages that ob¬ 
scured its surface is removed, and, like 
some favorite volume, it is re-perused 
with satisfaction, and remembered with 
distinctness.' It is never antiquated or 
out of fashion. Its most eloquent pass- 
ajf^es still retain their eloquence, its sen¬ 
sibility is still fresh, its incidents arc still 
embalmed in the sepulchral palaces of 
thought. So correct an index is the pre¬ 
sent to the past, that every hour attests 
its truth. The most trivial incident 
will recall the most eventful recollec¬ 
tions. The little garden-pot that stands 
at the window of the cottage wherein I 
write, is tome the same ganlen-pot that 
my mother was wont to tend; and 1 can 
even now see her rearing the drooping 
geraniums, while I stood a w^onderiiig 
child beside her. Yon pleasant path¬ 
way that leads through the church-yard, 
which I now see from my lattice, is the 
same tidy little walk, newly gravele*! at 
my father's expense, up which I ttS£‘dto 
saunter on a Sabbath morning, proud of 
my bright yellow gloves, my best blue 
jacket, that buttoned so spientlidly in 
front, and my substantial family prayer- 
book. Even the wild heath-rose, which 
blo^oms in our village hedges, is the 
same flower wliich I used to pluck for 

my pretty playmate Fanny H-, when 

t(^ether we wandered through the woods, 


to mock the song of the cuckoo, to chase 
the inviting butterfly, or scramble among 
the swoct-smelling liay-cocks, while the 
still looked down from heaven on faces as 
smiling as his own. 

But to return to my subject: inde¬ 
pendently of their connexion with the 
past, the village hells ure more imme¬ 
diately interesting from the soothing re¬ 
flections they excite. As their sweet 
and plaintive tones come stealing on the 
gale, images of gentleness and peace, of 
rural quiet and connubial happiness, ac¬ 
company them. They arc, as (kderidge 
beautifully observes, ^the poor man's 
only music;' the same to whiA he dune 
on the green, or listens dclightetlly in 
thehour of his toil. They w'uke him to 
his moniing’s task, recall him homeward 
in the gi'cy twiliglit, and ring his cln'ld 
to slumber while the mother sits beside 
its cradle. They are the vtjCHil news¬ 
papers of the parish; a daily (not 
monthly) magazine of music, which 
announces to the alehouse-gossips the 
most recent intelligence of the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Docs a groat man make his 
appearance in the vicinity? tlic editor 
of the village bells is sure to announce 
the fashionable arrival: or should a 
birth, death, or marriage, take place 
within any reasonable circumference, 
even the Gentleman's ]\Fagazine itself is 
less scnipuloiis in recording the inci¬ 
dent. To the wanderer who has lost his 
road, and is colnpelled to proceed stop by 
step in timid'^ an<l paintul uncertainty, 
they arc the vocal ^ indicators’ that i)oint 
out to him w-here reiVoshment amt ju*- 
commmlation may be obtained. CSuidotl 
by their sound, he hastens merrily on¬ 
ward, anxious to recruit his jaded frame 
in the snug parlour of the village alo- 
hoiise. With what unfeigned raptv\n» 
he listens, when, in crossing the brow of 
some barren hill, or of sonic wide nnoil- 
tivnted waste, their simple melody just 
strikes upon his car I jlow hv rejoices as 
he beholds the straggling lights slreiim- 
ing faintly from the distant village, and 
hears the evening chimes swell louder 
and louder upon tJie gale! ()n the Sab¬ 
bath morning their inusto is peculiarly 
grateful. To the poor it speaks of holi¬ 
ness and peace; and, like the star of 
Bethlehem that led the eastern shep- 
henls to their infant »Saviour, allurts 
them to the temple of their God. But 
hark! even while I descant upon them, 
thoir last chimes are living away on my 
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ear- One by one the ringers are retiring 
from the l)clfry, and the church-yard 
already blackens in the sombre twilight. 
It is time to close my lattice; the night 
ilcws arc falling; the bat has commenced 
her flight, and the whole village seems 
immersed in silence and in slumber. 

Vc sweetest and simplest of inani¬ 
mate vocalists, whose music charmediny 
youth and interests my age, awdiilc fare- 
Avcll! Though the parents who first 
taught mo to appreciate your melody 
are cold in the grave, their memory, 
lijiked with each chime that vibrates 
from your church, is still green within 
my soul. Attracted hy your witching 
influence, they have this day burst the 
cerements of the sepulclirc, and stood 
revealed to my * mind*s eye,* robed in 
their spectral grandeur. The past, too, 
laden with all its sunshine and its gloom, 
iiiis again ilirown its rainbow hues 
athwart the vista of ^ny fancy. Oh! 
would that, with its uusubsuintial pa¬ 
geantry, ye could restore its real joys, 
its tangible and positive gratifications'! 
ilut on this side of the grave such change 
must never be; for the nearer I advance 
towards my journey's end, the more 
lonely docs the prospect appear. Ring 
on then, ye melodious remembrancers of 
my youth!—ye records of my life and 
of my death! Ye welcomed in my cii- 
traiice to thow'orkl, and in a few years 
ye sliall hymn u requiem above my 
.graven 


i'AllTY Sl’lKlT, A FABLE, 

1T was on a lovely .summer’s day that 
two parties of children were playing by 
the side of a river, till the evening came 
and found them satiate, rather than 
weary of their s])ort8. From mere ennui, 
the one party rolled forward a great stone, 
with intent to fling it into the water, 
when the other cried out in alarrrv—‘ What 
is it you are doing? For Heaven’s sake, 
let the stone remain wdicre it is! we are 
all lost if you fling it into the river, for its 
stream will immediately overflow and 
drown us in its waters.'—Not a jot,' rt'- 
plied the others:—^ the waves will, 
indeed, swell over Iho banks by the 
impulse of the stone, but that is pre¬ 
cisely what we wisli; they will soon 
flow back^again, after having cast upon 
the shore the pearls and other rarities 
that have lain for years in the ooze be¬ 
low, and we sliall then see brighter and 
fairer things than the day-liglit ever 
looked upon.' 

Rut these excellent arguments did not 
satisfy the children of the other party ; 
they nc<l, while their rivals rolled for¬ 
ward tile huge fragment into the river— 
and what happened ? First, there was 
a great noise, then follo\ved immense 
weaves, whicli subsided into swelling 
circles, and these again became less and 
less, till the river rested clearly and tran¬ 
quilly as ever.—Does the fable need au 
explanation of its moral ? 


SONNKT, 

from tiie Portv^ruese, 

AjH}llo e as norc Musas, Camoens. 

V 

The (Soil of song and sistcr-Muscs nine 
/Vttuned their lyres to harmonize with mine 
Ill Strains more sweet than e’er from planets sprang, 
iVhon thus the trembling chorils 1 struck and sang:— 

• May that bright day, that moment happy proVe, 
When, from diine eyes, I drank large drai^hts of love! 
lllest Ih? those feelings, by no fears alloy'd, 

Wlien perfect bliss my rapt’rous soul enjoy'd!’ 

So I, till love, ah! with malignant eye 
Keheld ray joyous minutes rapid fly 
Thus light, thus imperccptihly away. 

And, cruel, turn'd to night so fair a day! 

Ah me ! if now there auj;ht of hope remain, 

'Tis, if 'twere ]iosiiiblc, increase of i>ain! 
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The InnJceei 

THB INNKEEFEH'S ALBUM^ ARRANGED FOR 
PUBLICATION BY W. F. DEACON. 

This volume, which is of a miscel¬ 
laneous nature, consisting for the most 
part of essays, sketches, and tales, pos¬ 
sesses considerable interest and novelty. 
It purports to be the unconnected con¬ 
tents of an author’s album, which has 
been deposited with a grasping innkeeper 
of South Wales, in lieu of payment for 
board and lodging, and is supposed to be 
edited by a W elsh schoolmaster, by name 
Peacon, at the express instigation of the 
publican. The volume is accordingly 
introduced to our notice by a remarkably 
ouaint preface, in the course of which 
we pedagogue simply informs us that 
he has left his pupils under the tuition 
of the landlord, who is described as 
being ^cunning in the art of dot and 
go one,’ for the auocryphal chance of 
making ^ a hit' witli the public. This 
is but a sorry reed to lean on; for from 
our own experience we may assert, that 
Mr. Deacon would be more likely to 
make ‘ a hit* with his refractory pupils 
than with literature, which of all mun¬ 
dane professions is the most precarious, 
humiliating, and ungrateful. We do 
not, however, say this by way of dis¬ 
couragement to tne author of me lim- 
keej^'s Album/ for it possesses promise 
sumdent to enable us to predict the 
^ture success of its writer. In reality, 
it is a very pleasant publication. Its 
style, though occasionally diiiusc, is re- 
marl^ble for its elegance and vivacity; 
its humor is poignant, its pathos genuine 
and unobtrusive. 

The tale of Rosalie, which is the first 
paper we shall proceed to notice, records 
the melancholy catastrophe of a beautiful 
young girl, who is condemned for the 
murder of her child. At the moment 
when the judge is passing sentence of 
death ujwn her, the person who had 
spirited it away, struck by sudden re¬ 
morse, restores the infant, and thus 
proves the innocence of its mother. The 
shock, however, is too much for her 
agitated frame, and she dies broken¬ 
hearted on the bosom of her father. 
Her last letter to tibe parent of her child, 
when •Imprisoned for its supposed mur¬ 
der, is deeply pathetic. 

'I mean not, Mortimer, to upbraid 
you with my ruin: this letter, the last 
you^will ever receive, is merely intended 
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to convey my forgiveness, and to request 
that, from respect to my memory, you 
will make every exertion to recover our 
lost child. Should he ever be found, 
be kind to him when 1 am gone, for he 
has now no protector but yourself; and 
should his pretty smiles recall tlie image 
of Rosalie in her happier days of inno¬ 
cence, teach him sometimes to lisp her 
name, and dwell on her memory with 
fondness. 

‘ Show him the haunts 1 loved; and 
when, warnied with filial piety, he climbs 
a parent's knee, pray that ne may be 
happier than his mother. My father 
too, be a son to his old age, and amid 
the woods of Carrick South^ talk some¬ 
times to him of his chihl. Rut tell him 
not to weep—tell him that we are sepa¬ 
rated to be again united, in a land * where 
the wicked cease from troubling, and 
the weary are at rest.' For my self, I am 
dying, Mortimer; but you! oh, may 
you be happy, when tne heart that 
loved you is cold, and when all that 
remains of Rosalie is the memory of her 
suffijrings ! But 1 can say no more: the 
prison-clock has just tolled the hour of 
midnight; and, as to-morrow is ap- 
poinwd for my trial, 1 must offer up my 
last orisons to my Maker, in whose pre¬ 
sence I am so shortly to appear. Fare¬ 
well ! * Rosalie.' 

‘ From my dungeon, Hea<linjr-’ 

The Essay * on Falling in Love * 
proceeds evidently from the pen of a 
connoisseur in that delicate species of 
the ‘ fine arts,’ and is consequently en¬ 
titled to the respect of those valetudina¬ 
rians who are ever afflicted with this 
dangerous malady. After enumerating 
the symptoms of the disease, a sovereign 
recipe is given, and the success of it 
attested by such respectable authorities, 
that, in the event of any amorous visita¬ 
tion befalli^ us, we snail not hesitate 
to try It. The author judiciously ob¬ 
serves, that Move is like the small-pox, 
for a man never has it a second time/ 
and that it should be treated in a similar 
manner. He accordingly recommends 
that the patient should be vaccinated by 
marriage, as being the safer disorder 
of the two; and confidently predicts 
that in the space of a few weeks every 
symptom of the original distemper will 
abate. This is an admirable discovery, 
and well deserves the consideration of tne 
college of physicians. 

In the ^ Ileligious and Moral PropHcty 
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of iKiing clniiiK/wu are mueii amused 
witli tile ironical gravity of the language. 
But the sketches relative; to AVales, and 
more especially the tale of ^Twm John 
(Jatty^ the Welsh Hob Roy,' are our 
decided favorites; for there is an air of 
freshness and originality about them that 
we shall be glad to recognize in any 
future publication by the same author. 
Having said thus mucli in merited com- 
inendatiou of the ^ Innkeeper’s Album,' 
we shall close our review with an extract 
from ‘Llansaddon Church-yard/ pre¬ 
mising that the author is supposed to 
be wandering among the tombs in busy 
reticcrion upon those who moulder be¬ 
neath them. This will serve as a clew to 
what follows. 

‘ How licautiful is the spot where I 
am seated,—^how still the landscape that 
sleei>s beneath me! There is hardly 
breath enough to stir yon grove of elms, 
for even the rank nettle sUnds unshaken 
on the sod. That small mound of earth 
which chefiucrs the western quarter of 
the church-yard records the decease of 
some lowly village maiden. W’hat was her 
.simple tale r she perhaps of a broken 
heart, that malady of young and suscep¬ 
tible females. 1 can image her gradual 
<U'cay. It was peaceful as the death of 
fiiuumer,noiseh‘saas the expiring whisper 
of the breeze. 8he stole from the world 
as iVom a revel, anti bade good night to 
her friends in the hopes of a happier 
moiTOw. The sUiges ot her decline were 
Urdy—dejected spirits, timid iiyness, 
tenderness almost infantine, a fading eye, 
and a sunken cheek, all conspired to 
snap the slender ligaments which bound 
her to the world. At length her cares 
arc ended:— 

* After life's fitful fever she deeps well: 

Sorrow hath done her worst—nothing 

Can toudi her farther.' 


pressibly awful, when innocence, love, 
and beauty, are thus wrenched from the 
world. In vain we strive to coniuHjt the 
irrelevant ideas of youth and death; for 
when <loth winter come ere yet sweet 
spring lias ilown ?' 

^ For myself, 1 can pass by the tomb 
of a man with somewhat of a calm in¬ 
difference ; but, when I survey the grave 
of a female, a sigh involuntarily escapes 
me. With the holy name of woman I 
associate every soft, tender, and dcHcate 
affection. 1 think of her as the young 
and bashful virgin, with eyes sparldiiig, 
and cheeks crimsoned with eacn impas¬ 
sioned feeling of her heart; as the land 
and ^ctionate wife, absorbed in the 
exercise of her domestic duties; as the 
chaste and virtuous matron, tired with 
the follies of the world, and preparing 
for that grave into which she must so soon 
descend. Oh! there is something in 
contemplating the character of a woman, 
that raises the soul far, far above the 
vulgar level of society. She is formed to 
adorn and humanize mankiud, to soothe 
his cares, and strew his path with flowers. 
In the hour of distress she is the rock 
on whicJi he leans for support, and when 
fate calls him from existence, her tears 
bedew his grave. Cati 1 look down ujion 
her tomb then without emotion? lilan 
has always justice done to his memory— 
woman, iicver. The pages of history lie 
open to the one; but the meek and un¬ 
obtrusive excellencies of tlie otlier sleep 
with her, unnoticcxl in the grave. Such 
perhaps was the case with this village 
maiden. In her may have shone the 
genius of the poet, with the virtues of 
the saint—the energy of the man, with 
the tender softness of the woman. She 
too may have passed unheeded along 
the sterile pathway of her existence, 
and felt for others as I now feci for 
her.' , 


^Iti yon westernmost corner of the 
grove 1 perceive anodier little tomb, 
erected to the memory of a parent and 
an orphan.. "Who was be that sleeps 
beneath it? A father perhaps who had 
survived his children, and stood like a 
leafless tree alone in the autumn of his 
days. His end naturally engenders a 
serious train of musing, but the death 
of the young mrl extorts a bitterer pang. 
When age anks into the tomb, although 
we mourn wc are easily app^ed, for 
grey hairs arc associat<^ with the se¬ 
pulchre. But there is something inex¬ 
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W E fully intended to adorn our last 
number, the lirst of our improved series, 
with a notice of this die newest romance 
of all which tlie facile writer of the norUi 
has })oured forth; but the frost bafilod us. 
The intervention of tliis barbarous ene¬ 
my produced an eclipse In die literary 
world; a strange opposition of light and 
shadow; for, while all Sootlaiid was 
basking in the glory of the novel, London 
sate in darkness. As we arc now spoU^ 
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for all ordinary works of fiction; as 
no monthly apparition stalks from the 
^linerva press to chill onr blood with 
a pleasing horror; as no eoarse-spuu 
mystery has charms to fascinate; as, in 
short, there is nothing worth reading 
except the Scotch novels, and two or 
three magazines, this delay was hardly 
to be borne. To think what bales of 
pleasure lay close packed and tossing on 
the merciless waves; wdiat rich cliarac- 
ters were * cribbed and cabined in' on 
board of the devoted smacks, whom wc 
might hospitably entertain without fear 
of ingratitude, quarrel, or charge; what 
a store of pathos was compressed in vile 
boxes, which might suffuse tliousands of 
fair eyes; was tantalizing in the ex¬ 
treme! The moiinhigs of iigricultural 
patriotism were merged in tljat literary 
ilistress, which was widely felt by all 
classes, and for which it would have 
been hard to devise a remedy, At last 
the cargoes arrived ; the famishing readers 
■were appeased; the young ladies vied in 
their exertions to obtain the precious 
volumes; lawyers secreted them in their 
bags; the judges came into court with 
* Well! have you read Peveril?' and 
critics began to polish up again their old 
periods about the Great Unknown,' and 
to prepare tlicir asseverations, that his 
power was as wonder-working and as 
delightful as ever. 

Our own anticipations of Peveril have 
not, however, been realized. Genius is a 
tricksome spirit, and delights to con¬ 
found the reasonable hopes of its ad¬ 
mirers. We can fonn a tolerably fair 
guess at Mr. Campbell's next lecture, 
except that it may never come at all; but 
we cannot predicate the next wise vagary 
of the delicate and philosophic Elia: we 
can criticise IMr. Young as w’ell before 
he acts as afterwards; but Mr. Kean 
confounds us. It was only last night 
that we went to his |)erforraance of tlie 
genuine last act of Lear, which Doctor 
Jidinson thought could not be endured 
on the stage; wlien, instead of the terrific 
acting we anticipated, he played in a 
quiet, heart-touching style, which we 
felt at once to be right, and which upset 
the favorite prejudice of more than naif 
a century. 8o doea the Scotch novelist 
love to confound our prophecies; for 
he who can turn a court of justice into a 
theatre for the loveliest affections and 
the most awful heroism, can also leave 
the romantic fastnesses of Derbyshire as 
^inintcrestiDg as tlie turnpike roaid from 


Hounslow to Colnbrooke, now that the 
heath is enclosed, and the highwaymen 
are hanged or taught to road. \V^e ex- 
pcotetl that he would steep the fair hills 
in an imaginative glory; that he would 
make the jagged caverns and their wild 
inhabitants live before our eyes ^ of the 
earth earthy;' that he woulcl afford us 
glimpses of sw'eet solitudes in the deep 
seclusion of narrow valleys; that he would 
make the clear and rocky streams gleam 
on U8 as if they were well remembered 
companions of our youth; and w^ould 
impart to all his characters an impress of 
those scenes by which they are encircled. 
But there is iioneof this;—^no keen moun¬ 
tain air is felt breathing through the 
work; no rich painting is intertvoven 
with the narrative; no castellated julc is 
redeemed from the silent touches of tinie; 
no interest is imparted to the old lulls 
which (lid not belong to their own colors 
and forms. He has not suhdiied the 
Peak as he did tlie domain of Jonathan 
Oldbuck, the neighbourliood of Ellan- 
gOAvan Castle, or the country of Koh 
Roy—«7u/, it is hard to say, except in 
the waywardness of genius, or perhaps 
that /ic u'fu never there. Certain, how¬ 
ever, it is, Uiat in Peveril the charm 
of incidental description—the hints of 
magnificent scenery so aihiairably inter¬ 
spersed in many of his productions— 
are almost entirely vrantinjj. 

It is the fashion, we believe, to prefer 
Peveril to Nigel; hut we cannot agree 
with, or scareSy understand, tlie opinion. 
There is nothing in the first at all com¬ 
parable in the way of historical delinea¬ 
tion to king James; in point of lively 
sketching to the picture of the London 
Apprentices; in tne way of female love¬ 
liness and delicacy to Margaret pettishly 
replying to the guesses of dame Suttle- 
chops; or in tragic power to the old 
usurer's intense watchings of the gold. 
Ilia midnight murder, and the terrible 
awakening of his daughter's passion and 
energy. Is it that tliyrc is more appear¬ 
ance kept up of connected narrative, 
more of the humbug of novel-writing in 
Peveril ? There may, perhaps, be some¬ 
thing in this; and yet, with fidl its pro- 
iiensions, never perhaps was a stoiy worse 
imagined, or more clumsilv told. It is like 
one of the plots of Titus Oates, to whidi 
it alludes;—beginnbig in something like 
verisimilitude and probability, but be¬ 
coming more complicated and extensive 
as the author acquires boklness, until it 
embraces improbabilitie.'* .-,0 astounding, 
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and fixes on persons so far removed from 
its natural current, tliat the most willing 
dupes can believe no longer. The author 
seems to have fallen in love with conci¬ 
sion for its own sake; for he gains nothing 
by his prodigies—except from the book¬ 
sellers. His wonders do not interest, 
but bewilder; we forge t them long be¬ 
fore they are Bolveil, and despise them 
when they an*. The transformations are 
asmarvelbus and as little to the purpose 
as those of a pantomime. Awretolud 
elfish creature is changed into a Moorish 
princess, wliom Buckingham might wish 
to enchain; French cookery rises up in 
village alehouses, like the repasts which 
spring up before the Spirit of the Lamp; 
a cutler’s shop is the entrance to a secret 
assembly of tiiree hundred armed fana¬ 
tics ; the walls of Newgate are pierced 
by a girl who comes to play the part of 
a spirit; and a dwarf is carried to court 
in a fiddle to unravel a plot! The ex¬ 
planations of these and other mysteries 
equally puzzling arc tire.some in the ex¬ 
treme, and more incredible a thousand 
times than a genuine machinery of ghosts 
and fairies. The chief agents of tlie won¬ 
ders are a deep deviser of bloody revenge, 
who is at the same time greedy after 
leasure, and who masks his ferocity and 
is levity under the garb of religion, and 
his daughter, who has derived her agility 
from an education as a common rope- 
ilanccr and tumbler, who plays a deaf 
and dumb girl for years, dances the hero 
into a conference witJi the king, and 
perplexes, worries, and delivers all the 
persons of the novel in her own good 
time. Poor Mrs. lladcliffc, who died 
the other day in ohscurity, after living 
unnoticed for years, had more reason in 
the mightier magic w'hieh she was ac¬ 
customed to wield! She too had an 
unfortunate desire to undeceive her read¬ 
ers at the end of her novels, and ‘ pluck 
out the heart of her mysterybut her 
spells produced an eftect which no ex¬ 
planation could destroy. I’errific as her 
romances are, it is astonishing how 
sparingly she has employed the ordinary 
means of terror ; a drop of blooil, a low 
whisper, a bit of old wmour rusted, 
excite more eager curiosity and breath¬ 
less fear, than a world of slaughter and 
superstition would produce in common 
hands. There are a few scent's in the 
]Mysterii*s of Udoluho and the Romance 
of the Forest whicn we would not resign 
for a whole wilderness of Pevcril! 

\Vc do not think the author has added 


largely to his stock of excellent characters 
in this novel. Major Bridgenorth is the 
most ambitious attempt; hut he ie feebly 
drawn; and, at la.sl, hecoracs a mere 
agent to wind u]> a plot not worth pur¬ 
suing, and marry a young couple whom 
no one cares for. Christian is a monster 
ns incrcilible as any giant in achild’h 
talc, and Fcuclla is an unpleasant ab¬ 
surdity. Hangerfield, Chilfineh, and 
their associates, arc absolutely loath¬ 
some ; the luxurious and cowardly be¬ 
trayers, whoso infamy is beyond all 
liiiraan estimate. Old sir Geottrey is a 
tolerable sketch ; lady Herbv is revolt¬ 
ing; but there is a mild dignity and 
kindness about lady Peveril which is 
among the best reliefs of the volume. 
The beauty of the heroine is insisted 
on till we take it on trust, but wt do not 
seem to witness it; and of the hero we 
know nothing, but that he is six feet 
high! 

The most interesting scenes in the 
work are those laid in the Isle of Man ;— 
that little sovereignty ^ placed far amidst 
the melancholy main,’ over which the 
countess of Derby pre.sided. I'lie fish¬ 
ing excursion of Julian, in which he 
meets with Alice; the interposition and 
unexpected behaviour of Bridgenorth; 
the preparations for defending the isle, 
and the attempt of Fenella to prevent 
the meeting of the lovers, raise expecta¬ 
tion to a higher pitch than any other 
part of the novel. There is great life 
and spirit in many of the scenes, though 
they arc not rwleemed by those touches 
of humanitv which so reconcile us to our 
nature in fcis writings. The following 
scene, where Julian meets Christian and 
Chiflinch at an alehouse in Derbyshire, 
is, however, executed in a masterly 
style. 

^ The person who appeared at the door 
of the little inn to receive (ianlcsso, as 
wc mentioned in our last chapter, sung, 
ns he came forward, this scrap of an old 
ballad,— 

^ GihkI even to you, Diccon; 

Ami how have you sped ? 

Bring you the Iwnny bride 
To banquet and bed?’ 

* To which Ganlesse answered. In the 
.same tone aiuUime,— 

‘ Content tliee, kind Robin; 

He need little care, 

Who brings home a fat buck 
Instead of a hare.' 
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‘'You have missed your blow, then/ 
said the other in reply. 

tell you I have not/ answered 
Ganlesse; ^ but you will think of iioup;ht 
but your own thriving occupation-—May 
the plague that belongs to it stick to it, 
though it hath been the making of thee!' 

A man must live, Diccon Ganlesse/ 
said the other/ 

* ^ Well, well/ said Ganlesse, * bid my 
friend welcome, for my sake. Hast thou 
got any supper ?’ 

^ ^ Reeking like a sacrifice—Chaubert 
has done bis best. That fellow is a 
treasure! give him a farthing candle, 
and he will cook a good supper with it.— 
Come in, sir. My friend's friend is wel¬ 
come, as we say in my country.’ 

‘ ^ We must have our horses looked to 
first,' said Peveril, who began to be con¬ 
siderably uncertain about the character 
of his companions—' that done, 1 am 
for you.* 

^Ganlesse gave a second whistle; a 
groom appeared, who took charge of 
lx>th their horses, and they themselves 
entered the inn. 

^The ordinary room of a poor inn 
seemed to have undergone some altera¬ 
tions, to render it fit for company of a 
higher description. There were a* beau- 
fet, a couch» and one or two other pieces 
of furniture, of a style inconsistent with 
the appearance of the place. The table¬ 
cloth, which was ready laid, was of the 
finest damask; and the spoons, forks, 
&c. were of silver. Pcveril looked at thir, 
apparatus with some surprise; and again 
turning his t^yes attentively his 

traveling companion Ganles.st*, he could 
not help discovering, (by the aid of ima¬ 
gination, perhaps,) Unit though insigni¬ 
ficant in person, plain in features, «nd 
dressed like one in indigence, there 
lurked still, about his person and man¬ 
ners, that indefinable ease of manner 
which belongs only to men of birth and 
quidlty, or to those who are in the con¬ 
stant habit of frequenting the best 
company. His companion, whom he 
called WOl Smith, although tall, and 
rather good-locdcing, besides being much 
better dressed, haa not, nevemiclcss, 
exactly the same ease of demeanour; 
and was obliged to make up for the want, 
by ait additimial proportion of assurance. 
W ho these two persons could be, Peveril 
could not attelbpt even to form a guess. 
There was nothing for it, but to watch 
thfir manner and conversation. 

‘ After speaking a moment in wliispirs. 


Smith said to his companion, ‘ Wc nnist 
go look after our nags for ten iniiuUcs, 
and allow (lhaubert to do his officL- 

* * Will he not appear, and mirasier 
before us, then P said Ganlesse. 

‘ What, he ?—^he sliift a trencher—^lic 
hand a cup ?—no, you forget whom you 
speak of. Such an order were enough 
to make him fall on his own sword—be 
is already on the borders of despair, be¬ 
cause no crawfish are to be had.' 

^ ‘ Alack-o-day!' replied Ganlesse— 
' Heaven forbid 1 should add to such 
a calamity! To stable, then, and see 
we how our steeds eat their provender, 
while ours is getting ready.’ 

^ They adjourned to the stable accord¬ 
ingly, which, though a poor one, had been 
hastily supplied ivith whatever was ne¬ 
cessary for the accommodation of four 
excellent horses; one of which, that from 
which Ganlesse was just dismounted, the 
groom we have mentioned was cleaning 
and dressing by the light of a huge 
wax-candle. 

^ ‘ I am still so far catholic,' said Gan¬ 
lesse, laughing, as ho saw that Pcveril 
noticed this piece of extravagance. ‘ A1 y 
horse is my saint, and 1 dedicate a caiulfo 
to him.' 

^ ^ Without asking so great a favor for 
mine, which I see standing bchiinl yon¬ 
der old hen-coop/ replied Peveril, *^1 will 
at least relieve him of his saddle and 
bridle.' 

Leave him to the lad of llicinii, 
saiil Smith; Mie is not wortliy any 
other person's handling; and 1 proDuse 
you, if you slip a single buckle, vou will 
so fiuvour of that stable duty, tliat yoi» 
might as well cat roast-beef as nigouts, 
for any relish you will have of them.’ 

‘' I love roast-beef as well as ragouU, 
at any tirac,‘ said Peveril, adjusiiny 
himself to a task which every young man 
should know how to perform when ntvd 
is; ^ and my horse, though it be but a 
sorry jade, will champ better on hay and 
corn than on an iron hit.' 

* While he was unsaddling his horse, 
and shaking down some litter for tin; 
poor wearira animal, he hoard HniitU 
observe to Ganlesse,—* By my faith, 
Dick, thou hast fallen into £mr Sleinler s 
blunder; missed Anne Page, and brought 
m a ^eat lubbdrly post-master's bi»y.' 

‘ Hush, he will near thee,' answered 
Gaidoflse; ‘ there are reasons for all 
things—is well it is. But, prithee, 
tell thy teUow to help the yoimgstor.' 

^ ‘ What/ replied 8mith, d yc think 1 
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am mad ?—Aek Tom Beacon—Tom of 
Newmarket—Tom of ten thousand, to 
touch such a four-lcggcd brute as tliat ?— 
Why, he would turn me away on the 
spot—discard me, iTaith. It was all lie 
would do to take in hand your own, my 
good friend; and if you consider him 
not the better, you arc like to stand 
groom to him yourself to-morrow/ 

^^Well, Will/ answeredGanlcssc, 'I 
will say that for thee, thou hast a set of 
the most useless, scoundrelly, insolent 
vermin about thee, that ever cat up a 
poor gentleman's revenues/ 

^‘Useless? I deny it/ replied Smith. 
‘Every one of my fellows docs some¬ 
thing or other, so eJfquisiUdy, that it 
were sin to make him tlo any tlung else 
—it is your jacks-of-all-trades w'ho are 
masters of non,c.—But bark to Chau- 
licrt's signal! The coxcomb is twangling 
it on the lute, to the tune of Frrilkz 
rnvs, hellc cn(tnrmic .— Come, Master 
A\"hat d'ye call, (iwLlrossing Feveril,)— 
get yo some water, and wash this filthy 
witness from your nand, as Betterton 
says ill ihe]>lay; Jbr Chaubert's cookery 
Is like friar Bacon's head—time is—time 
was—time will soon be no more/ 

‘ So saying, and scarce allowing Julian 
time to dip bis hamls in a bucket, and 
dry them on a horsc-clotli, be hurried 
liiin from the stable back to the supper 
chamber. 

‘ Here all was prepared for their meal, 
with an epicvirean delicacy, which rather 
belonged to the* salcKm of a palace than 
the cabin in which it was displayed. 
Four dislios of silver, witli covers of tlie 
same metal, smoked on the table; and 
tlirec seats w'crc placed for the company. 
Beside the lower end of the board was a 
small sidc-tablo, to answer the purpose of 
what is now called a dumb waiter; on 
which several flasks reared their tall, 
stately, and swan-like crests, above 
glasses and rummers. Clean covers were 
also placed within reach; and a small 
travelling-case of morocco, hooped with 
silver, displayed a number of bottles, 
containing the most approved sauces that 
culinary ingenuity had thc'n invented. 

‘ Smith, who occupied the lower seat, 
and seemed to act as president of the 
feast, motioned the two travellers to 
take their places and begin. ‘ J would 
not stay a grace-time,’ he said, *to si^ve 
a whole nation from perdition. AVc 
could bring no cbaufTcttcs with any con¬ 
venience ; and even Chaubert is nothing, 
unless his dishes are tasted in the very 
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moment of projection. Come, uncover, 
and let us sec what he has done for us.— 
Hum!—^lia!—ay— squab-pigeons—wild¬ 
fowl—young chickens—venison cutlets 
—and a space in the centre, wet, alas, 
hy a gentle tear from Chaubert's eye, 
where should have been the ^ow/.»c (Tecri^ 
visjics ! The zeal of that poor fellow is 
ill repaid by his paltry ten louis per 
month.* 

“A mere trifle,' said Ganlesse; ‘but 
like yourself. Will, he serves a generous 
master.* 

‘ The repast now commenced; and Ju¬ 
lian, though he had seen bis young friend 
the earl of Derby, and other gallants, 
affect a considerable degree of interest 
and skill in the science of the kitchen, 
and %vas not hijnself either* an enemy or 
a stranger to the pleasures of a good 
table, found, that, on the present occa¬ 
sion, he was a mere novice. Both his 
companions, but Smith in especial, 
seemed to consider tliat they were now 
engaged in the only true and real busi¬ 
ness of* life ; and weighed all its minutite 
with a proportional degree of accuracy. 
To cai-ve the morsel in the most delicate 
manner—and to apportion the proper 
seasoning with the accuracy of a cneinist 
—^to be aware, exactly, of the order in 
which one disli should succe'ed another, 
and to do plentiful justice to all—'was a 
minuteness of science to which Julian 
had hitherto been a stranger. 

‘ At length Ganlesse })auscd, and de¬ 
clared the supper exquisite. ‘ But, my 
friend Smith/ he added, ‘ arc your wines 
curious AFhen you brought all tliat 
trash of plates and trumpery into Derby¬ 
shire, I hope you did not leave us at the 
mercy of the strong ale of the shire, as 
thick and muddy as the squires who 
drink it?’ 

‘ ‘ Did I not know that ifou were 
to meet me, Dick Ganlesse ?’ answered 
their host. ‘And can you suspect me of 
such an omission? It is true, you must 
make Champagne and claret serve, for 
iny Burgundy would not bear travelling. 
But if you have a fancy for sherry, or 
Vin do Cahors, 1 have a notion Chaubert 
and Toni Beacon have brought some 
for their own drinking.’ 

‘ ‘ Perhaps the gentlemen woul4 not 
care to impart,' said Ganlesse. 

“Oh, tie I—any thing in the way of 
civility,' replied Smith. ‘They are, in 
truth, the best-natured lads alive, when 
treated respectfully; so that if you 
would prefer——’ 
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no means/ said Ganlessc— 
f^lass of Champagne will serve in a 
scarcity of better/ 

‘ ‘The cork shiill start obsequious to my thumb/ 

said Smith; and as he spoke, he un¬ 
twisted the wire, and the cork struck the 
roof of the cabin. Each guest took a 
large rummer glass of the sparkling 
beverage, which Peveril had judgment 
and experience enough to pronounce ex¬ 
quisite. 

‘ ^ Give me your hand, sir/ said Smith; 
Mt is the first word of sense you have 
spoken this evening/ 

' ‘ Wisdom, sir, replied Peveril, ' is 
like the best ware in the pcdlar*s pack, 
which he never produces till he knows 
his customer/ 

'' Sharp as mustard,' returned the ho7i 
vivani; ‘but be wise, most noble pedlar, 
and take another rummer of this same 
fiask, wliich you see I have held in an 
oblique position for your service—not 
permitting it to retrograde to the per¬ 
pendicular. Nay, take it off before the 
bubble bursts on the rim, and the zest 
is gone/ 

' ‘ You do me honor, sir,* said Peveril, 
taking the second glass. ‘ T wish you a 
better offics than that of my cup-bearer/ 
“You cannot wish AYill Smith one 
more congenial to his nature/ saidGan- 
lesse. ^Others have a selfish delight in 
the objects of sense. Will thrives, and 
is happy, by imparting them to others.* 

‘ ‘ Better help men to pleasures than to 
pains, Master (.jranlesse,* answered Smith, 
somewhat angrily. 

‘ ‘ Nay, wrath thee not. Will/ said 
Ganlesse:' and speak no words in haste, 
lest you n)ay have cause lo repent at 
leisure. Do I blame thy social concern 
for the pleasures of others ? Wlty, man, 
thou doest therein most philosophically 
multiply thine own. A man has but 
one throat, and can but eat, with bis best 
effbrts, some five or six times a-day; 
but thou dinest with every friend that 
cuts up a capon, and art quaffing wine 
in other men's from moniing to 

night— et sic de cceteris* 

‘ ‘ Friend Ganlesse/ returned Smith, * I 
prithee beware—thou knowest I can cut 
gullets as well as tickle them/ 

“Ay, Will/ answered Ganlesse, carc- 
Wly : ‘ I think I have seen thee wave 
iky whlnyard at the throat of a Hogan- 
Jlogan'—aNetherlandish weasand, wnich 
Cjtpanded only on thy natural and mortal 


objects of aversion—Dutch cheese, rye- 
bread, pickled-herring, onions, and Ge¬ 
neva/ 

‘''' For pity's sake, forbear the descrip¬ 
tion !* said Smith; ‘ thy words overpower 
the perfumes, and flavour the apartment 
like a dish of salmagundi!' 

^‘But for an epiglottis like mine,' 
continued Ganlesse, ‘ down which the 
most delicate morsels are washed by 
such claret as thou art now pduring out, 
thou couldst not, in thy bitterest mood, 
wish a worse fate than to be necklaccd 
somewhat tight by a pair of white anns ?' 

“By a tenpenny cord/ answereil 
Smith; ‘ but not till you were dead; 
that thereafter you he presently disem¬ 
bowelled, you being yet alive ; that your 
head be then severed from your body, 
and your body divided into quarters, to 
be disposed of at his majesty s plea.sure. 
—flow like you that, Master Richard 
Ganlessc ?' 

“EVn as you like the thoughts of 
dining on bran-bread and milk-porridge 
—^an extremity which you trust never to 
be reduced to. But all this shall not 
prevent me from pledging you in a cup 
of sound claret.’ 

‘ As the claret cnculated, the glee of 
the company increased; and Smith, 
placing the dishes which had been madi* 
use 01 upon the side-table, stamped with 
his foot on the floor, and the table, sink¬ 
ing down a trap, again arose loaded witl* 
olivcH, sliced neat’s tonpxe, caviare, and 
other provocatives for the circulation of 
the bottle.* 

‘ ‘ Why, Will/ said OanlesRc, ^ thou 
art a more complete mechanist than J 
suspected; thou hast brought thy scene- 
shifting inventions to Derbyshire in mar¬ 
vellously short time/ 

“A rope and pulleys can he easily 
come by/ answered Mill; ‘and with a 
saw and a plane, I can manage that bu¬ 
siness in half a day. I love that knack 
of clean and secret conveyance—thou 
knowest it was the foundation of my 
fortunes/ 

“It may ho the wreck of them too. 
Will,' replied his friend. 

‘ ‘ True, Diccon/ answered Will; 
‘but vivamus dum vivimus, that is my 
motto; and herewith I present you a 
brimmer to the health of the fair lady 
you wot of.* 

‘ ‘ Let it come. Will,’ replied his friend, 
and the flask circulated briskly from 
hand to hand.' 
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‘ The picture of Charles the Second handful of seals, and amused himself 
seems done to the life. with throwing tliein lo the water-fowl. 

* This, the king’s favorite occupation, 
^Thc person whom he looked upon togedier urith his rcmarlcahle counte- 
was past the middle age of life, of a dark nance, and the deportment of the rest of 
complexion, corresponding with the long, the company towards him, satisfied Ju- 
black, full-bottomed periwig, which he lian Peveril that he was approaching, 
wore instead of his own hair. His dress perhaps indecorously, near the person of 
was plain black velvet, with a diamond Charles Stuart, the second of that un- 
star, however, on his cloak, which hung happy name. 

carelessly over one shoulder. His fea- ' \Vlnle he hesitated to follow his dumb 

tures, strongly lined, even to harshness, guide any nearer, and felt the em- 
had yet an expression of dignified good barrassment of being unable to commu- 
humor; he wa6 well and strongly built, nicate to her his repugnance to further 
walked upright and yet easily, and had intrusion^ a person in the royal retinue 
upon the whole the air of a x>crson of touched a light and lively air on tlie 
highest consideration. He kept rather flageolet, at a signal from the king, who 
in advance of his companions, but turned desired to have some tune repeated which 
and spoke to them, from time to time, had struck him in the theatre on the 
with much affability, and probably with preceding evening, irhile the good- 
some liveliness, judging by the smiles, and natared monarch marked time with his 
sometimes the scarce restrained laugh- f<K)t, and witli the motion of his hand, 
ter, by which some of bis sallies were Feiiclla continual to approach him, and 
received by his attendants. They also threw into her manner the appearance of 
wore only morning dresses; but their one who was attracted, as it were in 
looks and maimer were those of men of spite of herself, by the sounds of the 
rankj in presence of one in station still instrument.’ 
more elevatol. They shared the atten¬ 
tion of their prineijjal in common with There is a fineness of touch about the 
seven or eight little black curl-haired descrijUion of Buckingham’s levee wdiich 
(spaniels, or rather, as they are now called, reminds us of the best x>arts of KeiiU- 
cockers, which attended their master as worth, and we regret that our limits will 
closely, and i)erhaps with as deep senti- not permit us to quote it. • 
inents of attachment, as the bipeds of the On the whole, however, we think this 

group; and whose gambols, which seemed the most signal of all our author’s de- 
to afford him much amusement, he clensions. In the Monastery, the Ab- 
fiometimes rcgulati'd, and sometimes en- hot, and the Pirate, there was no lack 
couraged. In addition to this pastime, of good materials, though they were car&- 
alacquey, or groom, was also in attend- kssly put together; but Peveril is an 
ance, with one or two little baskets and elaborate failure. It is, however, worth 
bags, from which the gentleman wobavo more than the successes of ordinary no- 
described took, from time to time, a vclists. 

EPlGftAM, 

To assist to prove what is verif much believed by many young ladies^ namely, that in 
marriage is every thing that can be wished. 

* Leave me alone I deuce take the man!' 

Once cried the maid, and shook her fan: 

But married now, no more can Joan 
Say, Ranger leaves her not alone 1 

I’OB DOCTOR TO HIS PATIENT. 

Op rheumatics and gout you complain. 

And ask me to give my advice; 

Then I promise to ease all your pain, ^ • 

And cure you of both in a trice. 

Now *tis donewhy deny it, T pray ? 

O ho! 1 see what you'd be at.— 

Your complaint is—not liking to pay; 

But feith, sir, I *11 cure you of that! 
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WALES IN Tiu; COUNTUY, 

NO. 1. 

Frost 

January 23d. —At noon to-day I and 
my white greyhound, May-flower, set 
out for a walk into a very beautiful 
world,—a sort of silent fairy-land,—a 
creation of that matchless magician the 
hoar-frost. There had been just snow 
enough to cover the earth and all its co¬ 
lors with one sheet of pure and uniform 
white, and just time enough since tho 
snow had fallen to ajlow the hedges to 
be freed of their fleecy load, and clothed 
.with a delicate coating of rime. The 
atmosphere was deliciously calm ; soft, 
almost mild, in s^ute of the thermo¬ 
meter ; no perceptible air, but a stillness 
that might almost be felt; the sky, ra¬ 
ther grey than blue, throwing out in 
bold relief the snow-covered roofs of our 
village, and the rimy trees that rise above 
them; and the sun shining dimly as 
through a veil, giving a pale fair light, 
like the moon, only brighter. There 
was a silence, too, that might be¬ 
come the moon, as we stood at our 
little gate looking up the quiet street; 
a sabbath-like pause of work and play, 
rare on a^ work-day; nothing was 
audible but that pleasant hum of frost, 
that low monotonous sound, which is 
perhaps the nearest approach that life 
and nature can make to silence. The 
waggons, as they come down the 
hill along the beaten track of crisp yel¬ 
lowish frost-dust, glide along like sha¬ 
dows; even May's bounding footsteps, 
at her height of glee and of speed, fall 
like snow upon snow. 

But we snail have noise enough pre¬ 
sently: May has stopped at Lizzy's 
door; and Lizzy, as she sate on the win¬ 
dow-sill, with her bright rosy-face laugh¬ 
ing through the cas<‘ment, has seen her 
and disappeared. She is coming. No! 
I'he key is turning in the door, and 
sounds of evil omen issue through the 
key-hole—sturdy ^ let-me-out—s,' and 
' I will-go—8,* mixed with sluill cries on 
May and on me from Lizzy, piercing 
through a low continuous harangue, of 
which the prominent parts are apolo^ 
pes, chilblains, sliding, broken bones, 
lollypop.s, rods, and ^ngerbread, from 
Lizzy's careful mother. ^ Don’t scratch 
the door, May! I>on*t roar so, my 
Lizzy!' ^ We '11 call for you as we come 
back.'—^ I '11 go now! Let rac out! 1 
will gol’ arc the last words of Miss 


Lizzy. Mem. Not to spoil tliat dnld— 
if I can help it. But I do think her 
mother mignt have let the poor little 
soul walk with us to-day. Nothing 
worse for children than coddling. No¬ 
thing better for chilblains than exercise. 
Besides, I don't believe she baa any— 
and as to breaking her bones in sliding, 
I don’t suppose there's a slide on the 
common, 'rhese murmuring cogitations 
have brought us up the hill, and half¬ 
way across the light and airy common, 
with its bright expanse of snow and its 
clusters of cottages, whose turf Arcs 
send such wreaths of smoko sailing up 
the air, and diffusing such aromatic 
fragrance around. And now comes the 
delightful sound of childish voices, 
singing with glee and merriment almost 
from beneath our feet. Ah, Lizzy, 
your mother was right! 'I’hey are 
shouting from that deep irregular pool, 
all glass now, where, on two long, smooth, 
liny slides, half a dozen ragged urchins 
are slipping along in tottering triumph. 
Half a dozen steps bring us to the bank 
right alKrve them. May can hardly re¬ 
sist tlie temptation of joining her friends, 
for most of the varlets are of lier ac¬ 
quaintance, especially th<' rogue wlio 
leads the slide,—he with the hrimless 
hat, whose bronzed complexion and white 
flaxen hair, rever.sing tlie usual lights 
and shadows of the human countenance, 
give so strange and foreign a look to his 
fiat comic features. This hobgoblin. 
Jack llapley by name, is May's great 
crony; and ^he stands on the brink of 
the steep irregular descent, her black 
eyes fixed lull upon liim, as if she in¬ 
tended him the favor of jumping on his 
head. She does: she is down, and upon 
him; but Jack llapley is not easily to 
be knocked oft* his feet. He saw her 
coming, and in the moment of her leap 
sprang dexterously off tho slide on tlie 
rough icc, stcatfying himself by tho 
shoulder of the next in the flic, which 
unlucky follower, thus unexjiectedly 
checked in his career, fell plump back¬ 
wards, knocking down the rest of the 
line like a neat of card-houses. 'I’here is 
no harm done; hut there they lie roar¬ 
ing, kicking, sprawling, in every attitude 
of comic aistress, whilst Jack Kapley 
and Mayflower, the authors of the cala* 
mity, stand apart from the throng, 
fondling, and coquetting, and compli¬ 
menting each other, and very visibly 
laughing, May in her black eyes. Jack 
in his wide close-shut mouth, and big 
whole monkcy-facc, at their comradea* 
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niit3chaiu9cs. 1 think, Miee May, you inay 
as well come up again, and leave master 
Rapley to fight your battles. He ’ll get 
out of the scrape. He is a rustic wit— 
—a sort of Robin Goodfellow—^thc 
sauciest, idlest, cleverest, best-natured 
boy in the parish; always foremost in 
mischief, and always ready to do a good 
turn. The sages of our village predict 
sad things of Jack ilaplcy, so that 1 am 
sometimes a little ashamed to confess, 
before wise people, that I have a lurk¬ 
ing predilection for him, (in common 
with other naughty ones), and that I 
like to hear him talk to May almost as 
well as she docs. ‘ (bmc. May!* and 
up she springs, as light as a bird. The 
road is gay now ; carts and post-chaiscs, 
and girls in reel cloaks, and, afar oif, 
looking almost like a toy, the coacli. It 
meets us fast and scon. IIow much 
hapi)icr the walkers look than the riilcrs 
—('S))ecially the frost-bitten gentleman, 
and the shivering lady with the invisible 
face, sole passsengers of that commodious 
machine! Hooded, veiled,and bonneted 
as she is, one sc(‘s from her attitude 
how miserable she would look unco¬ 
vered. 

Another pond, and another noise of 
children. More sliding? Oh! no. This 
is a sport of higher pretension. Our 
good neighbour, the lieuteuaiit, skaiting, 
and liis own pretty little hoys, and 
two or three otlier four-year-old elves, 
standing on the brink in an ecstasy of 
joy and wmuler! ()h what happy spec¬ 

tators! And what a happy perfonuer! 
I’hcy admiring, he admired, with an 
ardor and sincerity never excited by all 
the quadrilles and the spread eagles 
of the Seine and the SeiqK'ntine, He 
really skails well though, ami T am glad 
1 came this way; for, wdth all the father’s 
feelings sittinggaily at his heart, it must 
still gratify the pride of skill to have one 
spectator at that solitary pond who has 
seen skaiting before. 

Now wc have reached the trees,—the 
beautiful trees!—never so beautiful as to¬ 
day. Imagine the effect of a straight and 
regular double avenue of oaks, nearly a 
mile long, arching over head, and closing 
into perspective like the roof and columns 
of a cathedral, every tree and branch en¬ 
crusted with Uie bright and delicate con¬ 
gelation of hoar-frost, white and pure as 
snow, delicate and defined as carved 
ivory. How beautiful it is, how uni¬ 
form, how various, how filling, how 
satiating to he eye and to the mind- 


above all, how mekindioly ! There is 
a thrilling awfulness, an intense fec^ling 
of simple power in that naked and color¬ 
less beauty, which falls on the heart like 
the thought of death—death pure, and 
glorious, and smiling,—^Ijut still death. 
Sculpture has always the same effect on 
my imagination, and painting never. 
Color is life.—W^e are now at the end of 
this magnificent avenue, and at the top 
of a steep eminence commanding a wide 
view over four counties—a landscape of 
snow. A deep lane leads abruptly down 
the hill; a mere narrow cart-track, 
sinking between high banks clothed with 
fern and furze and low broom, crowned 
with luxuriant hedgerows, and famous 
for their summer smell of thyme. How 
lovely these banks are now—the tall 
weeds and the gorse fixed and stiffened 
in the hoar frost, which fringes round 
the bright prickly holly, the pendent 
foliage of the bramble, and the deep 
orange leaves of the pollard oaks ! Oh, 
this is rime in its loveliest form! And 
there is still a berry here and there on 
the holly, ‘ blushing in its natural coral* 
through the delicate tracery, still a stray 
hip or haw for the small birds, who 
abound here always. The poor birds, 
how tame they are, how sadly tame! 
There is the beautiful aiifb rare crested 
UTon, ^ that shadow of a bird,' as White 
of Selboriic calls it, perched in the mid¬ 
dle of the hedge, nestling as it were 
amongst the cold bare boughs, seeking, 
poor pretty thing, for the warmth it will 
not find. And there, farther on, just 
under the bank, by the slender runlet, 
which still trickles between its transpa¬ 
rent fantastic margin of thin ice, as if 
it were a thing of life,—there, with a 
swift scudiling motion, flits, in short low 
flights, the gorgeous kingfisher, its mag¬ 
nificent plumage of scarlet blue flash¬ 
ing in the sun, like the glories of some 
tropical bird. He is come for water to 
this little spring by the hill side,—water 
which even his long bill and slender 
head can hardly reach, so nearly do the 
fantastic forms of those garland-like icy 
margins meet over the tiny stream be¬ 
neath. It is rarely that one sees the shy 
beauty so close or so long; and it is 
pleasant to see him in the grace and 
beauty of his natural liberty, the only 
way to look at a bird. We used, before 
we lived in a street, to fix a little board 
outside the parlor-window, and cover it 
witli bread-crumbs in the hard weather. 
It was quite delightful to see the pretty 
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thifigB come and foeil, to conquer their 
shyness, and do away their mistrust. 
First came the more social tribes, ‘ the 
robin reu-broast and the wren,’ cau¬ 
tiously, suspiciously, picking up a crumb 
on the wung, with the little keen bright 
eye fixed on the window; then they 
would stop for two pecks; then stay till 
they w;ere satisfied. The shyer birds, 
tamed by their example, came next; and 
at last one saucy fellow of a blackbird— 
a sad glutton ; he would clear the boanl 
in two minutes,—used to Up his yellow 
bill against the window for more. How 
we loved the fiarh ss confidence that 
fine, frank-hearted creature! And surely 
he loved us. 1 w'onder the practice is not 
more general.—‘ May I May ! naughty 
May!* She has frightened away the 
kingfisher; and now, in her coaxing pe¬ 
nitence, she is covering me with snow. 
* Come, pretty May! it is time to go 
home.* 

Thaw. 

January 28 th.—^Wc have had rain, and 
sBAOW, and frost, and rain figain; four 
days of absolute confineinout. Now^ it is 
a thaw and a flood; but our light gra¬ 
velly soil, and country bt)ots, and coun¬ 
try hardihood, will carry us through. 
What a dripping comfortless day it is ! 
just like tile last days of Novumbor: 
XkO sun, no sky, grey or blue; one low, 
overhanging, dark, dismal cloud, like 
Xondon smoko: May-ilower is out 
coursing too, and Liz^^y gone to school. 
Never mind. Up the hill again! \ralk 
we must. Oh wliat a watery world to 
look back upon! Thames, Keniiet, 
Xiocldon—all overflowed; one fainoua 
town, inland once, turned into a sort of 
Venice ; C.park converted into an island; 
^nd the long range of meadows from B. 
<to W. onchuge unnatural lake', with trees 
growing out of it. Oh what a watery world.! 
ir—I will look at it no longer. 1 will walk 
on. The road i.s alive again. Noise is 
reborn. Waggons creak, horses plash, 
carts ratUe, and pattens paddle through 
the flirt with more than tlieir usual 
dink. The Qommon has its old fine 
tints of green .and tmwn, and its old va¬ 
riety of inhabitants, horses, cowSi sheep, 
pigs, and donkeys. The ponds are unfro- 
am, where acane melancholy piece 

nC melting ice floats sullenly upan the 
water; and cackling geese and ^bbling 
^dudks have r^laeed the lieutenant and 
.Jack Eapley. The avenue is chill and 
dark; the hedges are dripping, tlie lanc.s 


knee-deep, and all nature is iu a state 
of ^ dissolution and thaw.’ 

I wanted to see 'Aime*s new cottage; 
but it will not do: witliout about it would 
be impossible to get tliere—Anne, our 
little, trim, smart handmaiden, who, edu¬ 
cated in a national school, and brought 
out in the millerier's shop of a country 
town, is as pretty a mincing gentle¬ 
woman us eye shall see. Who is going 
to be married, poor simpleton, aiul has 
made a choice as discordant as if Ariel 
were to beinatcd witli Caliban. i>f a 
verity, love plays strangegamljols. Anne’s 
spouse elect is a drover, a vendor of 
pigs and sheep, re uncouth, and roujdi, 
and dirty, as one of his own hogs; 
a rude, roistering, roaring mate, who 
talks in cant phrases like a pickpocket, 
and goes by a nick-name like a high way- 
man. For the rest, 1 know no harm of 
him, and am ratlier inclintd to tliink 
liiin better tlian he looks. They have 
taken a cottage deep iu a lahyrinih of 
shady lanes, with a lane of its own 
leading to a deep clear ]hx)1 befor<; tlie 
iloor, and a pretty ganleii behind. I 
wanted to get thither to-day, but the 
luud U iiiifordable ; and that walk must 
be left to some suruintT afternoon, when 
the lionej suckles are blos.soining round 
the wnndow, and Anne sitting at work in 
the porch, with the sun ‘ landing in njam 
iicT through ij;e dowu-tlrupping chins. 

M. 

THE AMOUllS OF AX Oil) IIACIIKLOI^, 
htj a Scxa{:^i wirhin. 

PAWT I. 

At an age when love, divested of en¬ 
thusiasm, has boberctl into reason, and 
the flowers of hope which Hynun had 
twined round liis temple in my lieart 
have all passed away, ! sit down to relate 
the love adventures of a romantic and 
combustible youth. In earlier days I 
might perhaps have blushed at the idea 
of disclosing, what all are so anxious to 
conceal, the unvarxwl ill-luck that has 
attended each successive amour; but 
now when, seated by iny fire-side, a sex¬ 
agenarian in years, and a philosopher in 
temperament, I look back uj>on the past. 
Us poignant reality is blunted. All the 
petty vexations and minute disappoint¬ 
ments, that in the ardent pursuit of love 
once annoyed me with their frequent 
occurrence, have now lost their sting, 
and I can even recur to them with in¬ 
difference. The fact is, that between 
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my youth and age a line of circum- 
vallation appears to he drawn, and my 
feedings are unable to stray beyond it. 
'riiey belong exclusively to the present 
day, and have little time left for retro¬ 
spection. Upon this principle, I shall 
beg leave to recount my misfortunes with 
the laudable sanff-Jrofd of a philosopher; 
hut if in the detail I imbibe an occa¬ 
sional warmth from the spirit of the 
past, if a transient shade of sorrow, or 
a quick spark of liveliness, steals over 
my pages, it will serve to corroborate 
the earnestness with which I have once 
felt. Indeiwndently of iny amours, I 
have little of interest to communicate. 
I'he lives of some men arc entertaining 
from their variety of incident, hut mine 
is monotony itself. In the prosecution 
of amusement I have rarely strayed he- 
yontl Hie temple of Venus* and, (*xcept 
on the subject of woman, am innoct*ncc 
and simplicity personified. I ]ia\xj been 
a inethodist only in love. The lamp of 
my devotion was lighted in f arlif st youth 
at the black eyes of a ball-room beauty; 
.and even now, when faint and expiri!ig, 
gives token of the splendor tlhat once 
illumined it. 

From my fattier I inherited an in¬ 
flammable disposi:io)i, to which was 
Ruperadded a most delicate and fast’dious 
retinemont of taste, the usual aceom|xi- 
nhnent of a rmonntic to r.p. r. The 
high-toned enthmo\tS)u oY our p^ jr.ilar 
noielists, of whom I was .ilwa^s an 
errant worshiper, bad in.s];ire(i me in 
earlier life with exaggeratid norinns of 
chivalry, and lo woman, as the orthodox 
atlrnctum of their pages, 1 looked for 
exclusWe symtiatby. 1 expected her to 
realize the dianns which had bedecked 
h(r in the most outrageous romances, 
and the farther she was reir.ovcd from 
cdmnion life, tlie liighcr she rose in my 
estimation. A worldly female 1 even 
now dislike: I thvn abhorred her. I 
would not allow her lo know an a<ldition 
sum by sight; the deeper she w»a3 versed 
in subtraction, the more her knowlege 
subtracted from my love; and her ac¬ 
quaintance with multiplication, multi¬ 
plied only the causes of my indifForeiice. 
With respect to her constitution, 1 was 
equally fastidious. A lusty state of 
health was my abomination. I could 
w«irc(dy emture oven a tolerable sub¬ 
stance of waist, and woiihl as soon think 
of paying iny addresses to a Dutch cab¬ 
bage, as to a woman with a red face. 
UoTisumptiou, that ornamental appends 


age of romance, was the idol of my 
youthful devotion. Oh! the raptures 
that I used to anticipate in making lorve 
to some interesting virgin, who was far 
gone in a galloping decline. How I 
chuckled at the idea of sigliing over 
her hectic countenance, with one hand 
fondly clasped round a waist invisible to 
a short-sighted man, while the wind 
couglicd an echo to that which was 
wearing her to the grave ! How I gloated 
over the idea of living alone for her in 
some sequestered cottage, where she 
might watch the dying day, and illus¬ 
trate her similar decline. We would 
retire, I thought, to some Arcadian 
valley, Llangollen, for instance, the 
Tempe of North ales, where we would 
wander hcan-linkcd among superan¬ 
nuated mountains, or moralize by the 
side of rivulets, on whose hanks di¬ 
sported innumerable lambkins, beautiful 
as the herbage tluit they masticated. 
And 'when day broke upon tlie summits 
of these same superannuated mountains, 
we would ascend th.'iv alpine ridges to 
s:’c the landscape slumlx'riijg h-, neath us, 
and mvaling, as the mists of night 
slowly dispersed, its varied attractions 
of wood and water, IkH and dale, flushed 
with Hie hues of morning, and alive with 
the pastoral melody of lnn>!5 and hump- 
kins. And then in the ,grey twilight-— 
when the innocent Welsh muttons, sum¬ 
moned hy tlieir tinkling supper-hell, 
came bleating to the J’old, we W'ould 
return, methoiigbt. to our sequestered 
cottage, and, lulkd by llie muhic of the 
nightingale, sink to sleep in each other's 
arms, as the buturfly on the bosom of 
the buttcr-cup. And if my (wdmt shall 
I call luT?) Fidcic wept, 1 would vreep 
too, and, if she smiled, I would smile 
with sympathetic distention of muscle; 
and if by any unlueky accident she de-i 
parted this life, I, to use a military 
phrase, would ^ pack up my traps,' and 
depart loo. 

These, gentle reader, were the rhap¬ 
sodies of a romantic hoy, on whom lift* 
was opening with the vivid splendor of 
an Indian dawn, and whose fancy, un- 
blighted as yet by the frosts of a cold and 
avintry world, was ever rearing its ftiiry 
fabrics in tbe air, and peopling them 
with tenants as visionary as itself. 

With this disposition con&nned by a 
long residence in the country, 1 
accompanied my father to a race-ball at 
the town of R—, and, as I was then to 
mftkemy<///w/ at the early age of flflxTn, 
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the reader may form some idea of my 
rapturous anticipations. All the morn¬ 
ing was spent in studying graces and 
sentiments ; not, however, so much from 
personal vanity, as from an overweening 
love of romance, 'fhe hour overtook me 
in the midst of these impt)rtant consi¬ 
derations, and very few minutes sufficed 
to bring me to the scene of festivity. It 
was held at the town-hall of R—; the 
streets, 1 well remember, were alive with 
the clattering of horses and carriages, 
die radiance of torches, and the obstre¬ 
perous vociferations of lacqueys and link- 
boys. Ry the time that J had gained 
the top of the grand staircase, the folding 
doors were thrown open, and I stood in 
the full blaze of beauty and fashion. 
For a moment I was stupefied with de¬ 
light, until the appearance of a mutual 
friend with a partner for the t nsuing 
dance restored mo to comparative sere¬ 
nity. I had always been a good dancer, 
and though I had received my education 
at home, where I had few opportunities 
of display, yet I rarely suffi red what I 
had once acquired to be lost from want 
of practice. On this occasion T w as par¬ 
ticularly desirous of exerting myself, 
both for my own credit, and for the sake 
of doing justice to the fair partner who 
stood besidediie. I shall not easily for¬ 
get her. She was tall and slim, with 
bright black eyes, a Grecian nose, and a 
countenance expressive of every varying 
emotion. Her age might perhaps be 
twenty-five or six; a time in my mind 
most auspicious to a female; when 
the somewhat auk ward, hut intcrestin 
bashfulness of the girl has sobered into 
the graceful modesty of the w oman, and 
the heart tis steadied, not blunted, by 
experience. Such was my first love— 
the fascinating Fanny A—who ftow, 
in a distant quarter of the globe, and at 
an age rarely attained by woman, achieves 
again in remembrance the triumphs of 
her beauty and her youth. As we went 
dotvn the dance together, she perceived 
ray eyes fixed on her with an earnestness 
that elicited a smile even in the midst of 
the confusion it excited ; for in raanreu- 
vring what 4s technically termed hon~ 
pettpy I was sure to be unusually long 
m detaining her hand, and once, appre- 
hensiw of mistake, actually requested 
her to do the figure over again. W^hen 
the dance was finished, 1 contented my¬ 
self with the proud permiBsion to look 
upon her ; for, if I attempted to Jiddrcss 
a few wTirds to her, my %»oice, from ex¬ 


cess of emotion, became suddenly trem¬ 
bling and inarticulate. 

To an amiable and beautiful woman 
there is something ennobling in tlie 
enthusiasm with which a young heart 
bows itself dowm before her. I'he adu¬ 
lation of man experience may lead her 
to distrust; but the reverential worship 
of boyhood, when the mantling cheek, 
the glistening eye, the timid and falter¬ 
ing voice, attest its perfect sincerity, can 
never be mistaken. This appeared to 
be the cast* with Fanny; for she evi¬ 
dently marked my embarrassment, and, 
with a smile of the most feminine sweet¬ 
ness, beckoned me to a seat beside her. 
She then drew me into conversation, 
and, perceiving tlie romantic tenor ofiny 
mind, slily encoiinuj:c<l the foible, until, 
by styling me her ‘ little suitor,’ witli 
other playful epithets, of which :i wo¬ 
man know s so well the use, she eon firmed 
me her deenh d slave. 'I’o the rest of 
the assembly J lent not the least atti n- 
tion; 1 liad eyes but for oue alone; and 
wdien the ball broke up, and the room 
became lU serted. I went away as cotn- 
pletely infatuated as any poor fellow’ from 
the time of Samson to tin* pn’sent day. 
During the w’holc of the next morning 1 
was restkss and mehmeboly. and kept 
liovcring in the neighbourhood of the 
town-hall, and of the liGuse where Fanny 
resided, in order, if possible, to catch 
one glimpse of her connfi'iiance. At 
night lur vision danced before my eyes, 
and once, I reuu mher, vve were .specially 
married ill iny dn*ains; an accident wliich 
1 may in part altributt to the imagina¬ 
tive piopcrtk s of a hoi supper. < hi the 
Sunday follow ing the race-ball^-1 un¬ 
expectedly met lier at church, and the 
rcfreiilimc nt which the sight of her 
beautiful person afforded me vras at¬ 
tended witii the most edifying conse¬ 
quences. 1 was, ill fact, the most devout 
of the ivhole congrt^gatioii. 1 heat the 
clerk (albeit he had the melodious as¬ 
sistance of his nose) hollow ; set the pew- 
opencr hiu.shing, from a sense of compa¬ 
rative irreligion ; and had got the thanks¬ 
givings so completely by heart, that 1 
nev^r once looked in my prayer-liook, 
hut piously fixed my eyes on an altar- 
piece, beneath which Ftinny was sruted. 
Gh I these ivomcn—tlu se women !—a 
day's skaiting on the Serpentine is not 
half so attractive* 


• 'i'lie old gentleman evidently means this 
as a MqKflative &>mpljnieut to the fair sex 9 
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This lovc-fit lasted^ on a liberal calcu¬ 
lation^ about two calendar months, during 
which time 1 turned a desperate versi¬ 
fier, committed the most atrocious cruel¬ 
ties on rhyme and reason, and, like an 
unprincipled highwayman, robbed the 
poets of their clioiccst epithets, in order 
to lay tilicmat the feet of my fair enslaver. 
Never was there seen suen a thorough¬ 
bred inamorato, b was all over love; a 
complete vaccination of sentiment. It 
was love in the morning, love in the 
evening;—I breakfasted, 1 dined, I sup¬ 
ped, and slept on love. But, notwith¬ 
standing the delicate flavor of the diet, 
I soon became marvellously thin. jVly 
l)antalooiis, originally tight, began to 
float about me witli the most grotesque 
uiidulatious ; my spirits faded; jny love 
of solitude became quite anchoretical. 
JVly father perceived my altered condition, 
but, attributing it to any rather than its 
right cause, prescribed change of scene 
«s an infallilde specific. 1 was accord¬ 
ingly despatched to the house of an 
uncle at Portsmouth, where in the 
novelty of other attractions (for the 
world was then new to me) the ena¬ 
moured hoy of fifteen soon forgot that 
his Fanny itad ever existed. She has 
since that time, I am told, married a 
gentleman of rospectalulity in India; 
but often, when past times arc the sub¬ 
jects of conversation, talks with kin^CvSS 
and affection of her ‘ little suitor, and 
his romantic and puerile attachment. 

My next amour was of very brief 
duration. I had resided about two 
months at Portsmouth, when the actors 
of a neighbouring town, attracted by 
the arrival of a convoy at Spithead, 
announced a series of performances at 
the theatre. As 1 had never yet been 
to the play, my relation agreed to take 
me to see^V^cnicc Preserved;* and ac¬ 
cordingly a fine Wednesday eyeniug, 
(I remember the date as wcU as if it were 
only yesterday) found our little party, 
consisting of my uncle, my two cousins, 
and myself, seated in the front mw of 
one of the dress-boxes. The play had 


for we ItSvc hennl him occai'ionally observe— 
(it mis at our own supper tabic, after the second 
bottle), that he had been an enthusiastic skaiter 
in lus days. We are sorry to object to his 
comparison our own genius, however multi- 
fariouS it may be, is not of such a ilippcry 
nature as to coincide with so peculiar a com- 
pliment<—J&x>, 
vor« IV. 


commenced on our arrival, and Belvi- 
dcra, the interesting Belvidera, was ap¬ 
plying the first pocket-lmndkerchicf to 
her eyes. As the tragedy proceeded, 
her part deepened in interest; and the 
affection which she displayed to Jaffier, 
the modesty with which she detailed the 
infamy of Renault, together with her 
closing fit of insanity, completely won 
my heart. It was with me then as 
before and ever since, ‘Love at first 
eight,’ and even the audience appeared 
to sympathise with equal fervor; for 
throughout the whole piece they did no¬ 
thing but smile and lautrh a delighted 
approval. With regard to myself, I 
returned home, as my readers tvill 
naturally conclude, filled with strange 
ardor for Belvidera, and anxious to be¬ 
come acquainted with her scarcely less 
charming representative. The rest of 
the tragedy kept this high tone of ro¬ 
mance ill countenance; for indeed there 
is .something in its sentiment and garni¬ 
ture that is peculiarly captivating to a 
youth. From the passionate interviews 
between Jaffier and his wife, in the earlier 
scenes, to the mysterious gong-bell, the 
fatal wheel, the black scaffold, the white 
executioner in the last act, all is stately, 
solemn, and impressive. I felt tlie fiill 
force of these attractions, in the midst 
of which rose the image of Belvidera, 
beautiful as a ITouri of Paradise. 

The next night she appeared as Ophe¬ 
lia, in the philosophical tragedy of Ham¬ 
let, and my cndiusiasm was, if possible, 
increased. I surveyed her through an 
excellent glass, and behold J 1 saw 
that she was good. Her face had the 
same delicate bloom, her movements the 
same elegance, and her voice the same 
sw^et intonation. How it struck to iny 
heart, in the plaintive ditties of die in¬ 
sane girl, and particularly in that exqui¬ 
site passage, ‘ I would give you some 
violets, but they withered airwhen my 
poor father died 1* The fact is, 1 w^as 
rapidly getting on in the old way, and liad 
such an amazing facility of loving, that 
if I had run the gauntlet througli all the 
towns in England, I should have had 
the same diance of dying from sheer 
affection. Oh! this amorous epiilemic! 
I was thrice given over by the faculty, 
(to which J partly attribute my Kstora- 
tion); and even now, when my heart 
is scorched to a cinder, 1 tremble while 
I recall its paroxysms. 

But to the point. On quitting the 
theatre, I was accosted by a young naval 

o 
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fliend of my ftithev, whom t had known 
at the town of H —, and who was now 
stationed with his vessel at Portsmouth. 
After a few uninteresting family in- 
quiriesj our conversation turned on the 
]^ay^ which we had just witnessed. 
^ Well/ said he, ‘ what do you think 
of our new Ophelia ?’ * Beautiful/ I 
. replied with animation, * beautiful as an 
angel! How happy must he be who can 
win the heart of such a seraph !* My 
friend replied only with a smile, at what 
he was pleased to term my romance, 
and then, in a half-serious, half-joking 
manner, offered to introduce me to the 
actress, with whom he had hem long 
acquainted. ^ And believe me,’ he added, 
winking his eye with an expression of 
unaccountable archness, *one interview 
will do more towards the restoration of 
your senses, my boy, than all my lectures 
on the subject, were I to argue from now 
till doomsday.' An acquaintance with 
* the fair Ophelia' was what I had co¬ 
veted for twenty-four hours, as the svm~ 
mum honum of my existence; and we 
accordingly agreed that on the ensuing 
evening 1 should meet my friend at the 
Blue-Posts tavern, when we shouhl both 
adjourn to tlie domicile of the actress. 
We then separated: he rowed off to 
Hs ship, winch lay at anchor in the 
ofBng, and I returned home, to dream 
of theatrical seraphs, and bluc-cyed 
Belvideras. 

The wished-foT night arrived, and as 
the evening gun thundered from the 
ramparts, 1 found myself standing op¬ 
posite the Blue-Posts, in deep me<litatiou 
on the mind and manners of the angel 1 
was going to visit. From her appear¬ 
ance on the stage, she must be young, 
accomplished, and graceful, I thought; 
and if I can Wt make an impression on 
her too susceptible heart, I shall be the 
most fortunate of men. Oh! what rap¬ 
ture to transplant her beauties to some 
secluded village—to feel that 1 reclineil 
upon a bosom which man had never yet 
profaned;—to hear her lisp niy name in 
accents of the tenderest a^cction—^and 
to see her eyea glisten with delight as the 
evening belts warned me home to her 
emhra^. 1 was roused from this deli¬ 
cious reverie by the sound of footsteps, 
and on turning round discovered my^ 
friend hastening from the hall of the 
hotels He rcc^^ir^ me in an instant, 
and, putting his arm through mine, led 
me in silence towards the hallowed tem¬ 
ple of my idol, When we reached her 


abode he made a sudden halt, and then 
telling me with a most suspicious chuckle 
that the more mention of his name 
would be a sufficient intrcKluction, was 
out of sight in an instant. f)n the 
moment of his departure 1 instinctively 
applied iny hand to the knocker, and insi¬ 
nuated what is called a tnie lover's rap— 
palpitating, mysterious, and intermittent. 
—^A little sandy-haired girl ap|)eared at 
the summons.—' JsBelvidera at home ?' 
I falteringly exclaimed; for in the 
confusion of my senses I had forgotten 
to ask her real name. The weneh lookinl 
at me with alarm. ^Belvidcra!’ she 
screamed out, with a fearful vigor of 
lungs: * I know nothing of Helvidera; 
hut if you moan the player, Miss Esther 
Mnf^^ins, she is up stairs with her mo¬ 
ther.’ 'Esther Muggins!’ I rcplkd: 
'what an odious misnomer! However, 
show me the way up, girl;* and as J 
ascended, the consoling lines of Shak- 
s|)care came promptly to my recollL*ction, 
‘ What's in a name ? a rose by any other 
name will smell as sweet,' and so, I co?j- 
tinued, Avith a slightsliuddcr, raayKsthcr 
Muggins be equally liannonious with 
Belvidera. 

On reaching the head of the stairs 
I involuntarily halted, overcome l)y a 
pleasing palpitation, arising from the 
consciou.snt\ss that I was now going to 
see all that earth yt*t retainc^l of heaven. 
My (Muiductress, however, made no al¬ 
lowance for the amiable susceptibility of 
a lover, hut threw aside a little dark 
dingy door, that opened into a most 
author-like and aerial garret, with 'a 
gentleman come to see Miss Esther.' In 
an instfint 1 was in the midst of the 
rotnn, with my hat dangling idly in my 
hand, and myiiose (innocent .sufferer!) in¬ 
haling the fumes of (Teueva. My situa¬ 
tion was irresistibly picture.sque. 'I'lien? 
stood tlie Muggins, and her mama, ad¬ 
vancing with measured steps towards me, 
as if to punish my presumption: by their 
side was a little pug-dog, fat, frisky, and 
belligerent; and to the right, fn the 
distance, flanked by an impregnable coal¬ 
scuttle, towered In© dorsal enormity of 
a black tom cat, in a high state of wrath 
and animation. Where then, the reader 
will say, was * the fair Ophelia/ she who 
would nave given me ' some violets, only 
they withered all when her poor father 
died?' Cod knows! she seemed likely to 
give mo nothing now but a smart box on 
tiicear; for some ixTverse cnebanttv, the 
same doubtlcus who transformed Don 
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Quixote’s Duldnca into akitchen*wench, 
had raetanioridiosicd the delicate Ophelia 
into the p;aunt, lank^ quadrangular^ and 
spinsteriai apparition of Miss Esther 
Muggins. To make the matter worse, 
this sentimental spouse of Jaffier, this 
insane daughter of Poloiiius, who drown¬ 
ed herself for love of Hamlet, was 
actually (tell it not in Gath) frying 
sausages for supper. Eternal jwwers! 
J^o I live to record the damning fact ? 
Ophelia frpin^ sausa^cft!! Had it been 
lamb, the emblem of innocence—beef, 
respectable from its knighthood,—or even 
a Michaelmas goose, (provided there 
were no onions) sacred from its con¬ 
nexion with queen hilizabeth,—I might 
possibly have gulped down the abomi¬ 
nation; but sausages—^liorrible sausjiges 
—odious sausages—unprincipled sau¬ 
sages, which have co^nmittcd adultery 
with every deleterious compound, in the 
shape of fish, flesh, or fowl, and are re¬ 
lated by marriage to the plebeian family 
of the Polonis.—Oh OikI! the very 
thought was torture: it drove me to the 
verge of madness, and, without saying 
one word hi explanaLlou of my \isit, I 
hastily seized iiiy hat, rushed down stairs. 
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and n^ver once halted till I reached the 
fsea-side. Thero 1 stood awhile, inhaling 
the sibilant breeze as it came whistling 
across the ramparts, although, by some 
mysterious sympathy, it seemed to hiss 
the letter S in sausage. At night * I 
supped full of horrors.’ I'hc apparitions 
of tlicse roasted innocents passed in sa¬ 
vory succession before me, and a spectral 
hand, the property of Esther Mubins, 
dropped showers of ghostly gravy upon 
ray face. Sajisages instead of nii^t- 
mares sat grinning upon my chest. First 
came a sw^arthy gigantic Poloni, leading 
in his hand a good-for-nothing Black 
Pudding, from whose Iwxvels issued a 
visionary troop of knives and forks. 
I'hen applied the Muggins, laying her 
shroud for a table-cloth upon a coffin, 
and inviting me to supper in a voice elo¬ 
quent of (ieneva.—From that horrid 
nigJu, ^ for aye .accursed in the calendar,* 
to the present, 1 have never been able to 
look a sausage in the face without blush¬ 
ing ; and whenever I think of Ports¬ 
mouth and its theatre, 1 invariably 
recall the memory of the Blue-Posts and 
the blue ruin of Miss Muggins. 

( To be conii/iucd,) 


STANZAS 

hf Bernard Barton* 

1 jv N h\v tiiec in thy prouder days; 

And still my memory clings 
1\) social hours, whose brighter rays 
Seem quivering o’er thy strings. 

For yet upon those wires there dwells, 

’Fo fancy's kindling t'ye, 

V silent charm, which wakens spells 
Of moments long gone by— 

When, ’mid the festive, friendly ring, 
A\"hieli hail'd stern winter’s night, 
rhosc cbonls would round the circle fling 
The ttipcTs’ mimic light; 

And with that mimic light, and thcc, 
AVould thoughts of song combine, 
Which made me vow, in minstrel gley, 

A wreath for thcc to twine. 

I'hat dream is past! thy beauties now 
Are dimm’d,—thy chords arc broken; 
And I, who should redeem that vow, 
IVIourn o’er the faithful token. 

As Time and Chanve, relentless pair! 

Thy fairy form have shatter’d. 

So has the irorid, or worhllif care, 
rhy poet's visions scatter’d! 
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Ancient ajid modern 

ANCIEKT AND MODERN COACHES 
AND COACHMEN. 

There is no description of persons, 
pexliaps, so much chan{jecl, within our 
memory, as the drivers of stage-coachcs; 
and, indeed, the vehicles which they 
drive have been improved till it seems 
to be almost impossible to 'Carry im¬ 
provement to a greater extent. AV’^hen 
1 speak of ancient coachmen, I shall not 
refer to any thing older than about half 
a centur5% or pei'haps less, and there¬ 
fore shall not say any thing about 
Phaeton, who drove the chariot of the 
Sun so violently and aukwardly that he 
set the wortJ on fire—(1 suppose the 
brightest of our modern whijis would 
not wish to attempt more than setting 
the Thames on fire); —nor shall 1 enter 
into the history of the great Jehu, who 
gave a name to the tribe; or speak of 
the Olympic games, though all these 
might very properly be mentioned in a 
history of coachmanship; but what I 
ain about to write is not a history, nor 
even an essay;—it is a mere sketcii. 

The four-in-hand stage-coachman of 
half a century ago, or only thirty years, 
was generally an ohl or a midille-agcd 
man,—for a i/aung man would not have 
been trusted." He was usually clad in 
a stout drab-colored coat and a red 
waistcoat, with a pair of boots whose 
tops were nearly as black as their lower 
parts, and which boots were generally ‘ a 
world too wide,' and patched in every 
direction. His gloves were of stout 
leather; hut, as to the original color, it 
could only he guessed at, hidden as it 
was by the accumulatid grease of years. 
His hat was a thick coarse felt one, and 
long worn and well thumbed in making 
the accustomed bow at the end of his 
journey. His great coat, like all his 
other appendages, was an old servant, 
and generally threadbare; it looked as 
though it had seen a little suroice; 
for your andent coachman cared not 
for fashion. C>n very cold or wet days 
he tied round his throat a chocolate- 
colored India handkerchief, and this 
completed his iog^erify as the modern 
flash has it, or (as one would say in 
plain £)nglish) his dress. 

Tkcn ibr his countenance; it seemed 
to set all foul weather at defiance; it 
was neither red, nor white, nor black, 
nor blue, but a coin|K)und of all; it 
looked as having been |9aintod with all 
the colors of all the cordials at all the 
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public-houses on the road, at which it 
was one of his inevitable customs to 
stop, let angry passengers say what they 
would, under some pretence or other, 
either for a mouthful of liay or a drop 
of water for the horses, or to alter the 
liarness in some particular; to leave or 
to take up a parcel, a letter, or a mes¬ 
sage: alitor any of these practices used 
to" detain liiin from ten to twenty ini- 
iiutts, which time was consumed in a 
chat with the landlord or landlady, the 
chambennaid or bar-maid, or, as a //er- 
nivr ressorty the hostler or his helper; 
never forgetting the comlbrting drop of 
sum mat to fill u]) the intervals of gossip, 
with a little left at the bottom of the 
glass or jug, for Tom, or Dick, or Jack 
the hostler. He was always very par¬ 
ticular in loading and unloading the 
coach himself, sq as to know where 
every thing was, and how it would ride. 
Then the coach itself!—what a concern 1 
The youthful part of the present genera¬ 
tion would hardly believe that their 
forefathers could have gone on for an 
immense number of jears as they had 
done, and not have improvtd their tra¬ 
veling vehicles more. It consisted of 
three distinct parts, all having separate 
interests as it were, and, like the mem¬ 
bers of an unhappy family, all pulling 
different ways. First, the box and it.s 
boot, unconscious of the luxury of 
springs, bolting and jiunping along over 
and through all the imj^edinicnts of the 
road; woe be to the nnltuky wight who 
had a box seat! box stats w^re not at a 
premium then as now. The coachman, 
indeed, used to take care of his sidt by 
having a good extra cusliion or two 
strapped on tho hoX, ami sundry coals 
laid on these; and this, it must he. al¬ 
lowed, was a great saving of humps. 
Then the body of the coach came swing¬ 
ing along after the box, with its pre¬ 
cious cargo of sir insides; on springs 
certainly; but then it sprang about at 
such acute and ankwurd angles, as to l)C 
any thing hut pleasant. Last, hut not 
least (for it was generally al)out as big 
as the coach itst lf,) tajno the luggage- 
hi-aring basket, about which the Irish¬ 
man asked, in the old song, 

* If the c<)ach goes at six, 

Pray yhen goes tlic basket ?* 

Sometimes an extra pas.stnger was ac¬ 
commodated with a place u|K)n the loose 
luggage pik'd in this basket,—or rnmhle- 
tmnfdr, as it was facetiously called—and 
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a delicious piece of accoiutnodation it 
must have been to ride upon the top of 
bundles^ baskets, and boxes, with all 
their sharj) angles piercing you at every 
jolt of the carriage. The last of these 
coaches with baskets that 1 recollect to 
have seen in use, was at Portsmouth, 
just at the time they were paying off 
vast numbers of seamen <luring the pe¬ 
riod of the short and treacherous peace 
made with France. The men were 
nearly all baund Jhr London, as they 
callwl it, and I saw, at one time, thirty 
of them stowx'd outside, about a dozen 
of thorn contriving to slaml in the 
basket, frcni which the luggage was ex¬ 
cluded on that occasion. Think of a 
journey of seventy-two miles, all night, 
and in a .standini^ position! Surely it 
might be called a journey on foot. 

Jlut to return to our coaches and 
coaclunen. These ftcari/ coaches, as they 
were very properly styled, used to travel, 
while oil the move, at about the rate of 
four miles and a half or five miles in an 
hour, which, including the various stop¬ 
pages, necessary and unncccssarif, re- 
tluced the average of progression for 
the whole journey to about tliree miles 
and a half in an hour: true it is, there 
was plenty of time for breakfast, dinner, 
U-*a, and supper, and even for an inter¬ 
vening meal; but then a journey of 
eighty or one liuiulred miles was quite 
an umlertakiug; it was like going to 
America or the Indies; such tareAvells, 
such hopes, and fears, and good wishes ; 
and sucii making of wills; it w^as quite 
melaiuholy! 

Now look at the opposite picture. A 
man in the present day talks of going 
eighty or one hundrctl miles w'ith as 
much indiflerence as he Avould of taking 
a hackncy-coach from St. Paufs to 
Hiaring-cross. He breakfasts with his 
friend in London, and talks Avith per¬ 
fect certainty of dining at DoAxr the 
same day, if not—by the help of steam 
—at Calais. i 

As to our modern stagc-coaches, their 
case, their elegance, their lightness, their 
every thing, in short, that art can do for 
tlicin, I necil not describe; we all know 
tliem, and see them pcri>etually: they 
an? glancing past us at every corner, 
with their beautiful glossy cattle, their 
handsome and well-cleanca harness, and 
their dashing, dandy coachmen. On him, 
indeed, wx must bestow a few words. 
How opiiositc he is in all things to the 
ancient one whom we have been con¬ 


templating ! The tops of his boots rival 
those of any fox-hunting squire in ap¬ 
pearance, and the lower parts of them 
glow with all the best gloss of Day and 
Martin ; his waistcoat is of some neat 
stripe, or perhaps buff, and his coat 
brown or bottle-green, of the very first 
frock cut,—quits b. Jerry Hawthorn's ;— 
or, probably, a striped black silk waist¬ 
coat, and superfine black coat, 'fhen he 
shows infinite taste in his neckcloth; it 
is either striped, or spotted, or shawlified, 
or something quite out of the common 
way; and, for a cold day, he has a Avhite 
lainVs-wool comforter to tie over it— red 
is too vulgar. Then his hat is generally 
low-crowned, and rather broad-brimmed 
than not, or probably a white one, if it 
is summer-time, but in cither case glossy 
and good. Hut tlie juide of the whole 
is his white great coat, Avith large mo¬ 
ther-of-pearl buttons, quite unique in 
its way. I had almost forgotten his 
white buckskin gloves, which are kept 
as clean as a light-horseman’s. 

Your modern four-in-hand stage- 
coachman scorns to fo/low a fashion; ho 
sets it; and all your dashing young 
felloAvs are to be seen vfith an upper 
Tien jam in like Ho Vs, or Jem’s, or 
Harry’s, the Brighton coacliniun. Ilis 
manners, too, arc imitated jis weH as liis 
dress; his language is a sort of genteel 
slamf' (if such a tiling can be genteel), 
quite as good as Pierce Egan's; indeed, 
whether that gentleman learns his flash 
terms of coachmen, or coachmen of him, 
is a matter not yet decided. He is vastly 
polite and attentive, after his owm fa¬ 
shion, to every pretty young Avoman 
who happens to travel outside, and it 
is said that tlic ft males are Axry partial 
to Coachy. He drinks a little, but not 
in the style of his predecessors; malt 
liquors and spirits are vulgar tilings: 
if you ask him, he takes wine, a glass 
of port generally, and is indeed a cow- 
noisscur in such matters, and can always 
tell you at Avhat house to find a goo<l 
glass; but then he has hardly time to 
stop and drink it. He drives from fifty 
to one hundrc'd miles in a day (while 
the old stagers used to go about tiventy- 
five or thirty), in all which time only 
twenty minutes are allowed for dinner; 
you therefore observe Mr. Coachman 
popping into tlie bar, during the three 
minutes allowed for changing horses, 
and see him come out with a bit of 
biscuit in Ins fingers, and smacking his 
lips after his glass of wine. Sometimes 
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he iloes not leave the box even during 
a change of horses^ so quickly are these 
things now managed. As to loading 
or unloading the coach, he scarcely ever 
attempts it ; he does not like to soil his 
gloves^ and has always plenty of helpers 
at hand. At the end of his journey he 
looks for half-a-crown from tlie inside 
passengers, and at least a shilling from 
the outs, and more from his box-com¬ 
panion, 1 suppose in return for his 
anecdotes, and quips, and cranks, and 
songs; if any’ one whO' looks as if he 
had any pretensions to respectability 
should offer him sixpence, he will look' 
at the paltry coin with incfftible scorn, 
and perhaps give it to the horse-keeper 
to get himself a pot of beer: such is a 
modem stage-coachman. 

In ray opinion,^ there has been less 
improvement in the London hackney- 
coachmen than in any of the tribe. 
Their vehicles are certainly better than 
formerly; but, with few exceptions, the 
drivers are the same sordid, dirty, 
drunken, unshaven, and ill-bchaved set 
of beings they always were. ]Much might 
be said about these men, their uses, and 
abuses; but, as I hear some yawning 
reader cry ^ hold! enough!' I have done, 

J. M. Lacey. 

A GREAT PAttM-IlOUSE. 

These are bad times for fanners. I 
am sorry for it. Independently of all 
questions of policy, as a mere matter of 
taste and of old association, it was a fine 
. thing to witness the hearty liospitality, 
and to think of the solid happiness of a 
great farm-house. No situation in life 
seemed so richly privileged; none had 
so much power for good and so little for 
evil; it seemed a place where pride 
could not live, and poverty could not 
enter. These thoughts pressed on my 
^mind the other day, in passing the green 
sheltered lane, overhung with trees like 
an avenue, that leads to the great farm 
at B., where, ten or twelve years ago, 
I used to spend so many pleasant days. 
I could not help advancing a few paces 
up the lane, and then turning to lean 
over the gate, seemingly gazing on the 
rich undulating valley, crowned with 
woody Jiilis, which, as I stood under 
that dark and shady arch, lay bathed in 
the sunshine before me, but really ab¬ 
sorbed in thoughts of other times, in re¬ 
collections of the old delights of that 
delightful place, and of the admirable 


qualities of its owners. How often 1 
had opened that gate, and how gaily— 
certain of meeting a smiling welcome— 
and what a picture of comfort it was! 

Passing up the lane, we used first to 
encounter a thick solid suburb of ricks, 
of all sorts, shapes, and dimensions. 
Then came the farm, like a town; a 
magniheont series of buildings, stables, 
cart-houscs, cow-houses, granaries, and 
bams, that might hold half the corn of 
the parish, pLicod at all angles towards 
each other, and mixed with smaller ha¬ 
bitations for pigs, dogs, and poultry. 
They formed, together with the old sub¬ 
stantial farm-house, a sort of amphi¬ 
theatre, looking over a beautiful meadow, 
which swept greenly and abruptly down 
into fertile iiiclosurcs, richly set with 
hedge-row timber, oak, and ash, and elm. 
Both the meadow and the farm-yard 
swarmed with inhabitants of the earth 
and of the air; horses, oxen, cows, calves, 
heifers, sheep, and pigs; beautiful grey¬ 
hounds, aU manner of poultry, a tame 
goat, and a pet donkey. 

'lire master of this land of plenty was 
well fitted to preside over it; a thick, 
stout man, of middle height, and middle 
age, with a healthy, ruddy, square face, 
all alive with intelligence and good- 
humor. There was a lurking jest in 
his eye, and a smile about the corners of 
his finnly-closed lips, that gave assur¬ 
ance of gootl fellowship. His voice 
was loud enough to have hailed a ship 
at sga, without the assistance of a speak¬ 
ing-trumpet, wonderfully rich and round 
in its tones, and harmonizing admirably 
with his bluff', jovial visage. He wore 
bis dark shining hair combed straight 
over his forehead, and had a trick, when 
particularly merry, of stroking it down 
with his hand. The moment his right 
hand approached his head, out flow a jest. 

Besides his own great farm, the busi¬ 
ness of which seemed to go on h'ke ma¬ 
chinery, always regular, prosperous, and 
imfailing,—besides this and two or three 
constant stewardships, and a perpetual 
succession of arbitrations, in which, such 
was the influence of his acuteness, liis 
teini)er, and his sturdy justice, that 
he was often named by both parties, 
and left to decide alone,—in addition to 
these occupations, he was a sort of stand¬ 
ing overseer and church-warden ; he 
ruled his own hamlet like a dcsi) 0 tic 
monarch, and took a prime nuuister's 
share in the government of the large 
parish to which it was attached; and 
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one of the gentlemen whose estates he 
managed being the independent mem¬ 
ber for an independent borough, he had 
every now and then a contested election 
on his shoulders. Even that did not 
discompose him. He had always leisure 
to receive his friends at home, or to visit 
them abroad; to take journeys to Lon¬ 
don, or make excursions to the sea-side; 
was as punctual in pleasure as in busi¬ 
ness, and thought being happy and 
making happy as much the ])urposc of 
his life as getting rich. IIis great 

amusement was coursing. He kept se¬ 
veral brace of capital greyhounds, so 
high-blooded, that I renunuber when 
five of them were confined in five different 
kennels on account of their ferocity. 
The greatest of living painters once 
called a grt'ybound ‘ the line of beauty 
in perpetual motion.' Our friend's large 
dogs ware a fine illustration of this re¬ 
mark. His old dog. Hector, for in¬ 
stance, for whom he refused a hundred 
guineas,—what a superb dog was Hector! 
—a model of grace ami symmetry, 
necked and crested like an Arabian, aiicl 
bearing himself with a stateliness and 
gallantry tliat showed some ^ conscience 
of his worth.' He was the largest dog 1 
oversaw; but so finely proportioned, that 
the most determined fault-finder could 
call him neither too long nor too heavy. 
There w^asnot an inch too much of him. 
His color was the purest white, entirely 
unspotted, except that his liead was 
very regularly and richly marked with 
black. Hector was certainly a perfect 
beauty. But the little bitclics, on which 
his master piqued himself still more, 
were not in my poor judgement so ad¬ 
mirable. They were pretty little round, 
graceful things, sleek and glossy, and 
for the most ])art milk-white, with the 
smallest heads, and the most dove-like 
eyes that were ever seen. There was a 
peculiar sort of innocent beauty about 
them, like that of a roly-i>oly child. 
'J'hey were as gentle as lambs too; all 
the evil spirit of the family evaporated 
in the gentlemen. But, to my thinking, 
these pretty creatures were fitter for the 
parlor than the field. They were strong, 
certainly, excellently loined, cat-footed, 
and cheste<l like a war-horse; but there 
was a want of length about them—a 
want of room, as the coursers say ; some¬ 
thing a little, a very little inclining to the 
clumsy; a dumpiness, a pointer-look. 
They went oft‘ like an arrow from a how; 
for the first hundred yards nothing 


could stand against them: then they 
began to flag, to find their weight too 
much for their speed, and to lose ground 
from the shortness of the stroke. Uji 
hill, however, they were capital. There 
their compactness told. They turned 
with the hare, and lost neither wnnd nor 
way in the sharpest ascent. 1 shall never 
forget one single-handed course of our 
good friend’s favorite little bitch Helen, 
on W. Hill. All the coursers were in 
the valley below, looking up to the hill 
side as on a moving picture. I sujjposc 
she turned the liare twenty times on a 
piece of green-sward not much bigger 
than an acre, and as steep as the roof of 
a house. It was an old hare, a famous 
hare, one that hatl baffled half the dogs 
in the county; but she killed him ; and 
then, though almost as large as herself, 
took it up in her mouth, brought it to 
her master, and laid it down at bis feet. 
Oh liow pleased he was i and what a 
pleasure it was to see his triumph I He 
did not alwiiys find Hill so fortu¬ 
nate. It is a high steep hill, of a conical 
sliape, encircled by a inounlain road 
winding up to the summit like a cork¬ 
screw,—a deep road dug out of the 
chalk, and fenced by high mounds on 
cither side. The hares alway.s make for 
this hollow way, as it is called, because 
it is too wide for a leap, and the dogs 
lose much time in mounting and de¬ 
scending the sharp acclivities. Very 
eager dogs will sometimes dare the leap, 
and two of our good friend's favorite 
greyhoiimls perished in the attempt in 
two following years. They wore found 
dead in the hmlow way. After this he 
took a dislike to distant coursing meet¬ 
ings, and sported chiefly on his own 
beautiful farm. 

His wife was like her husband, with a 
difference, as they say in heraldry. Like 
him in looks, only thinner and paler ; 
like him in voice and phrase, only not 
so loud ; like him in merriment and 
good-humor; like him in her talent of 
welcoming and making happy, and being 
kind; like him in cherishing an abund¬ 
ance of pets, and in getting through 
with marvellous facility an astounding 
quantity of business and pleasure. Per¬ 
haps the quality in which they reseqiblcd 
each other most completely, was the 
happy ease and serenity of behaviour, 
so seldom found amongst people of the 
middle rank, who have usually a best 
manner and a worst, and whose best (that 
is the studied, the company manner) is 
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so very much the worst, ^he was frank¬ 
ness itself; entirely free from prickly 
defiance,. or bristling self-love. She 
never took offence or gave it; never 
thought of herself or of what others 
would think of her; hatl never been 
afflicted with the besetting sins of her 
station, a dread of the vulgar, or an 
aspiration after the genteel, l^hose ^ words 
of fear' had never disturbed her delight¬ 
ful heartiness. 

Her pets were her cows, her poultry, 
her bees, and her flowers; chiefly her 
poultry, almost as numerous as the bees, 
and as various as the flowers. The 
farm-yard swarmed with peacocks, tur¬ 
keys, geese, tame and wild-ducks, fowls, 
guinea-hens, and pigeons; besides a 
brood or two of favorite bantams in the 
green court before the door, with a little 
ridiculous strutter of a cock at their 
head, who imitated the magnificent de¬ 
meanor of the great Tom of the barn¬ 
yard, just as Tom in his turn copied 
the fierce bearing of that warlike and 
terrible biped the hc-turkey. 1 am the 
least in the world afraid of a turkey- 
cock, and used to steer clear of the tur¬ 
key as often as I could. Commend me 
to the peaceable vanity of that jewel of 
a bird the peacock, sweeping his gorgeous 
tail along the grass, or dropping it grace¬ 
fully from some low-boughed tree, whilst 
he turns round his crested head with 
the air of a birth-day belle, to see who 
admires him. What a glorious creature 
it is! How thoroughly content with 
himself and with all the world ! 

Next to her poultry our good farmer’s 
wife loved her flower-garden; and in¬ 
deed it was of the very first water, the 
only thing about the place that was fine. 
She was a real genuine florist; valued 
pinks, tulijps, and auriculas, for certain 
qualities of shape and color, with which 
TOauty has nothing to do; preferred 
black ranunculuses, and gave into all 
those obliquities of a triple-refined taste 
by which the professed florist contrives 
to keep pi^ with the vagaries of the 
Bibliomaniac. Of all odd fashions that 
of dark, gloomy, dingy flowers, appears 
to me the oddest. Your true connoiaseur 
now, shall prefer a deep puce hollyhock, 
to the gay pink blossoifis which cluster 
rouifd that splendid plant lil^c a pyra¬ 
mid of roses. So did she. The no¬ 
menclature of her garden was more 
distressing still. One is never thoroughly 
fiodable witli flowers till they are natu¬ 
ralized as it were, christened, provided 


with decent, homely, well-wearing En¬ 
glish names. Now her plants had 
all sorts of heathenish appellations, 
which,—no offence to her learning,—al¬ 
ways sounded wrong. I liked the bees’ 
garden, best; the plot of ground imme¬ 
diately round their hives, filled with 
common flowers for their use, and lite¬ 
rally ^ redolent of sweets.* IJees are in¬ 
sects of great taste in every way, and 
seem often to select for beauty as much 
as for flavor. Tht'y have a better eye 
for color than the flori.st. I'he butterfly 
is also a dilefiante, Rover though he 
be, he generally prefers the blossoms 
that become him best. What a pretty 
picture it is, in a sunshiny autumn day, 
to see a bright .spotted butterfly, made 
up of gold and puqdc and splenilid 
brown, swinging on the rich flower of 
the china aster! 

To come back to our farm, 'Within 
doors every thing went as well as witii- 
out. There were no fine misses sitting 
before the piano, and mixing the alloy 
of their new-fangled tinsel with the old 
sterling metal; nothing but an only 
son excellently brouglit up, a fair slim 
youth, whose extraordinary and some¬ 
what pensive elegance of imbid and man¬ 
ner was thrown into fine relief by ]»is 
father s loud hilarity, and harinonisod 
delightfully with the smiling kindness 
of his mother. His Spensers and Thom¬ 
sons, too, looked well amongst the hya¬ 
cinths and geraniums that filled the 
window's of the little snug room in 
which tliey usually sate; a sort of after¬ 
thought, built at an angle from the 
house, and looking into the farm-yard. 
It was closely packed with favorite arm¬ 
chairs, favorite sofas, favorite tablc‘s, 
and a sideboard decorated with the 
prize-cups and collars of thegreyliomuls, 
and generally loatled witli substantial 
work-baskets, jars of flowers, great py¬ 
ramids of home-made cakes, and spar¬ 
kling bottles of gooseberry-wine, famous 
all over the country. The walls were 
covered wdth portraits of half a dozen 
greyhounds, a brace of spaniels, as large 
as life, an old pony, and the master 
and mistress of the house in half-length. 
She as unlike as possible, prim, mincing, 
delicate, in lace and satin; he so sta- 
ringly and ridiculously like, that when 
the picture flxed its good-humored eyes 
upon you as you entered the room, you 
were almost tempted to say—How d’ye 

do ?-Alas! tJie portraits are gone now% 

and the originals. Death and distance 
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have despoiled that pleasant home. The 
garden has lost its smiling mistress; the 
greyhounds their kind master ; and new 
people, new manners, and new cares, 
have taken possession of the old abode of 
peace and plenty—the great farm-house. 

MOORE'S LOVES OF THE ANGELS. 

FIRST ILLCSTRATJOIf. 

The first angel, introduced by this 
popular poet, gives a pleasing narrative 
of his adventures with a fascinating fi-- 
male, whom, in an excursion toward the 
earth, he saw * shrined in the clear 
crystal of a brook.' From that hour 
passion exercised such a sway over him, 
that he was content to lose his station in 
the upper world for a woman's smiles. 
His sense of honor and of dignity, as may 
be supposed, prompted him to struggle 
with his rising love; but he was over¬ 
powered by the blaze of terrestrial beauty, 
'J’hc annexed engraving represents the 
scene in the bower, where the lady ob¬ 
tains from him the spell which lifts her 
to the skies, while he is dc’graded and 
ruined. It is unnecessary to say more 
on this occasion, as the long extract 
from this pfrt of the poem, given in our 
last Numl)er (pages 21 and 22), will 
forcibly illustrate the subject of the 
plate; but we may add, that it is en¬ 
graven on steel, hardened by a new pro¬ 
cess, for which IVIessrs. Perkins and 
Heath have deservedly obtained a patent, 
lly this extraordinary and ingenious 
mode, the plate is so little affected by the 
multiplicity of copies, that even the last 
of 50,000 will be as good as the first. 


CHARMS OF IMAGINATION. 
Antm.um pictura pascit inanL 1. 

Nor wide awake, nor fast asleep, lie gapes, 
And feeds his mind on empty forms .ind sliapcs. 

MU. Em TOR, 

1 WAS quite struck—^ struck all of 
a heap,' as the saying is—on perusing 
' Tha Wilder Encnhg*s Fh'r-side* in 
your last number. Ed in anzi son jnt- 
fore —I also am an imaginative creature ; 
but your correspondent goes far, far 
beyond me— 

-viyida vis animi pervicit, et extra 

Proccssit loiige flainmantia nurnia mundi. 

He dreams, and far his ardent fancy’s hurl’d 
Beyond the fianung confines of the world. 

Shakspeare sqicaks of a being ' of ima- 

VOL. IV. 


gination all compactbut never, till the 
present moment, had 1 the pleasure of 
meeting with this gentleman. When 
the poor untutored Indian 

‘ Sees God in clouds, and hears him in the 
wind,* 

I feel the sublimity of the idea, and 
know that it owes its grandeur, and 
weight, and beauty, to this circumstance, 
that, like Virgil's Fame, whose head is 
in the clouds, and feet on earth, it is 
founded in truth ; but when your friend, 
in bis musings by liis fire-side, however 
much they may be in the shadowy twi¬ 
light, fancies tnc Ariel, I am lost 
in Vr'oridcnncnt at the boundless expanse 
of his imagination. Supposing it red- 
hot, and he had fancied it a salamander 
or the devil, I could have let it pass (as 
I should always wish to do on meeting 
with either); but I am dull, and can¬ 
not conceive how any possible reduction 
of the poker, by the most constant and 
unfair usage, could make it so poke the 
imagination as to stir up sucii a con¬ 
ception. Finding a similarity between 
things remote and apparently the most 
opposite, is said to be wit; and, if this 
be universally true, the likeness disco¬ 
vered between the poker and Ariel 
treads on all the fame acquired by all 
former wits. Humble as 1 am in ima¬ 
gination, or, as Mercutio has it, ^ af¬ 
fecting phantasticoes,' compared to Iiim, 

I am still inferior in wit, as you will 
perceive, when 1 confess that the only 
cue I can find to this extraordinary re¬ 
semblance, or to account for his making 
the assertion, is, that the poktr being 
iron, he must be taken as speaking 
ironically^. 1 should have no doubt 
of this, but that he is far too serious 
in what he terms his ^ urII-woven fabric 
of imagination,' to be suspected of sqpli 
pleasantries. 

H^lien he tells us that while he is in¬ 
dulging his unfettered wings, ‘ the coa/- 
scuffle^ that stands in sombre state in 
yon remote comer, assumes the gaunt 
appearance of Caliban,' I am not quite 
so much astounded; for what has hap¬ 
pened, as the laivyers say, may happen 
again. I recollect an old lady calling 
on a friend some time after her ac¬ 
couchement, when, of course, the nurse 
was desireil to bring in the chilJl. In 
the intermediate time, between her going 

. ♦ Others may, but the gentleman himself 
will surely not, accuse me of dealing in - 

fetched. 


p 
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and returning, and while the visitor was 
full of expectation, and doubtless due 
preparation, the footman opened the 
door, bringing in the' coal-scuttle—^upon 
which the old lady immediately ex¬ 
claimed—^La! bless it! how like it is 
to its papa!' 'J'here is not much then 
to be surprised at, in this working of 
your friend's imagination—(it has hap¬ 
pened to other old ladies) ; but still I 
should, according to tlic^slow working 
of mine, have rather w^ished that he, 
representing himself as he does with a 
tviff and a hn^' queue, had mistaken 
himself for Ariel; or, what would Iiave 
satisfied even the most sober, Caliban. 

That profoundly metaphysical saying 
of ray lord Gri;«zle—^ all my eye, Betty 
Martin,' is repeated by the vulgar, as if 
it were understood as a matter of course; 
but, as his lordship was ^ a deep one,' 
and never, as I have heard, conde- 
Ecended to explain his meaning, it may 
very reasonably be questioned what that 
* all' isdaily something new of this 
character appears, and amongst other 
things, that have great pretensions to 
rank in the all of * all my eye,* we may 
safely place the poker that looked like 
Ariel. But I am still unable to say 
what class of imagination your cor¬ 
respondent's belongs to: certainly not 
the poetical, for it is the task of the 
poet to make, and 

-give to airy nothings 

A locd habitation and a name 

but his imagination is clearly not of this 
sort; for, instead of making something of 
nothing,he makes an airy liothing (Ariel) 
of a very substantial something, the/w/*t'r. 
I am rather inclined to think that he is 
of the unnumbered' throngs, through 
which Umbriel, the gnome, passes, in 
tlte liape of the Lock. 

‘ Unnumber’d tlirongs on every side arc seen 
Of bodies changed to various forms by spleen. 
Here living tea-pots stand, one arm held out, 
One bent; the handle this, and that the spout: 
A pipkin there, like Homer’s tripod, walks; 
Here sighs a jar, and there a gooie-jnetalks:' 
And now the spleen (that morbid wit-provoker) 
Sees sylphMke Ariel in the JcUchen j^oker ». 


♦ I, have taken this liberty with Pope’s 
rhyme ‘ works, corks/ to save him from the 
disgrace of having taken a mudli greater li¬ 
berty with decency* He was evidendy at a 
lom for another case of hypochondriasis, and 
would, had he lived to tms hour, have pro¬ 
bably left the couplet ks it now stands* 


^ If I could meet this fancy-monger, I 
would give him some good counsel,' says 
Rosalind, and so say I j but if I might 
in the mean time prescribe in such a 
case, I would advise the friends of your 
correspondent not to suffer him to over¬ 
load his stomach at dinner; and, if this 
cannot he prevented, by no means. to 
leave him alone by the fire-side—^unless 
the house is insured I * * 


THK CAMBRIDGE DECAMERON. 

One July evening in the summer of 
182— two students in the University of 
Cambridge were leaning with listless 
air, and melancholy looks, over the new 
bridge in front of King’s College, some¬ 
times casting their eyes over tlie smooth 
stream which glided in tranquil dulncss 
below their feet, then glancing at the 
noble college, and the unrivaled chapel, 
whence ^holy Henry' will be ever ho¬ 
nored, or at the fine buildings of Clare 
Hall, and the gardens and avenues 
which encircle it. But neither the fra¬ 
grance of the limes, the fading brilliance 
of a summer sun, descending in softened 
glory, nor the Gothic pinnacles of ^ an¬ 
tique towers,' whose light tracery shone 
in his parting beams, elicited a smile or 
a word from either; and they continued 
to ruminate until the brisk step of a 
fellow-commoner, who was known to 
both, broke in upon the universal still¬ 
ness, which characterised a scene of 
singular and solemn beauty in itself, 
but, to them, dull and monotonous. 

I’hc new comer (whom we shall call 
Benedict) began in a voice of lively 
raillery to condole with the melancholy 
looks and distrait air they wore, observ¬ 
ing, ^ that although the place was now 
nearly empty, and must be so for above 
three months, yet for his own part having 
resolved to pass the long vacation there, 
he was determined to make the best of 
his situation, and thought life might 
be endured very well, where there were 
enchanting walks, ma^ificent buildings, 
and extensive libraries.' 

nt is easy for you to s^ this,’ replied 
Alexis, whom he had addressed, ‘^you 
who have a companion that would make 
' all seasons and their change’ alike 
charming; but you stand alone as a 
married man, and have no right What¬ 
ever to compare yourself with vs, who 
with only three or foiir more (slightly 
acquainted with each other) constitute 
the sole inhabitants of the university^ at 
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a season of the year when our brethren the long day are over^ let us meet at 
are flying about in every dii;ection> in each other's rooms^ when every one shall 
search of recreation or pleasure/ by turns contribute to the amusement 

^ True,' said Philanthus (the third), * I of the rest, either by relating such aneo 
am acquainted with one party on the way dotes or stories as his own observation 
to Paris; another hastening to Keswick may have furnished, or giving accounts 
and the lakes; a third traveling to Wales, of interesting works. We shall consc* 
and a fourth wandering over the High- quently be glad if any one will present 
lands,—^but here come Euphronius and us witn a new poem, translation, or other 
Sophron, looking quite as woe-begoue as literary work, within the province of the 
ourselves; and, if I mistake not, Eu- ladies; and the letters of our friends may, 
genius is turning the corner,—1 question with their permission, be also pressed 
if the silk gown he has just attained will into our service, since they can hardly 
ward off his ainui any more than ours fail to be productive of such amusement 
for above a week; for the fact is, every as is consistent with that gentle exercise 
man needs society, and most of all, per- of the mind, that stimulus of the bene- 
haps, the man who, in abandoning it for volent affections, which soothes and re- 
the purposes of dose application, yet stores the spirits, and, in dissipating our 
looks to it as the reward of his exertions, cares, confirms our virtues.' 
the cliarm by which he is at once to The gentlemen eagerly accepted the 
solace and restore the energies of his proposal of the kind-hearted and elegant 
mind.' Benedict; and some of them, more at 

^ \V'cll!' exclaimed Benedict gaily, as liberty than the rest, volunteered the 
he capped those who approached, ‘ it is oflice of preserving the conversations 
most happy for me, that 1 am either in- and documents likely to he produced at 
timately or slightly acquainted with these meetings, as the means of contri- 
cvery one of this ‘ sacred band,* tins ‘ for- buting, in after-life, lo those pleasures of 
lorn’hope' of the long vacation, by which memory, which are ever dear, and fre- 
means 1 still trust ray dear Camilla as quently beneficial, to the heart. They 
well as myself may get over the summer were all persons of distinct character in 
very rationally, more especially as we manners and attainments. Eugenius, 
arc to be favoured with the society of my the solitary rambler, was a man of such 
aunt Honoria, and her daughter Alicia, slow speecn and retired habits, so mere 
togetlier with a cousin of ours, little a hook-worm, that he could hardly be 
Marian.—Ah! I see you all envy me expected to join in such a scheme; and 
this galaxy of fair stars, like the queen Sophron, who was very young, extremely 
in Tom Thumb, who exclaims, at the diffident, and totally unaccustomed to 
* glorious privilege of giantesses;' so female soick'ty, appeared equally unlikely 
think you of the mighty privilege of to take a share in it; but tliere was a 
Cambridge husbands.* charm in the frankness of i3encdict*s 

^And can wo think too much,' said proposal, which operated like electricity 
Philanthus, ‘^of the charms of that so- in the ready concurrence which all ac- 
ciety which is ever held as the brightest corded. In the hour of retirement, 
ruby in the crown of life, and more en- doubtless, many fears and doubts arose, 
cleared to m as the one which we very for such are often felt by the wisest and 
rarely partake. To men whose lives are worthiest, since knowlege does not be- 
passed in these cloisters, woman is a stow fluency, nor conscious rectitude in- 
kind of queen to be reverenced, an idol spire easy manners. Whatever might 
to he gazed at; yet not less a friend to be felt, novrever, notliing was said on 
be loved and confided in. Like heaven, the subject, except perhaps in soliloquy, 
she is ever distant, but ever desired; the Far different was the scene in the hou^ 
rich reward to which we all look, and for of Benedict, when the engagement was 
whicli, like the patriarch, we arc willing explained to his visitors, as they all de- 
to wait and to l^or year after year.' dared their utter inability to speaks 
^ ‘ Very true,'replied Benedict smiling; especially before gownsmen, in every 
^ this is indeed the general course of variety of tone, phrase, and lameutation, 
collegiate life; but, to prove to you that of which the subject was susceptible; 
l am no churl in the blessings which my until the gentle hut lively Camilla took 
singular good fortune offers, I will make up the subject by asserting her own 
a proposal tending to sociability. For knowlege of the parties, her sincere 
the next ten weeks, when tlie labors of regard for them, her two years' expe»- 
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rience of the perfect harmlcssness of that 
8tranp;;e animal yclept ^ a learned man,' of 
which the most alanning part was in 
truth the outside. She assured them, that 
although in past times, when rotundity 
and full-bottomed wigs, as outward and 
visible signs of professors, doctors, &c. 
might be coupled with pride, conceit, 
formality, and aukwanlnt'ss, and the 
solemnity of owls be mingled with the 
bashfulness of rustics, yet all that was 
over now—real learning had put pe¬ 
dantry quite out of fasliion amongst the 
great body, and the nmltitudo of stars 
(however small the light of each might 
he) yet so far cclips(*d the glory even of 
planets, that at ])resont no one thought 
of presuming upon it; and she con¬ 
cluded by warbling Sheridan's sweet 
air;— 

‘ Then, ladies, never fear deceit. 

Nor dread to sufter wrong; 

Here friends in all the aged you'll meet, 
And brothers in the young.’ 

^ 'Well,* said Marian, ‘ to be sure if they 
should all be like my cousin Charles 
here, who looks so easy mid happy, and 
wears his gown with a military air, and 
looks at Camilla as if he were still her 
lover, I cannot say there is any thing 
terrible in that; but tell us truly, are 
they like him?' 

^ Not in the least, Marian,' replied Ca¬ 
milla. ^ I will give a slight sketch of 
each; but remember I am not equal 
either to finished portraits or striking 
touches. I am no Geoffrey Crayon, but 
a mere dauber, and only engage in the 
work to save you from those terrors 
which might impede your powers of 
prattling, which is the more necessary, 
because I see by a sign from Charles, 
alias Benedict (for he must hav.* a new 
name in our little society, as well as the 
rest), that the lot of first speaker has 
fallen upon you; so now listen with all 
your might. 

‘^Alexis is handsome, sprightly, and so 
young, as to be a kind of prodigy, as he 
is already a fellow, and tutor, of a very 
grave and ancient college ; he is ^of the 
north countrie,' and seems, in the ge- 
ntdne hilarity of his spirits, and the 
piercing, powerful character of his 
mind,* to l)e born of the mountain gale 
that rocked his cradle ; he is the pride 
and delight—^but 1 must pass on, for if 
I begin to praise there will be no end. 

‘ Pliilantnus is also very young, sin¬ 
gularly graceful in his person, and of a 


mild, fine expr^ion of countenance. 
His complexion is so fair, tliat you seem 
to read the thoughts of his heart in it, 
and sec only what is noble and pure, 
connected with deep thinking and great 
menial power. lie is a ‘scholar' in 
more senses of the word than one, 
and already known—don't start—as an 
author. 

‘ Euphronlus is also a northern En¬ 
glishman, but not exactly from the lakes 
and the mountains. He is one of our 
professors, and will be therefore a ^ind 
of giant in your eyes, and is so literally 
almost in mine, for his athletic form 
belongs not to these ^ degenerate days 
but he is the last man in the world to 
wound a distressed damsel, and I am 
certain that in the urbanity of his man¬ 
ners, the playfulness of his imagination, 
and even the pleasantness of his voice, 
you will become more easily acquainted 
witli him than cither of tluj preceding. 

‘ Kophron is almost a fresliinan—he is 
a man of family and groat promise, I be¬ 
lieve, and there is a kind of timidity 
about him, which in so young a man 
Is rather graceful than aukward, since 
it implies respect to those whom he 
deems superior in knowlege, and knows 
to be inferior in minor advantages.— 
I hope to be better acquainted with 
him. 

‘Eugenjus is one of those persons 
commonly termed ‘quite a character,' 
and really is a slip of ‘ the old university 
school—nothing can be more con¬ 
strained than his gait, untidy than his 
person, or hharre than his whole appear¬ 
ance ; but he is like some instruments in 
music, which are disagreeable in them¬ 
selves, yet contribute to make harmony 
in concert ; for, when his fits of absence 
really give way, and his first nasal enunci¬ 
ations and prelusoi y hems are despatched, 
never <lo you fail to gain from his multi¬ 
farious knowlege, his never-ending stock, 
that information which you require. He 
is not merely a walking dictionary, but a 
portable library,- out of which you may 
reach volumes in all languages and on all 
subjects. Ah! how happy it would be 
for him, if his drawers were in half so 
good a condition as his brains are,—that 
lie could seize a clean shirt with the 
same facility that he finds in discussing 
a mathematical question, or that he had 
the faculty of seeing a ragged cravat as 
clearly' as he descries a grammatical 
error f He is a poet too; and to look at 
him you would say he is of the true 
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Cirrub-street breed. In foct^ he has great 
talents, great industry—is a diamond 
well polished, but vilely set.* 

‘ But, my dear niece,* intcrrujjted Ho- 
noria, ‘ perhaps wc may be able to iin- 
j)rove him; besides, as you made your 
first sketches slight, on very agreeable 
subjects, do not finish your present one 
witli too accurate a pencil, since it is 
evidently one of a very valuable, though 
singular man.’ 

Camilla admitted the mild maternal 
correction with a smile; and in a short 
time the parties were introduced to each 
other. Ill the acquaintance Avhich then 
took place all reserves were soon ba¬ 
nished; and little Marian considered, 
that perhaps it was even an advantage 
for her to make the first essay, as she 
felt an honest conviction that it Avould 
be the Avorst. She Avas really a simple- 
hearted, lovely, unaffected little girl, 
Avhose sweetness of temper and desire of 
contributing to everyone’s pleasure could 
alone contend Avith her genuine modesty 
and humility in this case: but, aided by a 
reliance on the same qualities in her 
hearers, she began to relate the story of 
her ^ Grandfather.’ 

*** This narrative, and nine other 
stories, will he gi\Tn in the succeeding 
numbers of our miscellany, and Avill, we 
hope, form an interesting series. 


COCKNEY COllEESPONDEXCE, OR PISAN 
EPISTOLIZERS ; 

BY A LIBERAL. 

I.ettcr /,—Leigh Hunt to William IIa:dUt. 

Di?ar Ilazlitt, you, and Webb, and all 
The squad whom Ave can cockney call. 
Must now be mad to hear about me— 
(l*ray, hoAv do you get on Avithout me 
A letter, therefore, penn'd from France, 
And fraught with humor, Avill enhance 
My value; for, though still a rover. 
Unlike yourself, hut //tf//’-seas over, 

I’ve yet so much to write, concerning 
Myself, my travels, and my learning. 
That God knows Avho but you, my friend. 
Will read me to my journey’s end.— 
You’ve heard, perhaps, of Fsalmanazar, 
Whose wit was keen as any razor, 

And who, despite his simple diction. 
Boldly ran off* from fact to fiction. 

Now doom’d at the same oar to puU— 
(So says the organ in my skull *.) 

* The organ of ideality, I suppose, he 
means.^ 


1 've equal marvels to relate 
Of Frenchmen born without a pate. 
Enough of politics; 'tis time 
To quit the Frenchman and his clime. 
And rhapsodize concerning thee 
And thine, dear land of Italy: 

But, ere I rave of classic IHsa, 

I ’ll send, per foreign post from Nice, a 
Few hints, which, shaped, you may 
transfer 

To Sunday next's Examiner. 

Paris, May 3. 

Arrived in Paris : met Tom Moore; 
Dined Avith him, and presented your 
Last Table-talks, Avliieh set him sleep<« 
ing— 

Tom, by the bye, 's no knack at Aveeping: 
So laugh’d at each attempt pathetic, 
A\'hich, Axrily, he call’d bathetic.— 
Al'^ent Avith him to a barber's shop; 
Alter’d my ringlets to a crop ; 

Bought a ncAv floA^’ing dress, a hat, 

A mantle, and a black craAat; 

And strutted on tlie gay Boulevards 
In my new Paris suit, Avhich floats 
Round me like Gray’s Pindaric Bard* 
Or Mother Goose’s petticoats. 

On the road, May 4, 5. 

Sick of its sights, so quitted Paris, 
Which one gay and uiiA’aried fair is. 
The month was May, the Aveather mild. 
The landscajie cUpaomc as a child. 

And varied with delicious dales, 

Heaths, Avoods, and rivers, hills and A'ales, 
AVhile animated legs of mutton. 

As yet unbutchcr’d for the glutton. 
Frisk’d bleating o’er the meadow grass. 
As, for example, some young lass 
Trips homeward o’er the tAvilight dew. 
In hopes her love Avill follow too.— 

Oh ! Avhen I paus’d to pluck a pansy 
From these SAveet scenes, pedestrian fancy 
’W’^alk’d back again to Primrose-hill, 
IVhere you and I, inipimpled Will I 
So oft enjoy’d our Table-talk 
At the suburban farm of ( Uialk, 

And saAv the young moon smile athwart 
Thy gas-lit road, oh! 'Pottenham-court. 
And glimmering from her Latinian lull. 
Make Mother Red-Cap redder still 

Niec, May 7 . 

Arrived at Nice; beheld a building 
Brocaded o’er with tarnish'd gilding, 
And fancied it (hoAV buildings liel) 
Some ruin of antiquity ; 

* The name of a celebrated public-house at 
the end of ToUenhaQi Court-R^. 
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So fired a emp Italian sonnet. 

Of fourteen jaunty lines upon it. 

And read it to the maUre d'hotel; 

'Who told me, ' with a voice of wail,’ 
The building might be very well. 

But (hang it!) 'twas the county jail. 

On the road. May 10. 

Beheld the Alps 1 oh. Lord! how high 
They tower towards green Italy ! 

So proud, so grand, I sec them still— 
They *re loftier far than Primrose-hill: 
With glens down which in thunder slips 
The glacier, ^ with his sidelong liips,* 
Like Paolo, of whose person I 
Wrote charming things in Rimini. 

E*en as I gaze, the eve enshrouds 
Their summits in a veil of clouds; 

The shadows lengthen on the hill, 

And darkle o’er the mountain rill, 
Where, slowly winding on, it treads. 
Like Beauty o'er Italian meads. 

And wafts along it§ crystal waters 
The music of the Roman daughters. 

Oh! William Hazlitt, not one wreath 
Of poesy at Hampstead-hcath 
Will I e’er pelt again; for though. 
With sonneteering "Webb and Co., 

I've made it classic as'the Cam, 

Believe me—^^tis not worth a d—^n. 

Mount Cents, May 12. 

My date explains, 1 ’m gaining now 
Mount Cenis, where eternal snow. 

The winter of uncounted time. 

Reigns in its solitude sublime. 

Yet even here the summer gales. 
Ascending from Italian vales, 

TemiMjr the Alpine frosts intense 
With rare and slight beneficence. 

So soft each breeze comes fluttering by, 
I welcome it with ecstasy; 

My wife too hails its warmth, and glows 
With transport, for it thaws her nose. 
While little John (you know my Johnny) 
Chants forth again his ^ heitrho nonny,’ 
With divers other songs, which were 
Frozen to death by the keen air.— 

You recollect the story well 
Of those hold tars who, strange to tell. 
Had their best conversation whoL 
ly frozen at the Northern Pole, 

Till spring produced a quick reaction 
Oh each syllabic petrifaction, 

■VFhen three months* winter chit-chat, 
, thaw'd. 

Tattled in dissonance abroad. 

Till, from the main-mast to the mizen. 
Each man liad nought to do but listen. 
How strange were spring to do the same 
In this severest atmospbke, ^ 


[Feb. 

And loosen every word and name 
And oath that has been spoken here! 
What chattering thaws would drown the 
sense ]— 

What flights of words, gay, dull, and 
dense, 

(Fine speculation for Reviews!) 

Would clack amid these wintry views! 
Here noisy notes of admiration. 

Of intellect the signal posts. 

Unchill’d, would speak again, like 
ghosts 

Of foraier frozen conversation. 

Here words such as, ^the scene how bold 
Would run against, ^ oh ! curse the cold 1' 
While babbling winds would scatter 
round 

Each sentence, syllable, and sound; 

And men (it could not make them sadder) 
Might buy their small-talk by the blad¬ 
der. 

Susa, May l i. 

'Tis pass’d:—Mount Cenis’ steep hangs 
o’er me. 

And Italy lies stretch’d before me.-r- 
Oh! for the siglits that I sliall see 
Within its clime of minstrelsy. 

Oh I for its dancing maids and loves. 
And satyrs piping in the groves. 

Oh 1 for its dells where beauty treads— 
Oh! for its gifted few with heads. 

E’en now in thought 1 view its tree gtxls. 
Its mountain fountain, and its sea gods; 
Cupid with fair and clipsome throat, 
Venus without her petticoat, 

Apollo, who in beauty rich is. 

And Saturn guiltless of knee-breeches. 
Yes I William, yes, I see them all. 

Both God and mortal, great and small. 
Revealing to my fancy's eye 
The eloquence of days gone by. 

But halt, my Muse, for, while I dress 
My thoughts in language bold and glow¬ 
ing, 

A keen stomachic emptiness 
Informs me that my dinner's growing 
As cold as he whom dread attacks 
In likeness of the Income Tax. 

Adieu then. Will, (as I was wont) 
With kindest wishes,—yours, 

Lecoh Hunt. 


SITTING VV ALL NIGHT. 

Jusquki Je nai rien trouve qui 
vftille U sommeiV was the remark of 
Madame de 8tald; and who ever was up 
all night without assenting in thought, 
if npt in words, to the truth of the ejacu** 
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lation ? A ball has perhaps detained yoii 
from ^ nature's soft nurse' till you see 
the morning dawn, and till the morning 
sees you, which is worse, if you are a lady; 
for gladly indeed would you hide ^ from 
day's garish eye' your hair, like ^ snakes 
uncurled,' and soiled with dust,—your 
face, where perhaps, from late hours and 
rouge, if yellow strives with dirty red,' 
your gloves and shoes rivaling the under 
ganneut of Isabella of Castile, which, for¬ 
getting the female maxim, that ^ cleanli¬ 
ness is next to godliness,' she vowed 
never to change till the city of Zaragoza 
should be taken, and the siege lasted two 
years! I do not know, however, that 
this story rests on any other authority 
than that of Isaac Walton. And for 
what is all this ? In the beginning of the 
evening, perhaps, you danced with very 
pleasant partners, or men of fashion, or, 
in short, you were gratified one w^ay or 
other, and, utterly disregarding the moral 
of Cinderella, that sage nursery allegory 
on the folly of supposing that pleasure 
may be prolonged at will, you outstayed 
admiration, and, silent and peevish, 
waited with the sickness of deferred hope 
to be again ^ the observed of all observers ' 
Or you have been neglecte<l, perhaps, in 
the crowd that filled the room in earlier 
hours, and you linger on, and ^ hope 
pleasure from what may yet remain.' You 
may even then be disappointed; but if you 
are at last ^ courted and caressed,' will 
the wound heal? But even supposing 
you ‘ so great, so happy, so beloved,' 
that you have nothing to fear from neg¬ 
lect, how weary, how very weary you 
arc 1 and how uneasy will l>e that non¬ 
descript thing between to-day and to¬ 
morrow, which begins with heated sleep, 
and proceeds in lassitude and head-ache, 
when you feel, as it is emphatically 
called, ^ good for nothing.’ Is the roar¬ 
ing revelry of a midnight tavern, the 
feverish intoxication of wine, and noise, 
and riot, the defiance of all order public 
and private, with the languor whicn will 
follow it, Jusquici je nai rien trouve 
qvi'vaille le sovimeil ?' There is a case, 
when sleep is relinquished in order to 
watch beside the bed of pain and sick¬ 
ness,—when with sad and dreary heart 
vou hear the last retiring member of the 
household shut and bolt his door—^wlien, 
by degrees, the last faint sounds of raked- 
out fires and rushing curtain-rin^s die 
away on your ear, nervously .abve to 
every sound. Sir Isaac Newton was of 
opinion that the principle of vitality 


dwells in no one part of the human 
frame, but flies to whatever region hap¬ 
pens to be strongly affected by any ex¬ 
ternal object: how often is it in the ear 1 
Perhaps the sick person falls into a doze 
holding your hand, or resting on a pillow 
supported by your arms: meantime you 
see the fire ^adually dying away, and 
ou are yet afraid to move, almost to 
reathe; it grows duller still, and the 
long black wick of the candle threatens 
to shake off its burning crest; then you 
venture slowly, and at intervals, ^ short 
and far between,' to regain your liberty, 
and guard against the opposite evils which 
menace you, too muen fire, and none 
at all. lleturning to the bed, you sit 
listening to the ticking watch, as if 

death and inattention were the same,' 
till the faint grey light and cold search¬ 
ing breath of morning make you feci 
most keenly that your ^ raveled sleeve' 
is raveled still. At last some distant 
door opens, some sounds of life arc heard, 
and gradually increase till the world is no 
longer left to you alone, and some one 
enters with a renewed look that seems 
to press on your weariness the reflection, 
^ Jusquici Je nai rien irouvt qni vaille 
le sommeil. I'here is one exception. 
Mr. AYordsworth, when he produced 
that poetic morsel, his ^ sonnet, written 
on Westminster-bridge,' must have been 
up all night. He could not have had 
the intense feeling of stillness,—a feeling 
that conveys an idea of the time ere yet 
* the well balanced world on hinges 
hung,'—if he had risen by candle-light, 
and come down stairs softly, and let him¬ 
self out, fearful the while of w^aking the 
other inhabitants of the house. No, no. 
^ All this mighty world was lying still 
to his imagination; ‘ the full tide of 
human existence' slept unruffled. Three 
years ago there was hung high up in a 
corner of tlie British Gallery a view of 
St. Paul’s taken at early morning from 
the river. This was inspired by the same 
feeling: the artist had made the images 
of the poet taimblc, given them * a local 
habitation.* There was the same ^ lan¬ 
guor of repose,' with the same clear sharp 
outlines, the same virid representation of 
outward objects, with the same ^ divine 
oblivion of *low-thoughted care.' These 
two, and perhaps these alone, have fl>und 
something, ' q^ii vailk le sommeil.* Fili^ 
cqja in his exquisite poem, Al Sonno^ 
says— 

* Id solo, aht lasso, nel comun riposo 

Chi fia che *1 creda? io sol neUa comune 
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Alta posa e quiete ancor non poso. 

Gi^ quattro soli, col altrettantc lune 
Fatto han ritorno,^ questc mie mesckine 
Lucl di te son tuttavia di^iune.* 

But had he been thus wakeful, could lie 
thus have written ? No: ' the wakeful 
bird sings darkling;’ but even Young's 
Night Thoughts were no doubt day 
thoughts; it is a palpable misnomer. 
There are, indeed, sleepless woes ini- 
assioned spirits feel— sad rcmein- 
rances, and sadder anticipations, which 
throb in the heart and me brain, and 
* shake us nightlywhen all the world 
seems quiet, ami we arc like ^ dark Orion 
hung’ring for the mornbut who writes 
verses on the rack ? \Yho would not at 
such dreary seasons exchange all the 
laurels of Parnassus for the poppy, all 
the waters of Helicon for ^ the drowsy 
syrups of the Fast.’ There is a Spanish 
proverb which says, ‘ Let him who sleeps 
too much, borrow the pillow of a debtor.' 
Is it then possible, in ^ tliis worky day 
world,' to sleep too much ? AVho would 
not desire to prolong the moments of 
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bright visions, or of perfect unconscious¬ 
ness ?—visions that bring back 

* The cold, the faithless, and the dead. 

As warm each hand, each brow as gay. 

As if they parted 3'esterday !*— 

visions wliich ' paint the lost- on earth 
revived in heaven/—or who has not cares 
and sorrows to forget ? Some coi^ heavy 
tliought weighs on every heart, and, 
though we are continually calling up 
some other idea, still this is there, and 
we knCw and feel that it is, always except 
when we are asleep. Professor Stewart 
says, that persons of the strongest minds 
do not dream ; perhaps not, as in them 
imagination, the parent of dreams; is 
under the constant control of judgement; 
but surely this is not a very enviable 
privilege; for, as Ziinmcrmann feelingly 
exclaims, ^ >Yho, alas! has ever been so 
happy in reality as he has been in idea?’ 
Still, still then let me sleep: let me never 
take any pleasures, however specious, in 
exchange for repose. ‘ Jutiquin jc //«* 
rivn trouve qui vaiUe h sommcil* 

Y.E.S. 


STANZAS, 
hy liernard Barf on. 

The flowret’s bloom is faded. 

Its glossy leaf grown sere; 

The landscape round is shaded 
By winter’s frown austere. 

The dew, once sparkling lightly 
On grass of freshest green. 

In heavier drops unsightly, 

On matted weeds is seen. 

No songs of joy to gladden 
From leafy woods emerge; 

But winds, in tones that sadden, 
Breathe Nature’s mournful dirge. 

All sights and sounds appealing, 
Througli merely outward sense. 

To joyful thought and feeling, 

Seem now departed hence. 

But not, with such, is banish’d 
The bliss that life can lend; 

Nor with such things hath vanish’d 
Its truest, noblest end! 

The toys that charm and leave us. 
Are fancy’s fleeting elves ; 

All that should glad or grieve ua 
Exists within ourselves! 

Enjoyment’s genuine essence 
Is virtue’s j^dlikc dower; 

Its most triumpliant presence 
Illumes the darkest hour. 
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AKECOOTES OF WOMAN. 

(From the Farcy Anecdotes.) 

The Maidens Leaf ).—A daughter of 
the first earl of Gowrie was courted by a 
young gentleman^ much her inft?rior in 
rank and fortune., ^ller family^ though 
they gave no encouragement to the 
matchj permitted him to visit them at 
their castle of lluthvcn in Perthshire ; 
and on such occasions, tlie chamber 
assigned him was in a tower, near an¬ 
other tower, in wliich tlie young lady 
slept. On one of his visits, the young 
lady, before the doors were sliut, got 
into her lovers apartment; but some 
one of the family having discovered it, 
told her mother, who cutting off, as she 
thought, all possibility of retreat, hasten¬ 
ed to surprise them; the young lady, 
however, hearing the wtU known steps 
of her mother hobbling up stairs, ran to 
the leads, and took a desperate leap of 
nine feet four inches, over a chasm of 
sixty feet from the fp-ound, alighted on 
the battlements of the other tower, 
whence descending into lier own cham¬ 
ber, she crept into bed. Her mother 
liaving in vain sought her in her lover's 
chamber, came into her room, where 
finding her seemingly asleep, she apoio- 
gized for her unjust suspicion. Tlie 
young lady eloped the following night, 
and was married. 'J’he chasm between 
the towers is still shown under tlie ap¬ 
pellation of the Maiden’s Leap. 

SapnJuy .—Sapphos chief favourite, 
after tne death of her husband, Cercohis, 
was the accomplished Phaon, a young 
man of Lesbos; who is said to have been 
a kind of ferryman, and thence fabled to 
have carried Venus over the stream in 
his boat, and to have receivcil from 
her, as a reward, the favour of becoming 
the most beautiful man in the world. 
Sappho fell desperately in love with him; 
but Phaon, so far from returning her 
passion, is said to have fled into Sicily, 
on purpose to avoid her. To Sicily she 
hasten^ after him, and while tnere, 
composed her celebrated hymn to Venus. 
Phaon, however, was obdurate; 
and Sappho was so trans^rted with the 
violence of her passion, that she resolved, 
by a perilous expedient, to ^utan end to 
her sufierings and mortification, or perish 
in the attempt. For this purpose, she 
repaired to a promontory in Acamahia, 
called Leucate, or the Lover's Leap^ 
which is fabled to have been resorted to 
vox.. iv« 


by despairing lovers, under a belief, that 
on throwing themselves from the lop of 
the precipice into the sea, they were sure 
to be cured of their passion, if taken 
up alive. The unhappy Sappho is said to 
have been the first woman who tried the 
dangerous experiment, and perished in 
the trial. 

According to Ovid, Phaon had first 
been kind, and then faithless; and it 
was in endeavouring to reclaim, and not 
gain, a lover, that Sappho sunk into de¬ 
spair. 

Alcaeus, a contemporary poet, con¬ 
ceived a passion for Sappho; he wrote to 
her: ' I wish to explain myself,' .said 
he ; ‘ but shame restrains me.’ ‘ Your 
countenance would not blush,’ replied 
she, ^ if your heart were not culpable.' 
Sappho professed to reconcile the love of 
pleasure and the love of virtue. ^ With¬ 
out virtue,' said she, ' nothing is so 
dangerous as riches; happiness consists in 
the union of both.’ 

It seems probable that the licentious¬ 
ness ordinarily imputed to Sappho may 
be a calumny. I’he extreme sensibility 
of the Greeks, and the animated lan¬ 
guage in M'hich they Tvere on all occa¬ 
sions accustomed to express their feelings, 
may mislead a modern reader. Persons 
of licentious manners are seldom capa¬ 
ble of the strong individual attachment 
which proved fatal to wSappho. 

Husband and Wife .—jlinong some 
who have read Blackstone, and more 
who have not, an opinion prevails, that 
a husband may chastise his wife, pro¬ 
vided the weapon be not thicker than his 
li ttle finger. For the honour of England, 
we wish we could pronounce this opinion 
as legally erroneous as it is ungallant and 
barbarous. It is much to the credit of 
our descendants on the other side of the 
Atlantic, that they have not carried with 
them this, relic of the once savage state 
of their forefathers. In a case which came 
before the Supreme Court of South Ca¬ 
rolina, some years ago, the presiding 
judge siimmea up an admirable view of 
thcriaw of the republic on the matrimo¬ 
nial relation, by quoting these lines from 
the Honey Moon,* which may he said 
to contain also the law of humanity on 
the subject: ^ 

* The man that lays his hand upon a woman, 
Save in the way of kindness, is a wretch 
'Whom 'twere gross flaUeiy to name a coward.* 
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A BRIEF SKETCH QF THE FllOGRESS OF 

THE FINE ARTS DURING THE PRESENT 

CENTURY. 

{Contintied from p; 49.) 

- The Royal Academy, at the com- 
mencomeiit of the present century, had 
lost three of its brightest ornaments in 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, and Wilson. 

Although Reynolds ilid not leave any 
immediate pupil as heritor of his talents 
and fame, yet it is certain that the most 
able portrait-painters of the present day 
owe a great portion of their skill and 
edebrity to the study of his pictures. It 
has been truly said of this illustrious 
artist, that his treatment of portraiture 
had raised it to the rank of history. In 
the manly, noble, expressive «lignity of 
his men, the exquisite gi'ace and beauty 
of his women, and in the arch expres¬ 
sion of frolic youth, or dimpled in¬ 
fancy, he remains unrivaled. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds was a colorist 
of the first order, and appears to have 
studied the Venetian and Flemish schools 
with infinite success; but, perhaps, had 
he felt Icssjntenscly the beauty of color 
(which sensibility led him into endless 
experiments with the materials of his 
art), wc should not at this time have to 
deplore the almost total decay of many 
of his finest works. 

Gainsborough, the pupil of nature, 
has a charm in all his works; but it is 
chiefly in his landscapes and pastoral 
figures that we worship the inspirations 
of his muse. The deep solitude of his 
wopds imparts ^ a sacred terror, a severe 
delightand the bright sunny spots 
where,hie cattle rest and ruminate, fill 
the heart witli j oy and peace. The very 
mannered style of execution, in many 
of his works, has been condemned, and 
justlybut we have seen pictures, by tliis 
ornament of our school, that left nothing 
for the most fastidious critic to wish. 
We could instance, amongst many others, 
a large woody landscape and cattle, in 
the possession of 8ir Charles Long—the 
Girl'and Broken Ih'tchcr—the x^ortrait 
commonly called the Blue Boy, and two 
Efmall coast scenes, in the possession of 
Sir John Leicester and lord Grosvenor. 

Wilson is the polar star of our present 
landscajic painters, and they may safely 
depend uxH)n his steady unerring light. 


^rt«. 

The compositions of Wilson are simple 
and grand; his liglit and shade always 
broad and admirably adapted to his jsub- 
ject; and in colour he is inimitably true 
and beautiful. If our English Claude 
has not the refinement or exquisite finish 
of Lorraine, his works disiuay a higher 
gusto, and possess a more evident stamxi 
of genius; above all, it is in the fresh¬ 
ness, beauty, and truth of colour, that he 
rivals dial prince of landscape painters. 

Notwithstanding the loss of these 
great names, the Royal Academy, at the 
commencement of tlie present century, 
could boast of many distinguished artists. 
In the historical department wc find 
Wcst, Barry, Fuseli, Northcote, Stot- 
hard, Westall, and Opio, giving their 
powerful support to the annual exhibi¬ 
tions at Somerset House; and in por¬ 
traiture, Lawrence, Beechy, Hopner, 
and Shee, and, subsequently, Owen, 
riiilix>s, and Jackson, justly held a di¬ 
stinguished rank in public estimation. 
In the year 1800, J. W. M. Turner was 
enrolled a member of the Academy; an 
artist whose genius has raised landscape 
X>ainting to a rank it never before held 
in any age or country. To his name wc 
may add that of de Loutherbourg,a land¬ 
scape painter of considerable talent, but 
whose glaring and meretricious style 
greatly deteriorated his works. 

In sculpture. Banks, Flaxinan, and 
Nollekens, enjoyed a reputation that pos¬ 
terity wiU not deprive them of; and in 
architecture, the works of Dance, VVyat, 
and Soane, are too well known to the 
iniblic to need any eulogium. This brief 
notice of some of the principal members 
of the Academy in 1800 will at one glance 
show the great mass of talent belonging 
to the institution at that period; but wc 
fear that in history very little progress 
has been made during tlie last twenty 
years; nor lias the Royal Academy added 
any great names to our former list of 
portrait x>ainters. But, injustice to tliosc 
already named, we can without fear of 
contradiction say, that their improve¬ 
ment has been progressive from year to 
year up to the present time, and that 
they stand unrivaled by any school in 
Europe. 

- Barry, Bacon, Opie, Hoiipncr, de 
Lutherbourg, Wyat, and West^are now 
no more, but they arc remembered with 
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|!:ratitude by every artist and lover of the 
fine arts. The chasm made by the loss 
of these able pillars of the academy has 
been filled by high talent in their several 
' departments of art; but it is in landscape, 
poetical subjects, and domestic scenes, 
that our painters have made the most 
rapid and marked advance during the 
present century. 1'he beautiful land¬ 
scapes of Calcot, R. R. Reiiiagle, Collins, 
and Constable—the inimitable domestic 
scones of Wilkie and Mulrcady—^the 
animals of Ward and Cooper—and the 
fine vein of poetic feeling in the pictures 
of Thomson, Howard, Hilton, and Les¬ 
lie, will bear us out in the assertion. In 
sculpture we are so fortunate as still to 
possess a Nollekens and a Flaxman, and 
the present century has addeil unwonted 
strength in this department of the fine 
arts, in the rare genius and talents of 
Chantrey,Westinasott, and Bailey. 

This cursory view' of some of the lead¬ 
ing members of the Royal Academy is 
by no means intended to comprise all 
the talent of that institution, as we have 
referred to those artists only whose 
works were most familiar to us, or might 
best answer our purpose of illustration. 
Having hitherto confined our remarks 
to the Royal Academy, wre wish now to 
call the attention of our readers to the 
merits of a numerous body of artists, in 
every department, who have not been 
admitted members of the Royal Aca¬ 
demy, mentioning first the deceased 
artists of distinction who never received 
that honour. 

AVright of Derby was an eminent 
landscape painter in his day, and was 
celebrated for his effects of moonlight 
anrl firelight; he also painted portraits 
and otlicr subjects; his ^ Deail Soldier,* 
engraven by Heath, is full of sentiment 
and deep pathos: he died in 1798, and 
we believe never received the honours of 
the Academy. 

Romney, die celebrated conteini>orary 
and rival of Sir Joshua Reynolds, whom 
a writer of their day describes as ^ divid¬ 
ing the town with him,' died in the year 
1802, without the title of R. A. And 
G. Morland, a painter whose works 
and eccentricities are better known to 
the public than those of any other British 
artist, died in ISOt, without academic 
honours. The rapid depreciation in the 
value of his works within the last ten 
years is a decisive proof of the improve*- 
nicnt in public taste. Few mennf talent 
have been so much over-rated in . their 


own time as the late Morland; his pic¬ 
tures were caviare to the multitude; the 
most familiar, not to say vulgar, sub¬ 
jects, treated with considerable skill, 
were better understood by the million, 
than the classic scenes of Wilson, or the 
poetry of Gainsborough; blit a more 
generally diffused and refined taste in 
the fine arts is now perceptible among 
us, in consequence of which the character 
of Morland as a painter holds its proper 
level; as a man, we would willingly Kbr- 
get him. It may to some app .ar invidi¬ 
ous to select names irom the number 
of able artists that have sprung up 
during the last twenty years, and who 
have not obtained the honours of the 
Royal Academy ; but we cannot refrain 
from quoting the following as a proof of 
the truth of our assertion, that the fine 
arts have materially advanced during the 
present century. 

Hay don, Richter, Cristall, Lonsdale, 
Havel, Hofiand, Stark, Fielding, Vin- 
cetit. Hay ter. Sharp, Etty, Newton, Ged- 
des, Nasmith, AVitherington, Rennes, 
and many others of distinguished talants, 
produce works wliich are annually dis¬ 
played to thepublic and justify our praise; 
but we fear the increasi^ number of art¬ 
ists, and the consequent want of room at 
Somerset House for the fair exhibition 
of their works, are seriously injurious to 
the reputation and interest of those 
artists who are not of the academy. 

This inconvenience was more especi¬ 
ally felt some years sincehy the iiainters 
in water-colors, a branch of the fine 
arts, which, during the short space 
of twenty years, has risen to perfection. 
The professors in this beautiful manner 
of painting were so dissatisfied with the 
rooms in Somerset House devoted to their 
wrorks, that, in the year 1804, a Society 
of Painters in Water-colors was formed 
on the ostensible grounds, that the 
indiscriminate mixture of oil and water- 
color pictures was mutually injurious, 
and that the rooms in Somerset House 
were unfit for the exhibition of water- 
color drawings.' Their fii*st exhibitioA 
was in Brook-street, and the novelty and 
talents displayed in it rendered it vtjry 
attractive to the public. I'lie annual 
exhibitions were subsequently removed 
to Bond-street, afterw'ards to the ^eat 
rooms in Spring-gardens, where a new 
feature was added, by the introductioTi 
of oil pictures, by which innovation they 
rendered nugatory their former reason 
for seceding from the academy; but,, after 



tiding tbifi experiment a few years, they 
ultimately returned to their original 
plan^ and their exhibitions are now con¬ 
fined exclusively to paintings in water- 
colors. Another change has taken plac^ 
in the situation of their room, which is 
now in PaU-Mall East. The annual 
display of the works of this society is a 
great treat to the amateurs of this style 
of painting. The exhibition is unique, 
and is a proud display of British superi¬ 
ority in this department. Glover, Ha¬ 
vel, Varley, Barrett, Smith, Nicholson, 
R. R. Reinagle, Fielding, Richter, Rob¬ 
son, Prout, Dewint, and many other ad¬ 
mirable artists, who are, or nave been, 
contributors, account tor the deserved 
reputation and high success of this so¬ 
ciety. In a future number we shall offer 
some remarks on sculpture and archi¬ 
tecture. 

Cooke s Exhibition of Drawings and 
Engravings by British Artists, Soho» 
Square. \Concluded from page 62 )— 
After repeating our visit to this ex¬ 
hibition, we find no reason to alter our 
previously formed opinion of its merits. 
A part of the diurnal press has spoken 
with much severity and injustice of the 
exhibition in general, and has displayed 
equal illiberauty and ignorance in its 
criticisms upon Sawings that in fact do 
honour to the British school. It is one 
of the great evils of the present day, that 
a number young men, who, because 
they possess the power of writing with 
tblerable grammatical precision, and in 
pretty good language, when they relate 
an anecdote or convey a report, conclude 
themselves, therefore, equal to writing 
on subjects of art, to which, in a great 
measure, they may be justly considered 
strangers. It may be thought, that upon 
an object offered to every man*s sight, 
every man can have an opinion; but it 
is certain that it is only the man who has 
made the subjects, and the power of re¬ 
presenting them by the process of paint¬ 
ing, matters of serious study, and who is 
also assisted by nature hersedf with that 
property which may be termed, * a paint¬ 
er's eye,’ in the same way that we techni¬ 
cally speak of ^an ear* in music, who can 
judge of the merits of a picture. We 
regret that the cultivation of this branch 
of knowlege is neglected at a period of 
such general intelligence as that whiph 
renders the present age illustrious, and 
iMfte especially, because we consider the 
{nress as the great instrument 6f dissemi¬ 
nating that love for the fine arts, and t*x«^ 
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that interest for their professors, 
which is necessary to their advancement. 
We fear, however, that the remarks to 
which we allude have arisen rather out of 
vindictive feeling than misconception in 
some disappointed individuals, as we have 
heard of another exhibition for the sale 
of engravings being now upon the tapis. 
However tliis may be, we repeat our 
sense of obligation to Mr. Cooke for the 
intellectual treat he has afibrded us. 

The light in the two rooms allotted to 
the engravings is not favorable to their 
display, and the skill evinced in the 
management of the burin is lost in 
several well-known prints of great ex¬ 
cellence. We shall not enter into de¬ 
tailed criticisms, but content ourselves 
vrith pointing out to our readers some of 
those works which most forcibly arrested 
Our attention, taking the order of the 
catalogue. 

Our first note of admiration^ com¬ 
menced with the excellent engraving of 
the ^ Holy Family,' after Reynolds, by 
Sharpe. We were much pleased with a 
mezzotinto by Watson, of Lady Towns¬ 
end, Mrs. Gardener, and Mrs. Beresford, 
painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
also with several fine specimens of the 
landscapes of Vivarcs and Woollet, and 
delighted with the spirited transcripts of 
the two Cookes from J. M. W. Turner. 
The assassination of L. J. Dentatus, en¬ 
graven on woo<l by W. Harvey, from a 
picture by R. B. Haydon, is a wonder¬ 
ful specimen of this art; and we were 
equally surprised and charmed with the 
spirited, and yet minute and delicate 
finish of some engravings on wood by 
Thompson, after designs by F. L. 
Chan trey, R. A., A. Cooper, II. A., H. 
Co: bould, and L. Clennell. Earl Temple, 
by W. Dickinson, after a picture by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, is a very fine speci¬ 
men of the old school of mezzotinto, and 
conveys^' an admirable idea of the color 
and peculiar characteristics of that great 
painter. The interview of Charles I. 
with his family in the presence of Oliver 
Cromwell, by W. Sharp, after a picture 
by S, Woodford, R, A., will not add to 
the fame of this veteran in art; but we 
must, in justice to Mr. Sharpe,ascribe the 
tameness and inanity of this print rather 
to the painter than the engraver. J. 
Scott has some beautiful examples of his 
peculiar talent in the portraiture of 
animals. Landseer, Ward, Heath, Gold¬ 
ing, Byrne, Turner, Pyc, Bromley, 
Lowry, Say, and many other artists of 
celebrity, contribute towards this very 
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Ratifying exhibition of British engrav¬ 
ings. 

British Gallery, Pall MalL —The ve¬ 
nerable professor of painting in the Royal 
Academy has asserted^ ^ that there is 
no mediocrity in art,' and ‘ that which 
is not good, is bad;* but to this sweep¬ 
ing clause (highly as we esteem the 
talents of Mr. Fuseli) we have never 
given our assent. We are fully aware 
that the perfection of which art in itself 
is capable Ls not only of rare and difficult, 
but slow attainment, and that as judge¬ 
ment and knowlege are insufficient to 
the production of an excellent work with¬ 
out that higher principle, that living soul 
we term Genius; so is that great inspirer 
inadequate without their assistance; and, 
as they can be gained only by degrees, 
there must be a period in the life of every 
artist when he is mounting the ladder. 
A pretty accurate opinion may, probably, 
be formed of the progress he will make, 
and, perhaps, of the point where he will 
rest (for on the temple of fame are many 
innacles, which difiW from each other in 
onour); but in the mean time it is but 
an act of justice to consider him in the 
light of a traveller, whose advance we 
should rejoice to praise, and whose back- 
slidings we should lioncstly deprecate. 

ITet even under this ameliorating view, 
and with a cheering sense of the pleasure 
excited by a few good and many half¬ 
good pictures, we are yet constrained to 
admit the unwelcome fact, that there is a 
manifest falling off in this exliibition, al¬ 
though its first impression is attractive 
in show and number. It is evident that 
the pictures here presented to the public 
have, in numerous instances, had little 
labour cither of mind or hand, thei^by 
indicating in the painter either self-suf¬ 
ficiency, or the indifference which arises 
from desp'ur—the temperament of artists 
ever leads them to extremes, and either 
of these errors will prove alike detri¬ 
mental to improvement. In a case of so 
much importance, we consider it desira¬ 
ble to inquire into the probable cause. 

Looking at the situation which art and 
artists occupy in this country, when con¬ 
trasted with the degree of importance 
given to them on the continent, we can¬ 
not for a moment believe that vanity and 
self-satisfaction lead them astray. As 
Rnglislimeti (even if proud) they are 
modest, refiecting, more inclined to earn 
the laurel than assume it—^have no en¬ 
couragement from the government of the 


country, and very little from the suffirages 
of general society, the fashions of polished 
life being in London directly the reverse 
of Paris and other great cities, from which 
we are led to conclude that, although in¬ 
dividual patronage may, in some cases, 
lead an individual into the former error, 
our rising artists have little to fear from 
indulgence, but are, in fact, likely to 
^ peri^ for lack of it.' Their infantine 
troubles have never been soothed by one 
sugar-plum from the state—their bland, 
ishments are rarely permitted amongst 
those ^ Corinthian pillars,' which in 
other countries have delighted to trans¬ 
plant this gifted race into the sunny re¬ 
gions which might ripen the fruits of 
their genius, and give that immortal 
bloom which at this time reflects honor 
on their own illustrious names. 

To this institution alone could the 
younger class of British artists look for 
the patronage and assistance they re- 

S aired, and it has unquestionably been 
le ^fostering mother' of much talent: 
but when we recollect the exhibitions we 
have seen here, at a time when art was by 
no means in the advanced state it is at 
present, and compare them with the one 
before us, we are obliged to refer to the 
second cause assigned, and conclude that 
our artists again languish for want of 
stimulus,—they sink into ai^athy from 
deficiency of encouragement. 

The principal cause is, we apprehend, 
the circumstances of the times, which 
certainly tie the hands of that class in the 
highest ranks of life most likely to ap¬ 
preciate and reward the labors of the 
artist; but as this is an evil which may 
be lamented, hut cannot be removed, 
would it not be advisable for the direc¬ 
tors of this most excellent institution to 
consider' how far a change in their own 
administration may not contribute to 
this end ? Would it not be advisable 
again to offer certain prizes to be certainly 
awarded, by which competition would 
be excited, and emulation look to a given 
object ? Might it not be desirable to open 
the exhibition for the works of the old 
masters first, in which case they would 
form a study for the artists, wlmst their 
own were on tlie easel, and be seen bv 
those higher classes, who could relish 
them most highly, and leave that Itime 
when country gentlemen visit London, 
and might be inclined to encourage na¬ 
tive talent by the purchase of pictures, to 
tlic benefit they so much want ? In this 
case acquaintances would be formed, and 
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commissioTjs giveii;, frdm whicli^ in conse- 
r|ueiice of the early closing of these rooms^ 
artists are now completely excluded, 
and many of the great advantages offered 
in the institution are rendered nugatory. 
Perhaps tins might clash with the pre¬ 
parations tliey are then making for* the 
Royal Academy. In tliis case they might 
open as at present, but be allowed to re¬ 
main a longer period:—at any rate, it 
should be remembered, that the works 
of departed greatness arc shown to excite 
admiration and imitation; the works of 
living artists to acquire not only fait^, 
but existence. 

Having merely offered these sugges¬ 
tions from sincere good-will to a body of 
men in whom we are much interested, 
we proceed to examine the pictures in the 
order of the ciitalogue. 

No. 1, a Group of Cattle—J. Ward, 
R. A. Those who beheld the Louvre in 
Paris before it wasstrippedof itsborrowed 
plumes will, in the contemplation of this 
chef-dlwuvre of our first animal painter, 
bring it into comparison with the cele¬ 
brated Bull of Paul Potter, and as En¬ 
glishmen we ought to be proud of the 
. comparison. In general effect it is more 
like nature, has greater truth and rich¬ 
ness of color, and has a more vivid ap¬ 
pearance of daylight and sunshine than 
even the elaborate and excellent picture 
by P. Potter. A view of this masterly 
performance from the top of the gallery 
stairs seems to open a window on nature, 
so true and bright are the tints of this 
extraordinary work. 

No. .5, a Landscape, by J. Stark, is a 
repetition of the many pleasing wood- 
scenes painted by this "artist. We could 
wish his talent would take a wider range 
in art. 

Nos 9,12,36,45, and 138, arc pictures 
by C. Eastlake, an English artist, who 
has been some time resident in J^me. 
Mr. Eastlake is one of the few instances 
of an English painter improving in his 
art in consequence of taking up his abode 
in the queen of cities. The Roman school 
of jiaihting is at its lowest ebb, and it 
requires no common power to resist the 
baleful influence of bad example; but he 
has passed the ordeal with infinite credit. 
No. 9, a Banditti Chief asleep, watched by 
aW Oman, is full of character and feeling: 
the ferocious brigand is strongly charac¬ 
terized, even in sleep; the intense de¬ 
voted watchfulness of the female well 
repressed, and the wild romantic scenery 
penectly adapted to the subject. The 


coloring and execution, although slightly 
tinged by the Roman style, are good. All 
the pictures are nearly similar subjects, 
and were painted in Rome. 

Nos. 21, 56, 127, 133, 136, are Land¬ 
scapes by J. Wilson, and they accord 
with his well-known feeling for nature, 
and his generally successful treatment of 
coast scenery. 

Nos. 14 and 156, by J. Burnett, are 
clever cabinet specimens. Few men, who 
divide tlieir strength between the easel 
and the burin, are so powerful. 

21. Interior of the Gallery at Gastle 
Howard, by J. Jackson,ll. A. is a chann- 
ing deviation from the usual style of this 
artist. 11 forcibly reminds us of the very 
best interiors of the Hutch and Fk-miKh 
schools. The admission of liglU i’rom the 
windows is truly magical. Mr Jackson 
has introduced the earl of Carlisle and 
a friend in the act of admiring some pre¬ 
cious work of art placed upon an tasel, 
and we confess that we wisli to tivrn the 
easel round, that we nuiy partake tlu ir 
pleasure. The excellent likeness given 
of the carl will increase the interest of 
the picture to all those who have the ho¬ 
nor of knowing his lordship. Wc be¬ 
lieve this nobleman was ibe early, and 
we know him to be tlie constant and 
steady patron, of this meritorious artiste 

Nos. 23 and 95, Landscapes by T. U. 
Lee. This artist is a new candidate for 
pictorial fame, and if he continues to 
devote himself to the study of nature, as 
he has evidently hitherto clone, his ulti¬ 
mate success is not doubtful. In one of 
Ills pictures he has divided his imitative 
powers between Collins and nature; in 
the other he has studied nature alone. 

35. Landscape, J. Constable, A. K. A. 
We think this fine transcript of nature 
has lost some of its freshness since it was 
exhibited at the Royal A cadency. 

No. 37, Ih-ospero rdcasing%>jic ; one 
of the beautiful poetical subjects so often 
and always so successfully treated by jMr. 
Howard, whose genius combines the poet 
and the painter. 

42. The Royal Banquet at the Coro¬ 
nation of his most excellent Majesty 
George the Fourtli, by George Jones. 
The dazzling splendour of this gorgeous 
festival exactly suits the pencil of Mr. 
Jones, who was ever remarkable for the 
bright hues and sparkling cheerfulness 
of light which he threw upon simple 
subjects. Here he revels in tlie riches of 
rainbow tints, and glowing radiance, yet 
never goes beyond the true character of 
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the sccnc^ which he has given with elc- bearing of Casslo much^ but consider 
gant exactitude, llis drawing is good^ Pesdeiuona^ though beautiful^ as not 
his lights beautiful^ and particular cir- young enough. In fact, Mr. Briggs’ 
curastaiice as well cas general effect ac- females are all too tall: they overtop the 
curately atteinled to. men, which is unnatural; and, though it 

No. 49, Morning,after a Storm—a scene may be characteristic in that majestic 
near Linton, on the north Devon coast, demon Goneril, suits not the ^ gentle 
by N. Linton. Desdemona.* This artist has great abi- 

We view the rapid strides this young lities, and must do justice to them, by 
artist is making with pleasure. This jne- con.sidenng every point in his subject, 
ture is' a great improveineut upon any for he can equally do justice to all. 
thing ho has yet lu-oduccd:—he has felt 66, Death of the Woodcock, by E. 
the poetry of art in his treatment of a Landseer, This is the best specimen of 
wildand magnificent scene. Nos. 275, and the precocious talents of this young ar- 
287, arc scenes in the grounds of lord tist vof which the exhibition offers four 
Northwick, at HarroAv, by this artist, and other very pleasing ones) : he has here 
are a genuine impression of nature. succeeded in adding sentiment to beauty 
Nos. 58 and (U, 11. V. Briggs. in the mere portraiture of a dying bird. 

1’hcso clever pictures are scenes from Nos. 72, J0.9,16S, 1H7, arc Landscapes, 
tvro of the finest tragedies of our immortal by T. C. Hoffand. Of these, 7 2, Acqua- 
Sbaksijeare, Lear and Othello. In the rendento,\verecollect seeing in the Royal 
first we consider the expression of Goneril Academy ; but neither there, nor in the 
to be given wuth singular felicity; for present exhibition, could this fine clas- 
never did the features of a handsome sical scene be viewed to advantage, 168, 
woman convey more distinctly a com- Moonlight, Windsor, is a beautiful pie¬ 
men ton her words. Cold-hearted scorn, tiirc, and conveys all the charm of that 
determined renunciation of duty and hour, when * the moon, rising in the 
feeling, are read distinctly, and tlie wild crimson'd oast, unveils her peerless light.' 
anger and astonishment of Lear bespeak 187, Knare.sborougli, Yorkshire, by the 
the advance of total insanity. This pic- .same artist, is a scene of great beauty, and 
turc has not so much good coloring to reminds usoftlic classic subjects of Italy, 
boast as the other, in which wc admire 

the fine open countenance and soldier-like ( To be concluded in our next.) 
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So great is the prevailing zeal for toiiation makes near approaches to 
mnsic, tliat a neglect of that subject jxirfection; and her skill and expression 
would, in the opinion of many of our are admirable. Brahain gave'Comfort 
readers, be an unpardonable omission, yc my people' with his usual science and 
As a science, it is highly p-atifying to energy; hut wt disapprove his multi- 
thc higher ranks ; and. as an art, it cap- plicity of tricks and ornaments, pariicu- 
tivates the middle class, and even per- larly whc‘n they are applied to the sew re 
sons of the lowest Statvon. style of Handel.—]Miss ]M, Tree sang 

VV'^ith regard to the oratorios of the ' 1 know that my Redeemer liveth* w’itli 
season, we may observe, th.at they aro a tameness and languor which did not 
liorformcd at the two great theatres 'witli please us; but she regained our gootl 
talent and spirit, (hi the 30th of Jami- opinion by giving ‘ Bid me discourse,' in 
ary, Drury-lane was filled to an over- her best manner. The second act con¬ 
flow by the attractions of a pompous bill, sisted of a selection from 'Cyrus in 
and the performances gave general satis- Babylon,' which ought rather to be 
faction. The first act was a selection called an heroic opera than an oratorio, 
from the Messiah, the impo.sing har- It contains some fine pass^es; and^he 
mony of which w^as strengthened by chorus ' Rely not' is particularly stiik-' 
some accompaniments from Mozart.— ing; but the piece is not composed in 
Mrs. Salmon sang the air 'Rejoice the best style. In the miscollanoQus 
greatly* most delightfully: this lady act Sapio sang'In native worth/ from 
still takes the lead among tlie female vo- Haydn's Creation, with his usual taste > 
calists of this country: her voice is exqui- and Miss Goodall's charming voice was 
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eikcrdsed ivitli pleasing effect^ altliough 
her shakes were unreasonably prolonged. 

On the first Friday in Lent, M. Jiochsa 
produced, at the same house, another 
^selection of ancient and modern music.' 
C^rus was then repeated with increased 
efreet; the best parts of Acis and Gala- 
tea were ably performed ; and a chorus 
by Beethoven, descriptive of a calm and 
sea-breeze, was grt'atly admired. On 
the following Wednesday, the manager 
transferred his company to Covent- 
Garden. General harmony is the proper 
effect of a musical performance ; but tJie 
harmony of tlic company was for a time 
seriously disturbed by the substitution 
of the music of Haydn for that of Rossini, 
—which, we miglit suppose, would not 
be deemed a heinous offence. The ill¬ 
ness of Miss Tree was alleged as the 
reason of the alteration; yet this apology 
did not satisfy the mal-contents. * l)o 
you hiss the music of Haydn ?' said the 
indignant Braham—a remark wliich did 
not immediately allay the resentment of 
those who insisted upon being treated 
with the specific contents of the hill. 
But the performance, being suffered to 
proceed, was endured, if not applauded. 
A new singer appeared for the first 
time on this evening. Her name is Bul- 
gari: her voice is not vritliout power; 
but she has no great degree of taste, and 
still less expression; and she ought not 
to have ventured upon vittima sveuturata, 
one of the most popular songs of Cata- 
lani. She was encored, however, on this 
occasion; and the repetition was prefer¬ 
able to her first attempt. A duet by 
this lady and Mr. Braham, composed by 
Cianchettini, pleased the audience, as 
did also a harp duet, x^ayed by BocUsa 
and Miss Dibdin. 

For the benefit of the Choral Fund, 
a grand concert was offered to the public 
at the English Opera-house. TIic se¬ 
lections were judicious and exceedingly 
well arranged, and the perfonnances 
were of the most pleasing description. 
Mrs. Salmon pave ^ Cease your Funning,' 
with some difficult and fanciful varia¬ 
tions by Bochsa, which she executed in a 
brilliant style, and afterwards took part 
with Braham, Terrail, and Bellamy, in 
* the Rose of the Valley.' Miss M. Tree 
sang ^ Mary, I believe thee true,' with a 
depth of feeling and powerfully-touching 
expression, that reacned the hearts of the 
audience. She also gave Rossini's ex¬ 
quisite cavatina, Di Piacer, with delight* 


fill buoyancy of tone, finely expresj^ive 
of the rapturous flow of spirits in which 
the air is conceived, and sang a part in 
Bishop's Gipsy Glee, which was executed 
with admirable spirit. Miss Pa ton de¬ 
lighted the audience with the sweetness 
and brillifincy of her execution of l)i 
tanti pa/pit/, and gave ^ Mary of Castle 
Cary* with that truth and chasteness of 
expression which acquired for her so just 
a celebrity at the Ilaymarket Theatre. 
Miss Venes also obtained justly-merited 
axiprobation for her song ^ ^Vhat,thougli 
I trace,* as did I^Irs. Austin in ‘ Let the 
bright Scrapliim,* and the duct ‘ lo- 
getiKT let us range the Fields.’ Madame 
V'estris gave ‘ In Infancy,' and the duct 
M*ahbraccia, Arffirio, with Sapio, in 
her best manner. And Miss Povey sang 
Bishop’s echo song, ^ What airy sounds/ 
and the duet ^ 1 love thee,' with her ac¬ 
customed sweetness. In addition to 
these pieces, Saxiio'-s ^ See from the silent 
grove,' with Lindley's uncqualcd violon¬ 
cello accompaniment; Braham’s ‘Sound 
an alarm,* from Jut!as MuccaluruSy and 
Mr. Bellamy’s An^xd Hfi, gave grtMt 
satisfaction. A new bass singer, named 
Atkins, pupil of Mr. Bellamy, with a 
Xdcasing and tolerably dce]i-toned voice, 
made his first appearance in public, ,an<l 
sang ^Lo! opening her fertile stores/ 
and * The Lord is a man of war,’ (with 
Mr. Bellamy), in a highly pleasing and 
tasteful style. 

Public concerts have been recently 
given in some of tlie great towns with 
considerable effect: at Bath and Bristol 
in particular they have been well at¬ 
tended, under the direction of sir George 
Smart and Mr. Loder. In the metro¬ 
polis, a scheme is in agitation for the 
establishment of concerts peculiarly Bri¬ 
tish, that the talents of native singers 
and performers may be more effectually 
called forth; audit forcibly demands en¬ 
couragement from all who are disgusted 
at the domineering influence of foreign 
musicians. 

Of tlie recent musical compositions 
some notice must now be taken. 

Moschelles has favored the public with 
an Introduction and Hondo for the Piano¬ 
forte. The former is pleasing, and the 
chromatic passages have a very good ef¬ 
fect ; and the latter i« full of sweet and 
graceful melody, heightened and con¬ 
trasted by the peculiar strength of this 
composer^s style. 
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Mr. Purkis’s Fantasia merely 

consists of an arrangement of several of 
Mozart’s favorite airs in Figaro, with 
an introduction and flute accompani¬ 
ment. I'ho intrinsic merit of the airs 
will sufficiently recommend the piece. 

Mt. Rinihault’s Vanafions to Parfant 
pour la Sr/rie arc very easy, and will be 
admired by beginners. 

He has arranged Mozart's ^ ravd iS*y?w- 
phnny, No. 4, Jupiicr^ for the piano- 
Jorte, with accoinpaniiiiLiits for the flute, 
violin, and violoncello. He has also 
]»rinted Rossini's lively overture to 11 
Turco in Italia in the same form. 

Mr. Sola has adapted Rossini’s Per 
P'utrvr alia Siirnora, Di Piaervy and 
Oerhimiciy for the piano-forte aiul flute. 
They make very jiretty ilucts * the part 
for the latter instrument is ratlier dif¬ 
ficult. 

A si^ries of moral the Words hy 

Mr. W. Collard, and liit' luusic (with 
the exception of one miilody) hy Mr. 
(Jliftoii, are light, pretty, and easy vocal 
exercist's. in tliis cas.'an amateur seems 
to equal, if he does not excoe<l, many 
professors in melody. 

Carafa's favorite cavatina, O omi ilfe- 
moridy has been arranged as a Diverti¬ 
mento for the piano-forte, by i'rancesco 
Lanza, 'fhe introduetion in the style 
of a pi elude is in good taste, and the 
allegro movement el* g^ant; many of the 
]iaRsages are, lioweviT, so inncli crowdt'd 
%vith notes, as to cause contusion, par¬ 
ticularly in respoct to rhythm. 

Mr. M’atts lias arranged, as duets, 
for the same instniincnt, Haydn’s sym- 
jdiony, La (luisscy and four favorite airs 
from Ro.ssini’s Opera of Tiuvahh eDor^ 
loduu 

Nos. o and (I of Mr. Nicholson's Fan- 
nis'iasyjhr ihr jlufe and pin no-forte, are 
elegant productions, and calculated to 
give great facility. 

Pol tears Tr in miihant March y for the 
j)iatio-forte, hy T. Oookc, is bold and 
spirited, the melody agreeable and ef¬ 
fective. The Sun in Clouds of rosy Huey 
a iiotturno for two voices, by Sola, is 
very smooth and sweet music, simple 
aiuf soothing. 

Of the Three Ofees for three^Jour, and 
fire, roiresy hy ,/. C. Cl iff on, tlie first is 
voi.. iv‘. 


Bacchanalian, hut not so good as tlic 
second, which is pastoral, and in a siveet 
madrigal style. The third is termed 
epic, dicing a few lines from Gray, on 
a Hock, whose haughty BroWy &C. 

A Hondo for the piaun-forte, in which 
is introduced a du(;t from the opera of 
Maid Marian, by Kalkbrcimer, has the 
usual glitter and spirit of that ingenious 
composer; and lihyhau Morfydd, a fa¬ 
vorite AVclsh air, with variations and an 
introduction for the piano-forte, by Mr. 
Richard Sharp, will rcotivc commenda¬ 
tion from the candid critic. 

A Caprieeio for the jnano^forlCy by 
Cianur, cimtainiug some of Mozart’s 
favorite airs, may be detmed worthy of 
praise. 11 consists of a prelude, in the 
style of his c. Icbvat d Kxercise*, an an- 
dantino, which evinces I)is tast * and skill, 
.and a lively air ami chorus from Don 
(liovar.ni, converted into a brilliant and 
engaging rondo. 

The Portrait Charmaniy a popular 
French air, arranged as a nmdo by the 
same eoinjiosir, will suit performers*even 
of an iiifi rior class, as it is comparatively 
easy, and is thercjore an useful addition 
to the amusements of private circles. 

A Fantasia for the piano-J'-rtey on the 
favorite Cavatina, Chi dire uial d’a more, 
by ( Potter, is not entitled to our praise, 
as it exhibits little skill or elegance, and 
is deformed by various errors. 

The Pn IndiS of Dr. Crotch, with ru¬ 
diments j>rclixcd, form a good elementary 
book for players on tlu-abovc-nicniioncd 
instrument. A want of perspicuity, in¬ 
deed, is sometimes appiircut; but that is 
the usual fault of the most skilful mu¬ 
sicians. 

I’liree songs may also be noticed. Mr. 
'Webbe the younger has set to music the 
Farewell to North tuaren from the 
Pirate, in imitation of some modem 
Sfottisli airs. Mr. Knyvett has pub¬ 
lished Bid me not fo7'£>ri thy stnile, and 
calls it a Persian melody ; but, we doubt 
whether its origin bo really oriental. 
The song dispkiys tenderness and feel¬ 
ing, and the accompaniment is in true 
keeping with tlie poetry. Mr. Knapton 
has composed Afarle the sad Hours in the 
Itiilian style. A pleasing recitative is 
prefixed : the melody is natural, yet not 
common, and the accompaniincm is judi¬ 
ciously np]>licd. 
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TIIK king's THKATHE. 

Whetiieu tlie zeal and spirit which 
actuated the manager iu the last season^ 
continue to influence his operations, may 
reasonably be doubted; yet he contrives 
to amuse and interest the fashionable 
world by varied exliibitions, and dis¬ 
plays of talent. 

The revival of II Tancrcili afforded an 
opportunity for the debut of Matlame 
Borgondio, This lady is no longer 
young; but she has the remains of a 
good voice, which, however, is not fully 
subject to her control ; for botli her exe¬ 
cution and her intonation occasionally 
fail her. It is of that quality which 
does not blen<l Veil either with the 
orchestra or the other voices, so that the 
true effect of tlic harmony is rarely pro¬ 
duced. In her embellishments are to be 
discovered traces of what, many years 
ago, would have been called taste, parti¬ 
cularly in the more subdued style of con¬ 
cert or church music; but of a dramatic 
style, as distinguishedfromboth, Madame 
Borgondio does not seem to have formed 
any conception, although it is a talent 
so well understood here,.from the suc¬ 
cession of excellent singers that have ap¬ 
peared on this stage, from the days of 
Banti ami Billington, that none can be 
attractive without it. Her only chance 
of getting through the season with any 
degree of credit is to divest herself of 
her present tameness and insipidity, and 
adapt herself, as far as she is able, to the 
prevailing taste. Signor Reina, who also 
made his first appearance on this occa¬ 
sion, seems a modest unpretending per¬ 
former, but with little voice or talent. 
]\^adame Ronzi de Begnis sustained the 
part of Amenaidc; and, though not in 
complete health, performed it with ad¬ 
mirable effect. She was, indeed, the 
chief support of the opera. 

The new opera, styled La. Donna del 
is founded on the well-known 
poem of the Lady of the Lake. Madame 
de Begnis performed the heroine with 

other failure than that which arose 
from evident indisposition. Madame 
Vestris caught tlie spirit and poetry 
of Malcolm, and warbled the tenderness 
and fond complaints of youth in tones 
full of the eloquence of love, inspired by 
melody. Curioni’s fine voice was heard 
to great advantage, but ])arutiilarly in 


a syreetly-fiowing air in the sixth scone 
of the second act, wliich discovers him 
to Ellen. Rein a sang better tlian in 
I'ancredi; but the character of Rodcric 
Him, wliose^ proud and fierce bearing is 
capable of adding so deeply to the dra¬ 
matic interest, in his hands became a weak 
and disregarded persf)nage. Signor Porto 
displayed the style to which he is pro¬ 
perly suited. I'be deep tones of his bass 
voice came out fully rounded, and with 
an energy arising from feeling and un- 
aflfected expression. He was successful 
in a song in which the severity and fond¬ 
ness of a father are displayed, and, in 
a verse which breathes martial ardor, 
he poured forth the full volume of his 
voice, and brought down an unanimous 
encore. The music of this ojiera is 
rather distinct from the other composi¬ 
tions of Rossini, and a strain of pastoral 
simxjlicity is preserved throughout. Its 
chief beauty consists in the numerous 
and brilliant choruses, which have all a 
fine sylvan character in tlieir arrange¬ 
ment, and a wildness axiproiniate to the 
local scenery in which they are intro¬ 
duced. They apjjear to us the chief no¬ 
velty at which he has aimed; but un¬ 
fortunately they were inefficiently filled 
up. The grouping is not Avell managed, 
and the scene where Rodcric Dhu dis¬ 
covers his clansmen, is thus deprived of 
its scenic effect and interest. The scenery 
is new and creditable to the theatre. A 
view of Lough Katrine is highly pictur¬ 
esque and beautiful. The entrance to 
the Hall of the Throne is well painted, 
and the Presence (Jhamber itself is a 
finished specimen of talent. 

A new ballet has been produced, by 
M. Aumer, of wliich the title {la Noce 
du tillage) tells the whole story. It is no¬ 
thing more than a collection of dances, in 
whicn the seigneur of the village and his 
lady, a pair of rustics and their fair ones, 
appear ;*a fool and a magistrate making 
the burlesque of Uiis simple cxliihition. 
The single scene is a village green, backed 
with a rising ground, on ivliich stands a 
farm house; the extreme distance being 
filled with woods, a cataract, «and aebateau. 
This scene is prettily conceived, and skil¬ 
fully executed. Vestris was the chief 
dancer, and he iierformed with his usual 
alertness and vigor; and the younger Cou- 
loti an<l Des Forges, with Aladcinoisclle 
Mercanclotfi, danced with clastic grace. 
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DRURY-r.ANR THEATRE. 

Of the recent iwi-formances of this 
house little can be said at present, unless 
we dwell on old topics and standard 

e s; for the spirit of novelty has not 
i very active durinj]; this month. 

Mr. Kean's desire of quitting the 
beaten track induced him to propose the 
restoration of that part of tlic fifth act 
of King Lear which had been altered by 
Tate from a melancholy to a happy ter¬ 
mination. Ilis proposal, and his con¬ 
sequent performance, seemed to please 
the judicious portion of the audience, 
if not the majority, who, in every thea¬ 
trical assembly, are more pleased with 
turbulent passion than with genuine 
feeling. Ilis Lear, though not his best 
part, has some of his greatest touches, 
and his theatrical talent is as apparent 
in it as in his Othello. He has not, 
perhaps, tliat mind which can grapple 
with the whole of this great character, 
and there is a coarse tlircad running 
through the texture of his representation 
of it; but there are several such masterly 
and redeeming passages, that it is im¬ 
possible to B('e and hear them without 
admiration of the irregular genius by 
wdiich they are conceived, and the af¬ 
fecting truth with which thc'y are exe¬ 
cuted. Mrs. West was a very pleasing 
Cordelia, and Mrs. Glover ably person¬ 
ated the haughty Goneril; hut Mr. 
Cooper did not shine in hldgar. 

A farce, bearing the ludicrous title of 
Bcaf as a Post, was brought forward 
with that hope of success which the fa¬ 
vourable reception of Simpson and Co. 
(by the same author) seemed to au¬ 
thorise. Tile plot is simple: yet it was 
at first spun out to three acts. Some 
parts are amusing; hut, upon the whole, 
it did not give satisfaction, and, (*ven 
when reduced to two acts, it still dragged 
its weight heavily along. 

A new (liveritHsementy^iw the form of a 
pastoral ballet, ■was produced under the 
appellation of the Swiss Villagers. The 
scenery was beautiful, and the dancing 
excellent, particularly a pas dc li'ois by 
Mr. and Mrs. Noble and Miss Tree, and 
a pas dv drvx by Mr. and Mrs. Byrne. 

The rc-appearance of Mi.ss Stephens 
and of Liston, after their return from 
Ireland, gave great pleasure to the ad¬ 
mirers of vocal skill and comic humor : 
but, as thejj have not performed any new 
characters, it is aiiffieiout to remark that 
their respective excellencies are umlirji- 


nished. While this actress delighted 
the audience in Lucy Bertram, and her 
friend Dominie Sampson excited ^ pro¬ 
digious’ mirth, Mr. Sherwin, from the 
York theatre, attempted the part of 
1 handle Dinmont, and, though unequal 
to Emery, gave the humor of the part 
with some lireadtli of coloring, and oc¬ 
casionally with some force of delinea¬ 
tion : but his voice is deficient in strength 
and flexibility, and his action is grotesque 
and redundant. 

covent-gaeden theatre. 

The great exertions of Mr. (diaries 
Kemble, and his generally judicious 
choice of pieces, have lately procured for 
tills house a more thronged attendance 
than the spirited rivalry of Dniry-lane 
for some time allowed. He has been 
compared to a skilful general, wlio, 
when he seems to retreat, is only prepar¬ 
ing to make a stronger impression. 

The story of Nigel has been drama¬ 
tised, but without that close adherence to 
the novel which marked the transfer of 
.some other works of the author of 
Waverley from the closet to the stage. 
The piece is styled Ni^d, or the Crown 
Jewels* The time is near the close of 
James’s reign, when the feebleness of 
the government, as evinced in the im¬ 
punity of Overbury’s murderers and other 
great offenders, bad relaxed the morals 
of the higher classes, many of whom, 
for purposes of lewd intrigue, ambition, 
and even lucre, retained as dependents, 
and otherwise leagued with, the de¬ 
sperate adventurers that frequented the 
chief places of public resort. Dalgarno, 
a gay nobleman subservient to the duke 
of Buckingham, is the hero of this play : 
and his tools are, the bully Peppercoie, 
anil Skourlic, a scrivener, who, though 
of middle age, has conceived a passion 
for Margaret, the object also of Dal- 
ganio’s lawless desire. Her preference 
for Nigel, and the circumstance of his 
being assisted by the king, "who was his 
father's debtor, with jewels, to raise a 
sum for paying oft’ a mortgage of his 
estates (pleilged greatly below their 
value, nominally to Skourlio, but in 
secret for Dalgarno's use), are considera¬ 
tions which irritate the resentfurpeer 
against Nigel, who, for having drawn 
his sword within the royal precincts in 
rescue of Margaret from an attempt to 
force her off, is glad to take sanctuary 
ill W'hitefriars (alias Alsatia), at the 
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house of IVapbois^ the usurer who is to 
raise the money on the je>vels. To pre¬ 
vent the completion ot* the payment 
within the few remaining hours of the 
mortgage-term, Dalgarnuj who on failure 
of redemption would become sole lord 
of Nigel's fortune^ breaks, masked and 
cloked, with Peppercole^ into the usurer's 
house, with a vi(jw of seizing and secret¬ 
ing the jewels till the expiration of the 
time. 1'rapbois is gagged with a scarf, 
which, in his struggle, becomes so en¬ 
tangled round his throat, as to take away 
bis life. The peer is woninled by Nigel 
in the wrist, but escapes with the jewels. 
The play now deviates still farther from 
the course of the novel. Nigel, being 
proved to have suddenly quilted the 
fatal scene wdth the old man’s daughter 
and some valuable property, is, at Dal- 
garno's suggestion, charged with the 
murder charge corroborated by the 
non-appearance of the daughter at the 
coroner’s incpicst. A few minutes only 
before the expiration of the term, the 
mortgage is paid off to Skourlie by Strap- 
pet from a secret source: while Nigel is 
brought from the tower, and examined 
by tile king in the presence of Margaret; 
she having claimed, under suspicious 
circumstances, and in the disguise of a 
Scotish page, a promise, which James, 
when she had sung hefort' him in that 
dress, had made that he would grant the 
page a boon; wdiich boon she wishes to 
receive in the shape of Nigel's pardon. 
The evidence of the murder being appar¬ 
ently strong, Skoiirlie, who has before 
unsuccessfully sought the hand of Afar- 
garet, promises that, if she will bestow 
it upon him, he will procure an acquittal. 
She, ill agony, is yielding, when the 
daughter of the deceased usurer arrives; 
accounts for her absence from the in¬ 
quest, and proves the guilt of Dalgarno. 
Margaret is thus rescued from Skourlic, 
and unite<l to Nigel. The comic scenes 
are chiefly incidental: they turn on the 
humors of James and the Alsatians; 
Heriot’s and Strappet's suspicions of 
Nigel as to Margaret and Bridget; the 
expedition of these two young women to 
the king, and the chastisement given by 
them to the bully. 

11^ must he allowed that the novel in 
question is not calculated to make an in¬ 
teresting drama, as it has not a ‘ theatric 
plot;' yet the play, by the cxerci.so of 
talent and judgment, might have been 
renderiMl more pleasing and attractive 
than it now is. The omissions are in 


various respects injudicious, the altera¬ 
tions almost entirely for the worse, and 
the additions altogether in bad taste. 
The characters, too, with the excejitioii 
of the gay, dashing, showy villain Dal¬ 
garno, of his tool Skourlie, who is 
brought into much greater prominence 
than in the novel, and of the usurer's 
daughter, arc drawn with a feeble and 
spiritless x>eneil. 

The pcrfoninrs strained every nerve 
for the support of the piece. Kemble's 
Dalgarno was a most animated and able 
person ill cation. Farrcn, in Skourlie, 
gave a correct portrait of a man whose 
eager thirst for gain holds divided s^vav 
over every impulse of hi.s soul with one 
fond, foolish, and preposterous passion. 
Nothing could be liner than the vehe¬ 
mence of his warning in the scene wdiert* 
he avoived liis passion to Alargaret, and 
denounced vengeance for her rejection 
of his solicitations. Miss Ijacy, in Martlia 
Trapbois, added greatly to her well-esta- 
biished fame, ller delineation of the 
sensible and naturally feeling woman, 
wliose temper had become morose from 
misfortunes, and the frowns and seofls 
of an unfeeling world, the intenseiiess of 
her grief approaching to delirium for tlie 
death of lier father, and the firmness of 
her determination to pursue his mur¬ 
derers to justice, W(Te chaste and toueli- 
ing, and powerfully true to nature. Blan¬ 
chard as Trapbois, Fawcett as Strappe t, 
Miss Foote as Alargaret, and Mr.s. (’hat- 
tcrley as Bridget, did ample justice to 
their respective parts. Bartb'y person- 
at(‘d the king, with a considi table rc- 
senddance to the recorded manners of 
the original. A critic says, that he 
ought to have infused a greater sliarc of 
dignity into tlie part; hut let it be re- 
meiiihcred, tliat James had no dignity 
in his demeanour. To relieve the dull¬ 
ness of one of the scenes, a ballad w\as 
assigned to Miss Foote, with, the old 
tune of I've kisse<l and I’ve' prattled 
wntli fifty fair maids.’ (’ould not a new 
tune have been devise<l for the occasion ? 

►Strong disapprobation was expressed 
in the progress of the piece; and, al¬ 
though it has since bee n occa.siona]ly p{T- 
forincd, there is no prospect of its fre¬ 
quent repetition. 

A new farce, produced at the same 
house, ha.s ])een more successful. The 
author is Mr. Peake, who has given to 
his literary offering the designation of 
the 7>wt7, or rnjf Two Nrftlteirs. 'Phe 
plot turns ou the visit of two nephews to 
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an uncle in a remote part of tlic country, 
one of whom is .a sentimental lieutenant, 
concealing liimsclf after a duel, and the 
other an amateur in prize-lighting ami 
other elegant recreations of London. 
The hero of ‘ the fancy* (Jones) passes 
himself off as the lieutenant, and makes 
an Irish bruiser (Connor) personate the 
surgeon of the vessel; and the old gentle¬ 
man (Farren), bred in the school of lord 
Chesterfield, is disgusted at their jargon, 
which he takes for naval slang, and 
shocked at the manner in ivhich they 
speak of a recent fight, which he mis¬ 
takes for the fatal duel. '^I'hc humor of 
this scene is excellently kci>t up; but 
perba])S it is less original and racy than 
tbe scenes in which a little cockney tailor 
figures with a bailiff's follower, whom he 
has brought down to arrest the bluster¬ 
ing nephew for his hill, and who com¬ 
mands him at liis pleasure. Kecley's 
performance of this part is excellent. At 
length all mistakes are cleared up ; the 
lieutenant esea]>cs a prosecution, and is 
made happy by a marriage with Ids 
uncle’s ward. The farce abounds with 
puns and ajntvtHiuvs, some of which are 
neither ncAv nor good, wdiih' oth(.i*s are 
of a superior di'scripfion. The dialogue 
is characteristic, and sometimes neat; 
and the whole forms one of the most 
amusing pieces that we liave witnessed 
for many years. 

^liss Raton has appeared to advantage 
in two a<lditional characters. It was re¬ 
ported that the jealousy of competition 
liad produced a misunderstanding be¬ 
tween this lady and a singer who has 
been much longer on the stage (Miss 
IVl. 'rree\ and that they consequently 
refused to act together: but they have 
since joined wdth apparent cordiality in 
the (>onicdy of Errors. Miss Paton’s 
Adriana w^as applauded, and that sensi¬ 
tive expression which aeconq^anies the 
harmony of her voice was particularly 
admired. Her performance of llosetta, 
in Love in a A'illagc, w\as also noticed 
with high approbation. She sang with 
great taste, gave her lughc'sl tones w ith 
remarkable clearness, and acted w ith the 
most pleasing vivacity. On the same 


evening, Mr. Larkin appcarcnl for the 
first time as Young Meadows. His voice, 
which is a tenor, ha.s great melody, but 
it is deficient in swell and volume. He 
has profited by the instructions of Mr. 
Jlishoj), but does not appear to have yet 
formed his style, except that it is now 
marked by that simplicity which is more 
particularly desirable where ornament 
cannot he guided by ]>ure taste and scien¬ 
tific skill. He has since performed the 
X^art of Macheatli; and, in both cha¬ 
racters, liis acting is not contemptible. " 
A holrl attempt has been made to shine 
in the arduous character of llicliard the 
'Phird. Mr. llenuet, from the Rath 
theatre, lately presented himself as a 
rival of Kean. He is cvidciuly con¬ 
versant in the business of the stage, and 
possesses tliose qualifications which long 
Xn*acticoin his art sux)x>lies. He has re¬ 
ceived from nature the advantages of a 
goofl ])Lrson, and a face not uiisuited to 
tragedy, with an intelligent, expressive 
eye. In addition to these requisites, lie 
lias a gjiat deal of self-possession, and 
no small sliaiv of confidence in his 
talents. His recc])tion, by a rcsxiectahle 
company, was very flattering; and, thus 
encouraged, he delivered with well- 
plarcd (‘inpliau'^, and with propriety of 
gesture, ItichariVs soliloquy, and reflec¬ 
tions on his own deformities. The scene 
wn'tli Lady Anne, likewise, was a tolerable 
piece of acting H is self-congratiila tious 
on the success of his suit, and his sar¬ 
castic exclamations on the mutability of 
woman’s humor, were also decently 
given; hut in no xwt did he rise to ex¬ 
cellence, and in few above mediocrity. 
His principal merit w»as in sustaining the 
character equably, ami wdth something 
of royal dignity, from tlie commeneenient 
to the close. The last scene, in llos- 
wortli field, did him least credit; his 
fencing w^as WTCtchedly Languid, after all 
his vaunting, and his fiill was rather 
ludicrous than dignified. He was too 
confident, or too ill-advised, in venturing 
upon such a character. As he cannot 
soar like the eagle, It't him be eemteiit to 
take a moderate and humble flight. 
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dFagfiiottis* 

r»ESCKIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 


MORNING Dress. 

Levantine round dress of inv'rterclfe-color, with two rows of trimniinpj at the 
border, en demi chain.es, of de Naples. The earsa^'c itiade full at the bottom 
of the waist in the hhmse style, where it is girt with a satin belt of bright geranium- 
color. In front of the bust, a foliage trimming of de Naples. Tlie dress 
partially high, and at the back a full quilling of lace, brought narrower from the 
shoulders, till it slopes off, and terminates in front. A French cornelfe of Urling's 
patent lace, with puffings of the same material round the hca(l-piecc: the caul ha.s 
three drawings of riband, crosswise. The slippers worn with this dress are of 
iourterelle kid: the necklace, cornelian or coral. 


EVENING DRESS. 

Over a pink satin slip a dress of fine net, trimmed with blond of a Vandyke 
pattern; the border above tlie flounce of blond richly ornamented with wdiite 
satin in points, betvreen each of which are puffs of net; a row of white satin 
foliage at the base of these points, surmounted by a row of puffing of fvllc, 
which finishes the border. The body made plain, with a falling tucker of Vandyke 
blond, and the sleeves trimmed with the same iniiUTial. The hair arranged in 
short curia above the ears. Head-dress, a plume of white feathers. Pearl ear- 
pendants, and necklace with a rehque ornament of gold and Vermillion enamel. 
Wliite satin shoes, and carved ivory fan. 

For the above elegant (Ircsses wc are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierpoint, 

Pclward- street, Portman-square. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

Our metropolis is nour beginning to 
fill with those families that class high in 
fashionable life; and from onr nume¬ 
rous resources, but particularly from the 
select and elegant party, wc are enabled 
to lay the following authentic informa¬ 
tion before our readers 

The pelisses still continue of fine cloth 
or figured dc Naples oi a dark hue ; 
tint fur trimmings are rather on the de- 
. dine: layers of satin, finished by chain 
wire guirap, are preferred. Wnen tlie 
weather is cold, long fur tippets of 
ermine or swansdown arc preferred to 
the mantelet.pelerine of sable and lynx, 
so prevalent during the most rigorous 
part of tha winter. I'he shawls, both 
long and square, are superb, as to rich¬ 
ness of pattern and color, and are of 
Cachemire. 

Black velvet bonnets yet continue in 
great'request, with very superb plumes 
of black feathers, or a large branch of 
holly-oak blossoms of different colors; 
the most distinguished femak s have no 
Other Ruling to their Idack bonnets than 
w^hite or black ; end the latter, lunvever 


unbecoming, is at present most ])reva- 
Icnt. A few wliite velvet bonnets have 
been sported in the carriage, lim'd with 
rosc-color, and ornamented until auri¬ 
culas, with white feathers tipped with tlie 
color of the auricula; these bonnets have 
a superior appearance, and bespeak the 
lady of liigh fashion. 

Home dresses are of fine cloth, poplin, 
or p^ros de Naples; the poplin are 
trimmed with rouleaux in festoone, each 
festoon finished by a rosette. The cloth 
dresses have a broad border of vandyked 
satin, and the de Naples, three 
narrow flounces hanging over each other. 
Evening dresses for middle-aged ladies 
.consist of figured/froA*//e N'ajilcs, chiefly 
in stripes; the stripe is of satin, and is 
about two shades darker than the ground, 
which is generally of a light color. Many 
ladies wear dresses of black velvet; the 
sleeves short, with Spanish slashes of 
pink satin; the bust ornamented with 
pink gauze en hovfjhvis, and fastened 
in front with a diamond brooeh; the 
border is trimmed with a deep layer of 
fawn-ctdon d vrlvi't, paiutf d with gix'i n 
vine leaves and tlaiv tendrils, on which, 
at equal dirfjuiecs, arc placid MiiaJl full- 
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blown roses without foli.i^^e: tliis dress 
has a charininpj effect on a lady of an 
animated complexion, (’olored crapes, 
or gauze dresses over white satin, are 
much wornJ)y young ladies, with two 
broad flounces. 

Toque caps of fine net .and blond, 
crowned with wintry-colored flowers, 
colored turbans with a bandeau of pearls, 
and turbans composed of wlute satin 
and rich striped gauze with a plume of 
short feathers, arc favorite head-dresses 
for matronly ladies. The hair is arranged 
in a profusion of small curls, but not too 
many over the forehead ; from whence 
the ringlets are divided, and confined by 
a very narrow bfindeau of black velvet, 
or a row of jet beads; and crowned by a 
pearl dtndc m. For an oval countenance, 
long corkscrew ringlets on each side of 
tlie throat have been adopted with a hc- 
coiniiig effect. A round face looks best 
with tlie curls short at the ears, because 
it is seldom accompanied with a long 
neck. We wish much that every lady 
w'oulil wear that whiclx best suits her 
peculiar loveliness, and thereby render 
it more attractive. 

The jewellery consists of topazes set 
round with brilliants, and long pear 
pearl ear-pendants, linicelets worn just 
above that which encircles the wrist are 
now the mode: they are of hair, fastened 
by an enameled clasp of purple and 
gold, curious mosaic, or gold filagree: 
very young ladies wear coral. 

'Die colors for ribands, turbans, and 
triiimiings, are amber and light fawn- 
color. t'eriilean blue and pink are 
mucli in estimation for evening drosses: 
feathers are of various colors, and de¬ 
pend wholly on that of the dress. 

MOD£S PARISIENNES. 

Pelisses, warm mantles, and high 
dresses of Merino cloth, are yet seen in 
the promenades of Paris, during a season 
as severe as that experienced in England. 
They are of colors not very striking, 
between light and dark; but arc re¬ 
lieved by a scarf of a hue more eclatanfe, 
with a border variegated with all the 
colors of the rainbow, on a white ground. 
A few spencers have appeared over 
dresses of light colored levantine, but 
the spencer is of a wintry tint and ma¬ 
terial. 

Satin hats have, however, succeeded 
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to velvet: they are somewhat large, but 
of a bej^oming shape; yellow satin is 
much in favor for this part of dress for 
the promenade, and white satin for the 
carriage. The walking hats are simply 
ornamented with corn poppies and ears 
of corn—the carriage hats with feathers, 
white or colored:' white feathers tipped 
with fianic-coloT, are much admired. A 
fashionable bonnet for the public pro¬ 
menade is of prim rose-colored satin, 
trimmed at the edge with blond, and 
bound with flame-color; the crown 
trimmed with blond-net and flame-co¬ 
lored satin en dtnts tie hup: between 
each interstice are bunches of small 
scarlet field poppies. A beautiful simple 
bonnet of spotted satin of slatc-color, 
lined with white, has been lately intro¬ 
duced with good effect; it is of a sweet 
and becoming size and shape, in the 
village style. 

The dresses are made of a moderate 
length, to discover the shoe and instep: 
this is as it should be; for the ball¬ 
room the dress is very short. The ma¬ 
terials for dresses are levantine, barege 
silk, and white gauze, trimmed with 
colored satin, flowers and pearls, for 
the ball-room. All trimmings at the 
borders of gowns arc much lighter than 
formerly. Chenille ornaments on full 
dress are much in favor. The waists 
begin to shorten. 

There has been little alteration in 
the c-aps since we received cur last ac¬ 
counts. Small dress liats are worn at 
parties, by married l.'ulit.s, with superb 
plumes of feathers—vulture, ostrich, or 
marabouts: the latter has of late been 
confined to turbans. Yoving ladies have 
their hair arranged high on the summit 
of the crown, and ornamented until 
hows of colored riband, like the Swiss 
peasantry; though it is termed a 
lanesc head-dress: the riband is always 
of a color that forms a striking contrast 
to that of the hair. 

The favorite colors for scarfs and 
shawls arc gold-color, and bright ruby ; 
for ribands, flaine-color, and light blue. 
Turbans, if not white, arc much varie¬ 
gated, and often of gold gauze. 

Ridiios and pearls form the favorite 
articles in jewellery. Two bracelets arc 
worn; that next the wTist of rubies; and 
one just above it, of pearls. 
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An authentic memoir of the late Mrs. lladclittb, from one of her literary friends, 
would be very acceptable. 

We would gladly oblige Laura by the insertion of her essay, if she had made a 
better choice of a subject. 

We have been favored with two very sensible letters signed Jl., and dated Liver¬ 
pool. We agree with the writer in some of his criticisms, but think him iijion the 
whole rather too fastidious and severe. We are much gratified Avith his approba¬ 
tion of our labors, and we inform him that it is not our intention to confine our¬ 
selves to any particular mode of enbellishment: as our Avork proceeds, AV^e timst that 
the plan we have laid doAvn for its management will develop itself to the satisfaction 
of K. and tlie rest of our readers. 

We cannot give any answer to J. P., unless we had the whole of his Letters*' 
before us. 

We arc pleased with the translation from Spg-ur^ by V., and will endeavour 
to find room for it in some future Number. 

An acrostic by S. A. M. is rejected. 

A prologue by H. G- must share the same fate. 

W-St—^n*s parcel of poetry, which would fill seA’eral numbers of our Maga¬ 

zine, shall do no such thing, but be returned to him wlicnever he j)ieahes to send 
for it. As a taste of his quality, however, we give the foIloAvi ng exquisite 
c pirani: 

“ My friend did desire 
To Avarm at my fire 
llis toes, before be AA^ent home ; 

But, said I to him, ‘ No,* 

If you put fire and toe 
Together, you *11 burn the room.'* 

‘ The Midnight BiiU., a romance,’ is very badly tokl. It is frequently Avritton 
thus:— ^ The Jllidni^’ht Bklle — very improiicr company for us. 

^ Thp Antiquary* explains several curious customs, but he gives no authority for 
bis conclusioTis. W^hat Avili ihe pntjUshn think of his reason for laAvyers wearhig 
Idnck^ ^ It originated,' says he, ^ vvitli tlie Old Bailey practitioners, who deemed 
it but decent to appear in rtiournini^ for tiu ir clients.' 'fliis is, perhaps, presuming 
too much on their skill in htiiitr'mp; /henr. The same reason for Avearing idack^ 
might, Avith at Last equal propriety, be aj plied to phr/airians and apoihccnries. 

Sir Roger de Coverley thought fit tocel'-'brato his great grandmothers receipt as 
' tlio best in England for making a huxifi-puddin;/,* and avc cannot say that avo have 
no stomacfiiox ‘ Mrs. (rfasses" communication; but Ave really cannot indulge her 
by printing a whole string of \ family receipts* for cooking. 

To ‘ N. O.' Ave say No —we mind our p*s and ry’s better than to insert sueli 
trash. 

Urban's article is more fit for a pamphlet. 'I’hat London, from its population, 
contains more good and Avise men than any country town, may be safely admitted; 
but v/hat says Cowley : 

‘ Let but thy Avicked men from out thee go. 

And all the fools that crowd thee so, 

’ E'en thou, who dost thy millions boast, 

A village less than Is/in^ iori wilt grow, 

A solitude alinobt.’ 

The ^ Sketch from Nature* came too late for insertitm. 

^ Almack* has our decided negative. Common sense mipht have told him that— 
bdt, perbaps^ they are not on such intimate terms ! 
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ROMAKCU OF THE MIDDLE AOhS. 

It has been long allowed, that the 
Fri‘ueh poetry of roiiiiince, tVoiii the 
twelfth to the fifteenth ceiittiry, essen¬ 
tially contributed to the revival of ge¬ 
neral taste and learning. That s^iecies 
of composition^ with all its rudeness, 
extravagance, and incongruity, was not, 
however, destitute of ingenuity, spirit, 
and entertainment; but its chief merit 
consisted in a description of the customs 
and manners of the times in which the 
poets lived, who must have been un¬ 
conscious, that, in this respect, their 
productions would he best entitled to 
the attention and esteem of posterity. 
In almost every other regard, probability 
was sacrificed, common sense violated, 
and regularity despised. AVith the mar¬ 
vellous and incredible for their theme, 
the religion, morality, usages, and sen¬ 
timents of their heroes and heroines, 
were reduced to the standard of the 
period in which they wrote. Their 
archetypes are mostly amazing, nn- 
spotteil, terrific, and invincible; iiistory 
is of no value, geography too trouble¬ 
some, and chronology a ridiculous curb 
to the glorious flights of a chivalrous 
imagination. Pagans and infldels of 
every age and country are all Saracens, 
and tlie impious worshipers of the God 
of Moliammcd arc represented listening 
to the mass celebrated by cardinals in 
mosques, and believing in the mysteries 
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of the Catholic church ♦. Pontius Pi¬ 
late defies Christ to single combat, and 
Alexander, by the advice of Aristotle, 
provides himself with a grand constable, 
chamberlains, and tw'elve peers f. Ju¬ 
lius Ctesar is enamoured of a fairy queen, 
and, dying, is interred wnth all tlie rites 
of the church. The requiem is sung, 
and his grave sprinkled with holy w aterj. 
The cells and dormitories of monasteries 
and abbeys, the ceremonies and festivi¬ 
ties of the baronial castle, are trans¬ 
planted to Paradise, and angels are in¬ 
vited to beat time to the music of a 
sliephcrd's pipe. The Virgin Mary her¬ 
self leads ofl* the dance, and sings ^ ^l//f- 
hraceTL-VQus^ dc par ttnwr, ambract’z- 
while the evangelists, stationed in 
the four corners of the ball-room, play 
jigs on the French horn §. Sacra 
sccrc prajtuii<i was the ]ieculiar delight 
of the poets of the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries. Mars and Jt‘sus, Venus and 
^lary Magdalen, the martyred saints 
and Uacchus, are introduced in their 
turns ill the same production, or all to¬ 
gether in the same canto. A procession 
of priests and friars, with thipid in the 
centre, decorated with the attributes of 
the Goil of Love, moves on to witness, 
in a tournament, the valor and prowxss 
of Christian knights. The charms of 
the magician, the conjurations of the 
necromancer, and the plaintive tales of 
the lady of the enchanted castle, are ail 
mixed up and huddled together with 


• Le Grand d’Aussy, Fabliaux. + Fabliaux de Way. 

1 lioquetbrt s*ur TLlat de la Poesie Fran^'jaise, 12 vt 13 si Odes. 

§ Iva Cjur dc Paraclb parmi lea Fabliaux dc Barbazon.—Lc Grand sut la Cour dc Paradis. 
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the lives of saints, with miracles^ an* * * § 
IhemSji temptations^ and fastings The 
prowess of the champion is irresistible. 
The giantj the ogre, or the knotted oak, 
is cleft asunder. He may, indeed, oc¬ 
casionally hesitate; he may encounter 
difficulties apparently insurmountable, 
and dangers that would appal even a 
bold heart; but the recollection of the 
virtues and beauties of his mistress in¬ 
spires new ardor, infuses redoubled 
vigor. I'be crisis is at band, the nodua 
vindice disarms presents itself, and the 
thunderbolt is less fatal than his up¬ 
lifted arm. 

Among the extraordinary achieve¬ 
ments thus celebrated, it is no uncom¬ 
mon adventure for a single knight to 
undertake and accomplish the conquest 
of a kingdom, and the conversion of a 
whole.nation to Christianity. The sub¬ 
jugation of the empire of Trehisf)n<l, and 
the reduction of a number of cities on 
the banks of the Kuphrates, arc etFected 
with the loss of a few broken lances t. 
Another Paladin, no less enteiprising, 
accepts, with eagerness and delight, the 
task of proceeding to Babylon, and ex¬ 
acting from the monarch, as trophies of 
love and devotion, four of his grinders, 
and a handful of his grey beard 

For nearly four centuries these pro¬ 
ductions constituted the delight of 
France. They were considered the h< st 
standards of honor, courage, gallantry, 
and refined manners, during no incon¬ 
siderable part of that long period. 'J'hc 
Troubadours and Irouveres, the IMe- 
nestriers and Jongleurs, were bound to 
possess a thorough knowlege of all the 
favorite romances, and to repeat, either 
with or without musical accompaniment, 
any particular passage that might be re¬ 
quired. They were sung in the palaces 
of kings, in the courts of princes, and in 
the halls of the great barons of the king¬ 
dom. They were not only recited in 


society, but many of them were ex¬ 
plained and illustrated by critics and 
commentators in public schools. The 
three grand sources of romance §, with¬ 
out including the poetry of l^tovenco, 
for that, both in its subjects and strains, 
was essentially different, were the Chro¬ 
nicle of the False Turpin, the Brutus of 
Britain by Wacc, and Amadis of Haul. 
An account of each, as well as of the suc¬ 
ceeding compositions, will not, perhaps, 
he deemed altogether destitute of in¬ 
struction and entertainment. 

It would not have been at all sur¬ 
prising had the memory of C^harleinagne, 
even unaided by regular history, and 
resting solely on traditionary report, 
been held, for centuries after liis death, 
in the highest veneration. Of the princes 
of the different dynastiis that have go¬ 
verned France he is unquestionably the 
most illustrious. He was endowed, in 
an eminent dejp’ee, until the genius of 
ruling a nation, and contributing to its 
civilization, happiness, and celebrity, by 
the wisdom of liis laws and institutions. 
Upon his accession to the throne, he 
found his subjects plunged in the grossest 
ignorance and superstition, ilis father, 
Fepin, too busily employed in establish¬ 
ing his own dominion, and transmitting 
it to his family, to superintend and re¬ 
gulate the civil, religious, and political 
foundations of the state, had left tlu'iri 
in disorder and confusion. Out of this 
cljaos Charlemagne created order and 
symmetry. He excited national spirit by 
combining national strength and union, 
and under his reign glory, pre-eminence, 
pride, and distinction, belonged, for the 
first time, to the French name ||. The 
learned of all countries found protection 
and patronage at his court; the com¬ 
munication of their various acquirements 
was rewarded with noble and princvly 
munificence, and several were honored 
tvith his personal friendship If. The 


* Chronique de Jehan de iiaintre,—Partonopex de Bloys,—and others. 

"f- Roman de Gerard de Roussillon. 

J Bibliotheque Universclle des Romans—* Quatre dc ses dents macheUdres et unc poignee 
dc sa barbe grisc.’ 

§ So called, not in*the common ac(;cptation of the word, as treating of the fanciful and mar¬ 
vellous, and Ixnng the work of pqetic fiction, ]>iit from this .specie.s of productions Ijeiiig written 
in Romans, or Lingua liornana Rustica, which was the common language of the country, and 
was also known by the names of Hustica, (iallica, Gallicana, Vulgaris, Plcbeia. The word was 
indeed afU-rwards very properly applied to those wild and extraordinary sallies of imagination 
wliich characterized the productions of the Troubadours and 'J'rouvcrcs, and which we call, in 
JBngliflh, romance, or romantic* 

II Caroli inagni a?tate pro ma^ifico accipiebatur Francum esse. Prfqfat, Capit 

^ Two of the most distingui^ed were Alcutn. an Englislmian, and Peter of Pisa, an Italian. 
The former was celebrated for his attainments in the study of scripture and astronomy; the 
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expiring arts and sciences 'v<rcre snatched jurisprudence kecx>6 pace with the pr(>- 
I'roin a yawning ^ave; restored at least gress of civilization, and, while he re- 
to a temporary vigor, and cherished in gulates provinces, and partitions con- 
the bosom of Ms court *. He founded quered countries, he carefully superin¬ 
public schools +. He collected, at great tends, with the oeconoiiiy of the father 
pains and expense, the Greek and Latin of a family, the expenses of his own 
authors that had been saved from the household §. He was at all times ac- 
general wreck of the barbarians in the cessible to the complaints of the people, 
lifth century. In his taste for literature and considered himself lionorcd in being 
he was unconfined by bigotry and pre- the first judge of the nation ||. llesup- 
judicc. He preserved with equal care pressed many supi-rstitious ceremonies, 
the canticles of Davids the hymns of the which had usiirptd the place of true dc- 
church, and the warlike songs of the votion, and retonned the monasteries, 
Celts. The lyres of Homer mid Virgil, which had been long defiletl by licen- 
the bar]j of the prophet icing, anthems tiousness and debauchery; but he checr- 
in praise of the lledeemer, aiul the battle fully increased the splendor of religious 
strains of the banls of Gaul, and tlie worshixj, and consecrated to the Lord of 
fatists of the Franks, might be alter- hosts some of the richest trophies of his 
iiately heard in the royal residence, numerous victories and conquests 
Some of his pnegyrists have gone so With all these facts recorded by un- 
lar as to attribute to him, or rather to doubted authorities, with all these just 
his institutions, tlie origin of the Uni- claims to the gratitude and veneration of 
versity of Paris, and of the French Aca- posterity, so rapid w as the decline of 
demy; but this opinion is unsupported learning, of taste, and of common sense, 
by any satisfactory iiroofs f. His qua- that, in little more than a single cen- 
lifications to command an army were tury, the memory of this great monarch 
evinced by a lonj^ series of triinni»lis, was celebrated only for his jirodigious 
obtained uinlcr the most arduous dif- stature, matdiless strength, and irre- 
licultics and the most perilous trials, sistiblc valor. His real life had l>een 
anti his i)ersonal strength and courage written in vain by his secretary Egin- 
liad become prove rbial before he retired hard^*. It lay in the cathedrals and 
from the fatigues and dangers of the inonasterits of the tenth century, neg- 
iield. Ho oxteuded Ins conquests - to Iccted and confounded with the legends 
SSx)ain, Italy, Germany, Hungary,'I'ran- and necrologies of xahsts and monks, 
sylviinia, Dalmatia, and Poland. In the Other documents, and of these there 
same year he w^as seen giving laws to an were many, equally autlienlic, and at- 
asst'inbly of the nation, presiding over a fording a variety t>f interesting details 
council of three hundred prelates, and respecting his public and jirivate con- 
leading his victorious sUiudards over the d\ict, were overlooked, and liis (’apitu- 
Alps and the Pyrenees* His greatest laries, the best proofs of his talents for 
glory was, howx'vcr, derived from the legislation, seemed totally forgotten, 
excellence of his legislation. His Ca- He was swelled, by the spirit of ro- 
pitularics embrace the whole of the mance, to the size of a giant ft; he had 
social system, as it then existed. His the voracity of Garagantua, and de- 

lattcr for liis philological knowlege. Alcuin had been a disciple of the venerable Bede, and was 
sent to Koine by Egbert, archbishop of York, to receive tlie pallium in hh name from tlie hands 
of die sovereign pontiff. He became known at Ponna to Charlemagne, who w:is delighted Tvith 
his ctjnversafion, jyid prevailed on him to settle in France, where he was gratified with several 
rich abbeys, xiardcularly that of St. Hartiu, 

• Egiiih. in Vita Car. Mag.—Alcuni Epist. -(• Baluz. Capitular. 

i Pasqiiier’s Reclierclies—1>. Rivet. 

§ Montesquieu seems to have taken a masterly view of the ixditical and legislative monu¬ 
ments left hy Charlemagne, aa peculiarly suited to the age in wliich he lived.—J/Ji'.yr/f dcs 
Lotx, Ills panegyric by Bossuct, in his Dhcours mr VHistoirc Unmrsrl/c^ is equally werthy 
of the historian and the inonarcli. He has been but partially considered by Voltaire and Gibbon. 

II Eginh. in Vit. Car. L. 3.—Hincmar de Old- Pal. 

t Bonif. Epist.—Labbe Bibl. Nov.—'Mabil. Act. Bencdic. 

Eginbard’s Ijatinily is allowed to be purer dian dmt of bis contcnqxiranes, and lie is 
tliought by Joseph Scaliger anti other eminent critics to have imitated die style of iSuctoiiuis. 

tf The hciglit of CharlcniagiiiTdid not exceed six feet three inches of English mc^tsure; but 
the romance writers raised it to between ^ight and nine feet. Gatllardy htitoire lUmonesque* 
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voured, in one meal^'a quarter of a prodigious, that, with his famous sword 
sheep, and a large goose, witli a pro- Jojfcuse, he used to cleave in two a 
portionate cmantity of bread and ve- knight, armed at all points, and the 
gctablcB. llie force of his arm was so steed on which he was mounted, 

LTo he conchidecl in, our next nnviher.'^ 


TIENKY TALBOT; 

A Dramatic Scene. 

CllARACTliRS. 

Henry Talhot. 

Sir Vrancis Mordaunt. 

Eleanor, Talbot*s Sister. 

Louisa, his Ward. 

{^Thkt who’ arc acquainted with the neighbourhood of Marlow, may perhaps 
recognise Seymour Court as the scene of this little drama. It is scarcely neces¬ 
sary to say tliat the characters and the story are altogether fictitious.]] 

Scene—-dn elegant drawing-room, with windows to the ground, opening on a 

tei'race, ornamented with roses, S^c. 

Eleanor and Mordaunt, entering. 

Elean. Sir Francis Mordaunt, to a mournful house 
T hid you welcome! But you bring no comfort— 

His truest friend, his dearest! only you 
Would he rejoice to see. When 1 first heard 
Your late return from Italy, there rush’d 
Over my heart a gladness, a strange feeling, 

That glow'd like hope. 

Mor. This is a sad, sweet welcome, 

lie is no better, then ? 

Elean. Oh, no! 

Mor. And what 

Is his disease ? 

Elean. A settled melancholy. 

That doth consume his body; a decay 
Even at the noble heart. 

Mor. The cause ? 

Elean. . I know not. 

Mor. Oh, it must be some rooted malady 
That works thus in him! Never can I join 
Sadness and Henry Talbot. When we parted. 

One little year ago, I gazed on him 
As he stood on the sea beach, in all the pride 
Of youth and manly beauty, his bright glance 
Pursuing the swift vessel/and I thought. 

If ever happiness find rest on earth. 

She dwells in that fine form. High birth, high fortune. 

High talent, high pursuit, the general praise. 

The general love,—for his sweet graciousness 
Commanded hearts,—and, better still than this. 

Domestic bliss, afiection, friendship, love. 

And such a power to feel and give delight; 

Such deep humanity, sucli a fine sense 
Of beauty and of virtue! Set aside 
His one infirmity of sudden anger. 

As suddenly forgotten, and redeem'd 
By instant penitence and generous shame. 

And he might be the ideal of a man, 
nie standard all look up to. 
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Henry Talbot; a Dramatic Scene. 

Elean. "^Such he was: 

You paint him to the life. How proud was I— 

Too proud—of that dear brother! You will find ^ 

A sadly alter’d man. 

Mor. He used to be 

The very model of true cheerfulness; 

A gay and open spirit, which did feed 
Upon its own pure thoughts. All mirth, all smiles! 

Klcan, He hath forgot to smile. 

Afor. Withal so kind— 

So exquisitely kind! 

Elean. That he is still; 

Kindness and he are so incorporate. 

That death alone can part them. My dear brother! 

Mor. Such love as thine would once have soothed all ills. 

^ How long hath this change been ? 

Elean. Oh, many months! 

Ever since that summer evening on the Thames— 

That fatal August evening,—when their boat 
Upset, and Lionel Grey, his foster-brother, 

\Vas most unhappily drown’d. My brother, too. 

Striving in vain to save him, almost lost 

His life. He dived for the corse, and with the corse 

“Was brought out motionless. A fever follow’d— 

A fever on the brain:—O the black horrors 
Of tliat long dream! Those horrors pass’d away ; 

But a dark cloud remains. 

Mor. The consequence 

Of a long fever. He must change the scene; 

Must woo the sweet breath of the south; must go 
To lovely Italy. I will return 
AVith him, with you. 

Elean. Nought can persuade him hence; 

And surely—(it is terrible to say. 

To think, to feel!)—too surely this disease 

Is of the mind, the heart. Something doth weigh— 

Thou art my brother’s friend, and I to thee 
Speak as a brother—something—oh, it breaks 
My heart to think of it! 

Mor. I’d stake my life 

That he is blameless. 

Elean. Just so have I felt 

A thousand times. But then he speaks wild words. 

And my wild fear—oh, free me from that fear. 

And I will worship thee! And comfort him, 

I do beseech thee, comfort him, whate’er— 

Do not desert him, even—I caimot speak: 

But love him! Comfort him! Forsake him not! 

Mor. Never. But his best comforters must bo 
His sister—and one other. Dare 1 ask, 

AV^as there not one still dearer, whose true love, 

Whose faith, whose sympathy—I mean his ward. 

His orphan cousin, his betrothed bride ^ 

Elean. Poor, poor Louisa! Yes, she still is here. 

Poor, poor, Louisa! 

Mor. Eighteen months have pass’d 

Since I last saw her. Never did I see 
A maul so sweet, so fair, so delicate. 

Or so dcvotal—^living in his smiles. 

As the butterfly in the sunbeam. And so young, 

So made for peace and rest and happiness, 
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Htnvy Talbot; a Dramatic ScenCi 

As if slie were herself some airy creature. 

Whom the first storm would shatter. Through this grief 
What hath sustain'd her ? 

Elcan, The deceiver, hope. 

She watches Henry's cheek, and if a flush 
Of the bright treacherous hectic chance to cross it. 

Then is she happy; hangs upon his words ; 

And if one flash burst from the clouded spirit— 

One tone of the old love—^poor, poor Louisa! 

Would that she were afraid ! When it does come. 

The stroke will kill her. 

Jfon Have you tlicn no hope ? 

Elcan. Hark ! That's his step. Nay, do not rush to meet him; 
He cannot bear surprise-—Hark to that step, 
fck) slow, so feeble! He is pausing now 
For breath. Alas! alas ! is not that step 
The very knell of hope ? 

Enter Talhof, 

Here is our friend. 

Brother! 

Jffor. Dear Talbot I 

Tfl/. IVIordaunt, this is kind— 

Too kind! 

Eleatu First let us place you on your couch ; 

Then will we join to tliank this kind, kind friend 
For his kind visit. Henry, he is come 
To nurse you, to usurp my office, Henry. 

Mor, Rather to share it with you. Dearest Talbot, 

You must be well. 

TaL Oh this is kind, too kind! 

I am not worthy, I was never worthy 
Of such a friend. And now—oh go! go! go! 

Fly me! 

Mor. And wherefore ? 

TaL Why, to have thee stay 

Would be a joy—^and joy is not for me. 

Forgive me, Mordaunt; I am sick and wayward— 

Sick at my soul—^but it will soon be o'er. 

Elean, I will not have thee talk so : good my brother. 

This is no gentle welcome— \lAi1vancmfr towonh the wint/oiv leit/i 
Mordaunt 3 and sjxakinff to him apart^ —For a while 
Seem not to observe him. This strong passion then 
Will pass away. 

Mor. Is’t frequent ? 

Elean, ^ Yes. {aloud.) Sir Francis, 

Your coming is well timed. Do you remember 
When you last honor'd us, 'twas at the close 
Of a most glorious autumn. Our beech woods 
Own'd every tint of gold, from deepest red 
To palest yellow. Often would you praise 
Their woodland beauty, and as often I 
With a proud boastful spirit bade you come 
And gaze on them in May, and see the sunbeams 
Wangling across them, with such wondrop^ chan.i 
Of light am shadow, Inringuig into life 
The unspeakable beauty of their fresh green tops. 

This is the very height and prime of :— 

Said the proml boaster sooth ? Go to yon window— 

Look on the distant woode. 

Mor, 


To me this view 
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Henrif TaUfOt; a Dramatic Scene, 

Is always lovely ; loveliest as it is, 

Whate'cr the season. This smooth sloping lawn. 

Sprinkled with odorous shrubs, suddenly sinking 
Into a steepness so abrupt; the hills 
Sweeping away so finely; and between. 

Deep in the bottom, the gay pretty town. 

Mingled with trees and gardens; the church spire 

Lifting its white and taper head amidst 

The woody heights that bound the various scene; 

And undcrncatli those woods, round that fair town. 

Between those hills, the ever winding Thames— 

TaL Ah! 

Mo7\ Glides, like a glittering snake,— 

TaL Oh true 1 true I true! 

Moj\ Coyly, by snatches, at rare intervals 
Seen, but diffusing a perpetual sense 
Of Ins bright luesence—prince of streams! 

TaK Oh fatal! ^ 

Mor, to Ehan, Alas ! is that the grief? 

Tal Oh fatal! fatal! 

Fatal as man’s wild passions, as the worm 
That never dies 1 Tlie mirror where black thoughts 
And blacker deeds—What have 1 said? 

Ehan, My Henry, 

Art thou in pain? Did’st call ino? WouhVst iliou atight? 

No, did’st thou say ? IFell, 1 will leave thee, Henry! 

Z^Apart to Mor.^ Approach him not:—alone he w ill o’ennaster 
The pang that sliakes him. Make as though you lieard 
Nought tliat he says. Talk on. 

3fo)\ My heart is full. 

Etrno. And mine—Oh God! But I have learnt this sad 
Hypocrisy, this necessary hardness. 

See, he is calmer ! I beseech yon, talk— 

He listens— \^AfoiuI.'2 Then you grant that May is fair 
Even as October in our prospect here ? 

3for, The picture is as bright. And yet I miss 
The autumnal beauty of this arching roof 
Of trellis, richly hung with clustering vines, 

'fciidrils and leaves and fruit, a gorgeous frame 
For the fair picture. Sweet it was to gazti— 

And sweet it is. You look down on the w orld 
From this calm seat, as from her laf*ty nest 
The ring-dove. 

Tat. Ay, it is an apt resemblance, 

My ow'ii sweet sister bird. 

Etea?i. Nay, dearest brother, 

My nest should be more lowly; I would build 
On the ground, and look still upward. There’s a farm 
Close by—oh we must show it you, .sir Francis!— 

AVhich is almost my envy. And it is 

The prettiest walk I Through a beech-wood the path, 

A wild, rude copse-wood, winds, beneath the light 
And feathery stem.s of the young trees, so Iresh 
In their new delicate green, and so contrasting 
^Vith their slim, flexile forms, that ahnost seem 
I'o bend as the wind passes, with the firm 
Dcc^rootcd vigor of those older trees, 

And nobler,—Uiose grey giants of the woods, 

That stir not at the tempest. Oh! that path 
Is pleasant, with its beds of richest moss. 

And tufts of fairest flowers, fragrant w^oodroof 
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Hmry Talbot ; a Dramatic Scene. 

So Bilvor white, wood-sorrel elegant. 

Or light anemone. A pleasant patli 
Is that; with such a sense of freshness round us. 

Of cool and lovely light; the very air 
Has the hue of the young leaves. Downward the road 
Winds till beneath a beech, whose slender stem 
Seems toss’d across the path, all suddenly 
The close wood ceases, and a steep descent 
Leads to a valley, whose opposing side 
Is crown'd with answering woods; a narrow valley 
Of richest meadow land, wJiich creeps half up 
The opiwsite hill; and in the midst a farm. 

With its old ample orchard, now one flush 
Of fragrant bloom; and just beneath the wood. 

Close by the house, a rude deserted chalk-pit. 

Half full of rank and creeping plants, with briers 
And pendent roots of trees half covered o'er. 

Like some wild shaggy ruin. Beautiful 
To me is that lone farm. There is a peace, 

A deep repose, a silent harmony 
Of nature and of man. The circling woods 
Shut out all human eyes; and the gay orchard 
Spreads its sweet w^orld of blossoms, all unseen, 

Save by the smiling sky. That were a spot 
To live and die in. 

Mor. Beautiful it must be; 

But fancy makes the charms she tells, as the sunbeams. 
Tenderly wandering o cr those distant woods, 

Bring out their exquisite tints. 

Klean. Nay, if you doubt-— 

Brother, the sun and air to-day are join'd 
In a rare compact: 'tis the warmth of June, 

With April’s balmy breath. Come forth, dear Henry ! 

Wc *11 put my pony in the garden-chair. 

And soon convert this unbeliever. Come ! 

It will revive you. Let us lead him thither. 

You will enjoy this air. 

Tal. I am not wortliy 

To breathe it, Eleanor. That innocent joy 
Belongs to the innocent. 

Ehan. Nay, you must come. 

I '11 call Louisa, and prepare the cliaisc. 

You will not fail us, Henry ? {Exit Eleanor. 

Mor, Beautiful 

Is sisterly love ; divinely bea\itiful 
In yonder noble maid. How firm, how gentle. 

How like the purity of some old marble 

Is she in form and mind! Even her young beauty. 

The very language of her lofty brow. 

Is queen-like, till she bends to speak to thee. 

With such affectionate softness, and a look 
So touchingly sweet. Alas! I have no sister. 

How blest ye are together! 

Ted. Blest wc were; 

But now—the word is mockery; yet we were 
Once blest. You know that we were twins and orphans 
Alone in the wide world, and all the world 
To one another. I so proud of her! 

And she so fond of me! 

3/or. You still so proud; 

bhe still so fond. 
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TaL Ay ; but the joy is gone. 

Once we were call'd alikelook on «ie now, 

And look on her. A red and withering hand 
Hath past over my youth, and turn'd iny blood 
To fire. Her care, her grief, her misery. 

Am 1. 'Twill soon be past. 

iff or. Nay, you must live 

For that twin sister's sake; to pay her care; 

To bless her love. 

TaL I have no right to love; 

I am infected. That which was my bliss 
Is now my punishment. I have no right 
To kindness, hers or youfs; or that of one 
^Vliose deeper tenderness doth pierce iny heart 
As with a dagger. One so patiently. 

So exquisitely true; so trusting, yet 
8o fearful; all made up of the fond hope 
'I'hat trembling sits and smiles. What agony 
To look upon that smile, and watch that hope, 

And know how false, how hollow !—1 've deserved 
Even that bitterest drop. 

dfor. This ib indeed 

A sickness of the soul, Henry, we tw'o 
Have been, from boy to youth, from youth to man. 
Friends; not of such as borrow friendship’s name 
To gild the flimsy band that knits gay stri))lings 
In light companionship, or the politic league 
<^f subtle, selfish man ; but friends of the old 
Heroic cast, such as forbear, and bear, 

And serve, and love, and die, and trust their lives 
To the proved faith of friendship, 

7Vz/. Such we were ; 

And if a spirit so fallen— 

Afor. Such we arc ; 

And being such, I do conjure thoc, Henry, 

By that old friendship, by the gushing tears 
\Vhicli fill'd our eyes at meeting, by the love 
\Vhich even now is working in our oreasts, 

Confide in me. Disclose the fatal secret 
Which weighs upon your soul. 

TaL What ! cast the shade 

Of guilt on thy white honor ? Tell to thee, 

To thee that deadW-Never! never! never! 

Here let it die!—Iiere ! here ! Even though it swell 
My heart to bursting. 

Mor. Henry, you are ill; 

And your sick fancy, in the wayward mood, 

Turns error into crime. A purer mind, 

A nobler heart, and, set aside the rare 
And momentary flash of sudden wratli, 

A kinder tempe r - — 

TaL Momentary! Ay, 

So is the thunderbolt. 

Afor. 1 do implore, 

Even as I would sue for present life. 

Brood not upon this tale. Or tell it me. 

Or chase it from thy memory. 

7Vi/. Listen, then, 

Since thou wilt share the load,—since thou wilt wrest 
The murderer's story—^listen, 

Mof\ Murderer! 
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Ilctfry Talhol; a Dramatic Scene, 

Tal. Why, I have said it. Didst thou think that t 
Was dying for some trivial larc'eny— 

•Some poor man's common crime ? Sir, thou shall find 
I am a braver villain ! 

]\for. Talk not thus. 

1 pray you, talk not thus, lie calm! Be calm! 

Tat. And he would still a breaking heart with words, 
As (’anutc talk'd—He weeps ! Forgive me, friend ! 
Truest and best, and dearest, pardon me! 

For I am near bestraught with misery. 

And know not what I say. J'orgive me, Mordaunt, 

And listen. Didst thou e’er--First reach that water. 

And sit down here by me ; for 1 must speak 
Names that will shake my very soul, and then 
The voice may falter. Interrupt me not; 

For I have now a passing hour of strength, 

A gleam of parting light, and I would fain 
Pour into tny kind bosom my remorse. 

My agony. So ! Did you ever see 
Lionel Grey ? 

Mor, Never. 

TaL Nor his dear mother. 

The widow Grey ? 

Mor, Your nurse That kindest woma n 

Often. 

Tal. She was, indeed, the kindest woman. 

The simplest, gentlest, sweetest-spirited woman 
That ever trod the earth ;—my foster-mother. 

Who look'd around on all her little world 
With the indulgent softness that she felt 
For the infant at her breast; for me, whom most 
She loved; for me who most loved her; my refuge 
In every childish grief, the joyful sharer 
Of every childish joy! Oh how I loved 
That dear and smiling face, made beautiful 
By the warm heart, and the sort pleasant voice 
That never spake but true and gentle words ! 

That never-She is dead. And I—nay, fear not— 

This pang will pass awa\\ She had a son. 

An only child;—the milk which nourisli'd me 
Was stolen from him.—Poor Lionel! so soon 

Did I-lie was a lovely youth; most richly ' 

Deck'd with all lighter graces, music, painting, 

And poesy; and, as he grew to manhood, 

His talent grew finer and stronger. Proud 
Was his dear mother of his pretty songs. 

When Ellen Talbot sang them. 

^or. ^ 1 have heard her. 

A queen might have been proud liad such lips sung 
The lays of her king-son. 

Tat. Poor Lionel 

Was with us long and often. In our house 
And in our hearts he held a brother's place, 

I'ill he at length forgot the unequal rank 
Which we would not remember. Rash and vain, 

And most presumptuous in his love!—Alas! 

And dare I blame him ? —I!—My sister saw 
His passion for Louisa, and she strove 
To check bis hopes; but I saw nought, till all 
Fatally—^fatally—It was a day 
Of sultry August, Lionel and I 
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llenrijf Talbot; a Dramatic ^Scene. 

At annset sought the river, and embark'd 
Alone upon the waters. Oh how calm. 

How beautiful they were! How made for peace! 
I'hc golden clouds shone into them, and there 
The soft and bright blue sky, fringed in by trees. 
My soul was lapp'd in the calm loveliness, 

'Phe balmy silence. When, all suddenly, 

Lionel, heated as I think by wine. 

Demanded my Louisa’s hand. Louisa! 

My ward ! my cousin ! my affianced bride! 

My own in heart and faith ! I told him this 
Calmly ainl soothingly ; and he replied 
I’hat I might force her hand, hut that her iieart 
AVas his. Then the strong frenzy master’d me, 
And with the oar 1 dash’d him overboard, 

Stunn’d, stupefied! 1 too stood motionless, 
Stunn’d, stupefied, till I saw the drowning wrelcli 
!Mb j on the waters. Then the sense return'd ; 

The fear, the hope, the breathless agony, 

'Mie desperate struggle. How I toil'd to save 
M'hom I had murder’d! How T rowVI and swam, 
nd dived, and all but died! AVe were draw ii out 
PogcM her; he a breathless corse, and 1 
A wre ich that could not die, doom’d to live on, 
ITith the nev\% aching, gnawing consciousness 
f )f deadly crime hero at my heart—here! here !— 
Noav, am I not a murderer ? 

Mar. Surely, no. 

I I was a frenzied impulse; an unha]>py, 

Ihit unintended homicide. Thy will 

H as innocent of the deed. 

Tnl. Oft have 1 tried 

'i'o think so; but I recollect too well 

I bad a nnircU rer’s feelings when T raised- 

yei’k not to palliate. 

Mor. Yet be comforted 

AV'^hate’er the crime, surely the penalty 
May expiate; thy bitter sufferings, 

I'hy deep and true repentance! 

Tflf. Oh, if tears 

CVmld wasli out blood, miday hath pass’d but 1 
Have thus embalm’d bis memory! (Grievously 
Have 1 been punish'd ; here, in my heart’s core ; 
In undeserved respect; in praise; in love; 

III poor Louisa ; in my noble sister; 

In all the tears I cause. All lovely things 
(\imbinc to punish me; the golden evening, 

The sunny waters, and the calm blue sky, 

They are my scourges! Oh the agony 
That I have felt at kindness! Most at hers, 

The mother’s. After that most wretched night. 
My mind and body sank, alike subdued. 

For many weeks. A merciful pause it was 
()f misery ! I woke again to suffer, 

And the first person by my couch was she. 

In her deep mourning habit; her pale face 
Cover'd with tears, yet trying for a smile; 

And that voice, once so pleasant, low and hoarse. 
Yet striving still, in sweet and gentle words, 

To speak of love, and care, and gratitude 
To me—Great God! to me I —for all I dared 
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Jlcnrif Talbol ; a Dramaiie Scene. 

To save her son ! She thank'd ine^ and she bkss’d me I 
She bless'd me! Ncver^curse struck to the soul 
Like that kind woman's blessing! 

Mor. And she died ? 

TaL She died. For many weeks I watch'd her bed. 

And then I closed her eyes, and follow'd her. 

And saw her laid by him! That was my death-stroke. 
Then, when the earth fell cold on both my victims. 

My doom was seal'd. 

Mor. Oh say not so, dear Henry! 

Live for us all. For poor Louisa, live!— 

For thy own Eleanor!—for me I 
Tal. " My heart 

Is lighter. When I die, if Eleanor 
Should grieve, as well i think ^he will,* oh ! tell liei' 

My story ; she will then be comforted 
That I am in my grave. Poor, poor Louisa ! 

AVhen the oak falls, the ivy dies with it: 

And she-^But I am better, lighter, tasier 

Ill body and in soul. There is no balm 
iSo healing as a good man’s pity. 

3for, Say 

His love, his deep respect. Thou hast well practised 
The painfullest and noblest of all virtues— 
liepentance. Comfort thee! Look forward, onward : 
Think in thy being how much happiness 
Is lapt. 

Tal, Oh, my true friend! Hark! She comes here ! 

I know her tread afar,—her nyraph-like tread, 

So light and quick. The graceful greyhound scarce 
Can match her graceful speed. 

Enter Eleanor and Lvuim. 

Louisa, Sir Francis, welcome \ 

This is indeed a happiness.—How well 
He looks! Plow much revived ! 

Elean, His face is flush'd 

But that— 

Louisa, Look at his eye! and see f see ! see ! 

He smiles again ! Oh blessings on his head 
Mliose coining caused that smile! 

Mor, Why such a blessing 

Might «lraw a man from Afric. 

Louisa, 1 could chide him 

That he did not come sooner, the dear friend, 

Bringer of health and comfort. 

Tal. My Louisa, 

1 do begin to hope. 

Louisa, Oh blessed sound! 

Talbot. When shall we forth into the woods, fair Ellen ? 
Elean. First, dearest brother, rest a while, 'fhe sun 
Is overcast. Wait till the clouds disperse. 

Rest thee. Ay, so. Now, shall I read to thee } 

Tal. No. All this day, an old and favorite strain 
Hath echoed in mine ear. Wilt thou not sing it 
PV me, Louisa } 

Louisa. Yes! oh yes! 

Elean. But listening 

To her sweet voice is not repose. 

Mor. “What then } 

Elean. Pleasure, exciting, searching, rapturous pleasure! 
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Yet sing to him, Louisa! See how pak, 

How shivering—Henry, thou art ill again ? 

Till. No; 'twill pass off. Dearest and kindest sister. 

Believe, 'twill pass away. Now sing. 

T 40 uisa. ^Yliat song } 

TaL That which is ringing in mine ears. The strain, 

VYhich, by the old tradition of our house, 

\y as wont to usher in the nuptial morn 
Of all the Talbots—which 1 used to call 
Our bridal song, Louisa. 1 would fain 
Hear that song once again. 

I^ouisa. Not that! not that! 

Wean. Yes. 'Tis a pleasant and a ringing air. 

And suits thee well; thy springy form, thy voice. 

Young, lively, clear, thy blushing smile. Thouseem'st 
At once the quaint musician, the light nymph, 

JStrewer of flowers, and the fair bride. Sing! sing! 

Let *s hear tliat pleasant strain.—Still paler!—Sing! 

Louisa sin^s. 

Forth the lovely bride ye bring: 

< Jayest flowers before her fling. 

From your high-piled baskets spread, 

JMaidtns of the fairy tread ! 

Strew them far, and wide, and high, 

A rosy shower 'twdxt earth and sky! 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Bright jonquil, in golden pride. 

Fair carnation, peak'd and dyed, 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Oark-eyed pinks, with fringes light. 

Rich geraniums, clustering bright. 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Flaunting pea, and harebell blue. 

And damask rose of deepest hue. 

And puj'est lilies, maidens, strew ! 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Home the lovely bride ye bring : 

Choicest flowers before her fling, 

Till dizzying streams of rich perfume 
Fill the lofty banquet-room ! 

Strew tlie tender citron there. 

The crush’d magnolia proud and fair. 

Strew about! Strew about I 
(Grange blossoms, newly dropp’d. 

Chains from high acacia cropp'd. 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Pale musk-orosc, so light and fine, 

Cloves, and stars of jessamine. 

Strew about! Strew about! 

Tops of myrtle, wet with dew, 

Nipp’d where the leaflets sprout anew. 

Fragrant bay-leaves, maidtms, strew! 

Strew about* !- 


* Tot the Imithcn of thia song ‘ Strew about! Strew about!’ I am inilcbled to a song in 
^homas C’ampion’s Memorable Masque.* 
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Elean. Oh help! he faints! Help! help! His breath is gone. 

Mor. Alas ! alas ! he ne'er-T cannot liud 

A pulse—^alas! he's dead! 

Louisa. Dead ! Pare not say it! 

*Tis but a swoon. He's better. lie 11 be well. 

Did he not say so,—he whose voice was truth ? 

And dost thou dare—Oh rouse thee, my own Henry, 

And I will sing to thee- 

Klta i. Oh hush ! hush I hush ! 

Jjottisfh Anil sing to thee the song thou lov’st so well. 

Pale musk-rosc so light and fine. 

Cloves, and stars of jessamine— 

E/eau. C'casti! cease! Oh this is horrible! A Veep, weep ! 

A\"eep for thy Henry! He is gone ! the kindest. 

The tendcrest, the best !—Her brain is wandering. 

Lsjuha Home the lovely bride ye bring— 

I cannot sing. I have no breath, f tremble 
At my own voice. And ho—he listens not. 

Henry! He hears me not. He's dead! he *s dead I 
Eleanor, he is dead I 
^ Elean. She, too, will die ; 

That other dearest thing I And I alone. 

And desolate— 

Mor. No, Ellon, not alone I 

Khaiu Oh tell me, thou Jiis friend, what load of grief— 

Mor, He died a penitent. 

Elmn. For that, thank Heaven! 

All else may be endured. Aly kindest brother! 

MytendercstI my best! Farewell! Farewell! Nf. 


MODliKN ANTIou us. 

Early in the present century there 
lived in the ancient town of B. two 
complete and remarkable specimens of 
the ladies of eiglity years ago—ladies 
cased inwardly and outw'ardly in Addison 
and whalebone. How they had been 
preserved in this entireness, amidst the 
collision and ridicule of a country town, 
seemed as puzzling a question as the 
preservation of bees in amber, or muni- 
niies in pyramids, or any.other riddle 
that serves to amuse the naturalist or the 
antiquarian. But so it was. They were 
old maids and sisters, and so alike in 
their difference from all other women, 
that they may be best described together; 
any Uttfe non-resemblance may be noted 
afterwards; it was no more than nature, 
prodigal of variety, would make in twa 
leaves from the same oak-tree. 

Both, then, were as short as uromen 
inrell could be without being entitled to 
the name of dwarf, or carried about to 
fairs for a show;—^both were made oonsi- 
4erably shorter by the highest of all 
high heels; and the tallest of all tall caps. 


each of which artificial elevations was at* 
ostentatiously conspicuous as the legs 
and cover of a pipkin, and served equally 
to add to the squaine.ss of the real ma¬ 
chine; both were lean, wrinkled, wi¬ 
thered, and old; both enveloped tlieir age<l 
IHjrsons in the richest silks, displayed 
over la^c hoops, and stays the tightest 
and stiflSst thaf; ever pindied in a beauty 
of George tlwf^cond’s reign. The gown 
was of that make formerly, I believe, 
called a sacque, and of a pattern so 
enormous, that one flower, with its stalk 
and leaves, would nearly cover the three 
Quarters of a yard in lengtli, of which 
tile tailmight,at a moderate computation, 
consist. Over this they wore a gor¬ 
geously figured apron, whose flourishing 
white embroidery in size with the 
plants on the robe; a mowy muslin ncck- 
Wchief, riddly pinned down; and over 
that a bla<^ tippet of the same 
shape, parting at the middle, to display a 
gay breast-knot. The riband of which 
this last decoration was composed was 
generally the same which adorned the 
towering lappeted cap, a sort of poppy 
colour, which they called Pompadour. 
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I'Jie sleeves were cut ofF below the 
elbows with triple ruffles of portentous 
length. Brown leather mittens, with 
peaks turned hack, and lined with blue 
satin, and a variety of tall rings in an 
odd, out-of-fashion variety of enameling, 
and figures of hair, completed tlie de¬ 
coration of their hands and arms. The 
carriage of these useful members was at 
least equally singular; they had adapted 
tlicmselvcs in a remarkable manner to 
the little taper wasp-like point in which 
the waist ended, to which «the elbows, 
ruffles and all, adhered as closely as if 
they had been glued, whilst the ringed 
and mittened hands, when not employed 
in knitting, were crossed saltier-wise, in 
front of the apron. The other termina¬ 
tion of their Rgure was adorned with 
black stuff shoes, very peaked, and 
with points upwards, and massive silver 
buckles. Their walking costume was, 
in winter, a black silk cloak, lined with 
rabbet-skins, with holes for the arms; in 
summer, another tippet and a calash,— 
no bonnet could hold the turreted cap. 
Their motion out of doors was inde¬ 
scribable ; it most nearly resembled sail¬ 
ing. I'hey seemed influenced by the wind 
in a way incidental to no moving thing, 
except a ship or a shuttlecock ; and, in¬ 
deed, one boisterous blowing nigh t, aiiout 
the equinox, when standing o:i some 
liigh stone steps, waiting for a carriage 
to take her home from a party, tlu; wind 
did catch one of them, and, but for the 
intervention of a tall footman, who seized 
her as one would seize a lly-away um¬ 
brella, and held her down by main 
force, the poor little lady would have 
been carried up like an air-balloon. Her 
ft'clings must have been pretty much 
similar to those of Gulliver in Brobdig- 
nag, when flown away with by the eagle. 
Half a miimte later, and she was gone. 

So far they were exact counterparts. 
The chief variation lay in the face. 
Amidst the general hue of age and 
wrinkles, you could just distinguish that 
Mrs. Theodosia had been brown, and 
Mrs. Frances fair. There was a yellow 
shine here and there amongst the white 
hairs, curiously rolled over a cushion high 
above the foreliead, that told of Fanny's 
golden locks; whilst the purely grey 
rouleau of Mrs. Theodosia showed its 
mixture of black and white still plainer. 
Mrs. Frances, too, had the blue eye, with 
a laughing light, which so often retains 
its flash to extreme age; wliilst Mrs. 
Theodosia's orbs, bright no longer, had 


once been hazel. Mrs. Theodosia's aqui¬ 
line nose, and long sociable chin, evinced 
that disposition to meet which is com¬ 
monly known by the name of a pair of 
nut-crackers; Mrs. Frances' features, on 
the other hand, were rather terse and 
sharp. Still there was, in spite of these 
material differences, that look of kindred, 
that inexplicable and indefinable family 
likeness, which is so frequently found in 
sisters; greatly increased in tiie present 
case by a similarity in the voice that 
was quite startling. Both tongues were 
quick and clear, and high and lattling, 
to a degree that seemed rather to belong 
to matdiinery than to human articula¬ 
tion ; and when welcomes and how-d'ye- 
dos were pouring both at once on either 
side, a stranger was apt to gaze in ludi¬ 
crous perplexity, as if beset by a ventri¬ 
loquist, or haunted by strange echoes. 
^Vhen tlic immediate cackle subsided, 
they were easily distinguished. Mrs. 
Theodosia was good, anti kind, and ho¬ 
spitable, and social; Mrs. Frances was all 
that, and was besides shrewd, and clever, 
and literary, to a tlegree not very common 
ij) her day, though not aj>proaching to 
the pitch of a blue-stocking lady of the 
present. Accident \vas partly the cause 
of this unusual love of ktttrs. 'I'hey 
had known Kicbard'^oii; had been ad¬ 
mitted among.U his flower-garden of 
young ladies; and still talked familiarly 
of Miss Highmore, ?\liss Fielding, Miss 
Collier, and Miss Mulso.—tlioy had 
never learned to ca^l her Mrs. Chapoiie. 
Latterly the taste had been renewed and 
quickenetl, by their having the honor of 
a distant relationsln'p to one of the most 
amiable and unfortunate of modern poets. 
So Mrs. Frances studied novels and 
poetry, in addition to her sister's sermons 
and cookery-books ; tliough (as she used 
to boast) without doing a stitch tin* k.^s 
of knitting, or playing a pool tlie fewer 
in the course of the year. Their usual 
occupations were those of other useful old 
ladies; superintending the endowed girls' 
school of the town with a vigilance and 
a jealousy of abuses that might have done 
honor to Mr. Hume ; taking an active 
part in the more private charities, dona¬ 
tions of flannel petticoats, or the loan of 
baby-things; visiting in a quiet way; 
and going to church whenever the church 
door w^as open. 

Their abode was a dwelling ancient 
and respectable, like themselves, that 
looked as if it had never undergone the 
slightest variation, inside or oiit, since 
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they had been born in it. The rooms 
were many^ low and small; full of little 
windows with little panes^ and chimneys 
stuck perversely in the corners. The 
furniture was exactly to correspond; 
little pitches of carpets in the middle of 
the slippery, dry-rubbed floors; tables 
and chairs of maho^!;aiiy, black with age, 
but exceedingly neat and bright; and 
Japan cabinets anil old Oiina, which 
Mr. Beckford might have enm‘d—trea¬ 
sures which had cither never gone out of 
fashion, or had come in again. The 
garden was beautiful and beautifully 
placed; a series of terraces descending 
to rich and finely timbered meadows, 
through which the slow magnifii^ent 
Thames rolled under the fine chalky 
hills of the pretty village of C. It was 
bounded on one side by the remains of 
an old friary, the end wall of a chapel 
with a Gothic window of open tracery in 
high preservation, as rich as point lace. 
It was full too of old-fashioned durable 
flowers, Jessamine, honeysuckle, and the 
high-scented fraxinclla; 1 never saw that 
delicious plant in such profusion. The 
garden-walks were almost as smooth as the 
floors, thanks to the two assiduous serving 
maidens (nothing like a man servant ever 
entered this maidenly abode) who at¬ 
tended it. One, the under damsel, was 
a stout strapping country wench, changed 
from time to time as it happened; the 
other was as much a fixture as her mis¬ 
tresses. She had lived with them for 
forty years, and, except being twice as big 
and twice as tall, might have passed for 
another sister. She wore their gowns, 
(the two just made her one) caps, ruffles, 
and aprons; talked with their voices and 
their phrases; followed them to cliurch, 
and school, and market; scolded the 
school-mistress; heard the children their 
catechism; cut out flannel petticoats, 
and knit stockings to give away. Never 
was so complete an instance of assimi¬ 
lation ! She had even become like them 
in face. 

Having a brother who resided at a 
beautiful seat in the neighbourhood, and 
being to all intents and purposes of the 
patrician order, their visitors were very 
select, and rather more from the country 
than the town. Six formed the general 
number,—one table—a rubber ora pool— 
seldom more. As the only child of a 
very favorite friend, I used, during the 
holidays, to be admitted as a supernu¬ 
merary; at first out of compliment to 
mama; latterly 1 stood on my ovrn merits. 


1 was found to be a quiet little girl; an 
excellent hander of muffins and cake; 
a connoisseur in green tea; an amateur 
of quadrille—the most entertaining of 
all games to a looker-on ; and, lastly and 
chiefly, a great lover and admirer of cer¬ 
tain hooks, which filled two little shelves 
at cross corners with the chimney— 
namely, that volume of C’owper's Poi'ins 
which contained John Giljiin, anil the 
whole seven volumes of sir Charlo.s 
Grandison. With what delight 1 used 
to take down those dear books ! It was 
an old edition;—^perhaps that very first 
edition which, as Mrs, Barbauld says, 
the fine ladies used to hold up to one 
another at llanelagh,—anil adorned with 
prints, not certaiiily of the highest merit 
as works of art, but which served ex¬ 
ceedingly to realise the story, and to 
make us, as it were, personally acquainted 
with the characters. Tlie costume was 
pretty much that of my worthy liostesscs, 
especially that of the two Miss Selbys; 
there was even in Miss Nancy's face a 
certain likeness to Mrs. Frances. I re¬ 
member I used to Avoiultr whether she 
carried her elbows in the same way. 
Ilow 1 read and believed, and believed 
and read; and liked lady (t. though I 
thought her naughty; and gave all my 
wishes to Harriet, though I thought 
her silly; and loved Emily with my 
whole heart! Clementina I did not 
quite understand; nor (1 am half afraid 
to say so) do I now; and sir Charles 
I positively disliked. He was the only 
thing in the book that I ilishelicved. 
Those bowings seemed incredible. At 
last, however, 1 extended my faith even 
to him; partly influenced by the irre¬ 
sistibility of the autlior, j^artly by the ap¬ 
pearance of a real living beau, who in the 
matter of bowing might almost have 
competed with sir Charles himself. This 
beau was no other than the town mem¬ 
ber, who, with his brother, was, wdien 
in the country, the constant attendant at 
these chosen parties. 

Our mi'tnher was a man of seventy, 
or thereabout, but wonderftilly young 
looking and well preserved. It was said, 
indeed, -that no fading belle was hi ttcr 
versed in cosmetic secrets, or more de¬ 
voted to the duties of the toilet. Fresh, 
upright, unwrinkled, pearly-teethed, and 
point device in his accoutrements, he 
might have passed for fifty ; and doubt¬ 
less often did pass for such when apart 
from his oid-looking younger brotlicr; 
who, tall, lanky, shambling, long-yi- 
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naj^rrl, and loosely dressed, qave a very 
vivid idea of Don Quixote, when stripped 
of his armour. Never was so consum¬ 
mate a courtier as our member! Of good 
family and small fortune, he had early 
in life been seized with the desire of 
representing the town in which he rc- 
sideil; and canvassing, sheer canvassing, 
without eloquence, without talent, with¬ 
out bribery, had brought him in and 
kept him in. 'I’here his ^ ambition 
stoppetl. To be a member of parliament 
was with him not the means but the end 
of advancement. For forty years he re¬ 
presented an independent borough, and, 
though regukrly voting with every suc¬ 
cessive ministry, was at the end of liis 
career as poor as when he began. He 
never sold himself, or stood susi>ected of 
selling himself—^perhaps he might some¬ 
times give himself away, itut that he 
could not help. It was almost impos¬ 
sible for him to say No to any body,— 
quite so to a minister, ora constituent, or 
a constituent’s wife or daughter. So he 
passed bowing and smiling through the 
w^orld, the most disinterested of courtiers, 
the most subservient < of upright men, 
with little other annoyance than a sep¬ 
tennial alarm,—for sometimes an op¬ 
position was threatened, and sometimes 
it came; but then he went through a 
double course of smirks and hand-shak¬ 
ings, and all was well again. The great 
grievance of his life must have been the 
limitation in the number of franks. His 
apologies when he happened to be full 
were such ns a man would make for a 
great fault; his lamentations such as 
might become a great misfortune. Of 
cuurse there was something ludicrous in 
this courtliness, but it was not contempti¬ 
ble; it only wanted to be obviously 
disinterested to become respectable. The 
expression might be exaggerated; but 
the feeling was real. . He was always 
ready to show kindness to the utmost 
of his power to any human being. lie, 
would nave been just as civil and supple 
if he had not been M. P. It was his 
vocation. He could not help it. 

This excellent person was an old ba¬ 
chelor; and there was a rumor, some 
forty or fifty years old, that, in the days 
of their bloom, there had been a little 
love affair, an attachment, some even 
said an engagement how broken nQne 
could tell, between him and Mr8.Frances. 
Certain it is, that there were symptoms 
of flirtation still. His courtesy, always 
gallant to every female, had something 
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more real and more tender towards 
^ Fanny,’ as he was wotit to call her; 
and Fanny on her side was as conscious 
as heart could desire. She blushed and 
bridled; fidgeted with her mittens or 
her apron ; flirted a fan nearly as tall as 
herself, and held her head on one side 
with that peculiar air which I have 
noted in shy birds, and ladies in love. 
She manoeuvred to get him next her at 
the tea-table; liked to he his partner at 
whist; loved to talk of him in his absence; 
knew to an hour the time of his retum; 
and she did not even dislike a little gentle 
raillery'on the subject—even I—But, 
traitress to my sex, how can I jest with 
such feelings ? Rather let me sigh over 
the world of woe, that in fifty years of 
hopeless constancy must have passed 
through that maiden heart! I'hc timid 
ho])c; the sickening suspense; the slow, 
slow fear; the bitter disappointment; 
the powerless anger; the relenting; the 
forgiveness; and then again, that in¬ 
terest, kinder, truer, more unchanging 
than friendship, that lingering woman’s 
love—Oh how can I jest over such feel¬ 
ings ? They are past away—^for she is 
gone, and he—but they clung by her to 
the last, and ceased only in death. 

M. 


THE CJIMBBinOE DECAMERON. 

FIRST TALE. 

MV GllANDrATHER. 

Mv grandfather was the’squire of the 
parish in whicli he resided; and althougli 
there were perhaps many wiser, and 
certainly several within a little distance 
who were richer than he, yet, as he was 
really a worthy possessor of a fine old 
family mansion, displayed very hand¬ 
some arms upon a handsome earri:ige, 
gave smart liveries, and occupied flie 
best pew in the church, he was generally 
considered as the first man in the parish. 
He was a ivell-looking fattish gentle¬ 
man, of a ruddy complexion, always ex¬ 
ceedingly well dressed; and his head, 
powdered as white as snow, formed a 
Xierfect contrast to the shining black 
of his shoes or boots. Every thing in hia 
house accorded with his person; and it 
was so i>erfectly regulated, that it ax>- 
peared to go by a kind of machinery, 
which, I eoncluue, was set in motion by a 
joint consultation between him and the 
resxiectablc woman who, for twenty-three 
years, had, in the joint offices of house¬ 
keeper and ladies’ maid, been his prime 
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engineer. How it was done 1 know not; 
but certainly every thing seemed to go 
upon wheels; the dinners were always 
good and plentiful, yeL^ exapt on days 
of invitation, no expensive luxury was 
ever visible; for iny graiulfather was so 
situated, that, in keeping up his estii- 
blishiiicnt, as times grew harder, it was 
necessary to count the cost. It was the 
business of his life; he did it well; 
nothing was wanting, nothing was su¬ 
perfluous; and his servants knew his 
ways so well, and had lived with him so 
long, that they were, with few exceptions, 
willing to contribute their sbare to an 
effect of wbirh tltcy were juoud: they 
knew' that to have lived at ’iSquirc jVIid- 
dlctoii’s was a cliaracUr for all th(‘ 
virtues required in tlu'irstatirm. 

My grandfather ^vas content with the 
praise of lieing the best carver, and 
giving the best dinners, in tlie country ; 
he never pretended to do more. He 
read tlie netvspapers, but nothing else, 
.save the Bible on Sunday evenings. He 
never talked even on politics, except 
when he wished to express his high re¬ 
spect for the good old king. He always 
said, ^ the marrow of a newspaper lay in 
a small compass.' 1 remember being 
much puzzled to And out ^ grandpfipa’s 
marrow,' and was not less so, wlicn told, 
it was ‘ the price of .stocks,* with which 
it was said he had a great deal to do, for 
he had put the greater part of his jiro- 
perty into them. 

My grandmother was a very different 
person from him in every respect; yet 
they agreed admirably. She was very 
pretty, and set up for being, by turns, 
very musical, and very literary; .some¬ 
times slic had robust health, and piqued 
herself on being the most fearless horse¬ 
woman in the country; hut, as time 
advanced, she became most remarkable 
as a great invalid. Happily for both, 
she never once adopted the idea of being 
the ^ most notable or managing lady * in 
the parish: if she had, all connubial 
felicity must have been at an end ; for, 
although the 'squire really loved her 
fondly, and was very proud of her attain¬ 
ments, and has been heard to say, 
many a time, '^she has ten times more 
sense than I have,* yet it is certain he 
never would have allowed her to infringe 
on his department. She dwelt in her 
house as a visitant, and of course re¬ 
ceived all her giie.sts with the courteous¬ 
ness of an unemhanrassed mind, and she 
played off her accomplishments so long 
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as she was able, I dare say in a very t-ii- 
tertaining stylo; but this vfas heforo 
my time. Siclmcss seized lur in the 
prime of lur days (for she was much 
younger than her husband), and in con¬ 
sequence of her being confined to her 
apavlment, which many x^cople were 
ready to condemn iia affected, all visiting 
was contracted to a few friends. IVIy 
grandfatlu t’s occuxiations and aniusc- 
uients continued the same ; tliose of his 
lady centred in writing letters and 
reading novels and hooks of medicine, 
from which she was hapj)ily not inca¬ 
pacitated. 

lliey had twt) sons, between whose 
birth nearly seven years elapsed, during 
which a girl had been born, who just 
pcei>cd into the world «and left it, yet 
lu'ver failed to he lamented by the old 
gentleman ns if the want of lur was a 
very sen.sihlc one in all his enjoyments 
of life ; and though few pcoph' ever gave 
my dear grandfather credit for any ima¬ 
gination, yet 1 am sure from this cir¬ 
cumstance that he had one (though he 
seldom used it), and had exorcised it in 
the liopc of what his girl would have 
been to him. He married ray grtind- 
mothcr, a pretty school-girl and an orphan 
heiress, when he was a steady young man 
of twenty-eight, with whom a prudent 
guardian could trust so delicate a ediarge; 
and he ever kept her in his eye as. 
a choice ornament, a piece of idyfit, 
which it was his duty to guard at «// 
time.s and exhibit at firoper times; as 
one over whom his power was absolute 
as a husband, but whom he was hound 
to treat kindly as a gentleman (1 must 
own, dearly as 1 love him, 1 would rather 
not be married to such a sort of person): 
and 1 think he wanted a daughter for a 
rofifpniiion. 

My papa was in person very like his 
father, whilst Edward greatly rcseinhlcd 
his motlicr; and these parents showed 
their affection for each otlier, by feeling 
a decided partiality for the child like their 
partner. My graiidmama justiffed her¬ 
self by speaking of the elder son, who 
bore her maiden name of Waller, ^ as the 
representative of her family,’ and the 
’squire loved Edward, ^because he bore 
his own name—^because he had not a 
girl to he fond of, and because he was 
the prettiest child to his mind that ever 
his eyes looked upon.’ 

I believe all these bccauscs had some¬ 
thing to do with the stocks and money; 
for ms whole heart was given to making 
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Edward a man of the world; and, as 
my papa obtained a line house and a 
good estate on the mother's side, it v/as 
all very well: he .also marric<l the person 
Ills mother wished when he was twenty- 
two, and settled on tlie WaUer estate, 
with all the very circumstances of 
dress, etiquette, and splendid connex¬ 
ions, which my dear little graiidmama 
loved most dearly. The whole matter 
was arranged in her dressing-room, ac¬ 
cording to Ih'r wislics ; for the first time 
in her life she was not only nominally, 
but actually mistress of her house, and 
of all things therein or connected there¬ 
with ; a blight seemed to pervade the 
faculties of my grandfather, who, al¬ 
though jdeased with the marriage, took 
so little interest in it, that the power of 
lus lady rose day by day, till some 
thought she would even order the wed¬ 
ding dinner; and it is certain that she 
did venture to say something one day 
about a ' a turbot,but she was prudent, 
and, as soon as she saw a frown gather¬ 
ing, retreated like Catharine Parr, and 
said, ‘ that she thought she could cat a 
litth? turbot hestlfV—all was well—my 
grandfather’s genius shone conspicuous 
and triumphant; there was almost every 
good thing, hut no turbot. 

Ilut why had the mind of the good 
'sfpiiro been thus involved in gloom? 
Edward, his darling, had some months 
before returned home from a distant 
seminary, to the joy of his licart, and the 
delight of his eyes. All the village had 
been loud in his praise; for, in every 
youthful party, he was the ^ flower of the 
flockhis grace, his beauty, the gentle¬ 
ness and the spirit of his manners, won 
the hearts of the young, and the elder 
spoke of ^his lejirniiiiJ* and knowlege, his 
modesty and good sensj.' If my grand¬ 
mother had not been so deeply engaged 
with my father's wedding, her predi¬ 
lection in his favor would certainly have 
been shaken;—as it was, she was proud 
of Edward, and almost doubted the 
justice of her own which had 

decreed, ^ that, as Edward had boon pro¬ 
nounced an excellent scholar, he should 
be brought up to the bar, and not only 
gain high honors, but great wealth, 
which in due time should acscend to the 
children of Waller, as it was a favorite 
maxim with her, that * younger brothers 
ought never to think of marrying.* 

At this lime there was a public house 
at the eui of the villago, the landlord of 
■ wdiich had tw o daughters so remarkably 


handsome as to attract inevitable atten¬ 
tion. They could not exactly he called 
[ twin rose-buds,’ for they were different 
in their style of beauty, the elder being 
more strikingly handsome, the younger 
(then under fifteen) being singularly de¬ 
licate, and so modest and retiring, that 
it was difficult to obtain a fair view of 
)]er exquisite countenance, one of those 
rare works in which nature forms a mo- 
delfor art.—Her complexion w^asperfectly 
fair, enlivened by the tints of the rose ; 
her eyes blue, and the form of her mouth 
inimitable; and, indeed, her face greatly 
resembled that of Edward Middleton, ex¬ 
cept that the clustering brown curls on his 
forehead were several shades darker than 
her ringlets—that his features were all 
larger, and his great height, and high 
brow, divested him, at the age of seven¬ 
teen, of any improper share of effe¬ 
minacy. 

'Whether it was a w^hisper of this like¬ 
ness, or of the general admiration excited 
by Mary .and Betsy at ‘ the (ilobe,’ I know 
not; but it is certain, that from the very 
firstiSumlay of Edward sreturn,he place<l 
himself in such a corner of the pew at 
church, that he could see these girls 
come in, and that he looked very near 
as often at them as at his prayer-book— 
but who did not look at them ? even the 
young vicar took that liberty: the girls 
were looked at to be always admired, 
and sometimes ])itied; for their mother 
dressed them like ladies, and so took 
them out of their sphere ; but her anxiety 
to place them in a better, certainly pre¬ 
served them from the vulgarity and the 
temptations which appertained to their 
own. 

Edward naturally had some degree of 
pride: he inherited it from his mother ; 
nor was his father devoid of that which 
is distinguished as ^necessary pride;' 
and, though he looked often and long, 
he aTtainly thought not of stepping out 
of his way: but there is a fatality in 
these things. With a large acquaint¬ 
ance, he had yet no companion; and in 
the evenings, when he took a stroll, his 
favorite walk was over the common. 
He passed the back of the Globe, which 
had a long garden, where the girls often 
sat with their sewing, or gathered tlic 
peas and strawberries. It wjis said 
* tliathc used to converse over the hedge.* 
At first he spoke to both ; but he soon 
attacived himself to one. The elder 
sister had met with a lover, and w.'is 
not sorry when Betsy was drawn aside. 
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Whetlier Edward spoke of love is not 
known, but it is certain, that a poetical 
volume belonging to him was continually 
in Peiey’s hands, and became the cause 
of such a scolding from her mother, that 
it reached the guests in the Globe, from 
whom it traveled to the servants at the 
hall, and in due time (and from kind 
and proper feelings only) was revealed 
to the mistress of the mansion. 

My grandmother was fully engaged 
in my father's affairs, and could have 
listened to nothing of less moment—she 
was alarmed, distressed, and very angry; 
hut her general good temper, and her 
habitual obedience, prevented her froni 
addressing Edward in the language of 
passion; she remonstrated with liini 
Aviselv, she awakened his family pride 
and his parental attachment, and pro¬ 
mised to guard his secret from his father 
if he W’ould amend his ways. He pro¬ 
mised, and for a time fulfilled his pro¬ 
mise ; but the roses forsook his cheeks, 
his appetite failed, and all the good 
things of the housekeeper failed to tempt 
it. Accident, however, produced another 
temptation to acquaintance. Mary was 
married (very well married) at a di¬ 
stance ; Betsy sometimes might be found 
alone, and there was a long iiarrow lane, 
with a straggling coppice, in which * so 
fair a thing should not travel alone.’ 
Edward guarded the treasure, was seen, 
had broken his word, and was denounced 
by his mother with severity as ‘ unw’ortliy 
of his family.' 

^ Mr, Middleton,’ said she, with a finn- 
ness she seldom assumed, ^eiUier this 
young man must be removed, or he will 
ruin himself or the girl; in either case 
we must disown him—exert yourself and 
save him from error.’ 

The 'squire's heart ached to its core, 
and he spoke to hi» son with a tender¬ 
ness which so touched poor Edward, 
that he eagerly expressed a wish for the 
purchase of a commission, saying ^ that 
absence and a busy life would doubtless 
cure him,' and protesting (truly 1 doubt 
not) ^tbat whatever his manners might 
have implied, his lips had not spoken of 
love to his rustic chosen one, whom he 
declared to be the most modest and art¬ 
less of human beings, and one who 
would grace the most exalted station I* 
' He departed, to the satisfaction of his 
motlier, and in some sort of his father, 
who said to himself many times, * I have 
saved my boy!’ But yet his heart was 
heavy; the cuann of his house had fl(Hl; 


and he again adverted to the loss 
baby, and spoke of himself as a bereaved 
father. 

Edward went abroad, hut his ardent 
spirit was not gratified in its desire of 
seeing much service.. Bcstlcss and un¬ 
easy, he plunged into dissipation; and 
the liberality of his father, who ivas ever 
willing to strip himself to the utmost for 
the accommodation of his darling, con¬ 
tributed to this evil. Five years of ab¬ 
sence had introduced into the family 
a most amiable daughter-in-law, a girl 
(myself) who was taken at the end of 
three years to supply the want of a fe¬ 
male and a little heir, who was the joy 
of my grandmother’s heart; hut alas! all 
of us put together could hardly supply 
the want of Edward. 

The following spring liis return was 
announced by a superior officer, wdio spoke 
of him as only slightly wounded, but yet 
in a state of great weakness ; wt hail 
scarcely received the letter, when the 
invalid arrived. 

'Ah! how must he be changed !* the 
first sight of him seemed to add twenty 
years to the age of my grandfather; but, 
as he was advanced in rank, his mother 
took comfort.—1 believe he w’as in what 
is called the last stage of a decline, but 
his wound was healed, and he spoke 
much of milk and country air; and 
I well remember he said ' he would take 
me many pretty walks,’ and he asked 
after every person in the village—' who 
was married? who was dead? and whose 
was the new house near the church ?’ 

' There are three new houses—that at 
the end with the smart shop belongs to a 
baker, who, I believe, sets up as a kind 
of confectioner too. He marritd a few 
months since an old acquaintance of 
yours—a very proper match ! lie is a 
very well-looicing young man, and has 
a little money—indeed ilawkeswortli says 
he is a very careful, prudent person.' 

' I think,' said Edward, ' J will go 
to Matlock. Will you go with me, 
lather ?' 

‘ I will go with thee any where/ said 
the 'squire, struggling against the suffo¬ 
cation in his throat, which rose from 
seeing the violent hectic that came and 
went in the cheek of his son during those 
words from his wife, which referrecl to 
Betsy's pr^ent situation. He had been 
on the point of adding to the informa¬ 
tion given, ‘ that pretty Betsy had been 
said to have refused a whole string of 
lovers, and was at last compelled by her 
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parents to many the present, who, 
thoup;h not disagreeable in his person, 
was thought to be of a morose temper, 
a covetous disposition, and much given 
to resent the coldness of his wife’s con¬ 
duct in the days of courtshipbut he 
thought that, on Edward’s starting from 
the subject, it was better let alone. 

C.’aptain Middleton drove out every 
day for a week over the common; but 
he said, ^ the air was not what it used to 
he.’ He went once to churcli, and placed 
liimself in his own corner ; but the 
’squire could not bear the sad sight he 
]iresented. When he left the church, 
he saw the baker going out with his 
young wife for air:—slie sat down upon 
a tombstone, and looked as pale and 
beautiful as a sculptured angel. My 
grandfather retreated to the church, hid 
his face, and sought comfort in prayer. 

Tlic next day lie set out witli his son 
to Matlock; they traveled slowly;—but 
I cannot trace their steps—J feel that I 
have undertiikcn a task above me ; it is 
sufficient to say, that in three weeks my 
grandfather returned, with his ' brave, 
his beautiful' Edward, in a hearse, and 
that all the villagers were weeping round, 
when they saw him stand at the grave¬ 
side of that gay, spirited, lovely lad, 
whom tliey to sve returning with 

the ^Iorie:t of a hero.—1 will not attempt 
to ilcscribe the deep sorrow in which my 
grandfather seemed almost to indulge, 
nor the cold way in which my grand¬ 
mother affected to reason—1 say q/fected; 
for, though she loveil my papa best, and 
wq,s so fond of his young family, that 
her heart seemefl to have room for no¬ 
thing else ; yet 1 am certain she assumed 
resignation in order to induce my gi*and- 
fatlicr to exertion. In her calmness she 
became thinner, and looked much worse 
than even he did; and her beauty, which 
had hitherto been remarkable, faded like 
a withered flower. 

Many weeks passed before my grand¬ 
father could he prevailed on to go out; 
but at length the occupations of sum¬ 
mer led him into his flelds, and, though 
he sehlom could speak to an old tenant, 
yet he could clap the back of his horse, 
and permit the gambols of a greyhoiuul. 
It was heped that coursing would do 
much for him; before that time came, 
however, he began again to walk out, 
but never tuoveii without taking me by 
the hand. Our walks were various, and 
one night we came home through the 
village, and passed the shop of the young 


baker, ip whose windows were spread 
many sweet things—1 am not aware that 
1 looked at them; but my grandpapa 
suddenly turned in, and asked ‘for some 
cakes for the child.^ 

Child as I was, the image of the 
beautiful young woman who served me 
is present to my mind at this moment— 
her countenance was scarce earthly, and 
she was so thin as to give the idea of 
transparency; her arms were whiter than 
her apron, and the fine plain lawn border 
of her little round cap seemed less deli¬ 
cate than the skin it shaded. With a 
silent curtsy, she placed the cakes before 
us, but was disturbed by a cough.’ 

‘You have a sad cold, Mrs. Allen,— 
‘have you been poorly long?’ said my 
grandfather.—‘Yes, sir, 1 have been 
unwell for some time ; 1 believe our bu¬ 
siness does not suit me—but 1 have not 
been right since—since April.’ 

At the word ‘April’ all the ‘pure and 
eloquent * blood of her attenuated form 
rushed to her cheeks, and for a moment 
showed her to tlie good old man, as she 
had been in the eyes of his youthful 
Edward. He remembered her ‘April' 
face, in the church-yard, and he doubt¬ 
less said in his heart, ‘ the girl Avas struck 
with death ’—all the way home he talked 
in loAV and broken accents about her, 
and on our return he related the circum¬ 
stance to luy grandmother with a feel¬ 
ing, and even eloquence, totally different 
from his usual brevity, repeatedly de¬ 
claring ‘that Hetsy Avas born to be a 
lady, at least to gr^ice the station of one.’ 
k>he shed tears ofeii during this narra¬ 
tive, but adviseil him to ‘ spare his own 
feelings and Betsy's too, by going there 
no more, as it might give the poor young 
Avoman afilicting remembrances.’ But 
we went again, and again, and every 
time the mistress seemed Aveaker; yet 
we frequently found her employed 
in things above her strength. My 
grandfather’s notice of this evidently 
shamed the husband, and he Avent out 
to send a servant. Tlie poor young 
creature felt the fatherly attention of 
this conduct, and said, in a low faltering 
voice, ‘I thank you, sir,' while tears 
sprang to her eyes; and, in the inno¬ 
cence of her heart, she put out her hand. 
My grandfather took that thin, pale 
hand^ which was the counterpart (so 
lately) of his beloved EdA^ard^s—that 
, hand perhaps KdAvard had once presscnl— 
he put it to his lips—situation in life, 
diftercnce in rank and age, Averu at that 
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moment banished; two tnourners had 
but one idea, and it bound them to each 
other. My grandfather could not talk 
of his feelings; but he said hastily, With 
that tone of kindness which goes to the 
heart, ^mv deor^ can I do any thing for 
you?—I have some fine old hock that 
perhaps might'—‘ If that is wine, sir, 1 
must not touch it: the doctor says that 
fruit is good for me, and that grapes ’— 
^ Yes,' said the husband, wlio then re¬ 
entered, ^ Mr. Sanderson says grapes a 
very fine thing for her; but then, sat/s J, 
grapes is a very fine price,* adding, in a 
lower tone, ^ I wish they iras '7, for I 
shouhl be very glad to get her some cer¬ 
tainly.’ * Come to the hall every iiiorn- 
i!ng at eight, and we will see what can 
be done for her.* 

And every morning, for many days, 
were the best grapcs,and the ri pest pcacnes 
plucked, and nosegays of the choicest 
flowers, sent to Betsy, with pots of mar¬ 
malade from the housekeeper, and even 
pretty books from my grandmama.— 
Twice did 1 accompany these presents 
even to the couch where Betsy lay, and 
from which she never rose. The second 
time I went she neither looked at me, 
nor inquired as she was wont after the 
good 'squire Middleton, and madam. 
I was grieved at this, and I well re¬ 
member her mother wept and said, 
* poor Betsy was delirious.' I then looked, 
and listened, to sec or hear what ‘ deli¬ 
rious ' meant; and heard her, in a sweet 
low voice, sing something about ^ poor 
lord Derwentwater,' and then say re¬ 
peatedly, ‘‘my dear, can 1 do any thing 
for you ?' as if the words were as musical 
in her car, as her voice made them in mine. 

One thing more he did for her. lle- 
turniiig from our walk a fortniglit after¬ 
wards, we passed the house of the mason, 
who had been many years a kind of 
factotum at the hall. ^ ^Yilliam,* said 
the 'squire in a low voice, ^ look to it 
that the very handsomest stone you 
have be laid on that poor girl (Allen’s 
wife that was)'—the deep, (h ep sigh tliat 
followed, seemed to add, ^iny Edward's 
that should liave been,’ 

MANKKaS. 

Notwithstanjdi so the extraordinary 
pains which have been bestowed upon 
the preijcnt generation, we still iiud a 
lamentable deficiency in manners, even 
among those who have been bkused v/iib 
the a(lvauUg(.s of birth and eduealion, 


It is not often that wc feci the deli]|li!fr 
which is produced by urbanity, by‘’B 
courteous demeanor, and a gracious 
mode of ex}>Tession. Vulgarity, indeed, 
has become a sin of too great magnitude 
to be tolei-ated, anti wc are seldom 
shocked with its display; hut the mil¬ 
lions who make up society are etpially 
distant from those models of perfection 
■which all should endeavour to imitate. 
In a worldly point of view, highly- 
finished manners are superior to every 
other attainment; even beauty of per¬ 
son cannot compete with elegance of de¬ 
portment and behaviour; for the eye 
soon becomes w'cary when the mind 
shares not the gratification. Integrity 
and virtue are frequently little valued, 
Avlicn unaccompanied by the graces 
which give a brighter polish to the most 
sublime qualities; and, as the cultiva¬ 
tion of the manners is not at all incom¬ 
patible with the welfare of the soul, 
but rather tends to the fulfilment of 
many of the divine principles of holy 
writ, we need not make any a}v.]ogy if 
we exalt it into an object of iinportance, 
secondary only to lh(*&(; religious duties 
which prepare us for a hotter world. 

'J’hc factions and the cabals of former 
times, the insecurity of the government, 
tlie prevalence of ]»arty spiiit, wdum each 
man distrusted his neiglibour, and all 
were intent upon the means of prtv 
serving their own property, or of api)ro- 
priating that of another, were circum¬ 
stances very inimical to the formation of 
the manners; and even long after the 
convulsions which distracted the country 
had subsided, the tone of the mind and 
the deportment remained the same: like 
the coin which issued embossed into 
roughness from the mint, it required a 
series of years to smooth the whole into 
one polished mass. True elegance was 
wholly confined to the court; and every 
rasle had its particular technicalities, 
which distinguished it from the rest of 
the world. The merchants were dull, 
plodding men, whose heads seemed al¬ 
ways buried in a sugar-cask or a bale; 
the young lawyers were |Hjrt and prig¬ 
gish, the (dders grave and pedantic; sea- 
captains (as naval officers were usually 
styled) were wild and boisterous as the 
element which they ploughed; and mi¬ 
litary men depended more U]>t)n their 
red coats and the su|»<*rficial knowlcgo 
which they acquired in their ]K‘rcgrina¬ 
tions over llie world, than upon any 
solid attainments of education. 1'he 
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divided into two classes^ the 
^icti and tile poor, were cither proud 
and luxurious, or humble and depressed: 
there were the high-fed rectors, and the 
lean curates, the one carousing.Avith the 
'squire, the other glad of a corner by the 
hre-side of an ale-house, and not too 
fastidious to accept refrcslnncmt in my 
lord’s kitchen; authors were known by 
their dress, not exactly the ^ fools-cap 
uniforms turned up Avith ink/by Avhich, 
at present, we may discern the ‘ nioh of 
gentlemen who w'rite with ease,’ from 
those who arc content mere ly to read; 
but by coats, rusty, threadbare, and out 
at the elbows, or of a fashion of anti¬ 
quated date, or as ill-assort' d as ])oor 
lioldsmith’s famous suit, which occa¬ 
sioned so much jocularity iVom Jloswcll 
at the poet’s expense. 'J’he country gen¬ 
tlemen were a race distinct from the rest 
of their species; their wliole souls avctc 
engrossed by hunting, racing, fishing, 
cock-fighting, and sports of the same 
tlescriplion : books Avere an abomination 
to them ; and the learned portion of tin* 
house of commons generally translated 
their Latin quotations for the hi iiefit of 
the county members. In short, society 
was like a carnival,—so ditferont Avere 
the habits, manners, and feelings, of 
those who made u}) the crowd. 

The writers of coincilies in those times 
had nothing to do, hut to select I'alf a 
dozen characters, and, by merely draAV- 
ing after nature, they couhl not fail to 
render them entertaining on the stage. 
In Farquhar’s ’Frip to the Jubilt‘e, for 
instance, avo have nearly a specimen 
from all the different classes. Sir Harry 
M'ildair Avas tlic toAA’n-bivd gentleman, 
polished by travel, freakish, gay, and 
whimsical; his cont>tant employment Avas 
a search alter i)lcasure, his only pursuit 
the conquest of female hearts, his sole 
consideration the most becoming articles 
of dress. He fluttered about, attended 
by a croAvd of lacqueys, whom he chiefly 
employed in carrying perfumed billets 
to the ladies, and challenges to the gen¬ 
tlemen to a match of Tlurgundy, or a 
pool at piquet. Colonel Standard Avas 
the blunt soldier, who, though he might 
have acted Lothario in country quarters, 
was easily duped by the town coquette, 
and not at all qualified to enter the lists 
with so pretty a gentleman as Sir Harry. 
Vizard was the Templar, suspended, like 
Mahomet’s coffin, between the city and 
the court, and partaking a little of the 
nature of both, liis inclination leading 


him to tlic one, his occupation dragging 
him to the other. Jleau Clincher was 
the ape of the men of fashion, tlie jay 
in borrowed plumes, whose flimsy pre- 
ttnsioiis were easily discovered, and AAdio, 
destitute of the birth, the early habits, 
and the elaborate education, necessary 
for the formation of a fine gentleman, 
could never liope to accomplish even its 
exterior, and aa'us sure to he detected by 
his second-hand airs whenever he was 
associated wdtli the thorough-bred. His 
brother from the country is an excellent 
s])eeimLn of the ignorant, prejudiced 
rustic, marveling at the wickedness of 
London, yet ready to imitate it upon 
the slightest temptation. We have, also, 
the iiarroAv-iniiidcd, avaricious, over¬ 
reaching citi/A’n, Avho has made money 
his god, until he scruples not to immo¬ 
late cAcry principle of integrity at the 
shiiiic. Ip the Trip to Scarborough, 
also, AW have an admirable contrast be¬ 
tween the maniKTs of town and country, 
in tlie brutality of sir ’runhelly, and the 
elegant iiidiiierence of lord Foppington 
to the um ourtly usage he met witli in 
the knight’s muiisioii. Ph'en Avhen he is 
d( signated as a swindler, Avith his hands 
tied behind him, his gentlemanly de¬ 
meanor ncA’er forsakes him; he h.rcaks 
not out into passion, but suiTcys the 
party with quiet contempt, and con¬ 
siders the whole aflhir as an ankward 
circumstance, justly merited as a punish¬ 
ment for the folly Avhieh prompted liini 
to leave London, the only fit residence 
for a beau, to dwell among savages. 

’File difference of manners was ecjually 
perceptible in the fair sex, Avitlj the ex¬ 
ception of a IcAv blues, whose attain¬ 
ments Avere, perhaps, more solid than 
any of the feminine acquirements in this 
educated ago. Women Avere like floAvers, 
which, according to the nature of the 
soil on Avliich they Avere rearetl, Avere 
delicate, or hardy. A fine, town-bred 
lady was, indeed, a wonderful creature; 
she'gloried in her ignorance, yet led the 
Aviscst and most learned as captives in 
her train, opposing to their solid argti- 
inents brilliant nonsense, AA’hich admitted 
no refutation, and delighted to make 
them confess that her opinion was pa¬ 
ramount to all science. Bent upon di¬ 
version, dcA-otod to dross, she existed 
only to follow the dictates of her oavu 
inclination ; and to accomplish her wishes 
she Avould sacrifice friends, fortune, re¬ 
putation, every thing thatw'omen should 
hold dear in the world; sometimes flat- 
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tering her lover witli a show of favor, 
at times lavishing all her attention upon 
a lap«dogj or even a meaner s]>eeies of 
* the* animal creation, an ape. Slie was 
known in public by the train of her 
suitors, who crowded round her like 
courtiers encompassing a throne. Every 
eye was directed to her box in the tlie- 
atre; and, as she queened it down the 
mall, she was followed by a host of ad¬ 
mirers, all eager to catch a word, or a 
glance. The richest wine was ilavorless 
unless her name preccdetl the libation; 
and, though she was arrogant and over¬ 
bearing, deeming her whims a sufficient 
reason for the most ridiculous conduct, 
thoughtless and extravagant, spending a 
fortune upon a set of brittle china, or 
losing one at basset, regardless of all the 
domestic virtues, the incense of flattery 
being her food and her delight, pre¬ 
ferring the silly compliments of a fop 
to the kind attentions of a husband,— 
yet her manners were so fascinating, 
her wit so bright, her beauty so artfully 
heightened by tljc adventitious aid of 
dress, that, whilst the soul and the 
reason were loud in her condemnation, 
the heart and the senses were subdued 
by her charms. “What pains she took 
to ensnare! and, if a citadel held out 
against her allurements, how regularly 
sne sate down before it, until the sur¬ 
render was complete! Then commenced 
her triumph; the heart slie had %von 
she despiseil; and now the gratification 
of showing her power superseded her 
former desire to please; to worry and 
to torment was her sole aim, or sl)e de¬ 
luded the poor wretch into a fools pa¬ 
radise, whilst she carried on an active 
flirtation with four or five of his rivals; 
the language of tlie eye and the tongue, 
however expressive, did not suffice, and 
she resorted to other methods of com¬ 
munication with her lovers; a patch 
gave a hint to one, the flutter of a fan 
conveyed a volume of information to a 
second, and a third received signals from 
the arrangement of flowers in a bouquet 
So Long as youth and beauty lasted, site 
carried on this system, and then either 
sank into oblivion, or fell a sacrifice to a 
libertine more insidious, heartless, and 
unprincipled than herself. 

This character is now as obsolete as 
the country miss, whose- accomplish¬ 
ments were confined to the erection of 
castles and towers in pa.stry, the manu¬ 
facture of oceans of soup, and the con- 
yersion of so many dozen yards of can¬ 


vas into coverings for chairs and soflts,. 
worked in tent-stitch, with grim pat¬ 
terns of monsters and chimeras dire. 
These ladies knew nothing of the di¬ 
versions or the vices of the metropolis, 
except by report, until the Si>eet4itor 
set the fashion of periodicals, whicli en¬ 
livened the parlour of a Cornish ’s(piire 
with the account of the movements of 
the great world in London; but llie 
Bible and the cookery-book were tlie 
only publications which the generality 
of country gentlewomen patronized; the 
cultivation of the mind they considen'd 
an unprofitable waste of hours, which 
might be niuch better employed in the 
im()ortant object of metamorphosing a 
piece of muslin into the appearance of a 
piece of lace, at a vast expenditure of 
time and eye-sight. All tlio.se things 
have passed away; the inhabitants of 
town and country^ are no longer cha¬ 
racterised by singularities which stamped 
their birth-place; and the .strict rules of 
decorum now established prevent even 
the highest orders from transgressing 
these immutable decrees, upon pain of ex¬ 
clusion from good society; but tbougli, 
among this class, politenc ss has become 
the order of the day, still the court 
usuiyis, witli too few exceptions, an ex- 
chisive right to the title of true elegance. 
Sheer vulgarity, as we have before ob¬ 
served, Is rarely to be met with: some¬ 
times in pubbe places we are amused by 
the ignorance, tlie forward airs, and un¬ 
der-breeding of a party, which give us 
some idea of a class that wc have no 
opportunity of meeting elsewhere; but 
it is also seldom that, in the common 
course of society, we are particularly 
struck with the inamurs of a new ac¬ 
quaintance, and the strong admiration 
whicli such a circumstance elicits when 
it does happen, is a convincing proof of 
its rarity. We still want the happy 
medium between too rigid a system of 
etiquette, the formal bendings and 
smirkings, and the almost brutal indif¬ 
ference of modern dandyism, llicre are 
comparatively few gentlemen who know 
how to enter a room with grace and 
ease, and the round hat is almost as 
great a stumbling-block to the attain¬ 
ment of true style, as the sword in for¬ 
mer days. The cfutjicau de bras was- an 
implement infinitely more easy to ma¬ 
il (cuvre; as its best position was under 
the arm, few could fail in making .the 
proper use of it; but the round hat re¬ 
quires fashion and elegance in the ma- 
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nageinenti or it bccoines an unseemly 
and aukward appendage, which ought 
toM)c consigned, as soon as passible, to 
the care of the servants. 

Slight circumstances, it may be said, 
mark the perfect gentleman. An easy 
address, a graceful manner, and an ele¬ 
gant deportment, command at once ad¬ 
miration, attention, and respect; but 
these, perhaps, are not to be acquired by 
every one who may desire and endeavour 
to i>ossess them. Some mal-fonnatiou 
ill the person, not amounting to de¬ 
formity, a hesitation in s^icech, or an 
inieonquerable bashfulneas, may t>resent, 
even to men of the highest birth and 
education, iiisurmounUiJble barriers to 
their attainment; but the urbane, placid, 
gracious demc.anor, which is produced by 
gentlemanly feeling, will be nearly as 
attractive as the more showy accom¬ 
plishments; and the highest degree of 
talent or genius will fail to please, if 
accompanied by arrogance and an im¬ 
plied contempt ior the intellects of those 
whom nature has placed a step lower in 
the scale. 

Society, as it now exists, is less pic¬ 
turesque than in former times, when 
the privileged few might enact a thou¬ 
sand wild follies with imimnity: vet it is 
said that modern education, in lemales, 
is wholly calculated to enable them to 
show off in'public. The present system 
may be defective, and capable of great 
and necessary improvement; but tlicrc 
can be no doubt that it has tended to 
make women more rational companions, 
by opening new sources of mental cul¬ 
tivation to the inhabitants of town and 
country. Dress and dissipation no longer 
entirely absorb tlie ideas of the one, and 
the vulgar detail of household ceconomy, 
' the ingredients necessiiry to make a pud¬ 
ding, and the quilting of a counterpane, 
arc not permitted to engross the minds 
of females bred in retirement; and most 
assuredly even the leaders of fashion arc 
infinitely more ^larded in their conduct 
and liehaviour Uian the belles, of former 
times, who, if we may form a judge¬ 
ment from the novels -end comedies of 
their day, were insatiate in their en¬ 
deavours to obtain notoriety. Ladies in 
this aera arc usually so quiet and cir¬ 
cumspect, that they pass without re¬ 
mark ; they dare not, as heretofore, set 
scandal openly at dedaiice; and, though 
^slander finds kn equal number of vic¬ 
tims, the frailty of the human heart in 
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the weak, and the malice of the envious, 
which will discover spots in the purest, 
are the i^ood upon which this foul pest is 
sustained. With less pains and pre¬ 
paration than arc usual with the other 
sex, women attain a certain degree of 
case and elegance of manner, so as to be 
fitted for any circle to which an exalted 
marriage or any similar circumstance may 
introduce them. 

In mixed societies the difference of 
rank is scarcely distinguishable, and we 
are still more puzzled to trace^the pro¬ 
fessions. A military man, unless he 
happens to have lost a limb in the ser¬ 
vice, is liable to be disregarded, whilst 
tlie mustachioed beau, whose campaigns 
have never extended farther than Bond- 
street, is mistaken for the hero of many 
battles in the Peninsula —Barristers 
leave all the dust of the courts with their 
wigs and gowns; and authors, no longer 
hanging to the skirts of a patron, are 
frequently pointed out enacting le ca^ 
vahf}' setd in the centre of a quadrille. 
It is still the fashion to assume a nom 
dc f^'tjrrre; hut the grave designations 
of Biekerstaff and Ironside are as com¬ 
pletely cast aside as powder and peri¬ 
wigs. AVe have tlie more romantic as¬ 
sumptions of Barry Cornwall and St. 
John Dorset; and the fancy, upon read¬ 
ing poetry thus undersigned, pictures 
the charms and graces of youth. The 
fraternity arc likewise gro;vn bold: as 
half of the world read, tlie other half 
necessarily w'ritei and, without the ce¬ 
remony of preface or dedication, we 
boldly commit our lucubrations to the 
press, and periodical works have become 
so plentiful, that we can scarcely go to 
a rout without stumbling upon a popular 
editor, or, at the least, a contributor. 
Btit the general knowlege of polite li¬ 
terature, wdiich is absolutely necessary 
to fit us for companions to our equals, 
ought to have a stronger efiect upon our 
manners than is perceptible. We have 
still much to learn ancl to unlearn; the 
art of conversation, the means of pleasing, 
are not sufficiently studied. We are too 
selfish, too apt to pride ourselves upon 
the advantages of birth, fortune, or edu¬ 
cation, and fancy that we may command 
attention wrhen we should endeavour to 
win it; whilst those whom some for¬ 
tuitous circumstances have advanced in 
the world, and who have imbibed,tiheir 
early ideas from the mean habits of low 
parents, unconscious of their deficiencies^ 
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will betray their origin at the very mo¬ 
ment when they fancy that they are 
showing cdF to the greatest advantage. 

In a commercial country like England, 
w'here every honor is open to the for¬ 
tunate adventurer, whoin his career has 
preserved any thing like a character, it 
may seem perhaps illiberal to deny the 
power of such a person to assume the 
appearance and the manners of a gentle¬ 
man. To a mild temper, and an im- 
cormpted heart, the task may not be dif¬ 
ficult, because the frame of such a mind 
cannot suggest any thing offensive, and 
quiet unassuming manners must always 
pass unceiisurod; but, when the dispo¬ 
sition is violent, and the heart malevo¬ 
lent, the best imitator of elegance, he 
who is most cautious and pains-taking in 
his endeavours to pass for a man of polish 
and breeding, will be betrayed into the 
disclosure of a base sentiment, or into 
the iierformanco of a degrading action, 
w'henever he is thrown off his guard by 
a sudden impulse or a powerful tempta¬ 
tion.^ The color of the mind will show 
itself; and, though a gentleiaan piay be 
equally a villain with a p](?beian, the acts, 
or the manner in which each peii’ornis 
them, w'ill be widely contrasted. 


men For.K. 

Skrthiius, Omnis emio res, 

Virtus, famji, dccus, ilivina humariaque, pul- 

Divitiis parent; quas qui construxerii, ille 
Clarus eric, foviis, ja^stus - 

J^amnsfjfjms. Sapi' ‘nc ? 

^ Steft'fniux. ICtSani I ct rex, 

Et quicquid volet. 

Iloa. Liu* ii. Sut. iii. 

Start. For virtue, glory, beauty, all divine 
And human powers, immortal gold, arc tliiiie; 
And he, who piles the shining heap, shall rise 
Noble, brave, jast- 

Darn. You will not call him wi.se ? 

Stert. Yes, anything; a monarch, if he 
please! 

Youk amusing correspondent ‘ Cas- 
.sius*' baft placed in its proper light the 
melancholy situation of the opulent, 
with regard to luxurious feeding. None 
of his majesty 's subjects are so liable to 
be poisonetl. Mr. Accum proves thi.s 
beyond contradiction, and, after all their 
gormandizing, it is wpnderful that so 
many of them, who pay no sort of rc- 

• See our third volume, ]>. 041. 
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spect to his admonitions, are still alive 
to tell the story. He has not, however, 
with all his mhHc spirit^ gone far 
enough ;—much remains to be done, to 
make them truly happy, anti I propose 
to finish his holy and cliaritablc labors. 

That wealth is a desirable thing no 
one can doubt, and even those who, by 
experience, seem to have the best reason 
to doubt it, appear to have less doubt 
about the matter than any body else. 
It is desirable, however, as the discovery 
of mercury or opium may be said to be 
desirable—the use solves the question 
one way, and the abuse another. The 
man who employs his largo means in 
becoming splendor, improvements, edu¬ 
cation, and charity, makes one almost 
question tlie blindness of Fortune. 'J'o 
him, such possessions may l)e called de¬ 
sirable, and he is to be envied: but let 
us see how others, on whom fortune luis 
lavished her favors, dcst'rve the envy 
they inspire. 

Of the pride and vanity of beauty in a 
vroinan, or talent in a man, \ have some 
conception, and can understand why I 
should pay the homage of gazing witli 
admiration on the former, and even .sub¬ 
mit to the office of burning incense be¬ 
fore the latter. In both, it is an in¬ 
firmity, but an infirmity to which we 
bend not only with grace, but we have, 
in the loveliness of the one, atid the 
genius of the other, a benefit and re¬ 
ward. But how, why, or wherdbre 
we are to crouch and cringe to the ar¬ 
rogant self-sufficiency of wealth, stand¬ 
ing on no other merit, I cannot com¬ 
prehend. If the rich man would give us 
any of his money, it would be intelli¬ 
gible enough ; but when he will give us 
nothing but his disgusting impudence, 
wretched pride, dullness, ignorance, and 
even contempt*, what is to be thought 
of the worshiper with such a monkey 
for a God ? 

Now for the wealthy, who nhusc their 
possessions, and would be really happier 
without tJicm; or at any rate dciive that 
sort of enjoyment from them, which 

• See Juvenal, Sat. iii. v. 147. 

——matcriani ptifibetcausAsquejx*oruni, Ac» 
Add that the rich have .still a gibe in store, 

And will be monstrous witty on the poor j 
For the tom siirtont and the tatter’d vest, 

The wretch and all his wardrobe arc a je&t; 

The greasy gown, sullied with often turning. 
Gives a good hint to say the man’s in mourning; 
Gr if the shoe be rip’d, or patch is put. 

He’s wounded, see the plaster on his foot. 
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every sane mind must consider as pitiable 
and contemptible. 

Take the miser:—^but he is condemned 
at all hands ; therefore I shall let the 
epigrammatists dispose of him. 

Tongilianus habet, &c.—M artial. 

Peter has plenty of the cole; 

But he has nothing else, poor soul I 

The next is from the Greek: 

Xpna-ig yetp itXouTcu fiftpr'jg. 

All say thou ’rt rich, but I pronounce ihce poor, 
Since use is e’er of wcrilth the test most sure : 
’Tis thine, if thou its many bles^ings share; 

If not, thou ’rt but the banker of thine heir ! 

Even the brute creation know and de¬ 
spise him, if wc may believe Lucilias.— 
ripeaking of a miser, lie said— 

Ife once a mouse within his mansion spied, 
And straight—*■ wliatdost thou, villain, here V 
he cried.— 

‘ To come,* tlic mouse rejoin’d, ‘ no food in¬ 
clin’d me; 

But here nietliought no cat would think to 
find me!’ 

If this hoarding he an cnjoyineiit, 
safety must be a jjrincijjal ingredient in 
it; and iti that case, it is grievous to think 
of the labor lost in digging it out of the 
earth, where it would have iK'eii ]) t- 
fectly safe, and as useful. Such a ^jer- 
sou is rich, as the ass laden with gold is 
rich—having all the burthen, without 
participation in the enjoyment. 

Now the man of wealth, whoso 
kitchen and cellar are daily making great 
inroads into his constitution, finds that 
even physic will not do, but he must, 
listless and bloated, take exercise. A 
pack of hounds and a stud of horses arc 
purchased, and he takes the field, the 
envy of the county. Where is the cause 
of envy ? Why does he do this } Why, 
sorely against his grain; and, merely 
that he may get a night’s rest, he under¬ 
goes, and with greater reluctance, more 
fatigue than a paver or a coal-hcaver. 
Such a man, without resources in him¬ 
self, would have been healtliier, and 
ought to have been happier, as a laborer. 
Were minds well regulated, it would be 
found that Providence has made a very 
equal distribution of happiness, or the 
true enjoyment of sublunary things. The 
poor and industrious, with sufficient, 
nave full as much as the rich profligate 
with his luxuries. What they want in 
one way, they have in another—a frugal 
■ meal, but satisfactory—employment to 
drive away care, with tl\at fiend, ennui, 


and to seduce sleep—^appetite for tlic 
coarsest fare, and health to sweeten all. 
Dionysius, the sophist, adtlrcssing liis 
audience on the virtue of moderation in 
the pursuit of pleasure, used to say, 
that a person should taste honey only on 
the tip of his finger I Hesiod '* tcdls us 
that half In more than the whole, which 
is explained by a reference to the in¬ 
dulgence of the appetite. Make me not 
poor, that is, starve me not, lest I steal 
and offend thee; make me not rich, that 
is, give me not a superfluous abundance, 
lest 1 forsake thee, is one of the best 
]jrayers tliatman can offer up to Heaven. 
For a Heathen, Horace's wish is per¬ 
fect :— 

‘ IjeiMire, a competence, a book, and friend.’ 

But too much stress is laid on lelsjire. 
Idle time for amusement is delicious to 
busy people or the laborious j but idle- 
n(jss without limits is a curse—the most 
tedious, as well as pernicious in its con¬ 
sequences, of all earthly things. The 
wealthy and idle are nevertheless envied, 
in consequence of the strange and silly 
notions which people form of what they 
would do if they had wealth and leisure ; 
and such notions are scarcely carica¬ 
tured or overdrawn in the case of the 
rustic lad, who said, ‘ If i was rich, I 
would swing on a gate, and eat ginger¬ 
bread all day long.* 

See the citizen retired with a plum— 
so comfortable that he's quite miserable. 
See how he enjoys idleness:—behold him 
looking about his parl^ for a convenient 
tree to hang himself. I once knew a 
man of immense wealth, who, sleeping 
and eating apart, was the most wretched 
of mortals, always bent on murder (kill¬ 
ing time), and unable to accomplish it. 
On a certain occasion, one of his nume¬ 
rous servants, a new-comer, entered his 
room to ask him for something to do. 
^ To do !' he exclaimed—‘ what, do you 
think 1 hired you to And you something 
to do? I have trouble enough to find 
something to occupy myself; and liow 
the devil do you think I am to find any 
thing for you to do ?' He discharged him, 
as an unreasonable scoundrel. 

Then comes the young gentleman, 
who has just jumped into a large fortune. 
^ Escaped front college t'ules,* he hates 
study almost as mucn as ever, which is 
quite enough ^ determine him never to 
open a book agiiin. Intrigue, theatres. 


♦ Opera el Dies, 1. i. v, 40., 
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^ aiid all that sort of thinp;, and every 
thing else in the world/ are not sufficient: 
time and purse are still heavy with him. 
Gaming is the only pastime vrorthy of a 
gentleman. His fortune is known, and 
he is not black-balled, Every ‘ hell ' is 
open to him—it is his right road, and 
he goes. Madame Deshoulieres has well 
described one of thie consequences: 

liCS plaisirs sont amers si-tot qu'on cn abuse ; 

11 est bon dc joucr iin pen, 

Mais ilfaut sculemcnt que Ic jcii nous amuse: 

Un joueur d*un conimun aveii 
"N *a rien d*humain quo Tapparcnce. 

Et d’ailleurs il i/est pas si ficilc qu*»»n pense 
D’etre forlhonnete hoinme, et de joncr gros jcu. 
Le desir de gagner qui nuit et jour occupe 
Est un dangereux aiguillon, 

Souvent quoique /esprit, quoique Ic ca;ur scit 
bon, 

On commence par etre dupe, 

On finit par ctre tripon. 

Pe/fis^ 1704. 

Amusement, which exceeds die measure 
Of reason, ceases to be pleasure. 

Play, merely for diversion’s sake. 

Is fair, nor risks a heavy sti Jee. 

The vet’ran gamester, void of shame, 

Is man no longer but in name; 

His mind, the slave of cv’ry vice. 

Spawn’d by that foul fiend avarice. 

Though with integrity and sense 
The gamester may his trade commence, 

The lust of gold will soon impart 
Its subtle poison to his heart. 

To each mean trick inur’d to stoop, 

The knave soon supersedes the dupe ! 

Another advantage, as it is called, of 
wealth in improper hands, is giving 
routs, or being * at home/ the only 
pleasure of which is shutting the door 
on the visitors, sinking in a chair, ^and 
saying, ‘ Thank God, they are gone!’ The 
delight of this open house is on a par 
with that of the Irishman, who said he 
krat open house, because the roof was 
off Nothing can support persons through 
this visitation, but the fancy that they 
are envied the power of giving such en¬ 
tertainments, as they arc miscalled. 
These friendly and affectionate meet¬ 
ings of some two or three hundred per¬ 
sons con^t generally of those who arc 
scarcely known, and,if known, not at all 
oared u>r, and who with all projier gra¬ 
titude despise or ridicule the inviter. 
But these magnificent houses are the 
envy of all, and wlnr ? Because, in truth, 
there is not a single room in which the 
family can be said to be comfortable. 
Then the dinners—well may those who 
have none envy them ; but how arc they 
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to be envied, who give them.?—this 
distinction is forgotten—^for their sole 
gratification is in thinking what will be 
said of the feast:—for them, that is 
enough—the poor all—for appetite for 
it they have none. 

liut recollect the number of visits to 
receive, and the number to pay—so many 
carriages at the door, so much envy of 
their happiness, and so little to be found 
to envy. Well may the foot-passenger 
toiling along the path, way-worn and 
weary, envy those who pass in their car¬ 
riages; but here the distinction is wanting: 
—it is the carriage, and not the riders in 
it, that should excite desire; for they are 
often to be pitied, *as they know not 
where they ride, and would never un¬ 
dergo the irksome ceremony, vnnttijauic 
to the last degree, but that they enjoy 
tile base pleasure of ex(‘iting, as they 
imagine, as base an envy. The same 
vice is observable in children, whom we 
frequently see dcliglitcd to have a bauble, 
not because they have any use for it, 
or care a pin about it, but because other 
babies wish to have it, and envy them. 

A box at the o])era is on the same 
ground—for half the Heason it is a nui¬ 
sance to the possessor ; but it is the cause 
of envy, ^ other pleasure none.' JSo 
much trouble to make up their minds to 
go; but it will bo a full ojiera, and, how¬ 
ever ^sick and sorry,' they must be there. 

^ To estimate truly the power of 
agreeable sensations,' says a sensible 
writer, ^ it is necessary we should pos¬ 
sess a state of mind capable of relishing 
them.' A fine concert can give no de¬ 
light to those who are eaten up withe;/;////, 
indifference, and perhaps disease. Me¬ 
lody could tend little to alleviate the 
situation of the slaves among the Etru¬ 
rians, who every year, as Aristotle re¬ 
lates, were beaten with rods to the sound 
of flutes. 

What is to be said of jiersons in the 
* embarras de richesscs,' who treat the 
favors of Fortune in this manner? Are 
they to be envied ? That wealth should 
fall into such hands is beyond me—it 
is not in my philosophy to find it out. 
Epictetus compared Fortune to a woman 
who granted favors to the meanest of 
her servants. The following madrigal 
pursues this idea 

Dans ramour,j;oinme dans Ic jeu, 

Hien n’est certain, rien n’est solicle; 
Et'lemerite sert bien peu 
Od sans ordre et sans choix la Fortune preside. 
Du plus adroit et du pluAgen^remr, 

Du plus aimable et du plus amoureux, 
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Souvcnt, sans y pcnscr meme, 

Le plus sot eat Ic plus lieureux ! 

The gamester and the gallant find 
Fortune and Love are of one miml; 

Both arc by mere caprice directed ;— 
It^vain the generous lover sighs ; 

In vain his art the gamester plies; 

Virtue and skill are both neglected. 

Fortune and Cupid, all agree, 

Are so stark blind Uiey cannot see 
The worth of any kind of merit: 
Blockheads grow rich ere well aware; 

To women fools and fops are dear. 

Dearer than men of wit and spirit! 

A rich old fellow once asked a philo¬ 
sopher, what kind of a thing opulence 
was, and how he would define it. ^ J t is 
a thing,’ he replied, ‘ which can give a 
rogue an fidvantage over an honest man.' 

There would be no end to my ‘ wise 
saws,' were I to adduce all the ‘ modcrti 
instanevs* of abuse of riches, 'i'he ex¬ 
citement of envy, without any real (‘n- 
joyment, seems to be the summit of the 
happiness, or rather the besetting vice, 
of all unworthy possessors of wealth. A 
mere dolt buys a seat, and becomes 
M. F. What for?—to be envied—not 
for the enjoyment, or any useful pur¬ 
pose. What enjoyment has a dunihy 
for a rotten borough, purcliasod witli his 
superfluous casli, in sitting up night 
after night, or sleeping in the gallery, 
during a Jiravy session, but that he is 
an object of envy to the ignorant and 
stupid?—a monstrous throng of ad¬ 
mirers, I admit. 

Not to trespass farther, 1 shall now 
come to what my philanthropy has sug¬ 
gested : hut it is first necessary that 1 
should describe my own situation, which, 
as the persons interested are more likely 
to understand /7///wc than reason ^ I shall 
give in verse;— 

The address of one ^ out of suits with 
Fortune f to those udio are her favorites. 

^ Let them but remember Louis XI. 
who, to a clerk of the exchequer, that 
came to be lord-treasurer, and had (for 
his device) represented himself sitting 
on Fortunes wheet, told him, he might 
do well to fasten it with a good strong 
nail, lost, turning al}out, it mi^ht bring 
him where he was; as indeed it duL* 
Exploraia<i voL 7. 11S?. 

Ben Jomson's Works. 

Arm’d by Fortune with a chami, 

Nought on earth can do me harm! 

Whalkthc chonn is would you know, 

She^has laid me down so low. 


That, let her all her power use, 

I may wia^ but cannot lose; 

I may fill my empty pur.se, 

31 uy be better, can’t be wor>e! 

You, who ride upon !ier wheel. 

Careless what your fellows feel; 

You, on high, wlio laugh and scoff, 

Oh, beware you fall not off. 

Arm’d by Fortune with a charm, 

Falls can never do me liarm ! 

Up, you think you’ve got a friend. 

Never sur(\ till you descend : 

Ureat your prospect, wide your range: 

Oh, tliat things arc dtKnu’d to change! 
AnuM by Fortune with a clianu, 

C'liangcs ne’er can do me harm ! 

Ilojicless you, witli danger ta-ar, 

I allln'pc, with rio\ight to fiar;— 

Y^ou tlien, on the giddy steep, 

('ease to laugh, and learn weep. 

Own the truth which wiseone.s know—, 

T *ve most cause to j^mile below ! 

Arn^’d by Foituiie with a charm. 

Nought on earth can do nir harm ! 

AV bat the chann is wiailu you know, 

She has laid me down so low. 

That, let her all her power u«:e, ' 

1 may win. but cannot lose ; ^ 

r may fill my empty purse, 

3It;y be better, can’t be worse ! 

AAliiU then 1 .could wish, and now 
propose, is, that all these abusers of 
fortune would commit their means to 
me, and 1 am ready to undertake to 
make them more comfortable in their 
minds, more healthy in their ho<liv:s,and 
more respected and happy in the opinion 
of all whose opinion is worth any thing, 
than they have been during the uncon¬ 
trolled management of their own for¬ 
tunes. I require no thanks, for I shall 
take the very largo surplus to myself; 
but conditionally—thj't whenever I use 
it as they have done, J shall return it, 
join them, and be dooine'<l (bitter pu¬ 
nishment) to be hedd in the same esti¬ 
mation as themselves. 

1 shall conclude with St. Paul—^ Gold 
and silver have I none; hut such as I 
have, give 1 unto thee' —w// advice, 

I»us. 


ANECDOTES, BIOGRAmiCAL SKETCHES^ 
AND MEMOIRS, 

collected by Lictitia Matilda Hawkins. 
8 VO. vol. I. 

At a time when light reading is the 
oreler of the day among a numerous class 
of the public, anecdotes are more at¬ 
tractive than profound speculations or 
abstruse inquiries, AVe do not say that 
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all our readers belong to this dass; for 
we are convinced tliat inairy of thcjn 
take liTgher flights in thdr studies: yet 
even these may be amused, and occa¬ 
sionally instructed, by desultory intelli¬ 
gence and loose sketches. These varied 
communications serve, without the pa¬ 
rade of erudition or the formality of ela¬ 
borate investigation, to extend our ac¬ 
quaintance with our own species, and 
«well the stores of miscellaneous con- 
vrersation. 

'’i'’hese anecdotes are collcctc<l by a 
lady whoisnot deficient inlitcrary talent, 
and who is capable of delineating, with 
lively touches, the m-innei s and pecu¬ 
liarities which have attracted lieriioiice. 
She sometimes falls into the garrulity 
and frivolity of Boswell; but ‘ what 
came in her way she seems to have ob¬ 
served well,* and is by no means a dull 
communicator of the information re¬ 
ceived from her relatives anti friend.s. 

Proud of the honor of having b< (li 
acquainted with Garrick in the time of 
her childhood, she thus speaks of his 
appearance and maniie'*s:—^ I see liim 
now, in a dark blue coat, the button¬ 
holes bound with gold, a sm ill cocktd 
hat laced with gold, Ids waistcoat Vv ry 
open, and his countenance never at rest, 
and, indeed, seldom hi.spcr.son; for , in the 
relaxation of the country, he ga'/e way 
to all his natural volatility, and with niy 
father was perfectly at ea.se, sometimes 
sitting on a table, and tlicn, if he s iw 
my brother.s at a distance on the lawn, 
shooting oft' like an arrow out of a bow 
in a spirited chase of them rouinl the 
garden. I remember win n my father, 
having me in his hand, met liini on the 
common, riding his pretty pony,—^his 
moving my com])assion by lamenting the 
misery of being summonctl to town in 
hot weather to play before tlie king of 
Denmark. I thouglit him sincere, and 
his case pitiable, till my father assund 
me he was in reality very well ph ased, 
and that what In; groaned at as labor, 
was au honor paid to his talents. 

« « n, * • iji- 

^ At Hampton and in its neighbour¬ 
hood, Mr. and Mrs. <Tarric*k took the 
rank of the noblesse, his highly.flnishcd 
manners, and his lady’s elegance of 
taste, making their house and them¬ 
selves very attractive. Yet I do not re¬ 
collect that there was in them any of 
that calculated display now much too 
common. I never lieard nohI<* visitors 
named, or any affectdl intimaci< s with 
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great peojde brought fonvard. In short 
(to use a fashionable phrase), every thing 
w as in ‘ too good taste,’ to admit of any 
departures from moderation, liis esta¬ 
blishment was distinguishing—he drove 
four horses when going to tow'ii—^and 
he had two nieces, of whose re-echoed 
praises I was duly jealous. 

‘ The natural expression of his coun¬ 
tenance was far from tliat placidity 
whidi the portrait Mr. Langton pos¬ 
sessed indicated. 1 confess I was afraid 
of him, more so than I was of Johnson, 
whom [ knew not to be, nor could sup¬ 
pose he ever w'ould be tho:i^ht to be, 
an extraordinary man. (hirrick had a 
frown, and spoke impetuously—John¬ 
son was .slow, and kind in his way to 
children, detainuig mo standing first on 
one foot and then on the other, till 1 
WMs weary ; which my fatlu.r, I believe, 
.sehUnn observed without recollecting 
‘ the lion dandling the kid.’ 

Anotlirr neighbour (if not friend) of 
sir John llaw^kins, was ‘ Mrs. Clive, tlie 
comic actress, who, 1 hdieve, by her 
agreeable or rather diverting society, paid 
rent for what is called little Strawd>erry- 
liill. Her meiTkory still survives in t]i“ 
place and her bounty to licr indigent 
relations is recorded on a tablet aifix« d 
to the wall of the church \jif Ttrlekt v- 
havr} : the lines, wiiich are Jar from 
contemptible, were written, I have bet ii 
informed, ]>y tlie late Mi-ss the 

actress. virtue less know'U, and ))er- 
lia])3 loss easily credited, considi ring he.* 
mariners in private and her cast of cha¬ 
racters in public, vras her perfect absti¬ 
nence from spirituous licpiors. She told 
a lady, from wliom I had it, that she 
believed she could say mere than most 
players could, tliat she never kept any of 
thei:e exhilarating resources in lier liou.se. 

' I know^ not whether 1 tell what in 
new or stale, in reporting tlie disap¬ 
pointment of one of her niaid-servants, 
to wdioin she had given an odmission to 
sfe i\er act. M''Jien the servant was 
asked iiow she likc<l her mistress on the 
stage, she said ‘ she saw no ditterence 
between her there and at home.’ It is 
most prohahlc’ from this, that the cha¬ 
racter in which she had seen her was 
Nell, in the farce of ^ I’lie Devil to Pay.* 

^ Mrs. (live visited my father and 
mother; hut, on my mother’s running 
out of the house one evening, when she 
had called accidentally, to prevent her 
alighting from lier carriage, as the small¬ 
pox Ii«ad made its apt»carancc amongst 
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us^ and she knew Mrs. Clive not to have 
had it,—^utterly insensible to the polite¬ 
ness of her attention at a moment of 
such anxiety, she roupfhly replied, ^ it 
was not you I wanted to see; it wtiH 
your liiisband: send him out/ And I 
remi'inber a reply of the same hue, 
whicli she made to two very decent men, 
then in office as surveyors of the roads 
in the parish, on my father’s sending 
them to her, as being the acting ma¬ 
gistrate of the place, to demand some 
payment which she had refused ;—it Avas 
in those laconic terms, ^ By the living 
i ;— ( will not pay it/ I suppose this 
might destroy entirely all intercourse 
witli our house, for she was of course 
compclU'd to break her oath. A strange 
ex])i\ bsion to UPC of one of my own sex, 
Imt I have no choice.—1 suppose it v as 
to show ‘ what some actresses ran do— 
what some u'i/l do,’—that she worked 
for dw‘ f Iolboin chamber, at Sirawberry- 
liiil, the carpet with blue tulips and 
yellow foliage'/ 

'i'lie memory of that distinguislud 
l)CTson who employed his theatrical 
friend in this useful way is treated Avitli 
respectful tenderru ss by the fair Avrittr, 
Avlio Avill not allow’ that he was an un¬ 
worthy member of society, or deficient 
ill friendliness, candor, and integrity. 
Adveiting to Mr. W’^alpole’s exterior, 
she says, ^ His figure was not merely 
tall, but more properly long and slender 
to excess : his complexion, and parti¬ 
cularly his hands, of a most unhealthy 
paleness. I speak of him before the 
year 177*^2. His eyes Avere remarkably 
liriglit and penetrating, A’cry dark and 
lively:—his voice Avas not strong, but 
his tones Avere extremely pleasant, and, 
if I may so say, higlily gentlemanly. I 
do not remtmher his common gait; he 
ahyays eiittred a room in that style of 
oflecteil dilicacy, Avhich fashion had 
then nuidc almost natural;— o. r/iapcau 
/,ras betwTon his hands as n he 
Avished to compress it, or under his arm 
—knees bent, and feet on tip-toe, as if 
afraid of a Avet floor. 

^ His dress in visiting was most usually, 
in summer, when I most satv him, a la- 
vcmler suit, the Avaistcoat embroidered 
with a little silver, or of wliitc silk worked 
in tile tambour, partridge silk stockings, 
and gold buckles, ruflles and frill gt>- 
iicrally of lacc. I remember, Avlicn a 
child, thinking him very much under¬ 
dressed, if at any time (except in mourn* 
ing) ho wore hemmed cambric. In sum- 
JU'r no powder, but his Avig combed 
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straight, and sliowing his very smooth 
pale Ibreliead, and queued liehind:—in 
winter poivder.’ 

‘ jMr. \ralpole (says our authoress) 
began to go dowm in public favor from 
the time when he rcsisti'd the imposition 
of Chatterton.’ She terms this a ‘ rea¬ 
sonable resistance ;* and we do not blame 
her for her liostility to any sort of im¬ 
position ; but, when she adds, ^ I am 
confident, had he asked Mr. Walpole 
for tAA’cnty pounds, and only shoAA'n 
What he could do, he might have ob¬ 
tained- it,’ wc beg leave to observe, 
that she Avas not acipiainted A\ith the un¬ 
generous and illiberal spirit of the pro¬ 
prietor of StraAvherry-hill. One Avho, 
for no merit hut his father’s services, 
li\Td in luxury on the spoils of the pub¬ 
lic, and Avho professed a liigh regard for 
literary merit, might have been expected 
to lend a helping hand to a man of 
genius, struggling Avith adversity ; but, 
as he arrogantly declared that an artist 
A\’ho could command a pencil did not re- 
(juirc patronage, he thought that an 
author who had a pen might defy the 
froAA’tis ofiortunt. 

Of Dr. Mead, the celebrated physi¬ 
cian, some anecdotes are introduced; but 
they are not very im^jonant. 8he says, 
^ he Avas said to take, on an average, 
HOOOl. a-ytar, a s!.reat receipt in itself, 
but small Avhen coniparid Avith that to 
Avhicli one of our great opt rating prac¬ 
titioners pleads guilty—J.OOt)!. (on an 
average of three y^ars) ]tcr tnniupi !*— 
AVithoutknoAA'ing the physician to whom 
she alludes, aa’C may observe, that no 
man’s abilities deserve such a remune¬ 
ration, and that such an exorbitant mul¬ 
tiplicity of business, being far beyond 
Avhat any one can execute Avith due 
consideration, must occasionally lead to 
dreadful and fatal mistakes. 

^ One circumstance attached to the 
biopaphy of Mead ought not to be 
omitted. He had had a personal quarrel 
Avith Dr. AVootiAvard,—whose memory 
Foote has assisted to preserve, but in a 
way just contrary to Avhat he himself 
designed;—and Dr. iMead had, I believe, 
inflicted on him that corporal chastise¬ 
ment, under Avhich no gentleman is 
patient, but AA’hioh ^V'oodw^ard thought 
tit to take philosophically, Ranclagh 
A^'^as at that time a morning-amusement 
in warm weatlier; and, while the adair 
was still recent, the beaten doctor Avent 
tlierc to seek recreation. His manner, 
my father used to describe as singu¬ 
larly and ludicrously mincing and af- 
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fecietl. Seating himself in a box^ he 
called to a waiter to bring him ^ some¬ 
thing cooling;* he seemed to have no 
choice amongst the things oftered for his 
acceptance^ but continued to desire to 
have * something cooling,* till the waiter, 
perhaps tired of trying to please, asked 
him, in a tone peculiarly audible, whe¬ 
ther he chose ‘ a little mead* 

Having iinbibeil her father's musical 
taste, this lady dwells con a more upon 
the characters of composers, singers, and 
instrumental performers. iViiiong the 
last class, Mr. Wesley is mentioned with 
l\igh approbation.—^ A high treat of 
music was given to a few friends by a 
young lady in London, of which I had 
the good fortune to partake. Mr. Charles 
Wesley was present, and performed, 
with astonishing execution, a manuscript 
composition of one of the now obsolete 
masters, concerning which I heard this 
curious anecdote:—nobleman, who 
possessed many of these undivulged cu¬ 
riosities, having invited Mr. AVcsley to 
his house, put before him this uncom¬ 
monly difficult lesson, with which, on 
playing it over, he was so charmed, that 
he asked the favor of being allowed to 
copy it. 

‘ A collector and a cook very much 
resemble each other, Mr. Gostling had 
a cook who, on being asked for tlie re¬ 
ceipt for a very delicate pudding, de¬ 
clared that she would not give it, even 
on her death-bed, to her own sister ;*— 
and this nobleman, mutatis viutandisy 
resembled her, by refusing to grant to a 
man whom it had been an honor to 
oblige, an indulgence, which he of all 
people was the least likely to misuse. Mr. 
Wesley very properly suppr’essed his feel¬ 
ing, and contented himself with being 
permitted to play it over once more; but, 
in doing tliis, he made it his own; and 
every one must acknowlege that it was 
his by right of conquest. I wish that, 
independent of the extraordinary ability 
whicli what was in itself so difficult re¬ 
quired, and which it met fully in the 
talents of the professor, I could give to 
the eye of the reader any idea of what 
the manual execution was. I'lie great( r 
part was jjerformed with the hands 
crossedrapidity made the utmost 
quickness of sight necessary;—and the 
hands were, at one moment, at the most 
extreme distance that they could reach 
when crossed, and at the next so close, 
that the eye was deceived into the sup|) 0 <- 
aition, that that which was uppermost 


was again brought under that which it 
crossed upon, i never witnessed any 
thing of the kind to be put in compa¬ 
rison with it.* 

Among the English singers, the late 
Mr. Bartlcmati seems to have been a 
particular favorite with this lady. She 
repeatedly compares him with a lark; 
hut, witliout depreciating tlie melody of 
that songster, we may sujipose that it 
was excelled by Partlemaii in taste and 
science. She thus breaks out in a strain 
of admiration:—‘ WHien called upon to 
sing a solo-part of an anthem, then it 
was that he most shone and most de¬ 
lighted. I have heard him, times with¬ 
out number, sing Kent's ‘ Hear my 
prayer,* and Greene's ‘ Acquaint thyself 
with God,* and may 1 never, never for¬ 
get the impression of these sounds! He 
was fine, J confess, very fine, as a bass 
singer ; but 1 have heard as fine a voice 
—never accompanied by so fine a taste; 
and this taste, this nice discretion as it 
may be called, in the use of his powers, 
was either natural to him, or showed it¬ 
self so early as to make it appear so;— 
under Hr. Cooke’s tuition it met with 
every encouragement; and, wdiile the 
state of his voice allow^ed him to retain 
bis situation in the Abbey, 1 think it 
must be acknowleged by all who ever 
heard him, that, excepting the lark, 
' singing up to Heaven's gate,’ nothing 
more melodious ever warbled in the air.' 

Some poetic trifies are annexed to 
the volume, by Mr, Henry Hawkins, 
wdjo is desirous of showing that be has 
not forgotten his classical learning. The 
Sapphic ode is tolerable; and a tireek 
verse contains a good puu upon the title 
of Moira; but, as this will not hear 
translation, we are content to quote 
one which will be understood by all 
our readers. 

‘ On the report of an intended altera¬ 
tion of Westminster Hall, projected by 
lord Grenville, which would make it ne¬ 
cessary to take off the roof:— 

‘ With cedar roof and stony wall. 

Old William Rufus built tliis hall; 
Without a naif, with scarce a wall, 
WUliaiti Unrodf-UK spoils it all/ 

mooke's loves op the angels. 

Second lUusfralion. 

The subject of the annexed engraving 
is borrowed from the story of liubi, tlte 
spirit of knowlcge, who, liaving found in 
his rambles a ' muid most fit to be a* 
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bright young angel’s love/-hovered 
around nerv «ay arid niglit, and wound 
up her fancy to its utmost height by 
vague but clelightful visions^ in which 
he was a half-revealed phantom. One 
night he surimsed her in a holy spot 
which she had chosen for prayer: she 
addressed him with all the warmth of 
passion, and implored him ^ to shine but 
o’er her waking wondering eyes that 
night,—she ask'd no more.* 

' Exhausted, breathless, as she said 
These burning words, her languid head 
Upon the altar's steps she cast, 

As if that brain-throb were its last— 
I’ill, startled by the breathing, nigh. 

Of lips, that echoed back her sigh. 
Sudden her brow again she rais’d. 

And there, just lighted on the shrine. 
Beheld rnc—not as I had blaz’d 
Around her, full of light divine. 

In her late dreams, but soften’d down 
Into more mortal grace—my crown 
Of flowers, too radiant for this world. 
Left lianging on yon starry steep; 

My wings shut.up, like banners furl’d, 
Mlicn peace hath put tlieir poinpto sleep; 
Or like autumnal clouds, that keep 
Their lightnings sheath'd, rather than 
mar 

'fhe dawning hour of some young star— 
And nothing, but what beseem'd 
Th' accessible, though glorious mate 
Of mortal woman—whose eyes beam’d 
Back upon hers, as passionate; 

Whose ready heart brought flame for 
flame, 

Whose sin, whose madness was the same. 
And whose soul lost, in tliat one hour. 
For her and for her love—oh more 
Of heaven’s light than ev’ii the power 
Of heav'n itself could now restore !* 


\VALKS IN THE COUNTBY, 

KO. 11. 

THE FIRST FRIMROST. 

March 6th.—Fine March weather: 
boisterous, blustering, much wind and 
squalls of rain ; and yet the sky where the 
clouds are swept away deliciously blue, 
witli snatches of sunshine, bright, and 
clear, and healthful, and the roads, in 
spite of the slight glittering showers, 
crisply dry. Altogether, the day is tempt* 
ing, very tempting. It will not do for the 
dear common, that windmill of a walk; 
but ^he close sheltered lanes at the hot* 
tom of the hill, which keep out just 
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enough of the stormy air, and let in all 
the sun, will be delightful. Past our 
old house, and round by the winding 
lanes, and the workhouse, and across 
the lea, and so into the turnpike road 
again,—that is our route for to-day. 
Forth we set, Mayflower and I, re¬ 
joicing in the sunshine, ard still more 
in the wind, which gives such an intense 
feeling of existence, and, co-operating 
with brisk motion, sets our blood and 
our spirits in a glow. For mere physi¬ 
cal pleasure, there is nothing perhaps 
equal to the enjoyment of being drawn, 
in a light carriage, against such a wind 
as this, by a blood horse at his height of 
speed. Walking comes next to it; but 
walking is not quite so luxurious or so 
spiritual, not quite so much what one 
fancies of flying, or being carried above 
the clouds in a balloon. 

Nevertheless, a walk is a good thing; 
especially under this southern hedgerow, 
where nature is just beginning to live 
again: the periwinkles, with their starry 
blue flowers, and their shining myrtle- 
like leaves, garlantliiig the bushes; wood¬ 
bines and elder-trees pushing out their 
small swelling buds; and grasses and 
mosses springing forth in every variety 
of brown and green. Here we are at 
the corner where four lanes meet, or 
rather wliere a passable road of stones 
and gravel crosses an impassable one 
of beautiful but treacherous turf, and 
where the small white farm-house, 
scarcely larger than a cottage, and the 
well-stocked rick-yard behind, tell of 
comfort and order, but leave all un- 

f uessed the great riches of the master. 

low he became so rich is almost a 
puzzle; for, tliough the farm be his own, 
it is not large; and, though prudent and 
frugal on ordinary occasions, fanner 
Barnard is no miser. His horses, dogs, 
and pigs, are the best kept in the pa¬ 
rish,—-May herself, although her beauty 
be injured by her fatness, half envies the 
plight.of his bitch Fly: his wife’s govens 
and shawls cost as much again as any 
shawls or gowns in the village: his dinner 
parties (to be sure they are not frequent) 
display twice the ordinary quantity of 
good things—two couples of ducks, two 
dishes pf green peas, two turkey poults, 
two gammons of bacon, two plum-pud¬ 
ding ; moreover, he keeps a single-borse 
chaise, and has built and endowed a 
Methodist chapel. Yet is he the ridiest 
man in these parts. Every thing prospers 
with him. Money drifts about him like 
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SHOW. He looks like a rich man. There 
is a sturdy sqiiarenessof face and fi^re ; 
a good-humored obstinacy; a civil im¬ 
portance. He never boasts of his wealth, 
or gives himself undue airs; but nobody 
ean meet liim at market or vestry with¬ 
out finding out immediately that he is 
the richest man there. They have no 
child to all this money; but there is an 
adopted nephew, a fine spirited lad, who 
may, perhaps, some day or other, play 
the part of a fountain to this reservoir. 

Now turn up the wide road till we 
come to tlieoiH?n common, with its park- 
iike trees, its beautiful stream, wander¬ 
ing and twisting along, and its rural 
bridge. Here we turn again, past that 
other white farm-house, half hidden by 
the magnificent elms which stand before 
h. Ah! riches dwell not there; but 
there is found the next best thing—an 
industrious and light-hearted poverty. 
Twenty years ago Rachel Hilton was the 
prettiest and merriest lass in the coun¬ 
try. Her father, an old gamekeeper, 
had retired to a village ale-house, where 
his good beer, his social humor, and 
his Inack-eyed daughter, brought much 
custom. She had lovers by the score ; 
but Joseph White, the dashing and 
lively son of an opulent farmer, carried 
off tne fair Rachel. They married and 
settled here, and here they live still, as 
merrily as ever, with fourteen children 
of all ages and sizes, from nineteen years 
to nineteen months, working harder than 
any people in the parish, and enjoying 
themselves more. 1 would match them 
for labor and laughter against any fa¬ 
mily in England. She is a blithe, jolly 
dame, whose beauty has amplified into 
comeliness; he is tall, and thin, and 
bony, with sinews like whipcord, a strong 
lively voice, a sharp weather-beaten 
face, and eyes and lips that smile and 
brighten when Jie speaks into a most 
eontamous hilarity. They are very poor, 
and I often wish them richer; but I 
don^tkiiow—^perhaps it might put Uiem 
out. 

^ Quite close to farmer IVTiitc s is a 
little ruinous cottage, w^hite-washed once?, 
and now in a sad state of betwqcnity, 
where dangling stockings an<l shirts 
swelled by the wind, drying in a neg¬ 
lected garden, give signal of a washer¬ 
woman. There dwells, at present in 
single blessetlness, Betty Evans, tlie wife 
of our sometime gardener. I never saw 
anyone who so much reminded me in per- 
smi of that lady whom every body knows. 


Mistress Meg Merriliesas tall, as 
grizzled, as stately, as dark, as gipsy¬ 
looking, bonneted and gowned like her 
prototype, and almost as oracular. Here 
the resemblance ceases. Mrs. Evans is 
a perfectly honest, industrious, pains¬ 
taking person, who earns a good deal of 
money by washing and charing, and 
spends it in otlier luxuries than tidiness, 
—in green tea, and gin, and snuff. Her 
husband lives in a great family ten miles 
off. He is a capital gardener—or rather 
he would be so, if he were not too am¬ 
bitious. He undertakes all things, and 
finishes none. But a smooth tongue, a 
knowing look, and a great capacity of 
labor, carry him through. Ia* 1 him but 
like his ale and his master, and he will 
do work enough for four. Give him his 
own way, and his full quantum, and no¬ 
thing comes amiss to him. 

Ah May is bounding forward! Her 
silly heart leaps at the sight of the old 
place—and so, in good trutli, does mine. 
Wliat a pretty place it was,—or rather, 
hoAv pretty I thought it! 1 suppose 1 
should have thought any place so where 
I had spent eighteen happy years. But it 
was really pretty. A large, heavy, white 
house, in the simplest style, surrounded 
by fine oaks and elms and tall massy 
plantations shaded down into a beautiful 
lawn, by wild overgrown shrubs, bowery 
acacias, ragged sweet-briars, promon¬ 
tories of dog-wood, and Portugal laurel, 
and bays overhung by laburnum and 
bird-cherry: a long piece of water letting 
light into the picture, and looking just 
like a natural stream, the banks as rude 
and wild as the shrubbery, intt'rsperse*! 
with broom, and furze, and bramble, and 
pollard oaks covered with ivy and honey¬ 
suckle; the whole enclosed by an old 
mossy park paling, and terminating in a 
series of rich meadows, richly planted. 
This is an exact description of tlie hoim* 
which, three years ago, it nearly broke 
my lieart to leave. What a te.^^ing up 
by the root it was! I have pitied cab¬ 
bage plants and celery, and all traiis- 
plantable things ever since ; though, in 
common with them and with other ve¬ 
getables, the fii*st agony of the trans¬ 
portation being over, I have taken such 
firm and tenacious hold of my new soil, 
that I would not for the world be pnllecl 
up again, even to be restored to the old 
beloved gioundnot even if its beauty 
were undiininisdied, which is by no means 
the case; for in those three years it has 
thrice changed musters, and cvi ry su<‘- 
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oessive possessor lias brought the curse are primrose leaves already, and short 
of improvement upon the place: so that green buds, but no flowers; not even in 
between filling up the water to cure that furze cradle so full of roots, where 
dampness, cutting down trees to let in they used to blow as in a basket. No, 
prospects, planting to keep them out, my May, no rabbets! no primroses! We 
shutting up windows to darken the in- may as well get over the gate into the 
side of the house (by which means one woody winding lane, which will bring 
end looks precisely as an eight of spades us home again. 

would do that should have the misfortune Here we are making the best of our 
to lose one of his corner pips), and build- way between the old elms that arch so 
iiig colonnades to lighten the out, added solemnly over head, dark and sheltered 
to a general clearance of pollards, and even now. They say that a spirit haunts 
brambles, and ivy, and honeysuckles, this deep pool—a white lady without a 
and park paling, and irregular shrubs, head. I cannot say that 1 have seen 
the poor place is so transmogrified that her, often as 1 have paced this lane at 
if it had its old looking-glass, the water, deep midnight, to hear the nightingales, 
back again, it would not know its own' and look at the glow-worms;—but there, 
face. And yet T love to haunt round better and rarer than a thousand ghosts, 
about it: so does May. Her particular dearer even than nightingales or glow- 
attraction is a certain broken bank full worms, there is a primrose, the first of 
of rabbet burrows, into which slic insi- the year; a tuft of primroses, springing 
iiuates her long pliant head and neck, in yonder sheltered nook, from the mossy 
and tears her pretty feet by vain scratch- roots of an old willow, and living again 
ings: mine is a warm sunny hedgerow, in the clear bright pool. Oh, how beau- 
in the same remote fleld, famous for tiful they are—three fully blowi and 
early flowers. Never was a spot more two bursting buds! how glad I am I 
variously flowery: primroses yellow, came this way! They are not to l>e 
lilac, white, violets of cither hue, cows- reached. Even Jack llapley's love of 
lips, oxlips, arums, orchises, wild hya- the difficult and the unattainable would 
cinths, ground ivy, pansies, strawberries, fail him here: May herself could not 
htjart's-casc, formed a small part of the stand on that steep bank. So much the 
Flora of that wild hedgerow. How pro- betVer. WTio would wish to disturb 
fusely they covered the sunny open slope them ? There they live in their inno- 
under the weeping birch, ‘ the lady of coni and fragrant beauty, sheltered from 
the woods’—and how often have 1 startcnl the storms, and rejoicing in the sunshine, 
to see tile early innocent brown snake, artd looking as if they could feel their 
who loved the spot as well as 1 did, happiness. Who would ilisturb them? 
winding along the young blossoms, or Oh, hoiv glad I am 1 came this way 
rustling amongst the fallen loaves! There home! M- 

MATUIMONV* 

A PSTBR'PtNUARIO. 

'Tis hard to say what sort of wife 
Would constitute a happy life ; 

Or once Cfrgd on, when women teaze yc. 

How then the yoke can be made easy f 
Tastes lUffer, and we see 

(So strange is Cupid's jumbling) 

That none in any thing agree, 

Except in grumbling! 

Too much alike's a doubtful bond, 

'Tis mimicry and mocking; 

So learned men are not o’er fond 
Of what we call blue stocking. 

.But then disshnilarity. 

Where there's no point of parity. 

Is deem’d an evil; 

For when such freaks the house displays. 

And man and wife pull diiTrent ways, 

It needs must be the devil! 
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Not always so. 

Says good Chevreau*, 

And tells the tue I'll tell to you, 

^ which you'll see a plan. 

How e'en a learned man 
Might make the matter do. 

A great professor (no one greater) 

And principal of tne belles-lettres 
At Saumur once resided. 

And pond'rin^ read throughout the day ; 

But though his wife was young and gay 
She never chided— 

Such constancy was in her; 

And he was constant too and steady. 

For when the hour came for dinner. 

He never fail'd—was always ready. 

I lie— never 's a constancy much greater 
Than it were wise to swear of human nature— 

Y'es, once he chanced to stay— 
iSomc knotty point, and ho a little muddy. 
When he from Mrs. A. 

Received a visit in his study. 

No pouts, no sulks, his bile to move, 

No, not an angry look. 

But merely this—^ I wish, my love, 

I were a book.' 

‘ A book! why so }* he cried— 

‘ Because you'd then be always by iny side.' 

Ho smiled, and straight—a harmless joke to crack— 
^ I would not care, if 'twerc an almanack.* 

' An almanack!' the wife rejoin'd, * why so, 

' Why that, my dear ?' 

‘ Because,^ said he, ^ I then should have, you know, 
A new one evry year* 

Now hero, my friends, before I close. 

Attend, and mark what I propose: 

We 'vc heard the parliament 
Declar'd Omnipotent^ 

And who shall doubt the fact ? 

Then what impediment or cause 
Why we should not get some such claua* 

Popp'd in the Marriage Act / 


illE AMOUItS OP AN OLD BACHELQk. 

PART II. 

Aijout four years subsequent to the 
termination of my amour with * the fair 
Ophelia,' I was sent as a pensioner to 
Cambridge. Sentiment was by this 
^Rlly engrained in my composition; 
and though the savor of the sausages still 
haunted my nostrils, yet years had weak- 
ene«l their effect. Inowdcvoted my days to 
me perusal of ronriantic fictions* I studied 
Petrarch witli intense eagerness was 


deep in the Eloisc of Rousseau, and liatl 
no contemptible knowlege of the amatory 
writers of Greece and Rome. My rooms 
were iny Utopia, which, even in my 
waking reveries, I peoi>led with forms 
of the most perfect female beauty, and, 
like Pjrgmalion with his statue, I fell in 
love with the idol of my own creation. 
Few of my contemporaries could sympa¬ 
thize with this enthusiasm, and I was 
soon avoided as ^ aromantic young man,* 
a term usually commensurate with re¬ 
proach* 'Fhere was one, however, who, 


The story in told by M. Chevreau of a Monsieur A- 

academy of baumuu-See Clicvrajana, in 2 vols. Palis, 1007. 
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, professor and firincipaJ in tha 
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to a warm scneitivc dispositionj added a 
shrewd knowlcge of the world, and in 
whose society 1 passed most of my idle 
hours. He was a student of Catharine 
Hall, and though by ten years my senior, 
appeared to take much interest in my 
conversation. Often when my fancy, 
like an amatory Quixote, went gadding 
about the world in search of some ima¬ 
ginary Dulcinea, he would kindly en¬ 
deavour to moderate the warmth of my 
sensibility. On one evening in parti¬ 
cular he was unusually eloquent, and, 
after warning tne against the miseries in¬ 
separably attendant on romance, con¬ 
cluded in these words, which are even 
yet fresh in my memory. * This dispo¬ 
sition of yours, my dear F—, will one 
day prove the source of lasting' annoy¬ 
ance, ' I do not quarrel with your at¬ 
tachment to women, but with your ex¬ 
aggerated notion of their good qualities; 
and arn convinced that were you really 
to meet with such an angel as your ima¬ 
gination depicts, you would soon be 
weary of her. There would he a thou¬ 
sand little occurrences to disturb yoiur 
sensitive fancy. In the first place you 
would marry her, have at least half a 
dozen squalling children, and sober 
down, like all good-natured papas, into 
the most common-place old gentleman 
imaginable. Then you would have to 
go to church on Sundays with a couple 
of wet nurses lagging along in your rear, 
and a little chubby-faced bantling rat¬ 
tling his dirty coral on either side of 
you. Then you would mow fat, think 
what a horrible thing that i.s); and if 
you lived as you do now in the country, 
would probably end your days as a 
justice of peace, a custos rotulorum, or 
it may be as a high sheritF, whose duty 
it would be to provide either a hang¬ 
man for the county, or to hang sinners 
himsejf,—When 1 was at your age, I had 
a similar warmth of feeling, and married 
from the mere impulse of the moment. 
For the first month every thing was de¬ 
lightful: we took a little cott^c in 
Wales, engaged in the profession of 
A<lain, and turned our farm-yard into a 
complete Noah's ark, because, as I in¬ 
formed my wife, I was desirous of at¬ 
tempting what is called true pastoral 
felicity. But this state of happinc^ 
soon evaporated. My horses, with whose 
education I had l)ecii so particular, took 
a fancy to see the world, and my cows 
ran away to look after them. The dogs 
of every farmer within any reasonable 


circumference made it a point of honor 
to pay a daily visit to my flower-gardens, 
and the rains were always sure to stop 
longer in my premises than in those 
of any other country gentleman. The 
neighbouring swains too (oh! how un¬ 
like the Dapnnis and Chloe of my school¬ 
boy fancy), pocketed my poultry by the 
dozen; and my wife, whom 1 soon dis¬ 
covered to be a vixen, consummated my 
happiness by flinging a leg of mutton 
at my head. To annihilate, if possible, 
any lingering feeling of romance, 1 was 
one day surprised by a visit from her 
adoring and adhesive relations, consisting 
(as nearly as I can recollect the inven¬ 
tory), of a fat fubsy grandmother, two 
pair of snuffy aunts, and a gouty uncle, 
all of whom fasten^ themselves down 
as fixtures in my cottage. Now as this 
was a species of furniture neither useful 
nor ornamental, I suddenly disposed of 
ray farm, and returned with my wife to 
Loudon, where Heaven, jealous probably 
of such a domestic treasure, kindly 
transferred her from mine to Abraham's 
bosom. From that hour I date the re¬ 
covery of my reason, and if I ever detect 
myself in recurring to my old imagina¬ 
tions, I invariably crush tliem by the 
prompt recollection of the kinsfolk of 
my defunct rib. Such, in all human 
probability,' continued ray friend, with 
impressive earnestness, ‘ would be your 
fate, were you to reduce to practice the 
erring theories of your imagination; 
for iK'lieve me, my dear F—, this world, 
though an excetilingly respectable and 
gentlemanly one, was never formed for 
an imaginative being. All nature is 
leagued against him. The women who 
are hallowed in his fancy turn to some 
more insinuating and fashionable sub¬ 
ject, and the men despise him for his 
pretensions. Unfitte<l by education for 
society, he stands alone, a blasted tree 
in the wilderness of the world, until the 
axe of the woodman approaches, and un¬ 
honored and unknown he falls in the si¬ 
lence of solitude.' This conversation, 
may be surmised, had at the time but 
littld effect on me; and though subi^ 
quent experience has in part proved its 
truth, yet I then listened with an in¬ 
difference which the sanguine buoyancy 
of youth could alone extenuate. It was 
now the period of the long vacation, and 
1 prepared to return to my father at the 

town of R-. I accordingly took an 

inside place in the Huntingdon coach, 
and started for the metropolis, iu com- 
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pany with two female passengers, whom, 
as usual, 1 was anxious to scrutinize: 
as, however, the night was pitchy dark, 
I was compelled to guess at their pro¬ 
bable appearance, and set my fancy to 
work with the moat laudable expedi¬ 
tion. 1 began by imagining the character 
of the person who sat next to me. Her 
voice informed me that she was of the 
feminine gender; and by the tart sneer¬ 
ing manner in which she spoke of the 
men, I had litUo hesitation in setting 
her down for a confirmed spinster. Her 
elbows, according to the opinion of my 
ribs, were sharp and angular; she was 
consequently stricken in years, and 
edged them towards me with a diligence 
that announced the irritability of a 
virago. As day gradually broke in upon 
her enormities, I received the full benefit 
of the returning light in an inspection 
of the object of my curiosity. She was 
the most horrible old woman that 1 ever 
encountered. Her skin closely drawn 
over her face resembled the dunnest 
parchment in its hues: her nose was deep 
sunk in a sort of sepulchral cavern, and 
her eyes seemed busy in looking for it. 
A few stumpy hairs were scattered like 
furze bushes over the uncultivated acre 
of her cheeks, and lent an air of savage 
spleen to the countenance of an apparent 
fury. As for her dress, it was equally pe¬ 
culiar. A thick particolored bombazine 
gown resigned its office of concealment 
at the ankles, wliere it was met by 
two things winch the sceptic would 
hesitate in pronouncing to be bools. A 
bonnet, apparently coeval with herself, 
concealed a sconce as bald as the sum¬ 
mit of Snowdon, and the whole was 
crowned by an enormous shawl, in which 
t}ie colors that have been usually vilified 
as inimical to each other, here met with 
tlie most friendly familiarity. Her tem¬ 
per did not belie her person, for indeed 
there appeared to exist a most marvel¬ 
lous sympathy between them. Among 
an infinity of other accomplishTnents, 
she took a prodigious delignt in con¬ 
tradiction. As darkness wore away, I 
proposed to have the window open; but, 
to my utter discomfiture, she popped 
her wrinkled paw upon the pane, (for I 
dare not call such an anomaly a bnd) 
andsaid that shewould have no such rash 
doings—not she! I then observed that 
the morning appeared to be warm, upon 
which she roundly asserted that it was 
the coldest she had known for months; 
and upon my taking out ray watch, and 


remarking that it was fbur o^clock, she 
replied with a grin that it wanted a full 
quarter to five.—^A man who lias iieVer 
traveled with an old woman in a stage¬ 
coach has no right to call himself a 
stoic. In any other situation she may ho. 
tolerable; but in traveling the jostling of 
the temper keeps exact time to the jolting 
of her bones. Such was the case with this 
horrible old creature, who seemed to 
have bottled up the wrath of s(JVcnty 
years, in order to discharge it uix>n me. 
To make the matter worse, she suddenly 
jerked her paw into an abyss which she 
called a pocket, and drew up from tlie 
gulf a piece of superannuated pullet, 
which must have been a child when she 
was young, and of which, by way of break¬ 
fast, she offered me a rusty remnant. 
Spirit of apostolic Job! what sin had I 
committed, that 1 should thus be ex¬ 
posed to suffocation P The fumes of the 
sausages were scarcely faint within my 
nostrils, wdien there cainc a fresh de¬ 
tachment of odors. Sickening with dis¬ 
gust, 1 darted a look at the old wretch, 
which was answered only by a sneer, 
and then directed iny attention to the 
other female passenger, who, muffled in 
the folds of an ample shawl, had hi¬ 
therto escaped my notice. Now, how¬ 
ever, when the chill of night was tem¬ 
pered by returning day, she threw aside 
ner traveling hood, and revealed a coun¬ 
tenance of lively and versatile expression. 
Her figure was short but graceful, and 
a pretty little foot, that peeped out now 
and then from beneath the concealment 
of a long riding-habit, gave a wonderful 
help to my admiration. In any other 
lace I might perhaps have overlooked 
er; but now when compared with the 
sqnaw who sate opposite, she seemed to 
be a beauty of the first order. We ac¬ 
cordingly entered into a conversation 
upon indifferent topics, and by the case of 
her manner, and the agreeable strange¬ 
ness of her accent, I felt assured that 
she was of French extraction. After a 
pause, I somehow or other introduced 
the subject of Rousseau, (a singular 
topic for a stage-coach), and found that 
she was complete mistress of the Eloise. 
This of course raised her in my cstlma- 
tjon; and tlie very obstacles that tier old 
^uvemante attempted to throw in the 
way of our conference added fuel to my 
rising flame. Eva^ now and then I 
turned ray eyes towards her only to rivet 
them more closely u|H)n the countenance 
of the French girl, who, as if aware of 
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my feelings, smiled o» me with a look 
of the most elm^ucnt archness. To 
shorten a long description, let it suffice to 
say, that I was rapidly falling in love by 
contrast. My fancy, ever in the extremes, 
painted the horrible old woman as a devil, 
and her young companion as an angel. 
In consequence 1 paid particular atten¬ 
tion to what she said; and when I 
listened to the soft tones of her voice, as 
she talked of the land of her childhood, 
where the men, she assured me; were all 
gallant, and the women all beautiful; 
where the music of the mandolin and the 
midnight serenade spoke the sole lan¬ 
guage of love; I began to fancy myself 
most desperately enamoured. One thing 
indeed somewhat cooled my ardor; and 
that "was the circumstance of her having 
a smd), or what has been prettily called 
a cocked-hat nose. On the instant, how'- 
cver, of making the discovery, 1 began 
to search for precedents of ladies who 
had been afflicted wdth snub noses ; and 
when 1 recollected that Koxalana, thoiigli 
in u similar predicament, had inspired 
the grand signor himself with admira¬ 
tion, 1 saw no just cause or impediment 
why I should not be equally inflamed. 
And 1 even gloried in my ardor, from a 
prompt consideration that now at least 
there was one iH)int bf near resemblance 
between the great Mahomet and myself. 
In this amorous condition 1 arrived at 
flerard’s-hall, where the coach depo¬ 
sited its burden, and then, with a sigh 
which was inejint to be profoundly sen¬ 
timental, bade adieu to my fellow-pas¬ 
sengers. 

A few days afterwards, as I was saun¬ 
tering along Piccadilly, with intent to 
take a place in the 11-stage, I sud¬ 

denly encounUTed my young French tra¬ 
veling companion and her gouveniante. 
As her image had often crossed my 
mind, 1 was happy in the opjwtunity of 
meeting her, and should certainly have 
cntereil into conversation, had not the 
liorrible old woman jerked her by the 
arm and pulled her towards IJond-street, 
with a violence that set her pa»tty little 
feet a-gadding with the most graceful 
agility. Once methought she turned 
round and smiled on me; but the smile 
was qualifled by a blush of maiden mo¬ 
desty. This, as may naturally be ex- 
IK'cteil, quickened each lingering spark 
of feeling, and resolving to follow up the 
omour, 1 tracked their footsteps until 
they entered a Hinnpsteiul coach, on 
which I instantly cngag^nl an outside 


place, and then, after discovering their 
abode, returned exulting to my hotel. 

Among the number of those who oc¬ 
casionally dined ivith me, in the coflec- 
room, was a good-tempered Irishman, 
by name Fitzpatrick. He hail all the 
characteristic qualities of his country¬ 
men, trank and open in his disposition, 
and willing alike to flght or to make 
love, to get drunk, or to talk sentiment. 
In person he was short but sturdy, with 
an amazing circumference of girth, and 
legs that might vie with mill-posts in 
durability. To this youth, in the course 
of an after dinner chit-chat, I communi¬ 
cated my adventure, premising, that as 
my vanity was more interested than my 
heart, there could be no great breacli of 
delicacy in the disclosure. On hearing 
the circumstance, he exhorted me, with 
the usual impetuosity of an Irishman, 
to make immediate application to the 
damsel, shrewdly remarking, tjiat when 
I had once gained her good graces, I 
might, iul libitumf follow up or discon¬ 
tinue the intrigue. As 1 was an idle 
fellow, and fond of any thing in the 
shape of adventure, 1 made no hesitation 
in assenting to his proposal, and though 
ignorant of lier name, directed a 
letter (which 1 dated in my own person 
from irerard's-hall) to the young French 
girl, wherein 1 slightly alluded to our 
conversation about the serenade, and 
promised on the ensuing evening to in¬ 
dulge her with a bravura. 

Accordingly, on the appointed night, 
I armed myself with a sort of 
hhujt instrument, between a flute and a 
bludgeon, and, accompanied by Fitz- 
j)atrick, who seemed all alive at the 
thoughts of a frolic, hastened to the 
abotle of my fair Frencli woman. The 
house wherein she resided w'as then si¬ 
tuated on tlie heath, and verged on a de¬ 
clivity which is now called the Vale of 
Health. It was on the edge of this slope, 
and close under the bed-room windows,, 
that wc stationcil ourselves, in anxious 
expectation of the moment when the 
last lights should disappear. The night 
was well sniiunl to our purpose, being 
wild and gloomy, and lighted at inter¬ 
vals by a moon that feebly essayed to 
struggle through a watery mass of donds. 
All was stillness around us, except when 
a solitary straggler pacwl along the 
heath, or the hum of human voices 
came faintly echoing from the ^illas;e. 
Even this at last siihsidetl, until tlie 
tolling of the church clock, and an oc«* 
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casional challenge of the distant watch¬ 
man^ were the sole sounds that disturbed 
the general tranquillity. 

We now applied ourselves in earnest 
to our task. Fitzpatrick drew a flageolet 
'from his pocket, 1 prepared my flute, and 
together we struck up a melodious and 
sentimental canzonet. In an instant, a 
noise, as of stifled wliispcrings, was heard 
—the window sash was gently opened, 
and a voice which 1 recognized as the 
property of the old squaw seenied giving 
a most suspicious alarm. Fitzpatrick 
was at this time standing on the very 
edge of the slope, when on a sudden a 
loud crash arrested his attention, and a 
huge pair of jack-hoots receding with 
perpendicular precision from the win¬ 
dow, alighted on his cerebellum. Thun¬ 
derstruck by such an unexpected assault, 

I turned towards him, and observed his 
body describing tlic segment of a circle, 
and then descending the hill with the 
repercussive volition of a foot-ball. 
Downwards from slope to slope he 
bounded, fathoming the depth of every 
gutter in his road, until, arriving at his 
journey's end, he plumped into a pig¬ 
sty that opened its arms to receive him. 

it so happened, that a hypochon¬ 
driacal old sow was taking her usual nap 
when the carcass of the downcast Hiber¬ 
nian fell like a night-mare upon her 
chest. The porker awoke at the visita¬ 
tion, and without farther ceremony 
laid hold of the coat-flaps of the enemy, 
until her master, who heard the struggle, 
aided and abetted her revenge. A Vjattlc 
instantly ensued: but fearing that with 
the cottager for his opponent, and the 
sow for bis second, my friend might be 
seriously discomfited, 1 made the best 
of my way to his side, and applied my 
flute to the hind quarters of the cho¬ 
leric bacon. 

By this time the household, alarmed 
by the shputs of the old woman, had 
rushed to the scene of action, where they 
were joined by some drunken labourers 
on their return from a fair at HctuIoii. 
And now began a most elaborate and 
Homeric assault. First appeared the 
servants of the French lady, armed with 
bludgeons and bed-^ts, which they 
floniished to the rigiH and left with a 
spirited disregard to consequences. Op¬ 
posed to them stood the tipsy droves of 
rustics, who, careless of the merits of the 
case,burned with inextinguishable wrath. 
* Thieves, thieves,' shouted the steward 
of the household. ^ Charge, iny lads,' 


roared the son of Erin; and, followeil 
by tlie unconscious labourers, closed in 
mortal combat. Terrific was the clangor 
that ensued. Bang! went the blud¬ 
geons—whack! went the fists—crash I 
went the bastions of the pig-sty, while 
the stentorian lungs of Fitzpatrick en¬ 
couraged his Bacchanalian adherents. 
In the course of the engagement he hap¬ 
pened to stumble upon the jack-boots 
that had occasiontnl Jiis discomfiture, 
and, maddened with the sense of his 
wrongs, discharged them at the leader 
of the household, who, falling into the 
arms of the next in advance, tumbled 
again upon his rearward man, while un- 
denieatn all lay the unhappy porker, 
grunting the lamentations of afflicted 
swinehood, in tones which must have 
melted the heart of any who had the 
least pretension to bowels. The owner 
of the pig-sty^ (for the labourers had 
retreated) was now the only enemy who 
yet retained possession of nis legs ; but, 
when he saw the child of Erin striding 
like Ajax over heaps of animated car¬ 
casses, his valor began to thaw. Like 
the barbarians at the approach of Ca'sar, 
he came—he sawr—he scami^ered: being 
followed by the jack-boots which t)ie 
Hibernian sent to keep him company, 
he plunged head fdiremost into a horse- 
pond, while his two leg^ described an 
iso.scelcs triangle, and his coat-flaps a 
parallelogram in the air. 

It is the opinion of most philosophci's 
that animation cannot exist without the 
head. Now it came to i)ass, that the 
Hampstead watchman, in rushing to the 
spot from which the sounds of war pro¬ 
ceeded, came in contact with a couple 
of legs apparently without an owner, 
and being somewhat of a physiologist 
himself, concluded that they were the 
goods of a dead roan. Suddenly, how¬ 
ever, to the confusion of his theory, a 
movement, as from some Naiad, was 
seen to stir the phlegmatic horse-pond ; 
the anonymous legs vanished, and a head, 
accompanied by a neck and shoulders, 
burst on his astounded optics. In a few 
minutes the whole man appeared, and, 
with a voice redolent of ditch water, re¬ 
lated the circumstances of his ablution, 
and concluded with a request, that his 
companion would take up rite parties 
who Were squabbling hard by. By this 
time, however, the whole nei^bourhood 
was alarmed, and, as the watchman's 
rattle rang along the heath, 1 thought 
it best to retreat; and, accompanied by 
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Fitzpatrick, made the best of my way 
back to Gerarcrs-hall. 

The next morning, as I was seated with 
my companion at breakfast, a letter, 
signed Auguste de 'Fhierry, was brought 
in to me. It was from the brother of 
my fair Frenchwoman, who, indignant 
at my hithUdoux and at my treatment of 
his household, had despatched a most 
blood-thirsty challenge, in which he re¬ 
quested the favor of my company at ten 
o’clock the next morning in Hyde Park. 
On showing it to the Irishman, he in¬ 
stantly volunteered his services as second, 
and seemed even to exult in the office. 
My own feelings, however, were of a 
much soberer cast; for the excitement 
of the preceding night had evaporated, 
and reason awoke me to a full sense of 
my situation. It was impossible to avoid 
a duel; but to fight when the occasion 
was so unjustifiable and frivolous lent 
additional bitterness to my feelings. I 
am not conscious of undue timidity; but 
I am fond of peace, and evtn my last 
night’s skirmish, distinguished as it was 
by ridicule, mibtated against my better 
nature. Fitzpatrick endeavoured to 
soothe me; but when 1 thought of the 
approaching morrow, which might make 
a parent childless, or me a murderer, 1 
gave way to sullen desjwndency, and, 
after writing letters in case of accident 
to my friends, and arranging a few pe¬ 
cuniary concerns, retired to a temporary 
repose. 

The Abbey clock struck thcappointe<l 
hour as, accoinpiinio<l hy Fitzpatrick, 
I arrived at Cum her land-gate. During 
the walk he had been particularly ani¬ 
mated, and by way of consolation in¬ 
formed me lliat a duel was nollung 
when one was used to it, for that ho had 
fought four himself. ‘ The first,’ he 
saiil, coolly arranging the pistols, w^as 
with my own uncle, for asserting in 
company that I was drunk, when I was 
only jHJwerfufh/ refreshed. The second 
was wdth a barrister, who fell in love 
with the same lady as myself, and 
winged me in the most gentlemanly 
manner. Instead of clumsily fracturing 
my shoulder-blade, his ball went clean 
tbrougli the thorax. Indeed, it was 
quite a pleasure to be shot in so pretty a 
style, and we have both been swoni 
friends ever since, with the exception of 
fighting about once a month, by way of 
practice. But here,' continued my 
associate, shouldering the pistol, with 

vor..iv. 


tremendous animation, ^ come Monsieur 
and his elect,' and accordingly, without 
farther comment, he led or rather drag¬ 
ged me towards Kensington gardens, 
whitiler 1 was instantly followed by my 
antagonist. On reaching the groun<f, 
we cast lots for the first fire. The chance 
favored de 'J'hierry, and at a given 
signal he aimed his pistol, drew the 
trigger, and missed me. Unwilling to 
injure him, 1 discharged mine in the air; 
but as the circumstance escaped obser¬ 
vation, we agreed to load a second time, 
when, without any particular aim, my 
bullet lodged in his breast. For an in¬ 
stant he stood firm; until a revulsion of 
the blood taking place, his countenance 
altered, and he dropped seiistlcss into 
the arms of his second. 1 rushed in 
agony towards liim; but Fitzpatrick 
held me back, and, after promising that 
every assistance should be proeureil, 
hurried me into a post-chaise wliieli was 
waiting at the park gate. Here he bade 
me farewell, extorted a promise that I 
would write to him on reaching France, 
and then ordered the postillion to drive 
with all possible despatch to Dover. The 
whole occurrence had passed in the short 
space of an liour; and itSvas not until 
1 attained inv journey’s end that 1 had 
leisure to reflect on my situation. In 
the morning I was innocent and happy; 
I was now a proscribed muiderer, flying 
from the retribution of ilie lavr. My 
fktlur would hear of my guilt, and, 
bowed to eartli by the shock, might die 
ere I should again behold him. These re¬ 
flections fully engrossed my attention 
until I reaciu’d th.o Dover quay, whence 
a packet was just sailing lor Calais. 
I accordingly hastened on board; a 
quick breeze sprang up, the town 
ilAvindled to a speel:, and, as the white 
cliffs of England faded in distance, I 
felt that, like the first-born of Adam, 
' I was a wanderer upon the face of the 
earth/ 


KtlJE-STOCKING CLUB. 

FROM THE rElU'V ANKCDOTFS. 

Tin: celebrated Mrs.Montague was in 
habits of friendship with the first wits 
and scholars of the age, and was the re¬ 
puted founder of the society known by 
the name of the Bfue-SftK'hhig Club. 
This association was formed on the li¬ 
beral and meritorious principle of sub- 
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stiiuting the rational delights of con¬ 
versation, for the absurd and vapid fri¬ 
volities of the card-table. No particular 
attention was paid to her, but the con¬ 
versation was general, cheerful, and un¬ 
restrained, far different from what is 
insinuated respecting the company by a 
satirist, who accuses them of going 

‘ To barter praise for soup with Montague.’ 

The name of this club is said to be 
derived from the following circumstance. 
One of iheir most distinguished cha¬ 
racters, in the early days of the society, 
was Mr. Stillingfleet, who always wore 
Muc hfockin^; his conversation was 
distinguished for brilliancy and vivacity, 
insomuch tliat when, in his absence, 
the stock of general amusement appeared 
deficient, it was a common exclamation, 
ire can da nathh)^' iciiliout the hinc 
in^s. And thus was the apiKlIativc ac¬ 
quired, which is now become frequently 
in use for all learned and witty ladies. 


BIOGHAPHICAL AND CUITICAI, SKUTClIOr 
THE LATE MU. ELIvIliLE. 

[wItII a FOUTttAIT.] 

* His was the spell o’er hearts, 

That only acting lends, 

The youngei't of the sihlcr arts,- 
Where all tlicir beauty blerids. 

For poetry can ill express 

Full Diai’iy a tone of th.ought iubiline ; 

And painting, mute and inoiionle'-'i, 

Steids butuncpaitial glancv fioin time. 

Hut, by tbe mighiy actor brougP.t, 

Illusion’s wedded irim-iphs come, 

Verae ceases to be airy titougljt, 

And sculpture to be duni!).’ 

Campklll. 

Above all the great actors who have 
adorned the British stage, an<l wlm have 
most contributed toils improvement, in¬ 
fluence, and glory, the late Mr. Kemhh^ 
is unquestionably entitled to pre-emi¬ 
nence. He did not consider the stage as 
a mere instrument of professional ambi¬ 
tion, by which he might raise himself to 
celebrity, but as a grand national institu¬ 
tion, in which the honor, the taste, the 
literature, and manners of his country 
Were implicated. It was, or rather it 
ought to be, in his philosophic contem¬ 
plation, the imitation of life, the mirror 


of manners, the representation of truth; 
and to the attainment of these important 
ol^jccts his admirable performances as an 
actor, and his judicious regulations as a 
manager, were uniformly directed. He 
reformed abuses and hanishe<l absur¬ 
dities, countenanced indeed, hut not 
justified, by long tradition; he restored 
the sense of passages, which had been 
long mutilated or wrested from their ori¬ 
ginal purport; he lopped off impurities 
and barbarisms equally offensive to the 
modest car and to the critical mind; and 
ho succeeded in imparting a new Ibrin 
and spirit to tlie acting drama, by call¬ 
ing to the assistance of poetry and her 
sister-arts the lugitimato imprint of ap¬ 
propriate dress, costume, decoration, and 
locality. The scene was at length shai)cd 
and fashioned in conformity to the best 
attestations of the existing character, 
tone, bent, and usages of nations, as 
they successively flourislu<l and fadc<l 
from the earliest periods of Circek and 
Roman story, and the triumph was ex¬ 
clusively his own. His indefatigable 
research, his classical knowlcgc, his acute 
discrimination, enabled him to discover 
faults wliich liad escapfdi the repre- 
heiisioii of the commentator, and to elicit 
beauties which had been overshadowed 
by ignorance and prejudice. Witli every 
jubt attention to the nuTits of other au¬ 
thors, his masculine understanding was 
principally occupied ivitli the produc¬ 
tions of our iininortaibard, and the poet 
of nature acquireil new lustre from the 
characteristic attributes of scenic repre¬ 
sentation, whicli lie had the happiness to 
conceive and the energy to confer. That 
vast source of moral agency w’as ren¬ 
dered more luxuriant and fascinating, 
and poured fcrtli its treasures with in¬ 
creased influence, spreading itself with 
fresh vigor and activity through all 
classes of society. Ho had the’ glory of 
displaying the muse of iShakspeare, ^ with 
all her beauties, in her best array, rising 
into real life, and charming her be¬ 
holders/ 

In the biographical sketch which we 
are about to present of this excellent tra¬ 
gedian and worthy njan, our task will 
be rather that of selection, collation, 
and accuracy of statement, than of ex¬ 
clusive communication and onginal com¬ 
position ; for, from the days of Better- 
ton to tlie present moment, no English 
actor, Garrick himself not excepted, has 
attracted such universal attention, and 
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given rise to so great a variety of critical 
disquisition^ in almost every branch of 
our acting drama. 

John Philip Kemble was born at 
Prescot, in Lancashire, oii the first of 
February, 1757. His father, Mr. Roger 
Kemble, was then performing at that 
place with the company of which he 
was the manager. He was distinguished, 

^ even in his boyish days,' for a reten¬ 
tive memory and a graceful delivery; 
and it appears from a play-bill dated the 
12th of February, 1767, that he played 
at W orcester, in his father's company, 
the part of James, the duke of York, in 
the tragedy of Charles the First, when 
he was only ten years of age. It is not 
unworthy of remark, that the character 
of the princess Elizabeth was at the 
same time represented by his sister, Mrs. 
Siddons. He received his early educa¬ 
tion at the Roman Catholic seminary, 
at 8edgelcy Park, Staffordshire, and his 
proficiency in classical knowlcge was 
such as to induce the directors of that 
institution to send him, when in his four¬ 
teenth year, for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting his education, to the English 
college at the university of Douay, where 
he was admitted as a pensioner. Hojks 
had been entertained, it would seem, 
that he w^ould in time heer)ine an orna¬ 
ment of the church of which he was a 
memhev; hut his youthful mind re¬ 
tained and cherished the bent it had re¬ 
ceived from his boyish performances, 
and he soon acquired eclehrity among his 
fellow-students at Douay, by recita¬ 
tions from the w’orks of Shiikspeare. 
He was no less distinguished by his clas¬ 
sical acquirements; and altlunigh he ob¬ 
tained several premiums in Latin com¬ 
position, he chiefly applied himself to tlic 
study of the (ireek poets, orators, and 
historians. His other attainments did not 
exceed a moderate portion of logic, ethics, 
aiid mathematics. On his return to Eng¬ 
land, when entering into his uineteenth 
year, he made his dchuf at W’^olverlunnp- 
ton, in the character of Theotlosius, in the 
FoVco of Love, a tragedy then in high 
repute. His performance w’^as rather to¬ 
lerated than applaudedthe elements of 
the part were too feeble and equable to 
excite his fdeliugs, and he disdained, in 
delineating the softer sensibilities of 
love, to court applause by * tearing the 
passion to rags.' His hopes were, how¬ 
ever, encouraged and confirmed by his 
‘subscquentaiipearancein Bajazet, whidi 


was attended with decided success. He 
now felt conscious thathis powers, when 
cultivated, would enable him to tower 
far above his popular rivals, and from 
that moment he devoted himself to the 
earnest and indefatigable cultivation of 
the art. His provincial engagements 
were numerous, but they were attended 
with anxiety, toil, and uncertainty. 
They were in reality ^ flat and unpro¬ 
fitable.' He has been heard to say, that 
the palm had been often snatched from 
liis grasp by competitors, Avliose greatest 
merit consisted in strength of lungs and 
vehemence of gesticulation. His talents 
proved at length attractive at Manches¬ 
ter and Liverpool, and at York and 
Edinburgh he became a distinguished 
favorite. In the former city he intro¬ 
duced a new species of entertainment, 
consisting of a recitation of some of 
Mason's, t!ray's, and (’ollins' most 
beautiful odes, of the tales of Maria and 
Lc Fevre, from Sterne, and other pieces 
in prose and verse. Re rej)eate<l the 
recitation at Ediulnirgli, and the effect 
was adecjuate to his wartmst expecta¬ 
tions. IJis recitation of the 0«le ou 
the Passions, or rather his personifica¬ 
tion of each successive and mastering 
passion, eiijoytd a celebrity, winch was 
c^Ttainly never l 3 efore dreaiutd of by the 
poet or its most enthusiastic admirers. 
He also gave no mean proof of his lite¬ 
rary attainments and critical tliscrimina- 
tion by his delivery in that capital of a 
lecture, which he composed on sacred 
and profam? eloeiuion. But it w^as in 
Dublin that his rare qualities were duly 
appreciated and cherished. He first ap¬ 
peared there in 17S2, in the character 
of Hamlet, and by his performances in 
a very exUnsivo range of parts, particu- 
huly in those of Sliakspcare, he acquired 
a popularity tliat threw' all his contem¬ 
poraries into the shade. Even the sound 
sense, the genuine sensibility, and ac¬ 
curate judgement of that great actor, 
Henderson, felt ^themselves rebuked,* 
under the predominance of his genius in 
the capital of the sister country. In 
1<S3, on the 30tb of tSc-ptembcr, he 
made his first appearance at Drury Lane 
theatre, in his favorite part of Hamlet. 
Although the transcendent talents of 
(iarrick were still fresh in public re¬ 
collection and admiration, and some 
of Mr. Kemble's readings were considered 
as labored and capricious by several of 
the most eminent critics, it wa.s uni« 
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v^sally allowed^ that he marked the 
part with its characteristic attributes, 
and that he was at once the prince, the 
scholar, and the gentleman. His reputa¬ 
tion continued to increase by a variety 
of new performances, during several 
successive seasons, and might be said to 
have nearly reached its summit in 1787, 
when he married Mrs. Brereton, the 
•widow of Mr. Brereton, and daugliter of 
Mr. Hopkins, then prompter to the same 
theatre. A lady more suited to his dis¬ 
position, and more exemplary in all the 
endearing relations of conjugal life, it 
would have been difficult for liim to 
select. The retirement of Mr. Smith, 
who had till then remained in possession 
of several leading parts, gave him an 
opportunity of displaying the full extent 
of his abilities; and in the same year he 
became manager. He retained tlie reins 
of government, with the exception of a 
short interval, until 1801, and never were 
the affairs of the mimic kingdom admi¬ 
nistered with a firmer, a more corrective 
and reforming, yet not ungracious, liand. 
Parts were cast according to the respective 
merits of the performers ;—regular at¬ 
tendance and strict decorum were en¬ 
forced at rehearsals; a complete altera¬ 
tion was effected in the whole system of 
scene, dress, and decoration, ^lacheth 
was no longer modernized by the uniform 
of a British general; the costume peculiar 
to every age and country was substi¬ 
tuted for traditionary misrepresentation; 
and the crop, the toga, and the couch, 
were introduced for 

Cato’s full wig, flower’d gown, and lacker’d 
chair,’ 

t 

which had been so long suffered to dis- 
grace classical taste, and to outrage cri¬ 
tical consistency. 

His management expired with the 
season of 1801, and he devoted the fol¬ 
lowing year to a tour in France and 
Spain, not solely for health or relaxation, 
but with the view of obtaining additional 
means for improving the art which it 
was hia great delight and glory to ame¬ 
liorate. His reception at Madrid and 
l*aris was highly gratifying to his feel¬ 
ings as a gentleman, and to his celebrity 
^ an actor. He was admitted to the 
wcles most distinguished for science, 
literature, and fashion. With the Spanish 
language he was sufficiently acquainted 
to understand others, and explain him¬ 


self in conversation., and the French he 
spoke with all the correctness and facility 
which a foreigner is capable of acquiring. 
There was scarcely a topic in the con¬ 
sideration of which he could not take a 
sliare; for on the full establishment of 
liis professional fame he had engaged in 
an extensive course of general reading, 
and his studies were incessant and la¬ 
borious. He returned to England in 1803, 
and having purchased a sixth share of the 
property of CJovent Garden tlieatrc, he 
became manager, and appeared in the 
same year for the first time on those 
boardsjtheSUh of September, in the cha¬ 
racter of 11 ami et. H ere he con tinued his 
career with eminent success, both as a 
manager and a performer, until 1808, 
when tlie tremendous fire broke out 
which laid that theatre in ashes. To 
the erection of the new tlieatrc his care 
was peculiarly devoted, presiding over 
the most minute details in the execution 
of the plan, and suggesting many va¬ 
luable adaptations in the scenic depart¬ 
ment. During the last three years of 
his performance, from ISl 1. to 1817, Mr. 
Kemble displayed as much ardor and 
perseverance as if he bad been just en¬ 
tering upon bis professional career. He 
not only fulfilled the duties of the new 
engagement lie had contracted for that 
peri(Kl, but visited the most distinguished 
of our provincial theatres. His last 
appearance at Edinburgh was honored 
with an address, written for the occasion 
by his friend sir VV^alter Scott. All who 
have felt the pathetic solemnity of his 
air and manner, and admired the im¬ 
pressive graces of his elocution, may 
easily conceive the effect produced by 
his delivery of the following passage:— 

‘ O, how forget!—-how oft I hither came 
In anxious hope, how oft return’d with fame! 
How oft around your circle this weak hand 
Has waved immortal Shakspeare’s magic wand, 
Till the full burst of inspiration came. 

And 1 have felt, and you have fann’d the flame !* 

Twoevents occurred at this time wliich 
claim peculiar notice;—his retirement 
from the stage, and the magnificent 
public entertainment which was subse¬ 
quently given to him. His determination 
to devote the remainder of his life to the 
calm enjoyment of studious pursuits, 
and the cultivation of friendly and do¬ 
mestic relations, had been for some time 
generally known, and his last appearance 
wa? fixed for the 23rd of June. Hia re- 
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ception was, in every respect, suited to 
the extraordinary merits of the actor, 
and the sympathetic feelings of the pub¬ 
lic. The character he selected was that 
of (Joriolanus, in which his pre-eminence 
had been long acknowleged. A more 
splendid and numerous audience was 
never before assembled; and even the 
orchestra was tilled with persons of the 
tirst rank and talents, among whom was 
his esteemed friend, the celebrated French 
tragedian M. Talma. The applause was 
universal and enthusiastic, and every 
passage of the play, in the slightest degree 
connected with his situation and cha¬ 
racter, was applauded and greeted with 
ardent exclamation. 1’he dying scene 
revived all the fond recollections of the 
public mind, and impressed the melan¬ 
choly conviction, that the last gasp of the 
^ last of all the Romans ’ had just been 
heard. AV^hen Mr. Kemhle came forward 
to deliver his farewell address, the agi- 
tJition was extreme, and every possible 
manifestation of public feeling was 
evinced to prevail upon him to aban- 
doji his resolution. He himself evi¬ 
dently labored under the struggling 
sensations of gratitude and grief, and 
after pronouncing the first short sen¬ 
tence, it was not without extreme dif¬ 
ficulty that he was suffered to proceed:— 

‘ Ladies and gentlemen,—1 have 
appeared before you for the last time. 
This night closes my long professional 
life. ( Jutermplion of ^ Ab, fio*J 1 am 
BO much agitated, that I cannot express 
with any tolerable propriety wdiat 1 wish 
to say. I feared, indeed, that I should 
not be able to take my leave of you with 
sufiiciciit fortitude,—composure, 1 mean, 
—and had intended to withdraw myself 
from before you in silence; f Here Mr. 
Kemhh paused, and was for some time 
nnahle to resiwie his speech .)—^Imt 1 
suftered myself to be persuaded, that, if 
it were only from old custom, some little 
parting word would be expected from 
me on this occasion .—( Long continued 
bursts of applause. Mr. Kemble, with 
increased emotion, proceeded.) Ladies 
and gentlemen, I entreat you to believe, 
that, whatever abilities I have possessed, 
—either as an actor, in the performance 
of the characters allotted to me,—or as 
a manager, in endeavouring at an union 
of propriety and splendor in the repre¬ 
sentation of our best plays, and parti¬ 
cularly of those of the divine Shakspearc, 
—enthusiastic plaudits and shouts 


I entreat you to believe, that all my 
labors, all iny studies, whatever they 
have been, have been made delightful to 
me, by the approbation with which you 
have been pleased constantly to reward 
them.— f After repeated applauses, Mr, 
Kemhle, hardly aide to master his emo^ 
Hons, continued.) I beg you, ladies and 
gentlemen, to accept my thanks for the 
great kindness you have invariably shown - 
me, from the first night I became a can¬ 
didate for public favour, down to this— 
f Here Mr. Knnhk paused an instant )— 
painful moment of my parting with you. 
—f It is im/HfSsihle to describe the mingled 
feelings of the audience at the close of this 
sentence: Air, Kemhle became tutulli/ 
orerpowered, and was only able to add 
in, a smothered, but deeply penetrating 
tone,) —J must take my leave at once.— 
Ladies and gentlemen, I most res[)ect- 
fully bid you a long, and an unw’illing, 
farewell!' 

The public dinner given to Mr. Kem¬ 
ble on tlie 27 th of June, four days after 
his last appearance, may be considered as 
a kind of valedictory festival, a national 
testimony of respect, gratitude, and af¬ 
fection. 'Fhe idea emanated from a small 
society of literary and dramatic friends, 
and w as eagerly promoted by the loversof 
the theatric art, and the admirers of his 
professional excellence. The great ob¬ 
ject of the committc<j appointed to ar¬ 
range and conduct the cedebration of the 
honors intended to be paid to him was the 
concentration of the rank, talent, and 
taste of the metropolis, and that object 
was happily accomplished. Mr. Kemhle 
took his scat on the right of lord Hol¬ 
land, who presided, and the duke of 
Bedford was placed on the left. The 
preparations for marking the occasion 
with suitable eclat were judicious and 
characteristic. A piece of plate, an 
elegant vase, was to be presented to the 
British iEsopus; the design was supplied 
by IMr. Flaxman, the inscription by 
Mr. ^^oole, and the execution was en¬ 
trusted to an artist of acknowleged 
merit. An ode written by Mr. Campbell, 
the author of the Pleasures of Hope, was 
to be recited, the musical accommni- 
ment was to be composed by Mr. T. 
Cooke, and a medal bearing a striking 
resemblance of the great traf^edian was 
to be struck in commemoration of the 
day. The execution of each particular 
measure proved no less honorable to the 
zeal and ability of the comniUtcc than 
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satisfactory to the united feelings of the 
Assembly; and we cannot perhaps better 
illustride the subject of this sketch, 
than by inserting the hiscription, which, 
without ^laying any flattering unction 
to his soul,* may be justly considered a 
true but brief abstract of the services 
he has rendered to our acting drama:— 

TO 

JOHN PHILIP KEMBLE, 

On his retirement from the Stage, 

of which, for thirty-four years, he has been 
The Ornament and Pride ; 

Which to his Learning, Taste, and Genius, 

Is indebted for its present state of llelincmcnt ; 
Which, under his Auspices, 

And aided by his unrivaled Labours, 
(Most woithily devoted to the support of the 

LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 

And more particularly to the 
r. L oil y OF P H A K s r k a ii k). 

Has attained to a degreeof Splendour&Propriety 
Before unknown ; 

And which,from his high Character, has acquired 
Increase of 

HONOUR AND DIGNXTT : 

THIS VASE, 

JtY A NUMEROUS ASSEMBLY OF HIS ADMIRER?, 

In testimony of their 

GRATITUDE, RESFECT, AND AFFECTION, 

Was presented. 

Through the Hands of their President, 

HENRY RICHARD VASSAL, LORD HOLLAND, 
XXVII JUNE, MUCCCXVII. 

^ More is thy due than more than all can pay.’ 

When Mr. Kemble retired from a 
profession, which he had so liighly digni¬ 
fied, but which, even in its most favorable 
points of view, abounds with difficulties, 
toils, and anxieties, he passed nearly the 
remainder of his days in climates sup¬ 
posed to be most comlucive to his health. 
He had long labored under asthma, 
rheumatism, and an occasional depres¬ 
sion of spirits; yet such were his energies, 
such his mental triumphs over his bodily 
inflrmitics, that, within the two mouths 
immediately preceding his last appear¬ 
ance, bis performances were no fewer than 
ikirtythree^ of which thirteen were di¬ 
stinct characters. He visitedFrance, Switz¬ 
erland, and Italy; but he chiefly resided 
at Toulouse, Bareges, idid Lausanne. 
The attention and respect paid to him 
bjyhis distinguished countrymen, who vi- 
wted these places, as well as by the 
principal inhabitants, it cannot be ade¬ 
quately described. He had, shortly be¬ 
fore his final departure from England, 
transferred his share in the property of 
Covent Garden theatre, which had cost 


)mn nearly 30,0001., as a gift to his 
brother Charles, whom he had uniformly 
treated with the care and aflection of a 
father. This great tragedian died at Lau¬ 
sanne, on the 26th of February, lie had 
visited Home a few months before, under 
the impression that traveling and a change 
of air would prove henefleial; hut his con¬ 
stitution was so seriously affected in that 
city by the imfavorable circumstances of 
the season, that he was advised by his 
physicians to return into Switzerland. 
The first symptom of approaching ctis- 
solution was a decided attack in his left 
side, while seated in his chair on the 
24tli, and he could with difficulty arti¬ 
culate. Before he was put to bed a 
second attack took place so suddenly, 
that his clothes were obliged to be cut 
asunder, in order that he might be 
more speedily bled. Although nature 
was fast exhausting, and his suffer¬ 
ings must have been extreme, he seemed 
only solicitous to spare the feelings of 
j\lrs. Kemble. A third attack, just 
forty-eight hours after the first, proved 
fatal, and he expired on the 26th. 

'We learn with peculiar satisfaction, 
that it is the intention of the admirers 
of our national drama to erect a monu¬ 
ment in'W'cRtminster Abbey, to the me¬ 
mory of this exccllcJit actor; but in 
order to characterize the measure more 
distinctly with tlie stamp of the puldic 
mind, a meeting will he shortly called 
for the purpose of carrying the object 
into cflect by an open .subscription. 

Mr. Kemble has not left so large a 
property as he might he sup]>osed to have 
accumulated, for no performer was more 
amply rewarded by a generous and ad¬ 
miring public. He had sunk nearly 
30,0001. in the purchase of ])i.s share of 
Covent-garden theatre, and in the sub¬ 
sequent advances ho was conqielledto 
make; and as he did not receive a single 
shilling of interest for nearly twenty 
years, the whole of his loss in that spe¬ 
culation may he fairly computed at up¬ 
wards of 50,0001.! Mrs. Kemble enjoys 
an annuity of lOOOl, securctlon the coal¬ 
mines and estates of a great northern 
landowmer, which he had purchased for 
their joint lives, and she has also the 
interest of ir,000l. of which 40001. are 
placed at ^her sole disposal, and the re^ 
maining 13,0001. devolve on her death 
to his brother, Mr. Charles Kemble. 
Wo are enabled to contrailict, from au¬ 
thority, a statement which has been ge¬ 
nerally accredited and positively made 
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in a former biographical account of Mr. 
Kemble^ that he received a considerable 
sum, oil his marriage with Mrs. Ihcreton, 
from a nobleman wlio had long presided 
over the councils of the British empire. 
—Mr. Kemble happened to be at the 
house of an intimate friend, when the 
volume, containing that account, which 
had been just published, was put into 
his hands, lie read it with attention, 
but coming to the passage we have no¬ 
ticed, he underlined the words witli a 
pencil, and traced very distinctly on the 
margin—‘ A lie The volume that re¬ 

cords the scandalous falsehood, and the 
short but emphatic reprobation, is still 
extant and cuvcfully preserved. I’lie 
splendid present made to him of 10,0001. 
by the late duke of Northumberland 
ought not to be forgotten. Mr. Kemble 
had, at liis graco*s request, given some 
lessons in elocution to lord Tercy (the 
present duke), and the care he had 
taken of his noble pupil was, Avilli pe¬ 
culiar delicacy, assigned as tb.e cause of 
the inuiiiliei nee thus exercised. The 
real fact is lliat the gift wa^; solely sug¬ 
gested by the rnendly inlorest which his 
grace felt for Mr. Kemble’s independ¬ 
ence and tveifare. Ilis mode of living 
hail been expensive for a long series of 
years. His domestic cstablisliinent was, 
indeed, neither extravagant nor splen¬ 
did ; but it was conducted with taste 
and elegance in ail its branches, ilis 
private virtues were great and numerous; 
and his liberalities, particularly with re¬ 
gard to the distressed members of bis 
own profession, wen* such as did lionor 
to Ilis sensibility and his judgment. 1 Ic 
visited and was visited by the most di¬ 
stinguished characters, botli of Ins own 
and foreign countrie s, in rank, science, 
literature, and the fine and useful 
arts. Ilis present majesty was one of 
his most ardent admirers, and presented 
him, when prince of V\"alcs, with a su¬ 
perb gold snuft-box. There was a certain 
cordiality in bis behaviour to those 
whom he esteemed, which'gavo an irre- 
sisliblo grace to his manners and con¬ 
versation. 

Mr. KemJ^lc possessed admirable fa¬ 
culties, botli original and acquired. \Vitli 
a commanding person, a dignified and 
expressive countenance, and a stately 
demeanor, he seemed to belong to a 
distinct and lofty class of this * netlicr 
world.* He recalled to the imagination 
the sages and licroes of antiquity, or 
transported it back to the scenes of chi¬ 


valry and romance, which were the pride 
and glory of the middle ages. Ilis action 
was bold and vigorous, solemn and ma¬ 
jestic ; his attitudes noble and ]>ictu- 
resque. His grand defect was in voice ; 
and even in that respect, he had his me¬ 
rits. Althougli the organ was incapable 
of much flexibility and variety, its pa¬ 
thetic and melancholy tones penetrated 
the soul and sunk deep into the heart. 

If it w'anted ease and spirit in familiar 
dialogue, it swelled and raged to the bent 
and top of the passion, unimpaired and 
uncracked, in the roaring of the whirl- 
winil. Jf it was occasionally languid and 
monotonous, there was something equable 
and graceful even in the moment of dis¬ 
appointment, that was not altogether dis¬ 
pleasing. Of hislittrary acquirements wc 
have already spoken. With the drama 
of his own country, in allits departments, 
he was thoroughly acquainted; and he 
was alive to the beauties of Sophocles 
and Euriyddi's, of Corneille and llacinc, 
in the full glow of their native tongues. 

It has, of late, been the fasliion with 
some critics to rcf^trict the powers of 
Mr. Kemble to very narrow limits. He 
is indeed allowed hy them to have sur¬ 
passed all others in the classic ilrama, to 
have stood without a rival in the arena of 
the surn and frigid struggles of pa¬ 
triotism and philosophy, and to have 
towered even above the most sanguine 
expectations, in the representation of 
those high and unmixed abstracts of 
self-denial, stoicism, and haughty 
contempt of meaner existence, which 
do not cliaracterise the beings of our 
day. According to them, his empire 
was limited to the ancient world, and 
more peculiarly to that narrow, thougli 
transcendently noble portion of it, which 
hi'longs to Greece and Rome. In their 
view', the philosopher, the statesman, 
and the pontiff, w'ere the only forms into 
which his spirit naturally sprang; he 
could not move but among councils and 
armies; and the temple, tlie eurule chair, 
and the triumphal arch, w'crc the sole 
prescriptive adjuncts of his solemn and 
dce^vcolourcd portraitures: but when he 
touched on inferior subjects, he felt, as 
Raphael might have felt in copying 
Teniers, had they been contemporaries— 
the closest approach to total failure pos¬ 
sible for sense and genius. His Brutus, 
Cato, and (.'orlolanus, w'erc unquestion¬ 
ably among the noblest personifications 
that ever charmcil a British audience." 
In those characters he certainly enjoyed 
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kingly supremacy; he sat uj)on an 
nneontested throne: but we deny the 
doctrine of these Aristarchi of the scenic 
art, that his powers were confined within 
so contractecl a field, and that his excel¬ 
lence consisted solely in depicting the 
dignified and superb associations of an¬ 
tiquity. Let those who have witnessed 
his ilamlct, his King John, his Cardinal 
Wolsey, his Posthumus, his Lcontes, his 
Timon, his Octavian, his Penruddock, 
his Stranger, his Rolla, and twenty other 
characters, decide between them and us! 

Among all the parts represented by 
this great tragedian, few possessed higher 
claims to admiration than King John. 
Amidst all the despicable vacillations of 
John's conduct, and the consequent de¬ 
gradations that disgraced him through¬ 
out his ivretched reign, the actor uni¬ 
formly maintained the superiority of 
carriage and demeanour traced out for 
him by the creative genius of the poet. 
.His picture of irresolute villany and base 
pusillanimity was free from any trait and 
tint of low common-place design and 
colouring. The conception of our im¬ 
mortal bard was realized, and John stood 
before us as Shakspearc drew him. lie 
was, from the very commencement, a 
monarch ; for the love of royalty was 
the only passion in which he was resolute. 
The highly poetical language, with 
which the part abounds, was so admi¬ 
rably delivered as to rescue it from that 
insignificance, which is too frequently 
subversive of genuine dramatic effect. 
His first scene with Hubert displayed 
the perfection of the art. It was, in 
every respect, so happily disposed, so na¬ 
tural, and so well calculated to impress 
the leading idea upon the mind, that the 
audience felt themselves hurried hack, 
as it were, within the iron grasp of ab¬ 
solute power and feudal barbarism. Hic 
acting of the second was not lesseftcclivc. 
Throughout the first scene of the fifth 
act, there was a melancholy in his man¬ 
ner that excited a deep feeling of com¬ 
miseration for the ill-fated monarch, and 
forraefl a stiking contrast with tlie fiery 
spirit and gallant bearing of Falcon- 
bridge. Never was a prediction recalled 
to the memory with equal sensibility and 
Ijalhos. His countenance, tone, and ac¬ 
tion, were in perfect unison, when he 
delivered the following lines:— 

^ Is this Ascension-day ? Did not the prophet 
Say, that, before Ascension day at noon, 

5ly crown 1 sKoiild pivc off?—Even so I 
have: 


J did suppose ft should be on constraint: 

But, Heaven be thank’d, it is but voluntary !* 

Nothing short of a masterly concep¬ 
tion and execution could have rendered 
this passage strikingly pre-eminent; but 
with him, aided by the preceding part 
of the scene, it became an epitome of 
John’s character. When the monarch 
was beheld withering under the potent 
influence of poison, the miseries of his 
agonized mind were not less subduing 
than his bodily sufferings were appalling. 
On his entrance, the dreadful convul¬ 
sions of his internal system were truly 
depicted in his tortured countenance; 
and his agonizing expression 

‘ Ay, marry, now my soul hath elbow-room ; 

It would not out at windows and .*it doors. 
There is so hot a summer in my bosom. 

That all my bowels crumble into dust*— 

gave increased effect to the sad reflection, 
the immediate precursor of his dissolu¬ 
tion ;— 

‘ I am a sjcribblcd form, drawn with a pen 
Upon !i parchment; and against this fire 
Do I shrink up.’ 

In scenes of this description, Mr. 
Kemble was, indeed, without a rival. 
He had the exquisite art of evincing a 
singular combination of intellectual and 
corporeal stlfferings, peculiarly adapted 
to them. Every succeeding word of the 
illusions relatctlby Falconbridgc seemed 
gradually to weaken the cbonls of his 
existence; until at length, overwhelmed 
by his accumulated miseries, he breathed 
his last, and fulfilled his own despond¬ 
ing prediction:— 

* O cousin, diou art come to set mine eye: 

The tackle of my heart is crack’d ami burn’d ; 
And all the shrouds wherewith njy life sliould 
sail 

Arc turned to one thread, one little hair : 

My heart liath one poor string to stay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered; 

And then aU thi.s thou secst Is but a clod, 

And module of confounded royalty.* 

That Mr. Kemble had his defects and 
faults, is undeniable. In the tragic 
scenes of domestic life, they were chiefly 
observable; and accordingly his Beverley, 
IJiron, and old AVilmot, with many rare 
beauties, wanted^ ease, familiarity, and 
natural merit.—Soliloquy could not be 
clas.scd among his happiest efforts; and 
he apxieared rather to recite the words 
than to embody the meaning of his 
parts. There was also an occasional lan¬ 
guor or listlessncss about him, arising 
Jrom illness or a uiorbid disposition, to 
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both of whioh'he was subject^ and which 
he vainly attempted to shake off. In this 
respect^ he seemed to labor under the 
same failing as the celebrated tragedian 
Booths whom he more generally resem¬ 
bled than any of his great predecessors. 

He was for a long time ardent and in¬ 
defatigable in his courtship of the comic 
Muse; but he ^wooed her like the 
lion/ and she was only to be won by 
kindness^ smiles, and blandishments. 
His complete failure in Charles, in 
the School for Scandal, in Don Felix, 
and several other characters, is, we 
trust, nearly forgotten; yet in some 
parts, which required dignity and sen¬ 
timent, his merit was considerable. 
11 is Lord Townly, Valentine, and 
more particularly Leon, were at¬ 
tractive performances. His defects and 
merits, in tliis point of view, are rather 
happily described in the theatrical por¬ 
trait drawn of him by his friend Mr. 
John Taylor:— 

‘ Though for the Muse of tragedy de.sign’d. 

In form, in features, passioms, and in mind. 
Yet would he fain the comic ^tuse embrace, 
Who seldom without awe beholds his face. 
Whene’er he tries the airy and the gay, 
Judgment, not genius, marks the cold essay: 
But in a graver province he can please 
With well-bred spirit and with manly ease. 
When genuine wit, widi satire’s active force, 
And fiuthful love pursues its gen’rous course; 
There, in his Valentine, might Congreve view 
Th* embody’d portrait, vig’rous, warm, and 
true.' 

As an author, Mr. Kemble produced 
few works of originality; but he has left 
a long catalogue of tragedies, comedies, 
and other pieces, judiciously altered and 
adapted to the stage. Among the former 
were Belisarius, a tragedy, acted at York 
in 177 ft, and the Female Officer, a farce, 
afterwards called the Pi^oject, in 1779, 
neither of which has been printed: a 
small volume of poems entitled Fugitive 
Pieces, published in 1780, but which he 
subsequently was at great pains and no 
inconsiderable expense in buying up for 
the purpose of canceling what his ma- 
turer judgement disapproved; Macbeth 
Re-considered, an essay published in 
1786, and Macbeth and King Rich¬ 
ard the Third', another essay, dedi- 
^ted to the duke of Northumberland, 
in 1B17. A single passage from the 
dedication supplies at once an instance of 
the impression made upon his feeling 
by* the munifleenee of his grace to whiw 

VOt,IV. 


we have alluded, and of his peculiarity 
of expression 

^ My Lord Duke—Be pleased to ac¬ 
cept this tribute of my gratitude. That 
it is the constant character of your grace's 
nature, to conceal the benefits it confers, 
I well know ; and 1 am fearful lest this 
offering should offend, where I most 
anxiou.sly wish it to received with 
favor; yet when a whole happy tenantry 
ore voting public monuments to per¬ 
petuate the memory of your grace's pa¬ 
ternal benevolence to them, 1 hope, iny 
lord, that I am not any longer forbidden 
openly to acknowlege my own great 
obligations to your munificence.' 

Among his alterations and adaptations, 
wdiich consist of forty-three, the works 
of Shakspeare, S’the God of his idolatry,* 
attest the diligent research, the judicious 
collation, and classical taste, witli which 
he explored and ascertained the tiue 
moaning, and restored the text to its 
primitive purity. He also translated 
from the trench, in 1794, the musical 
drama of Lodoiska, which proved emi¬ 
nently attractive, and maintained its 
popularity for several years. 

Although ^ the animated graces of the 
player can live no longer than the in¬ 
stant breath and motion that present 
them / and, as it were in a min-or, 

^ come like shadows and so depart ;* we 
arc convinced, that the rare talents of 
Mr. Kemble will be enthusiastically 
cherished by his surviving admirers, anS 
duly appreciated by posterity. We can¬ 
not perhaps close this article more appro¬ 
priately, tlian by adopting the language 
of the noble person vrho presided at ttie 
public dinner given to him on his retire¬ 
ment from the stage:—* As long as the 
British theatre exists—as long as the 
plays of Shakspeare shall be represented 
in this metropolis—the result of Ills learn¬ 
ing and industry will be seen in the 
propriety of the scenic decorations, in 
the improvement of the costume, and in 
many matters apparently of minor con¬ 
sideration ; but which, when effected, 
show the man of research and of ability, 
and display the mind of the scholar and 
the critic. Our feelings are those of gra¬ 
titude, respect, and affection—^titude 
fof the delight he has so often imparted 
to ua—respect for him as a scholar and 
a critic—and affection for bit virtues, as 
a man of independent character and of 
upright conduct.* 

PtAonnK IT Valeie ! 
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JULIAN, A TBAGEI>Y; BY MAEY RUSSELL 
MITFOIID. 

The appearance of a succcssf ul tragedy 
in these I'astidious times, more especially 
when it is the production of a lady, calls 
for especial attention in a periodical work 
dedicated though not exclusively) to the 
sex. Under this idea we offer to the 

f »ublic a review of Julian as it is pub- 
ished, leaving the disquisition of its 
mere acting to our reviewer of dramatic 
representations. 

That Miss Milford’s talents ivould 
ensure a work full of poetic beauties 
there could be no doubt; nor could those 
wlio had read her lilanche suspect a 
deficiency in striking situations, or in ro¬ 
mantic incidents; but that she could 
delineate the bolder passions, the moral 
earthquakes, which agitate the heart of 
man with the swell of proud ambition 
and overwhelming sorrow, determined 
resolution and lofty endurance, admit¬ 
ted a question. It has been often 
asserted, ^ that no woman can produce 
a good tragedy, since her path through 
life, her education, and her associations, 
preclude her from actually feeling or 
observing the action of great passions 
to which we have been accustomed to 
answer, that, as the book of history is 

r a before her, and the heart of man 
, both in its minuter details and 
stronger propensities, wc see no good 
reason, why a woman of genius should 
not so combine the materials afforded by 
such knowlcge, as to produce that rare 
work, a tragedy, rich not only in the 
graces which belong to her own sex, hut 
in the strength required by the other. 
It is certain that tne present work is a 
drama full of passion and action, and so 
abounding in situations of deep and ter¬ 
rible interest, as to render its appearance 
a new epoch in female authorship, and, 
individually, a decided triumph to Miss 
Mitfonl. 

The tragedy opens with the affecting 
spectacle of the hero reclining on a bed 
of sickness, attended by his bride tlie 
princess Annabel, and a page named 
Theodore. On his awakening, we learn 
that this page is the young king of 
Sicily, under the guardianship of JuliaiVs 
father, the duke of Mclfi, who, having 
undertaken to conduct him to Mcsfdna, 
had from motives of ambition attempted 
to murder him in a mountainous pass, 
where Julian had met them, and, witnout 
knowing his person, had plunged his 
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sword into his father’s side. In falling 
they had recognized each other; the 
guards coming up, Julian, who dreaded 
farther evil to the king, had hastily 
retiurned liome with Alfonso, and had 
sunk into fever and delirium, from 
which he now awakes to dreadful recol¬ 
lections, finely revealed, but alleviated 
at the close of the act by the knowlegc 
that Melfi yet lives. The second act 
opens with the appearance of the count 
D’Alha, a former lover of Annabel, to 
whom enter the body of Sicilian nobles. 
He then relates, ^ that the young king 
is mysteriously murdered, that the duke 
of Slelfi has been wounded, and is 
returning to claim his coronation.’ The 
duke now appears, still suffering from 
his recent wound, but hurrying forward 
to the consummation of his guilty great¬ 
ness, and unbecomingly insisting on im¬ 
mediate coronation, which is opposed by 
I)*Alba, who answers to his question— 

Say I sooth, Count D’Alba ? 

D'Alha. In sooth, niy liege, I know not. 
Seems to me 

Ojie form is wanting. Our bereaved state 
Stands like a widow, one eye dropping tears 
For her lost lord, the other turn'd with smiles 
On her new bridegroom. Jhit even slic, the 
Dame 

Of Ephesus, the buxom relict, famed 
For quick despatch o’er every widow'd mate, 
AFoman, or state—even she, before she vred. 
Saw the good man cntoiiib’d. The Funeral first; 
And then the Coronation. 

Scofter ? I^rds, 

The corse is missing. 

CalvK Ila ! Perchance he lives ? 

Mdfi. lie fell, I tell thee. 

Vtilnre, And the assassin ? 

MvIJh Uc 

Escaped, when I too fell. 

jyAfla. He! AA’hy, tny liege, 

AVas there but one? 

Mdji, AV’hat mean ye. Sirs’ ? Stand off. 
D'AHm. Cannot your Ilighness guess the 
murderer ? 

Stand from about me, Lords! Dare 
yc to front 

A King ? What, do ye doubt me; you, or you ? 
Dare yc to doubt me ? Dare ye look a ejuestion 
Into mine eyes ? Tfikc thy ^ off! A King 
Demands a modester regard. Now, Sirs, 

AA^hat do yc ccek ? I tell ye, the fair boy 
Fell undcriieatlt the assassin's sword; ami I, 
M^ounded almost to deatli, am saved te prove 
My Hubjecta’ faith, to punish, to reward. 

To reign, 1 tell ye, nobles. Now, who questions ? 
AVho glares upt»n me now ? What I are yc mute? 
Lenanti, Deign to receive our homage, Sire, 
and pardon 

The undesign’d oflhncc. Your Highness knows 
Count D’Alba’'« mood. 
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Mrlfi. And he knows mine. Well! Well! 
Be all these heats forgotten. 

After this a very fine scene follows 
between Julian and his father, in which 
affection and loyalty, thanks for the 
pardon he has received, and determined 
jiitegrity towards his royal cousin, a{j;itate 
him by turns, which end with Julian’s 
renouncing his father. 

• But witli all 

That burning, aching, passionate old love 
Wrestling within iny breast; even face to face; 
Those eyes upon me; and that trcnibling hand 
Thrilling my very heart-sllrtngs—Take it off! 
In mercy take it off!—Still I renounce thee. 
Thou hast no son. I have no father. Go 
Down to a childless grave. 

The third act exhibits the scene pre¬ 
vious to the coronation, the entrance of 
the duke, and his oath tp the people; 
but, at the moment of his seizing the 
crown, Julian rushes in with Theodore, 
wdiom he places in view of tlic nohh s 
and priests, claiming their allegiance. 
This is a glorious moment in the tragedy: 
the agonies of Julian when he beseeches 
his lather to acknowdege Alfonso, tlic 
reproaches with which Melti loads him, 
the exultation of tlic count, who accuses 
both father and son of treason, tlie de¬ 
claration of Julian ^ that in the accursed 
glen only one sword drank blood, which 
sword was his,* the refusal of Alfonso 
to speak one word against his uncle, 
the distress of Annabel who finds that 
the lords are assembled to sit in judg¬ 
ment on her father-in-law, and her 
subsequent agonies when the sentence 
of outlawry and of banishment is pro¬ 
nounced alike against Ao/A, render it 
altogether the most impressive same we 
have ever witnessed. 

The fourth act exhibits D*All)a re¬ 
joicing in the downfall of Rlelfi, and 
laying a plan by which Annabel is in¬ 
duced to quit the palace to meet her out- 
la wchI husband, and thereby falls into 
his hands. The next scene shows Melfi 
expiring from the eruption of his late 
unhealed woupd, attended by his son. 
This is perhaps the most pathetic scene 
in the drama. Just after the duke ex- 
ires, word is brought that Annabel has 
eeii decoyed; and Julian, in alarm for 
her, though aware that his hours of allow¬ 
ance have elapsed, and his life is forfeited, 
rushes out to her rescue, leaving the 
office of burying his father to the young 
king, who had arrived at the moment of 
his uncle's deatlu This is followed by 
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the interview between D’Alha and the 
princess, which is highly wrought, and 
displays all the energy of connubial love, 
as the count informs Annabel that her 
marriage is dissolved by the church, and 
that, if she should refuse to take him for 
her lord, the life of Julian, already for- 
feite<l, is the consequence. He leaves 
licr in despair; and the act closes with 
her hanging her rosary out of the wdndow 
of her j^rison, which she happily calls 

-a giikling star, 

A viKible prayer to (i'.kI and man. 

The last act sliows Annabel still in 
prison, tremblingly watching the de¬ 
clining sun. She hears a gun, and 
Julian, having escaped the fire, rushes 
in to save her from dishonour by effecting 
her death Avith his own hand, all liope 
of life and all intanK of escape being im¬ 
possible. His intention is not easily 
comprehended by his bride, to whom 
* young life is sweet :* she seeks only to 


A)m. Now ! now ! Thou know'st not 
IIow' horribly tlusc walls do picture to me 
Tilt* several agonies whereof my miuI 
Hath drunk to-day. I have been tempted, 
Julian, 

By ojif—a bend! tempted till I almost thought 
God hatl forsaken me. But thou art here 
T«> save me, and my pulse beats high again 
With love and hope. I am light-hearted now. 
And could laugh like a child—only tlicse walls 
Do crowd aniund jhc with a visible weight, 

A palpable pressure; giving back the ft»mis 
Gf wildest tlioughts that wandeiM tlirough my 
brain — 

Bright chattci-ing IMadncss, and sedate Despair, 
Amt fear the Groat I'nrcal!—Take me hence. 
Take me away witli thee ! 

Not yet, not jet. 

Hioii swTetost wrctili! I cannot—Dotard, 
Fool! 

I must. Not ytt! not yet!—Talk to me, 
Annabel; 

This is the hour when thmi wa.st Wiint to make 
Earth Heaven witli lovely words ; die sun-set 
hour, 

That woke thy spirit into joy. Once more 
Talk to me, Annabel. 

Amu Ay, all clay long, 

AVheii we are free. Tliy voice is cliokS j thy 
looks 

Are not on me; thy hand doth catch and twitch 
And grasp mine painfully,—that gentle hand! 

JW. () God ! G ()fod ! that right hand !— 
kis.s it not! 

Take thy lips from it! 

Ann. Canst thou save me, Julian ? 

Thou always dost speak truth. Canst save 
tliysclf ? 

Shall we go hence together ? 
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One kis9! 
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JuX. Ay, one fate— 

One home. 

Ann, Why that is bliss. We shall be poor— 
Shall we not, Julian ? I shaU have a joy, 

I never look’d for ; I shall work for &ee. 
Shall tend thee, be thy Page, thy ’Squire, thy 
all,— 

Shall I not, Julian? 

Jul. Annabel, look forth ^ 

Upon this glorious world! Look once again 
On our fair Sidly, lit by that sun 
Whose level beams do cast a golden shine 
On sea, and shore, and city, on the pride 
Of bowery groves’; on Etna’s smouldering 
top 

Oh bright and glorious world I and thou of all 
Created things most glorious, trick’d in light, 
As the stars that live in Heaven ! 

Ann, Why dost thou gaze 

So sadly on me? 

Jul. The bright stars, how oft 

Thev fall, or seem to fall! The Sun—look ! 

" look! 

He sinks, he sets in glory. Blessed orb, 

Like thee—^like thee—Dost thou remember 
once 

We sate by the sea-shore when all the Heaven 
And all the ocean seem’d one glow of fire 
Bed, purple, saffron, melted into one 
Intense and ardent fiame, the doubtful line 
Where sea and sky should meet was lost in that 
Continuous brightness; there we sate and 
talk’d 

Of the mysterious union that bless’d orb 
Wrought between eardi and heaven, of life 
and death— 

High mysteries I—and thou didst wish thyself 
A spirit sailing in that flood of light 
Stnught to the Eternal Gates, didst pray to pass 
Away in such a glory. Annabel 1 
Look out upon the burning skv, the sea 
One lucid ruby—'tb the very nour f 
Thou’lt be a Seraph at the Fount of Light 
Before- 

Ann, What! must 1 die ? And wilt thou 
kill me ? 

Canst thou ? lliou cam’st to save- 

Jid, To save thy honour! 

r shall die with thee. 

Ann, Oh no! no ! live! live! 

If I must die—Oh it is sweet to live. 

To breathe, to move, to feel the throbbing blood 
Beat in the vdns,—to look on such an earth 
And such a Heaven,—to look on thee ! Young 
life 

Is very dear. 

Jul, Would’st live for ©’Albs’"? 
Ann, No! 

I had forgot* I’ll die* Quick ! Quick! 


JuU 

Angel, dost thou forgive me 

Ann, Yes. 

Jul, My sword I— 

I cannot draw it. 

Ann, Now! I’m ready. 

Two murderers, with D'AlWs friend 
Bertone, now enter to seize the prince, 
who draws to defend himself. Annabel 
rushes between them and is slain; xone 
of the men is killed, the other escapes; 
and the unhappy husband, hearing 
D*Alba approach conceives the idea of 
revenging his own wrongs by inflicting 
an unexpected paiig on the author of'his 
woes. He throws his own cloak over 
Annabel, and wraps hiinsblf in that of 
the dead bravo; and, when the count 
arrives, he considers Julian slain, and 
on inquiring for the princess hears 
^ she is at rest ;* and, after ordering the 
body of Julian to be buried, he inquires 
^where is she?' on which Julian un¬ 
covers the body and cries, ^There!— 
now gaze thyself to hell!' The effect 
of this is electric, and the punishment 
of D'Alba striking.—^Alfonso rushes on 
with the guards, who seize the count; 
but the sorrows of Julian have reached 
their acme—the voice of his belovetl king 
fails to sooth him; he falls on the body 
of his Annabel, and expires. 

Such is the outline of this interesting 
piece, in which the generally slow march 
of ' gorgeous tragedy' is accelerated by 
the rapidity of a vivid imagination, 
either excited by the novelty and en¬ 
thusiasm incident to a first effort, or 
yielding to the advice of those who, in 
their haste to escape from the dulness of 
declamation, and the coldness of unreal 
stateliness, strip the tragic muse of all 
her 'jeweled pomp,' and not unfre* 
quently condemn her to coarse garments 
or unseemly nudity. For our own parts 
wc have read it, as well as seen it, with 
the highest pleasure, not only on account 
of its great atid varied merit, but as a 
promise of still farther effort from" a lady 
of whose productions we have been ever 
warm admirers, and to whose labours 
we sincerely wish the most positive and 
complete success. 
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A BRIEF SKETCH OF THE PROGRESS OF 

THE PINE ARTS IN THIS COUNTRY 

DURING THE PRESENT CENTURY.— 

SCULPTURE, 

(Concluded from p. 116.J 

The comparative rank that scalpture 
holds with painting and architecture has 
been in all ages a point of dispute. Plato 
preferred sculpture to paintings as being 
more true, and more rcnnedfrom extrin¬ 
sic ornament. It is, indeed, certain, 
that a more solemn and indefinable ef¬ 
fect is produced upon the mind on enter¬ 
ing a hall of sculpture than a gallery of 
paintings; and perhaps a single statue, 
or group, may produce a more power¬ 
ful impression upon the mind than any 
single figure or group in painting: yet 
surely sculpture falls infinitely short of 
the powers of painting in the develop¬ 
ment of history. 

The British sculptors of the present 
century have lived in a fortunate aera. 
The introduction of the Elgin marbles 
(those purest treasures of Greece) must 
inevitably advance the fine arts in this 
country, but most especially that of 
sculpture. The glories and the miseries 
of war have been a fruitful source of em¬ 
ployment to our sculptors, who have 
much less reason to complain of the 
want of patronage than their brethren in 
the departments of painting and archi¬ 
tecture ; and, with these advantages, the 
progress of sculpture ought to have been 
rapid in comparison with them, and more 
especially with painting: but we much 
doubt whether such is the case. We 
fear that the costume of the country—so 
unlike that of the Greeks—and the few 
opportunities of studying the naked 
figure, will always operate as a check to 
the progress of sculpture. We have no 
want of fine forms, but our moral habits 
will not admit, any more than our cli¬ 
mate, of the public exhibition so common 
to the Greeks and Homans; but still, 
under all the circumstances of good and 
evil attending it, sculpture is advancing. 
The refined and classical taste of Flax- 


man is admitted throijghout Europe; 
and Chantrey, who more especially be¬ 
longs to the present century, possesses 
more of that living spirit of nature which 
produced the Elgin marbles than any 
sculptor since the days of Phidias. His 
' sleeping children,' designed for a mo¬ 
nument in Lichfield Cathedral, has 
more power over the heart than the most 
celebrated marbles of antiquity; and his 
' young girl pressing a dove to her bo¬ 
som,' in the collection belonging to the 
duke of Bedford, has all the grace, re¬ 
finement, and delicacy of Canova, with 
more of nature. 

Chantrey’s busts are inimitable, and 
will bear a comparison with the finest 
specimens of the antique; and the busts 
of our venerable academician XoUckens, 
and his exquisite statue of Venus, would 
alone carry his reputation to posterity. 

The Psyche of Westmacott is pure 
and beautiful; we consider it the best of 
this artist's works: it is in the posses¬ 
sion of that patriotic nobleman, the 
duke of Bedford, who does honour to 
his illustrious name by his patronage of 
the fine arts: he possesses a magnificent 
collection of marbles*, and Mr. IVestrna- 
cott must feel highly gratified by seeing 
his best works in such a gallery. The 
amiable duchess of Bedford has a strong 
sympathy with her noble husband for 
works of art, particularly sculpture; 
and we fervently wish that her grace 
would introduce Daily's model of female 
loveliness, the * Eve ^ now exhibiting at 
the British Gallery, into their splendid 
collection. 

Mr. Behnes, a young artist of rising 
reputation, has produced some fine busts: 
those dP the late venerable president of 
the Royal Academy, and Mr. Tierney, 
give promise of extraordinary excel¬ 
lence. Mr. Rossi, and other excel¬ 
lent artists, have produced works that 
sustain the reputation of this branch of 
the fine arts in a manner honourable to 
themselves and age in which they ap¬ 
peared. 

h'rom the days of Inigo Jones, and 


* His grace has had these valuable marbles copied in outline by Mr. Henry Corbould, witli 
an accuracy and taste wliich reflect the highest credit upon tlie amst; and engravings have 
been made from them. There arc forty-eight plates, jvitJi descriptive letter-press; and the 
whole together form a splendid volume, which is intended only for circulation among lua 
grace's friends. 
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sir Christopher Wren^ architecture de¬ 
clined, till the commencement of the 
reign of George the Third, under whose 
fostering sway it again advanced. That 
excellent monarch had himself a great 
taste for architecture, and w'as possessed 
of considerable knowlege on the sub¬ 
ject- Sir William Chambers, a member 
of the Royal Academy, was appointed 
architect to the king; and, altliough his 
i^orks are neither grand nor of a pure 
taste, yet he materitilly refonued the 
Roman style. But still it was Romati^ 
and we must look to a later period for 
the introduction of that beautiful sim- 
pjicity, grandeur, and fitness, only to be 
found in the Greek models. The late 
Mr. Wyatt was the first artist in the 
reign of George the Third who was en¬ 
titled to be termed an architect: ho was 
regularly educated for the profession, 
and improved his taste by visiting and 
closely studying the finest remains of 
Grecian and Roman architecture; and 
the result of these studies was seen 
on his return to England, in the Pan¬ 
theon, a beautiful specimen of taste and 
science, w'hich Tvas unhappily destroyed 
by fire. 

Mr, Wyatt also introduced a more im¬ 
proved style into the domestic architec¬ 
ture of the country, and restored with 
great success those parts which had been 
injured by time in some of our superb 
cathedrals. 

Contemporary with Wyatt were 
Milne, sir Robert Taylor, Holland, (.'arr, 
and Dance; and these ivere followed by 
Soane, Smirke, ^V'ilkins, Harrison of 
Chester, and other eminent men, whose 
works are the best memorials of tlieir ta¬ 
lents. 

A want of encouragement, on the part 
of the government of the country, to the 
reduction of great works, leaves us far 
ehind our neighbours ou the continent 
in palaces and public buildings ; and it 
is owing to the apathy of the state, that 
the couiitry is thus deprived of one pub¬ 
lic building which would have done lio- 
nour to the nation: wc allude to Mr. 
Soane's highly chaste, classical, and 
splendid design for,a new House of Lords, 
which comprised a hall of audience for 
foreign ambassadors, and a natiolial gal¬ 
lery for painting and sculpture. These 
designs w'ore made by the order i f go¬ 
vernment, and wc have understood tliat 
the plan was ultimately abandoned in 
consequence of the remark macie by a 
German attendant of the late queen 
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Charlotte fMadame Schwclleiiberg), 
who obscTVeu to the king, ‘ that it would 
be a monstrous incongruity to erect Gre¬ 
cian architecture in the immediate vici¬ 
nity of Westminster Abbey.' Tliis sa¬ 
pient remark prevented the adoption of 
Mr. Soane's admirable plan. 

Neither has the Royal Academy made 
use of its increasing strength and power 
to advance the progress of architecture; 
for that department of the fine arts is 
without a school, the library is miserably 
deficient, and very little assistance is 
given to the able efforts of its distin¬ 
guished professor. AV^o arc indebted to 
his present majesty for the rapid and ex¬ 
tensive improvements which have been 
made and are daily making in London. 
From the first year of the regency to the 
present hour, our sovereign has resorted 
to all the means in his power for the im¬ 
provement of London. ?\arrovv-mindcd 
politicians, and pretenders to political 
(Economy, have condemned the necessary 
expenditure on such improvements in a 
lime of public distress; but wc fcarle.ssly 
ass'Tt, that money to any amount ex¬ 
pended by the state in the imjnovLiiient 
of the capital is an actual htnefit to the 
middle and poor classes of society, by the 
(‘inployment t^iven, and the circulation of 
the money being chiefly confined to these 
classes. Nor docs the country in general 
receive less benefit by public works: the 
raw materials are ma<le valuable by la¬ 
bour, and a splendid capital created by 
tlie employment of the v/orking cLisse* 
of society. 

The new street now forming will he 
one of the finest in Europe, although al¬ 
most every portion of the architectural 
detail is open to criticism. Mr. Nash is 
devoted to the Roman style, and many of 
Ins adoptions are not of the purest taste, 
even of that school. The infinite variety 
of the new street, and tlu' fine eflects of 
light and shade produced by that variety, 
are great iniprovenieuts upon the mono¬ 
tony of our former streets. 

In our bridges we may justly boast 
superiority over any of the capitals in 
Europe. That of Blackfriars was built 
by Milne. The elliptical arches have a 
light and phasing effect, and the whole 
design has much merit; hut the mate¬ 
rials used in the construction wxrc of 
such a perishable nature, that the bridge 
i» in a wretched state of decay. Water¬ 
loo bridge is a noble monument of the 
pre^sent century, and will be a proud cri¬ 
terion in future ages of the present ad- 
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vanced «tatc of the arts and sciences in 
England. This groat work was designed 
by that able engineer, the late Mr. Ren¬ 
nie, whose useful services to his country 
will long be remembered with grati¬ 
tude. 

Wo do most ardently hope that our 
present enlightened sovereign will con¬ 
tinue to give his countenance «ind sup¬ 
port to tlie improvements taking place 
in our capital, and tliat he may be cn- 
abletl to fulfil the wisli of his patriotic 
heart, by building a national galbry de¬ 
voted to the fine arts, that may rival tb 
glories of other states, and add to the 
splendor of his fame in future ages. 

T/ir Itrifisli GnUn'ff . ( Cnn cfiided^ f ^om 
fu Hi).)—."ii. Cu])id. If.^r.l'ickersgill, A. 
R. A. This Cupid is very mischievous to 
his neighbours ; the expression is good, 
and the general effeet hrilliant, hut the 
colouring extends a virtue till it becomes 
a vice in art, and injures ratlier than 
adorn-^. 

S7. Roman Voutliftat play.—Barker, 
'riiis, and six other p'etures, evinc»' the 
continued industry and unimpaired ta¬ 
lents of this well-known favorite with 
the public. 

oj;. An Attack uponaKrench Convoy 
in a Pass in the Mountains, &;c.—1>. 
Digliton. There is nuich spirit, anima¬ 
tion, expression, and efreet in this pic¬ 
ture. h he scenery is admirably given, 
and although the eolonring might have 
been better, we do not hesitate to pro¬ 
nounce it, taken altogether, a work of 
great talent. 

Ho. I'hc Dancing Bear. —Mh F. M'i- 
tlierington. A very cleverly conceived 
and neatly executed jnctuiv, witha plea¬ 
sant spice of humour in the well drawn 
and well coloured eharaetevs. 'Fhcn' is 
very superior intelligence in the bear, 
who is properly the principal personage, 
and bears his honors as gracefully, darts 
his keen eye as forcibly, a.s any performer 
we liave had the pleasure of applauding 
during the season, lie forcibly reminds 
us of Loril Suffolk’s description in Kenil¬ 
worth, when Ilia progenitors divided the 
throne with Sliakspearc*. 

I‘2H. Adam and ICv<' entertaining the 
Angel Raphael.—J. Martin. ^ Holly- 
oaks ! my vig,’ exclaimed a gentleman 
just before us: and though shocked at 
the irreverent quotation on such a sub¬ 
ject and such a painter, we could not be 
surprised; for, although ‘ flowers of all 
hues* adorned the garden of Edeu, stirely 
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it was neither hounded by mountains of 
blue porcelain, nor watered by rivers of 
foil. Why does not this clever artist 
study nature, and cease to study glass 
painting, which is no longer his duty? 
He ought to know by this time, that al¬ 
though genius is sometimes extrava¬ 
gant, yet extravagtance is not therefore 
genius; and that in points where the 
errors of an essayist may be forgiven, 
those of one advanced in art are unpar¬ 
donable. Like other prodigals, he must 
retrench and reform his outrageous ex- 
pemliture of colour, or become a bank¬ 
rupt in the fame won by his Belshazzar. 

HO. View on Loch Lomond.—Mis. 
Terry. One of several sweet little pic¬ 
tures by this lady, drawn with much 
accuracy, and possessing air and colour 
of no common character. 

I ,)0. Rebcci’a unveiling, r?V/c I van hoe.— 
J. (iraham. The dress, air, ami character 
of Rebecca, are givt'ii with great faithful¬ 
ness, but the mind is not salisiied; for 
imagination goes far in it^* perception 
of the higli and almost holy beauty of 
Jvanhoc’s Jewess. 

100. Henry VUI. and Francis I. 
crowned victors at the Tournament of 
tlie Cloth of Gold.—F. P. ^tephanoff. 
A Very well conceived and splendidly co¬ 
loured picture, representing the gay and 
royal procession of the monarchs with 
an ability highly creditable to the artist, 
ami delightful to those Avho love to re¬ 
trace the olden times.' 

17H, IS6,and2n.—Mrs.’W.Carpcnter. 
'Fheso pictures are all admirable jiroofa 
of the talents of this lady, wdiether coiu 
sidered in tlie light of ]xirtraiture or 
poetry, and place her, in our opinion, at 
the head of our female artists, excellent 
as many of them are. 

20o. 'rhe Vision of Zechariah, painted 
at Romo, and publicly exhibited ther^.. 
— \V. Brockedon, 'fherc is not only 
great improvement but much positive 
exctdh'iice exhibited in tbispicturc hy]Mr. 
Broekfilon. 'riiohcad of the prophet is 
fine, the vision at once dim ami yet 
dazzling in its revelation, and the whole 
evincing ginid conception, aided by 
agreeable colonring. 

210, 2o0. Ah." Cooper, R. A. Tho 
battles'of JStrigonium and of \asehy are 
the subjects of these excellent pictures, 
in which there is all that spirit, colour¬ 
ing, action, and confusion, belonging to 
such scenes; together with those inci¬ 
dents which render them efficient in cha¬ 
racter, and interesting in detail. 
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Mr. IlmMs Raising of Lazarus. [March, 


271. Interior of a Farrier’s Shop; and 
283, The Watchman awake,—W. Kidd. 
These small pictures are amusing in 
subject, from the faithfulness and cha¬ 
racter they exhibit, and, in the depth of 
color and occasional brilliancy of light 
which they display, remind ua of the 
works of Ostade. 

278. A Maniac visited by his Family; 
painted at Home. J. P. Davis. Of 
all the pictures sent us from the ^ eternal 
city,' this is the only one which wc 
wislied back again, certainly not from 
want of merit in the artist, for that is 
only too apparent in the representation 
he has given us of a scene ^ to harrow 
up the soul,' and which in its excellence 
is more faulty than it would have been 
in its failure. 

288. Eloise.—T. Stewardson. Had 
this gentleman ho friend to tell him that 
nuns wore no hair, and moreover did 
ivear certain dresses indispensable in 
representing them ? or does he mean to 
paint his Kloisc previous to her ac¬ 
quaintance with love and sorrow? In 
either state this pretty-enough young 
woman is a very unequal portrait to her 
whose name it assumes, for it has neither 
the charm of her lofty mind^ nor the 
interest of her penitence. 

303. Davie Deans rejecting the Advice 
of Butler, &c.—H. P. Parker, There 
is some merit, or at least promise, in this 
pictime, but much want of drawing, and 
the person of Dumhiedikes is boiTowed 
from one of the men in Wilkie’s rent 
day: young arti.sts may as well go into 
the highways and hedges, to seek for per¬ 
sons of the drama, as search prints and 
pictures; for originality, like charity, 

* covers a multitude of sins.' 

307. The lady Carlisle’s Visit to Lily 
the Astroli^er.-^. Cawse. ITiis picture 
is very pleasing, the light is well managed, 
and the tale well told; and although 
the commandment,' thou shall not steal,’ 
is again forgotten, wc must own it is 
better to rob the dead than the living. 

The sculpture is all good ; but ^ l^^ve 
at the Fountain' so entirely eclipses 
every other production of this descrip¬ 
tion, that we cannot particularize them, 
and we take leave of the gallery with her 
fair form shedding its beni^ant in¬ 
fluence upon our recollections, which 
are of course in the term of the day 

* kindly' ones. 

^ The Raising of lAi%ay*us, hy Mr. 
Haydon* This great work, which we 


are informed has been nearly three-years 
on the easel, is now offered to the public, 
but we are sorry to see that it is not 
placed in a situation worthy of its great 
merit. Leonardo da Vinci has informed 
us, that every picture sliould be viewed 
at a distance of three times its extreme 
dimensions, and it is not possible to 
stand at twice the distance from Mr. 
Haydon's picture. In consequence of 
this circumstance, the figures in the 
fore-ground appear gigantic, and there is 
a want of space in the back-ground, both 
of which evils would be removed by a 
happier situation. 

Under every disadvantage this picture 
will yet Slot fail to increase the reputation 
of the artist, as it i.s on the \vhole a 
better composition than any of his jire- 
ceding pictures, and the fine coloring in 
which Air. Haydon excels is here carried 
to perfection. The head of Lazarus 
possesses a singular and unearthly ex¬ 
pression, which seems to mingle the 
chr.ractcristics of life and death, in a 
manner that could only be conceived by 
a fine imagination; and the impulse of 
the mother to press forward and clasp 
the w^onderfiil and almost terrific form 
of her son to her heart is so deeply pa¬ 
thetic, that it raises simple tenderness to 
sublimity. The figure of our Saviour 
is dignified and graceful; and the face 
(vrhich is seen in profile) calm and 
majestic; but it is thought by some to 
be overloaded with drapery. 'Fhe head 
of St. John is, in our own opinion, one 
indicative of decisive power in the 
painter: it is full of that glowing energy, 
that exulting joy, the beloved disciple 
might be supposed to feci at this mira¬ 
culous display of his adored master’s 
divinity; and seems to call on earth and 
heaven to ^glorify his name.* 'I’hc 
sisters, Martha and Mary, are kneeling 
on each side of Clirist: the latter would 
have been more effective in expression, 
if she had possessed more pcTsoiial 
beauty, and there i.<; a deficiency in the 
drawing of tlie arms in both, which has 
a bad effect, and is the less to be excused, 
because the hand of Christ is inimitably 
painted. A female carrying an uni in the 
back ground is extremely beautiful, 
almost too much so for her situation in 
the picture, as she compels us to look 
upon her, and thereby divides fhe in¬ 
terest. The heads are all very fine, 
^mbling the best works of the Carracci, 
in their high character and strong ex¬ 
pression ; and the back-ground is of that 
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solemn tone becoming the awful scene, 
though in one part disHgured by an 
obelisk that intrudes unplcf^santly on the 
eye. A catalogue gives the chapter in 
St John which relates the miracle, and 
a flcscription of the picture written by 
Mr. Haydon liimself with great perspi-. 
euity and ability. We think the term 
uKCfl by him, dreadful miracle,' is not a 
happy one; lor surely this, although most 
awfiitf was not dreadful, since it was an 
act of mercy, not only to Lazarus and 
his family, but to all mankind, as proving 
the power of resurrection from the p-ave, 
hitherto imperfectly conceived, and but 
partially the subject of faith to the 
Jews. 

On the whole w'cfcel assured that this 
picture possesses indubitable marks of 
genius in all its highest attributes ; and 
that its faults arc merely those which 
a short pcTioil of farther labour would 
notify, since they are prol)ahly in some 
measure brought out from the diflerence 
of its present situation to that in which 
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it was painted, a circumstance into which 
every artist can enter. A little more 
time and a little more room will render 
it every way a complete, magniiicent, 
and admirable picture. 

Mr. Young, the keeper of the British 
Gallery, is about to publish a C/atalogiie 
raisonnO. of the late Mr. Angerstein’a 
unique collection of pictures, illustrated 
with finished etchings of eacli subject. 
We shall give a more detailed account 
of tills work as soon as it appears, having 
no doubt, from the well-known talents of 
Mr. Young, that it will be worthy of 
public attention, more es|>ecially as we 
are aware that all the drawings and 
etchings have passed under the critical 
eye of sir T. Lawrence, P. 11. A. 

Afr. Finney’s Gallory^ Pall Mall .— 
Tliis gallery, with many fine pictures 
Ijolli from tlic old masters and the mo¬ 
dem schools, is also opened, and shall Iw 
noticed particularly in our next. 
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MONTHI.Y JIEPOUT. 

AV^’fiKTiiFR llu? institution of a royal 
academy will elevate the jiractice of 
music to an t‘Xtr:ioi*dinary lieight, is at 
least problematical; hut tlie associated 
direcuirs are sanguine in their expecta¬ 
tions, and arc iinployed Avith apparent 
zeal ill arrangements and preparations, 
'fhey hope to foster and mature the 
seeds of genius and talent, if they can¬ 
not, Avith all their promised instructions, 
infuse into llie dull the poAviT of shining. 

The oratorios have now yielded to the 
ap])Toach of Kaster, after a season of 
striking display, if not of unparalleled 
sjilemlor. A selection from the opera 
of the Lady of the Lake, the omission 
of Avhich was so Avarmly n'sented in the 
earlier part of the si^ason, at length gra¬ 
tified the admirers of liossini’s music, 
'fhe parts were assignctl to IMrs. Salmon, 
Aliss Paton, Braham, Sapio, and Kellner. 
If the w'ords had been better adapted to 
the music, the performance Avould have 
been moreefiective; aiul, if the selections 
had been more fully studieil, the applause 
Avould have been louder and more ge¬ 
neral. On the same evening, Madame 
Camporese, in Tn chc acoendiy and Bra¬ 
ham, in ^ lie was eyes unto the blind,’ 
displayed the comparative merits of the 
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Italian and English schools of singing. 
Miss Sttphcns sang, Avith cncliantiiig 
sweetness and delicacy, the Irisli me^ 
lody, Saoourna dr/lsli ; ami Aloschelles, 
in a concerto on the piano-forle, ad¬ 
vantageously exhibited his taste and 
skill. On a subsequent evening, Haydn's 
Creation Avas given Avith sublime cftect; 
anil among the later pieces the Palestine 
of Dr. Crotch ought to be mentioiied 
Avith praise, for its spiritiA composition 
and appropriate performance. 

'fhe execution of the scheme for the 
establishment of British concerts com¬ 
menced at the Argyll Rooms on the tth 
of February, under the direction of Att- 
wood, Hawes, and Bishop, members of 
the Concent ores Society; but they were 
not so peculiarly British as might haA’e 
been expected; for the arrangements in¬ 
clude the compositions and pcrfornianees 
of those foreigners who \\si\c been natu¬ 
ralized, and resident in tliis kingdom for 
at least ten years. The first piece Avas 
an Ode to Friendship, for a double choir 
and chorus, by R. Cooke. A pleasing 
duct, composed by Dr. Carnaby, AA-as well 
sung by Aliss CarcAv and Mr. Sale. A 
quartette, by Calkin, was better exe¬ 
cuted than composed. Mrs. Salmon was 
the principal singer on this cA^cning; 

*2 B 
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and she was ably seconded by Miss 
Goodall. The name of Braham would 
have given additional celebrity to the 
occasion, but be did not make his ap¬ 
pearance. He ought to be invited to 
grace and invigorate the performances. 

The Philharmonic Society was insti¬ 
tuted about ten years ago, for the re¬ 
vival and permanent encouragement of 
the highest class of instrumental music, 
which nad then fallen into neglect. Its 
object has been well supported by the 
zeal and spirit of its members, and the 
most decided success has attended its 
progress. The first performance for the 
season took place on the 17th of Fe¬ 
bruary, commencing with Bectlioven's 
Sinfonia in C, the execution of which, 
for taste and precision, reflected great 
credit on the band. Mozart's admired 
terzetto, from Lm Chmen-m di Tito, was 
not 60 well sung by Mrs. Salmon, Siquo, 
^nd Kellner, as it ought to have betm ; 
but Haydn's quartette, for two violins, 
a viola, and violoncello, executed by 
Mori, &c. was a treat of the higliest 
order. Sapio's song, * In native worth,' 
was received with applause; and Che¬ 
rubini's overture to Lodoiska terminated 
the first act in a splendid style. In 
Haydn's Sinfonia, No. 13, the cymbals 
and triangle, according to the prevailing 
practice, were much too loud. A con¬ 
certo oil the horn was played by Puzzi 
with his usual skill; and the overture to 
Le di Figaro closed the enter¬ 

tainment with striking effect. The se¬ 
cond concert of the series was as fully 
attended as the fonner, and the per¬ 
formances were still more deserving of 
apmobation. 

The concert of Ancient Music is also 
entitled to our notice. Under the di¬ 
rection of the eavl of Darnley, who pre¬ 
sided for the duke of Cambridge, a se¬ 
lection of uncommon brilliancy was pro¬ 
duced on the 5th of this month. In the 


first act were some fine pieces from Han¬ 
del's Saul; and, in the second, a light 
and agreeable miscellany was afforded 
to the audience. Mrs. Salmon gave 'In 
sweetest harmony* with a degree of skill 
and energy wliich couW not easily be 
surpassed; and Madame Camporese di¬ 
stinguished herself by the taste and feel¬ 
ing with which she gave a recitative and 
air from the opera of Berenice. The 
glees were sustained by a double choir, 
and made considerable impression; and 
the choruses were perfonncfl in an ex¬ 
cellent stylo, 'flic next coucert exhi- 
bitc'd the same singers with equal effect 
in other pieces; and Miss Stephens also 
gave great delight to the audience in an 
extract from the Messiah, in a portion 
of the Israel in Egypt, and in the fa¬ 
vorite glee of ' O Nanny!' This lady is 
frequently censured for her want of 
feeling, of expression, and of mental 
energy; but she showed, on this occa¬ 
sion, that she possesses much more than 
a mere sweetness of voice. 

The Catch-club still holds its weekly 
meetings, affording no small gratification 
to the votaries of musical mirth ; for the 
noble subscribers Csays the editor of the 
Journal of Music), 'liavc instituted a 
course of glee-singing, far beyond the 
reach of any other time or country to 
rival.' 

At Bath the concert season is said to 
have been highly successful; and the 
last selection, in particular, gave great 
satisfaction. Signora (’aradori gave 71/ 
Placer with uncommon effect; and Ni¬ 
cholson distinguished himself among the 
instrumental performers by his able 
management of the flute. 

The late musical publications have 
been numerous and pleasing; but we 
are obliged, by the length of more im¬ 
portant articles, to defer our account of 
them. 


I9rama. 

THE KiKo^s THEATRE. mcHt and •actioti. Reina is positively 

'La Donna del Lago'has ^en fre-r ridiculous: he struts about 'bcardeil like 
quently repeated, ^ meeting with little a pard,’ croaks, and would be warlike, 
more than toleration. Its merits are but is audible only when he bellows, 
mediocre, and the claims of few of the and bears no more resemblance to the 
performers we aboye the standard of the fierce towering cliieftain Roderic Dhu, 
opera. ^ Ouiioni u sweet, powerful, and than the delicate Mercandotti does to 
attractive^ in voicp and execution, but Hercules. Madame dc Begnis labours 
most unkingly and ineifeotive in deporU for admiration with considerable success. 
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and Madame Vestris still spoils the 
Highland garb \ 7 ith most unblushing 
resolution. 

During the last month, however, a 
very promising attempt has been made 
to restore the ballet to its ancient glories 
and popularity. A new grand ballet 
has been composed and produced by M. 
St. Aumer, entitled ^Alfred the Great.' 

It was first played in three acts, but has 
since been most judiciously curtailed to 
two. The following are the principal 
personages engaged: Alfred, by C. Ves¬ 
tris ; Oliver, his page, by Madlle. Mer- 
candotti; Count Ethelbert, lord of the 
domain, by Bertrand; Alswithe, his 
daughter, by Madlle. Aurelic; Odun, a 
^axon chief, by Boisgerard; Gothrun, 
the Danish chief, by Alcox; Denulf, 
an old soldier, now a farmer, by Au- 
ancr; and Bertha, his daughter, by Ma¬ 
dame Vestris. A ballet-master, by pre¬ 
scription, spurns alike the trammels of 
history, nature, and probability. His 
laurels are to be gathered only in the 
regions of fantasy, and consequently M. 
Auiikt oiJcns llie ballet of ‘ Alfred the 
Great' with preparations for a fete (a la 
Fraii^aisc), which is to beheld principally 
to seh‘Ct a village maid worthy of the en¬ 
joyment of the triple blessing of dower, 
love, and matrimony. There is also to 
be a trial of skill in arcliory. AVhile the 
old soldier’s daughter is busy witli the 
preparations, Alfred and his page, Oli¬ 
ver, both disguised as peasants, enter 
breathless and fatigued, from having been 
Xnirsued by a detachment from tlie Da¬ 
nish cauip. 'fhey apply to Bertha for 
relief, who willingly consents. Denulf 
enters, and discovers the king in the dis¬ 
tressed peasant; drinks his health, and 
displays equally his delight and loyalty. 
Alfred’s rank is still unknown to Denulf's 
wife, who ^ being of a crabbed disposi¬ 
tion,’ is angry at bis presence, and com¬ 
mands him to fetch water and perform 
other menial duties. When the repast 
is oyer, Alfred astonishes the x^casants 
by bis skill on the minstrel harp, wliile 
Mercaiidotti and Madame Vestris delight 
the audience with a very pretty dance. A 
multitude of rustics then arrive, and the 
sports commence. Alfred, of course, excels 
all competitors. His fame is advanced 
by the triuraxdi- A hero must always be 
generous, and he evinces his possession 
of that attribute, by bestowing the prize 
on the destined l)ridegroom. No sooner 
is the gift conferred, than a party of Da¬ 
nish soldiers are s»een dragging Ethelbeyt 
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across a bridge. Lady Alswithe, frantic 
at the seizure of her father, rushes ii^ 
imploring their assistance. Alfred’s in^ 
dignation is rekindled by her sufierings ; 
he heads the peasants; attacks the Danes, 
and rescues Ethelbert from their power. 
All is now boundless joy and gratitude, 
and Alfred is seen returning in triumph 
with the count. Alfred, however, has 
received a wwnd, and Alswithe binds 
her scarf about it. She is beautiful^ 
tender, and affectionate; he, though a 
p^sant in outward appearance, is a 
king in spirit, hope, and right: mutual 
love is the result. But Alfred is weak, 
and requires rest: all but the page 
retire; he strives to sleep, but love has 
seized upon his soul, and all is watch¬ 
fulness. At this propitious moment, 
Alswithe, accompanied by her ladies^ 
glides into the chamber. Alfred counter¬ 
feits sleep. They gaze with delight upon 
the hero, and while performing an ele¬ 
gant dance, strew him o'er with perfumed 
roses. The dance finished, they retire ; 
but the countess lingers, enraptured with 
Alfred’s ^ beauteous mien.’ The prince 
starts from his couch, detains the tender 
Alswithe, gently compels her to hear 
Ins tale, avows his passion, and entreats 
her to compassionate his sufferings. The 
whole of this was highly effective, and 
drew down much applause. The dissi¬ 
mulation of Alfred and Oliver, the cau¬ 
tious entrance of the dancers, their spar¬ 
kling showy dresses, tbegroups they form¬ 
ed while sho'wering the roses on the con¬ 
queror, their noiseless tread, and silent 
retiring, were all perfectly delightful. 
The acting was also good, and the count¬ 
ess displayetl her blushes, anxieties, 
doubts, and fears, witli considerable fide¬ 
lity ; while Alfred enforced the truth of 
his affection with all the ardour of a hero, 
if not the fortune of a king. But un¬ 
fortunately, prosperous as he has been, 
he is still a peasant; and ere he can win 
and wear a lady’s love, he must become 
a soldier, and bear the banner of Alfred. 
He consents, when a trumpet is heard, 
and a rival presents himself in the person 
of Odun, a knight in glittering armour, 
to whom Alswithe is the affianced bride. 
Odun casts an eye of suspicion upon Al¬ 
fred. Ethelbert recounts his services; 
the warrior’s rising jealousy subsides; 
and Alfred prepares to receive the ho¬ 
nor of kiiightliood, resolving still tc 
keep his rank unknown, lest it shoulc 
influence tlie lady’s love: Alfred is thet 
marshaled into a hall of wondrous ac 
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chitecture—a grand collection of aU 
styles from all seras, from thevniost an¬ 
cient of the Egyptians^ to the very newest 
in Regent-street. Alfred has doffed the 
peasants tunic for shining silk and 
gold. The ceremony being performed 
with all due pomp and circumstance, 
the hall becomes the place of dance and 
festivity. Joy beams from every eye, 
agility flies to every foot, and grace is 
seen in every form. Lord, hero, knight, 
and peasant, join vigorously in tlie dance, 
forming a splendid specimen of ^per¬ 
petual motion,* that ought in conscience 
to convince the Board of Longitude, that 
—^ such things may be/ A pas de cinq, 
danced by the principals of the corps, 
was elegant and much applauded. In 
the midst of this nodding of plumes, 
wreathing of roses, waving of banners, 
and glittering of arms, the sound of war 
and destruction breaks upon the ear. 
I’lic stained windows are tlirown aside, 
and a conflagration exhibited. The 
Panes, enraged at the liberation of Ethel- 
bert, have delivered the villages to the 
flames. The Saxon spirit is awakened; 
those who pirouetted with infinite suc¬ 
cess now burn indifmant heroes, and 
shout Revenge I Ethclbert displays a 

S ortrait of Alfred to increase their ar- 
our, and recognizes the king in the 
bewitching peasant. Knights and ladies 
swear allegiance on the spot, and all 
Inreathes heroism and glory. The se¬ 
cond act opens with the Danish camp. 
The luckless Ethelbert, destined to en¬ 


thralment, is again a prisoner, and pre¬ 
served from annihilation by the inter¬ 
position of his beauteous, but distressed 
daughter. Life is offered to them on the 
condition of their renouncing Alfred; 
but they prefer death to dishonour, and 
are about to be led forth, when the exe¬ 
cution is delayed by the arrival of a 
warrior, who swears ne has slain Alfred 
with his own hand, in battle. The pri¬ 
soners are left in his custody; he lifts 
the Danish vizor, shows the face of De- 
nulf, and liberates them. While the 
Panes exult in the news of Alfred’s 
death, the king enters their camp dis¬ 
guised as a harper, accompanied by Oli¬ 
ver, who amuses them by dandng, while 
the king plays. In the npdst of this 
moment the Danish chief arrives; 
chides the officers for their thoughtless 
gaiety, the soldiers for their boisterous 
mirth, and commands the absence of the 
minstrel and the dancer. Alfred having 
reconnoitred, quits the camp, and an 


attack follows immediately. The battle 
thunders loud and long. The figurants, 
not satiated with the glory of balancing 
on one leg, would fain emulate the bra¬ 
very of the Lacedemonians. The com¬ 
bats are numerous, though evidently 
bloodless; and doubtful stands the big, 
til’ important fight, till the all-subduing 
Alfred rushes in. * Alors les Saxons ne 
connaissent plus aucun danger,* says the 
programme, and sudden victory crowns 
their glorious efforts. The raven banner 
is hurled upon the ground, and the 
British standard floats proudly in the 
air. The victorious Alfretl is borne iu 
triumph over a bridge; the heroes again 
doff the symbols of war, resume the 
dance, and all is exultation. Odun yields 
his pretensions, Alswithc becomes the 
betrothed of Alfred, the whole corps 
fonn into groups expressive of feudal 
homage, the banners wave, the subjects 
shout, the music strikes a louder strain, 
and on thisW/awg-c of heroes, roses, pa¬ 
triots, and dancers, falls the dim and 
envious curtain. 

The ballet was throughout most de¬ 
servedly successful. Tlic fable is in 
itself interesting and familiar to all be¬ 
holders, and the additional incidents 
furnished by IM. Auiner possess much 
merit, both from their novelty and effect. 
The scenes are more numerous than in 
most productions of this class, hut are 
not remarkable for beauty, cither in 
design or execution, ’fhe dresses arc 
showy and varriegated; and the deco¬ 
rations brilliant, costly, and profuse. 

Of the performers, also, we must speak 
with commendation. Mcs-demoisellcs 
Aurelic and Mercandotti, with Mad. 
Vestris and M. C. Vestris, if not ab¬ 
solutely wonderful and enchanting, were 
pleasing, elegant, and attractive. The 
figurantes, soldiers, peasants, &c. were 
more numerous, and something better 
trained than usual. The ballet-master 
has even provided Alfred with a black 
drummer, beside other sable personages; 
and he has doubtless, iji his minute 
research, discovered that his hero’s plumes 
came from the land of Hottentots, his 
silken banners from Chi-Oham, and his 
golden ornaments from the countries of 
Montezuma and the Quichies. How¬ 
ever this may be, we congratulate M. 
Aumer on his success : be has produced 
a sliowy, lively ballet, whieli presents a 
most favorable evidence of his abilities, 
and augurs well as to the splendor with 
which we may expect to see luturc no- 
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velties represented. Since the first per¬ 
formance of ^Alfred the Groat/ the 
audiences have improved in fashion, as 
well as in numlier; and if an opera of 
c(iual merit were produced, Jiiid as well 
sui[)portod, the theatre would probably 
resume its accustomed rank and popu¬ 
larity in the catalogue of fashionable 
amusements. 

naURY-LANE TIIEATBE. 

The manager of this establishment 
appears to liavc most resolutely discarded 
all kind of novelty. Since our last 
number, not one original piece, whether 
tragedy, comedy, or farce, has been pro¬ 
duced : not even an adaptation or re¬ 
vival has been presented; and the month 
has passed away without affording us 
an opportunity for recording a single 
triumph, or for calling upon our good 
nature to extenuate and soften down 
a single defeat. Notwithstanding this 
dearth of variety, this sad and dreary 
blank, the theatre has been well attended. 
Jlut we would suggest to the inauagcr, 
that his present prosperity is the result 
of his late exertions; and that, whatever 
favorable iirn)ressions the active com- 
jncncement of the season may have pro- 
d\icecl on the public mind, nothing snort 
of unceasing perseverance can secure the 
patronage which it must be his pritle 
as well as his interest to obtain. 

The few pieces performed here are 
certainly in general well played, but we 
have seen most of them more ably repre¬ 
sented, or else they were then less fami¬ 
liar to us; and while the gloss of novelty 
pleased, it perhaps warped our judgment. 
'I'he manager should have contented 
himself with re-enforcing liis company 
from that of the rival establisliment. 
I'liere he should have stopped. It was 
ns unwise, as it was poor and petty, to 
nttoinpt the pcTfonnancc of operas, ])ar- 
ticularly suittd to the theatre in which 
they were originally produced; cs]>ccially 
after the wear and tear which had 
rendered them stale, flat, and unprofit¬ 
able, although aided by unrivaled scenery 
and decoration. From this auiinad- 
version Artaxerxes and the Beggar's 
C)pera are exempted. In the former, 
the Arbaces of Braliam was, as usual, 
unrivaled. Miss Stephens' Mandane is 
not one of her happy characters. There 
is, throughout the whole of it, a decided 
want of majesty, resolution, disdain, and 
of all the elevated passions; but in the 


latter she sustains her high reputation* 
Her brilliancy was unaffected and de¬ 
lightful, her execution rapid and effi¬ 
cient, and her mellow and plaintive tones 
found an easy access to the licart. Mr. 
Horne proved a very inadequate Mac- 
heath. With a husky voice, and con¬ 
strained deportment and action, he is 
incapable of conferring the tuneful 
variety, and imparting the interest which 
the autlior had in view, when he traced 
that strange and whimsical part. 

COVEXr-GAEDBN THEATRE. 

Mks. Ogilvie appeared on the lOth, 
for the first time, in the character of 
lady Constance, in the tragedy of King 
John. There is not, perhaj)S, a part in 
the whole range of the drama, which 
rc(purt’s more powerful energies and more 
marked discrimination. It constitutes 
as it were, a kind of cpisrxle, intermixed 
with some of the most important scenes 
of the play, but not forming an essential 
portion of them; and capable of being 
raised to prc-cminence only by extraor¬ 
dinary endowments and superior powers. 
It is undeniable, that the impassioned 
effusions of lady Constance arc in them¬ 
selves alternately grand, noble, and af¬ 
fecting ; but, from the peculiarity of her 
situation, nothing but rare jxTscnal ca¬ 
pabilities, assisted by the most consum¬ 
mate skill, can impart to them the ]X)tcut 
influence of which they arc susceptible. 

Mrs. Ogilvie is unquestionably an 
actress of considerable talent, and gave 
most of the principal passage s with great 
feeling and judgment. I'o say that 
she is the best C-onstance on the stage, is 
to hazard little; for since the ‘ dimming 
of our shining star,'—since the retire¬ 
ment of that perfection of the art, Mrs. 
Siddons, from the scene—the character 
had been destitute of a representative. 
Mrs. Ogilvic's figure is striking, and her 
countenance sufficiently matronly and 
expressive; but lier voice, though plea¬ 
sing, wants the extension and ixithos 
necessary to enforce the lofty sentiinenta 
of the poet;— 

‘ To me, and to the state of my great grief, 
Let kings assemble; for my grief’s so great. 
That no supporter but the huge firm earth 
Can hold it up : here I and sorrow sit; 

Here is my tlironc—bid kings come bow to it.’ 

This passage demands a grandeur of 
deportme nt, a dignity of aspect, and a 
power of declamatory passion, which 
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Mrs. Ogilvie does not ^ssess. Her 
general perfoismance was, nowever, de¬ 
servedly applauded, and she must be 
considered as a valuable acquisition to 
the theatre. The representation of 
King John by Mr. Macready was a bold 
undertaking, as that master-piece of 
Kemble is still fresh in public recol¬ 
lection. Some passages were doubtless 
well conceived and delivered. His in¬ 
dignation at the faHing-off of Thilip 
from the alliance, and the contemptuous 
vehemence with which he disclaimed 
the papal supremacy, were near ap¬ 
proaches to perfection; but, viewed as a 
whole, the performance was rather a 
display of the powers and peculiarities of 
Mr. Macready, than a personification of 
Shakspeare’s John. He identified the 
clwracter with himself, not himself with 
the character. Mr. Bennett evinced 
considerable merit in the part of Hubert. 
The constant attention which he paid 
to the words, looks, and actions of .Tohn, 
in the scene where he instigates Ilulx-rt 
to the murder of yoving Arthur, was in 
excellent taste and exquisite judgment. 

The comic opera of the Woodman ^ re¬ 
vived at this theatre, has little more to 
recommend it than diversity of cliaracter, 
and the natural charms of ^)llield's 
music. Miss Pa ton conferred upon 
Emily all the attraction of which the part 
is susceptible. Her principal airs were 
given with great sweetness and delicacy 
of execution. The Wilford of iMr. 
Larkin was a complete failure. This 
gentleman has very much to learn as a 
singer, and alniost every tiling as an 
actor. Pearman, in Medley, evinced 
some improvement in his attention to 
the business of the scene, and his songs 
were distinguished for a more than usual 
degree of taste and feeling. 

A new tragedy called Juliany the pro¬ 
duction of jVliss Midor<l, attracted a nu¬ 
merous and splendid audience on the 
15th. As the fable, incidents, characters, 
and literary merits of this successful 
piece, form the subject of consideration 
in another part of our present num¬ 
ber, we shall confine ourselves to a 
brief notice of the interest imparted to 
it, as an acting drama, by tlic principal 
performers. Prince Julian, ilie hero of 
the tragedy, found an admirable re¬ 
presentative in Mr. Macready. The 
treachery and ambition of Ruggiero are 
detestable to the virtuous mind of bis 
pon, tbe^ generous and enthusiastic 


prince; yet he becomes the victim of 
the hatred which the crimes of the 
father had kindled in the bosoms 
of the nobles. To escape destruc¬ 
tion, he must either renounce his 
father, and deliver him to a disgraceful 
death; or consent to the immolation of 
his lawful king and beloved relative. 
From the commencement to the cata¬ 
strophe, he is in a constant state of ex¬ 
citation. His filial reverence and duty 
arc counterbalanced by his unyielding 
loyalty and honor. He sacrifices every 
earthly enjoyment to preserve his virtue 
untainted, and expires when the victory 
is obtained. Love is an inferior passion 
in his breast. His relief from misery is 
never more than momentary; for cvciy 
new triumph in the cause of true glory 
is but a new source of misery and dis¬ 
traction. In the varied transitions and 
emotions of such contending passions, 
the degrees and vicissitudes were vigor¬ 
ously and distinctly marked by Mr. 
Macready. ^ His bur.sts produced an ex¬ 
traordinary effect. H is rapture on learn¬ 
ing the recovery of his father;—tlie ex¬ 
ultation with which he proclaimed Al¬ 
fonso, the true king; and the terrific 
transport he displayed in exposing the life¬ 
less body of Annabel—-were noble speci¬ 
mens of appropriate energy. His best 
scene, as a whole, was perhaps the first 
with Ruggiero, If is dread at approach¬ 
ing a father he had stabbed, joy in¬ 
spired by forgiveness and reconciliation, 
and the dignified resolution to maintain 
honor at the risk of liappiness, were mas¬ 
ter-pieces of the art. Mr. Bennett, in 
Ruggiero, a most ungracious and difficult 
part, surmounted many serious obstacles, 
and made no inconsiderable addition to 
bis rising reputation. Miss Lacy, iu 
Annabel, gave many proofs of real feel¬ 
ing and judicious discrimination. Her 
solicitude for the recovery of Julian 
was finely marked; and her constancy, 
in the extreme of bis misfortunes, pos¬ 
sessed a grace and tenderness that 
heightened the interest of the scene: but 
the enthusiastic animation with which 
she exclaimed, ^ Death !* iu preference 
to dishonour, was her happiest f'ftbrt. 
Tlie scenery, dresses, and decorations, 
are in perfect unison with the taste and 
manners of the time in which the action 
of the tragedy is supposed to pass. The 
piece was crowned with decided success, 
and continues to attract full and iasliion- 
ablc audiences. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

MORNING VISITING DRESS. 

Pelisse robe of mignonet-leaf green, of gros de Naples, trimmed down each 
side in front, and round the border, with puffings of the same, confined by straps of 
satin; the bust ornamented by satin Brandenburgs, each terminated by a silk 
tassel. Frill h la Hcnriette, of Urling's lace. Small equestrian hat of fine beaver 
or satin, of a lavender grey, placed very backward, and crowned with a plume of 
curled feathery of the same color. Sautoir of pale pink. Green satin half boots, 
and Limerick gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 

'Wliitc dress of Cyprus crape, net, or gossamer satin, trimmed in a very novel 
and beautiful manner, with satin ornaments edged with broad blond, and divided 
by white full-blown roses with their foliage. A rich rouleau of the same material 
as the dress, finishes it next the hem. Sleeves very sliort, consisting of three falls 
of net, edged with blond and white satin. The hair arranged in the newest 
French style, with a gold comb at the back of the head; the large curls in front, 
and the bows at the summit, interspersed with satin ribbons and full blown white 
Necklace of pearls wrought in Vandyke points. White satin shoes, and 
white kid gloves, rucked below the elbow. When this dross is of crape or net, the 
rouleau next the hem should be satin. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The long winter, and the continuance 
of the severe weather at the commence¬ 
ment of March, made us fear our modish 
almanack would offer but little variety 
in those fashions which are appropriate 
to the different temperature of the four 
'seasons: however, a full metropolis and 
some cheering days enable us to point 
out a few unexpected novelties. 

Cloth pelisses arc still worn, but they 
are confined to the promenade: in car¬ 
riages, pelisses of silk, or a very rich 
siiawl over a high dress, mark the woman 
of rank and fashion. 

A fevr., Caledonian caps have appeared 
in Hyde-park, but bonnets of gros de 
Naples, or of slight satin, arc more pre?- 
valent*: yellow satin bonnets are much 
worn; and feathers in hats and bonnets 
prevail more than flowers. The bon¬ 
nets arc in the village shape, and ex¬ 
tremely becoming. Tlie new hats, very 
much bent over the forehead, are be¬ 
tween the Pamela and the Mary queen 
of Scots* shape. 

Dresses of Cyprus crape prevail for 
evening parties: they are nnished by 
French tucks of gros de Naples : on some 
there is a border consistmg of a full 
puckering of gauze. The body is the same 
as the border, with straps of satin length-^ 


wise. Dresses, partially high, of pop¬ 
lin or gros de Naples, prevail much for 
ill-door costume; a lace frill, a fine Lice 
cornette, and a gold convent cross, finish 
tliis simple and elegant attire. Cv’yprus 
and gossamer gauze over white satin are 
much worn as ball dresses, trimmed in 
various way; lace, blond, flowers, and 
satin ribbon of bright color,' form the 
chief materials: these are disposed in 
many different ivindings, waves, and 
festoons; and there is a new tunic way 
of trimming petticoats, which is ex¬ 
tremely elegant: our fair readers may 
imagine three rows of puckerings or 
puffings round the border of a dress: 
one row of this trimming is carried from 
tlic waist till it meets that on the border, 
down each side nearly in front of the 
skirt, which gives tlie appearance of a 
pelisse robe or tunic flying open. 

The head-dresses are low, with the 
hair arranged d la Sevign^. Turbans in 
the Grecian style are preferred, though 
the Assyrian turban has partially majle 
its appearance: we do not admire its 
inted crown, and we think it looks 
tter on the head of Nebuchadnezzar, 
as represented in old paintings, thanjde- 
corating the gentle countenances of our. 
admired country women. The Grecian 
turbun ik generally formed of a gausfe of 
a ridi pattern or figured silk ; it is con- 
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fined by bands of bugles^ with one full 
feather depending on the left side. 
Veils, both black and white, are much 
worn in carriage airings, either over an 
tindress turban, a cornette, or a village 
bonnet: the cornettes are of fine lace, 
intermingled witli much ribbon, which 
constitutes the chief ornament. 

The favorite colors for ribbons, bon¬ 
nets, and turbans, are jonquil, cerulean 
bhie, and spring green. Egyptian plaid 
ribbons are also much admired, as are 
snuioirs, bearing the same i^a-classical 
denomination. 

MODES PARISlEI^llEfi. 

^ Dimsons a quinze ans, 

Plus tard iln^est plus temps.* 

Such is the burthen of a fashionable 
song now handed about in the polite 
circles of Paris; but the French ladies do 
not conform to this maxim ; for our last 
accounts inform us, that husbands and 
daughters complain of wives and mothers 
not being able, though arrived at a cer¬ 
tain age, to relinquish their favorite 
exercise. 

The ball dresses are made very short; 
they are of'Bar^c silk or white satin, 
trimmed with draperies crossing over 
each other, in festoons; at the point of 
each is a stalk of white double hyacinths, 
the foliage in gifid ; the bodies are con¬ 
fined behind by small straps of satin, 
^and in front by a silk drapery, placed 
'‘horizontally, and clasped in the middle; 
the sleeves short and full, and^ lightly 
confined by two draperies of satin. A 
colored gauze round dress is also worn 
at balls, trimmed with puffings in 
bias. Confined by satin: the hair adorned 
with flowers, the same color as therlress. 
Another ball dress consists of a Poloncsa 
tunic and petticoat over elodia blue, with 
a puckering of gauze of tlie same color: 
the sleeves very short, and the fulness 
confined W being tictl across with satin 
ribbon. The hoad-dress is a turban of 
blue gauze, with a beautiful white es[yrit 
on the right side. 

]^ck satin pelisses, elegantly trimmed 
down tlie front with black face, have 
lately appeared: in the cold weather 
these were of velvet, and a ChinchilLa 
tippet was worn with them; a black 
velvet cap, with a hussar band of gold 
and tassels, and a drooping white feather, 
finished this outdoor dress. 

The marabout is an bird ; and 
therefore, when we consider the ex-. 


treme partiality of the French ladies to 
marabout feathers, we cannot accuse 
them of being captivated by mere out¬ 
side; for these feathers still continue in 
profusion tp ornament the caps, bonnets, 
and turbans of the Gallic fair. 

. The hoods of mantles are ornamented 
with bows of ribbon, disposed in such a 
way, that when the hooil is up, they 
form a pretty head-.dre$s. Long shawls 
of Chinese crape, and Barege Cache- 
mire, or Scotch plaid, of a very larg(5 
pattern, are mam in request at the 
theatre: the marabout feathers seem to 
issue from the centre of the crown of 
the hat, and fall over so as to cover it. 
Hats of rosc-colorcd satin, shot with 
white, with fluted satin linings, are seen 
at the dsSeient spectacles. 

The bonnets are of Ipslboc crape, that 
is to say, yellow: the brim long, and 
finished at the edge with blond: the 
favorite ornament is a pilgrim’s shell in 
front, surrounded by velvet flowers. 

For the fire-side or home costume, the 
dresses arc high, and arc trimmed at the 
border with the same material as the 
gown, with antique plaits in bias; the 
sleeves long, and the mancherons orna¬ 
mented in lozenges, while the body is 
trimmed in squares. 

The hair is arrariged in an Apollo's 
knot oil the summit of the head; and is 
sometimes entwined with a ncwly-in- 
vented straw trimming of diflprent colors, 
which has a brilliant effect. A turban 
of Pactolus gauze is a very favorite cveii-s**^ 
ing head-dress. A white satin turban, 
also, is much adopted, hut it is large, 
heavy, and inelegant. It is profusely 
wreathed over wiwi full blown damask 
roses and barberries. 

The jewellery consists of rubies set 
round with pearls: when a sautoir h 
worn, the ends arc drawn tbrou^i a bril¬ 
liant ring. Relique ornaments arc all the 
rage, suspended to a ro.sary necklace of 
large pearls; the case that contains the 
precious relique, whether of religion, 
love, or a lock cut from the temples of a 
deceased relative, is generally of red, 
finely enameled, and encircled with 
pearls or diamonds. 

The favorite colors for turbans are 
amaranth, jonquil, and celestial blue. 
For ribbons, and dresses, mimionet- 
grecn and pink. For in mantles and 
pelisses, lavtndor-grey, Spanish squfl', 
and sappliire blue. 
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THB AKBRICAN HOTRLS. 

THE THE FXOKEBBS* 

We took up these novels with no 
slight prejudice in their favor. The 
circumstances of the one alluding to the 
most interesting features of the Ame¬ 
rican war, and of the other professing to 
be a descriptive talc, induced us to sup¬ 
pose that we had lighUnl upon some¬ 
thing original and charactoristic^ We 
expected that we were to receive vivid 
impressions of American scenery and 
manners, that we were to come within 
hearing, as it were, of the toar of iu cata¬ 
racts, to behold its inland seas, its far- 
etrctching forests, its wild and untrodden 
mountains, and to enter ^fuU informed' 
into the very spirit of ite national pecu¬ 
liarities. yVe thought that, as the soil 
was fertile^ it would yield abundant 
crops, and that the skill of the expe¬ 
rienced agricultitiist would draw forth 
its hidden treasures. Wc expect^, in 
short, a good novel, and are dis^^mted. 
Wc do not, however, mean to assert, 
that tlie tales are bad; but that, Widi Msh. 
rich materials ^ the author evidently 
possessed, they should have bech ma& 
much better. The descriptive parta 
should have been more vivid, the £ba- 
raeters more definitely portrayed, and 
the various remarkable ineidcAts that 

S ew outof the American war, of which 
iO Spy professes to treat, should have 
been engrafteil with more dramatic feli¬ 
city* But Mr. Cooper Is at best, a clumsy 
artist. His bmdscapes are deficieni in 
local interest, and, with the ea^ption of 
name, are as truly English at American. 
yVii no light and sltadc, no judicious 


blending of colors, no repose—all is im- 
pafect mineralization, in which the in¬ 
terest arising £rom truth and simplicity 
is wholly sacrificed to effect. His con¬ 
ception of charactfsrisgood, but his exe« 
cution coarse; and the canvas is so 
crowded and bedaubed with figures, 
that it is imr^ssibleto separate one fVom 
another. His mind is some luxuriant 
grove, which, unpruned by the hands of 
art, is guflered to ruh wild in the wanton 
abundance of hature. llie cedar is there, 
and the stately oak, and the gloomy im¬ 
press ; nor is there a deficiency of ine 
lighter and more omamental shtubs of 
the gulden; but they are all massed to¬ 
gether in tasteless and ruinous confusion, 
and (he beautiihl ptt^lio^of each are 
lostfhmi wantof ciduvidioilr Howdif- 
fiorent, in the bands of Sir Welter Sooit, 
would have been the (at present imper¬ 
fect and confhsed) character of Harvey 
Birch, the pedlar spy! What breathless 
interest vmtild have been thrown around 
his romantic escapes, his ^Inigbt ad- 
venturesR his stem and unyielding pa- 
trietlsni.T Wbaideptli of pathos would 
have i^Ustrafedhis seaslbffity as a son^ 
his devotion aa a martyr! How delight- 
fat toii WOtdd have b^ the new setde- 
jnenS In tbs Pioneers, adorned as iho 
fteolch novelist would haw adorned it! 
Tbs pure mouuiain air would have 
brehtibed throiufh his descriptions ;-*aiid 
dfe vrindings ofthelittle lake—the tat Of 
Leather-stocking bosomedamong Aij^ne 
YockiH-*thc modest parsonage housesthe 
eror* academy fbr young settlers-'-«nd 
the site of tbo * Bold would 

have been cadh trarod with theaceuvacy 
of a map, and the animated fondness of 
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2 ^ nativ^v As it is> we. have no holy and 
fatniliar resting-place on which the iina- 
ginationr 39»ay repose* We have, ,to be 
sure^ a hew settlement placed in the very 
lieart blimmense forests, alive with bustle 
and glowing with beauty—^but the bustle 
rmipds ifs <?f Brentford, and the beauty 
. ^ Hiampstead-heathy where the stranger 
;»nay have an exceedingly pretty vi^w of 
cbriirdelds, villages, and daffodils.; but 
where there is nothing of individual or 
local .character to distinf^ish it from 
any, odier prospect. In fact, were we 
inclined to draw invidious comparisons, 
would observe, that the new settle¬ 
ment in the Pioneers forcibly reminds 
us. of Wappinff* The Busquehanna dpws 
by the one, the Thames hy the other, 
and * there ore isalmon in both/ Wap- 
pin^ boast' its drunken sailors and 
umnvilizcd poachers; ditto the,settle¬ 
ment. Wappingfhas a ' Bold Dra^oon f 
ditto the settlement. Wapping is elo¬ 
quent of genuine and unsophisticated 
ruffianism; ditto the settlement: al- 
tho^h m this instance justice compels us 
to give a reluctant prefetonce to America, 
^nded on the character of Ben Pump, 
wdi 9 ,,a 8 a specimen of accomplished vm- 
g^ty, is unequaled. 

is one test by which fliemerit 
ofa good novel may.be tried. If, after 
an attentive p^rusah Jt leaves any fixed 
apd. definite impression on. the mind, it 
msjy we think, be., safely pronounced 
good-^ . We have.ours^Ives had frequent 
occasion to poske the. exjpiment,, and 
have; invi^bly,., found . it successful* 
Hf’hb, for in the Scotch novels, 

can eyecf0iipt,'ti}e.hMeari^ Came- 
Vpmau jk^cheorrthe sweet gentleness of 
4^'nie .Pjmna,: or r the regrets of the 
w^h Meg Merrilies,. when aim :Weep8 
4d.ask tree undpr which lier 
]ci^tfe.hptleti fori miyyam f ,. Who hois 
noi^rambled in thc^nt with Rob Roy 
amc^ his mountains^ and echoed back 
the ^foeliiig, which , foompted that the 
heaths he trod tm when living, should 
bloosiii over him when dead ? Who has 
not- folt all the father sthr witlun his 
soul, wlien Anastosina presses his dead 
child to his bosom, ot when Plupbrosyiie, 
gay, innocent, and 'confiding, droops 
under the blitting , influence of the 
spoiler ? Who is not warm from the 
lecollection. of the Homeric battle in 
Tmn. Jones, from thopoleinic disputes 
^tween j^uara ai|d^Twa^'em^4^r the 
freaks fox«^ntii^,Westeriii*. ,Jt 
» in the vivid impression which siicli 


novels leave behind them, that their in¬ 
trinsic excellence consists; for. it isone of 
the peculiar properties of genius to en- 

§ ran its own feelings and fancies upon 
le mind of another with tlie same fa¬ 
cility that it creates pnd combines for it¬ 
self. Now, in the tales before us, there 
is nothing of this faculty. We have but 
lately perused them, yet are conscious of 
little more than a .confused recollection 
of grotesque incidents and characters* 
Were we asked to select one individual 
scene as deserving of particular atten¬ 
tion, we should be puzzled to reply. 
Where then, the reader will say, lies 
their principal recommendation ? We 
answer, in a fearless animated diction, 
and a sweeping vigorous outline, correct 
perhaps as a whole, but faulty and ex¬ 
aggerated in paTticiilars. W'ith these 
preliminary remarks, we shall proceed to 
the task of reviewing. 

The Si>y, whicli is the earliest of the 
series, r^ers to some occuirences that 
took ^ace during the American war of 
1780, when certain trusty individuals 
were selected to perforin that office in 
the British camp. Among the number 
of these worthies, a pecllcr, by name 
Harvey Birch, is the most active. He 
is perpetually in the foreground of the 
novel ; yet, strange to say, inspires not the 
dightest uiterest. We see him for ever 
clhnhing rocks and crossing moors; but 
if he were to tumble from tlie one, or be 
suffocated in the bogs of' the otlicr, his 
deatU wpuld be more a relief than an . 
omission* In the earlier scenes, be is 
represented as having procured a disguise 
for a young British officer, by name 
Wharton, ^^o is anxious,to visit bis fa¬ 
mily in the neutral territory of West 
Chester. He is discovered, however, in 
bis concealment by captain Lawton, of 
the Virginian horse; but as the com¬ 
mander, of that regiment, major Peyton 
I^Awoodie, is the lover of his younger 
sisfor ]^vances, he is merely detained in 
hia father's house^ on a promise of 
speedy lilicraiion.. * Now it so happened, 
that a strangeti by name Hai^ur, had, 
in the earj^ period of young \^artou*s 
visit, taken welter from a stonn in the 
same place; arul informs his host, that in 
tbo.ev^t; of any accident befalling liis 
son, he might, from recollection of bis 
hospitaliiVy be able to assist hbn* . He is 
now on to fulfil bis promise, which 

openly^, aa WwfiwgfOH, he refuses,, but 
in he connives at* 

Young Wliarton, who had been con- 
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damned to d^ath aa a spy, is in cotise* to tlie eye of Elizabeth is thu6 ably 
quence enabled to make his escape, in portrayea. 

which he is assisted by the jiedlcr/Har- * The last object at whieh Elizabeth 
vey Birch. The tale now verges to a had gazed when they renewed their 
close: major Dunwoodie and Frances journey, after the rencontre with l^ch* 
Wharton are of course married, and of aird, was the sun, as he expanded in the 
course live very happily afterwards; al- refraction of the horizon, and over whose 
though in real life, from which this dbk th^^ dark umbrage of a pine was 
novel professes to be taken, the latter steidiii^, while he slowly sunk behind 
circumstance' is by np means the iieces- the western bills. But n!s setting riys 
sarjr eons^uence of the former. darted alphg^he openings of the 7 houn« 

’ The principal merit of the Spy con- tain she vi^as on, and lighted this shining 
Ristsin its desultory sketches of Ameri* CoveHngofthebirches,uliitiltheirsmooth 
can military manners. We have a jolly and glossy coats nearly rivi^l the 
trooTier, captain Lawton—a sOber-minded ipountain-sidcs in color.' The oittlhic of 
incthodistical subaltem—and a retainer each dark pinis wasdehheated far in the 
of the camp, by name Betty Flannagan. depths of the forest; and tihe rocks, too 
'rhere is, moreover, a suigeon to the smooth and too perpendicular to retain 
forces, one Dr. Sitgreaves, whose poiw the snow that had fallen, hrightched, as 
trait, like those of Smollett, is drawn If smiling in scorn, on those changes in 
with great humor'and breailth of color* the season, which co^d neither^ake 
ing. The occasional squabbles that take fheir foundations, Hor subvert their na* 
place between him and captain Lawton, ture. But at each stop, as they de- 
on the subject of ^ wounding scienti* scend^, Elizabeth observed that they 
fically/ arc infinitely amusing, as also were leaVing the day behind them, 
fire tiie scattered accounts of the ma- Even the heartless, hut bright rays of 
raudors or skinners. We have noroom, a December sun, were missetl, as they 
however, for extracts, and shall con* glided into the cold gloom of die vaHey. 
elude our comments on the Spy, by ob- Along the Summits of the mbuntaina ih 
serving, that as an unconnected series the eastern range, it b true, that die 
of sketches, it is worth reading—biit still Birred, reeeding step by step from 
as a novel, which implies, to our way the earth iiito the few clouda that'^wcie 
of thinking at least, some pretensions gathering, with die evening mist, almut 
to method and composition, it is coni'* the Umit^ horizon ; but the froton lake 
U^mptible. ^ lay wtfhoufashaddwbn hsch^bosoni; ' 

The ^ Pioiieers* has greater regnlority the dwaiitigs were becoming already 
^ of design, and the difib^t Characters glopmy^ aiid indistinct; and the wood* 
introduced are drawn With'O mor6>lhas- cutters Were ahoulderiii^tlv^ axes, an^ 
terly and graphic pOwen But there isa pi^iaring to enjoy, throughout the long 
coarseness , that pervades tiiO Whole; ah .evening that was before them, the com* 
adherence to nature perbapa, hut nature Ibrts or those cxhilaratirig fires that their 
in its most repulsive sh^es. The tale labor had been supplying witli fuel, 
opens with the jOumey of }n<%e TcbaplO They'paUsed only to gazcat the passing 
to his new Settlement, whither he Is slelj^S. tO lift their caps to Marmaduke, 
companied by an only child, by nattHO to exchange familiar nods with Richard, 
EHzabetht. (m ^nihg thO browof iliO and each disappeared in his'own dwell* 
hill that overlook vOlage, be Is sild* iUg: The paper curtains dropped behind 
flenly startleddiy' the dpjKjaraUce Our tramers in every window, shut- 

siag which b as auddemy shot . T&j ting the air evdn the fire*light of 
marksman thbn Sppeam,^'0^^ their^bheerfui apartments; and when 

Bumpo; of Leothbr^sjtibcldlng, as be trier the horises of her fatiiar turned, with a 
nsuaily called, aceompaqfed by anO^eir fapid whirl, into the o]^n gate of thO 
younger stranger* Tto lattiN*'3« Unfiuf- miitMion-hotisc, aud 'notliing stood be- 
tunately wounded by a'' VattdOmi' shot bUt fibe told, dreary storie waltt 

from judge Temple (whohad attempted of Ae bMhlh^, as she approaehedtfirin 
to fire at the' «tag), attd is takbU fo the throng an avenue of young and letf 
settlement, whefre he is cttro3‘by l>f. poplars, die frUas if all the Idyeline^ 
Elnathan Todd, the viilii^. practitioner, of the mouata!tt*vifew had vanished Bkei 
Noon, meanwhile, dtosca^ round thfSm ; the friUdesofa (freatn.' Mlthnaduke^had 
and the scene which" pOesehta itself retained so inu(^ bf Ms' early habits ' ait 
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ta roject tbQ us&' of bcllts, but the equi¬ 
page of Sfer. Jones came dashing through 
the gkte after thein^ Gentling its jingling 
souwa. through every cranny in the 
building, and directly the dwelling was 
in an uproar/ 

* On tne arrival of the travelers at the 
'i^ttjement^ we arc formally introduced 
to die diiterent personages that compose 
the establishment of the judge. In the 
liat of this odd and promiscuous assein- 
hia^e we find Ben Ihimp—a regene* 
ration of the sailors of Smollett^ in vul¬ 
garity, though not in talent—a house¬ 
keeper, by name Remarkable Pettibeme, 
—^a clergyman, Mr. Grant, and his 
daughter Louisii—relation of judge 
Temple, and high sheriff of thocminty, 
Hi^ht Richard—and a very common¬ 
place species otlawyer, whoanswersto the 
cognomen of squire DolRtle. The prin¬ 
cipal part of the novel is taken up in the 
business of the village, for the purpose of 
drawing forth the cnaracter of each in- 
dividtm. The neigiibonrhood assemble 
at churchy in order to show how well Mr. 
Grant can preach; and parish stocks are 
erected to give honest Ben an oppor¬ 
tunity of swearing at them. The plot 
is very slight and feeble. The young 
stranger, whom we have mentioned above, 
is demsestieated in the house judge 
Temple, and makes all pdssilde to 
ikll indove with hisdai^ter Elizabetli. 
>Thisof course he aocom^dlshes;' but as 
'.the mode of couiirtship is somewhat pe¬ 
culiar^ we sbfl^ beg teve to detail it 
the benbfit of future lUiitom* U &B&vns 
that NattvBanapb, <amtleflSthttu&^ 
who dwelfs^near dii^'vlUage, haseom- 
mitted some. excess for which he is 
imprisoned.' pShzabelh>howevii^,whoin 
he nad one day rescued from .a panther, 
vMts him ih 'his dungeon^ and^ after 
some IRde hesitation, ootinives at his 
escaj ^; an^l at thc old man^s urgent on- 
\treatiei5,*1s persuaded to brhtghfm dome 
.pomlcr to a certain spot ill’thie 
hourhood. -While for this putpose she 
' ie ascending the bill that overlooks tlie 
t^lago? ^ tremendous conflagration 
among the dry woods efi^ctually cufo off 
all return. In tlik dangerous predh^ 
raent she is discoveired by young Kfllug* 
ham, which was tho iiaino of the dtraiiger; 
and whethar the heat of the fire pro¬ 
duces a corresponding warmth within 
hnn, or the hppelesshess of their situa¬ 
tion aimihilatca ah we krm 

tiot—but certain lit is,inflamM by 
sudden ardor, he reqaestaiK^nniseion to 


die by the side of Elizabeth. This is 
politely granted, ai>d the following scene 
ensues 

‘ ‘ If any tiling could reconcile a man, 
in the vigor and pride of manhood, to 
this death,' cried the youtli with fervor, 

* it would be to meet itin such company!' 

' * ^ Talk pot so, Edwards, talk not so,' 
intOTupU^ Miss Temple, ' I am un¬ 
worthy of it ; and it is unjust to yourself. 
We must die; yes—^yes—we must die— 
it is the will of God, and let us endeavour 
to submit like his own children.' 

* ^ Die!! Uie youth ratlier shrieked than 
exclaimed, No^—no—there must be 
hope yet—you must not, shall not die.' 

■ * * In wliat way can we escape ?' asked 
Elizabeth, pointing, with a look of hea¬ 
venly composure, towards thefire. ^ Ob¬ 
serve! the flame b crossing the barrier 
of wet ground—it comes slowly, Ed¬ 
wards, but surely.—Ah I see I the trcfc! 
the tree is already lighted V 

* Her words were too true. The l^eat 
of the conflagration had, at length, over¬ 
come the resistance of the spring, and 
the fire was slowly Btcahng along the 
hsdf-diied moss; while a dead pine 
kindled with the touch of a forked flanio, 
that, for a moment, wreathed around the 
stem of the tree, as it whirled, in one Of 
its evolutions, under tlie influence of the 
air. The affect was instantaneous and 
magical. The flames tlanced along the 
parched trunk of the pine, like lightning 
quiveiingon a chain, and immediately a 
column ^ living fire was raging on the 
terrace; H soon spread from tree to 
tree, and Ac scene was evidently draw¬ 
ing to a close. The log <m which Mo- 
hegau waspceatedfllght^ at its, farther 
end, atuVthe Ind^n appeared to be sur- 
rouiided by the ^firc. Still he was un¬ 
moved. As his body was unin-oteeted, 
his su^ rings mimt have been great, but 
his fortituite W& superior to all. His 
voice could yet bnhes^^raisinglts tones, 
evtm ilk tbc midst of thcj^hpITOirs. Eli¬ 
zabeth turned her^b^, from the sight, 
aitdfacedtheyalley^ Furious eddies of 
wind woTOcreated by the beat, and just 
at the mnm^t, tne canopy of fiery 
smoke jthkt overhung the valley was 
cleared away, -ao as to hwc a instinct 
view of the peaceful village beneath 
them. - - 

* f My father l^My father !' shrieked 
EUzaheth; vOh Ithts—this surely might 
have spared me^but j sumnit/ 

^ The distance was not too great, for the 
figure of judge Temple Was to be seen, 
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standhig in his own grounds, and, appa* 
rendy, contemplating, in perfect uncon¬ 
sciousness of the danger of his cbild^-the 
mountain in fiames. This sight was 
still more painful than the approaching 
danger; and Elizabeth again faced the 
hill. 

^ ‘ My intemperate warmth has done 
this!' cried Edwards, in the accents of 
despair. ^ If 1 liad possessed but a 
moiety of your heavenly resignation. 
Miss Tcinpic, all might yet have.becn 
well.' 

‘ ‘ Name itnot-^nameit not/she said. 
‘ Jt is now of no avail. We must die, 
Edwards, we must die—let us do so as 
Cliristians. But—no—you mayyet escape, 
perhaps. Your dress is not so fatal 
as mine. Fly! leave me. An opening 
may yet be found for you, possibly— 
certainly it Ls worth tlie effort. Fly! 
^ leave me—^but stay I You will sec my 
* father! my poor I my bereaved father! 
Say to hint, tlleii, Eilwanls, say to 1^, 
all that can appease his anguish. Tell 
him that I die<l happy and collected; 
that I have gone to my beloved mother; 
tiiat tlic hours of this life are as noUting 
when ^balanced in the scales of eternity. 
Say how wc shall meet again. And say/ 
she coutinuecl, dropping her voice, that 
bad risen with her feelings, as if con¬ 
scious of her worldly weaknesses, ‘ how 
dear, how very dear> was Jny love for 
him; that it, was near, too itcar, to my 
love for God.' , 

‘ The youth listened to heir, touching 
accents, but moved not. - In a moment 
he found, utterance, and mphedi. 

‘/ And is it me that you Ud to leave 
you ? me, to leave you on the edge^^f the 
grayc? Oh! Miss TeuipH how httle 
have you known me!' he ctioil, dr«i[>|ang 
on his knees at hvr feetj ami gathering 
her flowing robe in bta amts, if to 
shield her from the fliaines. 5 have 
hecn drivett to tie woods in despaii?; but 
your society hjsis tamed BieUon wItjMn 
me. If I We^wasted my tliiie;iiide* 
gradation, 'twas youwthat urn 

lo it. If I have forgott^mt Jtanieand 
family, your Ibrm sttpplie<l llio place Of 
inemory. I PI have forgotten my wrongs, 
*twas you that taught mc diarity. I^o 
—no—dearest Elizabeth, 1 may die wWi 
you, but I can never have you!' 

‘ Elizabeth. tnoK^ed not, nor answered. 
It was plain that her thoughts hail been 
of heaven. The recollection of her fa¬ 
ther, and her regrets at thmr separation, 
had been mellowed hy a holy sentiment, 


that lifted her above the level of earthly 
things, and she was fast losing the weak^ 
n^ ol' her sex in the near view of eter¬ 
nity. But as the maiden, standing in 
her extremity, listened to these words, 
she became once more woman. The 
blood gathered slowly a^ain in those 
cheeks, that had, in antidxiation of the 
tyrant’s triumph, assumed the Htid ap¬ 
pearance of death, until they 
with the loveliness of her beauty;^ 
struggled wdth herself against 
ings, and smiled, as she thought she. ms 
shying off the last lingering feeling of 
her nature; when the world, and aB ilb 
seductions, rushed again to her heart, 
with the soumis of a human voice, cry¬ 
ing in piercing tones— 

^ ‘ Gall! wnere be yo, GaU? gladden 
the heart of an old man, if ye yet belong 
toVth!’ 

‘ ‘ List!' snkl Elizabeth, ‘ 'tis the Lea¬ 
ther-stocking; be seeks me r 

‘ ‘ *Tis Natty!' shouted Edwards, 
springing on his feet, ‘ and vre may yet 
be saved V 

‘ A wide and drcling flame ^aredon 
their eyes for a moment, even above the 
Are of the woods, and a loud report fol¬ 
lowed, that was succeeded by a compa¬ 
rative stillness. ' . 

^ 'Tis the canister! 'tis the powckr/ 
crieihtbo same voice, evidently approach¬ 
ing. them. ' V ^ 'Tis tlmi canister, . and 
precious dlUAJislosiLr 
- At tlm next instant Natty rushed 
through the steaius of the s^n^ and 
appeared on .the terrace, without his 
deer-akm his hair burnt to his head, 

hk shirt f>t country check, black, and 
flUed v^th hides, and bis red features of 
a deeper color than evet, by the heat ho 
had encountered/ 

The reader will not fail tp remark the 
incident of tlie smoke clearing away, and 
leaving a view of the village at the feet 
of Ehzabeth, and of her father walking 
in hla fpi^bn. The hlca is eminently 
bcautifuL; Molio^n^ who is cursorily 
mentimmd in the extract, is the last of 
a Uibe.of Indians, who, considering him- 
xelf' tile rightful lord of the soil, avoidB 
the settlers as interlopers. His cha¬ 
racter is ably drawn, and ids death 
d^dy pathetic^ Among other insulated 
OKCeilences, we would notice the 
Bmxt on the lake; the joUifleatmu at iho 
Bold Dragoon; the escaj^ of SUzabeth 
and Louisa Grant from the pahtlmr.; the 
disoomflture of captain Hollistisr on the 
liill; ,aiid the scenes in which Natty 
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Bumpo (auv jEavorite) is brought upon 
the m^o. 

Having thus discharged our duty as 
panegyrists^ we sliall add a few words 
by way of criticism* The female cha¬ 
racters in both novels are, we are con¬ 
strained to observe, clumsily and ar¬ 
tificially drawn. Frances Wharton, in 
the Spy, is a mere non-entity. She 
Mushes through the first eight and 
twenty pages at a most unusual rate; 
and then, by way of wind-up to her 
modesty, offers fier hand to a senti¬ 
mental yarikee-doodle. God forbid that 
we should ever object to a lady's inclina¬ 
tion to wed ; we would only wish her to 
wait iindl she be asked. This, perhaps, 
may be hypercriticisrn; but if any of our 
fair readers were, to proimsc to us, we 
should probably (notwithstanding a pro¬ 
digious desire to marry).be somewhat 
tempted to decline the honor. Another 
fault which we find with these Ameri-r^ 
can Mrqines, cpnsists in their abundant 
strength. ]idizabeth Temple andl^Vances 
W^harmn dunk nothing of running up 
one mountain and down another, at a 
rate that would utterly,discomfit an un¬ 
apprenticed Englishwomjan* They are 
besides too broad in the shoMders to 
please us* They are nearly six feet high 
by . two feet wide, and possess a propoi^ 
tionate valor. Now. we would strongly 
advise Mr. Cooper, when ho next 
describes a young lady, to take off a foot 
each way from her person, assuring him 
that what she loses in strength she will 
gain in interest* 

One word more; in his pr^ace to the 
Spy, our novelist has thought fit to in- 
diuge in certain contemptuous Insinua^ 
lions against the late Charles Brockden 
Brown* This, to say the be^ of it, Is 
an instance both of bad taster and bad 
feelings Shall the dwarf presume to bend 
the, bow of Ulysses? Brodulen^ Brown 
was, we cap assure Mr. CoOfiier^.'amucli 
^eater man than himself* Godwin, the 
first novelist of hiaday (with the excep- 
of theauthor of Anastasius), has paid 
honorable tribute to his memory ^ and 
even the ^ Great Unknown' has not dis¬ 
dained to. borrow, Ms. finestindden:^ the 
cluck scene, in Old Mortality, from the 
splendid novel of' Wieland/;. ICeslndl 
conclude tbesefew woiids of reprbof with 
a hope that Mr. Cooper,^ in his next 
work, wUi somewhatlowar Ms tone; at, 
lea^t, until bis adknowle^iKl pulilioatbus 
wjU warrant a loftier stjraiii:<rf egotism* 


THE UVINO rOBTS. 

MO. 1. 

xoao BvaoN. 

{ConcludedJrom 10 .) 

Ip we glance over the long list of lord 
Byron's productions, we shall see ample 
confirmation of the remark, that there 
are no great and central principles di¬ 
recting and controlling his powers. His 
early poems, which were criticized so 
scornfully in . the Edinburgh Review, 
gave no indication of the talent which 
has infincncedthe taste and deenly ringed* 
the literature of his age. They were 
feeble yet elaborate common-places, de¬ 
stitute of originality of style, with no 
mspxng after a mighty obj(cct, nor oven 
roe swelling aspiration ibr dim and vi-^ 
sionary. glories! Yet here was a hint of' 
that kacdly spirit of self-will and de¬ 
fiance which has never forsaken him 
amidst his changes, and has lieen at once 
hia in^irer and his bane. He tosstvl 
down nis verses to the public with an 
air of supreme imliffbrence, and gave 
them \to understand that he was not 
likely again to break tiirough his ^isto- 
cratic repose for the lienefit of posterity. 
Not the opening of the world with ail 
the freshness of novelty Iwfore him; not 
the first taste of hope and joy; not the 
majesties of histo^, and the ivonders of 
classical lore, unfolding to his mind— 
could awaken the poetic faculty which 
they half create> in the most sluggish. 
But an4ttadc of pleljdan Reviews^tung 
Ms dormant and crouehing poyvem into 
energerie action; and he revenged the 
fortunato insnlt not ,only on the assail- 
antSi but on the , race of English poets 
who had offiared him no injury. In his 
satire there ia .some te^ness of oxpres- 
sionrandmany well balanced verses; but - 
them is litide delicacy of wit. A large 
portion of it consisted in mere abuse; 
many of the bibi were paltry, as tlie 
figurb of the ^Seotish mist;' and the 
punning comparison of the editor Jeffray 
to jud(^ Jenroya; and the poem oweil 
its popularity more to the fedir^ of 
dislike ^wMdi many felt to the assutnp- 
tioiisof tb0critks,^and to the taste whicM ^ 
almost every one has for-personal allu¬ 
sions, . than to its intrinsic deserts.^ ^^Here' < 
waO a picture in little %f tMj worst-dr-t * 
cuinstances in his Ritnro coroeji^is 
fountain of inspiration was splceu^-^s 
attack was indiamminate and reckless'—^ . 
and his success arose in a great measure 
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from those personalities which liave al¬ 
ways added greatly to the anxiety with 
which the public have expected, and the 
zest with which they have enjoyed, his 
productions. 

Lord Byton's next work, of a far 
higher order,—the two first cantos of 
Childe Harold,—was evidently prompted 
by severer feelings of disappointment and 
sorrow. Although he has thought fit 
sometimes to throw an afibeted mystery 
over his character, os thoi^h he were con¬ 
scious of some extraordinary crime, or had 
experienced some unprecedented sufier- 
ing—for which we are so uncharitable as 
to believe there is not the slightest foun¬ 
dation—yet there can be no doubt that he 
received crosses and misfortunes on his 
entrance upon the world, whieh operated 
strongly upon a mind at once susceptible 
and haughty, llie agitations whieh he 
endured served to turn up the concealed 
riches of his mind, ^ far sunken in their 
sunless treasuries,' and to break open new 
fountains of lucut yet bitter waters. His 
first design evidently was to vent his ex- 
pressionsof dissatisfaction with mankind, 
and the mournful trains of contempla^ 
tion which he had associated witli tlic 
remains of past greatness and the living 
iHiauties of nature, through the medium 
of his hero, whose character he intended 
to developeand to sustain. But he soon 
grew imjmtient of this simple machinery, 
and perpetually tbnist aside the faint 
and shadowy adumbration of his mind to 
speak in his own proper person, and 
make his reputation and rank the gua¬ 
rantees for his opinions. Wherever it 
is possible to trace Childe Harold, and 
to separate the language attributi^ to 
him from that avowedly used by his au¬ 
thor, it will be found that the fictitious 
personage faithfully pursues all the va¬ 
riations of the real; and that, if there be 
any diffbrence, the most daring specula¬ 
tions and the severtistcensares auespoken 
by the poet, who cmild not, part' with 
them even to his own .shadow. The 
whole poem of * Childe * Harold' is « 
series of sketches on a tour through the 
most interesting countrieB in die world— 
not of the scenes through which the 
traveler passes—but of feelings which 
they have cngeiulered, and the recol¬ 
lections they have called up within him. 
There is a wonderful sweep m the flight 
through which ho thus conducts us, and 
in winch he scarcely ever stoops or 
pauses. Varioiis as the objects are to 
which ho alludes, and the subjects on 


which he expatiates, we are sensible of 
no abrupt transition, but read on as if ^ 
the whole were a single sentence. And yet, 
in the course of this work, there are dis¬ 
cordant sentiments and feelings directed 
to the same objects, which are as opposite 
as love and scorn. The secret is, that 
the sensibilitY of lord Byron is so acute, 
and so strongly excites the sympathy of 
his rea^lers, that they perceive the link 
of association by which he runs from one 
object'to another, and almost make it 
their own. Hence they arc no more 
astounded at the transition than they 
are at tlief working of the law in their 
minds, by which iueaa essentially dissi¬ 
milar follow each other in unbroken 
succession. 

The first scene, however, to which the 
poet would transport us, is but very in¬ 
adequately and faintly given. A reader 
who has never visited Lislx>n would 
Lave no Idcaof the long avenue of waters 
running between ahnost parallel shores, 
which form its approach to the sea,— 
of die fantastical intermixture of trees 
of the most delicate green, with white 
terraces irregularly croivded one above 
die other; over castellatt d bills—^fVom the 
description of lord Byron, Still less 
would he formally conception of the pa¬ 
radise of Cintra, Wei ily strange, from 
the following stanza:—^ 

• The horriti crags liy convent erown’d, 

Thu eoTk-trt*C8 hoai that clotlu* the shaggy steep, 
TIW tn(rtitUain-ino«9 by scorching skies, embrown'd^ 
The suQkerr glen whose su n \<^» ‘“lirObs must wcoji, 

T he tender Skurc t*f the unruffled deep, 

The or.*mguUuis that gdd thegmoustbmtgh. 

The tonrent* that Trom cliff to vefley leap, 

The Vine on high,' the branch lielow, 

in ono scene, with \ aiied beauty glow/ 

This is little more than a catalogue, 
like the attempts at description in Pope. 
But when the author crosses the stream¬ 
let which divides Portugal frotn Spain, 
he kindles into enthusiasm, and ^nirs 
forth some of his noblest strains of poesy. 
Though he must indulge bis oncer at 
^ glory's honored fools/ on the plaiti of 
Albucra, and give a passing scourge, in 
the stem manner ofJu venal, to the crimes 
of Sovillo, be alludes bcautifVilly to tJie 
old sowM of the country, by which ^ a 
peasant s plaint prolongs the dubious 
date' of the conqueror—he alludes to the 
charms of Spain^s * dark glanclngdaugb- 
ters’—aiid then suddenly brt'aks off into 
an apostroi>he to ParnasBUs, which he aiur- 
vTys while ho writes. Tlife tran^tion 
soenis abrupt and fantastical when merely 
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relatOcL; bRtto them«1er (if he thinks of 
the ofag^^on at all) the strongly excited 
feeUngi breathed through the ptcsceding 
atai]%aS)icoinplotely justifies the chatig 
This apbitrophe is perhaps the most 
gepidiie piece of inspiration in all his 
vnddngs. It is worth all that he has 
elaborately written on the subject of 
Greece^ iu his second canto, or has scat¬ 
tered through his miscellaneous pocins* - 

* oh Uian Parnassus I «'hom I now survey, 

Kot lit the phreosy of a dreamer's eye. 

Not in the fabled landscape of a lay, 

Rat aoariug snow^^lad through thy native slcy. 

In the wild iwimp of mountaia nud<wly' 

What marvel if 1 thus essay to sing ? 

'Ihe hpmblest of thy pilgrims, passing by, 
would gladly woo thine echoes with his string, 
Though frOtn thy heightiT no ntore one Muse will 
ware bar wing. , 

Oft have I dreant'dof theof whtMiegloriouaname 
W'ho knows not, knows not man's lUvinest lore :, 
And now I view thee, 'ds, alas! witn shame 
T1^ t in feeblest accents must adore. 

Wheit 1 teeoumt thy' woraMper* of yore, 

1 tretnlde, aihl cob only bend the kn^ 

Not raise my v'Oice, nor luinty dare to soar* 
But^joee beneath thy cloudy cant^y 
In silent joy to think at la^t I took on thee!’ 

'These are perhaps the fineat verses 
ever written on Parnassus, and abso¬ 
lutely startle us by the ft'eslmess and 
tb^yedlity wliich they give t6 tliie famed 
MB;^when it has been so long hacknied 
lA as to have seemed almost o 
dcticHi; Af^er this, howincon- 
alsient ai^ the sneers at every thing 
above the cadthary wants of humanity, 
and the tone of solemn and heartless de¬ 
spair, at the opehingf^ the second canto \ 
after are the celebrated,lines on fiwi- 
litude,beginning ^ To si t onrocks, to muso 
o'er floodatnlfelXVhkh area mere vapid 
commentary on a noble exclamation 
in Wordsworth. But the thought which, 
when given its it arises naturally in a 
poet's inittil, litithout pretension, x^xcites 
no interest, if fairly spun out, shaped 
infadnrithe£&, andgamishwl by conceit, 
willihstahriy be considered the most ex¬ 
quisite pie*^ of sentiment which evei: 
was wftteni. 

A large part of the third canto of 
Childe Ifarold is filled with afrifirntions 
after'cqininunion with" the Spirit of the 
UtuvcnJe‘.'’The feeling which theso pass-* 
^es Im-athe—^Ihe manner in which tlie 
sympathybettveen tlie soul of“mati and 
natar/isexpr^ed-^dot seldom the v#vy 
i^Bg» ana 'woi^te^-Harc coined % 
#ebavo not 
lo give the histanccs at 'lehgth 
mtyM ri'mirlcflblc >ni he fowl id (h^- 


description of a storm among the inotin- 
tains of Switzerland, whole lines of wliicii 
are taken almost literally from a passage 
flescribing the effect of laugh ter echoing 
among the hills of Cumberland; and in 
the stanza lieginning ‘ 'Where rose the 
mountains, there to him were friends/ 
which is diluted and perverted from some 
noble passages in ^ tltc Banks of the 
Wye/ There are thefts in the ‘ Pri¬ 
soner of Cliillon' from the same author, 
which will be fully os obvious to any 
wlio will take the trouble of comparing 
that poem wirii the lyrical ballads. It 
is a little unworthy of lord Byron, after 
thus silently paying the highest possible 
compliment to the genius of a {ureiit cou- 
ternpcH'ary, to join the silly and ignorant 
cry of the multitvule against him, and to 
seize every opportunity of making that 
aiyebr ridiculous which he is not 
ftshamcri to steal f In this canto, there 
is a splendid simile, comparing the situ¬ 
ation of a man who surpasses or subdues 
hia ‘fellows, to a traveler among the icy 
peaks of a mountain; and a very striking 
and vivid picture of the sudden disturk^ 
ance of the festivities at Brussels by 
the approach of Napoleonic The cha¬ 
racters of that extraorclinarybting, and 
of Kemsseau, whi<Ji are lalmred in - the 
poem, appear to ua to be failures. 

^In the fourth canto a fer more inter¬ 
esting range of ohjects is embraced; for 
the poet is in Italy ; and be is, there- 
fere,drawn more frmn hituKcdf than in* 
any other of his serious WTitiiigF. This 
canto appears more carefully written 
than' any of the preceding, and is re¬ 
in arkalde for felicities of oxpresrion. The 
stanzas on Home are unequal ; but tlie 
enthusiastic bursts of admiration at tho 
sight of tho Apollo and the Venus are 
exceedingly beantiful' and the closing 
address to the ocean at once tondiiug nU(i 
grand. The ghiomieBt passfigea iu this 
^ein arc thickly oversjm'ad with luxii- 
ri6u#4 fancies, which' sparkle over thnn 
like fire-fcflies illuminating a tropical sea.* 

As lord Byron infuses so much of 
personal (diatueUfT into his philiwiophic 
and tncfUtaiivi^ poetry, htj al'=^o suffer*; it 
to pervade all his narratives. It is por- 
baqis i error to sujqiQsc that tlie 

Oorisfliir, ijftTSt, the fliaonr, and Alp; Mied 
rcfle;iionoof tbo^iark and terriUe iia;^ 
flibns" df Ms own nature, iliougb. ha 
would haW'Ua believe so; but they m> 

repoHtjons 

of ptfradosr adoptcd ahd en- 

fi'^ri’d nVirii art the daring ami 
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of his aristi^cratlc 8|;mt. They am con-, 
ceiyed in high scorn of moral grac^ and 
i^^oportion; and so reckless or so con¬ 
fident is their author, that he will adopt 
their enonnities as his own, and then bid 
the world execrate tliem at its peril! A 
dangerous, but a natural imstakc, has pre¬ 
vailed resiiecting the/kM4ie»» displayed in 
these anomalous conceptions^. Nodiing 
can more e^eetually show how overrated 
this force is, Uian thtrconfesribii of lord 
Jiyron, made in the prelHce td his Wer-^ 
nor,—that theOerinau*s tftle of MUa Lee 
contains the germ of UrmcH^at he has 
since written-preferring necemriW to 
these favorite delineations; becausetnere ^ 
is nothing retnarkable in that taloi but 
a young man, who appears brave, 
tionate, and ^iw(ius,^and proves in the . 
sccjucl to be a bandit ana an assassin^ 
Here, wltere there is no romantie eotiii*,) 
turae to envelope the character^^ no' 
po^ic maae to bewilder a^ danrieibo. 
minds of adniiringreadens4^ is easy tO'- 
jicrceive that the whole w only;|i thoini 
paradox—a contradiction In properties, 
and almost in terms. There is no due 
blending of qualities; no moulding of 
frailties and of virtues; no tampering o£. 
one passion and ft^ng hy another; no. 
delicate gnwlation; no adhering gene¬ 
rosity or more aUlcring weakness puo 
sense of the pky and intearebai^o trP the 
passions; no tracing of thenubt& wind¬ 
ings of feeling, by wld^ the beat and 
wisest may be ^tiaye«i intcrerror^ AU is. 
monstrous and startling Ond he., who 
would achieve it, has omy to that and^ to. < 
succeed. In such nn^ eiuul34rion-r pjotf 
traiture wc cannot call itPth#e> i#, , 
no douhti Bomethili^ whidi^btftrst may 
fasciimie or appal Indemjndeutipf IhO 
mere novolty« atkl the^ aff of^li^ipsi- 
noss, which k always €aprivaring,>>^iC 
liest related mind inay4E?el tbexiOQa*- 
sional injustice of ihowiltiary rules by 
which conduct ^;)inlged; m^y boiaHV;^ 
sihle that vice baf not: always fair, play 
in moral a^umCnt; may observe 
rotten parts in the system of conhsntiou^ 
morality, and sec imhcfttmiw of go# ih 
the most execrated of spec&i^ wllldb, 
show that men are nbt iuways .to. bo* 
estimate<l by their mostpibrnlheiitdeh^; 
ThisfoeMng^ which, to a 

is heightened intumile^inesa^ 141^^ 
excited, Into dangorotus activity, by the 
pious hCsrsor of the bj|^ and SyjHH 
crite^and thuspropwp» the wayfbr^^ 
a tastefmr'moral paradoxas l«n»Bytpn> 
writings gratify* It is tri^e that the 
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heroes of poetry need not be * faultless 
nionsters;' that wemay well sympathise 
with heroines ^ littk less angelic than 
the divine ClariBsa; that not only ^ the 
fears of the brave; and follies of the wise/ 
may dtly be shown, in tbeir true press¬ 
ure ; but that the .mialities which link 
the most vi<deni or o^aved natures to 
our ^chmmofn humanity may be fairly 
develx^Hed^ toshow that the mnigeof Clod * 
can never'be entirely eflbccd from those 
souls on which he baa once impressedit. 
But we complain of mere paradox—* 
of the collision, of dissiiuilarities wliich 
astonishandstunus;—which is the very 
quackery of. the characteristic art. To 
attempt to redeem a'reckless infidel 
by the mere force of passionate, or rather 
el<^uent language, as in the Giaour—^to 
represent a Corsair, Whose whole life has 
b^n spent in w^va^ barbarities, as ca¬ 
pable of the most refined aqd deltcato' 
love—to invest iucestitoua^luaBsion with 
all the grace and tenderness of profound 
and innocent aifocriofi, as in Parisina—is 
to turn the tables on patu^ and truth, 
and to pervert the moral sense by asso- 
ciaring qualities which can never be 
united^^ , . 

' Of l^ron’a tales, Lam seems to 
us,l^. far. the most purely and, vigor-. 

oUsly^^wiittetiiv :Tlie Giimr is. imire^ 
abropt^an4^ istartfing-r^but dts passian ig 
ratbaav^^bquent than intense^nd its; 

as. that of the. scorpion for 
ample, aiw^ovi^straiiicdapd opt of keep-, 
ing^ / Thu Gorsair^ is more e}a^ 

bkmtc; btttit is also more atteuuatt^l 
and sentimental, mad depends a great 
deal toomndi on mere oonprasts and sur^ 
prises. In liora, there is throughout 
stmuglh without violence,; not in the 
rim: heroes diavacter, but 
ih thel4iiguage>wl%h SjtrilteausasBtore 
l>iMc» than any thing which has 
sittee ms jMfimbeen given to me world-* 
Themis weight awl sen^. 

injjlu courtets*—afinc rmighnessof the 
g«P manly 

least of illustration ami t hought. Nothing 
in its bihd is ilob)<^ than tlie picture of 
riw d^sftthef Lam, and of thesabacquent. 
^hduct^pf tha Attendant lady habited, 
as.a pager it is a piece of deep pathoa^ 
sM ^ quiet grandeur- Yet we hriiovo, 
i6,.^e of ibe le^t popular of hia* 
qrorks—-at all events, it is one mostbel-- 
dbm read, and quoud., The Bride oC 
Abydos has a meietricioiis softneml^ut 
ib whidi ia Asiatic; but little real fedixi|^: 
and the author, in represenring a pap:. 
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who bdi^ il^cftosdives childr^ of of 04fn 

1^ though dtamotie Bfid;eho^'first 

ighc^f^fly/^OafeMOM for eilch other, has dere? hooii coalbed: to Os V ^'ct, 

‘ touched the Wnk of all vre hate/ The his blasphemous langnhge would hk^ 
Siege of Coriutli k harsh and melodn^ been «s harmless as the ^Neithes Of 
niatic;^ and ''contohia obvious jdami^sms tonk SOtan. They would then have 
from Oolendge ; the Pneoner^tf^luHon; read^nOli^uie sOhtim^ 
and th£ sinallpooms which m published dt^fivtsed' on^ throt^ku fietidous 
With U> e6|^(^y (mo eajlod f Church-* Ineifihm ; but'ac mefdy tho'appropriate 
Grave/ ^recO lanuuage of the ehuraeturi which hO 

Wordtworth j and the first has much eouCdimt help assigning to him. But it is 
tender beauty.. ^ Mas$]^/ n more obVlcnn^4mtdieiMt!mei^sai^notra 
sketch, is spintod and and coobk fiW.CaifiyImt Odu fiw tketoi j bfiN^hUse the 

tains one passs^Of hmW%a 'm#e Obstltol^^ 

in whidi the poet e^Imns. why clutd^ image thr^^ Which 

who have ez^joyed jdxeieast wii0m hi life the iutimr breaihlk'^fonh > his deadly 
are sometimes least willing to* leave ife t^ UOufitlieleSs, that 

The thought is p^ 

Taylor, fObd has/been v)afy, beuuS^y fe dmmaSe the finest of all 

developed and ilkmUratod ki’one Ife* Bk%ork8; But t!iepower displayeil in 
liazlitt^sJBssaya. . . i * , is not drmuafie i theintere^^ 

Of aU iq^ea of poewy/ttto dratoaitc #fiifdi it.toc<s*tes is not derived fTotih the 
k that for whk^ lord Bynmfa gcj^us hi pniterimfif tljp'evHits;or from sympathy 
leaat suited^ yet he tms. dhoseu/to^pel^ wi#hmU(to iefi(m or aufibitng ; fait the 
severe in .attempting ii Cnabi&/toiid« Of a tragic cast al« 

low, even, at the humblest dhuanite^ the lutfed to is one whiz^ thcMUlnd shud- 
romantic dramatbts of Elisabi^a ago, ‘‘dma to thinit upon. The merit of this 
he has imitated the^French itoitatSona of poem oonidsis in its magnificent soenCiy^ 
the ancients; and being desUtuto of alt told in 'toe grandeur of its meditative 
cbaractenstic powers has toought fit'to paom^ whito are richly finted with 
patronise the unities. ,In his own poetry» rancors most sbleiUn coloring. * 
f a chartered libertine Wthe ikues^ toe ‘ It jk knpotoiblo fifr the' miwtruppre- 

most ejccursive, the least r«giito>of.toe hen^krtomralist to be inStoistole to toe 
^ modern school; m tragedy extraor^imry talent displayed in lord 

forget. himself to atone/ .and, utow V Bytou's' fknsatoS anbmafy-^lton Juan. 
axBCtestruJe. Jfpindoed^heiitofMw4^ Tho hmjj^mgo, toe ease,' the 

tragedies.at. alh it must Yiy|city| tllO, gleaming tcUdertiCss, toe 

toereis scarc(%ip^ptoaoh aff as re-M 

power of toe dram^at, to that spooks mafkahky !» tha%IC(?r'Wanf of ^irfciple, 
of intellectual ventrilQqidflm, by wbdeh CohOMtace of toniigkt, and maul dignity* 
toe voice of.tKe wHter.b lost in tooiitouf Thi^ eedantri^aka of-this poem are in- 
his persons, in any of htaplaya* ^teuared splro^^ by toe satoe feelings of self-will 
among them there ja.a gteat deal of hefa amiditoineaef tM worldswhidi hnpeUed 
desenription aral loftjrcentoinm pbufthe to iekfet ruffians for heroes, 

characters have no keeping, th<e evenil ixKWifte' tfagedlea in demite of too cri- 
novapklity of succession, andtoe whUk tib and the fowni'and to ivprctent 
,a(^& picture im rcaHtymr Bfe^^ l^'s ethfikl worka as amongst the 
Byron could not.tondeseend. to fiwm mosi aubliino of huinan compositions, 
characters distinct ftom . his bm mhffl; » lesk' pernicious 

he keeps his atate lofti]^, and is*^ Itoxt- toatl toat uf its initooi^s more serious^ 
self alone/ The Boge oftVcnife'k ro. asM^ea}tlMfwrilltlgs, aiiice- toereie no 
plete with 8irikis« {Mhssigto^ but uttei^ false ensnare too afibe- 

without dramatk towTwodihfi^ thins of toe bnsdbptiUe'aTid ^the good, 
cari is a mere picture of uaffigring, witk* aitdHhbmetovohtptoaiycanreecttomtle 
out the least approach to acilou; fiardiL- ii^y fij^VMea. Its most iitefibusable 
napalus ismoreintercstii^, but itisatil! passages amtow of a pitsonal fiature; 
rather epic than toamatic; afid hr wi^to- whm the name Of some unoffendlitf'ln- 
out that ixmip and luxury'which^toe divtdiuil k 'cruelly introduGcd, to'add 
subject require«l; audiWjmt&''kJlU& pmigenc^lb a jest or give point torn 
more tlian a washy mclodrsme^ foUndod iftywo..'> Itk ineihnoholy to sto unobje- 
on a Canterbury Talc. The pemk^ , man antf aUtUm'of-gchius dtoceddbif to 
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l^H^wan from prlx* 

vote scandal; to ea^t ridicule onauwm 
firom whom Mhaa not been Gained to 
bonrow; and to imitate the worstfsartof 
the periodical press in the most degrading 
of its resources. , .i, , i ;? 

We h^veumje^e^; neitfa^ thjio nor 
space to exaniiine.^ inteildsd* tho 
cause? of thttt v>^gor4ii|Bry, iimirsiit 
which Ja^rd 

tallied in tlm:pnblto5nrdnd#^^.MU€^ 
inay» no dQablt> ba fmrly as^bed; to 
legitimate infhien{»t#gentira;bwiinudi 
also must beattrihnited to ohcpm^mses 
lyhich do him lens honor.; Jits dofeem 
have worked for bunrabncHit as suocieas4^ 
fully as his beauties. .The minds of ms 
clinary rcadei^ ai^em 
by the startlii^ iban tbe hai^mpiitousi 
by that wbicli strikes than thsit whndi 
impresses; by a magnldcent shhos than 
a well ordor^ and b^utiful craathm^ A 
part may be felt bvithemas^g^tdr or 
stronger than (bewholie ; beoaura^ 
ting on oncmngle feelings it.piednc^a 
more violent asnsatum M the uummn^ 
and its eifec^ is more strange and. start»^^ 
ling. A of divine ima^uation ^ all 

eoinpaet/ may ^astonish the less its 
completeness, as a statue or a 4bamplc 
appcrars smaHer from ithe harmony^' of 
its proportions. Nor can %:be d^led 
that the noble author baa som^imes 
appeared to seek notoriety rather •than 
fame. Be has made thop^lic a party 
to hia domestic ai&jm; hti has pcrp*^ 
tually hinted^ in iiiystetlim 
ownlifb; has dshued tdhto 
ingi which bo Pcvcr ldiVandhss^^ 
ri^resentedhimaal^ widigitfit> 
by wlncdibenevur was/p^ Thus 
curiosity ccmstahtiy^mMdt^ 
mepeetatioA of some imUbgeavjiiekl %l«it 
one who i^memfi^ ^dlii^ a^ 
from, hht leUp^ aiiA:Vhosa''^^^ 
seemed only tojheighten hia miseries. So 
far as hb reputaliDnis built on audi 
quackeriesi on duver personality^ or in>^ 
genioua paradox^ it must craicuy pass 
away. It istoofemrish^ toodooeWalued 
to the ^ ignorant presai^’ too Jlidbe 
on enduring ohfecta^’to last, whiin the 
tastes and the caprioraof this generation 
dial! fade a^ay from tho eardi. Portiotia 
of hia works must undoubtedly'daitn a 
place in the literature of bk country as 
longasibafilitorature slialiendure; andhe 
may long bereooUectedaathe Aldbindes 
of his* time: but ha has still to fonn 
one noble, pare, and censtotent work, 
which diall sink deep into the hearts and 


p Fi^h out gjf ®03 

Imi^^bjiations ^ those who love poetiy 
f<w|ts,owii sake; and .whoy though, thetr 
yoice is at first lost in. public damori 
are the teal dispensers e$ immortal 
lame., . - . ^ 

, obon cowo& a tibh out or 

7 ‘•.ii .Vil "■f' if iWATSIt* ^ . . 7 ,- 

•^1 yesterday vrith an old friend. 

wboisWifiwtunatoenimgh tob^ obliged 
ocetoioitdly tb‘dstertaiif go(ki campat^. 
Aat^e inyitation ‘ 1 received was acci- 
jbmi8l> 1 thought that the 
might '^be 

dispensed with. To say the truth, t 
always had a great aversion to seeing n 
man in what is called full dress. I 
never ^nld ima^ne abuman being with 
crkp^l lecksi riik dockings, tkht shoes, ~ 
and afi the others pftraphemalia of de« 
apotic etk|uette, to be in a fit state for 
any rational purpose, whether of action 
or oontfsnplatibn. 1 am particularly 
dh^fosted^ when I see a'soldkr, a states* 
imm> a philosophcry or indeed any man 
of teal value, thus dis^ked, bowing in 
a drawing*fOOm, or simpering at an as- 
semUy. ‘ He appears to me shorn of 
hk beama, ^ just proportions of man¬ 
hood Seem curtailed, and be looks as 
much oat of hia place as an eagle in a 
fiurm*ys^d> IW a swan in a puddle. I 
ihink of mtouahe.ou^t to be, reining 
the prancing ateed, or directing the onset 
of batUa; cotninaiid^ the applaui^e of 
listening seuates, ehUghtoning mankind 
with the rays of truth, or bewitching us 
with thc^eattonsof Ihncy. The con<<. 
imstfis too p^werfied, and 1 turn away 
dialled. Ail thk may be prejudice^ 
as lum mysdf one.of the canaille, and 
iravey crndd boast the slightest claims to 
rank good emopany. 

my in my usual 

and trowsers, a 
Of IHe, and black 
inlliba^' viWavhW ^Conoeiv my boitifi- 
.eation on being ushered into a drawiug- 
Itooto ocimpany! All were 

a«ttodlwb*k»littg lad the very extremity 
f tramblod as if I h^ 
^dd^y lumbii^ Into a nest of hedge* 
rmarkabie at any 
lltoe'^tho'^eganoedf my entree; but, 
oA this webwon, 1 proved more th^n 
itaudUy ti^itnsy? In attempting to bow, 
my'irohfheel, fSpotn whicll a was 
bjirokbiH stuck in the carpet, and I Was 
Mt^mBy >fiuiig into an arm-chkir that 
mood near tim door- My scat ^ 
Helper easy xi^ graceful, as i codld not 
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immediatdLv.exjtHctttc my cursed heel; 
audmyMt leg ivaa consequently stretch*- 
ed out .t<r its ea^tcnt^ while the 

ir^ht. withdrew itself with instinctive 
horroffiromits-unioilunate brother; and 
thai.part of the chair which shoidcl have 
received mVibody presented a deplorable 
vacuum.. 1 was glad, however, of any 
port in a storm, congratulafed 
that it was no worse^ and that my cor* 
poration had not actually come in ,con-* 
tact with the ground. As I jre<K>V^}^ a 
little, I looked around me, iii:the hope of 
discovering some roturier at ill dredsed 
as myself, to keep me in <^antei^nc^ 
In vain! I could discern no o4sis hi the 
desert. Above Was noi^t ,lmt curly 
crops, and silken hose below/ 

Quocanque a^iclas, nil est aidpontus etath; 

Nubibus hie tamidus, Huctibus ille minax^ 


At last, methought, 1 j^ed a.black 
cravat; niy heart rose at the sight-^-but, 
alas! on more accurate inspection, I 
found that it was attached to the heck 
of an exquisite, who, * qhpad cfttera/ 
shone in all the plenitude of evening 
dandyism. I siink at ohee into my own 
insignificance, and thought to my&lf— 

^ Without black velvet breeches, what is man ?’ 

Header, is there aught in this h^^eath-* 
ing world more awful than the drawing¬ 
room half-hour which prec^eth a dinner 
of ceremony ? The, calm which for^raua 
the hurricane—the interval before, the 
delivery of the veraiot, in a ease.ojf life 
and death-Hor still more dreadM in¬ 
terval between cOiidcmnation ax|d oi^ecu- 
(don—Rut I must hot attem]^ |£mili- 
tudea; for hem . ^ / / \ 


AU die imedin is 
Xiko a phantasma, or a hideotts 

For some minnt^afti^ my^etitraneo, 
the silence was appalling* My fHeiid 
'attemptedsomething, toi{iaMn^a|!$^ie«» 
ral conversation; bui 
sits weB upon an emPly ifomheh.* No 


c^eeiyeda 


one secolic 
very fiitc remark, in relation to whaji he 
hadohsenred; hut/id't&bAftoWitpl tode» 
liver it, * vox faudlms hiesit.^ No fatu 
ther e^t was made to keep up the baU. 
The siiencd remaiuedttnhroltehj except 
by an occasional whiapdr. ambhg the 
young ladies and an old and stAtely 
datne, who, in an audible voito, pbt teve^ 
ral distinct interrogatori^ ^ an old and 
powdered beau, touchhig a variety Of 
noble families, with who^ natn^ at 
least both were sufficiently familiar. 


At length, the summons to descend to 
dinner arrived* Any change of situation 
was agreeable, and this i- hailed with 
inward pleaimre* In conducting the 
ladies down, I chanced to be most in- 
ampiciouBly linked with the ancient 
aristocratic;daine above-mentioned, i^he 
was evidently mortified at being obliged 
to accept my proffijfed arm, and darted 
hi me a look of the most ineifable con¬ 
tempt. vl was fortunate enough, how- 
ew, to acquit myself better on this 
occasion than at my |»resentation to the 
company; that is to say, I did not 
tread on the old lady's gowtr, or tumble 
down stairs; but my whole deport¬ 
ment ^s sufikicntly awkward an(l un¬ 
assured* Still I bad the temerity to 
haaard an almost Inarticulate nothing 
about the weather tO' her ladyship, 
which, I need scarcely add, passed utterly 
unnoticed. 

The dinner passe^loff, as such dinners 
are wont to do—cold, comfortless, stiff; 
and untocial* Next to the frigid pause 
before dinner, in unpleasantness^ is iho 
short-cut broken talk at the dinner table. 
The majority ate in profound silonec. 
Rome ventured a general observation, 
which, as it was addressed tp no one, no 
otte deeiq^^d himself obliged to notice. 
One igentleman said something directly 
to another, which was not heard, inas¬ 
much as the other was busily employed 
in the demolition of . an ■ oyster-pate. 
My worthy hose was too much engaged 
in carving andhelpingi, toattoiid to any 
thing else. By way, what^ a ridicu- 
huis custom it this! hWmuch better 
wUuld it be to have the dishes on the 
Bide^tobl^ and let the servant carve 
chem,^ and h# the giiestol But the 
d$dlght^ mad appem to be to exercise 
alibis Ingenuity in contrivances to render 
bimiuelf usi^tomlortobh^ destiny 

g laced me bastde the bid lady whom I 
ad conducteddewn Stairs, and before a 
ciduple of boiled previously 

to melr demiiOi hadevidentiy at 
yealfSttf discretion*, 1 never wasa carver, 
norevek^sbali te.- I was obliged, how^ 
Over, io ^uetrm 4b& o^mhui on the 
old lady's calling fmp some boiled fowl. 
Just before, (fqip the devil would have it 
all his own way) 1 had swallowed A fish¬ 
bone, which 1 Conkl neither get Up nor 
down, but Wlikh formed ,a bar across 
the (nsopha^a, impassablo to any thing 
notin a state nearly liquid. <j^he torment 
which thte oedsionetl inbred' my 
awkwardm^s prodigiously. In a state 
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flf desperation, I . seized tho knife and 
fork, and backed away right miserably. 

J could not hit a single joint. At last, by 
a violent eftbrt, 1 succeeded in tearing 
oft' a leg, and a considerable portion ot* 
the bo<ly along tvitb it, Butmy.troublos 
virere not over. The old lady {^‘eti^red 
wing. A wing I contrived tO sever; 
hut in a mannoK - so c^Jposite to my 
management of Hie, deg, aa to leave all 
the desh which idiould attach to it be¬ 
hind, and help .Hie old dame to little 
mure tliau the^re bones., Wiai con- 
fusvMl me most of all, was, that her 
ladyship, wdio had pot deigned to look 
at inc before, kept her eyes on me, 
during tliis >sad operation, with the most 
provoking degree of sarcastic attention. 

As the; vile dsh-bone was still stick¬ 
ing in piy throat, 1 detenninedto try the 
edeefe of a glass of niadeira ip accele¬ 
rating its descent. I asked a lady opposite 
to me to take wine, to which she replied 
by a most supercilious nod. My evil ge¬ 
nius had another pluck' at me. In the act 
of gulping the madeira, 1 was seized witli 
a lit of coughing. My head happened 
to he turned towards my aristocraHc 
neighbour, wlm received the full benefit 
of the generous shower, witli the addi¬ 
tion (fortiuiatcly for mei of the lish- 
hone, which, being, expelled with pro¬ 
digious violence, stuck in, the corner of 
her eye. . 

To attempt to, describe the confusion 
consequent oo this explosion would be 
vain^ All eycMSt w^re turned ou me witli 
astonishment aiut indignation, and on 
the, old lady with commiseration. Her 
rage ivas unbounded*—she remove*! im¬ 
mediately from the table. I made an 
imjxitent effort at, awlogy, but could 
pot arti<mlate one syllable. The rest of 
dinner-time was hurried over in pro^ 
found silence, and tbe ladies, retired the 
moment the cloth was removed. 

The conversation (talk 1 mean) of 
ffooil ctmpan^ after uinner varies only 
in quantity from what itk hefwe dinner: 
it IS tnadaup, for the piost part> of in¬ 
sipid localities. Here I tannot help ad¬ 
miring the tacHes of good company. It 
entrenches itself, as it were, in its own 
nothingness; and by confining its range 
of subjects to meii and thipgeb ip whidi 
no ratiopul being can feel any interest, 
it takes the most effectual means to pre¬ 
vent the iutntsion pf a stranger within 
its sficred circle. 

We were summoned up stairs. IVhat 
the conversation of ladies maybe, in the 


interval from the time of their retiring, 
to when the gentlemen ri^in them, 

I cannot pretend to say-; but I cannot 
do the fair sex the injustice of supposing 
that it is not vastly more entertaining 
■ than the male confab of good company. 
B© that, however, as it may, our re-en- 
trance ia the invariable signal for silence 
and stupidity. 

di^ before our uncreadng words.*' 

On the present occasion, a deeper shade 
was addeclto the general suITenness. The 
Jadics formed a semicircle by themselves, 
and the^ closeness of their ranks bade 
defiance to masculine intervention, ' 

The gentlemen were fain to range 
themselves in a similar order on the op¬ 
posite side, and both parties regarded 
each other with awful looks of unutter¬ 
able nothingness. To the general un- 
ineaningness of physiog. my old aristo¬ 
cratic friend presented a marked exccqi- 
tion. She had evidently neither for¬ 
gotten nor forgiven the uiifortunate 
tiraillerie of the madeira and fisk-bono* 

’ Miinet flli^mente repo^tum; 

i>pretffi injuria fomiae. 

* The cupji, which cheer but not in¬ 
ebriate,* passed round, but failed of pro¬ 
ducing their proper effect. Whether the 
dulness w^as too strong for the tea, or 
the tea too weak for the dulncss, 1 leave 
in doubt: 1 shall only say, that the one 
was as strong, and the other as weak, 
as both are usually found to be in good 
company. 

After' tea, came, of course, music. 
To my rude cars it was what Tope calls 
* liarmony not undetstoo*!;* ^ The'>^- 
fonners were two very old ladies ana One 
very old gentleman. The old l&die.s 
squeaked in treble, and the old gentle¬ 
man bellowed a piost Jntolerabfe b^sn* 
All unfortunate piauo-fdric, which, if it 
could might tell many k tale <^f 

murder, was put in requisition as an ac¬ 
companiment, and thruunned most un- 
rnerdfuUy by a little prodigy of six years 
of age. 

The music at length cea^ d, amt the 
parting hour arrived, 1 hailtnl the dj^ 
solution of this conclave of dulncss ydth 
the sHicerest pleasure. I felt, when t got 
into tho opou air; as if a tremendous 
weight had lx:on just removed from 
X made a firm resolution never toga into 
goo<l conqiaiiy apin, except occasiptnilly, 
as one uses >a cold bath, for fhq of 
the. pleasant seaisatiou ex^ieritmced/oh 
getting out of it. 



Lajj^kter, ArBit» 


mOtOGUB. 

been published in France 
for a^iut^ft year^ a periodical work, en^ 
titled ^ The Paris Monthly Review/ the 
last -Pmnber of which is now before us. 

' 'o.nd take is a very just maxim; 
but this editor appears to have such a 
predilectiPU fcir the latter, as to have no 
faith in the scriptural doctrines—* Better 
is it to give than to receivfe.’ Of, the 
sixteen articles, only seven are original; 
the rest are taken from our various 
magazines. One of seven^ Le Rtre, we 
have undertaken to translate for the 
amusement of onrzieadcrs. Apapcr .wri^ 
ten on Laughter at Montmorency^ and 
one composed at St, James's or St. GilesJ's 
on the same subject, are likely to. be 
treated in a very different style. Kvery 
Englishman, who. reads will 

immediately have his own notions about 
tile matter, which wiB not probably he 
found to square exactly with those^n- 
tained in the following article. Man 
has been distinguished as a rhible ani’^ 
7nal, Lucian says, that an ass never 
laughs-^ovc^ w yiXxff^t'AQC^ Bourdelot, his 
commentator, denies the fact; and from 
all the experience we liavc had of society, 
we are much inclined to sicie with lk)ur- 
delot, and to believe that asses are the 
greatest laughers. But let that be as it 
may—« We'll ev’ii to't, 

like French falconers, fiy at any thing 
we see.* 


tAL'OriTEft. 

Que ferez-vous, Monsiettr, du nes d'ujt niar- 
guillhr. Regkaki). 

A German prince, celebrated for his 
love of literature, has just proposed a 
premium, for the best philosophical dis¬ 
sertation on Laiff^hUr. T jri<qie tliat 
some Frenchman willobtain it. AVould 
it not be the height of ridicule, if we 
were to fail in suck a contest ? It seems 
to me, that thei e are more jests and plea- 
santriesat Paris in one evening, than 
them^ce' in all Germany during a whole 
montli'. It is a German, neverthelesfj, 
who has written the con¬ 

cerning lAi3tghter<. What is to bo ilohe, 
is to'expose its nature and ^ades; to 
amrwer clearly and fairly tills thfiBetJdt 
is ' 

Tlie great misfoituHe Is, tliat ^ the 
judges arc to be Germpts: itis'to 
feared that some H^t/andes or tm- 
coeted thoughts,sprtad cfegantly through 
twenty pages of ac^ende 


periods dafflacally comtnned, may appear 
a perfect.vac&um to suph .gross juogeO. 
I aay this,, by way of caution to those 
youthful writers with so much research, 
natural with so .much n^nner, eloqu^t 
with so little thought: 

La diatique, ct FoApoi? du, quatrain. 

Here it will be necessaiY to dnd ideas, 
which is certdinly a-^efy invpcriiucnt 
request. These Germans are still such 
barbarians! 

Wliat is ?. ITobbes says—it 

k that idiysieal convulsion,* which all the 
world Knows is produced by tbouuex^ 
pected observance of our superiority bvc 
another. 

See that young man passing, dresse d 
at all points—he walks on his toes—in 
his blooming figure you may read at 
orice the certainty of success, and 
moat' self-coinplaccnt satisfaction—he is 
going to a bail—see him alrcjidy at the 
gate, sufmupded with flambeauK andlac- 
queys—he pies topkasure—in his liiist; 
nc falls, and risca covered with ii\ud 
from head to foot: his small-clothes, 
before so white and well made ; his cra¬ 
vat, tied so elegantly, and with >:o much 
negligence—^all coverwl with black and 
fetid hmd. An universal burst of laug)i<- 
ter is excited-—the Swiss at th«’ dom' 
holds both his sides; the mob of servam- 
laugh till the tears comq in thejr eyes^ 
while tlicy mako a circle round the un-' 
happy beau, ft is' necessary that th.' 
coiuie be exhibited with ckarnm; it 
must give us a clear v%m of oUr ow;n sti- 
periority over another. But this supiv 
riority is a tiling so futile, and so easily 
annihilate by me lejist rcfU'Ction, that 
it is requisite that the view be prttsenU'd 
to us m a sudden and unexpected 
manner. 

Hcrii then ar<J the two conditions ap¬ 
pertaining to the comic—vividly bright 

or clear; and une>cpectcd. luaughter 
ceases, if the mtrfortUnc cf the man, at 
whose expense We are to he ainhsed, re- 
iniiulH m immediately that we also ibay 
he placed in the same situatmm. Had 
the young man. Who was going to the 
ball, and fell into the mud, on^ii^lngall 
the people laughing, d^wit bn[d\of hfe 
legs along, and pi^iended^thalt be was 
dangerously'brhisecb in the Winkling 
q£ an eye laughn^ woul4 have ^ven 
place to teitor and ^amt. This is vety 
pkiu—there is pb 'more ihdfeht, apringr 
mgmitof Wpicridrity.; button tha 
twy> d evil to puraeTyd: ih 
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bill bf ft I iifeb maf fall 

and I)reak rhy leg; A light iileasdntry 
makes u$ at the obji^t of it; but 
oUe of a severe character prevents laugh,* 
ter, for we think tremblingly'of the sad 
misfortune of the ptt^n. 

Pkasscntriea have oeen the fashion in 
France for these two hundred years; and 
now a pleasantry must be very subtile and 
delicate, or it will bo understood directly, 
and there is an end of the nneispcctitL 
J'^arther, it is necessary that I should en- 
iei'tain ft certain decree of esteem for the 
p-'Tson at whom it is intended to make 
o)c laugh. I have a great rcfgard lor the 
talent of M. Picard: still, in many of 
his comedies, the persons destiiicd to 
amuse us exhibit manners so low and 
b sc, that I can admit no comparison 
between us—I des^nsc them as soon as I 
have heard them utter two or throe 
phrases. I cannot be made to enter into 
the ri<liculous of such characters, 

A x^rinter at Paris had written a sa- 
«red tragedy, entitled Joshua: he printed 
\[ in the most splendid style, ana sent a 
vox>y to the cel^rated Bodoni, his bro- 
tUor printer, at Parma, Some time 

fter, the author vrent into Italy, and 
I aid a visit to Bodoni. ^ U'cll/ said he, 

' vvhat do you think of my tragedy of 
Joyhua ?' Full of beauties,' exclahned 
Ms friend. ‘ Then you thiuJ{,* rejoined 
sh.e author, ^tliat I shall, acquire some 
fume by it * It will immortalize you/ 
v/as the reply. ‘ And the characters, 
what do you say of them ?' ^ The cha- 
» :icters/ cried Bodoni, ^ are exquisite^ 
perfect—cspociallv the mplitth !* “ 

Hotioni, an entiiusiast in his art, saw 
nothing in his frit‘iuVs tragedy, but the 
beauty of the p7'infing. This anecdote 
made me laugh much more than it de¬ 
served, and for this reason; I knew and 
cifti^^mod the author of Joslma exceed- 
i ngly. His on IY fault was vanit y; just 
the passion, at tlie expense of which, tho 
simrdicity of Bodoni's answer made me 
laugh. 

The bursts of laimhteir, to ft degree of 
folly, which are excital by Shak{4>08te s 
FalstftfF, when describes the attack to 
prince Wgiury^ and twenty thieves 
out of four taehin lmd]fcrim7--tbatlaugh- 
ter ia dcligjitfuj, because Falstatf is 
a mail of infinite yeit and gftlety. Wo 
laugh very little, bn the contrary, at the 
absuniitics bf. P^re Cftssandre, because 
our siiperioritjr over him is previously 
too Well known and admitted. 

I have observed that> id society, it ia ah 


most always with ill nature, and not with 
an air of gaietyptliat a pretty woman says 
of another dancing, ^ flood gracious, liow 
ridiculous V For Hdiculous read odioitJt. 

As ridicule is ft great punishment 
amongst the Frendi, they often laugh 
in the way of revenge. That sort of 
laughter is foreign to our purpc^c, and 
ought not to enter into our analysis—but 
may be noticed en pusaant. 

Tliere is no person who does not 
know five or six hundred excellent 
stories, circulating in society; and they 
are laughed at Winstantly through dis¬ 
appointed vanity. If the story is told 
in too prolix a manner, if the teller em¬ 
ploys too many words, and stops to eke 
out details, the hearer anticipates the 
end to which he is so slowly conducted, 
and lie cannot laugh because there is 
nothing unexpected. On the contrary, 
if the narrator cuts down his story, and 
hastens to the close, there is no laugh¬ 
ter, because clearness is wanting. 

The (ikmrd^ driven to an extreme, is 
often the t ause of laughter, and affords 
a delicious gaiety. Such is the secret of 
Voltaire, in his diatribe of I>r. Akakia, 
and in his other pamphlets. Dr, .\kakia, 
that is Moapcrfuijij utters himself the 
absurdities, which a malicious rogue 
would put into his nj^uh, to ridicule 
his systems. Here Ipfeel that I ouglit 
to quote; but I have not a single French 
book with me in my retreat at Montmo¬ 
rency. 1 tiTc.^t that my renders, if I 
have any, will be content with a refer¬ 
ence to that charming volun^, in the 
edition of Voltaire. entitUM f1RvV/< 

Voltaire carried into the theatre that 
habit of x»utting into the mouths, even 
of his comic characters, the descriptiim 
lively and clear of that very ridicule un¬ 
der which they labored, and that great 
man must have been mudx aurx>riRed 
to find tliftt nobody laughed. It was, be¬ 
cause it is too much against nature, that 
a man should seriously mock 
When we do this in society, it-is done 
purx>osely, and tltrough excess of Vanity, 
to steal so much x>leasure from the pui- 
lignity of those, whose envy we haye <cv 
ciled. But to turn oneVself into a laugh- 
ihg-stock in eaniest, like Fierenfai, and 
ohter ridiculous character in Voltjj^e— 
tihat is an impossible tiling—espeoally 
iu France. 

Is it not singular that VoiUaire, so 
pleasant in a psmphleb aiul in ptulpso* 
phic romance, could never write a 
in comedy to make one laugh? Car- 
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montelle/cih tJic coiiltrsi}*, has not a 
provt»rb, or little pk*cc, in whidi wc do 
not fiml that talent. In this spccLes of 
nTiting Voluito hitd nothing but wit. . 

'tike periisal of 8d)lcgel and Lessing 
1ms giv^ii me a coatomptwiis distaste 
for me Freacli critics, Laharj[)e, (Jcoffrey, 
Martiaotitfd, and all critics, 'rhrse poor 
cr^tures, jpOAverless to create, pretend 
to wit, and have none. I'or example, 
the French* critics proclaim Molicre 
tl^ of comic writers pres^it, 
past, and to come* In this there is 
btitoue truth, ami that is’ the first asser¬ 
tion, Surely iMolieiJe, a man of genius, 
is superior to that blockhead, so admired 
in the * Cours^ de JJttcratnrey who is 
called Destouch^. But Moliere is in¬ 
ferior to Aristophanes. 

The comic is like musde^it is a thing 
that does not last. The. comedy of 
Moliore is too full of satire, to give me 
often the sensatiem of Im^hter^ if 1 
may use the eiepression. I like, when 
I go to unbend at the theatre, to find a 
wa^ah, extravapnt im^inatioU, that 
maW me laugh like a child, 

Onr course of study at college has told 
ns that folks laugh^at Molicre; and we 
believe it, because, we continue all our 
lives in France tp be collegians in re¬ 
spect to litcratuzi^' 1 undertook to go to 
Paris every time dpt MoHcrc’s coinwlies, 
or those of any oi&er celebrated author, 
were perforraetl. 1 marked with a |ien- 
cil, on a copy that I held in my hand, 
the preefee passages at which they 
kttgbed, mid what wa$ the kiml of laugh¬ 
ter. Th *laugh, for example, when an 
actor pronounces the Wmd ' 
or ^ man f but this may be de¬ 
scribed as the laughter of scaTjidal-~not 
that which Lahan>c speaks of 

On the 4th of lleccmbcr, they 
played tlic Tartufie. Madcmoistdle 
Mafs acted; nptiiing was wajUing to the 
treat. ^Vell, tluring the whole 
TartufFe, the audicncclaughccl but twice, 
and tb^. moderately. 'I'Jiey often uf*- 
placdPS^hc force of tlie satire, or on 
account' of tlie all’isions; but iluy did, 
not laugh on flic 4th of December, 
excepts 

Ist, Orgob, speaking to^ his 

daughtcf'Mafkne, sdmut her marriage 
with Tariiufife (Act ii.) discovers Dbriiio 
nt'ar, ovftfhearing hirn: ' 

Tliey laughed, in the Ocene of 
felling emt and making it up, between 


a miliidous re- 

fivetion Ihi^t Dprimt fitalces on Love, 
/Surprise ihftt they had laughed so 
this chbf-cr^vre of Molicre, I 
Tiiad^ tbe observation to a society of incu 
of talent^tlicy to^nc that 1 was de¬ 
ceived, ■ * 

A fortnight after, I reiuiued to Piiris 
to see. Valeric, with the IHiix Ocndivs, 
a celebrated comedy ny M* Etienne. 1 
kept count, and th^y pn]Ly laiighcd mw: 
that was when the counsellor of state, 
about 'to be mhiistfif^ says to his litth^ 
cousin that he has Vead the petition. The 
audience laugh, because they have stoii 
the little cousin tear the petition, 
whicli he snatches from the servant u> 
whom the counsellor had retutnedrit 
umread. If 1’ am not deceived, the 
audience sympathize with the laugh¬ 
ter, which the little ebusin to sup¬ 
press, on receiving compliments On Use 
contents of a petition which he knew he 
had torn witliout its b«^ng react I told 
these same gentlemen thht thOre wm but 
one ^laugh at the Deux Gentlres—they 
replied that it was a very good comedy, 
and jpossessed great merit, in Uie com- 
gosHiOtt. Beit so; hutJd^gkier then 
is not necessary to make k 'godil ,Ffench 
comedy. Is it h^ chance that nothing 
is rec|uired but aHttle acUon of a reason¬ 
able nature, mixed with a good stroug 
dose of satire, cut into dialogue, ain) 
put into spirited, i'asy, and elegant Alex¬ 
andrine verse.? (V)uld then the Deux 
fjlenclrrs, written hi vile prose;, have suc¬ 
ceeded.? , , j. 

Isvt that our tragedy k ixi^r^lya Mito 
of (hWf, intermixed with epicT ij.arm- 
tions, which we love to'hear through tin; 
declamation of T4ilina;.and our coinwly 
nothing, since Destouches and* Col In 
d'Harlovnie, hut an epistle, guy, witty, 
and spiritual, wilidi wc like to htiir 
read, under the (brm of dialogue, by 
Mesdcmoiscllcs Mars and Damas X ? 


"Whjs^ tuuioh iswhhout itsliwrary |U%}udk<tfi ? 
Itchdd rbc 'fingl^b.WhopiWnbc^’m 

being antUuniitcS^ii^ thot fiat CjlllM ampli¬ 
fication, by tom Byron. 

t f t dipejodaioiif 

the fall of the to employ 

it» a*n»wi: power first two 

reprjtijjVntatip^^^ avw ' pie^ Ot the great 

fee ittuibg of frceiwwisioni. 
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This is very wide of taughtevy it will 
be said. Ttou arc writing a mere com¬ 
mon-place article, like one of M. C. 
What do you wish ? The trutli is that I 
am not yet one of the literary society—I 
am an ignoramus; and farther, I nave 
undertaken to speak of that of which I 
am absolutely i^orant—I have hopes, 
however, that this noble audacity will 
gain me a reception in the literary so¬ 
ciety, as a worthy professor of the belles 
lettres ! What can I do, when the Ger¬ 
man programme so well observes, that 
laughter, to be well understood, really 
requires a dissertation of 150 pages, and 
that this dissertation should be rather 
written in the chemical than the aca¬ 
demical style ? 

Sec those young girls in that board- 
ing-school, whose garden is under your 
windows; they laugh at every thing. Is 
it not because they see happiness every 
wltere? Mark that morose English¬ 
man, who has just breakfasted at Tor- 
toni’s, who, with a lamentable air of 
ennui, is, with the aid of a glass, reading 
long letters which he has received from 
Liverpool, and which bring him remit¬ 
tances for a hundred and twenty thou¬ 
sand francs—it is but half of his annual 
revenue—but he laughs at nothing— 
that is because nothing in the world is 
able to give him a view of happiness 
—not even his office of vice-president of 
a Bible society! 

The unexpected sight of extreme hap¬ 
piness makes us shed tears. 

When happiness arises out of vanity, 
it makes us laugh. 

When the happiness is produced by 
a view of the beautiful, it makes us 
smile. 

llegnard's genius is inferior to that of 
Moliere; but I have no hesitation in 
saying that be has trodden in the path 
of true comedy. Our character as col¬ 
legians in literature has this effect; that 
in seeing bis comedies, instead of giving 
ourselves up to the gaiety and drollery 
of the scene, we only think of the ter¬ 
rible decrees which have placed him in 
the second rank. If we did not know 
/V/ heart every letter of these severe de¬ 
crees, we should tremble for our re¬ 
putation at men of wit and letters* 

Is this, let me ask, is this the dispo¬ 
sition a man should be in, who goes to 
the theatre, and wishes to laugh r 

1 had noted seven or eight different 
species of laughter; but as 1 have great 
pretensions with respect to the German 
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prize, I shall abstain from making them 
public. 

MOORE’S LOVES OF THE ANGELS* 
Third Illustration, 

From that divine love wldch the 
seraphs peculiarly feel, the poet makes a 
transition, in consequence of the impulse 
of human ideas, to the less refined love 
of earthly beings. Zaraph was di¬ 
stinguished among the spirits by his pre¬ 
eminent display of the fmrner feeling: 
but, from 'loving much,' he fell into the 
delinquency of ^loving wrong/ and was 
enslaved by a maiden of this world. 

' 'Twas first at twilight, on the shore 
Of the smooth sea, he heard the lute 
And voice of her he lov’d steal o'er 
The silver waters, that lay mute. 

As loth, by ev*n a breath, to stay 
The pilgrimage of that sweet lay; 
Whose echoes stiU went on and on. 

Till lost among the light that shone 
Far ofi^ beyond the ocean’s brim. 

He saw, upon the golden sand 
Of the sea-shore, a maiden stand. 

Before whose feet th* expiring waves 
Flung their last tribute with a sigh— 
As, in the east, exhausted slaves 
Lay down the far-brought gift, and 
die— 

And, while her lute hung by her, hush’d. 
As if unequal to the tide 
Of song, that from her lips still gush’d. 
She rais’d, like one beatified. 

Those eyes, whose light seem'd rather 
given 

To he ador'd than to adore— 

Such eyes, as may have look'd from 
heaven. 

But ne'er were rais'd to it before,' 


A DESCRIPTION OP VAN DlEMEX's LAND, 
AND AN ACCOUNT OF THE COLONY. 

Asa desire of emigration necessarily 
arises from an apparent superabundance 
of population, it might be deemed ex- 
peuient to state the advantages, or point 
out the inconveniences, of particular 
regions or countries, with a view of 
guiding the ju^ement, or influencing 
the determination, of those who are 
disposed to try their fortunes in a dif¬ 
ferent scene of action. But, as we are 
not very desirous of exhorting our 
countrymen to banish themselves from 
a kingdom in which they may still find 

2e 
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the meane of comfort, we merely wish 
to inform and amuse our readers by 
geographical and statistic remarks, re¬ 
lative to an important dependency of 
the British empire; premising that, for 
some years past. Van Diemen's Land 
haa been chosen as a place of voluntary 
refuge, in preference to the territory of 
the United States, to ('atiada, or the 
sterile deserts of Southern Africa. 

The first £)uropeans who discovered 
this remote spot were the Dutch, who, 
under the guidance of Tasman, in 1642, 
took temporary possession of a bay, and 
gave to the country, in honor of the 
governor of Batavia, the appellation of 
Van Diemen's Laud. That navigator 
considered it as a part of New Holland; 
but it was subsequently found to be an 
island, se 2 >aratcd from that continent by 
a strait above fifty miles wide. The 
first visitant, after Tasman, was captain 
Marion, who, landing near the bay, 
found a number of the natives in a state 
of nudity. In consequence of a misun¬ 
derstanding, rather than from male¬ 
volence on either side, a conflict arose, 
which was not altogether bloodless. 
Captain Cook, in his last voyage, made 
a snort survey of this spot, and was 
more pleased with the country than 
with me inhabitants, whom he thought 
scarcely superior, in point of civilisation, 
to the stimid, inanimate, and wretched 
natives of Terra del Fu^o. By M. 
d'Entrecastcaux, who sailed in search 
of the unfortunate Perouse, they were 
also visited; and, from the mistake of a 
surgeon, who observed the bone of a 
kangaroo near a fire-place, and fancied 
it to be that of a girl, he conjectured that 
they were canibals, but found that his 
conclusion was wholly unauthorised. 

The barbarians of this country arc 
more uncivilised than even those of New 
Holland. * They subsist entirely (says 
Mr. Wentworth) by hunting, and nave 
no knowlegc whatever of the art of fisli- 
ing. Even the rude bark canoe which 
their neighbours possess, is quite un¬ 
known to them; and, whenever they 
want to pass any sheet of water, they are 
compelled to construct a rude raft for 
the occasion. Their arms and hunting 
implements also indicate an inferior de¬ 
gree of civilisation. The looimra, or 
throwing stick, which enables the natives 
of* Port-Jackson to cast spears with 
such amazing force and precision, is hot 
used by them. Theii* ^ears, too, in¬ 
stead of being made with the bujnish. 


and only pointed with hard wood, are 
composed entirely of it, a^d are con¬ 
sequently more ponderous. In using 
them they grasp the centre; but they 
neither throw them so far nor so dex¬ 
terously as the natives of the parent 
colony. This circumstance is the more 
fortunate, as they maintain the most 
rancorous and indexible hatred and 
hostility towards the colonists. This 
deep-rooted enmity, however, does not 
arise so much from the ferocious nature 
of these savages, as from the inconsi¬ 
derate and unpardonable conduct of our 
countrymen. At first the natives evinced 
the most friendly disposition towards the 
new comers; and would probably have 
been actuated by the same amicable 
feeling to this day, had not the military 
officer, entrusted with the command, 
directed a discharge of grape and canister 
shot to be made among a large body 
who wore apjiroaching, as he imagined, 
with hostile designs, but, as it has since 
been believed with much greater pro¬ 
bability, merely from motives of curio¬ 
sity and friendship. The havoc occa¬ 
sioned among them by this murderous 
discharge was dreadful; and since then 
all communication with them has ceased, 
and the spirit of animosity and revenge, 
which this unmerited and atrocious act 
of barbarity has engendered, has been 
fostered and aggravated to the highest 
pitch by the incessant rencontres which 
which nave subsequently taken place 
between them and the settlers. These, 
wherever and whenever an occasion 
offers, destroy as many of tliem as pos¬ 
sible, and tney in their turn never 
let slip an opportunity of retaliating 
on their blood-thirsty Dutchers- For¬ 
tunately, however, for the colonists, 
tlicy have seldom been known to act on 
the offensive, except when they have 
met some of their persecutors singly. 
Two persons armed with muskets may 
traverse the island from one end to the 
other in the most perfect safety.' 

Since these remarks were made, this 
animosity appears to liave been softened 
on both aides; and the time, wc hope, 
will not be very distant, when the rude 
natives will venture into the streets and 
houses of the interlopers, and court that 
society which they now avoid. 

As the island appeared to he fertile 
and healthful, a settlement was formed 
upon it, in 1803, by captain Bowen, who 
was sent from Port-«Iackson with that 
view by governor King. The colony did 
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not rapidly advance to a flourishing 
state; lor^ so late as fifteen years from 
the foundation of Hobart-town, the ca¬ 
pital^ the houses in general were little 
better than miserable huts or cabins; 
but it is now a more considerable town 
than could have been expected from the 
slowness of it progress. It stands about 
ten miles from the mouth of the Der¬ 
went^ near a noble mountain called 
Table from its shape^ and more recently 
Wellington for its honor. Mr. Went¬ 
worth says^ that the height of this 
mountain is generally estimated at GOOO 
feet above tlie level of the sea; a more 
accurate calculation, however, has re¬ 
duced it to iOOO ft?et. Several fine 
rivulets flow down its sides, by one of 
which the town is pleasingly intersected. 
Mills for grinding corn have been 
erected on this stream, affording to 
the inhabitants a considerable ad¬ 
vantage over those of Sydney, who 
use wind-mills for that purpose, and 
also over the peoyde of the inland towns 
and ilistricts of New South Wales, who 
usually have recourse to hand-mills. 
The town is now sufficiently large to 
accommodate 1900 persons, and it is 
continually extending its limits. The 
new colonists add brick houses of two 
stories to the low and insubstantial dwell¬ 
ings of the former settlers, who arc thus 
encouraged to take an early opportunity 
of improving their habitations. Most 
of tbe houses have gardens, which are 
kept in a gi>od state of cultivation; 
and, if those fine fruits which require a 
very warm sun are not brought to per¬ 
fection, 'ivholesome vegetables and com¬ 
mon fruits are reared in sufficient quan- 
' titles for domestic consumption. 

Along the banks of the Derwent, on 
both sides, the plantations or farms of 
the settlers extend for a number of miles. 
Even at the entrance of the river, small 
farms appear; for the shores are not 
sandy liice those of New South Wales, 
but a rich black mould is frequently 
found near the heads of the cliffs. The 
chief granary of the island, at present, is 
Pitt-water, which is furnisheci with two 
streams, and presents to view a vast ex¬ 
tent of ground, naturally so far cleared 
as to give very little trouble to an inci¬ 
pient settler. Adverting to landof this de¬ 
scription, Mr. Wentworth affirms, ‘ that 
large tracts, perfectly free from timber 
or uuderwo^, and covered ivith the most 
luxuriant herbage, are to be found in all 
^rectionsi but more particularly in the 


environs of Port-Dalrymple. Theser 
tracts are invariably of the very best 
description, and millions of acres, which 
are capable of being instantly converted 
to all the puq)Oses of husl^dry, still 
remain unappropriated. Here the colo¬ 
nist has no expense to incur in clearing 
his farm: he is not compelled to a great 
preliminary outlay of capital, before he 
can expect a considerable return. He 
has only to set fire to the grass, to pre¬ 
pare his land for the immediate reception 
of the ploughsliare; insomuch that, 
with merely a good team of horses or 
oxen, a set of harness, and a couple of 
substantial ploughs, he has the main 
requisites for commencing an agricul¬ 
tural establishment, and for ensuring a 
comfortable subsistence for himself and 
his family.' 

The Coal-river settlement, situated 
to the north-west of Pitt-water, mani¬ 
fests its chief produce by the appellation 
which it has received; and, many miles 
higher up, are several well-conducted 
farms, among which stands Mount- 
Direction, a picturesque hill of great 
height, giving an air of grandeur and 
sublimity to tlie surrounding scenery. , 

In the northern part of Uie island is 
Port-Dalrymple, a good harbour, but 
not equal to D'Entrecasteaux’s channel, 
in the south. Launceston, connected 
with this port, was the chief seat of the 
civil and military government for some 
years; but that dignity is now iK>sse8aed 
by George-tbwn, which is rapidly in¬ 
creasing in exu*nt and importance. ^The 
situation of this town (says governor 
Macquarie) is not only beautiful, but 
also admirably adapted for all the pur¬ 
poses of trade, standiug on the banks of 
a river navigable for ships of large 
burthen, and only at a short distance 
from the sea in Buss's Strait; and it has 
the advantage of a plentiful supply of 
fresh water from springs in its imme¬ 
diate neighbourhood.' 

With regard to the general surface 
and appearance of the island, Mr. Evans, 
the surveyor-general of the colony, in¬ 
forms us, that ‘ it is richly variegated 
and diversified by ranges of motlerate 
hills and broad valleys, presenting the 
most agreeable scenes, end replete with 
whatever a rich soil and fine climate 
can produce. The hills, the ridges of 
whicii form irregular circles, are for the 
greater i>art wooded; and from their 
summits are to be seen levels of good 
pasture land, thinly interspersed with 
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tretk, 'ihe Jtm jmwing most luxu- 
rkntly. These beautiral plains are 
genelrrily of the extent of eight or ten 
mmisana acres; and this description is 
to be considered as common to the 
whfde island.' 

He also observes, that ^tlie scenery 
along tlie whole course of the Derwent is 
extremely beautiful, and in some places 
highly romantic and picturesque. jLofty 
perpendicular rocks, rich groves of ever- 
8, luxuriant meadows and pasture 
, with numerous neat farms in a 
respectable state of cultivation, tend to 
diversify the prospect along its banks. 
Ships of any size may find good anchor¬ 
age in every part, from its southern 
entrance to twelve miles above Hobart- 
town. Indeed, whatever is connected 
with the Derwent seems to offer ample 
rewards to settlers in the parts which 
have not yet been occupied/ 

The climate of this island is more 
healthy than that of the colonised parts 
of New Holland, and much more con¬ 
genial to the constitutions of British 
emigrants. * The north-west winds (says 
Mr. Wentworth), which are there pro¬ 
ductive (ff such violent variations of 
temperature, are here unknown, and 
neitner the summers nor winters are 
sulnect to any great extremes of heat or 
cola. The frosts, indeed, are more 
severe, and of longer duration; and 
die mountains, with which this island 
abounds, are covered with snow during 
the greater part of the year ; but in the 
valleys it never lingers on the ground 
more than a few hours. Upon an 
average, the mean difference of tem¬ 
perature, between these settlements and 
those of New Holland, (I speak of such 
as are to the eastward of the Blue 
Mountains) may be estimated at ten 
degrees of Fahrenheit, at all seasons of 
the year/ In the neighbourhood of 
Hobart-town, the thermometer rarely ex¬ 
ceeds seventy degrees: indeed, the mean 
summer mid-day range in the shade is 
about sixty-^five or sixty-six. When it 
is autumn with us, the spring is in pro¬ 
gress at this settlement; and, in OctoW, 
the weather resembles that of our April 
and May. During the summer, the 
ordinary course of the weather is the 
alternate land and sea breeze, with oc¬ 
casionally a hot wind. The autumn is 
generally a serene and delightful season, 
continuing to the middle or end of May. 
In June rain, sleet, and (in elevated 
idtuations) snow, act in, with strong 


southerly ^es ; but, even in thC winter; 
fine weather intervenes, and neither 
wind nor rain can be said to be pe^ 
riodical. 

Such a climate as this may be sup¬ 
posed to be healthy; and even the in¬ 
termittent fever, peculiar to un uncleared 
country, is here unknown: yet disorders 
may sometimes be expected to arUe. 
The most common are the consumption 
and dysentery, and rheumatic compMnts 
are also occasionally felt: but the mor¬ 
tality is so disproportionate to the 
population, that Hobart-town (it is 
affirmed) ^ has been sixteen months 
together without a funeral; and, in a 
detachment of troops, varying from 70 
to more than 100, no death occurred in 
three years.’ 

The products of the country are not 
so fully known as they will be after 
future exploration ; but, even at present, 
they are numerous and valuable. The 
mineral articles are iron, copper, alum, 
coal, slate, limestone, asbestos, marble, 
&c. Of the first of these productions, 
there is an amazing abundance near 
Launceston ; and, indeed, there are, in 
various parts, whole mountains of this 
ore, which is so remarkably rich, that it 
has been found to yield 70 /jer cent, of 
pure metal. These, in the progress of 
time and population, will become mines 
of wealth to the industrious inhabitants. 
The harvests are also considerable, and 
they neither fail from the want of rain, 
nor do inundations arise to blast the 
hopes of the farmer. Barley and oats 
are produced in great plenty, and the 
wheat is far superior to that which is 
raised in New South Wales. The na¬ 
tural grasses likewise possess much more 
nutritive qualities, and they afford am¬ 
ple pasturage in all seasons of the year, 
so as to supersede the necessity of se¬ 
curing provision for the winter in the 
shape of hay or artificial food. Hence 
the cattle attain a much larger size 
than in the older colony; and they are 
also much more prolific, particularly 
the ewes. The wool, however, is not 
so fine; vet, by the introduction of the 
Merino sneep, it has been so far melio¬ 
rated as to become a valuable article of 
exportation. 

The bays and harbours abound with 
whales, which, at a particular season, 
exchange the boisterous ocean for more 
tranquil waters. They sometimes go up 
the Derwent as far as the town; and it is 
no uncommon sight for its inhabitants 
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to wiin^ the whole process of taking in some measure tnie> altliough the ma** 
them^ from the moment of their being jority of the convicts upon the island 
harpooned, until they are killed by the were sent thither in the first instance* 
frequent application of the lance. Seals Some delinquents are sent to the CoaU 
also are found in abundance, and, by river for a term of years or for life; and 
their skins and oil, afford the means of the convicts (says Mr. Beid) ^ dread 
commercial profit. this mode of punishment very mudt, , 

Notwithstanding the amazing extent because they are there compelled to 
of the lands which are free from wood, work in chains from sun*rise to sun-s^, 
many parts of the island abound with and are subject also to other restrictioiaA 
forest-trees, resembling those of New of a highly penal description.* 

South Wales. It wants, indeed, the Among a number of depraved and 
cedar, mahogany, and rose-wood; but unprincipled characters, a speedy, goi 
it has very good substitutes in the black neral, or complete reform, cannot 1^ 
wood, and the Huron pine: the latter, expected ; and it is not surprising that 
which is a species of the yew-tree, is some of the convicts, averse to industry 
remarkable for its odoriferous quality and to the restraints imposed by a rU 
and great durability. gorous government, should rush into 

To these positive advantages which licentiousness and outrage, and disturb 
the colonists possess, a negative one may the tranquillity of the colony. Michael 
be added: they are not troubled with Ilowe was ordered to act as a servant to 
many beasts of prey. The native dog, a free inhabitant; but, being disgusted 
which is so destructive to the sheep of with his employment, he fled into the 
the other colony, docs not exist on this woods, and joined a party of ruffians, 
island; and its only fierce and mis- who had already commenced a course of 
chievous quadruped is an animal of the depreilation, subsisting in uncontrolled 

S anther kind, which is as dreadfully freedom on the spoils of the peaceable 
ostile to flocks as the European wolf, colonists. He soon began to act as th*e 
although it rarely attacks human beings, leader of tlie band; and in this iU^al 
The kangaroo and opossum are wild, course he persisted for about six years, 
but not ferocious. From poisonous rep- with an exception of those intervals 
%iles the country is not altogether free; when he surrentlered himself to justice 
but they are far from being numerous, underproclamations of pardon; at wll^h 

The population of an increasing co- times he was so negligently 
lony cannot be precisely stated. It ap- that, when his turbulent spirit revived, 
pears to have nearly reached, in 1818, he again escaped to the woods. An- 
the amount of 3500, of which number other leader was Peter Geary, who was 
the convicts composed less than one shot in a conflict with a military de- 
half; and, in 1820, the calculation ex- tachment. It Inas bt^en remarked by a 
ceeded 6000. The present amount is distinguished periodical critic, that Howe 
considerably greater, and the free per- had not a spairk even of the honor of an 
sons and settlers still out-number the outlaw; ^he betrayed his colleagues 
convicts. Many of the latter are trails- upon surrendering himself to the go- 
ferred to the free inhabitants in the ca- vernment, and he fired ui)on the native 
pacity of servants, while the others are girl, his companion, tvheii she became 
employed by the government in making an impediment to his flight. He was 
and repairing roads, and in various use- reduced at last to abandonment, even 
ful works, and are maintained from the by his own gang; and 100 guineas, 
public stores. Those who are suffered and (if a convict should take him) a 
to remain arfter the expiration of the free pardon and a passage to England, 
term for which they were transported were set upon his head. He was now a 
arc then reckoned among the free in- wretched, conscience-haunted solitary, 
habitants, and airc occasionally gratified hiding in dingles, and only tracked by 
with portions of land. the sagacity of the native girl, to whom 

Some have supposed that this island he had behaved so ungratefully, and 
is, in the language of the vulgar, the who was now employed by thepoUce to 

Botany-bay of Botany-bay,-or, in revenge his cruelty to her. His arms, 

other words, that such as commit of- ammunition, dogs, and knapsack, were 
fences after their transportation to New first taken from him; and in the last 
South Wales are sent to Van Diemen’s was found a httle memorandum-book 
Land for farther punishment. This is of kangaroo skin, written by himself in 
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iamtSfioa Vhodu It contained a sort of 
Jfbmail <d his dreamsi which showed 
the wretched state of his mind^ 
«nd ^ome ‘ tincture of superstition. It 
IkMears that he frequently dreamed of 
murdered by the natives, of seeing 
old companions, of being nearly 
|||fc^.by a soldier; and, in one instance 
. humanity asserts itself even in 
the breast of Michael Howe, for we find 
.(dni recording that he dreamed^ of his 
sister. It also appears from this little 
book, that he had once an idea of set¬ 
tling in the woods; for it contains long 
lists of such seeds as he wished to have, 
vegetables, fruits, and even flowers.' 

, This ruffian at length suffered death 
for his crimes, though not by a public ex¬ 
ecution. He was overtaken in his flight 
by a soldier, who, with the aid of a bold 
companion, overpowered and killed him, 
but not before lie had made an obstinate 
resistance. Since that time, the island 
has been exempt from serious or dan¬ 
gerous commotions ; and, with few ex- 
ceptiotts, and few exemplary punisli- 
ments, order, peace, and tranquillity, 
have attended the late rapid increase of 
the colony. 


some.^ She may be^it is a delicate 
matter to speak of a lady’s age!—site 
must be five and forty; but few beaudes 
of twenty could st^nd a comparison with 
lier loveliness. It is such a fulness of 
bloom, so luxuriant, so satiating; just 
tall enough to carry off^ the plumpness 
which at forty-flve is so becoming; a 
brilliant complexion; curled pouting 
lips; long, clear, bright grey eyes—the 
emor for expression, that which unites 
the quickness of the black with the soft¬ 
ness of the blue; a Roman regularity of 
feature; and a profusion of rich brown 
hair.—Such is aunt Martha. Add to 
this a very gentle and pleasant speech, 
always kind and generally lively ; the 
sweetest temper; the easiest manners; a 
singular rectitude and singleness of 
mind ; a perfect open-hcartedness; and 
a total unconsciousness of all these 
charms; and you will wonder a little 
that she is aunt Martha still. 1 have 
heard liints of an early engagement 
broken by the fickleness of man;—and 
there is about her an aversion to love in 
one particular direction—the love ma¬ 
trimonial—and an overflowing of affec¬ 
tion in all other channels, that seems as 
if the natural course of the stream had 


AUNT MAUTHA. 

.'Ok]e of the pleasantest habitations 1 
hitye ^er known is an old white house, 
biliUr at right anf^es, with the pointed 
rb(^ and clustered chimneys of Eliza- 
be&V&y, covered with roses, vines, 
and. passion-flowers, and parted by a 
giceeltk sloping meadow from a straggling 
picturesque village street. In this charm¬ 
ing aboae resides a more ‘charming fa¬ 
mily : a gentleman, 

* Polite as all his life in courts had been, 

And good as he the world had never seen ;* 

two daughters full of sweetness and ta¬ 
lent ; aim aunt Martha—the most dc- 
iightiul of old maids! She has another 
appellation, I suppose,—she must have 
one;—but I scarcely know it; aunt 
Marthd is the name that belongs to her 
—name of affbetion. Such is the uni- 
yeml feeling which she inspires, that 
an her i^n£, all her acquaintances (in 
titis case the terms are almost synoiw- 
mous), speak of her like her own m- 
idflyshe is every body's aunt Martha 
a very charming aunt Martha 

iOeik. 

of all, she is, as all women 
iMdi'be if they can, remarkably hand* 


been violently dammed up. She has 
many lovers—admirers I should say,—♦ 
for there is, amidst her good-humored 
gaiety, a coyness that forbids their going 
farther; a modesty almost amounting to 
shyness, that checks even the laughing 
girls, who sometimes accuse her of steal¬ 
ing away their beaux. 1 do not think 
any man on earth could tempt lier into 
wedlock;—it would be a most unpar¬ 
donable monopoly if any one should; 
an intolerable engrossing of a general 
blessing; a theft from the whole com¬ 
munity. 

Her usual home is the white house 
covered with roses; and her station in 
the family is rather doubtful. She is 
not the mistress, for her charming 
nieces are old enough to take and to 
adorn the head of the table; nm the 
housekeeper; though, as she is the only 
lady of the establishment who wears 
ockets—those ensigns of authority—the 
cys will sometimes be found, witii other 
strays, in that goodly receptacle: nor a 
guest; her spirit is too active fenr that 
lazy post : ^her real vocation there, and 
every where, seems to be comforting, 
cheering, welcoming, and tailing every 
thing that comes in lier way; and, above 
all, nursing and taking care. Of all 
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•hindemvlopnents, these are her favor- 
itcB* ' Oh tne shawlin^^ the cloaking, 
ihe cloggings I the cautions against cold, 
or heat, or rain, or sun ! the remedies for 
diseases not arrived! colds uncaught! 
in4pieut tooth-aches! rheumatisms to 
eome! She loves nursing so 'well, that 
tre used to accuse her of inventing ma¬ 
ladies. for other people, that she might 
have the pleasure of curing them; and 
when they really come—as come they 
will sometimes in spite of aunt Martha— 
what a nurse she is! It is worth while 
to be a little sick to be so attemled. All 
the cousins, and cousins' cousins of her 
connexion, as regularly send for her on 
the occasion of a lying-in, as for the mid¬ 
wife. 1 suppose, she has undergone the 
ceremony of dandling the baby, sitting 
up with the new mama, and dispensing 
the caudle, twenty times at least. She 
is equally imTOrtant at weddings or fu¬ 
nerals. Her numanity is inexhaustible. 
She has an intense feeling of fellowship 
With her kind, and grieves or rejoices 
in the sufibrings or happiness of others 
wiUi a reality as genuine as it is rare. 

Her accomplishments are exactly of 
this sympathetic order; all calculated to 
administer much to the pleasure of her 
companions, and nothing to her own im¬ 
portance or vanity. She leaves to the 
sirens,, her nieces, the higher enchant¬ 
ments of the piano, the harp, and the 
guitar, and that noblest of instruments, 
the human voice; ambitious of no other 
musical fame than sudi as belongs to the 
playingof quadrilles and waltzes for their 
little dances, in which she is indefati¬ 
gable; she neither caricatures the face of 
map not of nature under pretence of 
drawing dgures or landscapes; but she 
ornaments the reticules, bell-ropes, ot^ 
tomans, and chair-covers of all ner ac- 
quaintaiiLce, with flow«ra as rich and lux- 
urknt aa her own beauty. She draws 
paj^ents for the ignorant, and works 
fldituicias, frills^ and bq^y-linen for the 
she reads aloud to the dek, plays 
at cante with the old, and loses at chess 
to ^ unhappy. Her gift in gossiping, 
too$. ik' ^tnu>rdinary; she is a gentle 
nuwsmopgep, and turns her scandal on 
iba.a^i^.«ldn«*^Btttshei8 an old maid 
^ am^telftaiti small peculiarities 
hw. She is a thorough 
hoarder; wlattev^ftidiioncom^up,idie 
is sure to haiW something of thesortby 
(^atthast, mme^ diereunto 
is a littlesuperstitious; 

in 


her dngeri^Bs, letters tnd 
sheets in the candle, and peuses «id 
coffins in thedre; would not spili die 
salt ‘ for all the worhk that one ever has 
to give;’ and looks with dismay on a 
crossed knift and fork. Mor^er, she 
is orderly to fidgetiness';—that is her 
greatest calamity I—for young 
now-a-days m’e not quite so tidy os ttm 
should be,—and ladies’ maids are mucll^ 
worse; and drawers are tumbled, and 
drawing-rooms in a litter. Happy she to 
whom a disarrangetl drawer can be-a 
misery! Dear and happy aunt Marthai 

Mv' 


LETTJER TO THE EDITOR OF THE 

lady's magazine. ^ 

Sir,— It is now impossible for even 
the smallest fry that sport in the oeeaii 
of letters to escape the critical nets whi^' 
are every wdiere laid for them; , and 
should an author, by peculiar good for¬ 
tune, elude the notice and the oenBuiea 
of the greater tyrants of literature^the < 
reviewers^he falls nn less surely into 
the meshes of the numerous peimfcak, 
which are become the favonte Vehiclea 
of instruction and amusement A iu- 
view has always been to me an object 
of inexpressible dread: it appears to my 
imagination as a kind of'InteHectim 
Bastille, erected for the slavery 
free-born sons of genius; and I 
see one of these engines of tynmio^ 
'without fancying 1 behold that 
abode of despotism,—and I almost sO^ 
to hear the cries of its miserable cap¬ 
tives, stretched on that pitil^ radc 
which spares neither sex nor age. ^ 

The useful and elegant publications^ 
called Magazines, arc now as universally 
read as these stumer works of critlc^m ;, 
and are as essential to the pleasOre'of * 
those, who, living at a distancefromlM 
centre of learning and letters, still dei^« 
to ‘have their minds refreshed by an ^ 
occasional breeze from Parnassus 
foHow at a distance, at it were In a tnap^;: 
the course of the Heliconian stream; Iim 
to know what new harics are 
down to the ocean of 
These periodical works efibet 
even more; for they frequently 
bine a variety of interesting ’ 
of ^literature with some w 
just and elegant critidMn on 
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conducted na 
Sditor, and {rasseiidng to 
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to guide the opinion of the public, 
forms oecarcely less a^ul tribunal than 
the texsritic review itself. But the dread 
of jeriticisiu assumes a tenfold shade of 
horror when it becomes a personal con- 
emt: and 1 can devise no better means 
of shielding myself from the terrors 
which dmost overcome me on first 
forth in the character of an 
authoress, dian to throw myself upon 
' your clemency, and to entreat your in¬ 
dulgence for my novel now in the press, 
and which (if a bookseller's word is 
worthy of any credit) will be speedily 
ubhshed. Obvious reasons of modesty 
ave prevented me from publishing n>y 
name witli my work; but 1 think it 
expedient to tell 2 fouy sir, who I am, 
raUier than to bespeak your notice of 
an anonymous work, which you might 
be led erroneously to suspect was the 
production, in disguise, of. some great 
author of the present day, who ^ose 
to hear from a sly comer what the world 
says of him; or, on tlie other hand, 
lest you might injuriously imagine the 
autpWe^ to be nobody^th&t it is to say, 
imie one whom nobody known: and, in 
order pevent so great a misapprehen¬ 
sion, 1 shall beg leave, Mr. Editor, to 
give* you a . brief outline of my preten¬ 
sions to be .somebody, which 1 am sure 
your candor will roailily admit. 

^'^c l have bl^ recently elected into the 
literary, club, which hm long since been 
lustitiilodi in our small town, which 
may, Without vanity, boast of being as 
ttmch enlightened,^nd.of possessing as 
mWch veneration for the belles lettres, as 
any<city in Eiigland-^tlie metropolis, 
perhaps, only, excepted. Under the con¬ 
trol cu' this literary association, is an 
extensive reoilmg society; and out of 
that respec^blo body (which campre- 
henxls m^arly the whole of o\it, genteel 
Coihmunity in; little Chatterton) «the 
members of the Inielleetval Chh^m it 
ISJstyled, are chosen: and this ,€luh, I 
can ^assure you^ is* a most select thing, 
consisting oi^ of,twenty-four memWs 
whose ^tltle to ^dectionlies in 
hatii^;^ by scane* mode or other, 
iild^/IOrfhegeiural stocks tzflitcfatum ; 

^prov^ that the pub-* 
sh^hl'^ederve tbeapprobatkm 
0& laid die association^ 

Wo^bave theehtkre maiiagemeut/of the 
boote 'Which arc to 'pass tlwoi^h ilst 
jlllilds of ^ society laige p md >by 

cl^k the uthmst 

. |u#tiioralB i« preserved thiuughouft that 


large pn^ortion of the,.C 0 mipui^ilfrho 
are wUlii^ tor^ad^uu^ our 4ircct^, 
and subject 

the InteUectual Sistethems. at any rate, 
if Improper boolo mus^ jroad^ithoy 
can only be ohtuoj^^throi:^. tba. 
dium of thecdmmQU drevda^ng librari^ 
1 thinks, Mr« Bdltpi;, it .canpot^but 
strike a j^rson qf yqur sagacity, 
very nmen such >a jplan .must tend.to, 
the improvement of society,, where, a 
^eat love of reading prevaols, which 
is conducive to good .or evil, according 
as the balance of the mind may incline. 
In compliance with this idea,,tue mem¬ 
bers of die club meet, by turns, at each 
others’ houses, evjery; evening throughout 
the winter, to read aloud the new works 
which have been ordered for the society, 
and which it is tlie, duty of ..this com¬ 
mittee of safety to explore, before they 
descend into the hands of the generality. 
1 have, known the,most iinporiant be¬ 
nefits to result from this ,previQoi^.scru¬ 
tiny, as it has several times occurred, 
that a work incaulfou^y ordered by 
one of the junior.memberaof ^\ctuh 
has been found so impropi^, that ih^ 
lady president has been ohlig^ to wit]^ 
draw it .for her own private, .ruling* 
and 1 have known her .to perform po- 
casionally the most valuable servmes.^to 
the state, by sometimes crossing j/l 
paragraph, or doubling down a>fow 
pages, where her sense of propriety .was 
offended; and she has somedme^-found 
it necessary to expunge tlie peccant 
work entirely from the, order-bockt ;/ and 
it has been returned to 
before any other pye, had 
taminated by a sight of itf, 
perceive therefore, the riskp (wju^h^p 
avoided, and the; 
whidt must result to thq^ 
little.Chatterton* , . -j 

V It is no dJght uffptt of geuwfyvgiSi 
enUilea a .member> to ■,% 
telkctual Okijb. f,CWjdid^ 
honor imist bo 
talent, 

must moreayGf^,^^vo^bo^ 
eminenoo, 

but tomidloKmtblwhodiioippddm 
shaUirodowd^erd^/O^ 

It may.he, iP!(«oye||dug. 
know thlMSi4.f 

whick^ iTjTjeutu]Mrf.^iwy^ 
yearit-s^hich 

imdfd)onarfd)lo!» mdmmyym 
red morocco^ pooket4b<M«s,ii 
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\>as saying) seemed tn catcVi a portion 
of the enthusiasm wliicli fired my mind* 

* Indeed^ Jane/ said she, ^ you know 
I liave often urged you to write a novel, 
wliiph 1 know you can easily do, if you 
will only try: wliy Bhoukl you not, 
when you know there aro so ntany in our 
elub who have done syj^and nv'>tcu)ibulrjt’d 
half so dever as >ouvst‘if?—'riieve's 
MissToniely, and aVIiss Markham, and 
several others, have written taUs or 
stories—I forgctwhicli—and why should 
not you ?’—‘ Oil but, Kitty, you are not 
aware how uiucli g<-uius it requires — 
how much knowlege of tlie worldJ*— 
Not at all, not at ajl, more than you 
have, Jane,* cried Kitty, witli energy: 
^ depend upon it, you are as well quiditied 
as Jane Austen, who is said to have 
lived a very retiretl life—and seems 
to me to resemble you in many parti¬ 
culars, It struck me, as 1 listened to 
her life last night, how singular it ^vas: 
—the same name, the same age (when 
she began first to. write), and 1 dare be¬ 
lieve your talents, when develo|)ed, will 
be found nearly the same.' 

I only sighed in answer; and havitjg 
tltus unburthened my mind, 1 slept 
a^ain, and dreamed of the gentle spirit 
of Miss Austen, which seemed to liover 
over me, and touched my lips with some¬ 
thing which shone like fire—hut did not 
hurn; and as slie removed it from me, 1 
perceived it was a highly gilt and or- 
namentc?d edition of Persuasion, auotlicr 
of the works of that authoress I so much 
admire<l. I started as the gold letters 
met my eye, and, tvhtn I awoke, I 
communicated Uie vision to Kitty, who 
declared the omen not only good, hut 
infallible, and excited my already raised 
ambition to tread in the steps of the 
amiable person whom I proposed to my¬ 
self as a modeU 

One day my sister came to me in high 
spirits, and told me she had met w:ith a 
lady of our acquaintance whom she had 
discovered to be known to Miss Austen, 
and from whom she luul gathered some 
very icteicstirig particulars of her life, 
which, migiit be materially useful to me 
in my career of letters^ This lady as¬ 
sured Kitty, .that she had once seen 
Miss Austen, at tlie period when she 
must hav© been writing the very work 
which I had so much adnfired, and that 
«he was dressed in, a light Wue. gown, 
with a lace ca|> and pink ribbons; and 
that she was in the habit of writing 
some hours every morning, so that 


there was eve]^ probability'cuf bcrhaving 
been comi>osing in tliat identical dtes*; 
and that, moiKover^ sshednid been, cre¬ 
dibly informed, that it- was a .cu&tom 
with A. to sit tqr an hour or two, 
after she had retired to her room for the 
night; at which time she generally found 
hcj; mind best disposed for. tbob© happy 
inventions with which, tin? had favored 
the ago. The lady had alvso prcwniwxl 
Kilty to make as gowla likeness oi'Miste 
A. as her memory would furnish her 
with, so that 1 might l>o still fai’lhtT 
gratified by an idea of hcl: features* > - 
I was t«;rfcctiy cnchanteil with these 
particulars, and I lost no time the next 
morning in. pureba&ing a blue muslin, 
which w':i$ to be made up with rfU de- 
s])atcb ; and it was ready at the same 
time that I received from my obliging 
acquaintance the likeness which f bo 
much unshed to see. At first, I confess, 
1 w'as somewhat disappointed in the turn 
of face and features, which had more of 
plump rouudiiess, aiKlIessofexi*rcsEijon, 
tlian her works had led me to - expect: 
but the more 1 contemplated tliopicture, 
the more I was struck with a certain 
air of genius expressed in the nose; 
and the chin Kitty declared to be pre¬ 
cisely my own, (and you know,- Mr. 
Editor, there is a great deal in a chin) ; 
and tlie color of tne hair was certainly 
mine. laiTayed myself in the azuwi 
robe, and 1 ackuowkgod the judiciom» 
selection of the color, the tender tint of 
wliieh must have been so favorable to 
the develo])eTMeiit of senuraent: and my 
kind aunt, though unconscious of . the 
purpose, gave me some pink ribboin8> 
(which were howevtT of a darker shade 
than 1 could have wished), with wluch 
I triinnicd my best caji tied the little 
picture round my neck, and seated my¬ 
self at my desk, with my ampleM^. bock 
open before me; and, invoJcmg.KCcrrtly 
the genius of j\lisa A^, I eagerly drciv 
a nev/ pen from its bundfe> and assumed 
ai:! altitude of cumpoaition. Alaaf Mr. 
Editor, in vain did 1 contiduo dor 
several hours in deep modiurtion^ witli^ 
out an ilka , of a plot ^ hr a* single clta- 
racterciiicrir^ my poonbraio. >My sister 
(to whom J confessed nay discouifitum) 
exhorted me not to dtaimir* ‘ Besidos^ ^ 
added sh^v f pcvhaiis Muora 
noocsiMii y for the^ first of timul 

genius; and the. bmro id ca of a morning 
visitor, , to which in terrn}jtioti:> you mo 
liable, U sufficieiit.to break, theenum of 
yotu*ideas*’---f Bute Kitty, Ihave no ideas/ 
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' Nev<srfeaf, few j retire early to¬ 
night, and. leave tne to enterlam aunt, 
and I will answer lor your success/ 
Kitty's sanguine expectations extited 
my own dormant hopes, ami J re¬ 
linquished my attempt for the present, 
and the rather, as my aunt had more 
than once noticetl my seriousness, and 
with groat kindness, after looking at me 
two or three times, inquired whether I 
had any thing on my ininch 1 assured 
lier (and with too much truth) that 1 
had not; and 1 took up my work with 
as much cheeriuluess as I could assume. 
Hut J was Very absent, it mast be con- 
fCHstd, and never did the day appear to 
me so long. At last nine o'clock arrived, 
and 1 rather abniptly wished my aunt 
good nighty who figain expressed her 
fears that 1 was not w'ell; hut, having 
asstired her to the contrary, 1 hastened 
to rny chamber, and, drawing a large 
arm-chair to the lire, I again placed my 
writing a]>params in array; 1 untied 
my picture^ and put it on the table before 
me, and, with my eyes bent on Miss A.'s 
features, 1 awaited the moment of in¬ 
spiration. But it did not come. In vain 
1 meudcil my pen, forgetting it had not 
been w^orn in aeUial service: I moved to 
the other side of the hre; threw myself 
hack in my arin-chatr, and held the pic¬ 
ture closely clasjjed in one hand. In 
Uiis attitude I sat dtn^ply ruminating on 
*a subject for my novel, and running over 
ill my mind all the names which I 
thought worthy to dignify my heroine ; 
and, not contented with any, I at length 
determined not to be too fastidous, and I 
wrote at the top, in large characters, 
Adelaide, or the Distressed Damsel; 
for I felt pretty sure that she w'ouUl he 
siifBcienlly distressed, in the course of 
the history, to justify the title. 1 then 
felt encouraged to 'begin - upon a plot, 
and, putting my feet upon the fender, 
and resting my cheek on my liand, I 
settled myself to a deep tone of con¬ 
templation. ‘ 1 know not wliai shape my 
thoughts assumed; but I extrl*niely 
sliookod whoik 'l was recalled to oon- 
sciousiiesa by Kitty’s voice, who had 
•stolen s gently into tho ^ooin, i^arful of 
disturbing my reverie, and, looking anx¬ 
iously to sec tlie piogress of -ray MH^, 
awokome wilKan exclamatiott of sur¬ 
prise to sue nothing ye« done.. I nibbed 
my eyesy jind hnpira dt Wight y>as8 for- a 
fit of/ubstiiactioiu ashamm to . confess 
that’lhadifalkn aslcep^ wht^n Kitty had 
^supposed'Uid obeying ^ the inspirations 


of genius; and, begging she would not 
disturb me, I endeavoured to resume the 
threatl of my thoughts. 1 remained an 
hour longer, in the vain hdpe of kindling 
a spark of imagination, till I began to 
despond; and at length, in utter despair, 

T jum{)ed up, threw the picture into the 
middle of the room, and, scattering my 
new heap of pen.s' in a hundred direc¬ 
tions, I rushed hastily into my aunrs 
room, and, throwing myself into a chair, 
burst into a violent flood of tears. 

My poor aunt (who was, according to 
custom, reading a chapter in her Bible, 
before going to rest) looked at me with 
asuinishment, and asked me in the most 
poothing manner what was the matter. 
As soon as I could sp.^ak, I related ray 
giiefs—the ambition \vith Which Miss 
A.'s example had fired me—the desire I 
had to tread in her steps—and, above 
all, my darling wish, of entitling myself, 
by tlie publication of some work exceed¬ 
ing two vols. octavo, to stand for the office 
of lady president of our dub, at the next 
vacancy. I concluded by drawing apa¬ 
thetic picture of my disappointment, and 
the miserable failure of my hopes in this 
day's ill success. I was surprised to see 
a smile on my aunt's countenance, in 
whom it was so unusual to perceive any 
thing like levity. She took my hand, 
and, kindly comforting me, said, ^ I am 
sorry, my dear, to see you distressed; 
but I am quite relieved to find the cause 
no greater. Compose yourself, for it is 
late, ami to-morrow we will talk it quietly 
over/ She kissed me, and I relumea 
to my room, where I found Kitty, in 
much consternation, contemplating the 
wreck of mv lucubrations. I confess I 
felt a great degree of humiliation, aud 
wiis keenly mortified to think how much 
my abilities must have sunk, even in 
Kitty’s estimation. 8he, too, seemed 
perplexed what to say; and we both 
gladly sought reftige in sleep from our 
different, hut equally uneasy sensations. 

The next day, when Betty had re¬ 
moval the breakfast things, my «unt 
^iid to me, ^ My dear Jane, I have re¬ 
flected a good -deal on what occurred last 
'iddit; and I am glad that yon opened 
' your mind to me. I shall be far froiu 
dissuading you from tlie object of your 
ambition; but, on the contrary, should 
willingly afford you every assistance in 
iny power, if I thought you jtosscssed the 
talents requisite to such an undertaking. 
But you must remember it is a gift be- 
atowed on a few only; and you art tbo 
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4 iul too Uttle acquainted with 
ufe and society in general, to be com* 
peton^ aa yet, to enter the liats in a 
cl^NUrtniopi;'. .of literature which now 
abounda with so much genius. Still I 
ineau not to dis^mrage your inclinations; 
but I lyould wish y<ni to pursue steadily 
a nioro improvlrig plan of study tlian y ou 
are accuatoined to do. In the mean time, 
if you like to eiterciae your industry on 
an unfimshed manuscript, which I have by 
me, which contain^ the most interesting 
^rtici]^^ of the life of my old frieml, 
Mrs, T,, who related them to me in the 
course of our long acquamtaiice,iaid whidi 
J have faithfully transsniueil to paper, 
nearly in her own eloquent Word% you are 
welcome to haaard the experiment. I 
would not consent to your beiiig even 
the ethtor of a work which I did not 
think would be a worthy addition to that 
bi-anch of composition; but lam awai« 
that the tale you will have to dovelope 
will materially serve the interests of mo¬ 
rality and religion, which should be the 
haas of all works, and which will raise a 


fAWtlL, 


^ wuji raise a 

work of mere iinaginatiou to tlte standard 
of utility. Come, what say youwill 
you undertake the completion of this 
unfinished productioii?’ 

The laoposai was highly gratifying 
to my wounded feclij^is. I gratefully 
thanked my aunt, and, though by no 
means restored to die visionary glories 
of an authoress, I was happy to sun my- 
oeU, by anticipation, in the milder beains 
which I thought might play round the 
p«son of an editor. Kitty's tranquillity 
was quite restored. She was certain that 
the w^ork would be admirable, and more 
certain that it would require so much re¬ 
arrangement, alteration, and addition 
os would amount to a new and rnmnA 
comp<^ition, and would gain me im« 
mortal honor. 

c \ ^ wanu.. 

SOTpt: and with indefstigaWe diligence 
i have,bboured at its revision, andbave 
now only to pr^nti* to the world, and 

whivn*!.*’*® criticism, 

1 J I have more than ever reason to 
nreaji, a fate! occurrence which 

bfni®* V *’«««** la- 

uDwtuaf, Club- You must know, that 
at the laat elechpn of our new president, 
unmlmoudy chose Miss Blaett. a 
Wy who hM attained more celebrity 

wbS!"i. ^ voliOTes, 

‘•*0 Mciety, and of which the sale 


been so rajdd, as to mch a toeond edr* 
tion in a very abort time. The electton 
of this lady was, all but confirmed, 
and' tho final decision was only post* 
poned till our next comraitteC-day, on 
account of the absence of a member who 
was confined by a sorothroat to l>er rtKim, 
;;^tidwho* as she always made a speech 
in giving her vote, chose to defer it, 
rather than to send it in writing. In diis 
critical interval, we receivi»d the last 
number of the —— Review, in which, 
to the unspeakable dismay of the whole 
club. Miss Bluett's work was most se¬ 
verely treated, and very mortifying epi¬ 
thets bestowed upon it. At first the 
^pirise and consternation were too great 
to >|miat any of us to speak: but at 
length We all negainedthe use of speech 
at the same moment, and, dfter some 
little confusion, we entered into a whis* 
pering debate, the result of which wao, 
that Uic lady president b^ed the un¬ 
fortunate authoress would witJidraw till 
the subject of the electima had been clia- 
cussed. It happened to be an unusually 
full me^ng, and Miss Betsy Clarion 
was reading aloud the very article which 
brot^ht on the unhappy denmtment. 
1 never saw our prcsitlent so much agi¬ 
tated : she is generally ouitc compost'd, 
and her countenance seldom betrays any 
emotion. After some inelFectual eflbrts, 
she succeeded innnaking herself heard. 

^ Sisters,' said she, ‘ what has hap¬ 
pened is without doubt very deploraWe, 
and evCT to be lamented by the unfor^ 
^nate individual who has drawn upon 
Itersclf the severe strictures we bave/ust 
heard; aiul it is also a great calamity to 
our associatiou, that one of its tikunbers 
should have brought upon it so noted a 
It is much to be n^etted 
wat ties of acquaintance should so far 
blind our better judgment, as to render 
us too iwqne to ovarlook even gUiritig er¬ 
rors. Unbiassed criticism haahastever towi 
the friendly veil from our tqreiij and we 
must not let our private feelings warp u» 
from fitnetjustke. lam sure it must be ifi 
the recteUection of every one of yim, that 
/> from the first, thought this 'unfortu- 
nato proditetiim ^wetrerndy toferior to the 
last of our aihnired Miss r-s; hut 
I own the scutiuDente of the eoraidtmitVi 
as wdl as tito fedm^tf 
ship for the individitol, ran away with 
me, and I did ncdr^binfiny . vote for tho 
unhappy autltot^s’s eloetiaiii. Bpt tl» 
case stands very diffarently note^^-^andl 
it would be completely loltog oiumfivea 
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dov^n. in the literary woridi .who have 
ti;#iir:eves fixedt upon , tts^ were we to 
^osf. for tlie/lady pr^sadeniof the In- 
tiulleetUal (Jluh one who hasialleii under 
so signal sentence* In tiiUcj let us 
h<»pe* slue may ndeent herself from^Uiis 
dingnujo, ivIucIkX inwu at. Iriendj 
may be the ease;—and I have pro¬ 
pose tlmt tlm loaves of the article, c<jn- 
her condeninatu>xi,uiay be piimed 
tightly together^ so.that lie knowleged* 
this disiister may not ext^d {if possi- 
hJe) beyond the coininiUoe of safety* I 
alio propose, iliat we procecil imme¬ 
diately to eiact a new pbesidentj who 
shall reflect clue lionor On^the society** 
^luch applause followed this speech, and 
the proposed; precautions w’ere adopted : 
blit in one way , or other the thing 
transpired, And was whisi^ered about 
through tlie whole town, in spito of the 
pins (which webs not spared), at>d tiie 
vow by which the whole junta were eh- 
joined tio secrecy. I know not how it 
v'as, but Miss Twittle was seen that 
eveningLif^oing down to take lier tea with 
the unfortunate atithortss (tliough the 
streetH Were so slippery with new-Mlen 
ulcet that Kitty anti 1 ilared notventinu 
out) ; and whether «bo spitefully hinted 
the jsad jntell%enee I could never ex¬ 
actly leant, hut }hx» Miss Bluett kept 
her mom for same weeks afterwards,.*- 
and was first seen in her usuid place, to 
vote for tlie expulsion of a member who 
liad written a work, the tendency of 
which had , been dotted improper by 
the lady president., 

Since this occurrence, relative to Miss 
Bluett's l>ook, it has been decreed, that 
MO work, bowcvfeT'popular, shall give re* 
putation to its author till the critical 
works shall have j»uictioned the voice of 
the public; and by flbat decision We IttJ. 
variably abido^ From this incident, sir, 
you wfll perceive tlm awe with which 
these judgeanents are clothed* 
lie,Johnson says, that the ^ mlkntude 
of ail: autlioM earpasscs that vi a lover/ 
I know not how diia tnay^iho ; but'It 
Tcirily believe that noinefthet'^peihapsnO 
aweethcarfe^vOT looked more iftiSioUsljf 
over the 'list of Mlted and waiouted' aifter 
an cngngemtait/ 4 hkn fi .17 Tii»/A 4 W\j fly to 
thf^imlex ofa ctrhical worki to mertaiii 
wheUier we huvb bce» in tho battik 
i have thus vciituretbgood Mr. iSdite^, 
to trespass on your nttendoU, in the hope 
of bi*apeakiiig ymtr welbkmiwn beneii^ 
lence whenever my' work sliott* 
before the public. Your Magazine is 


the idol of our community—and to ob¬ 
tain praise from you would be the ut¬ 
most summit of iny ambition* A ^ight 
word of panegyric,—an allusion even— 
would materially aid me, and would go 
far to secure the suflVageS of the electors 
whom 1 must canvass for the next va¬ 
cancy in, the presidency—an oflSce to 
which I eagerly aspire. 

‘ ' On your vtardict, kind sir/ will de¬ 
pend tho successof my attempt to attain 
that proud sitaatioifj 1 have a rival, 
who, 1 am wcH informed, is moving 
imven ami earth to snatch it from me; 
but Kitty assures me she would be much 
less Ukeiy than myself to sustain the re¬ 
putation of the intellectual Club;—an 
object, sir, of vital importance to the 
well-being of Little Chalterton, and of 
all those who look up to our cottfwlera- 
tion for the direction of their literary 
taste* Let me hope that you may be 
induced to lentl a favorable ear to my 
petition, and titat you will pronounce an 
cttlogium upon my work in the very 
next number of y<^r charming M^a- 
zine, which will be out before the day 
of electiini; and you will most sensibly 
oblige, my dear Mr*^ Editorj 
Your voty grateful 
and obedient humble servant, 

Jaxe Fisuek. 
Xdttk Chatterton, April 1,1023. 


THK sox or EBIN, OR THE CAUSE OP 
TUE GArEKS; 

j&y George a I^atWe of 

Whex we last had the plcaRnre Of 
seeing this ^ native of Hengal/ be was 
walking along Lamb's Conduit-street, 
with the flaps of his blue coat as broad 
m the Doric dialect, streaming to the 
wind, and his font enstwhie in^cating 
considerable satisfaction- This Self- 
complacelicy we now find to have very 
natimdly proceeded from an anticipation 
of tile immortality of The Son of Erin, 
or; the Cause of'the Greeks/a di^a, 
whieh^ whetlier we consider the variety 
of ifer sentiments, the versatility of its 
plot/or the Aristophanic humor of ife 
tragic characters, may fearlessly take its 
pteec beside Toni Thumb, of Lilliputian 
Among a few other eccentric 
atipetv^^s, il! is introduced bv a nrefacoj 
in which the author asserts that his 
^ Studied attention m some ppitita neg^ 
Iccted by others gives him the right t0 
be oalfrd the founder of a ^pdl/ 
This inmit we unreservedly concede to 
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liim, me moreover of opinion^ that, 
as, a stonie'' of the first water, ^The 
Son of EriUy or < the Cause of the Greeks/ 
is t^ual to any gom illustrated by Croly, 
or engraven by I>agley. It appears tliat 
a few months since Afr. Burges had pre¬ 
sented his curiosity to the theatre, ^ but 
lhai(to use his own words) it was re¬ 
turned, as being above the intellect of the 
audience; and I felt not a little cha¬ 
grined/ he adds, ^ at iny egregious folly 
in believing that Englisnnien couM un¬ 
derstand their own language/ Now, 
as Englishmen ourselves, we are bound 
in justice to plead a similar ignorance— 
at least, if such startling expressions as 
^ the genius of the drama rotting under 
ditch water/ ‘ the gas of liberty 
SL Jived star in heaven/ with a tew other 
such idiomatic peculiarities, be taken as 
models of language. ^ Great geniuses, 
however,' says Richardson, ^ Seldom have 
small faults / and it may console the 
^ native of Bengal'to know, that if tried 
by the siae of his errot^, he may justly 
lay a claim to be considered as the greaU 
Oat writer of ancient or modern times. 

The plot, as far as dur humble capa¬ 
city can comprehetid it, is something to 
the following effect:—Gerall, an Irish 
earl, joins a band of pirates, and, on 
landing in Greece, becomes acquainted 
with the plan of the Greek leaflets to 
destroy the Turkish fleet. He oflft!rs to 
assist them, but unfortunately the whole 
coi^spiracy is l>etrayed by one of the 
pirates. The Greek leaders are, in con-^ 
sequence, executed; but ^ the Son of 
Erin'is saved by an Irishman, named 
harry, and afterwarils falls in love with 
the daughter of a pasha, whom he picks 
up somewhere in the fourth act, and 
marries in the fifth. This is all very 
orthodox and pretty, and so also is the 
i^ogue, to which, by the bye, we can¬ 
not rmain from alluding. It is ' lighted 
by.two Greek patera lamps,' and consists 
of a confabulation between harry and 
his ^ife, in the course of which Mr. 
Bulges pl^rves that 

r—. If vote hSa dramn bad. 

Hi* A blighUwl bl09M)Tr.. v^U look aa4 ; 

but tliat if, on the contrary, his drama 
happens to suit the public taste, it is lus 
fixed determmation to consider himself as 
a ^ lastingflower and in furtherance of 
this intention he announces a new tra¬ 
gedy, to he called ^ Retribution/ Our 
present business, however, h wfth the 
Son of Erin, to which vre shall endea¬ 


vour to do justice in a Seiecfian of 
its most prominent excellencies, Anipng 
a myriad of scattered beauties, we are 
induced to extract the following pe¬ 
culiar and original specimens of ex¬ 
pression 

And, 1, of pleasing obscurity. 

* To plaAt tkorny i*i Pag© 15. 

2, of profligate insinuation. 

* liavHiet t oAon told you, that lor©f like a 
stinging; nettle, prodijices a 4U’cUift^ 1» Uumu wIu> 
are touched by it f ‘ Pgge If, 

of graceful politeness^ 

^ Will you do me the honor? ICountcr ojlirg 
kis arm to Zoclta.'] Bless me ! how yout iittle 
heart goes pit-a-vat/ Page »?•. 

4, of political acerbity. 

' How, without ab n^ent, eouid a candidate bribe 
an elector ?’ Page ilC. 

of sublimity. 

* Bcaoath the laughing wave there silent came 

A of vk'i* and miMiry, lo see 

And feel sail sickening/ Page Ifi. 

6, of heroic descTiption of a corsair. 

f Me was the pink of pirates 1 As soon as we 
Caine 

Clo^e to a prize, bis first question waSj 

Any petticoats on I>oar<l ?’ Piige 50. 

7, of elegant parallel. 

* I must waddle out of the alley a lame duck* 

P age 50, 

8, of a toitching^ mode of rojection by 
a young lady. 

‘ Sir, the partnetAhip you propose is one which 
my heart will not permit my hand to sign. Be 
assured, however, that the secret of you'i having 
popped the queftian willrestwich m© undivulgidi 
and permit me to hope tlut you will ere long 
meet witli oiie who will Itring with her a fund of 
feelings on which you can draw like Uie Ahlgate 
pump.* Paj^c*5. 

9, of an intsoinparable simile. 

* A* for that little dirt—^but here she enmrs, 
hanging her head down l%kt*i hunch of 
ffrapts. * page 43, 

10, of gentle and subdued pathos. 

' Once or twici* a spark 

Of feeling AcnnM to gUmmer in my favor } 

But 8 sigh of hers, wafting on ih, wing^^ 

tif Oerall, struck a dkeket of bankruptcy ftctc% 
fa if is heart ].' Page *4. 

11, of touduttg simplicity. 

*1 have been loiiking for yop 

Mversolonjgt to help tn© to mtrk© 

A pretty ntm-gay-’ !*««*!'. 

12, of Amiable difil0cein a female. ' 

' Thoet' naap plrMe* i nover with to eed sgtfTd 
for a single mioiitn.' Page 45., 

13, of. the authors «ly kllu^ou to 
hinisfifi 

. ♦(iood things, ^ like, >rtirca, *rv meet 

faking , pirepjired wHli a iwppqfqd liroU/ 
l*age4JJ. ‘ ' '' ' ' ' 

Ji, pfpoqlicalcxa^^gcration*,, ^ 

tt.(rny (rquttur.j ' Faith, when my RliftOf 
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M( Ifiive of ErXn CastJc, tiu^dcvil web » shower 
fdHon thcr^^ftiocc NoaWs floQiU’ ..Page 47. 

^ Jo,>f cutting sarc^io* , ., 

* Woman's feeing* aro^i e>C'>;yclUnc 
Often, as i>ride or vanity of With 

«)r WOnUh’cdtntnattyifl, inith/Jt^iiatewithotift 
Kebcrve, ami knock’d doan to the highest bithler.' 

-. - Px^eOC* 

16, of endearing playfulness. . 

* Oh ! you sly little haggegc,* Pagi? ?*. 

To these perfect spocirhe«B wc shall 
add one sliort dialogue between two 
ladies and a gentleman, ckped Counter, 
as it is remarkable for colloquial ease 
and innocent ^ 

* y,o(Wt. Oh! <h'ar, what shall we two girls do 
hi re without :i iiiau ? 

Kffht -a. Oh ! I 'in so frightim^d—look, Zoclla, 
thete's a utraiigccPwituTei'omh»g!tt‘re.—£tf'a« close 

to 

/jKUa^ Oh ' 1 dartf not turn jOttmi, If il*s it 
mart, J can't arwier/or the r-otmqvenvts^ 
[Counter entcra frota behind, ami touches them 
bot,h.\ 

KalUra, For we shall both fall into . 
Counter, His arms.—s them bolh."] 
Zi/ctta. Oh ! dear, who is this ? Are you a man ? 
Counter, Iboveao. 

Xo, Liu. Then do take us under your prO' 
tectum. 

Counter. Uofh at once? Ci>»ho, thb is doing 
business In a i»retty way ' Pftg^* fH. 

The sly,facetiousness of this incoro- 
parahle dialogue fully warrants ' the na¬ 
tive of Uengal* in considering himself 
as the found;, r of a new school of poetry; 
and intlced the whole tragedy is such as 
to display throughout the most impres¬ 
sive and unapproacb able ortginalitY• In 
the character of the Irish ticket-i>orter, 

Tarry (the hero of the play), Mr. B-- 

appears to have had an eye to the flaps 
of Ills own blue coat; for, in point of 
bri'tviik and di^pluify both models arc 
singularly felicitous. Strange, however, 
iis it mpy appear,, lltat a native of Krin 
should sit for his portrait in the gar- 
innits of a native of Bengal, it is in this 
histanco warrant’d by ihcir reshnblancc 
to each pihor. Larry^ notwithstanding 
his bluster, is always, likti the coat-fli\ps, 
in the rear of tnaster.. Tarry was uie 
offspring of a tailor, m wp liave reftson to 
supposi' were the coat^flaps ^andj to end 
at once thopareUeU Tanr/a versatileand 
uuscukal dispositiou veered with fevery 
conflicting opliiibti, Ih the way as 
5f?iRhyjra ftf JUmlb'a Conduit-sWeet 


disturbed the vaeillating coat-flaps of the 
author of^^The Son of Krin, or the 
Cause of the Creeks.^ With tliis remark 
we shall Uke out leave qf Mr. George 
Itut^cs, A- M., curing him, that, 
while we indulge in a little inoffiinslve 
jocularity, we have an equal admiration 
of his Irish tragedy, his Greek critkistns, 
and his Asiatic coat-flaps. 

JiaMANCTs: OP TlIJB.MJUULlt: AOES. 

f Cmwhdedfront pafre 1^2^ J 

The ground-work of these monstrous 
fictions was a fabulous chronicle in Latin, 
entitled Johannis Turpini Hiatoria de 
Vita Caroli Magni ct Rolandi/ disco¬ 
vered either in the ninth or tenth cen¬ 
tury, and falsely attributed to Turpin, 
arciibisliop of llheims. it is an un¬ 
doubted fact tjiat a prelate of the name 
of Turpin or 1 ulpin, for it is given both 
ways by the chroniclers and annalists, 
held the see of RUeinis for nearly forty 
years, during flic end of the reign of 
Pepin, and a considerable part of that of 
CharJemagne; hut it is equally certain 
that ho never» could have written the 
life of the latter, who survived him 
fourtseeu years. In this whimsical pro¬ 
duction, known for the last century by 
the appellation of the FaJ.^e Ttirptn^ the 
archbishop is represented as accompa¬ 
nying Charlemagne in all bis wars 
against tlic Saracens, in the triple capa¬ 
city of chaplain, counsellor, and secre¬ 
tary. It is a kind of itinerary or htilkim 
of the caiui>algns of the emperor ami 
his nephew' Roland in Spain, in the 
course of whiclr the ama/.ing achieve¬ 
ments of the uncle are on several occa¬ 
sions equaled by those of the nephew, 
who, although fainting from the loss of 
blood, severa with his magic swonTLa 
JDurandak, a solid* rock, and slays his 
thousands and tens of thousands, as was 
his. constant custom in battle 

<- 1 *-—LtJt semper ptignare snhbat, 

Klillia Pagani mwlta ntoims pbpulh* 

This extravagant eompositiott was most 
probably translated, with additions and 
embellishments, into the vulgar tonguq 
when jTopc Urban the, scr- 
co^ pr^idvHi at the celcbrateiVcouoL?^ 


' • Atchbiflwto Turtta had tosh * «aonk of St D(ni», w oppo^toa w theworf Wuims 
about jrttO/ lie ditd in 800 , artd left no wprks have des^ded to j^iaterity. aticnnly 
public act for whidb he Im been noticed in h^ory o£.bi« toe, was hia subs^uling aorto 
Rcncdiciinei ih totseltrbiated ab^ oiT Samt Ktmi„ hi the room of the canona whaptofioudy 

pOMcssed r)t/rmc/? fftsioriqur^ ^c. 
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dl CImnont# mA the fix^ crusade 
was skf^reedia. That the trauslation must 
have hedi made either shortly before or 
at ihat]^eriod is evident from the con- 
sidmtlon^ that it was employed as a 
fMdl instrument in exciting the people 
to take part in the enterpriscji by en- 
abliitg tJiein to understand and recite 
in" fchdr own language the triumphs 
of Charlemagne and Koland over the 
enemies of the Catholic church. Had 
■ the work remained in the original Latin> 
it must have been unintdligible, not 
merely to the great mass of the popu¬ 
lation^ but to many of tbeprinceS;, of 
tile nobility, and of the ecclesiastics 
themselves. Dr. Robertson justly re¬ 
marks in his ^ Review of the Progress of 
Society in Europe/ that about this 
period, ‘ Persons of the highest rank, 
and in the most eminent stations, could 
not read or write. Manv d the clergy 
did not understand the breviary which 
they were obliged to recite, ^ine of 
them could scarce read it.’ A monk of 
the name of Robert is supposetl to 
have been the translator. Some have 
supposed the author of the False Turpin 
to nave been a Spaniard, because he 
takes every opportunity of extolling 
Spain ; ana by others he is thought to 
have been a monk of St. Denis, because 
he notices with delight, and c-veii with 
exaggeration, the value of the presents 
with which that abbey was enriched by 
tliarleniagne. The Chronicle* is a 
strange jumble and patchwork of the 
grossest superstition oml the most incre¬ 
dible events. A single example will 
suffice. 

As Cliarlemagne waaon a sCrctia night 
engaged in viewing the stars, 8t. Jiunes, 
the apostle of Spain, appeare<l to him in 
the fvdl brightness of the galaxy, com¬ 
manded him to wrest that country by 
W» Valor from the pollution of the Mu»- 
sttlmcn^ and distinctly pointed out to 
Mm the Hue of march he was to take. 
Fn tMs e^xpedition the walls of the 
hostile towns and miles fall before 
him^ as the walla of Jericho fell be¬ 
fore Joshua; and the Saracen armies^ 
consisting d countless numliers, are 


routed or totally destroyed^ The good 
archbishop Turpin constantly attemls 
his soverei^, am his principal employ¬ 
ment is to baptize the conquered infidels. 
In this holy office he must have been 
very busily occupied, aa we are assured 
that those who adhered to the faith of 
the prophet, and rejected tlie ceremony, 
were eitiier put to the sword or re<l«ce(l 
to slavery. Tlie influence of the transla¬ 
tion in augmenting the number of the 
cliampioDs of the cross is represented 
to have been very great; and those who 
retained in their memory and recited in 
puBlic the most affecting iiassagcs were 
every where admired, entertained, and 
rewarded. They had, at the same time, 
the merit of making proselytes, and 
the advantage of enriching themselves. 
Every vestige of genuine history l«nl 
dis^pearecl, and the False Turpin alone 
was acknowleged, heheved, ana quoted. 
His fables were in every mouth, and the 
Versifiers of the age prided thennadves 
in conferring upon them additional em¬ 
bellishments and fascination.^, according 
to their oivn taste and fancy. Even the 
fine arts, such as were then cultivated, 
were engaged in confirming their credit 
and extending their circulation t. 

But, after the first crusade, more in¬ 
centives were found necessary to n*- 
kindle tlie pious ardor of the? votaries of 
religious s^eal. It was discovered, upon 
a more minute examination of the chro¬ 
nicle of Turpin, tMit f'biirkinagne had 
actually visited Jerusalem, and brouglit 
with him from the holy sepulchre tho 
cro&s upon which the Redeemer of raair- 
kind liad suffered. "11ns was relied upon 
as an historical event, because among 
the titles, summaries, orargmnenta, pre¬ 
fixed to some chapters or divisions, 
which were not filled up, one contaimil 
the following wonld:—‘ f^ualitcr Domi¬ 
ni cum sepukhrum adiit, et qualiter, 
Dominicuni lignum acmim attuHt, scri- 
bere nequeo.* The author's inability to 
describe the emp^or’s journey was to 
bis succeseom, infletum, of the following 
eentui^ no cause of mortiflcatiom Ho 
had done More than enough for them in 
stating the fact. He hadicR tlie table. 


• Diw trash wsw pjronoiuieca authentic by pope Callixtttf Ow seamd, h I 
iJktoire //jf/rraire tia l*£talk* 

t When in l37f, the (snpemt Charifls rifited Pads, he was presented by hs« nephew, king 
Charles V., with two aneietU ffasb of gold, on which the efigww had n^mseented Sdat Jainea* 
poaifiog tun to ChaTleraagne the ttnmtria* he war to csowqiwr beytmd idic PyrmM. ThB was 
litc subject of the lim chapter of the FaLw Tutpito,—RMsTotec Romance, ^6^ 
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and thiey filled wj) the contents. He 
p^ave out the text, they preached the 
semaon ; and the piety and prdwess of 
Charlcitiaghe vr‘f^e extended to the holy 
^land. The poetical romances of this 
peculiar kind are too Tuimcroiis’ to be 
cited; but they all concur^ how<;V^r 
widely they differ in thejr relations Of 
miracles, prodigU^, and visions, in giving 
an account of his expedition to Pule- 
Stine, of bis falling prostrate at tine holy 
sepulclire, and of his returning with the 
real cross, a reward more precious than 
earthly crowns and kingdoms. 

The spirit of conversion by the sword 
was a predonlinani passion in the twelfth, 
and even in tlie thirteenth mi tiny; and 
it constituted tlie favorite thcmtMd' the 
pm ts, whoso strains wore consecrated to 
the glory of the cliurch. In the Clro^ 
f!r Mnhran^ a Mahometan cmjK*ror 
of India, having bcin vanquished rnd 
converted to f.hrh'tMnlty, beVomrs so 
zealous in his new' faith, that he chops 
off with his own hand the head of a 
beloved brother, wdio will not renounce 
his religion. In the romance of ./>>?£/•- 
(hihi dr Wares^ a parljan prince of Scot¬ 
land abjures his errors, proclaims him¬ 
self an LXcellent. (’atholic, an<l com¬ 
mands all his suhjrcts to follow his ex¬ 
am pie. under their. n;dty of having their 
h« atls cut oft. 1 n the i ’hnnsra} des ,Sc svesy 
the Song of the Saxeiis, fliarlcmagnc 
himself ov rthrows in single comhat 
IMauhs, sen of king Witikijid, and, 
placing his sivord on his throat, com¬ 
pels him to beg his life, and receive 
ha^itisin :— 

' l*rcri(?/, \o\ Chrisuvuie, nmcntlez votre vie, 

St crcc/ it .fiSus, 1c fit j Saiate Murk, 

(!ar IVIahom ne vault pas unc pomme por.nic.* 

Tljc great rival of the False Turpin, 
in . the wonderful and inacvellqus of 
poetical r<noanco^ wiis Kobert AVace ♦, a 
cation of Buyi?ux, in Normandy. His 
pinnn of Le linUy Briuns, was written 
in tlio middle.of the twelfth century: 
he tracts Uw: origin of,tile kings of.Bri¬ 
tain to ilrutufi^ the grandson of Asca- 
nius, ^ttjid. great-grandson of .^iEuoas ; 
and gives au .account of all his suctas- 
sora tO' CudWiilladtr. I'he hero of the 
}wtn is the rcnownctl Arthur., whose 
c\pl6ibs and virtuos are c'ckbrated with 
the most fanciful cmlkUisduncUts. The 


institution of the Hound Table, and its 
knights, with fhehadventures,festivals, 
aiul tounianients, are described and ex-, 
tolled. Arthur, like (Iharlcmagne, jics- 
sesscs an irrtfiistible sword, called Esca- 
libor, and his nephew, Gouvain, is not 
inferior to Roland in feats of valor. 
may not be altogether uninteresting 
give a short specimen of this singular 
production, as it shows the rude stite of 
the French language at that periofl. 
The poem begins W’ith the following 
lines: 

Qui vteuU o'er et vkult savoir 
I Jo roy en roy, et d’oir en hoir, 

Qui cil furcRL cl dontv'inrent 
Qwi Angletcrre prinie«if tinrent 
Qtufz y aen ordre cu, 

. Kl qni ainyois ; et <[ui puis fu, 

Maktre f 1 ui'inco Va trandate, 

Qoi cn conic la verite/, 

The romance contains upwards of fif¬ 
teen thousand lines, and the year in 
which it was completed is, according to 
the custom of the twelfth and thirtnnth 
centuries, ascertained in the four last: 

* Pu>\ que Dievi incarnation 
Prist pour notre re«ien»plion. 

Mil cent cir.qnamfe et cinqar.s, 

Fi^t u.ai,vtre MV'^tace ceiit roman.* 

As U^'acc nsentions in the first passage 
the romance as s nure traiisJation, it 
may be proper to ob& rvc, that the ori¬ 
ginal, in the Celtic, was found in Low'er 
liritanny by t>uaULruR, or Mbdtcr, arch¬ 
deacon of Oxford, and by him conimii- 
nicHted tolhoftreyof Monmouth, who 
gave a version of it in Latin, in 1140. 
About the same jH’riod lived Gcofircy 
(iaymar, or Ilaimur, nuotiter Anglo- 
Norman poet, who wrote, in French verse, 
the history of the Anglo-Saxon kingnj. 
It abounds in curious particulars rc- 
s][H»cting die profession of the ininistrels 
or mcncstricrs, who resided in the courts, 
and attended the warlike expeditions of 
the inoivarchs. lie dwells with delight 
on their respective merits, particularly 
on those of the celebrated Taillcfer and 
Ikrdic, who accompanied William thii 
Gonqueror in bis invtusion of Ktigland. 
Taillefcr, who advanced in front of the 
army, suhging the songs of ('harleina^ic 
and'iiolahd, was honoi;cd with the office 
of giving the signal ot battle. He* led 
on the charge, and, after throw'ing hia 


I;ire k also cidk d, mlku fPe^aivr, kuidai'e, uml Ouusse. Ilk name indeed k 

diflcrchtly wriucu by hiuwlf, thmughtmt hk works. . - ' , 

' t l^nr.iOrcn.ciU. t \T.ncnncmcnt, 

_ * V> 
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spear, fell like a true kniglit, gaits pear 
mm retirocJw^ in the iWeinost ranks 
of Horolas troops 

^ Anneis avcit et bon cheval, 

8i «si hardi c noble vu$!>ul; 

. v Dcvimt I'es alli'es cil si mist, 

Dcvant Anj^leis merveillcs tiit.* 

^ Wace*B romflnt*e had, in tlio course, of 

the next fifty or sixty years, a long list 
of imitators both in Kngland and J‘>iiTiee. 
It gave ri&o to J^aneelot of tlie Lake, the 
enchanter AJeriin, IVrce-fbret, Perceval 
Je fJallois, and more particularly to the 
tales of the Iloviiid 'I'anle, })rirtly in 
prose, partly in rhyme,by Gautier Map, 
Robert di? Borvmi, and Gasse I^e Bhmd, 
with a vast nundxv of others, the com- 
jjositions of Preiioh and Anglo-Norman 
poets, with which Murope was inundated 
at thccmlof tlu- twelfth, and the begin¬ 
ning of the thirteenth century. 

Of Ainadis de Gaul, so universally 
know'll, it is unneecs^iary to say much. 
Translated from the Spanish longafter the 
two fruitful sourceshf romaiicc that have 
been noticed, it?* fascinations in love 
ami chivalry preserved au utiinterruptcd 
ascendency until the middle of the six-, 
tCenth century. are assured, lliat 
the lecture of Amadis was .so much in 
fashion at the court of Henry I i., that 
were any one to speak ill of it, ^ On lui 
C'lt crache au visage*.’ It gave birth to 
a vast variety of motley productions; hut 
there is sciircdy one of tlum entitled to 
a distinct notice, and they are all in¬ 
ferior to those originating in the False 
Turjnn, and the Brutus of IVace. 


OM TH£ rOLLV AXI> mx KSS OV 

nJVix(; A i.oyo Nosh. 

His lank and scanty hair was black, 

His visage sallow, and bis batd: 

As broad and strong as Plato’s. 

His grey eye on his face ao wan, 

Ijook’d like an oyster split upon 

A dish of mafch’d potatoes. 

His teeth were indurated sloes— 

TJien he’d a nose—ou ! pdcu a yosr. !! 

^ Anon. 

A rnw years ago (some ten thousand, 
says my old Cretan MS.) the gods, 
goddcfiscs, ami gcwliiiigs, met together 
on Mount Olympufi, to confer upon the 
creation of mankhnl. Jove opened the 
proceedings by observing, among other 
things, that it was contrary to the will 
of fate, that so beautifirt a spot as the 
world should remain a wilderngas, or 

» lia Nvrcc!, l^iscoiys Polit. et Milit. 


that Tartarus should he without tenants; 
and concluded by proposing the creation 
of a few antediluvian curiosities. I'he 
resolution was of course ac’ceded to, and 
Mercury was despatched i'or some clay 
but during Ids absence an altercation 
ensued, touching- the shape into which 
these aforesaid mortals were to he 
moulded. My old I'amily M8. relates 
the whole Itgend at very laudable 
length ; but I shall simply observe, that 
alter Mincrvii }jad proposed an owl, 
C.\vl>ele a lion, and Juno a gnese, the 
thunderliearer cut short the argument 
by proposing himself as a model, fh* 
then eoinmenccd the workmanship, and 
set each deity his allotted task. Mercury 
moulded the clay, Apollo baked it, ami 
Vulcan, with the foreman of the (‘y- 
clops for his assistant, chiseled it into 
shape. A gentle pinch with his tong,s 
first elicited a nose, the mouth was 
opened as with cn oysta-knife, and 
an iinplemeut from tlie iKtntan forge 
rotuidid off the linihs. With respect 
to woijian, the inode of creation w'ps jirc- 
cisely the same, except that .fnpiter, 
iinding he had mere clay lelt than he 
could turn to good account, r(^ioIvt>d to 
enlarge hrr tongue —o hint with wld< h 
his own wifc'funiishcd him. 

in manufacturing man, a ftw auk- 
ward accidt 11 ts occurred. As th e dtiti(s 
Were powerfully-rem shed with nectar, 
it W£is not to be txpcctal that they 
would be ovev-nuthodicalin their work, 
and acconliiigly in creating a poliiii ian 
they forgot to put in a constieuco. But 
the worn mistake of all was the cii- 
cumstance of one imlividual Ining Sent 
upon earth wiHantf a iihy.v. I’he fact is, 
that, at tb^^ moment of his birth, Vulcan 
ha<l unslaitl hk tong^t, so that in the 
hurry of business the poor man’s pro- 
lioacis, was overlooked. The deficiency 
was discovered too late for amendment 
(false noses not being then in fiishion); 
but, to atone for his neglect, Jupiter 
lirmnised the sufierer that his posterity 
hliould progressively lengthen in that 
panitmlar feature, untih it attained a 
climax: of enormity. 

Now to tlie distressing ijoint. 1, my • 
public, am the iksccndnnt of that un¬ 
happy maiu I am he whose nose hath 
taken centuries to gro\v, and now beats 
upon its blusiiing front tljc honors of 
countless ancc-fitofs. With the accuracy 
of*a Welshman, I h«%vti already traced 
my pedigree m far baok iva thatljrmau* 
uritOHC nasal cck’brityauopigi iiiw hath re- 
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corded, ami haveolto hcanl my graml- 
inotlicr (a geirtlcwoinan in no-wi»e given 
to romance) confimi. each circninBtance 
of my descent, in the irritation of tlie 
moment 1 liavo alludetl to the ‘ folly 
and wickedness of having a long nose/ 
-And why ? Trees, said the philosopher 
of old, are best known by their fruits; 
and surely when the fruits of luy frontal 
phaniomenoii are contumely and malice, 
I may consider the cause as equal in 
iniquity to the effect. NayJ 1 cannot' 
t ven j>ass a day without engendering the 
niost palpable instaneea Of either offence. 
Strangers caricature and vilipend my dc- 
fornntV; and, when they talk of having 
seen me, reverse the usual order of de¬ 
scription in such terms as, ^ I met a nose, 
ami a man v/alking behind it/ Some- 
tiuics they advise me to tie it in a double 
knot, and not UHfV^?queiHly request me 
to h ud it for a hludgeon. So great, in 
short, is its popularity, tiuu the otlicr 
tlay a hwkstller proposed to me a trea- 
ti}^ cn Nosology, which 1 was to,head 
with a prospectus of iny own incon¬ 
ceivable tVoiUispi,Cs:, 

JVrhaps, as i have thus alluded to its 
inconveniences, tlie reader may require 
Siune <knicri]jtion of my nose. It forms 
an cciuilutturul triangle, verging to a point 
hetwtx-n my eyes, and is so long, fhat its 
extremity is out of sight 'riie siipcr- 
licies is protnb'Tant, hut olca|pnou.s, ami 
rtsi'Ttibles a l>utch cabbage rim to seed. 
r»ar<lolph's umuntain was a Iiillock to 
it. Inc*ons?fjueno? of its siae, my mouth 
is always in shadow, and as ten thou¬ 
sand years have each added their bcMie- 
lUclions, it inis in rny person attained 
its climax of predicted cuomiity. Need 
I add then that 1 am a laughing-stock 
to society ? Need 1 add thru inyBluuibcrs 
arc pcrpidnally invailai, and that ov(Ty 
night-mare or incubus asuimcs the 
shape of my own nose? ilh! never, 
my public, can you imagine the sorrows 
1 endure. Like the fratricide (kiiii, a 
mark is branded on my countiJitance— 
the murk of undying ridieule. What 
then are the iniserhs of Byron cbmpaml 
to mine? All mankind join in syrnpa- 
thy ivith him ; but who will feel for me? 
ife may fly fr.nn the cause of hiawretch- 
■dnesH * but iit^ine always goes witlvme, 
and rlirtmgh life f om domned to follotv 
this polypotalous rabicmidity of snout. 

To sec me, a stranger would cQiHduil& 
that J am a cIock-naakcT ; for my 
like a |xnnliiluin, actually scems^to wag 
I he hour. It is inoculated 'with a crt- 


coeihes vibmndi^. a nasal Saint-Vitus' ^ 
dance. Md yet, in spite of its eccentri¬ 
city, I ammy nature susceptible in niy dis- 
]>osition, and have often titillated my en- 
thuKiasin by the idea of connubial hap¬ 
piness. I have sometimes fancied that 
the lustre of niy mind uiiglit -throw into 
shadow the lustre of my proboscis; Uiat 
fcouic damsel might be induced to com¬ 
passionate my misfortune, and that in 
due course we twain might become^as 
one flesh. Hut, alas! I am a flower bom 
to blush upon a barren bed. I shall pro- 
jjagate no more tioBcs. Even the breed 
must die with me. 

As I walk along the stress, I mono¬ 
polise all public astonisbment. 1 look 
like a caricature by Cruikshaiiks, that 
has suddenly stopped from its print- 
sliop under the influence of galvanism* 
The seboolboy avoids me as a monster, 
the old woman as a conjuror, and even 
the bailiff himself, instead of running 
after, runs aw’ay from me. To pttrify 
a bailiff! Conceive what a protulx’rance 
I must have 1! At church, all eyes are 
dxfd u])on me, and from the atuntion 
that is bestowcfl on it, you would ima- 
liitie that my lusj was a prayer-book. 
Kven nith my own servants 1 arn an 
object of ridicule. If 1 ring the bell, 
they are sure to ent^r my i>arlor with a 
fnin, and to quit it with a roar. My 
house, in short, rcscuibles a magazine 
of rnerriuK ut, of whieli I am the editor; 
and though, to lessen its eflects, I iuii 
compelled turn away my contributors 
—s,-rvauts, i should say—yet I cannot 
get them to wcc]) for laugliing. Not 
one of them over stays with luc a month. 
He would dit? of a.mi/.v hf/Atericus if he 
did. In fact, to come at once to the 
melancholy point, my malady is consti¬ 
tutional. It is a nasal dropsy—an apo- 
plecticul protuberance. 1 shall never 
get over it. 

It was in consequence of these afflict¬ 
ing reflections that a few years since I 
iletermiBctl to Weome an ^ English opium 
eatet/ But oh! my public, what an 
agfpravation of horrors was 1 not doomed 
to experience! The Wrtnres of tlm 
damned were mere gnat-bites compared 
' to mine; for every vision, as I before <d>- 
8<!!rved> assumed the similitude of my 
OMTTi iiose, Ondhfs ^nso was an especial 
favorite in my dreams. He came ana« 
iiitarni w}th iny Grecian ancestor, and 
exhibited a magical minxir, in .which my 
own deformity was exagt^eraU’d. Some¬ 
times I used* to fancy myself wandcr^f 
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$ ing in ihc. summer midnight upon 
tho ^aat of‘ Pontus. I see the moon 
dealing athwart the horizonj,the clouds 
scuddir^ before thebrecze^ and the rest¬ 
less heaving his .vast sides with 

the uuGputh violence of a Vorfcshire 
ho|se-deaIcr« On a sudden the waves 
are lashed into foam^ and a bark appears 
in the distance^ row^ by a solitary out¬ 
cast. He approadtes uie rocky coast, 
hut it is transformed into a ledge of 
adamantine noses, against which the ves¬ 
sel splits, while Ovtdiits Naso (for he is 
the detested waU^nmxi) escapes to land, 
by grasping ray proboscis for a life-buoy. 
Sometimes I have imagined myself a 
commoner of Brazen-nase college, Ox¬ 
ford ; and sometimes that 1 have been 
the duke of Wellington, and that the 
freedom of the city of London was pre¬ 
sen tetl to me, in a gold snuff-box ; but 
tliat when I attempted to raise the Ihl, 
I found my own nose embalmed within it. 

But the most extraordinaiy and* un¬ 
connected of all my reveries, was one 
which I dreamed the other night* 1 
fancied that I was in the infernal regions, 
and by some invisible power was pro- 
elled towards a darning ocean that 
caved its ignited waves beneath me. 
Noses, instead of souls, seemed floating 
upon its fiery surface, and high above 
all, upon the curling summit of a distant 
billow, rose a fac-similc of luy own j)ro- 
boscis. As the remainder of my pers{)n 
approached the gulf, the clouds seemed 
formed of Lundy-foot. Vapours of 
Prince's-raixture mounted upwards from 
tlie abyss, and one wide universal 
titillation set Bie noses of tlju <latnnwl 
in action. Anon, the scene was cliaiiged, 
ami I stootl tlib only living thing, ami in 
a dull and baiTen wilderness. On the 
very verge of the horizon the burnished 
walls of a city of palaces presenkd 
themselves to my view, (kjlonnade upon 
colonnade, roof upon roof, rose in all 
the spiralpictiirefiq[uencsfiof CMiincse ar- 
<:hitccture7 the streets, magnificent anti 
spacioos/ and paved with inoltrn gold, 
branched off in fow diffctejudirecdous, 
and displayed—K>h I Ootl I the very ye^ 
memhrasice overpowers me—a row of 
grinning c<n;psc's rangetl rank and file on 
cither sfde, and bolding their nose# he*- 
tween thdir fingers^ Thrice I essayed 
tp pause*—but in vain; it supernatural 
kept hurrying nm onwards, and 
aa 1 passed down thife tremehoous regl-, 
ijient^df spectres, they became suddenly 
endued with ammattoii, diook thdr 


carious bones in mockery, and snuffied, 
each through his polypetalous j)rotu-. 
berance, the familiar burden ol ^ Old 
Nosey.' Then again ^ a change came . 
o*cr the spirit of my dream,' and 1 stood 
pnee more upon the sea-coast of Pontus, 
with l/iddms Nt/so for my comi>a- 
nion. He led me towards a lazar-bouse, 
where 1 beheld the tobacconists,of past 
ages buried in simft-bpxea instead of 
coliins. The earth that pillowed their 
skulls, was formed of the ashes of Ha- 
vannah segars; in lieu of nettles or roses, 
or the long grass of tho sepulchre, to¬ 
bacco shrubs bloomed upon their graves, 
and Indian cherootes, in a state of pri¬ 
mitive simplicity, blossomed under the 
very nose of tlm night-wind. The spec¬ 
tres no sooner heard my apyuoach, than, 
leaping at a bound from their coffins, 
they glided grimly towards mo, pinned 
me to earth, and crammed my unofibncl- 
ing proboscis with a titillating assortment 
of snuffs. In vain 1 shrieked fur mercy ; 
the wicked brutes only a;:::c^i‘avatcd my 
torments, until, exhausted with li4)rror, 
indignation, and disgust, I woke in a 
confinned delirium. 

Such are a small part of the miscrit a 
to which I am subjected, and which, 
in the brief intervals of relaxation, I 
have felt a melancholy pleasure in tail¬ 
ing. Pcradvcnttire tluy may be consi¬ 
dered as unwarrantable intrusions; but, 
if egotism be denied to the wretelud, 
wJuit consolation remains? For their 
truth * I can vouch, as also for the rr- 
racihf of tho traditiuu, whichliatli Ins n 
liamied down from generation to gene¬ 
ration of my ancestors. Omnipotent 
powers! why was I createcl? What 
deadly crime had I committed, that I 
should thus pay the penalty of sin? 
Mankind pertinadoasly avoid me. 'I'hey 
imagine tWt my malady is infectious, 
aml'tbat they shall catch it if they seek 
my society. Ev^n my ndalives abs< nt 
tbemsclvc?; as if they owed me money; 
and to see the laughter that juy appear¬ 
ance ftuivemliy creates, you would ima¬ 
gine that there were no taxes. In this 

♦ We cm also attest their truth ; for, in hlr. 
Mllh' late interesting and popular travels of 
Thaxlore Ducas, tlierc i^ 44 description of 
Michael Angdb's nose, which b somewhat 
sinufer to this unhappy gentleman’s, ill ichaers. 
however, is lightiar by Kmnc worth of 

Jirobfiscis, though hi ix-udiarity of tnatmftic- 
tore tfieic is a inan'clloti^reHiinbUHccbctwceu 
the two Eu. 
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distressing plight, the blue-bottles are my 
sole companions. They swarm with affec¬ 
tionate familiarity around me. 'Fhey 
cultivate the ac(}uaiiitance of my nose; 

and - — hut there flies one of them 

to the window. Hahl he is looking 
towards ine^ and I can tell by his face 
that burying a joke upon my mis- 
fortuin*. Damn him ! I will immolate 
tlio rascal !-- 

Forgive, my public, this exacerbation 
of a nervous tetnperamont. ^ I am no 
longer myself—the pride of manhood is 
criislicd, and in the Sensitive irritability 
of the moment, J faney that \ have be¬ 
come a laughing-stock to the very ver¬ 
min. ‘ jMc miserable! which way shall 
I fly ?’ Shall 1 go dowm into the gix at 
deeps? there too will my nose accompany 
me. Shall I take the Avings of the morn¬ 
ing, and flee unto the uttermost parts 
of the earth? thither will my nose 
flee also. How often, in tlie excess of 
sensibility, hav(^ i Ixcu tempted to ox- 
ckiim, with Shakspeare, 

^ Oh I thiittbis too, too siubljorn//c/fA would 

ihrir, 

Thaw, ar.d rt ^'ilvc itsilf intoa dew f 

and that thus united down to orthodox 
diiiunsions, I might enjoy the novelty 
of peace 1 Jlut no—such happiness is 
too visionary for realization i and in tlte 
grave—ill tlio cold grave alone—can my 
nose and luvs'-U* lir.d refuge. 

w_M.rcs IN Tin; coLxriiv, 

NO. im t 

VIOLtTISa. 

!M A ae ii 2Tth.—It is a dull grey morn¬ 
ing, \^hh a dewy fotding in the air; 
IVesh, hut not windy ; cool, but not 
cold ; -the very d iv lor a person newly 
jirrlvul from the heat, the glare, iho 
iioibo, and the fever of London, to plunge 
iiuo tln reinotc^l labyrinths of the coun¬ 
try, and regain tlie ivpase of mind, the 
calmness of hetirt, Avlilch has been lost, 
in that t?reat Ilahcl. I must go violat¬ 
ing—it is a necossity--and 1 must go 
alone: the sound of a voice, even my 
Lizzy’s, the touch of Mayflower’s heath, 
c'veh* the bounding ot Jier elastic foot, 
u^ndd disturb the serenity of feeling 
Avhich I am trying to recovoi’. I shall 
go quite alone, with my little basket, 
twisted like a beohive, which I love so 
wtIL hecauAc shf* gave it to mo, and 
koo}» saored to violets and to those whom 
i love; and I shall get out of the hgli 


roail the moment I can. I would not 
meet any one just now, even of those 
whom 1 best like to meet. 

Hal— Ik not that group—a gentle¬ 
man on a blood horse, a lady keeping pace 
with him so gracefully and easily—see 
how prettily her veil waves in the wind 
created by ncr own rapid motion!—and 
that gay, gallant bojr, on the gallant 
white Arabian, curveting at their side, 
hut ready to spring before them every 
instant—is not that chivalroua-looking 
party, Mr. and Mrs. M. and dear B.r 
No I the servant is in a different livery. 

11 is some of the ducal i’amily, and one 
of their young Etonians. I may go on. 

1 Khali meet no one now; for J have 
fairly left^the road, and am crossing the 
lea iiy one of those wandering paths, 
amidst the gorsc and the heath and the 
low broom, which the sheep and lainba 
have maile—a p ith turfy, elastic, thymy, 
sin<1 sweet even now. 

\V"c have the .good fortune to live in 
an imcr.closcd parish, and may thank 
the wise obstinacy of two or throe sturdy 
farnkrs, and tlie lucky uniJopularity of 
a ranting rniulcap lord of the manor, for 
preserving the delicious green patches, 
the islets of wiklcrness amidst cultiva¬ 
tion, which form pirhaps the j»t*culiar 
beauty of English scenery. The com¬ 
mon that i am passing now—the ka, as 
it is callc*l—is one ihe lovelk'St of 
these favored spots. It is a little shel¬ 
tered scene, retirin as it were, from 
the vdllago; sunk i julst hi;;h<.T lands 
— hijls would be ahiiost too grand a 
word; edgi.d n one side by one gay 
high road, and iiiteri cteil by another; 
and surrounded by : loobt pitturesquo 
confusion of meadow , cottages, farms, 
and orchards; with a jjeat pond in one 
corner, unusur y brii lu and clear, giv¬ 
ing a delightfiiroboL fidness and <iiy- 
Hght to the picture Tlic swallows 
haunt that pond; so do the cldidren. 
There is a merry groitp round it now ; 1 
have seldom ai?<^ it witliout one. (Chil¬ 
dren love water, clear, bright, sparkling 
water; it excites and feeds their ctt-» 
riosity; it is motion and life. 

The path tliat I am treading leads to 
a less lively sj>ot, to that large heavy 
building on one bide of the common 
whose WUd wings, jutting out far be-% 
yond the main botly^ occupy three ^idea 
of a square, and give a cold shadowy, 
look to the court. On one side is a 
gloomy ganlcn,with an old imndiggiqgin 
it, laid* out iu straight dark of Vegeta- 
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MesjpO^tdeA^ i?ttbb«tgoSj onioiis^ beans; all 
cart%tihd manMy as a newly dug grave, 
Nat n %wer or a {Lowing shrub! Not 
a roae**tSee:dr a cui^ant-bush! Nothing 
bntlbi^ sober melancholy use. Oh how 
dilS^retit from the long irregular slips 
of the cottage-^rdens^ with their gay 
bdn^es of polyanthuses and crocuses^ 
tlieir wallflowers,’Ending sweet odou^ 
through the'narrow easement, and their 
gooseberry-trees, bursting into a bril-t 
liancy of leaf, whose vivid greenness has 
tlid effect of a blossom on the eye! Oh 
how different! On the other side of 
this gloomy abode is a meadow of that 
deei> intense emerald hue, which denotes 
the presence of stagnant water, sur¬ 
rounded by willows at regular\iistances, 
and, like the garden, separated from the 
common by a wide, inoat-like ditch. 
I'hat is the parish work-house. All about 
it is solid, substantial, use^l j^but so 
dreary! so cold! so dark! There are 
chiUbreu in the ebUrt, and yet all is silent: 
I always hurry past tliat place, as if it 
were a prison, llestraint, sickness,.age, 
extreme poverty, misery, which I have 
no power to remove or alleviate,—these 
are the ideas, the feelings, which the 
si^t of those Walls excites; yet, per- 
hapsr, if not certainly, th^ contain less 
of that extreme desolation than the 
morbid fancy is apt to paint. There 
will be found order, cleanliness, food, 
clothing, warmth, rtefiige for the hpme- 
lef?8, medicine and attendance for the 
sick, rest and suffidency for old a^e, 
and sympathy, the fine and active sym^ 
pathy which die poor show to the poor, 
for the unhappy. There may be worse 
places than a parish work-house—and 
yet I hurry past it. The feeling, the 
pre^iudice will not be controlled. 

The end of the dreary garden edges 
off into a clososheltercu lone, wander^ 
inl and winding, like a rivulet, in gentle 
* aiUttosities/ (to use a word dneo applied 
by'Mr. Wilbirforce to the Thames at 
Henley) amii^ greea^ meadows, all 
alive 'with cattle; sheep, and beautiful 
lamb^ in the very spring and wwle of 
their tottering prettiness; or iSdds' of 
arable land, more lively still with troops 
of stot^hg, bean-setters, women and 
children, in all varieties of CosUime and 
color; and ploughs and harrows, with 
their whistling boys and Sicaily carters, 
going through, with a slow and plodcUng 
industry, th&main business of mis busy 
s^lion. What work beah^tting is! 
Wl^at a reverse of th^ posM^m assigned 


to. man to disringuish him from the 
beasts, of the fledd I Only^ think of stoop¬ 
ing fbr six, eight, ten hours aday,diT41ing 
holes in the earth witli a little stick, 
and then dropping in the beans one by 
one. 71107 arc paid aceording. to the 
quantity they plant; and some of the 
poor women used to be accused of clump¬ 
ing thetn-**that is say, dropping more 
than one bean into a holb. It seems to 
me, considering the temptation, that not 
to clump is tobc very piimacle of 
haman virtue. 

Another turn in. the lanoy and we 
come to the old house standing amongst 
the high elms—the' old farm-house, 
which always, 1 don't know why, carries 
back my imagination to Shakspeare's 
days. It k a loqg, low, irregular build¬ 
ing, with one room, at an angle from the 
housoi' covered ■’with ivy> fine white- 
veinetl ivy; tin? first floor of die main 
building prqfecting and supported by 
oaken beams, and one of the windows 
below, with its old casement and knig 
narrow panes, fe>rming the half of a slial- 
low hexagon. A porch with seats in it, 
surmounted by a pinnacle, i>ointcd roofs, 
and clustered chimneys, complete the 
picture. Alas! it is little else but a 
picture! The very walls are crumbling 
to decay under a careless landlord and 
a ruined tenant. 

Now a few yards farther, and I reach 
the bank- Ah! 1 smell them already— 
their ^ exquisite |>erfunie steams and 
lingers in tins moist heavy air. Through 
tlris little gate, and along the grCwi" 
south bank of this green wheat-field, 
and thoy^ burst upon me,, the lovely 
violets, in tenfold loveliness I 'riie 
ground Is covered with them, white and 
purple, enameling the short dewy grass, 
iooking but the more vividly colored 
under the dull, leaden sky. 7'here they 
lie by hundreds, by thousands. In former 
years 1 haye bifen used to watch them 
fFom^the tiny green bud> till one or two 
^leiuto bmm.' -They never came oit 
hie before in such a sudden and luTtu- 
riant glory^of rimpio beauty,—and I do 
really owd^iie pure and genuine pleasttre 
to' feverish London I How beautifcdly 
areplaced^, on riiio sloping bank, 
with the ,palm l^'ancbes waving over 
tbcih, fttU and mixing 

tbinr honeyed iicent witH tlib more deli¬ 
cate violet odour I How tratispafent and 
smooth fend lusty are the branebes, full 
ofr sap and^lifc \ And there; just by the 
old/mossy root, is a superb tuft of 
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roaes^ with a yellow buttofly floating 
over >tlicni> atid looking like a flower' 
lifted up by the air.. What happiness 
to sit on this turfy knoll> and fill my 
basket with the blossoms 1' Wliat a 
newal of heart and mind! To ait in 
such a scene of peace and sweetness is 
again to be fearless and gay and gentle as 
a child. Then it is that thought becomes 
poetry, and feeling religion. Then it is 
that we arc happy and good. Oh tlmt my 
whole life could pass floating on bhss- 
iul and imioctiit sensation, enjoying in 
peace and gratitude the common^ldciss- 
iiigs of nature, thankful above all for 
the simple habits, the healthful tem¬ 
perament,’^rhich render them so dear! 
Alas! who may dare expect a, life of 
such happiness ? But 1 can at least 
•snatch and prolong the fleeting pleasure, 
can All my basket with pure flowers, 
and my heart wflli pure thouglits; can 
gTatlden my little home with their sweet¬ 
ness ; can "divide my treasures with one, 

. a dear one, who cannot seek them; can 
see theiiT when 1 shut my eyes; and 
<lreani of them when I fall asleep. 

^ xVI. 


TJiK CAMimpaii Drc.\w«noN'. 

(Coniivu Oil from pa^r 15d. J 

Ox the second evening that our party 
asseinhled, the gentlivinan we have desig- 
nate<l Euphronius was declared the one 
wlio.se lor compelled him to be their en¬ 
tertainer for the overling. (Jamilla heard 
this with great pleasure, observing, 

^ that she had ceased to like sentimental 
lovc-stoiies,find she hoped liewoukltell 
lier somethiug chat was neither mawkish 
nor sorrowful/ 

‘ 1 will give you,'replied Bfr. 

^ a round itnvaniished circumstauce, pre*^ 
cisely as J witnessed it four or live years 
ago, and which made oti 

jny own miiul of a nature so indelible, 
so novel, and so full of merriment, that 
although the tkstidious mav sneer, and 
the aflected. may frown, 1 shall ever con¬ 
sider it as a.lucky incident in inyAifci 
since it gave inCa now view of the everw 
varying and everfintcresting study of btM 
man nature, in its least sophisticated 
state, and of the genuine mamiem of m 
ago^that will soon exist only in Uils de-^ 
scrt]>tkrti of mcmorisil; . ' : ‘ 

‘ In passing throiigh Yorkshire, in 
iny way to (Jamhridge (whidi is a long 
jourm'y fh>m my native place), I *M'a» 


induced to pass a day or two with an 
old schoolfellow whom I had not seen for 
some years, and who received me witlt 
all the hospitality and hearty joy ousness 
of early life. He^ided with his mother 
and a large family of brothers and sis¬ 
ters, of whom he was about a year be¬ 
come the head; they lived upon a family 
estate, which was aided by a‘ iai^e farm 
held on easy terms, and bore every ap¬ 
pearance ol’ that wealth which is tile re¬ 
sult of industry and good itimiagement as 
much as hereditary possession. 

* As I did not reach my place of desti¬ 
nation till midnight op tno Saturday, and 
rose late, I was not expected to attend 
church in the morning ; but, as dinner was 
served precisely atone, 1^ accompanied tiie 
family to the afternoon service. Scarcely 
were we seated, when a party anivetl im 
the adjoining pew, who appeared to en- 
gi^oss 80 entirely the eye and tlie mind of 
my friend, that all other worship was 
evidently foiwtteTi; and he whispered 
audibly,* ‘ That is Mrs, Jes^p and her 
eldest daughter, and her son: he is 
younger than 1 am, but we are mrticuhr 
friends—those two pretty girls are her 
youngest ilaugliters/ 

‘ * And who is Mrs, Jessop?' said L- 
‘ ‘ Ohl she\Vjll udl you herself by and 
by ; for wc shall join them after church 
—don’t you think Betsy a very pretty 
girl? Miss Jessop, 1 mean/ 

‘ ‘ I cerminly did think so, but not in 
the sense of iny friend Brooke, wlioiu 1 
l)crccivttl to be more than half seas 
ot'cr in love, and for his sake I observed 
the girl more critically than 1 shouht 
have done. She was less pretty than 
either of her sisters, and she had somc- 
wluit of timidity that almost ainmmtcd , 
to melancholy in her countenance 
it was so full of artless gentleness, ami 
fianiniiie delicacy, timt 1 couhl not' for’’ 
a moment wonder at his choice. M[rs. 
Jesspp ^was, hovveverr a woman calcti- 
lated to eclipse all her daughters in the 
eyes of a atranger: she was very tall, 
yi^lry well matle, very well drived, and 
still young enough to be very hand¬ 
some. read every word of the ser~ 
vice in a Joutl, clear voice, along/witli 
the minister, on whon> slie flx<?d h<sc 
eyes, a,nd I verily believe never witb«- 
drew them till the service was over^, 
when she walked straiglU out" of hcfe 
ppW» wi thout apmaring to see ona of. her. 
'o«i^bboui‘s. In the chur4>yard we ^uim 
her surrounded by. many ; bbl abo fmt 
sU aside in her afllnAwnate greetiirgsfto 
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Mr&Bvoak^ miiier fkmihr^ wlio seemed 
^ an established poitit^ 
tha€j!i^.aiid her )rbiing ^mily would go 
US; a circumstance I certainly 
.4a8lr^; for I admired them all. 

f Thautyoh/ saul Mrs. Jessop; ^but 
I think I would raUier that Mr. llrooke 
friend of bjis/ii would go with 
m-j f<^ you see I've a curiosity to talk 
with 'un^ as I cannot remember that 
ever I was near to a coUege-man^ or any 
kind of an unfinished parson; there¬ 
fore, if so be it s agreeable, they shall go 
home with us: We've plenty o' beds at 
Orumperly llall, and as some rides and 
some walks, they may do as they* like. 
What say ye, Mr. Brooke ? Will ye go 
with us?' 

As may be expected, Mr. Brooke liked 
to go, and it is certain 1 liked it too. lie 
walked with the two daughters x I took 
son’s horse; Miss Jessop shared the 
well-appQiinted of her mother, to 
, 1 the evident mortification of my friend. 

* I found fli-umperly Hall a hugef, 
.ancient mansion; bearing about it,how- 
feta?, ah ai? of i’ormcr consequence and 
]|rese!nt comfort. A farmer boy and a 
decent bailiff took our horses at a ^ar- 
den^gatfe, and ‘Mrs- Jessop led the way 
‘ hp n long walk bordere<l by espaliers to 
the hall^door. it opened on an immense, 
eavem-iike looking room, die dimen- 
fiions of whi^ Were utterly impervious 
to the faint rays of the candle; but as 
it wa^ supported by two excellent large 
bay-wimk>wed rooms, one of which was 
fornished as a drawing-room, the other 
was the sitting-room of the family. At 
the back of this was an immense kitchen, 
whereblazed afire that would have cooked 
a college dinner, on either side of w^hich 
wer% two long oaken lang-scttics (the 
feUciehl British sofa), and the whole roof 
was Completely covered with flitches of 
bacon, hams, tongues, and pieces of 
buhg'b^f* 

Into this place mine hostess stuped 
to afefe that two of her tliree 
}i»d liqeumed from ^ church, and • 

to, attend iheir dairy tluties, and 
that the' third preparing, the hU}^ 

jpileg of muffins ana tea**cakes, which 
rendered that * beverage a substantial 
meal. Tn her onlers, as in her praj^rs, 
Mr«. Jfessop eW spbke at ihfe :tfep of 
her voice, which lut^ly wa? not an Hh- 
pieaaabtone: and although herlanguage 
Wifca'decidedly provincial^yet it ^ not* 
auffidsatly s<rto^ be ofRmidvi*. On en- 
icthig her parlour, she sefeed hny hand. 


and led me Erectly to the great' dmir, 
a place rarely "coveted at twenty; and 
when she liad placed me there, she made 
me three several ourtsiesi ^ I rose up in 
distress; but slie cmupellCd me to sit 
down, saying, in a ton^ Of authority, 
* Young gentleman, I am looking to 
what you will b^ not to what you are.' 

^ I blessed myself that J was alone.— 
Mrs. lYessop took a chJtfr dose by me, 
and s4)on fulfilled Brookes predic¬ 
tion. She told mfe * who she was/ be¬ 
ginning with an apology that she had 
not done it before, truly observing 
had had no time. You sec, sir, my 
father was a tendnt on thij|[ estate in a 
/iWr way, and I Used to come", and come, 
to the hall here lo see Mr. JeSsop's house¬ 
keeper, for he was a kind of a lonely 
old bachelor, and when 1 was about 
fifteen he began ta notice me, and when 
1 was about seventeeif my poor father 
died, and then he began to noticeme more; 
and so he told the housekeeper, and she 
told me, that instead of going to service 
I might come here and rtiarry the master, 
and so l>e mistress of Orumperly Hall. 
It "Would have turned many peoples 
heads, sir ; for you see it was like put¬ 
ting bracelets on Rebecca's amis, when 
she had been drawing water for camck, 
to make sich as me into a squire's lady. 
To be sure, lie was going on to sixty 
year old, and was an absolute sir/it for 
slovenliness; and as to this whole house, 
it was a kind of dungeon ; but 1 hrotight. 
him round and round, till 1 got half the 
rookery cut down, all the garden cleared, 
the windows opened, the rooms papered : 
and as to him i why I tidied hun up till 
all the parish said he was the hand- 
smnestold man in it; and'tis a plain 
case, as all the world may ace, that I 
brought him the six prettiest children in 
the whole wapentake. I managed evriy 
thing; farmed his land, bemght hfs 
cattle, sold hisf ^heep, bred Iris horses, 
saw to bis dairy,’gfe>V his com, enclosed 
his common right, incrcas^l his pro¬ 
perty on all sides, and s^t^him off* in every 
way, for I always behave^ as^ Sarah did 
to Abraham; made ray curtsy to hipi 
ni^hf and morning, amf never sate down 
tb one meal before him all the days I 
his wife., I never went to a merry- 
meeting: Or k dafiep without him; ai'd 
for three y^rs th4t he were paralytic, 
ndtfifcr bit/nor drop went ^wn his 
poor mouth but Was a my feeding. I fievOr 
saw a neighbour'a fire-^side in ajl 'that 
tim^,'add only went obc^ a month to 
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church on sacrament clays^ and that 
was to pray for him. —Now, sir, that’s 
what 1 call doinpj rny duty; but I 
should be glad of your opinion; for un¬ 
doubtedly at college you sift all these 
things to the bottom, much more than 
an ignorant woman cau do in a country 
place/ 

' To my great relief, the whole party 
and the tea equipage entered; but Mrs. 
Jessop resumed.—* W^ell, sir, 1 brought 
up iny children in obedience also, for 
they never thought much of doing as they 
saw their.mother do: I sent my boys to 
school, and 1 got a governess (a real 
lady) for my girls, and fray the hour 
she came into the house I gave ’em up. 

I said to her, says f. Miss, I know you to 
be my superior, and in one end of my 
house I anpoint you mistress; but I 
hope you *11 remember to make my childer 
recollect constantly that lamed, or un- 
larned, I’m their tender inotlier, and 
squire Jessop’s lawful wife, and more¬ 
over, that I’m no fool.—Well, sir, slie 
did all this and more, and never people 
agreed better—she's raan-ied now, and a 
great loss I have of her; but I shall now 
act by my own judgment, and marry 
my children in the scripture way, be¬ 
ginning with ikdsy; wouldn’t you ad¬ 
vise it r isn’t it proper, sir ?’ 

‘ ‘ IXTtiiinly, madam,' answered 1, 
looking at llntoke. ‘As to that, she has 
Jirc lovers, and tliat’s tlse onlv tiling 
tliat puzzles me/ So saying, Mrs. Jes- 
ftop sunk at once into a reverie as pro¬ 
found as lier late communications uad 
been rapid; it was evident that she was 
really in anxiety. 

‘ Tea was over-*a party W'as assembled 
round the piano-forte: Miss ilessop and 
her second sister, a lovely girl in her 
oightcontli year, were performing a duet, 
when the door suddenly opened, and a 
young man of genteel person and fine 
open countenance enterecl, whose voice 
indicatiMl that lie was from die south of 
England. 

‘ ^ Mr. Shacklcton !* cried young Jes¬ 
sop in joyful surprise/ 

* ‘ Mr. Shacklctou I’ faintly ejaculated 
Betsy, as tlie blood nisliei! in twrents 
to her cheek, and thence oven to the ends 
of her trembling Ungers. 

‘ ‘ Well! to he sure, 1 am glad tp s^ 
you, sir,’ said Mrs.. Jessop, in her 
tone, ‘ hut pray what has brought you 
so all of a sudden id GrumpctiV Hall 
again?’ 

‘ ‘ f am commissjloued by my uncle to 

voT.r n. 


f o to Scotland, respecting an estate be 
as purchased there. 1 wished to make 
the journey on horseback, but the wea¬ 
ther is so severe, 1 find 1 cannot do it; 
so I have settled to proceed in the cqach 
on Tuesday morning early, a plan which 
enables me to devote a day to you/ 

These words drew a warm smile from 
the dove eyes of Betsy, and a bitter sigh 
from my friend, while they seemed to 
plunge Mrs. Jessop into a new abyss of 
thought, from which idle startecl by tell¬ 
ing the servant to prepare another bed ;* 
observing unceremoniously, ‘ that the 
new comer must have the best bed, and 
the green one must be got ready for me;' 
and it soon became plain that she cared 
not how soon we all retired, for our sub¬ 
stantial supper afforded no excuse for 
sitting up; she said, ‘ that indigestion 
was £dl a ’matter of fancy, and that on 
Sunday night it was every body’s duty to 
go to bed soon,* appealing to me, as the 
most learned man in the company, on so 
knotty a point. 

^ The sorrowful looks of my friend, 
my late journey, and the actual fear 
that JMrs. Jessop’s commanding eye and 
loud voice inspired, made me very sub¬ 
servient to her will. I retire<l—had an 
excellent bed,—and was soon drowned* 
ill that sweet oblivion unknown to my 
jealous and anxious friend. 

‘ I was awakened at an early hour, and 
whilst it was yet perfectly dark, by 
an uncommon combination of [all those 
i^unds which belong to a farm-yard in 
broad day. Young pigs were squalling^ 
geese cackling, hens chuckling outrage¬ 
ously ; the tongut-3 of men and maids 
were heard in clamorous debate, and 
above all, the loud, soiioroUvS tones of 
their mistress, issuing oc^imands with 
tiiie force and precision of a m-enadicr 
colonel, at the very moment the house 
clock struck throe. 

Astonished by the circumstance, 1 
made'toy way to the window, and then; 
perceived a number of lanterns moving 
about in all directions, aaid Mrs. Jessop 
no oUjerwisa altered in dress than by a 
silk handkerchief tied about her head, 
stalkiug about from place to place, 
accompanitHl by her myrmidons, who 
evidently went forth on the work of 
alaugiter. I sliuddereil, and returned 
to bed* ^ 

Presently I heard a mighty chopping, 
then .the sounds of a chum, ami above 
all, the unceasing hurry of voices—in 
vain I moved from side to ^ide, remcm- 
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ihe bnstje of management clc- 
scribe<l in? the Rambler, and the con- 
epithets of Mary Wolstone- 
the ‘ s<juare-elbowed family 
no anticipation of good cheer 
Otmlo'compensate me, no expression of 
rage luottago mo; ao the first streak 
i^tnomlhg I arose, ami huddling on my 
clothes, made to the scene of action. 

' I was met on my way by the iudefa-^ 
tigable Mrs. Jessop, who observ'e<l * sJie 
was coming to call me up, as she con¬ 
sidered my presence in her house of the 
greatest importance in such an awful 
af^r as was come to pass.' 

^ What is the matter, dear matlam ?' 
said I, in alann. * Why,- sir, the matter 
is thia'n; but here cornea Mr. Brooke, 
so r^U tell you both together:—^last 
night, when you were aUgon^ to b^l, I 
stopped Mr. Shackleion, and 1 said to 
him, says I; young man^ this is five 
times that you nave pretended to cOirie to 
see my ton, when all the time it is in 
tlruthi»Ydtt«^*fer,which I found out last 
year. I know that you 're afraid of your 
unde tliinkii^ my Betsy not ridi 
etiot^h j and if your fears goes to giving 
her up, why din you once dare to enter 
iay hou^ again ?. ‘ But they do not 
htoount to any such thing, my dear 
mafarn,' says he; * on the contrary, I 
have every reason to believe my uncle 
will consent, for he wishes to see me 
married before he dies, and I wish it 
myself.* 

* ^ Then, says I, so he may, for you 
shall marry Betsy in the morning; then 
go into Scotland and leave her with me, 
ami by the time you come hack, I will so 
rig her, and to portion her too, as no 
man need be ashamed of her.' ^ 

^ ^ So sayahe to me, with ^uite a jump 
To-mdrroi^ ! ma^m! to-morrow! 
'tts impossible/ 

< Sosays I, * Wdl,Mt*Shacfcleton, then 
bid hbrfaraWeH to^nrigh^ ; for so sure to 
you 're alive, you We seen your last of her 
-Hshe slmll be your wife to-morrow, or 
Mr. Br^^'a wife to> 4 nerrow month, 
he*aOg<K^ nfon, 
and though not ^uftc to her fancy, she *n 
oometound bt time and like him/ 

'' Well, gentlemen; at that moment 
down fell p^r Betsy on the j9oor,-as if 
she'd bin shot^c was almost emsod, 
and I was^ little bdter; b#t^ the upshot 
of all this is, that tifey 'll be lUartiea this 
vtry morning; I’tse j^opsVed every thing 
T-^we'll have a glorious we<h^g, and a 
fensous danced uiid 1 shall'^think it a 


most uxmeighbohrly thing, if you, Mr. 
Brooke, and all your family is'nt here: 
but 1 Vc no time for talking: my custards 
are on the hre; if they boil, J 'in ruined/ 

‘ Away sheran>ana iMxxr Brooke, with 
a most whimsical, air^of distress, for he 
could scarcely forlxear laughing, entreatod 
me to stay, whilst he went out liimself 
to borrow a horse; which having 8c*ciired, 
lie gallo|>cd away without taking leave 
of the family: 1 soon afterwards saw 
the bridegroom looking scarcely less 
rueful* ' The moment Mrs. Jessop per-, 
ceived him, she told him that the horses 
ivere saddled, tlie friends she had sent 
for were come, and he must lose not a 
moment in setting out for the licence. 

* But how is Betsy ?' ‘ I don't know. 

1 ordered her to go sleep, and if t^lie 
hasn't done as 1 bid her, 'twill be the 
first time; and 1 hope for once you'll 
obey me too/ 

The party were soon out of sight, 
and long before their return, three post- 
ebaist's had arrived,^ the )H»tilions and 
horses covered with v/edding-favors ; 
and then first the ])oor abashe<l bride, 
pale and almost unbelieving all she saw, 
made her ap|)earance, leaning upon her 
eldest brother, to whom she was most 
fondly attached. The sight of her thus 
pale and trembling at once animated 
the bridegroom with tmleniess and re¬ 
solution ; ai^from that moment it is only 
justice to say, that no young man could 
aeijuit himself with more tender and 
gratefpl attention. Thu young peo¬ 
ple assembled were hastily arranged in 
the carriages; but so many had been 
invited to return from the church, where 
they were appointeil to meet tlmn, that 
it was finally, determined that 1 sliould 
not go. I tnereforc made ond of a large 
party who had collected all the ohl shoes 
in tlifc house to throw after the carriage j 
and I then diseovercd.IVfrs. Jessop her¬ 
self standing at a little ditoance, too ah- 
sorlx'd in contemplation of her own ab¬ 
rupt work to heed the joyful noise and 
about her—-her liands were 
lifted up as in prayer, tlie tears were 
streaming: from her eyes, and; her coun- 
tenaitee rekhlbited even the of 

It ser.sfiulity which appeared hitherto 
forcigii to her nature; at length she 
siarUd suddenly from hir trance, and 
. rah to resume^her busy duties. 

‘ Under the night labours, and tho ad¬ 
mirable arirangement of the motlipr, the 
wedding party, altlmugh at a iHstancc of 
four miles frmiii tlic town whm; the mar- 
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riage was.celcbiratcdj and three in aeon* 
trary direction irom the place wheretbe 
licence was bon^bt^ yet arrived at church 
within tlie canonical hour, and returned 
with the carriages literally crammec!^ and 
also attended by a numerous'patty on 
lioraeback. All were conducted into 
the drawing-room, where I found my¬ 
self compelled to play gentletnan-iisher 
to a multitude'of peojde, who had been 
.nssenibletl so suddenly^ tliat they scarcely 
comprehended the reason, not one of 
whom I could by any chance have seen 
before- A very speedy aurntnona to 
dinne r in the nail obviated all dif* 
bculties. A prodigious fire blazing up 
the chimnoy, a long tjable^ set the whole 
length of this immense room, at the 
top of which stood tlie majestic figure 
of our hosteso in eearlet tafibta,/witb 
the lirid^proom on her right, redrest^ 
and full of smiles and sun^i^ic; the 
bride on her left;> still jpale and shrink- 
uig, was tt-aily a very nne picture, seen 
dimly tlnrough the smoko wliidi rose tn 
fragrant clouds 1‘rom the well covered 
table, and, aidetl by the sharp frost and 
the long ride, drew even the admiration 
of tlie young ladies from tlie mtrre&tiHir 
spectacle. Lc^t colkge festivals, and 
ovort civic fetes, * hide their diminished 
liinids;* when compared with the rapid 
init abundant preparatimts of our hostess, 
who, now placing the ofiiciating clergy¬ 
man, who had returned with them, at 
the Ijotmm of the table, called out aloud 
‘ that every young man must find a 
la«ly, sit flown by her, take coiie of her, 
and be merry as lads and lasses ought 
to be on such occasions, for all* cere¬ 
mony was unproixjr (now the parson had 
finishwl hu work| in a true Vorkditre 
wedding like this. ^ 

* VVe sat down, and, by'the aid of my 
fur pjirtner, Miss Brooke, 1 soon learned 
the names, s>utunis and expectations uf 
most of the party, who were all young 
t>e{>ple, save the clergyman, tu^o ^of 
whose family wt^e also 'present j and f 
will venture to assert, tlmt his majesty's 
domitiious could not have produced a 
greater number of pretty ^rls, and 
handsome youi^ fellows, witli yet a 
considerable' > variety of character, as 
many were* from tlie neighbotiruig town> 
;is. well aa from the ilistant parts oft the 
country. W'e had a young lawyer ju»t 
arrived from Londcm, a merchant frotii 
Uiissia, and another from Lfebon, 
surgeon from Edinburgh, and his friend 
from Jrt'laitd, two ofiicers, amV—— 


* But the dinner, dear m ! what liad 
you for dinner r' cried Camilla. 

' What a question ? but I will answer 
you to the best of my remembrance. 
At the top was a large boiled turkey,, 
surrounded by four noble puUeU; at 
the bottom a'mighty sirloin of beef: to 
my right 1 found a fillet of veal, which 
had its fellow opposite ; and 1 reuwmber 
(^ving a baked 'ham of exquisite fia- 
vour. There were also roasted turkeys 
and fowls, to match their boiled c<nn- 
panions, and great care had been taken 
to put all things' in pairs- We had 
two roast pigs, two sparenribs, two 
geese, two couple of ducks, two tongues, 
two dishes of sausages, two hares, two 
leash of partridges, two pheasants, two 
magnificent calve8‘*heads haishttl, two— 

1 can get no farther, yet i know I am 
far short, for,^ with the exception of fish^ 
for which we 'were too far inland, there 
were pairs of ev^ tiling. But the most 
laudable pact of our entertainment, in 
the opinion of all the misses, was tliat 
which followed—^ pair of magnificent 
plum-puddingSy swimming in brandy- 
sauce, a pair of superb trifies, rivaling 
the glaciers in theij shining whiteness, 
immense dishes of curds, composed of 
coagulated cream, flummery of the same 
materials, and custards without end— 
to say nothing of a whole regiment of 
smoking a|}phvpies> bowls of raspberry 
cream, gay glasses graced by syniped 
oranges, a mighty pjTamid of minced 
pics, matched by another of crtfnberry 
tarts, and jellies eiiovr to support a re¬ 
giment, Well might every wife and 
widow in the parish be called (as in truth 
tliey were) to aid the preparation, and 
assist in the future dmolition of such a 
mighty accumulation- It is, however," 
tmty truth, to say that all die invited 
cUd honour to the feast; a more happy, 
innocent? and mirtbfeil assemblage coukl 
not ho tbund, but it is certain all lite¬ 
rally obeyed die comipauda of our liead ; 
whose voice no sally of mirth, no chal- 
Ict^e of wine, no clatter of plates, no 
h\m iVoitt die distant scullery, deprived 
of itS'power to entbree attention ; and 
when sheceniumnded a song, noapoloj^: 
Mms even ; when she enforced si¬ 

lence, sUehee ensuetl: our obligntions 
her, were infinite, for, with nil this, she 
yet was the prime leader to our mirdi. 

^ In alnnit three hours the scrape of a 
fiddle was heard, and at the sound away 
rudicd the girls to prepare for die dance, 
and in another moment die. gentlemen 
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wetc ,le<l into , the drawdnff-toom. In 
nwbed tW attendants^ amt the tables 
were s^jeedily dismembered and widi- 
dr^wn; whilst we were engaged 
to a noiby tea-drinking, our late scene 
of festivity converted into a cheerful 
baU-toom, by the distribution of lights 
and green branches, clean sweeping and 
light benches, in lieu of heavy chairs. 
Three decent violins, and a lad with a 
tabor and pii^, constituted the orchestra, 
which was fixed in a window-seat, and 
so well supplied with good liquor as to 
ensure unremitting efforts. 1 had the 
honor of leading the bride to the top 
(by command), and from the time I re- 
signed her, enjoyed a succession of good 
partners, for was evidently still too 
umch agitated for dancing—then we 
did dance 1 ye g«Kls, how we did dance I 
some ' on the liglit fantastic toe/ atid 
some with heels as heavy as theiif own 
carthorses, but every one with hearts 
p light, and countenances as haj^y, as 
if care and sorrow were unknown in the 
world; and the keen storm which was 
known to exist without seemed only to 
dve more zest to our enjoyments within. 
The second dance was led off by Mrs. 
Jt^sop and the parson, and was ad¬ 
mirably performed; after which we saw 
the good man (fwhose cheerful kindness 
has endeared him to my‘memory) no 
more, as he returned in one of the 
chaises to the town, but permitted Ins 
daugliters to remain. 

^ A short pause cnsueil while we were 
on a new dance; for our mistress 
of the revels was urging a glass of cherry 
brandy bn the departing guest. In a 
few raoiucnts she returned from What 
she calleil the kotme, but I have do 
gradingly termed, the kitchen, and was 
miquestionably the servant hall of 
fqrmer "days,,. Op'her arm waa leantog 
an old man/ whose thick mulE?.white 
Toefe formdd a ibid of silver frame- 
^ ^??/tofrowed facie,, which ex** 
hibited* a sm|;ttlar> ephtr^ to that of 
the voung bnea around SSito. He was 
m down to tfe waV^t jdace by ti*o 
we, as we understood, to look at our 
oapcittg; an; object of JfcKghtfuUnt^reijt 
to the t^nbgr and all of whom 

^permitj^ ihe mir^ qu this grand 
occasion. Wio, bride , was surrounded 
oy it jproupe of young friends, to whom 
epe was, in her usual,, meek aceehts, 
J^vmg the liguire; wlmn she tmned and 
mw the old man, to whom she instantly 
new v/jth a cJ^ty and joyful eager¬ 


ness of look her anxious heart had not 
hitherto allowed her to wear on this 
eventful day. 

‘ ^ George ! my good old friend, how 
durst you venture out such a nighHas 
Uiis?* 

* ^ My honey Jove, I could na stky.w 
hame,at'thy wedding, sne J donned my 
claeg and came off^ thof it were l>ed-time 
—ah, 1 was feared thy husband wad sot 
off to Lunnun wi thee/ 

. ^ Mr. Shackleton no-w joined them, 
and the old man rose to make him a 
profound how, saying ^ Yell excuse me, 
sir,w'hen 1.talk to Miss Betsy so (though 
she be your lady now), for 1 was her fea¬ 
ther's auldest servant—and I nursed lier 
ever since she was born, and I know the 
heart on her better than any body. 
the b(«t child that ever God made, so I 
hope ye’ll excuse me saying /tom-// and 
it's my way, and, dear heart, riu 
got too old to mend my manners.' 

‘ ^ iieorge Hewit, George Hewit, sit 
down/ cried Mrs. Jessop; ^ a i'aithful 
servant at eighty-iivo, and the friend 
of my father, has a right to sit in a 
lord's presence—^but why did ye leave 
your hat?' 

*.Awdy ran the bridegroom, and, as 
he returned with the old man's hat, 
the look of joy, j>ride, gratitude, and 
love, which rose to the cheek, and 
sparkled in. the eyes of the bride, banish¬ 
ing, in a moment, the timid anxiety 
and even alarm tvhich liad dwelt there 
during the day, was ab‘%oluudy tUlight- 
ful; and it rose to rajHnre as the old man 
said, on taking his hat, ^ Ay, niy honey! 
he'is ojie o' th' right sort, 1 see,'aiKra 
bonny Ijwl too—God bless ye baith; and 
he m/H blesa ye/ 

^ The dance inoveil on; I looked some 
time afiter, and saw the old man last 
asleep on one able of the fire, and our 
hostess on the other, which was no 
womler, coasUlt»ring her fatigues—after 
a,while, botih. were missiiig, m well as 
other persons to the party, hut wo still 
danced ot sang through tlie night, as it 
appcpieci^ for our first notice of morning 
arose fVenu tlie slmll voice of our hostess, 
refreshed by a few hours* repose, bawling 
at tlio taddegreom's <Ioor. 

^ ^ M toll you get up this minute, or 
I'll never own yo for a son of miiie-;:- 
breakfast is ready, your horse is saddled, 
and pur place is taken in the coach.* 

^ All p^iding^ all resistance was vain, 
and, in half an hour, ixwr .shackletoa 
came forth, looking ruefully at tlic sb'Ct 
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ATid snow^ and at die abundant proofs that 
his wedding bad not been all a dream, 
with which our appearance furnished 
liim; but the inexorable niolher, steady 
to “lier purpose, niingKng promises* of 
'^j||mtbrt witli threats of his uncle's dis- 
’pea«ure, fairly drove liim and her eldest 
'sdn out of the liouse, as the young man 
kindly resolved to ride with him to the 
coach. After this the ladies retired to 
bed, and the gentlemen went home. 
Airs. Jossop lent me a good horse, and 
gave me many a pressing invitation for 
the future, and \ returned {although 
jaded) with an impression of extraor¬ 
dinary good-will towards her for the 
good qualities, and even great jwwers 
she evinced, though'mingled with an 
authoritative self-will that could rarely 
be endured. I have to thank her for a 
scene of hilarity unequaied in my me¬ 
mory, and an exhibition of true old 
hospitality perfectly unique; since it not 
otily roachnl from the highest to the 
lowest pe r'^011 in her circle, hut was ex¬ 
tended to the animals; fiir 1 learnetl that 
c*v(Ty boisc alwit the place had a double 
allowance of corn, and it is certain that 

tin? (logs had a jovial time of it.'- 

' But her <kughter, sir! the poor 
bride, what became of her V 
‘ From my friend Brooke I learned 
that the mother strictly fulhiled her 
agreement; and, such were the gentle 
graces and amiable (jualities of Betsy, 
that the hasty marriage was not only 
Utrgivon, but she became the darling of 
the old gemU’uiiiii, who took the young 
couple into his house, and scarcely suf- 
hred Betsy out of his sight. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing a little heir 
before liis death, v/hich put thgni iu 
possession of a noble estate ia Kssex; 
'where they now live happy even to a 
proverb, ami respected by all their 
neighbourhood. Yet the preal success 
in this match by no means pervertetl 
the good sens?' of tlm nwther, or made 
her s(*ek for more rich lovers. On tho 
contrary, she IwfttowiHl her second 
ihiughtiT on my friend Brooke, whoije 
sister she aecfpU^d f(ir the heir of Griun- 
|K>rly. 1 slml? imjuire if her ^ungest 
k disposed of, and, in case sire is (of 
which there is little doubt), I will cer¬ 
tainly go and sec Afrs. Jes.sop again ; for 
^he IS well worth studying as a great 
natural curiosity, unpruned and un¬ 
spoiled by modern improvements, yet 
i>os.s;i«iiig * capahiliiies' enough to sa- 
irsfy hII tlic ^ystem-mongurs and educa¬ 


tionists that over drilled the* human 
mind into shape or distortion. Her 
character is full of strong lines; yet, 
in the blossoms of youtlii anu beauty, and 
unexpected prosperity, i^e submitted to 
the aged husband, who placed all |xmer 
in her hands; she «(ctdimu!atedi humey 
by the cafes of age, tile exertiotts of serr 
vitude, which she expended with princely 
liberality; and she so educated her child¬ 
ren, that whilst they may lameht lier 
ignorance, they reverence her iiowets, and 
are tenderly Attached to her pemm. 

! she Is a glorious sttidy! she fiaHhe 
raciftcHS of Meg Aferrilies; and with all 
the bluntnm of an JEnglish sailor, and 
tliehospitalityofa Yorkshire 'squire, has 
an honesty and mifvHl aHher own; and 
there are ni her touches of the mo^her^s 
love and the woman's heart more truly 
pathetic than whole volumes of French 
sentiment. Like the rocks which sur¬ 
round her, she is lofty and hard, but never 
impenetrable, full of rich ore within, 
and lovely flowers without, a treasure to 
the owners, and a commanding though 
singular ohject, oh which the traveler 
may gaze,*aml the philosopher expatia^ 
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OOOSIK MARY. 


A ROOT four years ago, passing a few 
days with the Inglily ttiucatcd daughters 
of some friends in this neighbourhood, I 
found (hnnesticated in tlic family a 
young ludy, whom I shall cfdl as they 
callttxl her, cousin Mary. She was about 
eighteen, not beautiful pcrltaps, Wt 
h>vely certainly to the fullest extent of 
that loveliest word—as fresh as .a rose;, 
fis fair aa a lily; witli lips like winter 
berries, dimpled, smiling Ups'; aivd OVetl, 
of which nobody could tdl the t;o%, 
tliey danced so incessantly in thejr ovra 
gay light. Her figure was tell, iudiul, iini]pi 
slender; cxquiritely well ^porUon^ 
it * tnust have been, for in all attitud^^ 
And in her innocent gaifety, . she 
scarcely ever two mihutes in the same; 
she was grace itself. She was, in dior^ 
the very picture of youtbi health, anjd 
liaimmCss. No one could see hcr Hyif^. 
out oeing prepmessfd in her ftyor. % 
took a fanc 7 to her the moment 
tcred the «K)rti; and it increased every 
hour in spite of, or rather perhajP^ fofj • 
certain dt'flricncits which caused pOpr 
cousin Alary to be held exc^d^ly 
cheap by her accomplished . 

bhc was the youngest daughter of m 
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officer of rafik 4ea4 long ago; *nd his 
s46kly wid^>having lost by deaths or 
o^bep death, marriage, ail her 
cha<lf^i|ibnt'tte^^^ not, from very 

^o^iKessk^resolve ,to part with herdar^ 
the purpose of acquiring the 
comihonest’. iiistruction. She talked of 
it ijndeed now and then, but she only 
talked ; so that, in this age of universal 
education, Mary C* at eighteen exhi¬ 
bited the extraordinary phenomenon irf 
a young woman of high family, whose 
acquirements were limited to reading, 
writing, needle-work, and the first rules 
of arithmetic. The e&ct of this let-alone 
system, combined, with a careful se*- 
elusion from all. improper society, and a 
perfect liberty itt ncr country rambles, 
acting upon a imnd of .^eafe power and 
aednty, was.the Very ijeveiseof what 
anight nave been pre^iedi It badpro-* 
dac«<l not merely a’ d^ghtlid fireshmm 
and originality of ittanbet' and dharact^, 
a piquant ignorance ti£ liiQso. things of' 
which one is tired to death, but know- 
lege, poative, accurate, and various 
kuowlege* ' She was, to be sure, wholly 
unaccomplished ; knew nothing of qua- 
driHes, though her every motion was 
dancing; nor a note of luusie, tliough 
jdm used ^ to warble like a bird sweet 
sttatchesof old songs, as she skipped up 
and dowm the house; nor of painting, 
except as her taste had been formed by a 
minute acquaintance with nature into 
an intense feeKng of art. ' She had. tliat 
real extra sense, an eye for color, too, as 
well as an ear ibr music. No-one in 
twenty—not one in a hundred of our 
sketching and cojiying ladies could love 
and appreciate a picture where there was 
color and mind, a picture by Claude, 
or by our ^ngli^ Claudes Wilson and 
Hoffiand, as she couid-—4br she loved 
landscape best, because understood 
At best'—it was a porteit of which she 
knew the original. Then her needle waa 
in hoT'hands almost a pencOk- L never 
such an embnndr^^ahe would 
sit ^ printing hoc thboghta on lawn/ till 
the Micatb OFoatUm vied with thcatiowy 
tracery, thc^ fantasric mpu^ of hoar 
frost, me richness of. QothiO ardiltec-^ 
or ofthatwhkdtsomuch resembles 
it, the tuxwritfut fancy of old.point laca 
That was heronly accOtnplisbmcnt, and 
a rare artist she ivaa—muilin and net 
were her canvas. She. had no French 
cither, not a word; no Italian; but then 
het iBnglish was racy, uiiliackneycd, 
proper to the tlmaght to a degree that 
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only original thinking could givo.^ She 
haci not much reading, except of theBible 
and Shakspeare, and . Hkhardaon's no¬ 
vels, in which she was learned; but 
then her powera of observation were 
sharpened and quickened in a very un¬ 
usual degree, by the leisure and opportu¬ 
nity afforded for their dovelopeinent, at 
a time of life when they are most acute. 
She had nothing to diis^tiract her mind. 
Her attention was always awake and 
alive. She was an excellent and curious 
naturalist, merely because she liad gone 
into the fields with her eyes open; and 
knew all the details of rural manage¬ 
ment, dcnmestic or a^cultural, as well 
as tile pecuHai^. hamts and modes of 
thinking of the peasantry, sinqdy be¬ 
cause she ha<l lived in the country, and 
made use of her Tlien riie was 
fanoiiVil, recoUeetive^ new; drew her 
im^es from Uie real objects, not from 
their shadows in books. Jin short, to 
listen to her, and the young ladies her 
companions, who, accomplished to tlm 
hei|^ t, had trodden the education tniU till 
they all moved in one step, had lost sense 
in souud and ideas in words, was enough 
to make us turn masters and governesses 
cut of doors, and leave our daughters 
and grand-daughters to Mrs* G.'s system 
of non-instruction. 1 should have liked 
to meet with another specimen, just to 
ascertain whether the i^eciiliar cliarm 
and advantage arose from the quick and 
active mind of this fair ignorant, or was 
really the natural and iiievitable result 
of tile training; but, alas I to find more 
than one unaceomplislied young Lidy in 
this accomplished age is not to ht? hoped 
for* So 1 admirt'd and envied; toidhcr 
fair kinswomen pitied and acorne<l, and 
tried,to teach; and Mary, iwjver made 
fora leanii^v^and as full of animal spirits 
as’’a school-boy, in the holidays, sang, 
aiul lauglted; and sktppul about from 
morning to v 

It must be confessed, as a t^unter- 
Imlance io h^ other perfections, that 
the dear^eousiti Mary was, as far aa 
great natural modesty and an occuriotial 
touch of. shyness would kt Jicr, the least 
in tlie worM of a romp I She. toved- io 
toisa about dhililren, to jump over styles^ 
to scramble through hedges, to ofiinh 
trees; and. some of her knowlege of 
plantH and birds may certainly havearifiirti 
from lier delight in these boyisb amuse¬ 
ments. And which of us has not fouml 
that the strongest, the hcaltliiest, and 
most fiouririiing acquirement has arisen 
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from pkasui^'or 'acdiknit, haa been in 
a manner 8elf-gown> like ah oak of the 
forest?*—Oh she was a sad romp; as 
skittish as a wild colt, as tincertain as a 
butterfly, as uncatchable as a swallow ! 
But her ^eat personal beauty, the chann, 
grace, ami lightness of her movements, 
aiid above alt, her evident inrmcence of 
heart. Were bribes to indulgence which 
no one could withstand. 1 never heard 
her blametl by any human being. The 
perfect unrestraiiit of her attitudes, and 
the exquisite symmetry of her form, 
would liave rendered her ah< invaluable 
study for a painter. Her daily doings 
would really have formed a series of pic¬ 
tures. 1 have Been her scudding through 
a shallow rivulet, with her petticoats 
caught up just a little above the ancle, 
like a y<)ung Diana, and a bounding, 
skiiinning, enjoying motion; as if na¬ 
tive to the cleniont, which might have 
become a Naiad. I have seen her on the 
topmost round of a ladder, with one 
foot on the roof of a house, flinmng 
down the grapes that ilb one cfee had 
nen^e enough to reach, laughing, and 
garlanded, and crowned with viiicJeaves, 
like a Bacchante. But the|>retdest com¬ 
bination of circumstances under which 
•I ever saw her, was driving a donkey 
cart up a hill one sunny windy day, in 
September. It was a gay party of young 
women, some walking,* some in open 
carriages of diflerent descriptions, bent 
to see a celebrated prospect from a bill 
called the Ridges. The ascent was by a 
steet> narrow lane, cut deeply -between 
sand-banks, crowned with high, feathery 
hedges. The road and its pictutosqite 
banks lay batbcil in the’’golden'sun¬ 
shine, wiiilst the autupinal sky, in* 
tensely blue, appeared: at' the top as 
through an arch. ' The hill was so steep 
that wo had all dismounted, andr left our 
different vehicles dn charge of theses ^ 
vaiits below; but Mary, to whonv'iks 
incomparably fho best chariot^, the 
conduct of a certain non-desmpt ntia-' 
chine, :a sort.of donkey"cumefey had 
fallen, dewrmhued to drive a delicate 
little-girl, who was afraid of the Wklky 
to the top of tlm eminence# ^ She jumped 
out for the purpose, and we'fcilowed, 
watching and aiimirittg her as she won 
her way up the hill: iiourtu^ng at the 
donkeys -in front with her bright face 
towards thorn and us, and springing 
along backwards—-ubw pushing tlie 
ohais? from behind—imw. running by 
the side of her atccdsv patting and ca¬ 


ressing them—now soothing the half* 
fVightened child—now laughing, nod¬ 
ding, and shaking her little whip at u» 
—darting about like some wing^ crea¬ 
ture—till at last she stopped at the top 
of the ascent, and stood for a moment 
on the summit, her straw^bonnet blown 
back, and hehl on only'by tlie strings; 
her browivhair playing on the wind In 
long natural ringlets^ her complexion 
becoming every moment more splendid 
from exertion, redder and whiter; her 
eyes and her smile brightening ami 
dimpling ; her figure an its simple wliitO' 
gown, strongly relieved - by the deep 
blue sky, aim her whole form seeming 
to dilate befwe our eyes. There she 
stood under the arch formed by two 
meeting elms, a Hebe, a Psyche, a per.^ 
feet goddess of yemth anti joy. The 
UIdgeS are very fine things alt^cther, 
especially tlie part' to which we were 
bound, a fine turfy breezy spot, sinking 
down abruptly like a rock into a fine 
wild foreground heath and forest, 
with a magnificent command of distant 
objects;—but we saw nothing that day 
like the figure on the top of the hill. 

After this 1 lost sight of her for a 
long ttme. She was called, suddenly 
liome by the dangerous ilhiess of htr 
brother, who, after languishing for some 
months, died; ^and Mary went to live 
with- a sistca* much older tlmu herself’, 
and richly married in a manufacturing 
town, where she langoisheil in smoko, 
confinement, dependence, and display, 
(for hcar sister was a maUTh-inaking lady, 
a manteuvrer), foralwut a twelvcmontii. 
She then left her house and went itilo 
Walc8--^s a governess! Imagine die 
astonishment caiisf-xl by this inteliigence 
amongst us all; for I myself, though ad¬ 
miring the untaught damsel almost ajs 
much- as I loved her, diould certainly 
never have tlreamed of her as a teacher; 
However, she renaained in the rich ba-. 
ronet's family vrbereshe had conimcncod 
her!vocation. Tbiy like<l her apparently, 
—there she was; and again nothing was^ 
heart! of her for many months, until, 
bfippcningto caB on the friends at wlmsc 
house^l had ^^iginally met her, I espied 
lier fair blooming face, rose amongst, 
roses, at the di-awing-rodm window,—, 
and instantly with the speed of. liglif 
was. met aiivl embraced, by her at ^ the. 
lialbdoor. 

There was hot the slightest pcrci^-« 
tible diifctm<ie hi her deportment.. She 
still bounded like u fawii, amliauglicd 
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and Jiands like an infant. Sl^e 

was not .allay older, or graver, or wiser, 
sinc^ ^WQ., parted, ilcr post of tutress 
had! at; least done her no harm, whatever 
xaigllt' have been the case with her 
p^tils. The move I looked at her the 
I wondered; and after our mutual 
tES^cesslons of pleasure had a little aub- 
sii^ch could not resist the temptation 
of laying—'So you are really agovern- 
e«s?'—' Yeti,’—'And you continue in the 
same family?^'—^ Yes/—'And you like 
your post ?’—' O yes! yes' Ilut, niy 
ilear Mary, whatcould induce you to go 
—' Why, they wanted a govemtss, so 1 
went*'—^ But what, could induce them 
to keep you?’ The perfect gravity and 
earnestness with which this question 
was put set her laughing, and the fauffh 
was colioed back Irpm a ^oup at the 
end of the room, which I bad not before 
noticed—an elegant man in the prime 


of life showing a portfolio of rare ' prints 
to a fine girl of twelve, and a rosy hoy 
of seven, evidently his children. ' Why 
did they keep me? Ask them?’ replied 
Mary, turning towards them with an 
arch smile. ' We kept her to teach her 
ourselves/ said the young. Jady. ' We 
kept hereto play cricket with us/ said 
her brot^r.' ' \Ye kept her to marry,* 
said the gentleman, advancing gaily to 
shake hands with me—' She was a had 
governess, perhaps; hut she is an ex¬ 
cellent wife—that is her fine voca-tion/ 
—And so it is. She is, indeed, an ex¬ 
cellent wife,; and assuredly a most for¬ 
tunate one. I never saw happiness so 
s|>arkling or so glowing ; m vtr suav such 
devotion to a bride, or svxh fondness lor 
a step-mother, as sir W. H. and his lovely 
children show to the sweet cousin Mary.’ 

M. 


d^im 

N>:w exhibitions arc opening upon ns 
on all sides; and barely to notice the 
many excellent works of art, or col¬ 
lections of merit, is all that is in our 
power I but aaLondon is now abounding 
with company, it is dur'especial duty to 
point out to the gay and the intellectual 
those sources of pure pleasure and in- 
fonnatioii now offenxl to the eager eye 
and the inquiring mind, which we shall 
do with the utmost Iwevity consistent 
with our plan. 

Sir John Fleming' Leirc,^te?'s Gal* 
Urp, IlilUatrei't, Berkehi^^ttuvitre. —I'he 
splendid gallery aud elegant suite of 
rooms in which this gehileinan ha$^ 
placed bis admirable collection of pic¬ 
tures, by British artists, now open 
er&ej Monday, and vkwtd by tickets of 
special admittam?e., Crovdsof fashion- 
ame company avail thejuselvi*s of this 
liberal permission, so tliat it is sometimes 
difiicuU to^ dtseem these , picturrs which 
arc hung the lowest; and w’t* woold ad¬ 
vise such of our readers as can proem c 
themselves thia gmt treat, to go early, 
in order to see adyantagcuusly the finest 
Wilson and Turner this country ran 
boast. The exquisite portrait of lady 
I^icester, in the ebamch:r of Hope, by 
atr/fhomasH Lawrence^ y*>|ccn to great 
«dvantagi% and mtm of ;lhe happlcct 
cfiTorts of Ivorthcotc, Oabisrljoroagb, 


mm. 

Ow-cn, Tliorapson, Howard, sir J. lUy- 
nohls, and many other artists, proudly 
vindicate the claims of the British 
school, which in these splendid roenus 
obtains a magnificent resting-pjace, a 
brilliant temple, alike honorable to tin* 
country, and tlic munificent hand whicii 
thus fosters and displays the talents of 
his native land. 

'The FThihifion of ihr Socirti; r>f 
Painters in Water*Coh,f/rs, Pn/f Mail 
Fost**~This society, ever poyst'ssing 
claims to high distinction, liavc tins 
year gone bi*yond all tbt ir former ex¬ 
cellence ; the beauty, ligJuness, and t le- 
anceof thoir new pllcry; their gTaci-ful 
ispositiim of their nuiiurous ijicturts, 
and, above all, the extraordinary merit 
of ^le pictures Uumsclvcs, render the 
exhibition. attractive in the biglu st de- 
{?ree, and w^Ul uiKloubtediy constitute it 
for some weeks the most fashionable 
resort, atul the mmi lucrative mart for 
works of art, ever pcrliaps opcnetl in tlio 
inetr^xdla. 

It is iUap<»«ible for uato dwell on the 
excellence of any sinp^o drawing, where 
all are fw> good; but we may venture to 
apsert, that the fine poetic coin}>o?iition.s 
of Bam t ; the su'cct and various sccues 
depicted by'f’ox, FieUHng, Christall, 
and Hardinge ; the finely delineated 
a«lh]«iUus of Prout; the txquifiite hu- 
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iiior of Richter 8 unequaled pencil * 
the flue interiors of Wild; the flowers 
Byrne; the still life and insects 
ra her sister artists^ display talents of 
the highest dass, and conceptions of the 
purest taste; and we will venture to 
eissertj, that not oric person of the 
thousands who will visit this gallery 
win find himself disappointed. 

Mr. ^reat Historicat. PhtHre 

off he House Ijords^ du/dmr ihei^ueh/s 
Trifd, 81, Patl Mail. —This picture is 
well contrived, admirably painted, and 
exhibits decisive proofs or tfie grcHt still 
of this clever artist, iiv the managdaehf 
of a very difficult, and, in fact, unprd^' 
mising subject; since it wUs hanlly pos¬ 
sible to escape monotony in a scene 
devoid of those gay and varied Colours 
genc*fally found in a magnifieent assem¬ 
blage. The numerous portraits are all 
faithfully depicted;, and, as nearly two 
hundred noblemen actually sat to. Ji.fr. 

11 ay ter for this purpose, it will be readfly 
conceived how attractive the p^ture 
must be, not only to tlie num^ios 
friends and dependents of tfils illus¬ 
trious body, but the public in general,' 
and especially'that class who visit'the 
metropolis at this periiwl of the yeah 
Accordingly We Uni£»rstam!, that it dr- 
vidcs^^aitention eqimlly witli the awful. 
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yet attractive, picture of Mr. Haydon, 
reviewed in our last number. 


ilfr. Glover .^tErhibif ion, 16, Old Bond^ 
—Mr. Glover has again opened 
his' exhibition with several additional 
pictures. It affords decisive proof of his 
talents and industry, and the ailrnirers 
of Jandscajie cannot fail to have great 
grittification in the various scenes offered 
to their attention; Which comprise the 
most admired views in the Highlands of 
Scotland, 1b Wales, the romantic scctiea 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, ajtd sbme 
of the finest views in SWimerlapd and 
Italy. The room’s ■ ard' div^mfled by 
a large picture of Hdn^, and a few of 
birdsj, which are adinirable; nor can we 
refrain from wishing even for more of 
these subjects, not only because of thCir 
excellence, huffortbe variety they offey, 

Tlie Royal Academy, we learn, will 
open with great hlat. "We have seen 
several very interesting pictures, parti- 
on theatrical subjects, by CUint 
aiid^ Sharpe, and rve know that the 
president lias* six of his splendid 
portraits. The exhibition will also be 
enriched by the works of liVilkio, Turner, 
and a fine picture Allen, of an in¬ 
teresting period of Scotish history, viz. 
^Kuox preaching before queen Mary/ 
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t»J5 aiKG> tRcatrs. ^ 

Wt observe, with regret, that the 
pearance of the audience part of tlfls 
i«tablislime0t.conttnu€s dre&iry aiid 
pulsive. > It originally 'possessed nb 
striking desigti in the Way ixt embeHish^ 
ment, and tl^lbw omaincnt^Whlctr^U^ 
shone with cOiflparative 
now dimmed Min tlncfc coatr^ dust^ 
There iseeins/ in reality^ * Sliecamu^ 
lation d* ages* on every wid' 
and moulding* { Instead of ^ _ 

comfortless, and uuinviflngs^ itolutetni 
asjiect ahoum be superb^ and 

ibscinating* Th<^€mhelhdiimntss 
be spUmdid vfresh, and ever varying, as¬ 
suming, like Protcti8,>8'thotts8Aa shapes^ 
ami yet in all, appre^riato atul pleasing- 
The coiling, for instance, might present 
a glowing, Imt not gaudy representation 

vot.iv. 


of the heathen divinities. Over the 
pr^ecuium diould stand the tutelar 
deity of .Athens and the fine arts, Apollo, 
Sttend^l by the Muses, forme^l into 
gt^M, In Which Terpsichore and Erato 
shphld riutiec^iipiet^^ The fronts 
of boxes should^ di$|^ay suiUible and 
inlrivWdngdi^ll^f^^ the poetic tales 
myibbloiQrimid ancient love, afid he* 
Ithi edfed die King’s Theatre ;* 
his tnsjesiy s box caight to 
be oagniifax'nt in its decorations, and 
^ striking from its situa* 
Uim attl'diinoiirions. Ute other boxes 
^^hFnot heof different sises and or- 
la^uted in different tastes; but uni- 
il^n melegancc^andsuffidcntly spacious 
l<i affinrd <soimf<sn to the occupiers. In 
tlie ^ there is infinite room for im¬ 
provements ./t 18 the resort of rank and 
tadnon^ thdfipforc should be rendered flt 
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to receive la^es of tlie iirst distinction. 
As to the fifallery, it is at present the 
fotllest iu London. It wants remodel¬ 
ing, The back is now a flat, white¬ 
washed, unsightly wall: this the 
manager should ooviatc by sacrificing 
a certain number of seats, and giving it 
a back with precisely the same curve as 
the^ntre of the boxesnow has. If there 
must be a chandelier in the centre to 
light the only part of the house whem 
few care to be seen, it shouldJbe magni¬ 
ficent, and remarkable for design.'and 
splendor. The front of the stage should 
bo straight', and the foot-lights powerful 
on the sedne, and much more modem 
than the present miserable machines, 
tvhich mar scenic 'isifecL and but poorly 
serve the intended purj^c. Such im¬ 
provements may 'apiTCar impracticable to 
Ihe casual visitor of theOpera-hottse^ or, 
if practicable, to reqairesnimmease mim 
of money; but neither, the one nor the 
other is the fact. ' So atlinirably pro¬ 
portioned is the interior for a peemiar 
species of effect, so beautiful is the 
sweep formed by the fronts of the,^xcs, 
and so well imagined the disposition of 
the difforent tiers, that, if the house 
were judiciously lighted, the slightest 
embellishment would be jtnore' percep¬ 
tible and efjfective, than grand or 
costly alterations in buildings fess hap¬ 
pily constructed,. - ^ 

W e have felt it our duty to notice the 
present condition of this theatre; and as 
it must, at the dose of the present s^- 
son, be re-embclHshed, every impartial 
suggestion is at least endtled to attention* 
The only novelty produced lasttnonm 
was a semi-scrious opera, entitled ^ e 

Claudio; or, L'Amore ^tetto dall’ 
Amiciaia/ Theinusicisby Mefcadantc, 
a composer not celebrated ior ori^aHty, 
nor remembered with kny e^ctrabr^nary 
' emotions of pleasure, lue plot is ‘ in- 
i^in uated,' as Bsyes would sny> ^ into the 
boxe|iy ^by ^tieans of tbp per- 

'and that is, fioerpaMn^esej too 
vhlmmlea'Specimen of operatic ndktit to 
h&losL: / ' 

' Klisa> a ebu^try roepectable 

parents, mi tnar>^ 

ried to CSsWjia, Madalne 
Claudio, ston to' ispunt AtttaMo, si^or 
Curioni.^(>miH AVhddo^ 

--Charlotte, fheiHen4of JBli^ eigwa 
Carad0ri.--Silvia, j^mieed in mamage 
to Claudio, but attaclu^'^to 

Celso, Madame GrazlanL%C)eW> who. 


to be near Silvia, has engaf^d himself as 
valet in the marquis’s family, signor 
Righi.—And marquis Tricotazio, Sil¬ 
vias father, signor Placci. 

Count Anialdo, aware of his sons at¬ 
tachment to Elisa, has confined him f(»r 
a year in his own piilacc, and the drama 
commences with tlie arrival of the mar¬ 
quis with his daughter Silvia at the pa¬ 
lace of Arnaldo. From their aftections 
being bestowed on other objects, a cold¬ 
ness ensues, when Claudio recognises 
in Celso the person of an old school- 
,fellaw, and discovijs the whole mystery. 
Their explanations are mutual, their in¬ 
terests thafHtme, and they consult on the 
best means to be pursued for each to 
ateure the object of his affections. I'hey 
^ at Icngtji determine on Claudio’s effect¬ 
ing his escape, accompanied by Elisa 
and the children, wlto had been protected 
by her ’friend Charlotte. This plan, 
however, fails; the count discovers 
Cikudio’s marriage, s€fnds for Elisa, and, 
on her refusing six thousiind crowqsaiul 
another -husband, casts her into a dun¬ 
geon;, and the ch%hren are taken from 
the protection of dliarlotte. - Elisa at 
length'liberated'-by the endeavours of 
Chehlotte and Celso. Glapdio is made 
acquainted with the release, and is on 
.the eve of escaping with Elisa, ^hen 
they are detect^ by the count. The 
marquis, alarmed by the distuvbance, 
repaixis to the spot, when discovering the 
utter impj>s»ibuity of an alliance taking'^ 
place between Silvia and Claudio, he go- 
nerously interposes his good offices, and 
succeeds in calming the anger of the 
count, and reconciling him at once to 
•his daughter and his grand-childrcn. But 
he has occasion tooxercise his philosophy 
in bis own cause;, for he discovers the 
attaehmellt^^>f his daughter for Celso, 
and,, after some entrekty, consents to the 
union* This ecMrcmcmenty of course, 
terminates the opera. The fable is al¬ 
together feeble and devoid of novelty: 
it consequently produced little interest, 
and wa$ .reived with latitude andevi- 
tlentnegleeh JMacklin’s Mat^of theWorld 
here dyrtndles into absolute nonentity. 
The tigotously conceived and powerfully 
delineated^ icbaracler of sir Pertinax 
dissolves into thin)air; the sparkling 
Lady Rodolpha/becomes a mere instru- 
ipent to a^st in tiios and quartettes; 
and the natriotS: Egerion breathes his 
love in flats, while his elevation of sen¬ 
timent never soars above a sharp* Of 
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all dramas, the Man of the 'W'orld is the 
least calculated to give pleasure on the 
Italian stage. Its success depends on 
the appropriate spirit with which it is 
supported; and nothing short of extraor- 
diiitary and peculiar powers can render 
it effective, even when presented in all 
its native energies, to an audience capable 
of relishing its shrewdness of sarcasm, 
and its poignancy of wit. 

DROaV-LANB THEATRE. 

Easter is certainlv London’s gayest 
period. The town is then full of fashion, 
and alive to every amusement. Balls 
ifnd concerts delight the higher circles, 
fairs and merry-makings the more lowly; 
while the theatres hold forth their en¬ 
chantments to all classes and to all sizes, 
-with more than ordinary fascination. 
The manager's popularity, during the 
latter part of the season, depends^ in all 
^obability, on the degree of success 
witli wliich his Easter offering is ^re¬ 
ceived. One short week of recess has 
even been found sufficient to rc-erabel- 
lish the interior ofij theatre—to create 
life, and spirit, and gaiety, where all had 
been decay—^and to shed splendor and 
magnificence where dulness had fixed 
her leaden reign. On the late occasion 
not less than nine theatres opened wide 
their doors, atid summoned all their 
energies, to attract popularity. Chance 
and time have given one of the regular 
theatres a prescriptive right to priority 
ill all critical notices, and we conse¬ 
quently, in compliance with the custom, 
commence with Drury-lane. 

>V^hatever may be tne radiant beauties 
of an Eastern mdodrame, and however 
delighted we may be with die inii^ture 
of wondrous magip-^unple nature-^ 
beds of roses--<ind astounding caverns, 
we must delay noticing its glories ibr 
SL while, and, following the manager'a 
prudent example, in hie bill of @r$t 

attend to the gttind dish—the play. ’ In 
the way of absolute novelty^ n^thh^ has 
been produced; In revival, the. theatre 
has been more fortunate* The Castle of 
Andalusia, and the Cabinet, have both 
been brought forward widi eonsiderable 
success. O Keefe's operas ere not des¬ 
tined to be immortal, but , they possess 
sufficient whim and drollery to raisola 
hearty laugh; and affixrd an abundance 
of opportunities for excellent singing, 
Braham's supremacy is undisputed*— 
%Vhether breathing the divine hanhony 
of Handel, the unrivaled melodics of 


Mozart, or his own more humble, yet 
tasteful compositions, he surpasses all 
competitors, and bears away the palm 
amiust the delight and applauses of his 
auditors, lii Alfonso, lie introduced 
some of his favorite airs, but this is a 
habit to which wc decidedly object. 
Most of our operas possess little of real 
and distinct cnaracter, and that little 
is impaired by such fanciful and selfish 
interpolations. Mr. Horn was F^riiando, 
and sang his part of '^ All's Well,' with 
judgement and taste. The J.iorenzaof 
Miss Stephens was distinguished for that 
natural expression and sweetness which 
have so long characterized her perform¬ 
ances. Vittofia was personated by Miss 
Forde, a young lady who promises to 
become an established favourite. Her 
voice is clear, powerful, and capable of 
much variety; it is also free from any 
marked peculiarity in tone and expres¬ 
sion; and from the spirit, and even 
ardour witli which she represents tlie 
characters assigned to her, we augur most 
favorably of her perseverance and final 
triumph. The comic department of the 
opera was also w;ell supported. Knight, 
as' Spado, was dexterous, impudent, 
and highly amusing ; and Harley * gave 
to Pedrillo the bent and spu'it of the 
author. 

The Cabinet was very strongly cast. 
Braham was Orlando; Gattic, Curioso; 
Fkzwilliam, Marquis; Horn, Lorenzo; 
H^ley, Whimsiculo; Dowton, Peter; 
Miss Forde, Cons tan tia; Mrs. Austin, 
Leonora; and Miss Stephens, Florctta. 
|dt is arematkable circumstance that only 
*ne of the original performers of this 
opera should still retain his character, 
'and tlmt should be the composer. The 
masie possesses little originality: the 
ground-work is'supplied from foreign 
sources; but the adapter is entitled to 
praise for judicious arrangement, and 
the introduction of many pleasing pas¬ 
sages. ’ He sang with his usual brilliancy 
and Miss Stephens was certainly more 
animated than she had hitherto appeared 
on these boards. With Doivton's laugh 
all must join, and with his humour all 
miigt^Jbe delighted. His representation 
of PeW was admirable. Whimsiculo, 
however extravagant in the possession of 
Harley,, was not* al^^ther ineffective. 
The other, characf^ were supported 
with sufficient di|ig|^|ise and ability; and 
the Cabinet willf 'm^l probability^ bo 
frequerifly *dpeatMVv/\» ^ 

The manager’s great effort, however. 
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has' hceft ^t^^productiott df a Chines^ 
spectade. The name struck ns as 
ominouSy and hroui^ht to our remem- 
btarice Garricks discomfiture. Out 
aiarms^ however, were ill-founded, for 
^ The Chinese fSorcerer' was irresistible 
in his spells and enchantments. Jt 
'would, perhaps, be impossible for the 
necromancer himself to conjure up an 
aceturate description of the fable. 

A Chinese emperor, Kien Long, has 
three sons, whom a virtuous sorcerer, 
Fong Whang, had removed from the 
pal^ in their infancy, lest, as »thc 
orade had predicted, tliey diould des^oy 
their father. But being now ^wu to 
the state of manbeiod, and the danger 
past, Fong Whang detemincs on r^ 
storing them to greatness,; should their 
virtues merit distiiictioU<i The 'eldest 
*Zam Zi, is a warriw; the second, Kan 
Fu, a lover j third, .Pekin, a 

money-getter. They too" severally ex* 
posed to temptations,' dis¬ 

tress j but they all pass'the ordeal uiith 
f^ory, and are crot^med with' triuinpb. 
This is the sum and sulnitance of one of 
,the most absurd and despicable pieces, 
with respect to literary eoninoBition, 
haps ever reptesentedi' Jt has not even 
ithe merit of being new; for the only por¬ 
tion of it at ktt'^durabli^#. has-been 
better played, ttp40 late period^ at 
the Surrey Tlicatre. The means us0d 
to forward the fiable are monstrous; ;tiie 
incidents extravagant, without fancy or 
ingenuity; and the dialogue absohi^y 
wretched. In short, apooreroovnpilattoft 
of threadbare fiction was never 
to the pubiHe. The talisman, nUweye^ 
that secured' the wiicoess of the- ChiUesO 
Sorcerer, waa composed of the. nwmtb of 
the performers,, of. the dresses,.. . and de*- 
comtions; and mom particnUidy of the 
scenery, which chdins unqualified ap¬ 
probation* ^ . i.i. 

We congratulate the manage^ on 
advancement he has mado tO eltoellencie 
in this department ; but^ 
to be accomplished. - merely 

the talcnit of able artist* and tha^^imlay 
of thi^i paihf^g8>/tem«v 
that is r4ithred^bdt;tV 
genuity iwTtiio^mecbanist imast boiWied 
into active ^ahld caHo^ 
before the sceitic c 

ptete^ . 

_ ;eovENT 

' Oi(r Monday the Ma^Stii, the 
nbblestrof all tragi^B^ ym ptSttmieA 


for the first time during the present 
season. It has since been repeated. 
JNIacrcady was Macbeth, Abbott Mac- 
duft; and Mrs. Ogilvic lady Macbeth. 
Wc have not sufficient space to axainine 
minutely the merits of Mr. Macready'a 
performance, and would therefore wish 
todisiniss it with general commendation; 
but criticid impartiality compels us to 
observe, that, although superior ability 
was evinced in the delivery of several 
passages, it was, as whole, a very 
qucstiorhable performance. There was 
too much raiiting-^too much straining 
affer effect—too little regard paid to thfe 
sNithorVevident meaning, from studiotil 
Imd labored attempts at originality; and, 
iii general, a decided'inclination to re- 
ppe^nt the character In any light, rather 
than tW in which the public have been 
accustomed to behold it. To' pursue 
such a course is highly injudicious, ai^ 
injurious to an aCtor^s fame. Apeff 
foAaer should most undoubtedly con¬ 
ceive fpt hifoself ;*^but it is impossibte 
for any one to obtain more than mo¬ 
mentary applause,^ placing himself in 
directoppositionto lll received opinions, 
and by seeking othunality in delivering 
prominent and ee^ebrat^ passages, with 
emphasis and eUpresdon, remarkable 
only for their bemg in direct contra¬ 
diction to those used by his predecessors 
and oontsempeh^ Mrs. ^Ogilvie, as 
lady idaeb^, has added little to herfe- 
putaticmi wants the great, the 
fearles^v^e daring energies of mriind, 
requisite tograsp the dauntless ambition, 
the towermgpasdott of Supremacy, which 
agitate the oio^tom of that tremendous 
and appalling woman: She displayed, 
however, in sonm InstaUees, more capa- 
blUty than w had been prepared to 

" ^ S^^ert^oib^immortalbard'smatdi- 
lees productibnU' has beefn Iwought for^ 
Ward, vyc may eWnsay tevived: There 
is not a mom delightjM comedy in ex¬ 
istence than Much ado about Nothing, 
and we caUremOTber nooUe whichoreates 
tile same v^ty and mixture of plea- 
eurablo eeitmtions. It is a rare blending 
,of the rieh^ > fancy and imagination 
withcofoiibu^Uoeoccttn^^ It con¬ 
tains tl^ twost d^Cate knd pathetie 
pbet^, ^ihe wi^ Chekeenest 

satire, and thomost homely caricature; 
intermingled' With so mastmy a hand, 
that the ^audience are cdtnost compelled 
fo'laugh, love, admire, w«ep, revenge, 
and JMf^e in the same breath'; till, at 
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the dinouementf they exclaim^ with the 
author^ truly this is Much ado about 
Nothing!" 

The Benedict of Mr. Charles Kemble 
is, perhaps, his master-piece. His Felix 
is gallant, impetuous, and fiery; his 
Orlando chivalrous and endearing; his 
Falconbridge noble, humorous, and 
commanding; but these are ahnost all 
comprised in his Benedict. His opening 
on Leonato, his retort on Beatrice, and 
Ills subsequent millery on Claudio, were 
the overflowing of a rich, witty, but 
generous spirit. The mask scene was 
also admirably executed, and produced 
much merriment. We cannot parti¬ 
cularize all the passages of prominent 
beauty, but much of the garden scene 
approached to absolute perfection. The 
astonishment, doubt, hesitation, self- 
reproach, and surrender of the reputed 
* woman-hater,' on learning how much 
he was beloved by the maid lie bad con¬ 
ceived to be his mortal antagonist, were 
admirably pcrsonatftl. The whole of 
the soliloquy, on advancing from the 
arbour, was without a single blemish, 
and produced an appropriate effiict.— 
Beatrice affords an actress many oppor¬ 
tunities of displaying the highest species 
of comic talent,and Miss Chester was emi¬ 
nently successful. The wit of Beatrice 
is relished by the higher circles, while 
her vivacity and generous virtue are 
admired by all. Miss Chester, in the 
outset, wanted buoyancy in her manner 
and point in her delivery; but in the 
second scene her sfiirit increased, she 
gave the dialogue with greater case, her 
countenance became animated, and the 
audience joined in the laugh. Her best 
scene was the most difficnlt in the play; 
the first in the fourth act. The atten¬ 
tions she paid to Hero, bn Claudio's ac¬ 
cusation of inconstancy, were amiable, 
mid even touching. Her indignation 
was natural, her grief feminine, and 
her recovery of spirit, on being addressed, 
by Benedict, an admirable specimen of 
.woman's nature; but the grace with 
which she surrendered her hand and 
heart was her greatest triumph. Miss 
Foote, as Hero, was lovely m person, 
voice, and manner; but the Claudio of 
Mr. Abbott was not altogether worthy 
of his prince's friendship or of Hero's 
love. Mr. Farren evidently misunder^ 
stood Dogberry. It was a fidgety, 
feeble peiformauce. Where was Faw¬ 
cett? 

'The Vision of the Sun/ a splendid 


melo-dramatic tale of holiday enchant¬ 
ment, was produced on Easter Monday. 
The story has been condemned as un¬ 
interesting and ineflicient, but the sen^ 
tence does not seem altogether just. 
The kingdom of Cusco is devastated by 
the incursions of a most terrific giant, 
Golbac, whose destruction alone can 
restore the land to tranquillity; and so 
perilous is the task, that he who ac¬ 
complishes it, is to be rewarded with the 
hand of Runac, the Inca's daughter. 
Koran, supposed to be a peasant’s son, 
is epamoureil of Runac, and determines 
to attempt the achievement. He is vi¬ 
sited hf a vision of the Sun, in whicli 
the Genius of the. Harp presents him with 
a charmed instrument, and incites him 
to the enterprise. He sets out, receives 
his appointments from the king, clears 
the giant’s leap, slays the monster, re^ 
turns in triumph, is betrothed to Runac^ 
and aeknowleged to be a prince, ova 
whose rightful inheritance Golbac had 
usui'ped the sway. While all this is 
performing, Oultanpac, a potent necro¬ 
mancer, with charmed wings and body, 
and brother to Golbac, learns his danger, 
and despatches his slave Tycobroc to 
give him intelligence; but Tycobroc 
dallies on the way, and Oultanpac flies 
himself to his brother’s assistance, but 
arrives tqo late, Golbac is already slain! 
He alights at Cusco when Koran is about 
to be united to R\inae, and repairs im¬ 
mediately to the I’emple of the Sun, 
disguised as the higli priest; and at tlm 
moment when he should unite their 
hands, casts off his assumed dignity, and 
takes flight with the prince and princess* 
While they are crossing the sea, Oultan¬ 
pac plunges Koran into the ocean, and 
contmues his flight with Runac. Koran 
descends to the bottom, where he is 
discovered surrounded and tempted by 
Naiads; but his plighted vows to Runac 
are indis^luble, and he disregards their 
blandishments. ^ 

'Hie soverei^ of me watoy palace, at 
len^h vanquished by his immutable 
constancy, grants him his freedom. He 
instructs him to proceed to the Temple 
of Lions, in the Blighted Forest, where 
he is to And a talismanic dart, with 
which he will be* enabled to destroy 
Oultanpac. He next furnishes him wita 
a silvery car, mounted by a snow-white 
swan, and he is conducts by the spirits 
of the deep to the land of mortality, 
love, and Runac. The scene * &en 
chan^ to Oultanpac's abode, whither^ 
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he Uaii borne ihc princess, and possessed 
biixxself of the magic harp. To this 
B^at' of sorcery and tyranny Tycobroc 
conducts T.icmar, the ibruicr j^rotector 
of Koran. Tacmar obtains an interviovv 
witlx HunaCj and instructs her to feign 
coYQpliance, and thus gain the harp; she 
succeeds, plays on it, and Oultanpac is 
entranced in sleep. For monsters the 
gentle lluuao kno^s no compassion, but 
pours poison on his wings. I'hdr flight 
la however prevented by the strength of 
the gates. In this exigency, Homer 
himself must have had-recourse tet su¬ 
pernatural agency ? olwl accordingly the 
Creniua of the flarp again appikrs, and 
bears away Runac in a golcW ^orious 
sun, instrnctingTacmur to take the harp, 
and proceed to the Blighted J^'orcst, 
where he would find Koran* They 
depart; Oulianpao awakes, finds his 
means of fiight destroyed, summons his 
attendants, and hastens to the same 
forest in quest of the dreaded talisman. 
Koran arrives at the forest parched with 
thirst, where Tacmar meets him on the 
point of death. In this dreadful di¬ 
lemma, Tycobroc remembers the harp, 
strikes a chord, and all is fragrance, 
fruit, and plenty. They then enter the 
Tejnple of Lions, encounter Oultanpac, 
and finally triumph. The last task of 
ma^ic is now accomplished, the hons 
tunish, ami ‘the,royal palace of Peru’ 
ahines with greater brilliancy than 


Spaniard ever dreamed of. The lovers 
are all rapjpre, tlicir friends delight 
and congratulation, the king rnagni- 
iic.mce, and the whole a mass of unri¬ 
valed splendor. 

The perfonners are entitled to con¬ 
siderable encomium. • Mrs. Vining, as 
Koran, was gallant and graceful; Chap¬ 
man,in the Inca,was sufficiently dignified 
in his deportment, and gorgeous in his 
dress; the Oultanpac of Farley was 
monstrous and terrific;and T. P. ()ooke 
evinced a steady and uncasing attention 
to the interests of Koran. Grimaldi, 
tlie very prince of clowns and savages, 
was busy, active, and intelligent, and 
whetihc laughed ‘laughed not alone.' 
The personal fascinations of 'Miss k'oote 
essentially contributed to heighten the 
spirit and charms of the encliantmeiit; 
and Mrs. Davenport's natural hursts of 
merriment proved no weak incentives to 
the general enjoyment of the audience. 

In fdl the glories of scenery, dress, and 
decoration, the Visibii of the Sun shines 
unrivaled. That inimitable artist,Grieve, 
has, with his associates, carried scene 
painting to the highest point of per¬ 
fection ; nor is the mechanist witliout 
his claims to distinction, for the facility 
with which an immense mass of coin- 
pUcated Scenery is worked, and which, 
we may confidently assert, would in vain 
be attempted at any other theatre in 
Europe, i. ^ 


. j . 

, D:|:SCim’TION'QF TILE ENGRAVINGS. 

. * * 

mohnino dkess* 

Htr.H dress of E$terha:^'*eolorO(t pq)lin or sarceUet; finished at the border by^ 
satin trfromlngsy forming a kind of traHage-work, between two twisted roufeatix. The 
bust omam&i1j«d. wyk narrow roui^aux of the same kind, hi miUiaite ; manebe- 
rons to coirespondJ Triplo ruff (♦Urling's patent lace, and village cap of the 
same material, ornamented with^ wlwtfe satin riband. Gow chain and eye-glass. 

^ ^ ■ .'5: •J''’*’ ETfiNtNO COSTUME. 

! - r'-' ' 

Over a white slip, ^ drees of fu/Ie, ornamented with stripes of, satin, and a 
border of full hlowu white roses, andpiue-apple leaves formed of white satin. Next to 
a full waddedhm, mroukm of white richly entwined with chenille. Coi'sagc 
trimmed with blopd, made somewhat in the Anglo-Oreek style, but rather more 
approaching in similitude to the Castilian corset. Head-dress, a coronet plume of 
short white ostri^ feathm Pearl eaf-rings and necklace; the lattiar of a pattern en¬ 
tirely novel, cons^tingof :two rowi> the lower one of very large-pearls; the upper 
.. two rows twisted of smaller oiies. \yhitfi satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 
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ftgured ^ros di: Naphs, or of the same 

So changeful is fashion, that it is not color as the pelisse, seem more in favor 
without some difficulty we are enabled at present than straw, 
to follow her through her continual varia- Poplins of light colors are much worn 
tions. The prevailing requcvst of her vo- half dress; they are generally trimmed 

taries is for ^ something newwhile in- the border with distinct branclies of 

dustry and ingenuity are patronissfed, by satin, placed in bias at equal distances, 
wliat, on a superlicial view, might* be representing three water-lilies, ohe above 
deemed trifling and unimportant. the otlic^r. The double Icvantine is a 

For the out-door costume, the back- favorite material for dress dinner parties, 
ward ness of the present spring has yet these dresses, are trimmed in such 
caused the pelisse to be the favorite en- variotis ways, that it is not possible to 
vclope; it is of beautiful double levah- reoHrd their several diversities; the most 
tine, of a Or some other chaste Stolen,however^ is formal of two 

spring color, Imed with white; entirely i'uwa of the Indian lotos, in satin, or 
plain, or lightly and tastefully trimmed; from three to six narrow flounces of 
Over these pelisses are thrown dark-co;* Italian net, each one; lying over the 
lored scarf shawls, with^deep, variegated other. Ball dresses are of Cyprus gauze, 
borders of flowers, mantles of with a corsage of sitin of the full blown 
figured ^ros^ de fastening par-^ rose-color, or of dapan muslin, flounced 

tially by imperceptible straps, that re* with fine lace. Whembail dresses are 
ceivc the hands> and left open in front, mjt trimmed with fancy flowers, they 
over a high dress of levantine, are much ^ elegant ornament at tho' 

admired as an elegant carriage covering, bolder, formed of wreaths of small early 

A head-dress for rooming visits and tulips: thia beautiful dress, which we 
carriage airings has lately, appeared hftve inspected, is of gossamer gauze, 
amongst the higher order of females: it Fancy flowers are pi'efenrod, however, 
is called the bonnet-cornettej for, though tu those which are natural; the new 
a cap, it has the appearance df a small ostriedi feathers are very fully curled, 
dress bonnet: a peak reclines on the ^od are tipped with little tassel feathers 
• forehead, in the ancient regal Scotish different colors^ these are worn in 
style; and this being of blond, fluted on <Jarriage bonnets and in evening turbans, 
flexible wire, is arched out v^y percep- White feathers, live in numTOr, with 
tibly on each side: to fill up these sudden' sdiort marabouts, of a bright color at their 
vacancies, a very small bow of riband, are much admired in full dress, 

or a half-blown Japanese rose, is placed The morning cornettes are more bo¬ 
on the hair underneath; the cam is of coming than formerly, being carried 
Avhite satin, ornamented with roses and ^^ck almost behind the ear: they are of 
ends of riband disposed in elegant negli- bee, net, or embroidered muslin, 
gence. White beaver hats, with plumes trimmed lightly with lace.' 
of vulture's feathers, are much in favor . The favorite jeWell^ consists of large 
this cool spring, arid havo^succeeded to garnets, beatttifully 'Cut, worn in rows, 
the heavy brown bonnets of beaver: twisted, and fastened in front with an 
these white equestrian hats are very be- cle^ntly wrought gold ornament, on 
coming to a youthful countenance^ Leg- each aide of which depends a tassel of 
horn bonnets, in tho village, ^pe, have garriets^^ lancgUgk* Wliite oorneliansi, 
'partially made their appearance: they fer bpcOl^s, and necklace^'in half dress, 
are, very unappropriately, ornamented »re' i^ext in favor. Bings are but few 
with feathers. The hair in front is ar- in rininber, but very valuable: opal, 
ranged in rich clusters of curls, and the ruby, and chrysolite; pearls and 4ia- 
honnet is placed very backward: the monds are seldom now seen, except at , 
bold expression this gives to the coun- opera or codume, 

tcnance, is, however, relieved by a fine The favorite oilors for pelisses arid 
lace veil, which, whether in black or dresses, aTO silver grey, cdffv d lacr^me,; 
white, is become an almost indispensable and violet. Turbans ate of celc^ial 
shade to the face in either the carriage blue, spring-^ecai, ‘and white, , striped ‘ 
or the promenade. A few open straw with pale pink. Kibands arid trim- 
bonnets, lined with pink or lilac, have niings of Canary-yellow, bright gefa- 
been^seen in Hyde Park: they arc ex- niura, and rose-jx)lor. 
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ment^ Wifli silver: white saUn h^f ■ ^jje chin with broad 

^ are sometimes worn at private mU^ty K l^^gg this 

daiwes. The stiff rich silk, formerly cal^ 

koBES pabisiennes. tabby, is become a f^hioMhlc amclelOr 

. . , -, 1 . ewninis dresses: it is a heavy maten^ 

Itis dmostlApossihle to speak mth gpSns, hut the trimmings on all 
, any decision on the favorite continue to be light and simple. 

cMtume of the Panswn Iff« f*’® 1 rouleau, in scallops, each point heaiM 

, period j sometimes it js a high ilress oi ^ to be the fe- 

gros Skiver, without any v^ixj^ border: the sleeves of the tabby 

felope; diLses are long, and the mancherons 

low, with a costly shawl of real Cache- very full, the puckenngs con- 

tnir^ thrown over it: «notlier lail W ^^^^ro7euux of satin, and the bust 

Bents herself wrapMtfp m a Cadw^ Jrimmed with bands across, seemingly 

mantle,horfer^withad^alkfritt^, jj,8tenetlinfrontwithaswivelhutton,and 

and anothw has on a terminated at each end by a trefoil, rbe 

sloucliing kind of pelisse, ,of hght-co- of silks are omamentol at 

loredjg-nM de Naptet) with an enormous border with puckered crape, the co- 
pelerine cape< ' ; dress, confined by rouleaux. 

The boniii^ WO larg^but are ^aves of satin in bias., 
put on modestly, wof a tecpniJJ“S ^ favorite head-dress i8 a Basque cap 
shape r for the proraenacte or the placed much on one side: 

carriage, they are of white gros de paradise phitne issues from the 

iVorfes, wll^fuH P*““® ^wn, and droops over the right mde. 

fi^&ers m -front, at Ae h#^ of which ^ jjjg, evening head-dress is a turbaiv 
is »branch,of coral. - the momme Anouicrcvcii** ^ _ 


fevor: vrih.-«e but par^V SSr^^by^W-, 

•worn; and these w white. Colrared P qn,|^jje,^t articles in jewellery ^ 
hats of gause, d la Cm>bne,m worn at ^uiritdy wrought, mix^ with 

iheTufleries, and are ornamented with “^“'.'^nfetimesanecklacc isformed 
e bird of pamdisB plume. of amM^rpent. 

Mmming dnssea ^ of ^ored mt»- fav^^ colors for dresses and 

Un, chequered with ^®-v' manUes are rinnamon-hrown, grejr-l^ 

black; gnd We tOTmettt^ with five vender, aad vlolet;, for turbans, violet, 
r<)H«^Btfoeh^W,^the«mem- ^ celestial blue: nha^ls 

terisi; the manchmns ,an^[ trimmings o^ jonquil .and Pomona 

pl)Hn, andlhe(bre8i Mma.kq^hlgh, *6 a 

with a broad-fallta^ folhfr tff-muslin, P® 

ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

■ ‘ A vouo* Wy. pithaps » «*»olW l>w ‘ ”* 

rf m.nird«ith.. havabten «nt». u.; Put we teeve thoM «tlelc. 
JMy.' we will endcavoirt to room In the eofuisg Nninhers 

But. 

“'^iChleft»l»'»WIw MrAH»W«i..d.«wve. dmt attention whieh la due to a piemiug dl- 

w!^‘ aeaff fi« StttoWhW fte paiutet: and. a. it 1. very .Boit. we wiU here give ttm 

,V ■ = ■ ' enroll'd, ’till time itacl/ahall die!- 
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THE CAiUbIDGE SECAMEBON. 

THIRD TALE. 

When a stranger arrives in tliis town 
(said the grave student whom we have 
named Sophronhis), I apprehend he is 
struck not less by the noble buildings 
and the ancient seats of learnings then 
by the interesting appearance of so many 
youthful candidates for the honorable 
distinctions^ and the pious avocations^ 
connected with all our ideas of an uni¬ 
versity. Every gownsman he meets 
conveys the icfea of a high-minded or 
deeply reflecting man, imbued irith pure 
classical taste and a sincere devotion to 
sacred things, or endowed with rare ge** 
nius or intense application; one who, in 
some way or otlier, is removed from tfe 
vulgar path of life, and ordained to bts 
come a light to his brethren. In the 
cheerful gait, the bright eye, and smil¬ 
ing countenance, he reads the assuraned 
of conscious power or recent success, 
while the languid step and downcaM 
look convey to him no other idea than 
that of profound thought and habitual 
cogitation, from which the most g;loriou8 
discoveries in science may bndicitedj or 
the most pure and exalted morality ex¬ 
hibited. Could he see farther, cbuld her 
follow the aspiraUt in his ceaseless toil, 
and witness the long anxietieB, the fe^ 
verish expectations, the chilling disap¬ 
pointments, the blighted enthusiasm, 
the withered energies, the rankling soul- 
corroding cares, which harass and fre- 
<{uently destroy the objects of his ad¬ 
miration, he would behold around him a 

VOL. IV. 


worU of victims. He would stand with 
Gra"on the play-ground of Eton, and 
contemplate a nearer view of human 
sorrows than he.had ever beheld before, 
and be led to doubt whether the highest 
attainments of learning and genius, in 
the jew^ cotild compensate the unre- 
quit^ toils,sulferingB,envyings and dis¬ 
content, endured by the many. Alas! 
what an inroad does a hard-reading 
man make into the best days of otirly 
life! How different U the midnightoil 
from the oil of Macassarl for premature 
age springs as siirely from the one, as 

J outhful graces, manly whiskers, and 
owing tretses, from the otber-^ The 
bloom pf Ninon never dwelt with mathe- 
ma%s j and, if HeWherself expected a 
senate-lmuse examination, 1 am per¬ 
suaded that her ' nods, and becks, and 
wreathed smiles,would inevitably be 
exchanged for a bilious check, a parched 
lip, and a sleepy eye, which even in the 
event of succe^ would ask many a round 
of festival dinners, many a bottle of 
college Port, many a trip to London, 
and many ft guinea to a medical adviser 
to repair,—repair, I say; for at best the 
injured machine could only be repaired, 
not restored; whilst its mote noble com¬ 
panion would probably be found inca¬ 
pable of accepting any efficient aid, as 
subdued spirits, irritatejl temper, and 
habitual anxiety, entail that morbid de¬ 
jection which time rather confirms than 
relieves, and which prosperity may 
lighten, hut cannot cure. > 

I teve been led to these, reflections 
from meeting with a bundle of letters 
written by my friend Arthur Grayling, 

% K 
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The Cambridge 

whom 1 fouDd a freshman on my arrival 
here seven years ago. He was literally 
a Cutnheiland mountaineer^ with all the 
simplicity and originality which we can 
suppose to be characteristic of a young, 
ardent^ and superior mind, uneornipted 
and untamed by commerce with the 
world. Yet he was not therefore un¬ 
gentle or unpolished ; for the little circle 
of society in which his st'cluded situation 

S ermitted him to mix might be consi- 
ered as of the highest order. Genius 
and learning, deep thinking and unfet¬ 
tered examination, with extensive clas¬ 
sical reading, bad characterised the few 
men whose conversation was dear to him ; 
and hia female frienda bad possessed 
either the enlightened minds for which 
the women of that distrief^are remark¬ 
able (and which they attain most pro¬ 
bably from the equal companionship 
always accorded to .them by the jjjcn), 
or the elegant accomplishments aminm 
by removaL It is certain that be was 
familiar with all that belongs to a po¬ 
lished mind^ yet the eagles on his native 
cliffs could not be more free from forms; 
and, ill submitting to the common cour- 
’ tesies of life, you always perceivetl that 
it was from the genuine goodness of his 
heart, which was incapable of offence, 
but never from the habitual restraints 
which affected those around him. Yet 
not only was his person, but even his 
manners were elegant; there was a 
^arkling in the wild glances of lus eye, 
a grace in his springing gait, and an 
earnest tenderness in his question, How 
are you to-day ?^moro delightful to the 
eye and more touching to the^ieart 
than any thing I have ever met with. 
He possessed in an extraordinary degree 
the power of giving up his whole mind 
to learning, and devoting his Very affec¬ 
tions to sacred subjects, with a seal re¬ 
sembling that'of the fa tilers of the 
church, without losing that buoyant spi¬ 
rit and that lad-like simplicity, wliich 
would have rendered a nutting expedi¬ 
tion, Or a mountain ramble to seek 
sinmlES,' aiiv deaf a treat as it had been 
inihis, schiOdhdaySi In, the country he 
hjMLaharedthese pleasurescotistantiy for 
tHc last tv^o yeirs with iho young daugh- 
4^ of an widow (Mrs- Osboirne), 

whom he cat^ by-tiiefathiUar appella¬ 
tion of Amy«‘ He had ioad sudi a poem 
with Amy, and thev> both thought it 
beauti^L lie bad been on the top of 
Helveilyn with Amy, when a.teniffc 
'^ttinfer-stoihci was rolling in the vale. 
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and a sea of dark viqpor between them 
and the world below; yet the sun shone 
effulgently over their heads, and Amy, 

* as she stood in her white garments, and 
with eyes glistening with emotion, looked 
like a beatified spirit escaping from 
earth.' A pursuit aftef 'Amy's pet lamb 
had led to discoveries in science. The 
necessity of singing with Amy had in¬ 
duced tne study of music. Amy was in 
every scene. 

' Is Amy a child?’ said I, ^ that she 
runs about with you every where ?' 

' Not exactly a child now; but she 
was when they came first to'Amblcside.' 

Arthur was the first man of his year, 
and he went home at the long vacation 
with spirits somewhat tamed by study, 
and a cheek less ruddy; but he was full 
of hope, and of the generous ambition 
of'a gifted mind, sensible of its own 
powers. When he re|jj>med, I per¬ 
ceived that with more resolution to di¬ 
stinguish himself than ever, he was yet 
frequently abstracted, and at times al¬ 
most incapable of study. He spoke of 
the pleasures of the country, which he 
had left with a regret that amounted 
to tenderness, and dwelt on particular 
mountain glens and water-falls, with an 
affection which went beyond the en¬ 
thusiasm of his former description: he 
was evidently love-sick. 

^ You are very fond of those places, 
and more so,' said I, * from not having 
Amy with you, i‘or J perceive you never 
mention her now ?' 

' She is not gone,' answered he with a 
quick glow as he tunied hia face from 
me,, and hastily began to turn over 
the leaves of a folio that lay between us. 
I would not distress him—I saw she was 
ftm far more than before an object of 
interest, and I considered that it was 
better for him that she should be less 
so, and that the fewer references we 
should make to her, the better it would 
be; for love and mathematics are seldom 
suitable cianpanions. Yet surely Ar- 
^ur Grayling made them so, if ever 
man did; for ne rendered the ho|>es, the 
wishes of his heart, a stimulant to un¬ 
ceasing exertion; and never did a knight, 
in the days of chivalry, seek more ar¬ 
dently for h^ureU to lay at the feet of 
his mistre^, than our young student 
aimed at the attainment of honors which 
might render him worthy of her. As time 
advanced, this ingenuous youth attained 
^at painftil knowlege which breaks 
sooner ox later on every man, and cares 
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Ibr the things of the world were mingled 
with the pursuits of learning and the 
dreams of love, casting over his ardent 
mind and gentle spirit those damps 
which veil the future, while they distress 
the present. 

Arthur was an oi-iihan, and dependent 
on an uncle, who dealt out aid with a 
sparing hand, and much of, that admo¬ 
nitory counsel which says in effect, ^ if 
you do well, I will support you ; if i7/> I 
will forsake you;* and chose remon¬ 
strances, which fell lightly on the mind 
of the gay boy, touched painfully the sen¬ 
sibility of'the independently spirited 
man. Compelled to think much, he was 
drawn to think too much; and, from 
seeing only before him one object on 
which his heart could repose with plea¬ 
sure, his imagination aided its powders 
of fascination beyond what actual inter¬ 
course could have done, and it is certain 
that my poor young friend became more 
dcvoteil to Amy in her absence, than 
even when they bounded together over 
his native mountains, or warbled the 
same love ditties by the winter fire-side. 
It is certain also that Arthur had never 
told his love, nor had any communication 
witli the object of his contemplation, save 
what was conveyed by casual mention in 
his uncle's letters. Perhaps he had in¬ 
quired too mucli; for, before the second 
period of his removal, he was forbidden 
to undertake so long a journey again, 
until tlie time of taking his degree. On 
this subject too he was much exhorted, 
and assured that unless he took high 
honors lie could never be again received 
as a son. II is expenses were dilated on 
(his great efforts and his actual prudence 
unnoticed), and it was hinted to him, 
that the pity or kindness which sustained 
him as a child' could not be expected to 
operate in his manhood. 

Cruel and dangerous was the stimu¬ 
lant thus offered to one whose natural 
sensibility was once too acute, and was 
increased by the nervous susceptibility 
inseparable from close study and ex¬ 
treme solicitude. Alas! Arthur required 
no new motive for exertion; for love^ 
dependence, and native energy, added to 
well-grounded hope, were all affecting 
him, and it is certain that he greatly 
needed the change of air and the renova¬ 
tion of scene to which he had long looked. 
He submitted, however, without a mur¬ 
mur ; he braced himself up for en¬ 
durance—the ^ iron entered his soul*—it 
corroded his body; he became pale and 


thin, even to meagrenes^ but never com^ 
plained. 

There were times now when I spoke to 
him of Amy, and in his letters he con¬ 
fessed how much his soul fed on distant 
hopes, and increased the tender wishes 
of This heart by dwelling on the future. 
He declared, that in the event of his ob¬ 
taining that situation in tltc senate- 
house which his uncle expecUnl, he would 
solicit his peimission to disclose his pas¬ 
sion, and if possible secure Mrs. Os¬ 
borne’s concurrence; being assured that 
Amy,'who was yet very young, would 
willingly wait those years of pruhatioii 
still necessary for lovers so circum¬ 
stanced. Of her love in the first place, 
and her fidelity in the second, he ap¬ 
peared to hi^e no doubt, and her retired 
situation probably kept the fear of lovers 
out of his mind; or, what is more likely, 
he had that intuitive sense of her regard, 
whiclf enables young and faithful hearts 
to rely on each otlier without the fonna- 
lity of words. 

However that might be, this was a 
long ami trying year, mid its sorrows were 
increased by pecuniary pressures, and 
those small but galling vexations wliich 
w'ound the sensitive delictKy of generous 
and upright men. As the day of trial 
approached, his solicitude became more 
deexi-seated and irritating: it w'as evi¬ 
dent that the whole man was absorbed, 
and felt himself thus early in life in tlic 
condition of a gamester who i.<? playing 
his last stake. All around him were 
alarmed by his pale countenance, by his 
wasted form, ^ the leaden looks,’ which 
were cither cast on the ground, or shot 
forth a bright bewildered glance, as if 
the mental faculties were wrought be¬ 
yond the power of reason. We eagerly 
besought him to read less intently, to 
take more exercise, and ^ adopt more 
nourishing diet. To tliis advice he 
would reply by pointing to the last of 
his uncled letters, which never failed to 
contain a goad, or to me he would with 
a faint smSe whisper somewhat of Amy, 
hut never did he relax his efforts for an 
hourto make' assurance doubly sure,’ 
in a case of siich infinite importance, was 
his decidetl resolution, • t = 

'Fhe day of trial came at last, and he 
theh^nfessed that he had been to blame, 
since he had reduced himself to a degree 
of weakness which almost forbade ex¬ 
ertion. In a short time this sense of 
exhaustion was overcome; Ins spirits 
rose with the exercise of his po^tvers; 
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aiidwipitJic Confident hopes that ho was 
mounting step by step to that summit 
from which he Should behold the land of 
promise. I told him he trod like a 
inounteiaeer^ again that evening; but, 
alas! it was only for a short distance— 
however, all would be over soon; and 
then he would have nothing to do but 
get well and be* happy; his uncle had 
pressed him to come down immediately, 
and promised him a handsome remite 
tance. 

The uncle fulfilled that pronuse. The 
following morning a double letter ar¬ 
rived, which was handed immediately to 
Arthur, and unhappily opened during 
a moment's relaxation. It was very 
sliort, and at the close the writer said, 

^ we shall be glad to see youjl^ut fear you 
will be dull, as the wedding at Birch- 
hill (which 1 suppose you must have seen 
in the papers last witeh) will leave you at 
a great loss for coihpanvin this place/ 

‘ Birch^hai !-rwedaing—the thing 
was impossible!—-^Amy marriedAmy 
was indeed scveuteen,r.but she could not 
be married r 

Yet he looked again; the words were 
indeed written there, and it was certain 
that Amy was*not engaged to him^ and 
that she was so lovely, so excellent, a 
monarch might he, proud to seek her-^ 
be saw no morea film overspread his 
eyes ; there was a tingling in his ears, 
with a sense of coldness on his heart, as 
if death itself had quenched the hopes 
which had glowed there not a minute 
before with an iutenseness proportioned 
to their nearer cousummatiom 

Arthur now perceived that many eyes 
were turned towards lum, and some in¬ 
quiries roused him to self-control. By 
a strong efl^prt he kept.his seat; he even 
endeavoured, to continue ,his employ¬ 
ment; but previous weakness ^rendered 
him utterly unequal to. ^rrying the 
shook, farther than eonce^ding the true 
causes He, was compelled to leave the 
^fenate-house. after the vain stru^e of 
another honr^ und was soon pkoedTn his 
bed, so ill ^t we fdmost despaired of liis 
recpveary. ^, Wh^ at lengtilt, my -poor 
friend ^crept from his hedi.he was evi^ 
dflintly 60 weak, that, a consumption was 
apprehended, and he was . peremptorily 
ordered not to think of returning to the 
north, tho mild air of Devonshire being 
inuch mujf? likely totje^tore him. There 

S afif no pecasiw to this order; for 

le Mem of goinjf tni^r in pre- 
^t state Of m mind ym abhm»rent to 


him, and he was well persuaded that with 
his uncle all his hopes were at an end, 
as effectually as with his once-loved, his 
deeply-regretted Amy- 1 could not con¬ 
ceive that his relative could consider his 
late circumstances in any other light than 
that of a misfortune calling for the ten- 
derest pity, and 1 should have urged 
him by my letters to come over, if he 
had not expressed himself so averse to 
that measure, that 1 feared thereby to in¬ 
crease his^illness. 1 also saw clearly, that, 
although this unhappy and now friend¬ 
less young man earnestly desired to die, 
yet hk sense of duty as a Christian en¬ 
abled him (worn down and blighted as 
he was), to use the means of life, and 
accept the power of being useful to his 
fellow-creatures ; and therefore it could 
not fail to be beneficial to hisbealth to en¬ 
gage his mind in any employment which 
might wean him from sorrowful recol¬ 
lection. To effect this, I sought for an 
easy duty in Devonshire or Cornwall, 
and I soon heard of one, as there are 
few young men desirous of going to so 
great a distance from the capital. 

J^oor Arthur was little more than a 
riiadow at the time of his ordination, 
and his spirits were so entirely gone, 
that the best hope one could entertain 
for him was Uie belief that change of 
scene would soften his sense of disap¬ 
pointment, an<l that his high talents, 
gentle manners, and endearing virtues, 
would create friends wherever hk latter 
days were past. Before lie left Cam¬ 
bridge, be had the satisfaction of hear¬ 
ing from liis<>unclc, who seemed softened 
by his removal to so great a distance, 
acknowleged that sometimes ‘ tlie race 
was not. to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong/ and slightly adverted to what 
he , termed ^ the wedding,^ saying ^ it 
came hard on him in his old age, to lose 
Bie company of all he loved, both neigh¬ 
bours and nephew.* 

From this it appeared, that Mrs, Os¬ 
borne bad gone with her daughter, who 
had most probably married well. Poor 
Arthur dwelt on tliis; he at least tried 
to dwell on it as a source of comfort, 
but it would not do—‘his tongue falterud, 
his eyes filled. I shall never forget the 
manner in which he grasped my hand 
at parting, and said, / pray for me, that 
1 may say, Hk will be done 1* 

Arthur found relief from diange of 
air; the secluded scenes around him, 
and the simple manners of the inha¬ 
bitants, were congenial witli his early 
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haunte, without reminding him too 
closely of those objects which in his pre¬ 
sent teelings would have touched nim 
too closely* So far all was well; yet he 
was a witliered" plant, a being Iwrn to 
grace society cast comparatively into a 
desert, and in the\ery morning of ^ his 
days, with all his beat feelings awake, 
condemned to pine away in that solitude 
of the heart which follows bereavement, 
and produces a perpetual sense of widow¬ 
hood. To this was added the imperious 
sense of duty, which compelled him to 
resign all memory of one .who now 
belonged to another, and forbade him 
the privilege which the mourner over 
the dead has a right to exercise. 

11 is ill health, his evident melancholy, 
excited the attention and sympathy of 
his rector and the parishioners; and, by 
revealing tlieir own troubles to him (an 
effect very natural where such an im¬ 
pression is made), they succeeded by 
slow degrees in exciting Kim to return to 
the enjoyment of life, and to feel Uiafe it 
yet opcnetl those i>lea«ures which belong 
to benevolent' exertions; but.he was still 
the shadow of his former self, when his 
uncle eagerly entreated to see him; and, 
though ill able to undertake so loi^ a 
journey, he determined to obey him as 
soon as he could obtain a substitute. 
When at length a neighbouring clergy¬ 
man undertook the duty, he determined 
to set out: but^ as there was a funeral 
the evening before, and he knew that his 
flock would prefer him to a stranger, he 
repaired to the church to perform the 
last office. This stranger had formed a 
traveling ac({uaintance at the little inn 
with a pleasant family; and, as they 
intended to stop a day or two, he pro- 
poseil taking them to see the church, in 
which there were some monuments of 
great antiquity. 

The commcKlore and his lady were 
persons of good taste; they entered the 
church with reverence, and gave a sigh 
to the sorrow of the rustic mourners 
before them, but were soon diverted 
from them to the clergyman. His deep 
sonorous voice, his slight attenuated 
fgnn, his majestic hdght, fine counte¬ 
nance, and the feeling with which he 
read that most sublime and afiecting ser^ 
vice, riveted their attention; and the 
lady, holding the arm of her husband, 
seemed so struck, as to experience the 
most awakened emotion. The mourners 
left the church for the grave; her eyes 
followed the young minister, and she 


sighed as if she thought the same aviful 
office would be soon perfornied for him ; 
nor could she give any attention to those 
curiosities in the sacred edifice, which 
their guide inoceeded to show them. 

Whilst thus engaged, Arthur returned 
to the church, and, quitting his sur¬ 
plice, advanced to tlie strangers^ * Ah I' 
exclaimed the lady, ^ I now see* I am 
right. You must be Arthur-r-I would 
say, Mr. Grayling,'—The curate's pale 
cheek once more flushed with its long-for¬ 
gotten bloom, as he exclaimed, ^ Dear Mrs. 
Osborne, this is indeed an unexpected 
pleasure.' 1 am right,—you are altered ; 
but you are my old friend, dear Mrs. 
Osborne.’ ^Yes! we arc both altered 
since we met ; for I am much fatter, and 
you much fl^inner—I am, however, cer¬ 
tainly your old friend, though not Mrs. 
Osborne—allow me to introduce you to 
my husband, commodore Launceston.' 

Arthur bowed, and took the offered 
hand of the veteran; but he looked 
wildly round, as if not certain that 
he was awake, and Mrs. Laimceston 
very naturally said, ^ is it possible that 
you did not hear of my marriage ? In 
our little circle I thought it an event 
of so much moment, that-—’ ^My 
uncle said there was a wedding at Birch- 
hill, and I thought that—I apprelieiided' 
—^ Ha, ha, ha, you thoughtit was Amy, 
I’ll be bound, young man—but you see 
mamas now and then do these tilings 
before tlieir daughters.'—And Amy is ? 
—I hope Miss Osborne is well.'—^ Alas! 
poor Amy has never been well since we 
left Cumberland. Indeed we are only 
now returning from a voyage to Madeira, 
taken on her account, and are now on 
our way to Cumberland, in hopes that 
the mountain breezes may prove resto¬ 
rative, since it is now certain that a warm 
climate does not suit her case.’ 

You will conclude that Arthur accom¬ 
panied these strangers to the inn, where 
ids arrival was duly announced by her 
mother to the invalid Amy. Arthur 
felt surprised and almost angry at his. 
heart for its involuntary arid continued 
throbbing, and his dread yet desire of 
beholding Amy; for he thought that 
past suffi^'ng and the duties of bis sael^l 
calling ought to have given him 
and fortitude; but there was no reason¬ 
ing against tlie emotion Which almost 
overpowered him. Yet, to his great re¬ 
lief, when Amy actually appeared, he 
« found her much less altered than she 
found him. She was indeed delicate as 
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wcfl as elegant in heir person; but her 
quick succeeding blushes removed the 
Idleness of which her mother had 

3 ioken> and the tone in which she spoke, 
tliough it indicated habitual dejection, 
was so full of her wonted sweet sini- 
pHcity and confidence, that ho could not 
fail to see the world had not altered her, 
or thet prosperity which surrounded her 
at this time led her to make a different 
estimate of happiness—no, Amy was all 
Iterself, andtlievety sight of her almost 
restored him to the sense of health and 
hope. It was evident that the ingenu¬ 
ousness of her character, aided perhaps 
by her dt licacy and even her deponcl- 
ence, had rendered her an object of the 
most doting affection to her step-ia« 
ther, whose open, irank-hearted honesty 
of character, letl him to love simi¬ 
lar qualities in a‘softer form f and, as he 
was a stranger to all ceremony, and 
found that his wife was deligltte<l with 
this meeting, it was no wonder that, on 
hearing of Arthur's intended journey, 
he insisted on * storing him in ms 
coach.' Before the end of the second 
day's journey^ he whispered in hk lady's 
ear an assurtance; that ^ the parson was 
a capital <loctor fbr Amy; 'twas a thou- 
sana pi ties that he could not prescribe 
as well* for himself—but it was too plain 
had no chance of escaping Davy's 
locker.' Mrs. Launceston hope<l there 
was; hut it is certain that she was full 
of fears as well as hopes;—^perhaps alst) 
she had other anxieties, and other 
wishes; but she had been long a mother 
trembling for tlie fate of her only child, 
and she had a love and reliance on poor 
Arthur, which went far towards extin¬ 
guishing tbe views of ambition and the 
desire of wealth. On their arrival, they 
found the uncle of Arthur vciy weak 
and ill, yet by no means aware (although 
he was an aged man) that life was near 
its close. He was so shocked at the ap¬ 
pearance of his nephew, that prol^bly 
It accelerated his end ; for he died in less 
than a months'leaving his little estate 
and his savings to a nephew of whom 
he had ever proud. 

I have no Idea that the wounds whieh 
podr Artliur^s niind and constitution had 
received can h^,‘ since I take it 
for mnted, that the difiappointmenta of 
a scholar' are mcn!G sev^e ^han those the 
human mind can receive from any other 
cause; hutit is certain that by dt^ees 
he Trained strength and even cheerful- 
nois, under the care of M^rs.' Launceston 


and her excellent spouse, who main- 
iained that the sea-side was the only 
place in which an invalid could attain 
health and spirits. It is also certain 
that lie married Amy, who makes so ex¬ 
cellent a wife to the vicar of--, as 

perhaps almost to Atone lo him for the 
misfortune of which she was the inno¬ 
cent cause. It is at least certain, that 
she is not only the most attached wife, 
but the most chc'erful, artless, lovely, 
and warm-hearted woman 1 have ever 
known. 


Last Monday week I had the double 
pleasure of assisting at tlie nuptials of 
an old friend, and of giving in my re¬ 
signation of the post of confidante, which 
I' have filled with great credit and honor 
tci fifteen years and upwards. A mar¬ 
ried woman no longer needs the sympa¬ 
thy and consolation of a listening and 
pitying love-friend. I Icr story, according 
to all tbe^aws of’romance, is fairly over. 
Sd is my occupation. I shall miss it at 
first, just as one living in a churchyard 
would miss an entire ce.ssation of those 
which yet from habit he scarady 
hear^ I shall miss poor Louisa’s sighs 
and blushes written or spoken, especially 
when tlie post comes in, and she will 
miss me, perhaps the most of the two; 
for I cannot help thinking that by the 
time the honey-moon is over, the neces¬ 
sity for a discreet confidante may be as 
pressing as ever. I cannot disguise from 
myself, that a damsel who has been used 
to fall in love with a new object at the 
end of every two or three months for 
the last eighteen years, more or less, 
may, from mere habit, and without tlie 
slightest intentional infraction of the 
nuptial vow, fairly forget that she is 
married, and relapse into her old custom; 
more especially as her husband appears 
to me nearly the only young man she 
has ever known with whom she has 
never even fancied herself in love. 

Louisa S. and myself were old school¬ 
fellows. Her father is .a West-Indian 
planter of some property, who, havia|; 
lost many children in the pestiferous 
climate of Barbadoes, did not choose to 
carry thither his only remaining daugh¬ 
ter, and left her at school during a long 
residence on his estate, hot^as a parlour 
boarder but as a common pupil. She 
was a fine showy girl, tall, plump, inert, 
and languibhing, with a Mr blooming 
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complexion, light sleepy eyes, long flaxen 
hair, anti a general comely silliness of 
aspect. Her speech had a characteristic 
slowness, an indolent drawl, all her 
words dragged as it were, so that those 
who did not know her were apt to accuse 
her of aflbetation. Those who did saw 
at once that she was a thoroughly well- 
meaning young woman, w^h little wit, 
anti much good-nature, with a mind no 
more atlapted to contain knowlege than 
a sieve to holtl water, and a capacity of 
unlearning, a faculty of forgetting, most 
happily suited to the double and triple 
course of instruction which her father's 
protracted absence doomed her to under¬ 
go. She had been in the first class for 
five years to my certain knowlege; there 
1 found her, and there I left her, going 
over tlie same ground with each succes¬ 
sive set, and regularly overtaken ai^d 
outstripped by every girl of comm<m 
talent. The only thing in which she 
ever made any real proficiency was mu¬ 
sic ; by dint of incredible appUcationshe 
sang tolerably, playwl well on the piano, 
and better on the harp. But she had no 
genuine love even for that; and began to 
weary, as well she might, of her incessant 
practice and her interminable education. 
The chief effect of this natural w^eariness 
was a strong desire to b(J married, the 
only probable mode of release that o(5- 
curred to her; fmr of her father’s return 
she and every one had begun to despair. 
How to carry this wish into effect per¬ 
plexed her not a little. Jf she had been 
blest with a manoeuvring mama, indeed, 
the business might soon have been done. 
But poor Louisa was not so lucky. She 
had only an old bachelor uncle, and 
two maiden aunts, who, quite content 
to see to her comforts in a kind, quiet 
way, to have her at home in the holidays, 
to keep her well dressed and well sup¬ 
plied with fruit and jwcket-money, con¬ 
tinued to think of her as a mere school¬ 
girl, and never dreamed of the grand ob¬ 
ject by Avhich her whole soul was en¬ 
grossed. Sp that the gentle damsel, left 
entirely to the resources of her own 
genius, could devise no better plan than 
to fix her own thoughts and attention, 
fall in loye, as she called and perhaps 
thought it, with every man of suitable 
station who happened to fall in her way. 
The number of these successive, or al¬ 
ternate, or simultaneous preferences— 
for often she liad two beaux who were 
laid aside and taken up in a sort of see¬ 
saw, as cither happened to cross her 


path, and sometimes she had literally 
two at once—^was really ostonislpng. So 
washer impartiality. Rich or ^r, old 
or young, from seventeen to seventy, 
nothing came amiss. Equally amazing 
was the exceedingly small encourage¬ 
ment upon w^hich her fancy could work; 
to dance with her, to sit next her at din¬ 
ner, to ask her to play, one visit, one 
compliment, a look, a word, or half a word, 
was enough to send her sighing through 
the house, singing tender airs, and read¬ 
ing novels and love-ditties. The cele¬ 
brated ballad in which Cowley gives a 
list of his mistresses—the chronicle as 
he calls it—was hut a type of the bead- 
roll of names that ini^t have been 
strung up from her fancies. The com¬ 
mon duration of a fit was about a month 
or six weeks, sometimes more, sometimes 
less, as one love-wedge drove out another; 
hut generally the ^ decline and fall’ of 
one of these attachments (1 believe that 
is the phrase), began at the montlfs 
end. 

It was astot^shlng how well these 
little dravnas were gotten up: any hotly 
not in the secret would have thought her 
really a tender enaraorata, she had so 
many pretty sentimentalities, would 
wear nothing but the favorite’s favorite 
color, or sigh out her soul over his fa¬ 
vorite liong, or hoard his notes or visiting 
tickets in her bosom. One of her vaga¬ 
ries cost me a bad cold. The reigning 
swain happened to be a German count, 
who, talking somewdiat fantastically of 
the stars, expressed a sort of supersti¬ 
tious devotion to the beautiful constel¬ 
lation Orion ; he could not sleep,* he said, 
till he had gaztd on it. Now, our luck¬ 
less damsel took this for a sort of covert 
assignation, a tender rendezvous of looks 
and thoughts, like the famous story of the 
two lovers in the Spectator; and tlie 
sky prospect from her apartment being 
rather limited, she used to my unspeak¬ 
able annoyance so come star-gazing to 
mine., This acce^, being encouraged 
by more attention than usual on the part 
of tlie gentleman—or rather she being 
unused to foreign manners, and mis¬ 
taking the continental courtesy to a>jr|iir 
lady tor a particular devotion,?—hwted 
three whole months. Of course jsbe 
into other mistakes besicles the genei^ 
one of fancying men in lovewi&.Wr. 
One winter, for instance, shefanded that 
a sickly gentleman, who used to sun him* 
self on the pavement, on our dd^, of the 
squarci. walked there to> listen to her 
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music ; $o she obligingly moved her 
harp to an open window (in J)e- 
cinnber! N. B. slio ca^iglit as bad a 
cold by these noon-day serenades, as ever 
her midnight assignations with the belted 
Ortem gave me), and played and sang 
^d^ng the whole time of his promenade. 
A little while after we discovered that the 
poor gentleman was deaf. 

Nor were her own mistakes, though 
they were bad enough, the worst she liad 
to, encounter. A propensity so ridicu¬ 
lous could not escape undetcctedamongst 
such a tribe of tricksy and misebievoua 
spirits; n,or could all the real regard at¬ 
tracted by the fair Louisa’s many good 
qualities save her from the mal-prac- 
tice» of these little mockers. It was 
such fun to set her whirligig heart 
a-spinning, to give her a fresh object 
—^sometimes ^ a venerable grahdfatW, 
sometimes a school-boy bmtbcr, some¬ 
times a married cousin—any loy^ijr wopld 
answer her puirose, and the more absurd 
or imjiQsslble^ the better for purs* 

1 will, however, da myself the Justice 
to say, that partly from po^passion, and 
partly from vanity as betn^ elected to 
the post of confidante, L was not by 
many degrees so guilty as many of my 
ompeers., To be sure one Valentine, a 
piece of original poetry, with about as 
much sense and meaning as the famous 
love-song Ky a person of quality, and a 
few ffpwery billets to match, purport¬ 
ing^ to come from the same quarter,— 
that Valentine! I must plead guilty to 
that Valentine—but that was a venial 
of^nce, and besides she never found it 
out. So when I left school, and even 
when six months after her father unex¬ 
pectedly returned and took her to reside 
with him in a country town, I still con- 
thiued' the favored depository of her se- 
cirets and her si^. * v ^ 

‘ Welived in distant counties, and met 
IM> Jiefiiohl, that our intercotrrse was al¬ 
most enfirely epistolary. Intercourse 
did I say? *My share of the corresponr 
denee^ cif^&dialogue, was little better 
than what'a^'eoufitlante^ on. *^6 French 
i^a|^ sudtilpsi'Widi dkr heUe^ prihccftse, 
fehm Irhom to hear a 

hui^red^timea^tpkltafOi^^ 1 was « mere 

to, 

She heviY feir answers, luckily for 
me ; for at first whilst my young civility 
and conscientious i^risc of the duties of 
a pohtc letter-writer instigated* me to 
re^y jwint by jioint to her Rustles, such 
blunders used to ensue as arc GOinetimcs 


produced in a game of cross purposes—a 
perpetual jostling of hopes and fears; 
condolence out of season; congratula¬ 
tion mistimed; praise misapplied; eter¬ 
nal confusion; never-ending mistakes. 
So, farther than half a dozen unmeaning 
aficctionatc words, I left off writing at 
all, perhaps with the lurking hope that 
she would ^follow my example, S^o 
such tiling. The vent was nea‘ssary—I 
was the safety-valve to her heart, by 
which dangerous explosions were pre¬ 
vented. On she wrote—and oh such 
letters! three times crossed—think of 
that!’—First written horizontally like 
other people’s—then crossed perpendi¬ 
cularly, so as to form a sort of chequer- 
work, after a silly fashion not uncom¬ 
mon amongst young ladies; tlien crossed 
diagonally in red ink—the very cro?s- 
mgs crossed I ^ That, that was the un- 
Kindest cut of .all!’—Besides this, every 
nook and cranny—the part under the 
seal—the corner where the date stood, 
was covered with small lines in an in¬ 
visible band, till at last, to my great 
comfort, her letters became altogether 
iUegible, and my conscience was ab¬ 
solved from the necessity of ever trying to 
read thetru A iVank made no diffiaence; 
she _W€nt on crossing and recrossing 
theih, only there was double the quan¬ 
tity. Any thing like a regular perusal of 
these precioua epistles wiis entirely out 
of the question; and yet I used to get 
the meaning of most of them in the 
process of folding and unfolding them, 
just as one sometimes catches the Sub¬ 
stance of an unreadable book by the 
mere act of cutting open the leaves. I 
knewher so well, that I could traco by a 
catch-word the progress of her history, 
and the particular object of her present 
regard—diow she was herself in love 
with a lord, apd how accusing a pre¬ 
sumptuous linen-draper of being ena¬ 
mored of her; how she had a young ba¬ 
ronet at her feet, and how she could 
t^ of nothing but an itinerant mu¬ 
sician. Twice had she called on me to 
fulfil an old promise of attending her 
to the altar; and once (| was young and 
silly then myself), once I had been so 
far taken in as actually to prepare a wed- 
lUrtg suit. Of course, wnen the final 
summons came, 1 was utterly incre¬ 
dulous,. It was something like the fable 
of the shepherd's boy and the wolf; not 
a soul believed her, till the news ar¬ 
rived in a regular autltcntic document 
—a letter from her father—a worthy 
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matter-of-fact man^ whom poor Louisa’s 
vagaries had actually kcptm purgatory, 
—to mine, who also held the fair damsel 
for mad* Mr. S. mentioned his intended 
son-in-la# as belonging to the ihedieal 

P rofession; and on looking hack to 
iouisa’s letters, which, under the new 
stimulus of curiosity, as to the approa^- 
ing denmienient, we contrived to deci¬ 
pher, we discovered that for upwards of 
two months Louisa had beeii deeply smit¬ 
ten with a young physician tiewly arrived 
at L —, whom she called by the name of 
Henry, and of whose fine tall person, as 
well as his dark and manly hiauty, she 
gave a most flaming description. Tm^, of 
course, was the gentleman. I hastened to 
repair my fault and prepare lUy dresses ; 
wrote a letter of congratulation; padrod 
rny trunk, and set oft'. Ima^ne toy 
astonishment, on arriving at L—> to And 
Louisa with a little fhir 

of eighteen or twenty, the head and 
shoulders shortei* titan herself, soft, de¬ 
licate, and lady-like-^the very image of 
one of Beaumoht and Flctcher’a girls, 
who dress themselves m ho^s dbthes fbr 
love-^'nfl to be. introduce to hto i& 
Mr. Peter Smith, sur^m; the ^ Hftj^py 
future of Miss Louisa! I wasUoy^in 
so much danger of laughing in mylffe.' 

I gathered, ftowever, from nfer ad- 
misrions, and* her fathers more rational 
account, that whilst our fair friend was, 
according to the vulgar phrase, ^ settidg 
her cap' at the handsome phyeidaii| 
young surgeon, who had just flUi^^P 
nis education by walking the bospitalii^ 
returned to L—, was taken into partni^ 
ship by his father, and advised by his 
friends to look about fona wKb as a ne^ 
cessary appendage to hiS' p'rofe^OOH- 
perhaps he might also be advised as 
the lady, fbr Louisa-has a metty fottune 
Si HoWever '^at 

might be, he oefeaU, as be assures m^-to 
pay suit and serrioe; whilst the niir ob¬ 
ject of bis devotion, whose hfeai^, or ta- 
ther whose fancy, was completely-pjrei* 
occupied, and who thou^t Of 
Peter, if she thought of him at all, aa_a 
mere boy, entirely overlooked himitelf 
and his Attentions—they being pcarhaps 
the only attentions m a young man 
which Ahe did overlook id the Course 
of her dife."" She confesses that the first 
entire seritcijce shb e'ter beard him utter 
Was the oflF^-^the actual offer of heart 
and hand. ^ Most ladies in IwJf. situation 
would havfcbeeii alittle posed; but Louisa 
is not a woman to be taken unawares: she 
VOL. IV. 


has thought too much on the subject / 
has too well-founded a reliance on her 
own changeability: besides, she bed set 
her heart on tlie pomp, pride, and cir¬ 
cumstance of glorious’ bridal; the wed¬ 
ding was the thing—the wedding-day— 
the man was of little importance; Peter 
might do as well as Henry-^so she said 
yes, and all wifs settled. ’ 

And a very ^lendid' wedding it w^s; 
really^ for those who like such things, 
almost; wiU'flk the CroUbles and anxieties 
of an eighteen years’ love,* The whole 
eort^irh;, horses, carriages,' iViends, ^nd 
bridemards, down ' to the' very break¬ 
fast-cake and gloves, weire according to the 
most \apl>rovcd usage of books or of life. 
It might have made a fine conclusioh tb 
a novel; it did make a splendid para¬ 
graph to a newspaper. Every' detail , 
wa^ correct, except one—nobody cried. 
That did yex 'That was an omis¬ 
sion. She tried hard to repair it herself, 
and flourished her cambric nandkerebief; 
but not ateAr cbuld she shed; neitlier 
could we, the bride-maidens, por the fa- 
thi^i nor tbe'puptial father, nor the 
irii^gymanV horlhe clerk—nobody cried. 
The, brid^triiiom came nearest—he, the 
only one Who ou^t not to cry; but 
luckily he became sensible that it Avould 
be a breach of eti(juette> and turned the 
tovbliintary emotion into a smile. All 
e&e went well. May the omen be au¬ 
spicious, and tears, and the source of 
tears, keep far awayftrom the kind and 
gentle Louisal M. 


ro:ssis, nuAMATrq Avn hiscellaneous, 

* r ';BY-HENaT NEELV. ' ' ' 

• Ws: reiUembcs bi^ much pleased 
with a volume of thisgi^fleman’spoems, 
justly) recommended by 
rive adnciu^bleau^hos of l*iterary Hours; 
but w.bdbsider. the work before us as 
iBsui^aBring edhsiderable improvement, 
the charac^ of a* man of 
geuiu^'(whleh does npt necessarily fol- 
W rite dA^lopemen4i:of those talents 
which^ exhibit a youth of prmniso^'bu 
the.^U^uo'-of'Kedb^ . j : 

The present work eonrists of three 
thig^U^, and some minor pieces^ Jheir 
comuriictton the regimr 

drama, in the riioriness ‘of -the. cona- 
position, and not less from those scenes 
by Barry Cmhwall and others, which 
. e ■ •' ..j' ' ' . 
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are stQl rfitt the unfolding 

‘ itai^.and ple^jandmay tbei^^^ 
xly'/be .temed ^©ketches;' which 
ir;»^i^V.»^nno,tbe*Thcs€ are, indeed, 
iBlnilah^ pietdios,, an4 completed, in their 
q??im'sray^,,w5 sudi high , poetic merits 
add.ex^jiii^t^ polish,, as to leave us n^ 
thing.to wish; and, as they are evi¬ 
dently intended-, for tiJfc closet, those 
long speeches, which are. now ^ gene- 
rally objected to injrepreseniatJon, are 
frequently the most beautiful and inter¬ 
esting portions of the worjk: es they 
unfold those moviSinCTitB of the hear^ 
those workings of the anxious or af¬ 
flicted sinrit, proper to the ebarao^.. 
They give us those rich flo\VGrsofpoes5:jf 
which are necessarily denied, to tJle ra¬ 
pidity of dialogue, and, in het^ incemt? 
patihle with the (^incat^U ^vany pas¬ 
sion, Sjave that, of Introspective g^ 
which is . ever 

poetical, even in .r- 

The first of tbesettrag^ie%itiailed;,tho 
‘ ^ret Briddl^" idth^mCh/hOW ip Jt& 
pr^ent form, ttto ploi^y'i^e^^hloa tho 
tale of sorrow revealed in ihe Anfi<l'iaJT 
to claim the praiseof atigin4 invention ; 
hut, no story .could ^Imve lbeen mpre 
sweetly dra^tised* Jlulio^. a mm of 
family, is secretiy married , to Elvira, 
me daughter of a peasant; and Matilda 
(his mother) knowing only liiat he J^ 
conceived a passion .for as a warning 
to him that .be rttOttld cofnouer it, in¬ 
forms him ihat^aho. la ,the child of hia 
father. Th^ |i^ng,|tiaAhis wife, 
and, .without infortm of/this 
nocent incesivmi^dfiwTfcwrt js m 
horrible, and, in our view, so unnatural, 
it is jiainful to write it,) His mother 
enters at the moment; and, in her hop^r 
at this rash deed, reveals the truth, and in 
^nsegucucc, dulh> expires heart-broken, 
and the icenedoses.,. We. sdect, from 
mWjexquiatdy fine passages, ;the A^r 
s^lptmn given hjr hfatilda of . the mp- 
tS^i^Blvira: 


-* a being fiikch 'ti thdse^ 


Which' poet4 areaift ng. A $&h, Aymi^ 

But Pausn^mcble.roiibl not aiatch Us whlteaeM; 
And'cftB vhi^ ihniA. It^tre siipit^«} to Aun 
The worAip thfy iiiil^lrid, iipA'iMIUe rfierte 
Of ghose'sweel IMi), theBOFSoSeir fell, 

Like^wny cOf orinjp JA>rjB^$fmn vingg, 

TokcepbiaaljLtt'smR^. Thene ^oro cbartfi* . 
Which tBURht yout faflieiPf heart to stray, and 
proved 

Hot jcidn whom theygrtcied.^' ^ 


The second, Pavul Bizzio, turns on 
the misconception of this unfbrtunato 
old man being the favored Iovct of his 
royal mistress, a slander which Mr. 
Neele in his preface deniesi hut con¬ 
siders the ^tory as well calculaW for 
dramatic efiect. He has uiiimestionahly 
given it high beauty, and thereby ren¬ 
dered it, in one sense. Worthy of tlie un¬ 
fortunate Mary, extract a rondo 
sung.in the (queen’s closet bn tlie fatal 
night when Rizzio met his fate. 

‘ Oh! touch the ivory key again, 

Thew whiv lnak’.<!t Orpheus* boasiingfl vain, 

Aftd fiercer monsters ehann'at to rest— 

. .The vultures of the human breast! 

, ' 5 .TUOU, whose ^‘weet uotes can lull despair, 

Bouse slumbering hope, s^the 4inxious care. 

Bid memory eejase to pain, 

‘And firotn the deteoh sorrow’s clutch 
Reside ttio piu^g tleart<~Oh! touch 
j- The ivory Ifeey again. , 

noil, ‘roll once more that tide ploi^ 

Ofhcavonly, hcart-trausporting song! ' 

' Those eyes, as the page they glide, 

Shall seem the orhp ^hlch sway that tide; 

That voice, which Wortal rival braves. 

The breeze that'stirs'the harmonious waves; 

' And all who hear the strain 
^.fJharm'd Spirite, Who^the'slai^cs of such. 

Obey the spell—then touch. Oh, touch! 

. Ifhe ivory key. again. 

eWi^b-^vhat has life in.stott to pla^se 
\ Our hearts like moments sii&li as these ’ 

* Whait has'tlie world*s 4bll round, to crave 
A longer loitering ftwm the grave, 

' ^ Where we shall slnipber quicUy, 
v Till pngeis lift their trumpet* high, 

' And wake us V>th a strain 
PFshall dho^ the ravish’d oar so much, 

’ **Twin seem'as though wc heard thee touch 
If he Ivop^ key Again/ 

Antiochus, tiie third drama, is a 
simple d 0 velo|)eihent of the story as it 
exists in history, except that it closes 
the Bcene with the death of the kind 
father in the act of giving his bride to 
his sou; ,a eonsummation which, at his 
time of life, is rather degrading thap 
affecting; but whatever may be thought 
of Mr. Neele’s iteration, there cannot, 
we apprehend, be two opinions on the 
tenderness, pathos, and < imagery, with 
which he has unfolded a story purely 
dramktic, Jmd yet oiie unstained by 
crimehi which the noblest energies 
and the sweetest sensibilities of our 
hature aro unfolded. It is a pity^ to 
mangle such a work by transcribing 
diort pass^e^ but we cannot resist 
giving , a. pbrtioii of the soliloquy of the 
tove-mrn Antiochus as he contemplates 
the night. . ^ 
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Morn's orient hues—' 

(The dewy inotn, which, like a new-born hdhe, 
Vidics our world in tears;)—noon’s purple pomp, 
^Vhen the day-god rides highest, and his steeds 
Shake flrotn their bright mdnes light inefh^ble 
-And evening. So adorn’d with loveliness. 

That Pho»bus yieWs to her; yet,- ere he part8» ^ 
Prints on her lovely chOek a kiss so warm, ' 

That the <teep bluiiLU is long soen mantling there 
After his iliglit is tu*en all of these 

Sink into insignificance, compared ' 

With this—this gathering of the worlds, this harvest 
Hipe with immortal Hgiit, In lines of gold 
Waving through heaven’s wido fieldv Yea, yo 
bright orbs I* 

In short, we have no hesitation in 
sayinfj, that the whole vohinie is full of 
feeling and nature, expressed in that 
rich flow of latiguage^ that graceful dra¬ 
per jr of glowitig imagery^ bold and de¬ 
licate metaphor, which bespeak a mind 
deeply imbued with poetic fervor and 
skill. Whether Mr. Nede' would suc¬ 
ceed in a longer tragedy rVe know not, 
nor will we (with otner critics) advise 
him-to try, for we certainly consider 
his strengtn to lie in the poetry rather 
than the plot; but we sincerely hope 
that he will be led by the success of 
this effort to give us many more dra¬ 
matic volumes like it. Nor should ive 
have any objection to a volume "of songs 
only from his pen; for the specimens he 
has given us ncre $re very delightful, 
and prove him* equal to that delica^atul 
difficult task. Tlie minmr pieces have 
one very agreeable effl^ion of this de¬ 
scription, written inUFrance, which w^ 
remember to have admired when it ap¬ 
peared in a perio(Ucal;#ork lost summon 


TOM COan^ESY. ; 

^ K ^ 

Tiisan are certain things and persons 
that seem as if they coidd nevta^ die: 
things of such vigor and hardiness, that 
they seem constitutal for an iiitermin* 
able duration, a sort of immortality# 
An old ]mllard oak of my acquaintance 
used to give me this impression. Never ~ 
was tree so gnarled, so knotted, ao^fufi 
of crooked life. Garlanded with iVy 
and woodbine, almost bending under the 
weight of its own ridi leaves and acorns, 
tough, vigorous, lusty, concentrating as 
it were the very spirit of vitdity into its 
own curtailed proi)ortioi)Sy—could .that 
tree ever die? I have asked myself 
twenty times, as I stood looking on die 
deep water over it hui^, and in 

which it seemed to live again—would 
that strong dwarf ever fall ? Alas 1 the 


qttJDStion is answered. Walking by the 
spot to-day—this very day—^there it lay 
pfostiate; the ivy still clinging about 
It, the twigs swelling with sap and put¬ 
ting forth already the early buds. There 
it lay a victim to tlie taste and skill of 
some admirer of British woods, who with 
the tact of Ugo Foseolh (that wince ^ 
amatcurt) has discovered in me ^ots 
and gnarls of the exterior coat the leo¬ 
pard-like beauty which is coin^aled 
within the trunk. There it lies, a type 
of sylvan instability fallen like an em¬ 
peror. Another pirn of strong nature 
in a human form used to convey to me 
exactly the same fecUng^—and he is gone 
too! Tom Corilery is dead. The bell 
is tolling for him at this very moment. 
Tom, Cordery dead! the words, seem 
almost a contradiction; One is tempted 
to send for the sexton and the under¬ 
taker, to undig the grdve, to force open 
the coffiii lid-!—there must be some mis¬ 
take^ ^ But, alas 1 it is too true; the 
typhus fever, that ax® which levels the 
strong as the wii^k, has hewed him 
down at a blow. Poor Tom Cordcry \ 
This human oak grew on the wild 
North-of-ttampshire country, of which 
I have before mddc honorable mention; 
a eountry of heath, and hilJ, and forest, 
partly^ reclaimed, indoseit, and planted 
by sOthe of the greater proprietors, but 
for the most part wholly uncultivated 
and unrivUisea; a proper refuge for wild 
animals of evi^ species. Of these the 
most notable waa nay friend Tom Cor- 
dery, who pre^hted in his own person 
no unfit emhl^* of the district in which 
he lived-^lie'gentlest of savages,, the 
of eivili^' men. He was by 
(taWqg rati^to%r'^* harcKfindcr, and 
hrobdir^maker; U'^iad pf trades wliich 
he Buhstituteifl fbr the one grand 
ptof^on of poachiiig,^ which he had 
In his yc^inger days withun-^ 
riv^^ taleiti and success, and would 
undoubt^ily have pursued till his death, 
had not the burning,. ()f an overbaded 
guiJL tjblu«^11y aliut on his left .hand# 
As itr'was, he still contrived to mingle a 
little of hiaoldtmlawful occupation with 
hm i^onest callings ; was a rcfcfeTiee 'qf 
liign authOri^ amongst the young ai^i- 
rants, Jan adviser of. undoubted honor 
and seeresy^so^pccied and more Iban 
suspected as. bSng one ^vriioMibotmb 
he played no tpbre, o*erlooked thecar;&‘* 
Yet he kept to windward of the law, 
and indeed contrived .to he op ..such 
terms of social and even friendly inter- 
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gi:^rd!a»i» of the fcpihe and, if I m^y bo say, thegaUantrv erf 

^'MlGkn^M>h; «8tQAy % 0 aaidto hia bearing. (This iVodc was furnished 

thiem with a hi^ige inside pocket, in which to 

dbbs bf'just^ irf the neighbourhood bf deposit the gaihe killed by hispatrons— 
Bbw-^street. Indeed his especial crony, fbr of his three employments, that which 
the head-keeper, uaed sometimes to hint, cobsisted of hndinu hares for the great 
*^ifrlren TomJ elevatal by ale, had pro- 'teiaefs and small gentry who were 
■vdked hlni by overcrowing, ' that a wont to course ott the'^common was by 
ittump was no bad shield, and that to far the most proHtable and most pleasing 
ahoot off a hand ahd^ bit of an arm for to him, and to them:. Every body Kketl 
a Mind,* Would be to eo dating Toib Cordery* ' He bad himself an apt- 

a diap 'as Tom Oarde^y/^ This cptjjoo- ness to Kke, which is almost certain to 
ture, never btbachM tal ^ bo repaidin kind-^the very dogs knew 

warm with wtaiiftnd liquor; and Ibm him, and loVedhim, and would beat for 
:^rly out Of hearing, blWa^a ^selsm^ to ^ Mm ahxtosf as soon as for their master, 
me a little sup^subtle ; but ifl> obr- M5|y> herjself, the moat sagaoioua of grey- 
tain that Tpm^a new profeMiak^^d^ hoki^ appreciated hia .talents, and 
bear rather a' suspicious analogy tb’ tilie Should ahnOst as'lk>on listen to Tom sbho- 
old, anti the ferrets, imM to old Tray giving ton^e. 

thottgrels by whom he #aii snwcbuiflbd, /pot 1m his oonversadon less agree- 
* did really tooki* as the wordry keepdr ahlu to tho oth^ part of the company, 
observed, ^ fittfer-to fted €hri^kwm^m Sorvints and masters were equally de- 
ahd pheasants, than® ratS-^atid ftutdi'Veaf- airoua to secure Tom. Besides his ge- 
min.* So in gbod tru^ neral and^professtotial familiarity with 

self. Ktiver ord any hui^an •' being lOolc begsts and • mrds, their, ways and doings, 
more like that sort of sportsman coni- a knbwlege so^ntmute and accurate, that 
^monly balled a poachen^^^He was a tall. It might have put to shame many a 
finely-built man> with a fxrodigious professed natsiuwst,' he had no small 
stride, that cleared the 0*bund liKe'h acqtiaintiauce with the goings-on of that 
horse, and a powgr of continuing' his unmathered biped ealled man; in sliort, 
slow and steady speed, that seemed no- he was, after Lucy, who recognised 
thing less thin miraculous. Neither hid rivalry by hating, decrying, and un¬ 
man, nor horse, nor dog, could out-tke dervaiuiu^ him> by far the best news- 
him. He had a bold, undaunted pro- ^thorer of Ae country side. His news 
fiencc, and an evident strength and po m of eoiirse pidceclup on the civilised 

of bone and hinsde. You might see |Sidetrfihepatlsh)i(|there is no gossiping 
by looking at bixh, tliat he chd not know in ^ the* forest), partly at that welLfre 
what fear mamt. In hui youth he had quopi^'fnp^ the^Red Lion, of which 
fought morerbatlks'than knyiaan inthe Tom was and noted supporter 

fortet. He >wkk aa rf born* 'without his several employers, 

lu^ves, totally InscnsibUrto %ho r^Us andpamwhy wown Sagacity.* In the 
and ' dii^^usts pf 'Immaiiity.' I ,have rhaJtter of marriages (pairini^ ,he was 
known him take lip 0 >huge- addexi*^ettt wont to call them), he rdied cliiefiy on 
off its head, and then deporft the' living Ms own sIdU; in noting certain ptelimi- 
anrd Writhing body in his brifnlcw bat, iwny indi^tionsj and certoimy v for a 
ond-'walk with it coding and Wroa4||tng ^e^er by profession iuid a. very bold 
about his head, like anotiber bledusit^ tiU ^e, he ivat astonishingly right, 
the spoft Of tlie- ilay was' dver,^ and he At the alehouse especially, he ^was of 
carried It home the fkt 'With the very 'fifst autliority. An air of 

Ml this iron’'ktubbdmhess'of nature, he rftild- importaxice, a diplomatic reserve 
'Was nf tf^most mild arid gentle demean ori,. some points, great smoothness of 
nor, had'4^neplabidil!3^:i)rGOrifi sj^ch,^ and that geutletiess which' is 

and tt' quick Jbhm cyeshwiMife ydth so often the result of cimseious power, 

hiiiuoh '• Ili$> ‘ ihsA' kiilibttlmt into made Mm there an^ absolute ruler. Per- 
one yrnniHan-'huo that ha^s die n^ect of these causes might 

oversnread allnlfi^tunfca jhfis yety. hair be^ a Httle'uided by the* ktent* dread 
was Wnbdrnt'^%ftl^. ''' ^Sis eOstditte was vfhicK that power inspired ijii othm. 
generally Utt^dMhtftd an > ex^t had proved that Torn 

cotppleaton, > dfrt-oo)ored> winch hung CoiEfijeiry^ - <me aim Was fairly worth 
round , him in tattkk like'fringe; lithcr ahy^ two ih thb^cbniWion. The pom- 
augmenting than diminishing the free- ineling of Bob Arlott, and the IcveU 
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ing of Jem Serle to the earth by gone 
swing of a huge old hare, (which un¬ 
usual weapon was by^ the way the first- 
slain of Mayflower, on its way home to 
us in that walking cupboard, his pocket, 
when the unlucky rencontre with Jem 
Serle broke two heads, the dead and -the 
living), arguments such as these miglit 
have some cogency at the HedLiom r 
But he managed every body, as your 
g€ntle>maimercd person is apt to do. Even 
the rude ^squires and rough farmers, his 
temporary masters, he managed^, parti¬ 
cularly as far as concerned the beat, and 
was sure to bring them round to his own 
peculiar fancies or, pr^ndicss, however 
strongly tlieir own^wishes, might- turn 
them aside from-llie direction indicated, 
and however often Tom's sagacity-in 
that instance might have hoen foutm at 
fault. Two siK)ts in thet large* wild in- 
closures into which the jheath had "be®*’ 
divided were his especial/avoritesj the 
Hundred Acres, aiias thq Poor Allot¬ 
ment, alias the Burnt Common—(Do 
any or all of these titles convey any 
notion of the real destination of that 
many-named place? a piece of tnoor 
la*ul< portioned out to serve for, fuel to 
the poor of the parish)—this was one, 
Uh the barrenness of this .roiiserable 
moor! Flat, marshy, dingy, bare. Here- 
tliat piece of green treachery, n bog; 
tlicre pUrched, and pared, and sbriyet^, 
and black with iim<dste.and ashes; utr 
terly desolate and wretdjedevefy where,, 
exce|)t where amidst the desolation blos¬ 
somed, as in mockery,, the eiia^eted 
gentianella. No hares 
they had too much s . tUther 
would Tom lead hismmUry is^ploym ; 
tliither, however warned,, or cautiop^, 
or experienced, would he by rescuing 
or induction, or gentle persuasion, or 
actuol Jraud, entice tliC' hapless gentli^ 
men and then to see: ham with bis 
rabble of finders pacing up and down 
this precious ^setting-ground' (for so was 
Tom, thriftless liar, wont to call 4t), 
pretending to (look for game,, counter¬ 
feiting it roeuse; forging.a..form; and 
telling a story Bom@ ten y^rs old og a 
famous hare once killed in that spot by 
lus honor's favorite ,bitch Marygold. , 1 
never could thoroughly understand whe¬ 
ther it were design, a fbar t^hattoo mapy 
hares might ho killed,, or a read or honest 
mistake, a genuine prejudice infavoriof 
the place, that influenced Tom Conlery 
in this point Half dm one perhaps, 
and half the other^ Mixed motives, let 


Pope and, hk .disciples say^ what they 
will, are, by far the commonest in this 
partircolorcd.world.,, Qr he hadsb8^r<^ 
thefate.of greater men, and lied , till he 
believed^--a. coursing/Ci^mwell, begin¬ 
ning in hypocrisy and ending in fana¬ 
ticism. ' Another pet spot was the Oal- 
> Iqws-piece, au, inewure almost as large 
as.ihe Hundred .Acres* where a gibbet 
had ,borne tlie,,hodies oftwomur- 
derers^with ihc chains and bonesj, even 
injmyretnctnbrancp, clanking andcreak- 
iin; in the wind# The gibbet was gone 
now; but ,t|ie pame'reniainod, and the 
feelings deep, jHul, and diudtlering. The 
place* too, was wild, awful, ijearAil *; a 
lieathy; >furzy, spot, sinking into broken 
lioUows, where murderj^s might lurk; 
a few withered pmes at.t^e upper ond, 
and amongst them, litattMiidden by the 
hramblce, the stone in. which the gal¬ 
lows had byen fixed ‘—the bones must 
have, been, .mouldering beneath. AH 
Tom's eloquence, seconded by two capi- 
talcouTsers, fiuled.to drag me hither.a 

',-Tom was ,not, however, without that 
strong sense of natural beauty which 
they who'live amongst the wildnes^ 
and fastnesses of nature so often exhi¬ 
bit.. One spat, where tJie common 
trenches on the civilised world, was 
scarcely less his, adiniration Uian mine. 
It is a nigh hill, half coyered with furze, 
^d beam, anddiroom, and sinking ab- 
ruptly.dowu tp a la^e pond, almost a 
Jake, with ;WiI(l water fowl. The 

pOmd, richly' clothed with wood, oak, 
and beechyito^d ch% I'ises on the other 
aide,with' equal abruptness, as if shut- 
riug m those waters from all but 
<the>sky, which chines so brightly in their 
clear : just in the bottom peeps 
as stipEftU .sheltered farm, whose wreaths 
of li^t smoke and tl\c white glandug 
wings-of the wild ducks, as they flit 
acro^.tlie lake, are aU that give token 
of motion or. of life. 1 have stood there 
in utter .oblivion of greyhound or- of 
hare, tiJl>monifints have swelled to mir 
uutes;and minutes to liours; and so has 
Torn, conveying, by bisjexclainationa,of 
deliglwatits ‘ pleasantness/ exactly Um 
same feeling, which a poet or a painted 
(for it , breathes the very spirit of calm 
and aunshiny beauty ^at a ,master« 
paintW^ loves) wuld express by.diflerent 
but not finer praise. Ho csdL^diis^uwn 
home ' pleasant' too; and thor0,^^,though 
one loves,, to hear IwiEWc so^Callcdr^ 
there,; I ^must confess, that^vfavoriie 
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p)Aras^> 1 love alniost as Well as 
thejrwto feave iio other^ did seefo rather 
Aiid yet it wasftnMyjdaced^ 
very niiely;' It stood ia a sort of defile, 
a rosil ‘ almost perpendicular 
iK^lid frofia the thp of a steep abrupt hill/ 
with a tuft of old Scotish firs, 
i'dto a dingle of^ fern and wild brush- 
iVbod. A shallow, sullen stream oozed 
from the l)ank on one side, and, after 
fOTining a rude channel across the road, 
sank into a dark, deep pool, half ^dden 
amongst the sallows. Bel|hid these sal¬ 
lows, ill a nook between tliem and the 
hill, rose tlie uncouth and shapdiess’eot'- 
tage of Tom Cordery. It is a ^ scene 
which hangs upon the eye ahif Ifiie me¬ 
mory, striking^ gi'and, almost sublime, 
and above all eminently foreign. No 
English painter woul^l choose such a sdh- 
jecl for an En^ish landscape j’ to one 
in a picture would take H forEnglislu 
It might pass for'<^0 sCetes 

which have frirnished models to Salvator 
Rosa. Tom*B 'COtlage was, however, 
very thoroughly national and character¬ 
istic ; a low, rninous hovel, the door of 
which was fastened with a sedulous 
ii^tion \o security, that contraated 
s^ttgely with the tattered tbatjOi Of the 
roof, and the half broken winddWs. 'No 
garden, no pigaty, no pens fbr 
none of the usual signs of buttago* ha^ 
bitatidnyet the house waS dovered 
with non-descript dwellings, and the 
Very walls Were knimate mth thefr ex^.' 
trabrdinary tenants*; phW^ntS, par^ 
tridges, rabbets; tame wild duckk/wlf 
tame hares, and their nithrfe- 

and ediicatiou, the fcrrem/iifclifrictfs, andl 
mongrels, of whom his rdtiWue * 
s^ted. Great in^huity had l^n eviniied^ 
in keeping separate these Jkning‘%jU 
ments; and by dint of hutchesii 
fences, kennel, and half a ddsseU'Rttlc 
liuhlted iUetbsiires resembling soH 
Of couirts which chlldrdti'are apt tubutld 
rOtind their card-houses, peacb Wkaln^ge- 
ticml tolerably well pWservedv FVequfeht 
«adu%, however, of fear or of Wer, as 
il^tr ^dVeral InstinUte wercaroUseuiMvb' 
tOK^^hat It wU^ but a^t^ed kM hol¬ 
low, a t such tha Marntte 

ToM ted 5mfe^Tfemkifk- 
ib^e aU|mais Vwheti. 

m^ticatedjj which Ik rfifen’Wnd in 
tbfiwe y^pse sole Vocation to be 

ilnnr the, ^ ahd the 

one luiig, straggling, unciatCd, bam-like 
wbiedi served &r^ kitd!ke!ft, bed*^ 

^ chamber, amj was cumbered with 


bipeds and quadrujpedsof all kinds and, 
descriptions—the sick, the delicate^' the 
newly caught, the lying-in. In the 
midst of this menagerie sate Tom's Wife, 
(for he Was married tlmugh without a 
fanuly—^married to a woman lame of a 
leg as he himself was minus an arm), 
now trying to quiet her noisy inmates, 
now to Qutscold them* How long, his 
friend the keeper would have continued 
to wink at this den of live game, none 
can say: tlie roof fairly fell in during 
the deep snow of last winter, killing, as 
poor Tom ob^rved, two as fine litters of 
rkbbets as ever were kittencih Re¬ 
motely, I Irnve no doubt that'bc himself 
fell U sacrifice to this misadventure. 
The'overk^er, to'whom he applied .to rc- 
in^tkte .his "beloved habitation, decided 
that the wills would never bear another 
roof, and removed him and his wife, as 
an ^|>eeial favor,-to a tidy, snug, com- 
fiirtablo room ifi the workhouse. The 
workhouse! From thatliour poorTom was 
visibly altered^ He lost his hilarity and 
bis independence, ft was a change such 
as he had himself often inflicted, a com¬ 
plete clmngk of hahitSr, a transition from 
the wiki to the tame. No labor was de¬ 
manded of him; he went aliout as be¬ 
fore^ lading hares^ killing rata, selling 
brooms,"^ but fhe spirit of the man was 
departed. He talked of the quiet of his 
old'abbdej, and ,the noise of the new; 
conlplaiiu^ of children and other bad 
company; and' looked down on his 
nefgbbbass? vHIth the sort of coit tempt 
with whteh .W: cock phca&ant might re- 
fowl. Most of all did 
he, a gipsy-Hko defianc*e of 

Wet 'knd^^^dygfrifhiblft at thewpmth 
and dryticfifl of Ins aparttnt u t. Ho used 
to fUretell that it would kill him, and 
assuredly it dieb so^ Never could the 
tyjdi'us iever have found out that wild 
hill skle,' or* have lurked under that 
biH>keil roof* The free touch of air would 
havC'j chased the dtemod.* Alas iwor 
Tomi warmth^ 'and snugness, and com- 
fort^twhole windows,^and an entire ceil- 
Wereih^'ileathof him* Alas poor 
Tmh'l^ — M* 


• niCK raoTxvs: 4 chauactkh* 

I HAV13 often been plCased at observ¬ 
ing the great advantage of a ^?pOfl person 

‘ fe, and more 
situations. 
^ would think 
nothing of a very little insiguificauU 
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looking mjin as a lawyer, especially 
iu ^Idition to his ditninutivcncss, he 
should ballpen to have a squeaking 
voice (not but that they might judge 
very erroneously); whereas a tall, stout, 
portly man, makes an impression at first 
sight; his heavy, decisive sort of step 
on entering a room, with creaking shoes 
probably, awes a timid client, while hia 
linn, as he clears up liis voice to speak, 
absolutely embarrasses; and yet 1 havq 
J^nown two or three men of this sort 
who have worked their way to. fortune 
by dint of appearance^ (Heaven fort>id I 
should say impu(^enx;e')i whose takntt' 
were far inferior to those of others whom 
I have known of the diminutive starve¬ 
ling breed; and it has positively seemed 
as if the public had resolved that thenp-, 
jmrance of starvation should be followed 
by the reality. . ^ 

This applies in a great degree ate to 
the professions of physic and divinity; 
and I was led to mate the rem^k by 
accidentally meeting the other day with 
one Dick Iteteus, an old, acquaintance 
of mine, who is a ^ jolly bachelor,* with 
a trifling property on which .ho lives^ 
and which enables him to. follow his 
great propensity oi.seeing sights, 
at least he is enabled tq the timey 
for his income is too scamf^ to allow him 
la pay much nwne^ for the gratidcaUon 
of his wishes. He therefore has,several 
suits of clothes, and othor matters and 
things, for various occasions, and ia really 
as adroit in the use of liia tem^ary chs- 
guisps as the_ most accompli^ed swin¬ 
dlers but certainly for a-much more 
hannless purpo^ ' ^ 

Jf some cause is about to come on in 
any of the courts whicli is of inw than 
Winary importance and attraction, 
tlier it he a crim^ con* or a libel case in 
the King’s Bench, or Common Pleas, or 
a matter, of life and death at the Old 
Bkiley, Pick is sure to be there; and, 
instead pf tipping the tipstaff a trifle to 
get in, he puts on his full suit of black 
and his gravest look of importance, 
bundles up twoor three br*ief4ike paj>^ 
which he carefully ties with a bit of uetf 
red tape ( there is much forensic virtue 
in this red tape); and carrying them 
either under his arm, or letting the end 
appear^ very conspicuously out of his 
pocket, heewaggersand bustks up to the 
side door of the court, which is chiefly' 
set apart for Hie gentlemen of the long 
yobe and the solicitoi*s, and which is 
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guarded by a Cerberps.. Here, if the 
least delay takes place in his admission^ 
he bounces about,—^hc is concerned in 
the cause—he must be admitted iVt- 
stan^1y--^xi6 so he invariably is; I have 
fositivcly seen a little legal gentleman, 
whom 1 knew by sight, pushed on one 
side by the guardian of the Sanctum 
Sanctorum, that Pick might be admit'* 
ted; while the other was sternly refused 
unless he could show his certificate,. 
Thus Pick obtains a seat at tlm soli¬ 
citors’ table, hears and sees every thiftg 
la'the world, and all that sort of thing 
which enables him to report at the cotV 
fee-house such little matters as do not 
appear in the papers* , , 

H there is to be k grand revie\y w ilhji]^ 
a moderate distance of the mcjtippolis, 
pick sports his military suit, as he callii 
it, which consists of a pair of hussar, 
boots, with.ateaight spurs screwed into*' 
the heels, a blue great-coat fringsd^ana 
tasscled in almost glorious style, a pair 
of artificial mpstachjos (how he fastenisk 
them on JL kno>v not), white leather 
gloves,, and an acyutant-like cane in. 
hi§ hand. .Thus equipped, you wouhL 
think he. had served in the Pminsidiu 
Unfortunktcly he cannot ride;' if he 
could, I know he would stretch a point, 
and hire u bag at one of the livery 
stables. ^ Ho tried once, but the con- 
foundjE4 spurs nearly caused him a bro*. 
ken neck; and since that , time he has! 
never mounted any thing but a sta^. 
coach, Iw. one of which he is. usually , 
oooveyiwl to! the,neighbourhood of the 
review-ground, where diis military, ap** 
pearmice ensures*, bis admission withm. 
the outer line. Senfiu^l^ haye even prfsr. 
j^ed arms as hq passedj, a circumstanc^L 
which be never finis to ilport with great 
gte--, 

‘ /Jbe same suit of black that makea 
him a lawyer pro tentjforiy makes him a 
clmcfil gentleman; only.by tying his 
ncckclptb, in the stock fashion^ laying 
down the frill of his shirt flat, carrying, 
a btek .stick# wearing black silk gloves,, 
anil, ibdking demiire.; to be sure this! 
do^ not do much for him; it only gete. 
him a good at a fashionable cbai>^l, 
or . at a church where a bisfi^ taoaxbapr/ 
pen to preach; but then Pi^ mrjst 
and hear every thing. ' . 

1 once recollect, when a great 
age ivent to Portsmouth aiid theJHe.i^ 
Wight, that Dick had his blue 
niched with the regulation 
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A gold k>op and button; and this^ 
a-wMta ivaUtc<Mt^ blue pautalooni»« 
and a little braea^ got hun into the doek<^ 
yaid^and all the otlicr places where royalty 
i^peaml. He called| himbelf lieuteiianf 
Pint was actually invited to a dance 
OH board of the flag-sliip; hut he v< ry 
prudently declined tliis, fearing that he 
might not behave himself in a sailor^ 
liko way on ship-board; but (though 
ho did not say so) 1 am inclined to think 
tbatMie was afraul, if they once got him 
into a king’s ship, they would keep him 
there. I fe coiniilamed indeed of the ex-i 
nense of th's trip, but thenhcreconcihd 
niinseli* thus* Had not ho n the 
kii^; bouh^d to the king, and the Jdng 
tp liim; indeed, had he not seen and 
heard niore than half of the world beside ? 
who would grudge a trifle for so much 
grahfleatum ? 

I Ifave known him at a contested 
electioa; that Ire might get a good place 
on the hiustjngs in Covent-garden to 
hear the speeches, go intoa habmlasher's 
Aop, and get a favor made of tho ^ 

S dar cMKiidate’s color, pip it on This 
east, and hustle throu^ the crowd, 
crying ‘ Burdett for ever/ and having 
v'hiaback skipped all the way for a pritnv 
goodJ(How, and nothing but a^ood one, 
while in hib heart he hates mobs, and 
js in bis princiTdes rather aristuOratic. I 
jreinemlicr, wm^n Hunt was popular. 
Disk had a white hat (the then radical 
fashion), that ho might ^ safely into 
all tho rowe. When such schtme^ as 
* these fail, he piretemla to be a newspo^ 
per reporter, ^xbibite his book, and, 
lyitli a pencil m hand, seems to nQtc 
down thehpeec|^* 

Another Itmo appendage of Pick's 
has fiequently stood nis friend at a lord 
mayor's show, an execution, or any other 
or atp'active ; and this is 
jpOidlAr more nor less than a small silver.^ 
howM oonstabloa sUfl^ which he tmly 
pjCW out on extraordinary occasipnb, 



plaOP pso tbo re^ew/ The last Itme 
M XoiA tli& was at the late coronat(lon, 
whore he hue Sieen in the fi^nt of the 
. crowd, rq»a^i«g the cry ^ keep back/ 
to tones. 

lly worthy flrmnd has some more nos 
euli^ks; but for the present 1 UiiuK 1 
quurdufii^e^dt, 

.* J* Laci-y. 


LDvn, cQuvrsmF, akh mimiAun.. 

Ok, th^ subjects are iucUued to 
be gay and othem<gieave. A* lam (oej:/ 
tainly* against piy wiU| and cQimary to 
my expeotations) an old maid, now bi 
Uie flitb year of my age, 1 intend to be 
serious on tins occasion; to the hope that 
the advice of experience may be usuiul 
to those who are as I once was, hut no 
more can be. 

Not only is marriage honourable, hi^t 
we are so formed that it becomes de¬ 
sirable to almost every one; so that the 
monastic doctrine of celibacy is a creed 
unlamwu to the laws of our nature or to 
Nature's God* Jt by no means follows, 
however, that every woman or man who 
Jut not maiu^ied is therefore disgraced in 
socie^; on the contrary, 1 nut&t be al¬ 
lowed to believe, that an old maid may 
ho tlie most virtuous and respectable 
of Imman beings. Though I consi¬ 
der it my misfortune to be as I am, I 
Challenge that censorious spirit which 
has almost shut me out of society to say, 
why an old tU^ul is not entitled to the 
re^ct of the; wi$e and the gootl. J know 
inu^ that 1 cannot, and therefore 1 
shall not, attempt tq Justify the cause of 
my having wntinued so to tins time; 
but i wiUofw such observations as may 
induce other ladies to avoid the rock on 
which nay hopes have been three times 
wrecked. 

Love I consider as tho hinge uppn 
which universal nature tuius; the most 
dtlicate and tender springs of love are 
excited in minds of the opposite sex 
"by the ifal gjr iipagincd exctllency of 
ours. Here I may tematk,^ that pa-^;on 
for our maVi and 'often dots, t'xfsi 
without love; but" where rtal affection 
takes possession of the heart, there be¬ 
gins the most troubUsoinu and uucom- 
foi table time in life, nameh, that of 
courtship. Those wdio consider that 
a season of pleasing pastime or amuse¬ 
ment, know*notliing of rtal love; for that 
^waya creates a complicated variety of 
fear^, of doubts, desires, the anticipation 
'of the time of mc’cting the object of af* 
fection, the pleasure expe<'ted in tlie 
company of the beloved individual; this 
again is torn asunder by tho idea of sooh 
partiug;i and the' panting of the heart 
during absence, even if love be ta- 
turned, is "hot a slight matter j mid 
while This is doubtful, the aching aUx"- 
iety and disquietude of mind cannot be 
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illustrated by any figure that I know of. most e^fibctioiiately. When I found that 
It is, therefore, more particularly to this the'viisits of the last became very rare, I 
point that I wish & call the attentioh of endeavoured to bring him back, and 
young and lovely maidens, and to ad* rallied all my courage for that purpose; 
vise diem not to cffhet too much*ple* Jint he replim, ^ Thou^ 1 am a lover, 
tended independency, as 1 have doiie aM "idill I have the spirit of a man, and the 
now regret. Great caution Is requisite woman who could sport with my feelings, 
for a woman in receiving the^ddre^^ as'Miss A. H. lias done with mine* in the 
of a lover, to discover hils natural dispos^ situation' in which by her pemission I 
tfon, his moral and reli^ous habits, the had placed myself, is altog^fer unwor- 
tendeiicy of his mind, his slitlation tod thy of being t#e wife of any man of a 
prospects in life, the degree of respect- generous ttiind. I do not throw any 
ability which he bears in sodety, ac- aeriotrs imputation upon her chafracter; 
cording to his station, more particularly but I will nave nothing farther to say to 
as to his veracity and integrity, and ail^o her.' ' . ‘ 

thegeneral reputation of those with whom ' This lover left me when I wkS in the 
he chiefly associates. To enable a wd- S'5fh year of my age, and I have had 
man to deliberate with herself on all none since that time. 'I'hc reason of all 
these points, some inquiry ought to my lov^ft leaving, and now despising 
made from those who have the oppor- me, no doubt had been from the same 
tiinity of knowing somcdiing of the per- cause, my own neglectful treatment of 
son. Many, perhaps most, of the, ,ial- them; for no discovery of conduct other- 
quiries are more properly made by the Wise improper could have been made, 
relatives or friends than by the femalb nor dp I think: that malignity itself ever 
herself; it should, however, be inti- attempted to sully my reputation. lam 
mated to Uie lover that such inquiries reek(meda womanofconsiilmbleaccom- 
are to be made; for in all cases open pHiihments, pleasing and even inviting 
dealing is bc^t. During such inquiries, manners, domestic habits, and gootl 
though addresses may be encouraged, sense. I am not a beauty, neither am 1 
yet they should neither be received nor ugly: mj relatives are rather numerous, 
rejected. When the questions are pro- and all in respdtetable life as people of 
perly answered^ the person and manners business. In my 21st year I had my 
having previously become agreeable to first real lover. Soon after tlie death of 
the woman, the addresses ought to be my mother I came into the possession Of 
received by her. So far I have played some property in her right. In my30^ 
my part well no less than three times; year I had my second real Itn’-er; and in 
hut here is the shipwreck to which I al- ray 36th, by tile death of my father, I 
luded. No farther could I go. I never was so far enrichtd that my income 
could be persuade to fix the day 'Of amounted to about 17001. a year. I 
union; and this appears to have been tho mtotion the^e circumstances respecting 
error so fatal to myliAppiness. -As I al- my personal appearance* manners, and 
ways avoided this from false modesty, by property, not with a boasting, 

making, various excuses, and alleging but merdy to shoW taarnageaMe women 
imaginary reasons, my lovers in succes- that I was not altdgether without those 
sion began to think that they were trifled huaHties and appendages which are 
with; for every man of sense knows that, tnought to attract the notice of the other 
When he has gained a woman's heart, her sex ; but they were'rendered worse tlian 
consent, and that of hezfriends, it is the usele^ to me by iny abuse of them, 
province of the female and her relatives % Say then, When a woman, whatever 
to appoint the day of^.hiarriage, for it h WA/bc hor rank on^tion, feeh the na- 
aiways believed tbatja man is prep^Vi^ ituial (lispositioii of 6ufi|Sex fiff maj^ 
before he expressly elicits the lady*8 coit nfiuy, ami is. oUce fully^tisfied in her 
sent; and, having gaanedthis, no iiianpf o\vn rafiid that hi'er loyw is worthy of 
delicacy will urge the matter iarther i:h& her regard, ^ and tliat his propostds are 
by continuing bis attention and kind- cahdid' tod honorable, he is fully en- 
ness. In consequence of my evasive de- titled to tlie most tender and_ deUcate 
lay, my lovers became cool and iqdif- treatment tod attention from-the opject 
ferent, and after a short tjmo wholly tove of his affections; for when a man feels 
me up, and to all appearance desp^d for a woman that high de^ee of esUem 
me. My lovers were all men of respect- whidi induces him openly to dedare 
ability and good sense, and I loved them himself a candidate for her love, and 
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therqb^ tm^n to her his own person, 
atid with it every thing that can be va¬ 
luable or dear to him. It is evident that 
hemakea bcT the best ,and most liberal 
offer that can be made. By appearing 
to accept the offer, she is supposed to 
acknowk'ge that she feels in her heart 
something like a coiresiioncling darae; 
but if she treats him b'ghtly, or with 
evasive answers, his feelings may be more 
casdiy. imagined than descnbe<l. 1 must 
fiere remark, that a woman's conduct at 
this stage of the courtship makes an im¬ 
pression on the mind of her lover which 
he never can forget. If her conduct is 
candid, liberal, and generous, she esta¬ 
blishes in the mind of lier future husband 
a genuine i:espect and true confidence, 
which will fpnn the basis of domestic 
harmony, and produce a degree of feH- 
city that will not be easily shaken. On the 
contrary, if she should treat himin a di¬ 
stant, cold, undetermined, and h^i^ating> 
manner, approaching to prevarication, or 
show any of that littleness or cunning of 
which females are sometimes accused, sho 
is quite sure to lose a friend who might 
otherwise become a good husband* • 

There are perhaps only three circum¬ 
stances that can inctucc a man to continue 
his addresses where h^ is improperly 
treated. Though it may be true (as I 
firmly believe it is to a certain 
that love is blind, yet a man must be 
weak indeed if he does not know what 
sort of treatment he is entitled to, and 
not receiving it, he will leave the lady in 
disgust, either because it is probable that 
she would not make an afieedonate wife, ^ 
or because her mind iit so Weak ^ to 
be incapable of, Allowing any known or 
fixed ]>rinciplGs. Sbe is, therefore, /un¬ 
worthy to be the wife of any generous 
intelligent man; or if her admirer< is- 
silly enough either not to see these’' 
thinp, or to pass over thcn\, he mustbe 
too molish for any one to expect that he 
coold-makc a goodbushand. 

The second drcumstance which can 
induce a'man tO'continue his addresses 
to a female wte treats him disrespect^ 
fully, is likeflblf of a noble Jiving poet, 
—theamhltkm apd pride iff. conquest, in 
order to tormenl andpunish h^ibr such 
disrespect, and lAake her smart under his 
iion iod during ^ remainder- of their 
lives.; It must be admitted that tl^ minds 
effsueh men aye briitified and their hearts 
ossified-; yet such men there are! 

The tlnrd case is that of a fortune- 
bun^. A uiaai of this description pre- 
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tends to feol great love for a woinan^ for 
whom he never felt the least spark of 
genuine affection; her fortune is the 
only object nf his ambition, r These base 
men are to be found in every rank of 
society, though unworthy of any class. 
More than all other, men, they will sub¬ 
mit to the drudgery of courting women 
of almost any color or cast, disposition 
or habits, learned or illiterate, polished 
or vulgar, provided only that they have 
property. Such a man will submit to 
tiie freaks aiid whims of the opulent lady 
with pleasantry and {jmoeful good-hu¬ 
mor, as if he thought it impossible that 
the woman whom he pretends to adore 
could do or say any thing improper; but 
very soon after marriage he will assume 
another tone, and frequently souandcr 
on o.tlier wom^n that fortune which he 
obtained by mean sycophancy to the 
maiden whi»e property it was. She thus 
becomes the wife of a tyrant, the drudge 
of a despot, or perhaps worse than his 
widow. 

To avoid these misfortunes, let a wo¬ 
man consider that when she is convinced 
of the merit and fair pretensions of her 
lover, he is from jthis instant entitled to 
a degree of respect beyond that which 
is due to any other man; and an old 
adage,' Xlelays are dangerous,' in this 
case is strictly applicable, because those 
who are most likely to make good hus¬ 
bands ’ will not be trifled with. They 
may meet with other women just as 
good who will not treat them cavalierly ; 
or they mav he induced to change tlieir 
minds by the whispers of slander, from 
which the mopt virtuous women arc not 
always, exempted. , 

* I)^ays aresffai^^qus/ because those 
who tn^y tliink themselves slighted arc 
yet determined to conquer, in order to 
punish the woman whom they pretend 
to adore. The person of the lady is then 
exposed to much greater risk with the 
pretended lover than most women ima¬ 
gine ; and, if thhl demon-like lover can 
triumph over her virtue, she is then 
almost an . outcast of society, and her 
seducer Will thipk it a condescension in 
fiim to marry her to hide her disgrace- 

Delays axe also- dangerous, because 
when a lover leaves his sweetheart, from 
whatever cause, tfaou^i she may he per¬ 
fectly innocent and without‘the least 
imputation ,on her chastity, yet she is in 
some considerable degree tainted in the 
estimation of all other men, as they ge¬ 
nerally imagine that there must be seme- 
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thing not quite correct ; or, after keeping 
company so long, the lovers would not 
have parted. Our sex ought always to 
remember the great advantage that the 
men have over us, because they can ask, 
but we must wait until we are asked. . 

' I am not, however, to be understood 
as encouraging hasty or unadvised mar¬ 
riages ; on the contrary, it still appears 
to me a subject which requires the most 
deliberate inquiry, mature consideration, 
and serious reflection. 

Tlie substance of all that I mean to 
say is, that no woman can wholly conceal 
from an intelligent lover the impression 
that lie has made on her heart; there¬ 
fore, when it is so, she ought to be can¬ 
did, and if her reasons for dismissing 
him should he stronger than her desire 
of retaining him, she ought to state her 
sentiments, and dismiss him in the most 
respectful manner; hut, when she has no 
pretence for dismissing him, slic ought 
to accept his proposals, and not protract 
the time unnecessarily. I have lately 
observed, in the pleadings bn a cause for 
the breach of a promise ttf marriage, that 
more than tliree-fourths of those actions, 
on an average of forty-five years, have 
been occasioned by the females incon¬ 
siderately protracting the union after 
they had given their consent, until 
their lovers, feeling themselves trifled 
with, liave finally left them. I now re- 
^x:at, that although my honor is unsul¬ 
lied, I have been three times^deserted by 
as honorable men as ever lived; and thalt 
was certainly my own fault. Be warned 
lliorefore by me, youn^ ladies, and re^ 
member that delays are dangerous. ' 

‘ My 6ow’r is go«e» my fti^ance fled, 

The dust on ev’ry leaf is spreads* 

A. H. ^ 

Hampstead, 

Map y, 1823. 

THE ATTACHMENT OF HIGHLAND 
riFEHS TO their chief. 

From the invention of pipe 'music, 
until the feudal Jurisdiction gave way to 
a more enlightened' spirit of freedom, 
and so long as the feudal customs were 
in some measure retained, the piper had 
pre-eminence over the Whole multifa- 
r?ous establishment of a chieftain. The 
oifice became hereditary by the sons qua¬ 
lifying themselves to succeed their fa¬ 
thers; or, on the failure of sons, the 
nearest of kin was traineil to figure as 
the 'voice of war;* and a certain extent 


of land, called the piper’s portion, from 
one generation to another, followed that 
appointment. The piper felt liimaelf 
bound to live and die for his chief; and 
many instances of heroic self-devotion 
are still preserved by tradition. 

In the first of a long series of feuds 
between the men of Athol and Argyll, 
a piper, belonging to Campbell of Ach- 
nabreck, seeing the laird encompassed 
by foes, rushed among them, and, sta* 
tioning his person before the laird, con-' 
tiimed to play for the encouragement of 
his warriors. Darts and spears assailed 
him; and ho fell beside the expiring ob¬ 
ject of his care. Both were left for dead; 
but Achnabreck recovered a little, a»the 
pi]>er had staunched his deepest lacera¬ 
tions. lie blf^d the hand of faitliful 
service; yet as^Ped him that no healing 
power could aVUh; and if the pil>cr could 
make his wf.y ta Achnabreck castle, to 
, defend the boy who soon should be his 
chief, the father ^ would die satisfied. 
Then, and not till then, the i»ipeT endea¬ 
voured to prolong his own days; and 
reached the fortress in time to prepare 
for resisting the men of Athol. The 
herb, vulgarly called plantain, was in 
ancient surgery valued as a spccidc for 
' wounds of steeland', \vhencver the 
pi^ arrived at Achnabreck castle, the 
old nurses and hen-wile of the family 
employed all their skill and exertion in 
collecting a quantity of plantain leaves 
for,the leech to beat with a i3cstle of 
bir^. ^When forine<l into a cataplasm, 
this was applied fresh to the orifices, and 
fniquently renewed. 

. I^forc the enemy attacked the castle, 
the piper was in a condition to fulfil the 
l^t injunction' of his laird. The Atliol 
men were defeated; but the piper had 
bffen the mark for mimics, and by the 
loss of blood was reduced to insensibility. 
The cataplasm restored him so far, that 
he desired to be conveyed to the great 
ball of the castle. His pipe (as insepa¬ 
rable from liis fingers/ as are the colors 
of a regiment from the hands of a brave 
qang ensign) was still in his band, and 
e composed U pibroch; he then leaned 
to the wall, singing as a chorus—' My 
defect, my lamentable detect, was to 
have been without three hands; one for 
the pipe,*and two for the sword.' 'With 
these aspirations of valor on his lips he 
expired. ^His pipe, hardened and deeply 
tinged with blood, was long preserved 
in the family of Achnabreck. The form 
was very simple, being a bag of sheep- 
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were jUMt as 

thtiy liatl 0mffi in ft inaVsh ; and tlh* 
h6k>& Were tadely eut with a kmfe. 
'file «dna^ers wfrti of woollen yarn, 
wirtinila’ctar*^ by tbo laily and 

her dangl/t(*rft; the threada were fine; 
the ptemlittff coloer reU> probably dyed 
With ft pkmt called / Aw, with which the 
fttincnt (»id pave to thni (^aniieiits a 
hue between enwien and soailet. The 
htieftTftcr^ of this pmnittve pipe were 
nearly all moth-cattn, and so much 
stained with blOoct, that no color, except 
yolluw, could distinctly be diftccnied. 
They wert^ like a broftd Hip;hltind p^ter, 
and setinwl to have been ‘ftiuj^ed at the 
ends. ♦ 

The idiml of Iky (the residence of 
the Macdonald#) heim^vaded While 
the chid Was abscttilM cnetdy had 
made progdtfsb> ^raen a auperftn- 
imatcd piptr distafled tAc rottuffiing fleet 
of his clan approaching the kle uupre- 
par(*d to cticounti'T a foe. On account 
of his gicnl this * tdioirtg voice of 
battle' bad ht'cn Ruperstded by hw son, 
but all ♦he fire ol hiS youth rdtindled to 
pr# vtnl the h i/ardous advance of the in¬ 
sular chief; and he played e\lcmpoie 
the pibioch, which to this day pertains 
to tilt head ot lilt Macdonald faimly. 
The chid tain propel ly interpreted* the 
sedfaonablt warning; nut the invaders 
slow the piper for ihsuppomting them, 
as thiy had conccrti d an ambush to in- 
tciccpt the unguarded warriors. 

The Macdonalds of the Wes were 
sovcri ign princes. They Wtre crowned 
standing upon n stone, sev^n fcetsauHre, 
in which were excavated places to ramit 
the ftet of the king. The bishop of Ar¬ 
gyll anointed him lord and kitig of the 
isles; seveh priests existed to Itiftko 
resiionRiS, and to assist the monarch in 
RSet ndmg and descending fWwn the stone. 
After th* coronation cctcmoniai, *thc 
sword Of Ws latlti rs’ was jmt into his 
hand. Rem* 111)8 of the regal castk arc 
still txtaiil, tw*d the* vtstigcs show the 
extent of his wealth and power. In the 
fifteenth century, the lord of the ishs 
dying without male issue; the tenitOry 
* was divicUd among hdrs gincral, A^nd at 
e later period btemue auldoct to the 
(kmphclift- Ou'tho'tiottli-west side of 
Hay there is ti and almost sub¬ 

terranean labyrinth, emplnyiKl by some 
of the lords as ft rcnige for h^pfesb in¬ 
fants, timorous wdiuan, and superan¬ 
nuate men^ in times of great ^cUnger, 
The famed Allktcr Dhu, an lUsilki' war» 


Hot, was a tmonkto all the mainland 
proj^ictoni^ exapt Niel tbg, by which 
patronymic Were distm^ishcd the an- 
ccStora of Campbell of l)untroon, with 
whose family the lords of the Wes liad 
an ancient bond of friendship. When 
Allibtir Dhu ravaged all the coasts of 
Argyllshire, ho spared the castle and 
did not molest the tollowi rs of NielOig; 
and, having completed his spoil, he and 
a few favoiites passed tliroe days and 
tiiree nights in jollity with his friend of 
the tunbts. lie departed on the most 
amicable terms witli his host, which, 
most unfortunately, were violated by a 
dwarfish creature, half knave, half find, 
who made sportfor the visitants. Think¬ 
ing himself aggrieved by a Macdonald, 
he lurked on the barbican of the castle, 
and wi^ an arrow mortally wounded 
the ofiender, as he sat close to tho lord 
of the isks, steering his bark out of the 
bay of Crinan. Having few cluiisioen 
at hand to enforce his remonstranct s, 
AlhsiUr Dhu deferred vengeance, and 
hastened homewards to retaliate the ap¬ 
parent treachery. He soon returned 
with a fleet of war-barks, and s( nt a boat 
to reconnoitre the state of the casUe. The 
piper happened to be on tlie side of a 
promontory at some tlistance from the 
castle. The streamers of the pipe di- 
rcH^tcd the invaders to the spot^ and horn 
their manner of questioning linn, and 
the aspect of their fleet, he infci red a 
hofttilo purpofio. He tohl fhe mon of the 
isles that, if they wished to take Niel 
Oig unprepared, they muei permit hnn 
4o sound the evemifg phroeh. They 
had bound him as their prisoner; and, 
on his seeming aoftuieseenoe in their de¬ 
sign, dicy unbi^na him; bfit his pibroch 
announced tnc near m^mrsion of a foe. 
Tlie language of v^jike music would 
appear to have been universally under¬ 
stood. The Macdonalds literally cut in 
nieces tho faithful adherent ot Niel Oig. 
Wt half a century ago. Ins grave was 
shown by old people, and it was said to 
have been hewn in a rode washed by the 
flowing Ude; but closed by a cement, 
winch had become as solid itk the stone. 

I^^fnt fora Fifitf slaw fortht*hadit 
of hu -Mangled, cold, and low, 

lies tlio ecliOitig voice of warning, when 
the peril of devouring flames hung ovtr 
the turrets. Stiff, powerk bj>, awl gashed 
with WouiidSi is the hand that proclaimed 
aloud from liiU to lull the coming sleep 
of the bright-hailed chieftain of the sky, 
droprnng to ropobc in tlie western wave. 
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Lovely is thy evei^retuniing eourae> O 
Wtttm-bdsometl chiefs of rday l-^—heroes 
stride in thy light on fields of clashing 
8pears4 The feast of victory gladdens 
beneath thy beams of gold tmd crimson^ 
repeated in beauty from the wavele^ 
lake, or calm face of the ocean; and, if 
the keen edge of death hath pierced a 
mighty hearty the failing eyes are turned 
to thee, since thou only const travel far 
as the name of the brave. Far as thy 
shining steps, and long as thy rolling 
years, the memory of heroes shall reach 
and endure. 

A blue rock of renown speaks to gene¬ 
rations unborn of the faithful and true 
that died for the leadar of his people. 
Future warriors shall listen to his deeds 
in the mouths of bards, and their fire of 
valor shall rise to a blighter flame in the 
contest of danger. Echoing voice of 
war!—Voice that unsheathed a thousand 
far-gleaming sworda, and letl the burn¬ 
ing soul to victory I For thee the crowd¬ 
ing followers of Niel Oig Are sons c£ 
grief, and warriom of tli© isles mourn 
over thy narrow house. They lament 
for the voice of battle; the voice of ter¬ 
rible joy, lost by the wrath of Abhach 
Gorach; and for .a bond of friendship, 
knit by the strong hands of a long line 
of heroes, torn and consumed in sudden 
rage. The men of the isles, and of the 
castle of turrets, as a roaring winter flood, 
had swept away the' hosts of Erin and 
Loehlin, and, as tender flowers wrapped 
in the fblds of mountain winds, the in¬ 
vaders of Argathela were ^tijrled to the 
dust. The? .men of the isles and, of the 
turrets have renewed the bond of friend¬ 
ship, and a^in shall they swell together 
the song W bards, raking in their 
bonded strength. 

AUister Dim, lord of unnumbered 
isles, and king of heroes, came to the 
castle of turrets, to a friend where all 
were foes, and where all liad bent h^nre 
the blasts of his power. No dcathful 
steel met a follower of'Niel Oig—no 
brand of fire Was kindled among the rpof- 
trees of their dwellings. AUister Dim 
came to die castle of turrets; and, out 
of his thousands, only seven of liis guard 
and had lie come alone, unarmed, still 
he waa 'safe, ^ for his life was fenced 
around by the friendly heart of Niel Oig. 
lie came; die leader of the castle • of 
turrets spread his feast of friend^iip; 
and in friendship the hord of the^ Isles 
departed., ‘ 

' O Abhach Goiracli,tliatbigh-soaled ford 


eared thee frenn tossing on the tree of 
shame; but blasted before thee is thy pa^ 
for ever. On thee lies the wasting curse 
of a pconle. Withered be the hand that 
fitretchca the bow-string, and darker 
than the gloom of night 1^ the eyes that 
guided the arrow! Chief of the sons of 
music! bravest to kindle the answering 
spirit of valour! When onward rolled 
the fight of steel, it was pleasant 'to fol¬ 
low the heaving of thy breast, and the 
fast gliding changes of thy fingers! 

Grey in the sounds of war, his locks 
wandered in the evening breeze, and 
mixed with tlie streaming ensi^s of the 
pipe, as lie strode along the dark-browed 
height. A ship draws near; he salutes 
the sons of the isles. As the fern of 
autumn whistles to the evening squall 
that soon shalltear hor arms, so, foarla^ 
of danger, replied the warlike voice of 
tlte turrets. All breathed peace. ^ No 
scout of ocean listens for the distant 
sound of /ruTur, or watches for hostile 
sails, yet die keen -glance of the son of 
musk descries aiar off^he fleet of Clan- 
colla as B. tall waving wood> and his soul 
feels the warning of a fight. A boat 
draws close to the base of the headland. 

‘ Come to our feast of shells,’ said die 
men of the kies. 

* * I wait the call of Niel Oig,’ answered 
the son of music. 

^ Our call comes first,J the riders 
*of the currents. i. A'. 

^ Twice ten arms more than 

two/ said the son of music, and, though 
in bonds, his soul was strong. Calmly he 
looked on their gleaming points of death 
:as he spoke. 

The chief of the tunretis mans his 
walls from hour to hour, and if the 
voice of evening fails,to ting the call of 
sleep for the bright-haired chief, crowd¬ 
ing warriors shidl rush from every glen 
and mountain, to ask wliy lags the song 
of rest, their fame shall not be un¬ 

heard ampng the great in arms. The 
thon^ are. unbound from hjs arms ; the 
heaving of his broad chest gives warning 
,of a foe—that breast of valour is assailed 
by deathful points. Dauntless he smiles, 
and with furious strokes his stately form 
is hacked as a splintered pine. The kit^ 
of the i^GS urges close upon thena his 
tall i^p, crying shame on the steal'4uit 
pipreed and gashed the brave uiiartned. 
The benches of die rowers arp .daeipjn 
blood ; no sea, no flowing rivfsr, egn wtoh 
out die stains. The men of to 

soften die anger of their dhief, push 
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hard for the shore: th^ scale the rock 
—they file the walls of the castle; tho 
hlaze spreads on the winf 5 S of the wind. 
Three turrets, scathed and unroofed, 
load with smoke the face of dun jiight, 
and, as hghiiiiu^ miner among masses 
of (Urk clouds, the sliooting flames circle 
around the Ircmhling stai s. 1 ho lord of 
the isles has moored hia fleet near the 
rock of the castle, the leader of the tur¬ 
rets sends a he laid banl to inquire, 
wherefore a fiitiid ot the last moon ap¬ 
pears al hit* walls with the battle-axe and 
lire-l)i and of a toe ? Ahhach (loracli, thy 
i^ncks, as the bodmg owl of night, be¬ 
tray tliy dec d ol evil. 'J'bc tree of shame 
lb thy doom > hut the king of the isles 
bcoins a poor revenge TJie right hand 
of peace IS grasped between the duel of 
wan 101 s and jNiel Oig. 'fhe bond of 
inendsliip again umtts their souls; and 


the heroes,, with all tlteir men at arms, 
bewail the laliant and true, fallen as a 
noble stag struck down by a luggcd bar- 
len rock, dashed m storms from a ciaggy 
steqi. A blue rock of icnown Covcis the 
mouldenng bones near the lovely bay of 
ships, and the mouth of hong shall loll 
Ills name to ages unborn. Heioes mighty 
in tunes of old, from their halls ol long 
repose, shall float on hnght-skirtcd clouds, 
to hail the faithful and brave who diecl 
for the head of his people. luture 
breakds of shields «ihall listen to Ins 
raise, and their prowess shall bla/c with 
igher light. Ills bed of rest shall he 
dear to the musing sons of song and me- 
tcois of the fields of fame llis spint, 
dwe'lhng m light, shill bo gladdened in 
tlie boast of bis last deed—^lus dud ot 
faith and valour! 

B <1. 


THE cnijLrrAIK'S son. 


Yi’ it is ours ’—the dtld is won, 

A dark and evil field! 

Lift from the ground my noble son, 

Aiul bear him homcwaids on lus bloody shield. 


Let me not hear your trumpets ring, 

Sw( 11 not the battle-hom J 
Thoughts far too «ad those notes will bring, 
When to tlie grave my glorious fiowtr is home I 


♦ Bpeak not of victory I—in the name 
There is too much of woe I 
Hush’d be the empty voice of Fame; 

Call me back hi$ whose graceful head is low! 


Speak not of sictoiy!—*frora my halfs 
The sunny hour is gone; 

The ancient banner on my waBs 
Must sink ere long—I had but him— but vm I 


\Vithm the dwelling of my sires. 

The hearths will soon he cold, 

Witli me muat die tlie beacon fires, 

That stream'd at midnight from the mountain-hold. 


—And let them fade, since ihs must 
My lovely and my brave! 

Was thy bright blood pour'd forth for me. 

And is there hut for stat^ a grave ? 

Speak to me once again, my hoy! 

Wilt thou not hear iny lall ? 

Thou wast so full of hfe and joy, 

1 had not dream'd of thifr—that thov roukVst fall! 

Thy mother watches from the steep 
For thy returning plume. 

How dbafi I tdl her that thy sleep 
lb of the silent house, th* untimely tomb^ 
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Thou didst not seetn as one to die, 

^With all thy young'renown! 

Ye saw his falchion s dash on high. 

In the mid-dght, when spears and crests went down t 

Slow be your march-—the field is won, 

A dark and evil field! ' ' 

-Lift irom the ground niy noble son. 

And boor him homewards on his bloody shield! 

F. H. 


SKETCH raOM IfATURE 

f On seeing Julia at the Oro^c of her Father )• 

She knelt beside rne-^aml mine eye once glanced 
Upon her fonn^—^'twas but a glance;—^but ne’er 
From my renaembrance will it pass away! 

Iler arms were folded on her breast; her head 
BowM down most meekly, as became the place;— 
^ml her dai*k eye-brow, and still darker hair, 
Bliaded a countenance whereih was | 

Of beauty than expression: k was i 
As is the lily in the spring; it bore ^ 

Some touches of the tranie's apd mind’s disease, 
Some suffering and some woC. Her half-closed eye 
Was bent to earthy, and shaded by a lash^ 

Long, dark, and slilning as the raven’s wing. 

Her lip was motionless, and it did seem 
As though her supplication sped at once 
Forth from her lovely bosom po her God., 

Tlicre was a wither’d fiow'ret on her breast— 
IVrchance an emblem of the hopes which there 

Had blossom’d and there faded*-1 have view’d 

AFoniaii in many a scene. 1 have beheld 
Her gay afid glorious in the festive hall. 

Eager for conquest; and 1 too have marked 
The winning lan^iish and seductive smile, 

Both dear and dangerous to the youthful heart 
And i have staray’d with Beauty by my side 
Through still glade, at evehing’s placid hour. 
By the pale radiance of the. moon, whose beam 
Hath silver’d, o'er her smrfesj;. and she hatli look’d 
As she had thrown her aoul into her eyes;— 

And l^haye seeJri her,, by the fever’d bed 
Of sickness, pillow ihe pale check, and bathe 
The fainting brow; and^ hke a form of li^W 
Whisj>ering peace, where else there had beeiihone- 
But netwr by tbc side of woman yet - 
Such thrilling and unearthly f^hngs fetede 
On my o’ercharged'heart, ^0, wlieu t saVf , ., 

That pious maiden commune Srith^'hia: Gw. 

^ \V. 

Sevenoaks* 


i 
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rim cBuncn^VAnsK 
(Frmh, an Author*s Portfolio), 

Thbrc Are bains of human feeling too 
palnM to be called pleawng, yet tinged 
with 60 miKih pleasure to teini>t the 
mind often to wander through their 
maaeSf Among these we may reckon 
that tnood of melancholy into which the 
mind involuntarily foils, when engaged 
in meditations upon the spot where sleep 
the many death Tins feeling is a great 
favonte of mine; and whifchersoevet J fso, 
my first visit is always paid to tibo chui ch- 
yaid. Tliere J seem to become aoqnatnted 
with those weary pilgrims, now at rest, 
who have passed tmat ' bourne whence 
no travtlkr returns/ It i» true my ocm 
quaintanco seldom exceeds a knowlcge 
of their nai|es and fi^cs. Do our <*vi3iy» 
day connexions of li^ extend farther ^ 
Seldom now the lieam ti friendship U nds 
a ray to illume Uie dreary hours of lifs» 
In such a tone oi feeling 1 latelAntered 
St. Pancras churcb«-yard* I sal down 
upon a tomb: the funeral bell tolled; 
the sound fell upon my ear like the 
awakener of slumbering Borrow. To 
that spot } had followed two endeored 
relatives; at each vibration of the sound 
my heart sunk deeper in my bosom, and 
rose more heavily. 1 obst'Tved the ap» 
proach of the fhucral train. It was a 
noarse drawn by six horses, ornamented 
with nodding plumt s, followed by many 
coaches, and aUended by many servants 
on horseback. I had been inoditaiing 
on the changes of mortality; 1 had been 
reading the varied remembrsnoes placed 
on ibc sacred sjiot by the gentle feelings 
of surviving imtivea: there was one 
monumental stone crowded with a long 
Hat of titles, and beside it another, which 
had only the name of the mouhleting 
tenant. I read with pleasure such as 
seemed to have come from the heaft, and 
which were inscribed by tlie hand of 
al^ction. I turned with disgust from 
the list of tides, vainly and uselessly 
numerated, to rend, with delight, the 
afibedotiate tribuM of beortfelt sorrow 
and of imdeiuing kindness. Thefonml 
bad niyw reached thenbmndi; it wasM« 
lowed by another^ dmt of an Infant, 
bome in aparish shell, upon the shouldera 
a fwraper, Mid Mkrtsed by Us 
wMovm nu^dier: she a{qKared mcOh- 
acdaie and comliDrttaM; as thoilgh the 
last de that bound herfbfaath then 
hesn liven, am! her cup of aflUciion hed 
bash meted to the brim. 1 potidered on 


the ma^ changes fxf this life, on the 
wMedifierencemktiniim beings. Could 
they all have the same fbelingb for each 
other? Was a greater degree of sorrow 
manifested in the pomp of the mbla* 
zoued hearse, the sable plumes, and tltc 
long train of horsi'mcnr the horses and 
their riders. p«rha}M, were equally 
strangci 6 to grief. Whilst the poor widow 
was waiting to obtain admission, Her eyes 
glanced towmds the gorgeous train; they 
seemed to ask, what availed all your 
wealth? it could not save your life. And 
I perceived tlut, even amidst all her on n 
amictionsy slie had still a tear to droji 
upon the sorrows of others. iSurely that 
tear will blot from the recording page of 
heaven many a registered fault. I'he 
service wao now over! those two beings 
ha<l been placed beside each other—the 
one, nursed in the lap of wealth, was 
attended by it to die tomb.^ I'he other, 
who had {terhaps sometim|j|K disti* 
tute even of the necessari^of life, had 
been attended by poverfy to 'the grave, 
'rhere the Contrast ended. One earth 
received them, due fate awaits them! 
and, when the last dread trump of heaven 
shall rouse them from tjiehr deadly slum¬ 
ber, botli shall ri'<e ami r^ctive at the 
judgment scat of Almighty Power that 
fate which tlieir deeds ofi earth liavc 
deserved. 

Absorbed in these thoughts, I did not 
perceive, until close to me, the approai'h 
of a gentleman and a lady: tb<y were 
ydutog and in mourning. ' 'fhere,** said 
the gentleman, ^ is my sister’s grave / 
and, as he pointed to a Stohe^ my c^es 
wandered Involuntarily in the saitie di¬ 
rection. The tomb and the l^scriptiou 
seemed to havp been the Q#rings of 
heaitfblt gratitude: one wstH nhdn apd 
unadornetf, the ofliref pathetic. "’Iliie 
words were these: * tn toemory of T. 
Ckittstabie, Esq. late of Blackheaih, aged 
79 years. They who know him best 
mbsi esteemed him. This atone was 
crifcted as a fVall m^cSrital of the grati¬ 
tude-of his affordtmate^uephetrs, Also 
of Mary EHzabeUt of the 

above, who died Mriib a^e ot two yto*s 
and eleven monthU- Her Hfb, tihpugh 
felibrt, was long enough to make the 
parting bitter to all who knew her.' 
‘ Po<rtr Maryf said the young lady with 
a sigh, * I left you blooming in health 
andlovelinemr, and in one little week you 
have ^ased to exist.' Her heart seemed 
to melt at the painful association of her 
thoughts, and shu wept. Two or three 
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WMte 9p<^;li» !«««»<!•. Ae‘^folI<iwiagj 

Aijijshod 't 

By those who lov*d h^r lii»Ag^ ariddlho mourn 

•• ' ' hc£.4eft$h!^ ,1,-:'^ ,r k-jl ’i' 

fn my opihldi^/tliey‘66iVfey^^ 
vererebufee. ’ Tfie fttrabgOt^ fgJt tfec’ re--^ 
mark, kiid retbeH. l^riWififiSg bngeir to' 
intrude upolt the solitildef of;m6f^ Ifbf-; 
lo*wh?d their example/ left' the ^ot.' 
intMing upon thc\viiul^' of Thiriia)j;^if8j; 
ufid the chsthge* ^ich ‘ill Aistnntegp.' 

T" 't ; - ■; 

WALK»'1fif TUB OOOjtTRVi 

f i;. 

wa»on«cij9tiifo. 

* Yc fallen avenues, how oft I mouni , 
Vour fate iihmcritul!’—C ow'PEU. ’' 

* . - ■ si.'' 

Mav,-«A-^;A :gldnQm evening!~ 
Iwhny^ 4ewy,^ suM^ny, fresh; the. very : 
weather ^br tK^ fciti^ing an4 iingerings 
walk, wh^ oiie |gbops eyery mesnent to 
adtnire . ’lau'lt go to 

the ^ ayeniw—]^autiful aveme i*rr- 
1 have not seen it yinep my.from 
town* How lovely will he the conteeRt, 
of the rich, deep, .brown y, shddee of the 
oak/,tops, gorgeonily by ; the 

west^n stttti wiyi ,tfce vivid, ami, tender' 
greens of the surrounding he%erows^ 
soiuir.of eln^,,. apd the fepL em^ald 
tihtsOf the t^% utmern^lh# c na ^, 
to Ac Ao>eitu^4Vei|3ao> ther 

P#sy#-% ;i;^. rtf« 

nvp-7^,aycnH^:n ]pxrratul.,e^ 
can^mye a. posses-* 

6iqn.][ ' now 

V^;?ed)»% , 

look of j|nui]^uii^hg<mochrr^ Airtofxhad. 
neww But t.yfM at ohee^owing mtfk ^ 
the ^llpiicss itC As. aeaaopi ojod . 

ened by/^bedeUmm^&ndLbnlmy.Qob^ 
of Ae hqur; and, uumied-ou by these . 
new ami delmhttul senjatipps (mdpriid:^ 
doubly delightful by tBo repent, truistot 
lioji ftemAe^m®ky ?^WOsphe*'e,ofl^ 
don), walked jpjaily fbrUi,-as., if 

VOL. IV. 


were no such thing aa disappointment in 
the irorld;—wjhpst tbfy (oh., 1^0 are 
there that trould not gladly, wiA a fair 
exim$eft3efoaN»:4h^;^lea^^ b&kl tfeaiiUo 
Aft itself I j) said^nhthing^ ^ \ i * ^. 

itOtt. i :went up thehill; along 
ni0Qv red^^cing invAe mirtou^lng loYe- 
lincss, .my very «ottl ikemiug to expand 
in 4hat ibe^tis^ ^Ihlg il boaut^ which 
is<the:privilegD or rathereompehsa^ 
tion.of^ wdmai^fp^le; sensible; unagi- 
nutive woman l^ went^till soundd^ 
oAer Aaa of^ti^htihgales'bttrst on 
oai/Urttedeop^afifisf^^^ strokes of the 

woodnmn^Vaxep atid coming suddenly 
opposite the avenue, fdiiieovercd the ten-^ 
nine havock and devastation whidi that ' 
axe, had eommitted. Above x hundred- 
of the finest trees lay stretched-on the 
velvet turf—Heaven knows what may 
be the fete of thousands that remain,' 
for. the work of destruction is still going ' 
or» 1 There they lay in every shape aim 
form of desolation: some bare tranks 
stripped ready for the timber carriage, 
wiA -the bark, built up in long piles at 
the,side;, some ;with the spoilers busy 
about tfam, stripping, liacking, hewing; 
others ;with their noble branAes,, their 
brown and ira^ant Aoots all fresh as 
if they wesre al^<^mcgestic corses, Ae 
slajnof to-day.-Oh I as I made my way up 
tb^t magnificent' paA, once perfect and 
reigular as the columns of aOredan tens- 
ploy grand, and awful as the aile of a 
Gqlhic cathedral, now broken, inuti- 
la^>: d^oined,/ its feir propoHion for 
eyorioat,.itd noble beauty overArown—> 
(ft hoty I loathed Ae man who could be 
temptedby hard money iqtosuch a work ] 
If he were poor, very, poiw, tone might 
pityh$m<T^Dr ppi^rty, real>gemime, mi*- 
Be^le poverty, absolute wanb-^does \ 
tutiijf: ne$wt fo stonok But he has no 

sush :Oxeusc-;«taiid. tir cut doum such an 
Ais-«?^ aunmue leading to 
h|s.oiv)gt ipandon^an^avenueidantcd by 
hi^.nwn' 'immediate, ancestor—the finest 
thing in Ac oounty—«n academic grove 
--T^to^doAiafor hard money I GoA ! -Van« 

, dt4 j Xvorki no name is badenougb* He 
i8f|!i|cen4y into Ais country from a 
dfebiurtt, reddened have never seen 
him*^I'doiV>t*knowhiiii, Aank Heaven!' 
and It do ^ot. mean to know .him ; £tary ^ 
ex(^pbrt]^outrage> people .speak-well/ 
of -Ac man, and it-would he.tooc inwdi^' 
coLtas forged to hkeJbim-' No«^l will keep - 
;my..priYile^.of TaAbS-t-^y . 

: privilege, lie tm cui. the .trees, they, 
say, -to bnyhfe son .ft oOmmuisumt no 
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of (lestrucllvenoss 
maSBi be^litiely tit Veloped m that laniily. 
He Whtievtt iht>s'< treos ha^ little to loam 
in liie w^iy of hilling. Thd avenue t& 
like a field of battje. The young lads 
who aro stripping the bark, the vety 
ehildnn who are picking up the chips^ 
seem awed and t-iKut, as it conscious that 
death is around them. Tlie mghtin- 
gales sing fhintly and iiilerruptcdly—a 
few low inghteiicti nOtc5 like a requiem. 

Ah I hero we arc at the very t» 3 <.ne of 
murder, the^eiy tiee that ihey^tre ftil¬ 
ing! They have just hewn round the 
trunk with those sJaughtering axes, arid 
are about to b«iw it asunder. After all, 
it is a fine and thrilling operation, as 
the work of death usually is. Into how 
fine an attitude was that young man 
thrown as he gave theflpal s»trokos round 
the root; and how wonderful ii the ef¬ 
fort of that supple arid apparently pow¬ 
erless saw, bending like a nband, arid 
ynt overmastering that giant of the 
wood^t, conquering and overthrowing 
that thing of life ! Now it has passed 
half through the trunk, and the wood¬ 
man has begun to calculate which way 
the tree^ will fall; he drives a wedge to 
direct its course;—now a few more 
movements of the noiselesb saw; and then 
a larger wedge. See how the branches 
tremble I IFark how the tnmk begins to 
crack! Another stroke of the huge hfim- 
mer on the wedge, and the tree quivds 
as with a mortal agony, shakes, reels, 
and falls. How slow, and solemn, ancl 
awful it is! How like to death, to Im- 
man death in its grandest form I Napo¬ 
leon at St. Flelena, Caesar in the Capi¬ 
tol, Seneca In the bath, could not ml 
more sublimely than that cmUc I 

M- 

A VISIT TO A rSMAtn VaiBNS Iir tlfC 

corNnnv; 

m a Letter to a Fnetui. 

Mr dear BeaumonwWhen shall we 
ngain erijoy sncli a day as we sp^it 
sogethinr last week? Not soon^ X ixa 
aj^aid; fbeoiirfUturriimrsirihk 
bably be verv dififefent, and oar 
of action Wi^y apart.* Wo have been 
so Utile separated since oar school^boy 
days-^we have boOtt inudi accustomed 
to opeir our tbinds to osdii other with 
and to drew tenth hem the 
bottom of her we^ with mda of our jehit 
spbvnfng, that it was u long rime btfore 
1 could tlkink of our eeparamn witbper-i 


feet composure. This him^ of moral 
partnership must now be dissolved; 
and, in our future oourie through the 
world> each of us must trade upon hui 
own mtellectuat capital. 

You will not expoct to be grarided 
with an account of my journey to thifl 
town. Traveling is now so regular a 
process, that a mah can calctilato to a 
minute when he wdl arrive at a given 
place. Now this may be very delightful 
to one who merely wislies to be at the 
end of his journey; yet it has destroyed 
the 7 vvtam e of locomotion. No oppor¬ 
tunity is now afllrded of viewing tht' 
remains ot a Roman wall, or of hearing 
S lecture upon castrainetation from some 
travcliT of the OUlbuok specus within 
sight of an old c.^mp. There ib now no 
stopping on Sundays to shaie a land¬ 
lord’s dinner, and attend as well to your 
spiritual as to your corpuieal comfoitt.. 
His majesty’s mail is the true perpetual 
motion—the mosl reinoiselcss ot raa- 
chines---it turns neitlicr to the right nor 
to the left, but keeps the noisy tenor of 
its way, in spite of all opposing diiScul- 
ties. This is not llic kind of tia>chng 1 
like best. In passing the deserts ot a 
turnpike-rood, 1 wish to be allowed ot- 
casionally to enjoy an oafcis. 

I left the mail at 1 ^—and took a 

post-( liaise to W-You know the 

country of the lakes, so it is needless 
to try my hand at d(.scriptiou; btsidts, 
you are a tasteless one, and, like a beau 
of the last century, profess to prefer die 

E rrfiimeof aflambeau to that ofttbe ^ ripe 
arvest of (he now^mowte haW 1 i»lia1l 
thci^ore csiibrim.myscif in io 

the task of wht^h 

is frequenriy hixCoA fk them^atiug class 
of country^jiowiMu^'J&l»)^ httw- 

ever, that X do ^ lanmiYebse^ihy^lKsk 
with very favokabito 

ot opinikm tbat 

^le sqtour Ant 

Id 

y vit teUemwft des 

aatros> ries sem« 

mebles; rie qjdis- 

MhiU qul^voufirhmmo etttemit dokrin, 
erimme lo^hruit; do'la g^wlrei’cfest un ox- 
auien miwutlevntdoiontef m acribnadc 
Tcifmlejr^unO obset^vatfon deebaque de¬ 
tail, Incapabletde edtotwemdre 

ftpltmipu 

a > d1ild^|MbdaiK»» et >dt'^li^varion, meins 
oii'fem d^(tniV6rs tous oca porits 

4)«rrcisu^e'/«^* 
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'After a pie^ing^ilde^ Inarmed safely 
at aiwt Pbttuiger’a^door alKkut asyen 
o^'elock m: * the^usoririiig^« I iwaa* morit 
kitidly. received; by v;tb& good ;jp14 / lady, 
who welcomed,ine: with,narth^n 
cordiality^. As she is the rdjpresaiat^ve 
of a pretty large elasS, I must^ei^eaVour 
to make you acquainted withi her. . My 
aunt, then,.is a widow of some fifty pr 
* by*r Lady, incHning,. to three-rscore/ 
She has never been-twenty iinles ftom 
her house in the whole coutse of her 
life, and has eonsequently.contracted, a 
most sublime notion of the dignity and 
importance of the place of her Wtli. 
She thinks there is no real geviilit^ (to 
use one of her favorite phrases) out of 

W"--and looks down with supreme 

contempt upon tlie pretensions of all 
the neighbouring towns* A place called 

IM-excites her spleen in an especial 

manner. She pr«)nounccs that in real 
gentUity that town is at least a century 
bchiml W'—^; and whenever she hap¬ 
pens to see a young lady with a face of 
more than ordinary beauty and a gowl 
figure, whose manners do- not exactly 
correspond with ray aunt's peculiar 
notiems oS<retilgentility^ slie pronounces, 
wifli seemingly oVacuiar certainty, that 

the lady is ^ some person from JVI-. 

Her education, cTs it frequently happens 
with ladies of a certain age in this part 
of the world, has been very defective; 
consequently her FJnglish. is not of the 
purest kind; indeed she makes mistakes 
Which would give additional point to the 
chanadter of Airs. Malaprop: She aficcts 
: to dPspiSe modern, aecom^^shments and 
nniimdr» ';i: caiinot . bear the siglit of a 
p^novfortc <dr,a Frendh: (Irararaar; and 
niodeifiiibusio is an ibow her. 

ra^ of a 

Mr* J&eoniy a ?gifeat<singer,l jyhp, once 
«alhe ta 

humming partB^ofsobga in tlie ancient 
taste, sueh how my spindle 

I inisliiidW Pretty little fluUering 
things' but har’favoriteji*-^ Horidan (as 
the calls; it^^naeaoing Cory don, I pro- 
fiuine;,f) «iid- Phillis/^ My aunt is- very 
expert • in- ike use ‘Ot her needle, and. she 
thinksidws} tlm only true .accon>pli8)i- 
inent. The > late Mr^ Angerstein could 
iiiol'bemore proudof hisnbbto PoUe^tipn 

bt pctinrcs ofjxthp results/of 

her skittin *< Kvery chair-ppyer 

inherhonseglowawithracnstrowapionies 
and noii4.desCFipt) rosea* .She partim- 
larly. values a sampler,, wprhedi .a« she 
informed me, in her twentieth year, wiUi 


most aekideous attention, and it certainly 
is a curious production. On the left is 
a British sailor, with a wry blue jacket, 
who, is in thjs act of waving a flag over 
his head, which, I do not know for what 
reason, is m^ribed with my aunt's 
name. On the right is a shepherdess. 
She wears a full-hlown rose iu her bo¬ 
som ; and the skirt of her gown, which 
is of a deep-red color, is, tastefully drawn 
through the.pocket-holc,so as to dte- 

a a pair of blue slices with verjr high 
, and.an immense knot of riband. 
Petticoats of most embarrassing sliortness 
serve to displav a very well turned ankle. 
A bird, wnlcii it would have puzzled 
Linnajus himself to class, is perched 
upon her linger, towards which she 
looks witJi most tender regard. ,1 have 
often inquiretl what vras the history of 
this sailor and shepherdess ; but I never 
could get a satisfactory answer. My 
aunt looks mysteriously on these occa¬ 
sions. I am inclined to think that more 
is meant than meets the eye, and that 
tJiere is some secret reference to her early 
loves. The two flgures support a scroll 
which coutains the following lines:— , 

‘ Accomplishments like these were certainly 
designed, 

Not so much to adorn :ir to improve tlie mind ; 
The needle, alwoys woiking to this end, 
Should point to virtue, and to it as a ceiiho 
tend.* 

A foot or two in some of these lines, 
might, perhaps, bo spared; hut I ima¬ 
gine ray aunt never cared much about 
her poetical feet, so long as she avoided 
false steps in those appertaining to her 
own person. There is some confusion 
in theiines, arising from a want of pro¬ 
per attention to the diflferenoe between 
my aunt's and the magnetic needle. 
This leads me to < suppose that tlie 
sailor has had something to do with the 
inscription. 1'he greatest enjoyment my 
aunt has is a game at quadrille. Alino.st 
every evening she meets a party of ladies 
of her own standing; and, with sorrow 
1 say it, she is on these occasions very 
'disagreeable*— exceedingly snappish and 
faulfc-flnding, and apparentl v angry with 
^bersglf and every one about ner* 

go much Ibr my aunt Pottinger. You 
must allow I have been very good in 
writiiig so long a^letter so soon, after my 
arriviOi' Pray ht me heac. from you 
Boan^fibr yon know bow much I like, my 

latere to wn^fh!ade>»r . r / ci . . v ^ 

-GSve.my lov'e to Fanny,-(ycm.may sa- 
luteher in my name tf :yott*>ave.no ob-* 
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jection)i and teuK^niber me kindly to 
Fielding. 

Very truly youra, 

, ^ > EnGJSwojiTii Egerton. 

. JACQLTELlNKj OR THK SOJ^IEU'S 
\ nADGHTER. 

^WAB autumn: tlirough Provence had 
J' ceased * 

vintage, and the vintage-feast*, 
sun had set behind the hill; ^ 

The moon was up, and all still. 

And from the convehfa. neighbouring 
tower 

The clock had tbird die midnight hour. 
When Jacqueline came forth alone. 

Her. kerchief o*er her tresses thrown ; 

A guilty thing, and full of fears. 

Yet ah, how fcvely in her tears! 

She starts, and what has caught her eye? 
What—but her shadow gliding by? 

She stops, she pants ; with lips ai>urt 
She listens—to her beating heart 1 
jrhen, thro’ the scanty orchard stealing, 
Tte dustering houghs her track con- 
coaling, 

She flies, nor casts a thought behind. 

But gives bear terrors to the wind; 

Flies from lier home, the humble splicre 
Of all her .joys and sorrows here, ^ 

Her father’s house, of mountain-stone, 

' And by a mountain-vine o’ergrown. 

At 8UC1I an hour, in such a night. 

So calm, so clear, so heavenly bright. 
Who would have seen, and not,confess’d 
It look’d as all within were blest ? 

What will not woman, when she loves? 

. Yet lost, alas, who can restore her ? 

She lifts the latch, the wicket moves. 
And now the world is all before her. 

. This pleashq; passage, from a poem by 
-Mr, Rogeir, is here introduced for the 
' illustration of the annexed engraving. 
The fair fi^tive, not expecting her fa¬ 
ther's previous consent to her marriage 
with a youth with whose family'he is at 
vmfiance,. hopes at least to secure his ae- 
,quiescence when the knot is tied. She 
ouickly returns, presents her lover in the, 
lorm of a lawful husband, implores atid^ 
: receives pardou from her afll^cdoriate 
.parent. < 

vols. 18$^* 

' Ths f^t&e fancy of Un^ 

known (for so he is stiUcdled^ seems to 
be inexIiauBtiblc. He pours forth new 
> creations, appaientljr with lUilc eflfert. 


and ex^ts his wonderful faculties with 
undiminidied vigor* Amid^ such a 
numerous oflspring, some may not be so 
accomplid^d as others; but all arc far 
superior to the ordinary produce of teem¬ 
ing brains. The hero of the Peak is 
d^ised by some as a rickety bantling, 
whue more candid observers regard him 
as^one who, though occasionally under a 
cloud; frequently emits luminous corus¬ 
cations. The Monastery also is less ad¬ 
mired than Waverley; but it has various 
beauties to counterbalance its inconsist¬ 
encies and absurdities, 

A vain and arrogant critic has af¬ 
firmed, tliat the avidity of the public for 
the perusal of every new piece announced 
by this author is almost entirely pro¬ 
duced by the mystery in which his name 
is enveloi>ed,* but the mystery, we think, 
no longer exists; and no consideration 
of that kind can sufficiently account for 
the admiration with which his works are 
received. It is also pretended, that his 
characters are not the fruit of deep ob¬ 
servation, but iner^y of a superficial 
glance and cursory view; but wc; arc 
rather inclined to inaiutain, that they 
show a profound insight into the human 
mind, and that he is conversant in all 
the emotions which can ajptatc the heart. 
The absence of a complicated plot is also 
imputetl to hini as a defect; but the ma¬ 
jority of novel-readers, we think, must 
allow that he oflbrs to the world a pro¬ 
gressive story, which, if not filways re¬ 
gular, is generally so InUTestltig as (o 
absorb every extraneous feeling in the 
desire of continued peru^L . 

The introduction to the present novel 
details the tdd story of an aeddoutal 
discoyer)^ of fiuniW 

moriab, whidb s^ved as 8 fotihaation 
for the ensuing narrative. It contains a 
wcll-rlrawn character of ^ one of the few 
fine old specimens of nobility who aic 
still to be found in France.' A native 
of Scdda^;i8 supposed to have met with 
this ultt^txiyalm; to liave excited his 
attention, and. - conciliated Uiat favor 
whiA Oj^ned.ibe stor^ bf his bihUo* 
ihe^, , 

Xidastoiy so ifhr<»mbincs history with 
fiction, as to exhibit some real person- 
j^s>.,who^ cbati^tera are drawn with 
the most forejU^ X«puis XI 

in partidiiliflPS; Isbxhiblied tea WeBght, 
and in livelj^ 'colors, as ,a shrewd and 
craftv politician; a base selfish h^^ocrite, 
a jealous and. vindictive tyrant, as de¬ 
stitute of the duvolrous courage of the 
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times as of honor anti virtue, addicted to 
low pleasures aftid obseute debauchery, 
and at the same ^ time devoted ^to the 
most fanciful and excessive supcrfetitiou* 
ilurwartl, a young North Briton, seching 
his fortune in France, meets this piuce 
without knowing him; and a dialogue,' 
curiously characteristic, ensues. Pleased 
vrith the frankness of his tnaniiers, the- 
king entertains him at sut to atone 
for having mis-led him into a supposi^ 
ford, in which he narrowly escaped 
drowning. Finding that the youth, is 
the nephew of an officer in the ScotUh 
guprd then serving in Prance, he seetns 
to conceive a regard for him, so as to in¬ 
duce tlic adventurer to exclaim, ‘ O 
hiijjpy ducking! never came good luck 
in a better or a wetter form. I nave been 
fairly deluged by my good fortune.^ At 
this inn a l^eautilul vision enchants the 
cjyes of Quentin, in the foriU^ of a girl 
under fifteen years of age, who, though 
horn to grace a higher station, appears 
as an humble attendant, 

^ Ilow now, Jacqueline/ said Maitre 
Pierre (the king), ^wherefore this? Did 
I not desire tliat Dame Perette should 
bring what 1 wanted ?— Pasques-Dieu ! 
—is she, or does she think herself, too 
good to serve me?’ 

My mother is ill at ease/ answered 
Jacquidino, in a hurried yet humble 
tone: ^ ill at ease, and keeps her chains 
her.’ 

^ She keeps it aloTte, I hope?’ replied 
Maitre Pierre, with some emphasis ^ ^ I 
roM;f/cr, and none of those upon 
whom feigned disorders pass for apo* 
logies.’ 

‘ Jacqueline turnedpale, aiideven tot¬ 
tered at theanswarof Msatri^Kerre j for 
it must be 0 wxted^;,,ib^t^^ld^ voice $^d 
looks, at all caustic,.a'Ufi 

uupleasing; 

an^ alarmi]^ ^ [} .. 

* The mountain 

Durward was insta»t|j ami^nedj and 
he hastened to appriMum Atsqueli3^> luid 
relieve her. of the 'l^ur^en shie hdie, 
which she passivelv resided to nfiu^: 
while, with a timid and anxious lookri 
she watched the countenance Of the augury 
burgess. It was not in nature to tmst 
the piercing and pity-craving expie^on 
of licrlooks,and Maitre Pieirre proceede^, 
not merely with an air of dinilnishcd dis¬ 
pleasure, but with as much gentleness as 
he could assume in co\mtcnanc^£^ arid 
maimer; ^ I blame not thee, Jacqueline, 


and thou art too young to be, what it is 
pity to think thou must be one day—a 
false and treacherous thing, like the rest 
of thy giddy Bex. No man ever lived to 
mail’s estate, but he bad ibe opportunity 
to know yoR/a& Here is a Scotish 
cavalib will ,you the same.' 

^ JacqueJihe it^ked for an instant on 
the young strau^r, as if to obey Maitre 
Pierre; hut the ^nc^, vnomentarj^ as it 
was, appeared to Durward a patheuc ap¬ 
peal to him for support and sympathy; 
and with .the Jjiromptitude dictated by 
the feelings of youth, and thu romantic 
veitcration for tfie female sex inspired by 
his education,he answered liustily, *' 'rhat 
ho would throw dbwn his gage,to any 
antagonist, of equal rank and equal age, 
who should ]>rcsame to say such a coun¬ 
tenance us that which he now looked on' 
could 1)0 animated by other than the 
purest and4lie truest mind/ 

‘ 'J'he young woman grew deadly pale, 
and cast an apprehensive glance on Maitre , 
Pierre, in whom the bravado of the young 
gallant seem^ only to excite laughter, 
more scornful than applausive. Quentin, 
whose second thoughts generally cor¬ 
rected the first, though sometimes after 
they bad found utterance, blushed deeply 
at naving uttered what might he con-* 
strued into an emjity boast, in pi*csencc 
of an old man of a peaceful profession ; 
and, as a sort of just and appropriate 
penance, resolved patiently to submit to 
the ridicule which Ibe had incurred. He 
offered the cup and trenclier to Maitre. 
Pierre witli a blush on his check, and a 
humiliation of countenance, which en¬ 
deavoured to disguise itself under an 
embarrassed smile. 

; ' You are a foolish young man/ said 
Maitre Pierre, 'and know' as little of 
women as of .^nces,—^whose hearts/ he 
said, Classing himself devoutly, ' God 
k^pa ip ,h% ri^ hand/ 

And who those of the women, 
th^ said Quentin, resolved, if he could 
hdp it, not to^be bornudown by the as^ 
apmed superiority of tliis extraordinary 
old man, whose lofty and careless manner 
pqii^ed an influence over him of which 
he felt ashamed. 

I aiu afraid you must of them 
in another quarter,' said Maitre Pierre^. 
composedly.^ 

Tne king then leaves the strong^ 
his private thoughts, whioh, we may, 
suppose, rirc chiefly occupied upon the 
charming girl. "In.the mj^t he is fas-* 
cinated by music both vocal and instru- 
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inoiital> wliictihe hlaek- 

browed maiden^' of 'Vil'hdm he is akeady 
onaiAored. 

Quentin iii socn after introduced to 
his uncle, 6f whom a striking portrait is 

jrivt^! 

^ Lndovir Lcblie WSs upwards of six 
fett high, robtist, strongly compacted in 
lierson, and haTd«*favouM in countie-* 
nance, which latter attribute Was much 
increased by a large and ghastly acar, 
which, beginning on his fbmhcad, and 
narrowly missing bis tight eye, had laid 
bare the chcck-bone, and dtesdended from 
ihence almost to the tin of his Oar, ex*- 
hibiting a deep seam, wnich was somc^ 
times scarkt, somemnes purple, some¬ 
times bAtie, and sometitnra approadiing 
to black; but atWdy^ hideous, because 
at variance with the complexion Of the 
face in whatever state it chaneed to be, 
whether a^tated or still, flushed with 
unusual passum, of in Us ordinary state 
of weather-beaten and sunburnt swar- 
tUtiess ^ 

* Ills dress and arms were ^splendid. 
He wore his national bonnet, crested 
with a tuft of feathers, and with a Virgin 
Mary of massive silver for a brooch. 
These had been presented to the 6 cotish 
guard, in consequence of the king, in one 
of his fits of superstitious piety, having 
devoted the swoids of liis guaid to the 
service of the Holy Virgin, and, as some 
say, carrieil the matter so far as to draw 
out a commission to Our Lady as their 
captain-gencral. The archers gorget, 
arm-pieOes, and gauntlets, wt^ of the 
finest stixl, curiously Inlaid with silver, 
and his hauberk, or shirt of mail, was as 
cKor aud bnf^t as the ftost-work of a 
winter morning upon ibm or brier. He 
wore a loose surcoat, or cassock, of rich 
blue velvet, open at the sides like that of 
a heri(ld, with a largo white cross Of em- 
broiderwl silver bisecting it both befdre 
and behiud-^bis kneOs knd w^e 
protected by hose of mail flnu of 
Itcd-^a broOd string pOmard (called the 
iferc// 6/ €fbdj httttg riglrt’eSjo 
—thebaldrick forhis iWo^handoaivt^^ 
richly embroiaered, upoh -his loft 

shoUider; bdt, for oonvenlOlibe, be'At 
preseiit caniOd in hik httw ’'thot^ un<* 
wteldy weapon, wbidk tbo rdlOA ^ 3 fls 
service forb^ him tolAy 

«(^entin though he^ bod 

been early tau^l'm ikiok Upon axtmrOUd 
war, th 64 ;ht be had Mm u more 

juiuiUil-loolding, tfi more ompletely 

' euttiinicdandaceum!^^ 
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than now dahited him in the person of 
his mother’s brother, called LudoviC with 
the Scar, or Le Baiafn;^ ytt he could 
not but shrink a httlofiom the gnm (\- 
presskm of hi$ countenanee, labile, with 
its rough mu^tachios, he biusluxl fust 
the one and then the oth( r cheek ot his 
kinsman, and welcomed Ins fair nephew 
to France.' 

Jieiiig enrolled, by the advice of his 
ilAclo, in the Scotisn guard, the youth 
attends at the palace, and witnesses with 
surprise the peculiar character of the 
court, and the cxtiaordmary heliaviour 
of the king. The ii lends <md counsellors 
of Louis are adinimbly ilelniLakd; and 
among these the barbtr is lar iioin bt lUg 
an unimpoi taut peri>onago. 'rhis menial, 
who divided tlie royal favor wuh the 
proud cardinal of Hdlue (^a countcipiit 
ol Wolscy), ^ was a little, pale, meaj^it 
man, whose black silk jerkin and liost, 
Without either coat, cloke, or cashoi'k, 
were ill qualifled to set off' to advantage 
a vesry ordinary person. He camtd r 
silver basin in his hand, ahd a napkin, 
flung over his arrti, indicated his menial 
capacity. His visage was penetiatmg 
and quick, although he oiideavoarLd to 
banii»h such expression from lnh ibaturcs 
by keeping his eyes fixed on the ground, 
as, with the stealthy and quiet pace ot a 
cat, he seemed modestly rather to glide 
than to walk tliroiigh the apartment. 
But though modi sty may easily ch^guiw' 
worth, it cannot hme court favour, and 
all attempts to sti a lunptrccivid through 
the presence-chamber were vain, on the 
part of one known to have such piksessum 
of the king's oar m Itod been attained by 
his celebratoi barber and groom of tlic 
chamber,*^01iw^ le Paip> called some¬ 
times Ol^cr k Mauvals/ aad sometimes 
Olivsr lo Piabk^ kpAthets derived fVom 
th^'unscrhpuhms^miflM wi(h which 
heiassistsd the of the sdhomCb 

of life He 

MN&kb with 

Mt 

tfec gliddd 

^ ttneAt 

ctviifty ho only ac- 
by the most humble in- 
fi^«fiobodyjex(M^I>tiug in a very 
where he made one ortwo 
of tUvy to all the 
OtharksflihSIteia by whispertng a single 
woiU into thdr eats; and at the satne 
thnikmutttoiigf something of the duties 
of hik place, he escaped from their replies 
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as weU49iVom: tb«^4!agcqr,a9sU<aiationa.0^ 
tbqae iwho^wisli^d to attmct feie. rtc^ 

- The* fair attepflaut ,ati l^ie ipiv proves 
to bu |sabelle> oouPteBs pf (jKoy«jji,?wlM>^ 
to avoid being,forceii by duke of 
IJurt^uudy into^a hated marriage^ has 
wHiglit, an* aavlmn ih France, thus iUt- 
wifihiiiK an addition to the wore reaaonr 
able grounds of complaint adduced by 
the duke again$t, I^oufeii,but.3ho ig soon 
s!tnt away, and escorted by Quentin into 
the principality of Wege. . During the 
journey a quaint and lady-Uko dialogue 
passes between the young fugitive and 
her aunt .—‘ 1 wish not/ feaid the junior 
liidv, ‘ to occasion war betwixt. Fra nee 
anti iny native Burg^itnly, I. only im¬ 
plored permission to retire to the convent 
of Marmonthier, or to, any other holy 
sanctuary/ . ' .,. . 

' You spoke then like a fool, my 
coiisiii/ answered tho elder lady, ^ and 
not like a daughter of jny UoWe brother. 
ft is well there is stiH oue alive who 
hath some of the spirit of the noble house 
of Croye. .How should a high-born lady 
be known from a sunburnt milk-maid, 
save that spears ara broken for the one, 
and only hazel-pole^ for the other ? I 
tell you 3 ^ maiden, tliat while I was in the 
very earliest bloom> scarcely older than 
yourself, the famous rassa(*e of Arms at 
Jlaflinghem was held in my honour; the 
challengers were four,* the assailants so 
maT)y as twelve. It lasted three dayg; 
and cost the lives of two adventurous 
knights, the fracture of one back-bone, 
one collar-bone, three legs, and two 
arms,* besides desdt^wounds. and bruises 
beyond the. herahk^. cuunting"^ and duis 
have the latino, of 

howojed/L jAbj uhad ‘y^\4tit half the 
heart,of yow ^hs/fryi would 

find itoeabs ladies' 

loveand j^aed, to 

maiitWni a at your 

hand should be j|b6|»riae^,4ia was that of' 
your .great-gra3tdmol)fi^)U^ Uessed me¬ 
mory, at die 'spe^nusliiifg of- Str^ 
bourg; auArthd!! ypu gain the 

best Wicc in ifiaiutain i|ie 

rights of the hous^vei both against 

the oppression: of Bforgundy and tBe.|K>- 
licy of France/ ,* I 

. " But, fidr kins wetetwr^^ 
ymm^gcr 

iny old nurse, tb^t ald^^ dllt rh^^Ye 
was tluj best IbM^ al.ltbe 
ment at Stra^boiu^# «dimMrob>#if 
of my .mpected gmdinciheri^ 

Uta^ch was no happy ouo,i«i$ 


bpf acbld, and s^tii^eato beat, my greaW 
gi^dtpother ofshtessed memory.'-.. .. , 

^ And wherefore not?*^ said thb elder 
countess, in her remap tic enthusiasm; for 
the profession of fchivalry; * why ^should 
those victorious arms, accustomed to 
blows abwdjf^ be bound U)i restrain their 
eneigies at home?.; A thousand times 
ratli^r would X;be bcatou twh?c a-day, by 
a husband whose arm w^s as^Pcli feared 
by oihcraaaby me> t}ign be the wife of 
a cowa«r!d^wbo4»ed ii^the^ tajift band 
to his.‘wife>.n€W,JO any bpe else r^.*;. . 

. ^ I sh<^d mmy^u of such a resh* 
less mate, fmr.iaimti'IVcpIied Isabelle, 

" without envying you; for, if broktm 
bones be: lovely, in, tourneys^ .there is no¬ 
thing less nmiablo in bdios’ bow<ws/ . 

^ Nay, but tlie beating is no necessary 
consequence, of weddiiag with a bnight of 
fame in arms; thou^ it, is true that our 
ancestor of blessed memory, the rhin- 
grave Gottfried, W 04 sqraeUiing rough- 
tempered, and addipled to the use of 
Rheiii-wein.—The very perfect knight 
iaa Jamb among ladies,,and n lion among 
lances. There was 'J'hibault of Mon- 
tigni—God be with him!—^he was the 
kindest soul olive, and not only was he 
never so discourteous as to lift hand 
against his lady, but, by our good dame, 
h^ who beat all enemies without doors, 
found 3 fair foe who could belabor him 
wkhin.-i-Well, 'tw.is his own fault—he 
was one of the challengers at the Passage 
.of PLifiin^em, and so well bestirred 
himself, that, if it had pleased Heaven 
and your grandfather, there might liave 
been a lady of Montigni, who had used 
Ids-gentle nature more gently.' 

After various adventures, which are 
described with spirit aijd vivacity, the 
two ladies are comd^d to the care 
of the bishop of Liege,.^ whom th^y 
strongly recotumendj .tb^r, brave and 
.ti^usty guide^: but bju» castie is attack^ 
by the. Boar of ArdenneSjr and he loseshis 
. liJfe by brutal violence., Quentin, bqw- 
ea;em.„.him»plf for the rescue bf 
Isal^Ue^ amidjst' tiie< confusion of me 
murderous asskuUi^ 

; / Ijlc forced his way, almost hegdlpng, 
into; a am^l oratory, where a femw 
tigure, which bad been kneeling in 
agmusing. supplioatian before the holy 
image, now sunk, at length, op tlie floor, 
.ppeC^. tlie pew terrorc implicit in thia 

.,&opi :tl^gri>pnd, apdji jpy of joys ! It yjss 
iShawh^ he.sougbt toj^ve^-^ooimt- 
;.Ua.iwcfU#h£i: 
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her tP awake—entreat¬ 
ed uer^t^ gopd dicor—fpr that diie 
was ijcaw under the protection of one who 
had^artan^] hand enough to defend her 
agai^ airiiplksl 

DurWard/ j^hc saiJ, as sho at letngth 
collected iKri'^Ifj ^is it indeed you?— 
then there is some hope left.. J .thought 
tal.mcu4a,h»dMt me 

It ..T_l..__* 


approadV I-.forfeitii ;.the 
eni^fils piirdtasecV by ■ yonder hlcBsed 

a if 1 he noiftl^c siburer of your, fate 
it is again a happy one !' 


tutr ui iiie lauie on. me oisuop a 
thk)ik, which,bad been hastily brought 
thither from his great council-cbaiub(T, 

&c redoubtedBoar of Avdenuesh^4f> 

well d^rving jhajt dreaded uameV in 
which he aSbeted to dch^it^ and which 
he did as' much as he could think of to 
deserve. His head was unhehucted, but 
wore the rest of his j^hderous and 
bright armour, which, indeed^ he ran^y 
laid asidO^ "Over shoulders bung a 
strong siircbat, made of the dressed skin 
ftfa huge indld botir, the hqofe being of 
soHff'silver, and tlie tiisks ofthe same^ 
.JJJhe skill of the head was sq arranged,^^ 
that, dra’wn over the casque, wheu the 
hiflifBn was pmed, or over his bare head, 
hr the fashion of a hood, as he often, af¬ 
fected when the helmet wa^ jaid aside, 
ajtfd as hb now wore it,' the effect was 
that of a grinning, ghastly monster;, and 
yet the countenance' which it over¬ 
shadowed scaf(fe rOimired such horrors 
to improve tli(^ Vhfeh were natural to 
its brdiuaty >xpresslbiK 
f l'he upper, of JDc la Marck's 
as Natur^,. had fprin^l it, almost 
cVbHhe lie'to his .chati'eter: for* though 
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iSoirtethitig. vaU^t ;aml gene-', 
rods; yet'thqVMb^t.'hf tli'U^\Tnorc fa-t 
vmble 'iriiSt^ j^a4' critSrely 
bY .ftis halj^ts :bf yiofeucc' aiiiT Tnsiolenqc, 
v^eh, joined tb debauchery, and mlpuk 
pefabceP,' had'.stajmptfl . 

ft ,CTiNctcr‘ intonnstent with t&e rbugh ' 
which ' 'p^orwisb 

hate^cinibltcd, fbrmJjr.had, 


habitual indulgonoej. swoln the muscles 
,^;;thp:ch^a» pi)d tbbse around the eyes, 
in .particulai^-the latter evU. practices 
anajiftbiu bad lUwnied tli 0 ‘eyes them- 
^lv«B,,.jr«ddeued the part of them that 
^hduhl have been <white> and given to 
thf wboie face ^ hideous resombjjuicc of 
tlie^jnopster which it ,was the terrible 
baron’4pfeaw« to resemble. But, from 
an ^(}4 $ort qf cpn tradiction, He la 3\ j arck, 
while he, .asswned: iq odier^respects the 
appearance of the wild boar, and even 
seeing plea^ with, tire mime, yet en¬ 
deavoured,,by the Icaigth and gn>wth of 
His beard, to conceal the circuinstana^ 
tl?at had originally procured him diat 
depotqination- , This was an unusual 
thickness and projection of the mouUi 
and, upper jaw,, which, with the huge 
projecting sidc-tccUi, gavo that resem¬ 
blance to the besU^ creation, wliiili, 
joined tO/^the^,dc%h,t that Be la Marck 
had in haunting the forest so called, ori¬ 
ginally prpcujcj^dfor him the name of the 
boar of ^Vjctfeuh^s.^. Thp beard, broad, 
grisly, and uncombed^ neither concealefl 
the natural Hurror,s. qf the* countenance, 
nor dignified its brutal jQxpvossion/ 

{ To bc^ corUmuad,J. 

nUAMLKY MAY1?<G. 

Mr. Geoffrey Crayon has, in his de¬ 
lightful but somewhat fanciful writings, 
brought into general viewmany old sports 
and customs, some of wluch, indeed, still 
linger about the remote counties, familiar 
as local peculiarities to^their inhabitantSj 
whilst the part lie. hl***^*?*^ hi 

books of J:nqwh 

only to .the curious in English literature. 
One rural cjiiatoin,, whiep would have 
enchanted qini;,.. 0^4 wh.iclvi?f<^vajl{^ in 
rhe north of Hampshire} h^^ hp Mqi- 
ticed, aiul probii^ly',dQifs.iiol.kiiow. Did 
any of luy readers.q’s;^ 
bet not any notions of 
soil tjie irnafflUatiop,/)^ boqjilpptT! 

A pomitry Mayjpg:.^s.H^^^ a/dil-, 
fer6ni alfaji* slroqt jj^nibitions 

^|icb'inix 

ami ihayf J)i^%@5(sIi-.P''wap¥,,P«t Rot 
by' 'cpuvirjr Mayiiiff 

IS a inggfingjW lue lads and lasses of 

who assenihle* in 


. J t .> V-i . 7^ Kvn*.* i*.**,*.-^ fT )V«7 ; 

in"^. ' llictc bad"l)i'6ii two of thfee suqh 
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meiry-makings Iwfore in that inaccessi¬ 
ble neighbourhood, where the distance 
from large towns, the absence of great 
houses, and the consequent want of all 
decent roads, together wdth a country of 
pcctiliar wildness and beauty, combine to 
produce a sort of modern Arcadia. We . 
had intended to assist at a Maying in 
the forest of Fanibcr, thinking tliat the 
deep glades of tlnit line woodland scenery 
would be more congenial to the spirit of 
old English merriment, as it breathed 
more of Robin Hood and Maid jMarian 
than a men* village green—lo say no¬ 
thing of its being of the two more ac¬ 
cessible by iour-footctl and Iwo-Avlieclcd 
conveyances. Jhit the Earn her day had 
been sufibred to pa.^s, and lirainley w’^as 
the last Maying of the season. SSo to 
Bramley we went. 

As we h<ul a considerable distance lo 
go, we set out about noon, intending to 
return to dinner at si:;. Never was a 
day more congenial to a happy pur]iose! 
It was a day made for country weddings 
and fiances on the green—a day of 
dazzling light, of ardent s\iushine fall¬ 
ing on hcfigeroAva and meadows fresh 
with spring showers. You might almost 
s('e the grass grow and the leaves expand 
under the influence of that vivifying 
warmth ; and we passed through the 
well-known and beautiful scenery of VV''. 
Park, and the pretty village of M., ivitli 
a feeling of new admiration, as if'we had 
never before felt their charms; sc» glo¬ 
riously did the trees in their young leaves, 
the grass springing beneath them, the 
patches of gohien broom and deeper 
furze, the cottagfS covered with roses, 
the blooming orchards, ’and the light 
snowy sprays of the cherry-trees tossing 
their fair blossoms across the deep blue 
sky, pour upon the eye the full magic of 
color. On we passed gaily and happily 
as far as we knew our way—perhaps a 
little farther, for the place of our desti¬ 
nation was new to both of us, when we 
had the luck, good or bad, lo meet with 
a director in the person of the butcher of 
M. My companion is known to most 
people within a circuit of ten miles ; so 
we had ready attention and most civil 
guidance from the man of beef and mu t¬ 
ton-a prodigious person, almost as big 

as a prize ox, as rosy and jovial-looking 
os Falstaff himself, who was standing in 
the road with a slender shrewd-looking 
boy, apt and ready enough to have ]3assed 
for tlxe page. He soon gave ns die pro¬ 
per, customary, and unintcllifrible di- 
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rections as to lanes and turnings—first to 
the right, then to the left, then round 
Farmer Jennings’s close, then across die 
lloly Brook, then to the right again— 
till at last, seeing us completely bewild¬ 
ered, he offered to send the page, who 
was going our way for half a mile to 
carry out a shoulder of veal, to attend 
us to that distance as a guide; an offer 
fatefully accepted by all parlies; espe¬ 
cially the hoy, whom we relieved of his 
burthen and took up behind, where he 
.swang in an odd but apparently satis¬ 
factory pK»sture, between running' and 
riding. Whilst he continued with us^ we 
fell into no mistakes; but at last he and 
the shoulder of veal reached their place 
of de>itinaiion; and, after listening to a 
rciieiitioii, or perhaps a variation, of the 
turns right and left which were to con- 
(hict us to Hramley Green, ^We and our 
little guide parted. 

(In we vrent, twisting and turning 
through a labyrinth of lanes, getting 
deeper and deeper every moment, till at 
last, after many doubtiugs, became 
fairly convinced that we had lost our 
way. Not a soul was in the fields; not 
a passenger in the road; not a cottage by 
tlie roadside: so on we went— 1 am 
afraid to say how far (for when people 
have lost their way, tlicy are not the most 
accurate measurers of the distance)—till 
we came suildenly tui a small farm-house, 
and saw at once that the road nre had 
trodden led to that farm, and thitlier* 
only. The solitary farm-house had one 
solitary inmate, a smiling middle-aged 
woman, who eamr to us and offered her 
services with the most alert civility:— 
^ All her boys and girls were gone to the 
Maying/ slie said, ^and she remained to 
keep bouse.'—‘ The Maying! We wore 
near Bramley then ?'—* Only two miles 
the nearest way across the fields—were 
\vc going }—she Avouldsec lo the horse— 
wc should soon be there, only over that 
style and then across that field, and then 
turn to the right, and then take the next 

turning-no! the next but one to the 

left.*—^llight and left again for two miles 
over tliosc deserted fields!—Right and 
left!—we shuddered at the words. ^ Is 
there no carriage-road —lYhci*e are we?* 
—'At Silebester, close to the walls, only 
half a mile from the church.’—'At Sil- 
chester!’ and in ten minutes wc had said 
a thankful f^arcwcll to our kind infoii^>^ 
ant, had retraced our steps a little, had 
turned up another lane, and found ovu4 
selves at the foot of that commanding 

2 o 
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spot which aiUiquarie* call the amphi¬ 
theatre, close under the walls of the Ko- 
mau city, and in full view of an old ac¬ 
quaintance, the schoolm aster of Silch tster, 
who happened to be thcjre in his full 
glory, playing the part of Cicerone to a 
party of ladies, aiid explaining far more 
than he knows, or tlian any one knows, 

, of atreets, and gates, and sites of temples, 
which, by the bye, the worthy pedagogue 
usually calls parish-churches. 1 never 
was so glad to ’see hini in my life, never 
thoi:^ht he could liave spoken with so 
. much sense and eloquence as were coin- 
l^sed in the two words ^ straight for¬ 
ward/ by whicli lie answered our inquiry 
aa to the road to BramlOy* 

A nd forward we went hy a w^ay beauti- 
jftil beyond description; a road bounded 
one by every variety of meadow, 
and com-iield> and rich woodland, on 
the other by the roek-like walls of the 
old city, crowning an abrupt magnificent 
bank of turf, broken by fragments, crags 
as it were, detached from the ruin, and 
young trees, principally ash, wdth silver 
atems standing out in picturesque relief 
from the green slope, and itself crowned 
with every sort of vegetation, from the 
rich festoons of briar and ivy, which 
garlanded its side, to the venerable oaks 
^and beeches which nodded on its summit. 
I never saw any thing so fine in my life. 
To be sure, we nearly broke our necks. 
Even I, who, having been overset asto- 
liisliingly often, without any harm hap¬ 
pening (though to look at me one 
would think I should bruise like a ripe 
peach), have acquired, froin fre qncncy of 
escape, the confidence of escaping, and 
the habit of not caring for tliat particular 
danger, ivbich is, I suppose, what in a 
man and in battle wrould be called cou¬ 
rage j even 1 was glad enough to got out, 
and do all 1 could towards wriggling the 
round the rock-like stones, or sume- 
tiines helping to lift a wheel over the 
smaller impediments. We escaped that 
danger, and left the venerable walls be- 
bind us.—But I am losing my way 
here, too; 1 must loiter on the road no 
longer* Our other delays of a broken 
hiidge—a bog—another wrong turning 
r-^-and a meeting with a loaded waggon, 
in a lane too narrow to pass—aU this 
must ren)ain untold. 

' At last we reached a large farm-house 
ut 'Bramley; another mile remained to 
the Green, but that was impassable, 
i^obody thinks of riding at Bramley. 
Tlic late bdy cf the manor, vrhen at 


Maying, [Mav, 

rare and uncertain intervals she resided 
for a few weeks at her bouse of B. R., 
used, in visiting her only neighbour, to 
drive her coach anti four through her 
farmers’ ploughed fields. W e must vralk: 
but the appearance of gay crowds of 
nistics all passing along one path gave 
assurance that this time we should not 
lose our way. Oh, what a pretty path it 
was! across one sunny sloping field, up 
and down, dotted with trees like a park; 
then across a deep shady lane, with cows 
loitering and cropping grass from the 
banks; then np a long narrow meadow*, 
in the very ])ride and vigor of its green¬ 
ness, richly bordered by hedgerow tim¬ 
ber, and terminating in the churcliyard 
and a little country church. 

Bramley church is well worth seeing- 
Jt CKUitains that rare thitig, a monument 
fine in itself, and finer in its situation, 
had heard of it, and, in spite- of the 
many delays we had experieneod, could 
not resist the tcm])tution of sending one 
of the loiterers, wlu) seemed to stand in 
the churchyard as a sort of out-guard to 
the Maying, to the vicar’s house for tlie 
key. 1’repared astvehad he^'a to see some¬ 
thing unusual, wh) were very much struck. 
The church is Biii.all, simple, decaying, 
almost ruinous; but, as you turn from 
the entrance into the ce ntre ailc and ad¬ 
vance up to the altar, your eye falls on a 
lofty recess, branching out like a chapel 
on one side, and seen through a Gothic 
arch. It is almost paved with monu¬ 
mental brasses of the proud family of 
B., who have possessed the surrounding 
property from the time of the Con¬ 
queror ; and in the centre of the large 
open space stands a Large monument, 
surrounded by steps, on which reclines 
a figure of a dying man, with a beautilul 
woman leaning over him, full of a lovely 
look of anxiety and tenderness. T})c 
figures arc very fine; but tliat which 
makes the grace and glory of this re¬ 
markable yiicce of sculpture is its being 
backed by an immense Gothic window, 
nearly the whole size of the recess, €!► 
tirely composed of old stained glass. I do 
not know the story which the artist,in the 
scries of pictures, intended to repres('nt; 
but there they arc, the gorgeous, glorious 
colors—reds, and purples, and grrens, 
glowing like an anemone bed in the sun¬ 
shine, or like one of the window s made 
of amethysts and rubies in the Arabian 
Tales, and throwing out the monumental 
figurtfl with au effect almost magical. 
The jxirish clerk was at the Maying, and 
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wu hiul only ai^ unlettered rustic to con- glad to see lesa elegance and more eii- 
us, go that X do not even know the joyment; and their partners^ though not 
name of* the s^mlptor—he must have a quite so gracekil, were as decorous and 
straiigo mingled feeling if ever he saw as indifrerent ds real gentlemen. It was 
liivS work in its present liomc—delight quite like a ball-room, as jiretty and 
tli.'it it looks so well, and regret that almost as dull. Outside was the fun, 
there is no one to look at it. ^*hat iiio- It is the outside, the upper gallery of 
nuineiit alone was worth losing our way the world, tliat has tliat good thing, 
for, Tlicre were children laughing, eating, 

Uiit cross two liehls more, and up a tryinp cheat, and being cheated, round 
quiet lane, and avc arc at the Maying, an aneicut and practised vender of 
announced afar off* hy the merry souml oranges and gingerbread ; and on the 
of music, and the inerriLT clatter of other side of the tree lay a merry groupe 
chihlish voices. Here we arc at the of old men, in coats almost as old as 
Green; a little turfy spot, where three themselves, and young ones in no coats 
roads meet, close shut in hy hedgerows, at all, excluded from the dance by the 
with a ]weLty wdiito cottage and its long disgrace of a smock-frock. Who would 
slip of a garden at one angle. 1 hail no have thought of etiquette finding its way 
ex}>t'Ctation of scenery so compact, so like into the May-houses! That groupe 
a glade in a forest; it is quite a eal)inet would have suited Jeniers; it smoked 
picture, with grec'U trees for the frairie. ami drank a little, but it laughed a great 
In the mid&t grows a superb hors(*-chest- deal more. There were a few decent 
nut, in the full glory of its flowery pyra- matronly w’^ouien, too, sitting in a cluster ; 
milk, «nd from the trunk of the chosnmt and young mothers strolling about with 
the May-liouses cmmneiice. '^fhey are inlaiits in their arms; and ragged boys 
covered ulk ys built of green boughs, de- peeping tlirougli the boughs at^ the 
corated with garlands and great bunches dancers ; and tlie bright sun shining 
of flovvers, the gayest that blmv—lilacs, gloriously on all this innocent happines^ 
Guelder-roses, pienies, tulips, stocks— Oh what a pretty sight it was . worth 
hanging down like cluuuieliers among losing our way tor wortli losing our 
the‘<lancors; for of dancers, gay dark- dinntr—both which events happened; 
eyed young girls in straw-bonnets and whilst a party of friends, who were 
white gowns, and their lovers in their lo have joined us, were far more un- 
Sunday attire, the May-houses Avere full, lucky ; for they not only lost way 
The girls had mostly the look of extreme and their dinner, but rambled all day 
youth, and danced well ami quietly like about the country, and never reached 
ladicB—too much so: I should liave been liramley Maying, 

M- 


TO Tiu: ouwri-t.. 

Bj/ Bernard Bari on, 

Thk sun may as brightly illumine thy stream ; 

The moon-light as softly may sleep on thy tide; 

As green and luxuriant the foliage may seeiu 

Of the beautiful groves which embellish thy side;— 

All these may, unchanged in their loveliness, be 
What they were when their charms were delightful to me. 

And hearts that beat lightly, as mine used to beat. 

And eyes that are carelessly ha])py and gay, 

"With the same throbs of pleasure thy beauties may greet. 
With the same glance of rapture tliy landscai>e survey: 
But to me, could 1 now hy thy waters sojourn. 

The feelings they waken'd no more would return. 

’Tis not that indifFTcnce has stolen o’er my heart, 

Or shed aught of dimness to weigh down mine eye; 

To the first thou could st still some emotions impart. 

To tlic last thou couhVst yet some enjoyment supply: 
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But the lieart-tlirillinp? feelings thy beauties once fed, 

’ With the morn of existence for ever have fled ! 

' ‘ 'J^he spell, which in boyhood such magic coiivcyM 

' ? To thy fairest of features, was never thine own ; 

' ’ The brightness and beauty wlii(?h over them play'd 

W ere shed on those features by cliildhood alone:— 

Half the fancy and feeling which rose from thy wave' 

'I’he freshness of life to my young spirit gave. 

. For fancy and feeling, wdiile life is yet new. 

Can brighten its sunshine, and soften its shade. 

Till the landscape around us is deckM to our view, 

AFith imagin'd attractions, that charm but to fade; 

AFliile youth ever ardent, and hopes in their prime. 

Believe those attractions enduring as time. 

It is good to believe thus, in youth's happy hour; 

. While it can be unbroken, (>! break not the spell; 

When those exquisite hopes of the heart are in Jfiower, 
it is sweet on their fragrance and beauty to dwell. 

And wiser to fancy 'tvidll always be thus, 

Than^ coldly ungrateful, tlieir dale to discuss. 

The Creator is honor'd, cxivStcnce adorn'd, 

By the blissful enjoyments and hopes of the young. 

Ere the heart's early homage from good is suborn’d. 

Or its innocent feelings restrain'd from the tongue: 

It is good to believe in such visions of youth; 

And tile soundest of wisdom to trust in their truth. 

But O! it is better, and wiser, by far, 

Wlien the cloudless effulgence of youtli is gone by. 

And the mists and the storms of the world seem to luar 
The glory which once so cncliaiited the eye; 

It is better and wiser, in sorrow and pain. 

Through Faith, and through Fatience, our hopes to suptain- 

I’hosc hopes, humbly cherish’d, may render it sweet 
To recur to attractions too lovely to last; 

And the scenes they have briglitcn'd more fondly we greet 
WTien a pledge for the future is drawn from the jHist; 

And, in Fiuth's eagle vision, 'tis given us to see 
. . From what once we have been, what yet we may be. 

^ Flow on then, sweet Orwell! nor will I regret 

; That some of thy earlier enchantments have down ; 

■. ■ ^, Enough if their memory remain to me yet, 

. ■, And this be the lesson their spells have made known, 

That when the warm raptures of boylioo<l are past. 

Faith, Hope, and Endukance, Uieir sway can out-last! 


SHORT CRITICAL NOTICES OF NEW FUJI- 
LICATIONS. 

Memoirs of ike Private Life of Ma^ 
rie AntotneUCi Qu^ten of France^ by Mn* 

may think that 
•a work of this kind is now out of date, 
and that the character and conduct of 


Louis XVI. and his queen are no longer 
objects of interest; hut, when new light 
is tlirown on public aSairs, and the 
history of an important period is ren¬ 
dered more accurate and satisfactory, wc 
ought not to despise the odered inform¬ 
ation. It nmy be supposed that the 
fair writer is partial to a mistress whom 
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she long served ; yet her statements ap¬ 
pear to he wortliy of credit, and she has 
justly vindicated the queen from the ca- 
Jumuies with wdiicli slie was assailed. 

A Naj'rativc nf [he Escape of Jjmis 
NVITf. from VariSf and of hh Joarmp 
lo Jirnssds and (hddntlz^ in lTf)l.—The 
present head of the llourhon family has 
thus enrolh'd himself in ihe list of royal 
authors. AV^hen a copy of this pamphlet 
was offered to a bookseller some years 
aj^Oj he declined the purchase, from a 
doubt of its authenticity: indeed, he 
thougl)t that it was fabricated by some 
})arti:,aii of Napoleon, with a view of tlis- 
crediting the king*s talents. It wns at 
length prill t(Ml by ^Ir. Ihiudoin, whose 
apprehensions of giving offence at court 
were removed by that vanity which in¬ 
duced the royal writer to wish for lite¬ 
rary reputation. ilehas not, however, 
acquired fame by this flimsy production. 
It betrays a paucity of ideas, and is com¬ 
posed in a loose and incorrect style. 

Ill the opinion of d'alleyrand, it chiefly 
evinces a taste for gluttony and ii want 
of courage. ^ (fest le voyage d’Arle- 
quiiij'said that sarcastic politician/man¬ 
ger et avoir peur, avoir peur et manger.' 

An lUncrarp of Provence and the 
Rhone, hp John Hushes, A. 3f. —Mr. 
lluglics appcjars to be a scholar and a 
well-in form Oil man ; but he has not 
shown liinisclf on this occasion to he an 
interesting ivriter. llis title, indeed, 
makes no ostentatious pretensions; yet 
a mere Itinerary might easily have been 
rendered more pleasing and attractive. 
Numerous etchings, the produce of his 
own talent, are added, which, however 
faithful they may be, deserve not the 
name of embellishments. 

Travels through Sieeden, Nor map ^ and 
Finniarki lo the Noi'th-Cnpc, hp A. dc 
Capri Rrookc, — The manners of the 
northern hhiropcatis, and the romantic 
scenery of regions rarely visited, are well 
delineated by captain lirooke, whose 
pencil, at the same time, ably supplies 
that deflciency of eftect which attends 
even the most vivid descrijitions. Heing 
a follower of Liiin®uS as well as an artist, 
he also plunges into the stream of na¬ 
tural history, but seems to be occasion¬ 
ally carried out of his depth by the cur¬ 
rent. He does not sufficiently exercise 
his judgment, when the dreams and 


wonders of bishop Pontoppidan fall un¬ 
der his notice. He docs not indeed be¬ 
lieve, with the common people in Nor- 
W'ay, tliat the lemmings (which resemble 
rats) fall from the clouds, but seems dis¬ 
posed to adopt some idle stories which 
ought to be uiiivemlly exploded. 

Tract Is in E^'ppt and the llolp Landy 
hp Wiiraini Rue Udlsonr —There is little 
novelty in the account of Kgypt, given 
by this writer; and his narrative is de- 
fleient in precision of remark and just¬ 
ness of reasoning. He speaks of the 
well known process of chicken-hatching, 
by artificial heat, as a novnm opus or new 
work: perhaps, he only means that it 
was new to him. When he sj)ecu]ates, 
he seems not to have a proper acquaint¬ 
ance with the subject; hut his descrip¬ 
tions of many parts of the Holy Land 
may amuse those readers to whom the 
'wonders of that region are unknown. 

Tm Cala/a drp'lt Unffcyd in Tlaliu*^ 
This is an historical romanc(', founded 
on the invasion of Italy by the Hunga¬ 
rians in the year 900. The author is. 
David Uerrtelotti, who is a great admirer 
of the Scotisli novels, some of which he 
has translated in a spirited manner, if 
not with perfect accuracy and fidelity, 
llis style, in his own romance, approaches 
to (degance; his descriptions are ani¬ 
mated ; llis sentiments are just and per¬ 
tinent; and the story is well conducted; 
but lie docs not captivate his readers^ 
like the author of W averley. 

Memoirs of the Lives and Characters 
ef (ieoriee liaillic of tTirviswood, and of 
J,adp irrisel Jiaill/e, —This is an inter¬ 
esting Avork, written by Mr. Baillie'a 
daughter, lady Hrisel Murray, wdto 
made a distinguished figure at the Eu** 
glish court in the reign of George the Se¬ 
cond. It does not appear that this lady 
intended her memoirs for the public 
eye; for, if she had, she probably would 
have taken an ample survey of the poli¬ 
tical transactions, in which her father, 
and her grandfather the earl of March- 
mont, were concerned. Her delinea¬ 
tions of character and manners arc vivid 
and spirited, and the various incidents 
are related in a ph asing style. 

A Collection of Poems, chieflp 
script, edited bp Joanna The 

taste and talent which the fair editor .of 
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this volume is known to possess will 
doubtless recommend it lo tlic ii(»tice of 
the publie. Her object was to jnocure 
a variety of contributions, not only from 
the poct^i who have established tbeii* 
faine^ but from the itnllviffred bards wlio 
arc attempting to soar in the regions 
of Paniassiia. 'Die tirst ])oein is the 
production of sir A Valter Scott, entitled 
Macduff's (-boss. It is a dramatic 
aketeb, and refers to the privilc gran ted 
to the family of the chieftain) of finding 
an asylum at the cross, if ^ shuigliter 
abould be committed on a sudden im¬ 
pulse/ It is a spirited piece, and does 
not discredit its celebrated aiitlior. The 
two next pieces are by Sotheby ; one of 
which, the Lay of the ]5ell, is an iuiita- 
tioiij not very happy, of (locihe. Some 
poems of the late Mrs. Ilunttr contri¬ 
bute to increase the ivspecfability of the 
volume, particularly in a religious sense. 
Southey’s pieces aro more absurd than 
poetical; and those of Wordsworth are 
ludicrous, without being so intended. 
The stanzas of lady Oacre, on the model 
of Petrarch, are elegant and pathetic. 
Miss Fanshawe thus satirises the present 
mode of dancing : 


--‘ behold advancing 

Modern men and women daiidng ! 

Step and dress alike ex:pi<.ts 
Above, below, from bead to toe, 

Male and female awkwardness. 

Without a hoop, without a riifUe, 

One eternal jig and shuffle; 

Where’s the air, and wl u*tc\ the gait; 
Where’s the feather in the hat ? 

^ Where's the fi-izzM toupee, and wlure, 

Oh, where’s the powder for their lieir i 
Where are all their former graces ? 

And where three quarters of tlieir faces ? 
With half the forehead lost, and half the eliin, 
Wc know not where they end, or where begin.* 


". An epistle from the same lady to lord 
Harcourt is lively and playful. 'I'he 
Bd^ha^zaFs Feast of Mrs. Hcinans, and 
^e .FaU of Babylon, by Mr. Hall, are 
'superior to lord Byron's poem on the 
same subject. Some pieces by the son 
of the late Mr. Sheridan indicate das- 
sii^ taste and an elegant mind; and Mr. 
Maldorfs Evening promises a speedy ac- 
guiwtion of high fame. The llev. Mr. 
A^arriot is content to be plta.sant: he 
marriage to a Devonshire lane, 

fH4say8, , 

Iho* His long, it is not very wide. 
For two arc the most that together can ride; 


And ev’n then, *tis a chaiicc but they get in a 
pother. 

And jostle and croi-s, and run foul of each 
other.’ 

Mat in a and T'^r.sjjcrs, hij John Boirrintr, 
—“This writer evidently possesses a con¬ 
siderable portion of literary talent, and 
<leserves our praise for enlisting the 
eltarms of poetry in the cause of religion 
ami virtue. Some of the hymns, indeed, 
are tame ami languid; but others arc 
animated and poetical. Wc ought to add 
that he modestly disclaims the merit of 
originality, and allows that these pieces 
^ are fnll ofborrowed images, of thoughts 
SLud reelings excited less by his own con- 
ft iiiplutions than by the writings of 
others.’ 

luihter, for thr llohf /Vliance, Rhymes 
on. ihr Road, hjf T/aamM lirown the 
ijon.ii^'cr .—AVe are not in the habit of re¬ 
viewing political publications, to which 
class this vedume chiefly belongs; but the 
fame of its author, Mr. Moore, entitles 
it to our notice. AAT* cannot, however, 
speak of it in very favorable terms. 
do not ])rofess to give an opinion cither 
friendly or hostile to the conduct of those 
cxaltetl and sapient personages who 
wield the sceptre of cmj)irc, and hold the 
balance of power; but think that 
their bold assailant has not, hi these 
fables, given many specimens of the wit 
and talent wliich be is known to pos¬ 
sess. lie shint's more in amorous and 
Anacreontic poetry than in satirical ef¬ 
fusions. 'J'hc Rhymes on the Road are 
preferable to the Fables. We sliall 
merely quote one little piece, because it 
may excite a smile, without seriously in¬ 
juring the interests of matrimony. 

^ IjOvq and Hymen, 

IjOvc had a fever—ne’er could close 
Ills little eyes till day was breaking; 

And whimsical enough, heav’n knows, 

The things he rav’d about, while waiting. 

To let him pine so were a sin— 

One, to whom all the world's a debtor— 

So doctor Hymen was call’d in. 

And Love tliat night slept rather better. 

Next day the case gave farther hope yet, 
I'liough still some ugly fever latent 
‘ Dose, as before’—a gentle opiate. 

For which old Hymen has a patent. 

After a montli of daily call, 

So fast the dose went i>n restoring. 

That Love, who first ne’er slept at all,' 

Now took, the rogue \ to downright snoring/ 
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CHARACTER AXl) MANNERS OF A COUN¬ 
TRY GENTLEMAN OF Tllli OLP SCHOOL; 

from Cappe’s Monoirs. 

^ Sill llowlaiid Wynn was at that lime 
between fifty and sixty years of age, and 
had been a widower many years. His 
manner of living was not wholly dissi¬ 
milar to that of an Knglislv baron in an¬ 
cient times, and Avas at once impressive 
of awe by its magnificence, and of respect 
by the general bapinness it appeared to 
diffuse. The splendid mansion, situated 
in an extensive park, ap]>roachcd by a 
long avenue of trees, and slieltercd on 
the north-east by a Avood of stately oaks, 
A\diicli bad firmly withstood the v;inter 
blasts of RuceessiA^e centuries, bad al! the 
grandeur without tlie terrific gloom of 
the ancient (iotliic castle. The family 
consisted of not fcAver than sixty or 
seventy })ers()ns, among whom were 
many Avorkmcn and artilieers, who Avere 
constantly einiiloyed in it, and dined 
regularly in the scr\Mnts' hall. A y>aek 
of fox-hounds was kepi, not so much for 
the amusement of their iiiastfT, althougli 
lui was himself y^artial to the cxircise of 
hunting, as for a sort of rallying point 
tliat should draAV around it tlie nt igli- 
houring gentlemen. I iut it was at 1 hrlst- 
mas that the resL-mhlanee to the scat of 
the ancient baron was most striking. At 
this cheerful season o]\en lioiise was kept 
for three days; all the farmerii and cot¬ 
tagers upon the estate AA'cre invited along 
AAdth their Avives to dine in the great hall, 
precisely at two o’clock, Avliere the Avor- 
thy master of the Avholc family (for they 
all appeared as his children) iirosided at 
one long table with tlie men, and his 
amiable daughters at a second table Avith 
the women. 

^ The venerable boar’s head, dLcerated 
with evergreens, and an orange in his 
mouth, according to ancient custom, Avas 
the centre dish at each table. A liand 
of music played during dinner; after 
which the particular eirciimstances of 
every farmer and cottoger Avere carefully 
inquired into, and many little plans 
formed for the alleviation or relief of 
their various anxieties or distresses. In 
the afternoon some of the daughters of 
the most respectable farmers Avere in¬ 
vited to partake of tea, coffee, cakes, and 
sweetmeats; and the evening concluded 
with a dance, in Avhieh they Avere per¬ 
mitted to join Avith the young ladies of 
the family and their other \isitoi*s. At 
nine the dancing ceased; tlie fanners* 


wives and daughters returned home, and 
the family and their guests adjourned 
into another apartment to supper. 

‘ The broken meat was regularly dis^ 
trihuted three times a Aveek, and milk 
givTn every day to the poor inhabitant*} 
of lAvo large villages which adjoined the 
west side of the park. 1 do not aifinn 
that this mode of charity was of all others 
the most useful or enlightened; but to a 
passing observer it was strikingly impres-* 
sive, and the whole effect on a young 
mind was greatly increased by the other 
appendages of a large establishment; 
such, for instance, as the number of or¬ 
derly attendants all arranged in their 
proper ranks, and the respectful manner 
of tlie neighbouring gentry. The fasci¬ 
nation, hoAvever, Avould not have been 
complote, or at least it would liaA^e^n- 
tinned but a \ery short time, had not the 
ai)}K:iranco, character, manners, and oc¬ 
cupations of the possessor himself sup¬ 
plied the liiiiAiing charm. His person 
Avas singularly graceful, his countenance 
beamed with benevolence, and in hiA 
address tlie re Avas all the politeness with-. 
out the formality of what is called the 
old school. Ho had been early left a 
minor, under the guardianship of his 
uncle, my mother's father, and of Dr. 
'rrimncll, bishop of Winchester, who 
had married one of his aunts, his father 
and morher having Ijoth died at Bristol 
within a AA^eek of each other, Avhen he 
Avas very young. He Avas sent by hia 
guardians to Geneva, Avhore he princi- 
)ally re ceived his education, and where 
le imhibt‘d those principles of civil and 
religious liberty Avhich afterwards united 
him in close friendship with the late 
highly re vered lord Rockingham, and 
the upright, virtuous, Sir George Saville. 
BL-ibre their day, hoAvever (about the 
year 17 J'2), he stood a contested election 
for the county of York, on the AYhig in¬ 
terest, against Sir Miles Stapleton; but 
losing his election, and not choosing tti[ 
represent a borough, he noA'cr had a ^at 
in parliament: hut, as a magistrate, 1^ 
was active, judicious, and iiidefatij^alBle^ 
regular in his hours of doing busiriu^^ 
exact in the distribution of justirSe, ahi^ 
very careful of hia time. It was his 
stant custom to rise early in a 
in Aviiitcr long before daylight, and <6/ 
kindle his OAvn fire. His letters 
n.sually written before the family 
fast, which was always exactly 
o’clock; and he afterwards gave 
to a crowd of various descriptions of 
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^nsinsucceBsioDj wlio were generally in 
waiting for his assistance or advice. He 
was not possessed of shining talents^ or 
eminent for literary attainments; but 
.Jbis judgeincnt was accurate and discri¬ 
minating^ and, although he was uni¬ 
formly cheerful and coiulcsconding, yet 
there was an air of dignity about him 
which forbade every approach to undue 
familiarity. No one ever tliought of 
asking him an improper question, or of 
jnakiiig him an iinperthient reply; and 
he possessed a certain readiness and poin t 
in his manner, which seldom failed of 
producing the desired effect.' 


NAllBATIVn OF A jouhxi-v from THi; 

SHORKS OF IlenSON's BAY TO THS 

»rt)UTH OF TIIK. cor mil- mini: K1V1'.U, 

AND THENCF., IN CANOES, ALONG TUF. 

COAST OF THIS POLAR SEA, 

Cft'pfam John Fraukllriy 4Yo. 1823. 

, No people, in the present ago, display 
a more entcriirising spirit than the Bri¬ 
tish nation. While the arts are im¬ 
proved by sedulous perseverance, mari- 
.tiine science is extended, new sources of 
human intercourse are discovered, and 
important advances are made in iialund 
history.* ^V\lvr\ exploratory exp' tlithins 
have been proposed, no tbongliis of in¬ 
convenience, privation, or danger, bave 
deterred the active individual or tlieljolil 
seaman, or have precluded the voluntary 
offers of zealous service. 'Hio patience, 
resolution, and fortitude,of tbe associates 
of captain Parry, could not easily be ex¬ 
ceeded ; but the attendants of Mr, Frank - 
hn have at least equaled that hardy 
party in every requisite excrliou, and 
4heir sufferings appear to have been 
greater. 

It was in concert with I\arrv, though 
npt in a close coalition, that Franklin's 
•adventurous journey was undcrtakin. 
He was desired by the govenuuent to 
penetrate to the Arctic Sea, survey the 
coast to a great extent, and make every 
cliscovery that circuinstanct.s would al¬ 
low. It is not our object to trace Ins 
course with minute or tedious particu¬ 
larity: we shall merely glance over bis 
nairative, and notice those parts which 
are more striking -than the rest. 

. At Cumberland-housc, where the 
jiarty wintered, the cold was intense, and 
the scemc was dreary, hut not altogether 
comfortksH. The native inhabitants of 


the district wore friendly, and readily 
supplied the strangers with provisions. 
In a territory which extendvS 150 miles 
from east to WTst, only 120 hunters of 
the Cree tribe were found, forming tlie 
whole body of male adults. Some of 
these had several wives; but the ma¬ 
jority had only one, and some w^erc un¬ 
married. The women marry very young, 
have a custom of suckling tlieir children 
for several years, and are bcsiilts con¬ 
stantly exposed to fatigue, and often to 
famine; hence they arii not prolific, hear¬ 
ing, upon an average, not more than 
four children, of whom two may attain 
the ago of puberty. Upon these data, 
the amount of each family nnay be stated 
at tive, and the whole population in the 
district at five hundred. It ajipcars, 
that the Crees are a vain, fickle, impro¬ 
vident, and indolent race, hut observant 
of the rights of property, susceptible of 
the kinder affections, and very hosj)ita¬ 
ble. 'riieir spirit of boasting is remarka¬ 
ble, and is, indeed, the most offensive 
part of their behaviour. Every Cree is 
in dread of the medical or conjuring 
powers of bis neighbour, but at tbe same 
time exalts his own atiaiiimcnis to tbe 
skies. ^ 1 am god-like,’ is a coirimon 
expression among them; and they prove 
tlieir divinity by eating live coals, and by 
various tricks, most r>f wliich are too 
eimiisy for the most awkward of our jag- 
glcTs. A medicine bag, furnished with 
a small piece of indigo, blue vitriol, or 
vermilion, is, ii» the possession of a noted 
conjuror, such an object of terror to the 
rest of the tribe, as to enable him to fat- 
ti n at bis case upon tbe labors of his de¬ 
luded countrymen. 

The Crees are pacifically inclined, but 
they arc sometimes involved in diqmtes 
with ^ tbe .Stone Indians/ who rival them 
as hunters, and surjiass them as warriors. 
^ ^VmGug these comtnuiuties,’ says Mr. 
I'Vaiikiin, ^ the greatest proportion of 
labor falls to the women: w'e now saw 
tluTU employed in dressing skins, and 
conveying wood, water, and provision. 
As they have often to fetch the meat from 
some distance, they arc assisted in this 
duty by their dogs, which are not har¬ 
nessed in sleilges, but carry their bur¬ 
thens ill a manner peculiarly adapted to 
this level country. Two long poles are 
fastened by a cellar to the dog's neck; 
their ends trail on the ground, and are 
kept at a proper distance by a hoop, 
which is lashed between them, imme¬ 
diately behind the dogs tail; the liooj 
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ifi covered with net-work^ ii]}Ou which 
the loud is placed. 

‘ 'The bo)s were anuishifif themselves 
by shooting arrows at a murk, and thus 
training to be come hunters. 'J’he Stone 
Indians are so expert wdtli the bow and 
arrow, that tliey can strike a very small 
object at a considcrahle disUnce, and 
will shoot w’itli sutficu'iit force to pierce 
through the body of a buh'alo wdieii 
near. 

‘ 'Hie buffalo-pound was a fenced cir¬ 
cular space of aljout a hundred yards in 
diameter; the entrance was bankul up 
with snow, to a snilicitiit height to pre¬ 
vent the retreat of the animals that may 
once have entered. For about a mile 
on each side of the road leading to the 
pound, 'Jtakts were driven iuio the 
ground at nearly eipial distances of about 
twenty yards; tluse ware intended to 
look like men, and to deter the animals 
from atUmpting lo break out on either 
side. Witbdii lifty or sixty yards from 
till' pound, biMnclu's ol' treis were placed 
hetwedi these stakes to seven a the In¬ 
dians, who Uj down behind them to 
await the appvoiudi of t])e huilalo. 

* 'rile principal dexterity in this species 
of chase is shown by the liui.semen, who 
have to inaucnin re round the iieni in tlje 
plains, so as to urge them lo enter tlie 
roadway, which is abtiut a quarter of a 
mile broad. ^Viu'n this bes liten accom- 
]>lisheil, lluy raise loud shouts, and, 
pressing close upttn the animals, so U r- 
rify them, tluit they rush luedlt.ssly 
forward towards the snavex ^\'llcu they 
have advanced as far as the mtn who 
are lying in ainhnsh, they also rise, and 
increase the consternation by vioknt 
shouting and firing guns. 'I'he adVighted 
be'asts, having no alternativt', run di¬ 
rectly into the pound, where they are 
fpiickly despatched, either with an arrow 
or gun.' 

So slow were the movenunts of the 
exploring party, and so frequently were 
they detained at different stations by the 
inclemency of the weather, that almost 
two years had clapseil from the coin- 
niciicementof thejourney, when prepara¬ 
tions were made for a voyage down the 
Copper-Mine River. Attended by some 
(Canadians, Esquimaux, and Indian 
hunters, the captain proceeded toward 
the grand object of his anxious wdshes. 
Dr. Richardson had gone forward with 
another party,- but a junction was effected 
shortly afterwards. The navigation of 
the river did not prove so difHcult as they 
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had been J(?d to expect; but the imprac¬ 
ticability of navigating it upwards from 
the sea, and tlie want of wood for form¬ 
ing ancstabiishmtnt, ajipearcd insupera¬ 
ble objections Lo rendering the collection 
of copper in that part worthy of mercan¬ 
tile speculation, 'i he (.’opper mountains 
vary in height frtan one thousand two 
hundred to one thousand five hundred 
feet. A party of twenty-one persons, 
including some of the natives, visited 
them in search of specimens of the ore. 
'riiey traveleel for nine hours over a con¬ 
siderable space of ground, but found 
only a h wr small piccts of native copper. 
The uniformity of the mountains is in- 
ttrnipted by narrow valleys, travcrsctl 
by small streams; and the best specimens 
of metal were found among the stones in 
these valleys. 

The nati\ts of this district are in some 
respects hss barbarous than seme of tlie 
tribes in this part of Anuriea;;^but their 
geiural charactir is the same. Tluy 
hold wmiun in the same low estimation 
as the t'hi[)twyans do, looking upon 
them as a kind of property, which the 
stronger may take fionr the weaker, 
wlieiiLVtr tluie is just reason for quar¬ 
reling, if the parties are of tlieir ow’ii 
nation, or Vvlieiievcr they n.oct, if the? 
weaker party arc l>e>g-ul\s or ctlur 
strangers. They suffer, however, the 
kiiicler aif ctiens to show ihemsehcs oc« 
casionaijy ; tin y, in gtuerjil, live happily 
With t]}(ir wives; the wonuii are con¬ 
tented witli their lot, and we witnessed 
several instances of strong aitucbnunt. 
Of their kinduv-ss to str.uigerij we aro 
fully qualified to speak; their leivo of 
propvi'ty, attention to their interests, and 
fears for the futine, made them occa¬ 
sionally clamorous aiul unsteady; but 
their delicate and humane attention U> 
ns, in a si^ason of great dish css, is in¬ 
delibly engravtn on our meuumics. Of 
their notions of a Deity or future state, 
wc never could obtain any satisfactory 
account; they were unwillhig, perhaps, 
to t'Xpose their opinions to the chance of 
ridicule. Akaitcho (their chief) gene¬ 
rally evaded our questions on these points, 
but expressed a desire to learn from us, 
and regularly attended divine service 
during his rtsidciice at the fort, behaving 
with the utmost decorum.' IJence Mr. 
Franklin concludes, that a \vell-eon- 
ilucicd Chriv^^tiau mission to this quar¬ 
ter would be i>roductive of the happiest 
cliccts. 

lu consequence of those interruptions 

2 V 
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of navigation, which were occaf?ioned by 
the rapids in the Copper-Mine Uiver, 
the canoes arid baggage were dragged 
hver snow and ice, at different portages, 
for 117 miles; but this labor, and other 
inconveniences, seemed to be Ibrgotten 
tbe adventurers were gladdened 
Svilh the sight of the Arctic or Tolar Sea. 

this ocean they innde a coasting 
voyage to the eastward. No ice appeared, 
and the islands near the coast were found 
to be rocky, barren, and of eoluinnar 
structure. Jn this direction they pro- 
ceedM tor five days, passing the nights 
on shore. They then weathered a cape, 
and turned into an extensive inlet, which 
they called Coronation Culf. They spent 
a considerable period, and encountered 
Jio small danger, in exploring its various 
recesses, from the dilapidated state of 
tlicir canoes, which were formed of no 
stronger material than bircli bark. At 
length tlit risepte of famine rendered a 
return expedient and necessary. They 
drew towards the head of the gulf, and 
attempted to ascend the coarse of a river, 
which flows into it, on the south-west. 
They, however, Ibund the stream .so 
confined by precipitous rocks, and so 
obstructed by rapids, that tliey relin¬ 
quished their purpose of proeeetling by 
Water; and from the materials of their 
damaged canoes formed two smaller ones, 
to cross any stream or lake which might 
intersect their line of march. They now 
proceeded in tbe direction of Point Lake, 
through a flat and unintercstingcouutry, 
interspersed with small sheets of w’ator. 
The (lifliciilly Of subsistence was aggra¬ 
vated by the increasing se>cTity of the 
weather, aihl they continned to toil on¬ 
wards, amidst snow and ice, frequcnlly 
unable to obtain even the eoml'ort of a 
fire, and obliged to depend on the skill «’iiid 
success of their hunters, in a season and 
situation alike unpromising. One canoe 
was broken by a fall, and the other was 
Tendered unserviceable, at the time wJien 
it >vas most needed. 'They \vere com¬ 
pelled to allay tlie cravings of hunger 
Widi an unpalatable weal, called Tripe 
de Roche; even this miserable resource 
frequently failed, and they were driven 
to devour tlie leather of their shoes, the 
utrid skins of animals, and bones ren- 
ered friable by fire. Stopped as they 
Were at the ipost critical pt7ri4)ds of their 
ittarchj^when existence itself seemed to 
dlepend on the loss of a single day, by 
lakes or streams, which they had not the 
teeinna of passing, subordination ceased 


—despair succeeded-^some sunk under 
their multiplied calamities; and even 
those, whose strength and s^jirits were 
yet equal to exertion, dragged their weary 
limbs along rather in fear than in hope. 
In this extremity, lieutenant Hood, whose 
zeal and intelligence had been honorably 
conspicuous, appears to have been shot 
by Michael, the Iroquois, who is sup¬ 
posed to have been impelled by Imnger 
to murder two of Ins companions for tlie 
sake of feeding on their flesh. At length, 
the captain, and some of the party, ap¬ 
proached their once cheerful abode of 
Fort Knterprise; but, instead of the sup¬ 
plies on which they had calculated from 
tbe Indians, it was found empty and 
desolate, and they bad yet to struggle 
with famine and misery. The energies 
of nature were nearly subdued, when 
they were rescued ft'oin a lingering, and 
seemingly inevitable, fate, by the arrival 
of Indians witli a small supply of pro¬ 
visions. In justice to Akaitcho, it is 
proper to add, that alibongh, from iiido- 
lonco and thoughtlessness, he had neg¬ 
lected to i’ulfil his promises, he no sooner 
heard of their distress, than he hastened 
to relievo it. When Mr. Franklin and 
his remaining companions reached York 
l^^actory, it was calculated that they had 
journeyed by water and by land (the 
navigation of the Tolar Sea being in- 
clurled) Jio/iO mih's. 

All who arc anxious for the safety 
and success of captain Parry will be 
pleased with the following observations, 
which, though not conclusive, arc at least 
}>lausible. ^ Our researchers, as far as 
they have gone, scorn to favour the opi¬ 
nion of those who contend for the prac¬ 
ticability of a North-West Passage. 'I'he 
g('neral line of coast probably runs east 
and west, nearly in the latitude assigned 
to Mackenzie's River, the Sound into 
wdiich Kotzebue entered, and Repulse 
Ray; and very little doubt can, in my 
opinion, be entertained of the existence 
of a continued sea, in or about that line 
of direction. I'he existence of whales 
too, on this part of the coast, evidenced 
by the whalebone wc found in Esqui¬ 
maux C’ove, may be considered as an 
argument for an open sea; and a con¬ 
nexion with Hudson's Bay is rendered 
more probable from the same kind of fish 
abounding on the coasts wc visited, and 
on those to the north of Churchill River. 
1 allude more particularly to the Capelin 
or Salmo Arcticua, which wO found in 
large shoals in Bathurst's Inlet, and 
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which not only abounds^ as Augustus 
told us> in the bays in his country, but 
swarms in the (Greenland hrths. The 
portion of the sea over wliich ^vc passed 
is navigable for vessels of any size; tlu; 
icc we met, particularly afUT quitting 
Detention Harbqur, would not have ar¬ 
rested a strong }>oat. 'I'iie chain of 
islands affords slicker from all heavy 
seas, ami there are good harbours at con- 
Ycnieiit distances/ 

As tile interests of science derived some 
accession from captain Parry’s late voyage, 
this journey likewise has not been alto¬ 
gether useless in that respect. It not 
only extends our knowlege of liuinaii 
nature, but afibrds a variety of observa¬ 
tions on geology, astronomy,meteorology, 
botany, mineralogy, and zoology. The 
meteorological observations are appa¬ 
rently new; and the important facL of 
the influence of the Aurora llorealis on 
the inaguetic noLdlc lias been demon¬ 
strated by lieutenant flood. 

’flic work is illustrated and cmbel- 
lislied witli a coiudderable number of 
engravings, geograpliieal and mistella- 
ncous. Tbo.se which were executed from 
tlie designs of the unfortunate lieuUiiaiit 
exhibit the cobtuiue of various tr/ecs, and 
the features oi the country lioiii inland 
and maritime; the view near the mouth 
of the CoppcT-i\liue River is partiw^uiarly 
striking. 

I N'T E r. T. !•: rT ij A h wo M r x. 

Tiinuii is reason to believe, that intel¬ 
lectual women arc not sufticicntly appre¬ 
ciated in society, ’flicre are many (says 
a writer in the Albuni), who, eilucated 
as they now are, remain ntrdiocrc all their 
lives, who, brought up with more ex¬ 
pansion and information of mind, would 
have become persons of estimable and 
iigrceable, if not distinguished, intellect. 
Many dull and connnon-placo womeii 
would have made clever men. They 
have gifts sufficient to imbibe and fruc¬ 
tify wbat may be sown in their miinls, 
but not peremptorily to seek and to ac¬ 
quire knowlege without such advaii- 
tiiges. Thus it is, that a clever wcnnaii 
is generally pre-eminently so; for it re- 
luirrs additional energy and grasp of 
mind to call lier powers into action. 
Women of moderate fciknt sink into 
women of no talent at all; while it must 
be Bometbing not much short of genius 
to break through the cramps and tram¬ 
mels of established society. Why is it 


that tho conversation of nine women out 
of ten, whom we meet in the world, 
is of so low a pitch ? Tho answer is,— 
because they are trained from the cradle 
to think, that seeming as if they knew 
any thing in the world worth knowing 
would be masculine, pedantic, or (worse 
than all) unlike otlicr people. But if 
the world could be persuaded that in- 
formation may be free from pedantry, 
and literature from folly and absurdity 
that, as the present mode is, the tentu 
woman is worth the other nine together ; 
and, above all, if men were to show pre¬ 
ference for talents and acquirements, 
even though the.se might be found in a 
woman; then, timid mamas and cautious 
dowagers would find that ignorance, af¬ 
fectation, and frivolity, would be the 
singularity, and to be guarded against 
accordingly. 

It may be said that the education of 
wonn^n is now uuicli improved and 
hL ightcned—that the days are past when 
raising paste and in-.uding tuckers were 
the m'obl tstccnied of female accomplish- 
ini iitbbut, after all, wluit is a woman’s 
diicatlon, evvn at ])ivsrnt?—She learns 
French, it is true,—-but i.s she admitted 
to llic stores v/lucli the language con- 
t tins ; or are the vcorils usvd as an engine 
for expand'iig lur mind, or enhuging 
her stock of ideas? She learns Italian, 
that she may warble an opera song;— 
dancing, that she may display lier shape ; 
music, because almost c'/ery body doc-s 
so. But are the treasures of thought, 
the triumphs of intellect, ever opened to 
her view’ ? Is she not tauglit to consider 
every subject of the least extent, sub¬ 
stance, or solidity, as so totally beyond 
her roach, that ‘ a woman’s reason’ has 
j^ccoiuo proverbial for no reason at all ? 

We shall be told that to call forth 
and exercise the iutellcetiial powers ot 
women in the same w.iiy as is usual with 
nun would render them voasculiue, and 
take away from that delicacy which is 
their greatest charm, li hy delicacy be 
meant that vapid, mawkish sort of de¬ 
portment which generally passes mute 
the name, we should rejoice at its ex- 
terminati;>n ; but it real delicacy tliat 
is, spotless freedom froui grossness in 
iniml and maunei*^—be inierrtd, we main¬ 
tain that it is fully compatible with tho 
utiJi<*st power and cultivation of thomind. 

Wc aerco with tliose who roprobat^ 
every thing coarse or boisterous in,,^ 
wotuau ; but, if possessing and exerting 
vigor of mind be masculine^ wq wi^ 
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from our hearts that all the females of 
our acquaintance Avere so. 

Many men have a jealous and shrink¬ 
ing fear that giving women the same 
mental excrciUitions and advantages as 
their own sex Avould render their prin¬ 
ciples less pxire and firm—in plain lan¬ 
guage, their moral conduct more loose. 
This opinion has very Avide operation, 
and adds in many to that dread and dis- 
of intellectual Avomcn which fear of 
personal eclipse or competition has ori¬ 
ginally caused. But we know few opi¬ 
nions more unfounded, or more per¬ 
nicious. If it he true that knowlcge is 
power, it is still more true that know¬ 
lcge is virtue, 'ilie more the mind is 
cultivated, the more plainly are the po¬ 
sitive inferiorities and disadvantages of 
vice brought into view, and tltc direct 
self-interest of correct conduct becomes 
more indisjmtahly apparent. Besides, a 
Aveak and ignorant Avoman may he led 
astray by means and temptations which 
Avould pro AT wholly hurtlcss to one of 
higher faculties. Not only are her guard- 
ings more numerous and strong, hut the 
Aveapons of offi nco against lu r are I’eAxTr 
and wTaker. In this case, also, so many 
would not be place<l in circumstances of 
danger, and fewer Avomcn Avouhl possess 
that degree of folly which now induces 
BO many to marry a fool \vith a title, or 
a hriitc with ten tbcu.^atid a year. 'Flu re 
W'ould be fewer marriages of interest and 
ambition on the oru' hand, and of pre¬ 
cipitate weakness on the otlier. Tliere 
AATuld be more unioiis of reason and af¬ 
fection. More AATmeii Avouhl love tlieir 
husbands, and, consequently,fewer Avould 
betray them. 

We consider the original difFerence of 
the intellectual powers of the two sext 
to he very small, while tlic ultimate and 
acquired difference is extreme. \Vomcn 
are deemed unfit for this subject, and 
unfit for the other: they are left totally 
tininstructcd upon them; and then people 
argue that this very Avant of knowlcge 
proves the unfitness. If you were to 
educate a man in the same manner, 
would not the result be the same ? If he 
should be told that it A\»as absurd and 
impossible for him to reason and think, 
and you were to withhold from him all 
materials for reasoning and thought, 
would not his deductions be as ridiculous, 
an^ his reficctions as insignificant, as 
iHhose of the veriest Miss that ever played 
ton a piano ?— and yet would it l>e a iair 
conclusion to draw from this, that men 


have not, and cannot have, minds above 
the very moderate level of that of the 
young lady aforesaid ? 

It may be asked, what is the use or 
purpose of giving to women this higher 
mental cultivation.'^ We answer,—to 
increase their own happiness, and that 
of the many whose happiness, in so large 
a share, depends on them. If a woman 
be so married that her husband is much 
from her, Iioav much docs she need re¬ 
sources to occupy her solitary time—• 
powers to render grateful that home to 
which her husband returns from the toils 
of business and exertion ? If, from do¬ 
mestic taste, or unambitious disposition, 
he lives much at home, still more need¬ 
ful arc the qualities Avhicli give value 
and charm to daily intercourse, and 
make us find in the inmates of our homes 
and hearts a society the most delightful 
as Avell as the most constant ? 

Wc may also observe, that the first 
formiiig of the mind of a child is in¬ 
trusted to AvomeiT, Is not this of itself 
sufficient to render the highest mental 
powers desirable in them ? How many 
have felt, in the whole coTirse of their 
subsequent lives, the ill effects of the 
early training of a foolish ruotluT 1 It is 
not every man Avho can ever entirely free 
himself from the nonsen.se dosed into him 
in cliihlliood; and there are few Aidio 
can do it at an early period of life. The 
fable of the thief who bit off his motheris 
ear is of much more general .application 
than i.s usually thouglit. But, if the mo¬ 
ther mis-trained the boy, who mis-trained 
the mother.'^ That is the cldef temlency 
of our argument. 

'Fhcrc are tAvo points, lioweATr, on 
Avhich we^vish not to be mistaken. l''he 
first is, wc would not be thought to un¬ 
dervalue or decry the accoinpli.s}iineiits 
Avhich are usually taught to women. 
We allow, that, where a real taste for 
drawing or more particularly for music 
is evinced, it .sliould bo cultivated to the 
utmost. The delight which nearly all 
derive from listening to sweet sounds is 
very materially increast d by tlieir being 
breathed by a beautiful or beloved ob¬ 
ject. But that a girl with ne ither eye, 
ear, nor voice,, should be tortured into 
draAving, playing, and singing,—that 
houns upon liouns, cATry day for years, 
should be sacrificed to a disliked or in¬ 
different art,—that, in a word, these 
things should be considered necessaries 
of education instead of additions to it,— 
is, we must think, absurd and |)ernicious« 
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And, after all, in a person to wlioni tliesc 
tastes are not natural, they speedily pass 
away. The second year after marriage 
makes many an instrument and voice 
mule, and causes many a portfolio to be 
thrown aside, where money, labor, ta¬ 
lents, whole years, had been devoted to 
the acquisition of the accomplishment. 

The other point, concerning which we 
wish to be clearly understood, is, tiiat 
wc vrould not have any thing we have 
said construed into admiration of ‘ the 
blues,* or those women who profess 
•learning and science. As the abuse of a 
thing will always bring its use into some 
doubt or discredit, the fopperies, the af¬ 
fectations, the shalloAvness of the blues, 
hav(j (paused the power and attainments 
of really intellectual women tobedoubted, 
or, where that could not be, to be decried 
and ridiculed. Hut the very existence of 
this sect goes to support tlic advantage 
of the tenets of our creed. If women 
wore more generally well-informed, there 
would he no place for empty and igno¬ 
rant protoiiders. 

It may be objected that our remarks 
merely tend to prove that talented and 
well-educated women are ])rolerablo to 
those who are silly and ill-instructed, 
and that it ^vos not necessary to sup})ort 
by argument a self-evident position. Hut 
strange as it may appear, wo assert, that 
scarcely any hy])OLhesis has less practical 
belief. AVill any body deny that a wo¬ 
man who is ilistinguisheil for talent or 
acquirement is always sneered at as a pe¬ 
dant in petticoats is she not shrunk 
IVom by the men, and scoiFed and car])cil 
at by tlic women ? Is there not among 
many men (and not mere fopliiigs) a 
dread of a clever woman, sontewliat si¬ 
milar to that which is felt toward mad 
dogs and other dangerous animals ? And 
has not a dancing, llirtiug, frippery wo¬ 
man, with a pretty face, more succes de. 
sociite in a WTek, than ^ an intellectual 
woman’ in her whole lifetime ? If these 
questions cannot be negatived, wc trust 
that we shall not be considered as having 
discussed a mere truism. Wc shall con¬ 
clude with (quoting some lines, which 
serve to embody the diticrent (qualities 
wo have been endeavouring to advo¬ 
cate j— 

‘ Her highly-gifted nature shone 
In every look, and word, and tone— 

In every feature was express’d 
Hoodness of heart, which she possess’d 
Beyond fill measure;- in her laic, 

An eye tlie most unskilled could trace 


The brilliant talent—lofty mind— 

The strong sound sense, wc seldom find 
Bven ill man ; while woman’s soul 
Softened and feminized the whole.’ 


THE PREACHING OF A POET; 

Jrom the third Number of the Liberal^ 

‘ It was in January 1798 (says Mr. 
Hazlitt) that I rose one morning before 
daylight, to walk ten miles in the raucl, 
and went to hear this celebrated person 
preach. Never, the longest day I have 
to live, sliall I have such another walk 
as this cold, raw, comfortless one. II ^ 
a des impressions tpieni Ic terns ni les cir^* 
consftinces pen iwjit ejfacer, Dusse~jc vivre 
des sicch's enfiers, le doux terns de majeu^ 
nesse ?iepent renaitre fjour moi,nisejfacer 
jamais dans wa mejnoire. When I got 
there, the organ w^as playing the lOOth 
psalm, and, when it was done, Mr. ('ole- 
ridge rose and gave out his text, ‘ And 
he went up into the mountain to pray, 
imrsF.LT’, ALoKi:.* As he gave out his 
text, his voice ‘ rose like a steam of rich 
distilled perfumes/ and wdien he came to 
the two last words, which he pronounced 
loud, deep, and distinct, it seemed to me, 
W'lio was then young, as if the sounds 
liad echoed from the bottom of the hu¬ 
man lieart, and as if that prayer might 
have floated in sokmn silence through 
the universe.”*The idea of St. .lohn came 
into my mind, ^ oF one crying in the wil¬ 
derness, who had his loins girt about, and 
whoso i’ood was l(‘eiists and wild honey/ 
'JMie preacher then launched into his 
suhjccl, like an eagle dallying with the 
wiinl. 'rhe sermon wms on peace and 
w'ar; en church aud state—nut their al¬ 
liance, but their separation—on the spirit 
of the 'world and the spirit of Chris¬ 
tianity, not as the same, but as opposed 
to one another. Ho talked of those rvlio 
had ‘ inscribed tlie cross of^ Christ on 
banners dripping with human gore/ 
He made a poetical and pastoral cxcur^ 
sioii; and, to show' the fatal effects of 
war, drew a striking contrast between 
the simple shepherd boy, driving his 
team afield, or sitting under the haw¬ 
thorn, piping to his flock, ^ as though 
he sliould never be old,' and the same 
poor country-lad, criirqxjd, kidnapped, 
brought into town, made drunk at an 
alehouse, turned into a wretched drum¬ 
mer-boy, with his liair sticking on end 
with powder and pomatum, a long cue 
at his Iwck, and tricked out in the loath¬ 
some finery of the profession of blood. 
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Such were ibe notes our once-loved poet sung. 
And for myself, 1 could not have been 
more delighted if 1 had heard the music 
of the sp&res. Poetry and Philosophy 
bad met together. Truth and Genius had 
embraced, under the eye and with die 
Sanction of Religion. This was even 
beyond my hopes. I returned home well 
aatisded. 

^ On the Tuesday following, the half- 
ifi8]nrcd speaker came. I was called 
down into the room where he was, and 
went half-hoping, half-afrahl. He re¬ 
ceived me very giaciously, and 1 listened 
for a long time without uttering a word. 
I did not Slitter in his opinion by my si- 
knee. ^ For those two hours,' he after¬ 
wards was phiased to say, ‘ he was con¬ 
versing with W. H .'s forehead!' His ap¬ 
pearance ivas dittbreut from what I had 
anticipated from seeing him before. A t 
a distance, and in the dim light of the 
chapel, there was to me a strange wild¬ 
ness iu his aspect, a dusky obscurity, and 
I thought him pitted with tlic sraall-pox. 
His complexion was at that time clear, 
and even bright— 

As are the children of yon azure sheen. 

Jlis forehead was broad and high, light 
as if built of ivory, with large projecting 
eyebrows, and his eyes rolling beneath 
tnem like a sea with darkened lustre. 
^ A certain tender bloom diis face o'er- 
spread,' a purple tinge as we see it in the 
pale thoughtful complexions of the Spa¬ 
nish portrait-painters, Murillo and Ve¬ 
lasquez. His mouth was gross, volup¬ 
tuous, open, eloquent; bis chin good- 
humored and round; but his nose, the 
rudder of the face, the index of the will, 
was small, feeble, nothing—like what 
he has done. It might seem that the 
genius of his face as from a height sur¬ 
veyed and projected him (with sufficient 
capacity and huge aspiration) into the 
world unknown of thought and imagiria- 
tibn, with nothing to support or guide 
his veering purpose, as if Columbus had 
launched his adventurous course for the 

d[?tnc 

A MINUTE survey of the various ex- 
hiHtions which are now in full display 
would exceed our limits: our readers 
must, therefore, be content with such a 
succinct concentration of intelligence re- 
0|^cting the line arts, as will correctly 
the most proiniiient features; but, 
h^re 'we enter upon our survey, it may 


New World in a scallop, without oars or 
compass. So at least 1 comment on it 
after the event.' 


MY biuth-day; 
by Mr. Moore. 

^ My birth-day*—what a different sound 
U'hat word had in my youthful ears! 
And how, each time the day comes round. 

Less and less white its mark appears! 
When first our scanty years are told. 

It seems like pastime to grow old; ^ 
And, as Youth counts the shining links. 
That Time around him hinds so fast. 
Pleased with the task, he little tliinks 
How liard that chain will press at last. 
Vain was the man, and false as vain. 
Who said—^ were he ordain’d to run 
His long career of life again. 

Ho Avould do all that he had done.*— 
Ah, *tis not thus the voice, that dwells 
Jn sober birtli-days, speaks to me; 

Far otherwise—of time it tells, 

Ijavish'd unwisely, carelessly— 

Of counsel mock’d—of talents, made 
Haply for high and pure designs. 

But oft, like Israel’s incense, laid 
Upen unholy, ear till y shrines— 

Of nursing many a wrong desire— 

()f wandering after Love too far. 

And taking e very meteor fire. 

That cross’d my pathway, for his star! 
All this it tells, and, could 1 trace 
’Fli’ imperfect picture o’er again. 

With pow'r to add, retouch, efface 
The lights and shades, the joy and pain. 
How little of the past would stay I 
How quickly all should melt away— 

All—^l)ut that Freedom of the Mind, 
Wliich hath been more than wealth tp 
me; 

Those friendships, in my boyhood twined. 
And kept till now unchangingly; 

And that dear home, that saving ark. 
Where Love’s true light at last I've 
found. 

Cheering within, when all grows dark. 
And comfortless, and stormy round! 

not be improper to state, that on the 21st 
instant a considerable number of artists 
met at the Free Masons* tavern to de¬ 
liberate upon the expediency of erecting 
an extensive suite of rooms for the ex¬ 
hibition and sale of the designs of archi¬ 
tects, the works of painters, sculptors, and 
engravers; and tnat the result of the 
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meeting was the formation of a society, 
calculati^d for the promotion of every 
branch of the polite arts. 

liXHIBITlON OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 

This institution comnicncecl luitlerfa- 
Vorable auspices, and was encouraged in 
Us progress by the taste and thij fostering 
care of our late sovereign. It has now 
subsisted for above one half of a century, 
and in that period our artists appear to 
have made a considerable proficiency in 
their various departments. In some of 
ihe years of exhibition they have per¬ 
haps declined; but, upon the whole, an 
improvement has been cheerfully wit¬ 
nessed, and readily acknowleged. 

As it may he thought that we arc in 
duty hound to begin with the contribu¬ 
tions of the president, we first observe, 
that seven pieces, all of which are por¬ 
traits, owe their attractions to his pencil. 
Tlu'y are not all equally excellent; but 
all boar the marks of skill and talent. 
The portrait of the earl of Hare wood 
strongly resembles the original; but 
some think that the figure stoops too 
much, and that, as he is not supposed to 
he in liis liouse, he ought to wear a hat. 
The beautiful countless of Jiirsey is de¬ 
lineated with grace and elegance; but 
the coloring is too gaudy. The arch¬ 
bishop of York has a grand and im¬ 
posing dress, with an air of conscious 
dignity bordering on pride; we may 
add, that he seems to lock too old. Mr. 
Ilobinson, the new cliancellor of the 
exchequer, must be pleased to see him¬ 
self so well represented as lie here ap¬ 
pears ; but the portrait of lord Francis 
C’oriyngham is more pleasing to many of 
the spectators. AV'’e do not particularly 
admire the picture of Sir AViJliam 
Knighton. Who the young lady is, to 
whom the president's seventh portrait 
refers, we do not know; but the piece is 
charming and attractive. 

Only one picture is exhibited by Mr. 
Philips; but that ])ossesscs great merit. 
At the first sight it did not greatly please 
us; but some works of art, like some 
characters, seem to improve upon ac¬ 
quaintance. The attitude of the illus¬ 
trious pei'sonage represented by the artist 
is well chosen, being at once command¬ 
ing and natural. ‘ This is certainly (says 
O. M. Westmacott,) a most splendid 
picture, every way worthy of the great 
talents of the artist, and the intention of 
bis patrons. It is a full length of the 


duke of York in Ids robes of state, with 
two pages iii the back-ground; the dis¬ 
position of the drapery is excellent, and 
the coloring of a crimson velvet robe ex¬ 
ceeds in cflect any thing we have seen* 
The likeness is powerful, but a little flat¬ 
tering as to age; there is great force and 
a very happy union of colours, blended 
with strong effect. It is a noble gallery 
picture, which will hand down the name 
of the artist to posterity, and ensure hiiu 
a wreath of fame as bright and lasting 
as can grace the brow of the most distin¬ 
guished of his compeers.' We may add; 
that the piece is remarkably well flnished, 
not being slighted in any respect. It was 
executed by the order of the corporation 
of Liverpool, and will permanently grace 
the public hall of that town. 

There is another portrait of the duke 
of York, which has also excited great at¬ 
tention. Tlic artist is Mr. Wilkie, who 
has evidently imitated the manner of 
Kembrandt. Tlic duke is supposed to 
be employed in reailing, although he 
]>robably roads very little. 'J'he re¬ 
flection from the paper in his hand tO 
the face is correct, Init not so striking as 
it miglit have been rendered. 

Seven portraits are displayed by Sir 
William Bccchey; and that they are 
ably tloliiK’atcd no one will doubt. His 
best production, in our opinion, is that 
which represents a lady and her child. 
The light and shade are finely con¬ 
trasted ; a freedom of style anrf an ele¬ 
gant simplicity are happily united. 
Tutorcfl in the paternal school, young 
Beechey has also produced two portraits 
whicli reflect credit upon his talents. 

Mr. Lonsdale makes a distinguished 
figure on this occasion. Tlis portrait of 
the duke of Sussex is admirable both for 
fidelity and skill: that of Sir Alexander 
(Jrant impressively reminds us of a ve¬ 
teran Highland chieftain; and that of 
]\Ir. Hofland hears a strong resemblance 
to the ingenious artist whom it repre¬ 
sents. Mr. Slice's portrait of Mr. ^ 
'rooke^eems almost to be instinct with 
life.' Sir Henry Raeburn's pieces are 
elegant and spirited. Mr. PickersgilVa 
representation of judge Rest is not very 
happy; but his Imjnovisfiin'ce^ which, 
though a fancy subject, is a single head, 
is well conceived, and ably conducted to 
the striking effect which the artist in¬ 
tended. Mr. Jackson has produced fl'v® 
portraits, which do not detract from ^ 
established reputation- 

Although the exhibition, os u^oal 
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abounds in j^ortraits, works of more ge¬ 
neral attraction are still admired and 
encouraged. Among these, the Solar 
System of Mr. Howard stands conspi¬ 
cuous^ if not foremost. It emhodiis 
* the wandering tires that move in mystic 
dance not without song;’ and it illus¬ 
trates this tine passage of Milton: 

^ Hither, as to their fountain, otlier stars 

Repairing, in their golden urns draw light.* 

It is indeed a brilliant and captivating 
composition, abounding in the most ele¬ 
gant attractions. The situations of the 
different planets are allegorically repre¬ 
sented in the most fascinating forms: 
an airy gracefulness shines through the 
whole circle, and great beauty of ex¬ 
pression recommends the female person¬ 
ages to a repeated view'. The piece is in 
a manner pregnant witli poetical feel¬ 
ings : it is rich in the brightest materials 
of art, and glows with every charm that 
can lend a grace to the pencil. I’lie 
same artist exhibits four portraits, but 
they sink into insipidity when compared 
with this striking specimen of art. 

The veteran Fuseli has favored the 
public with only one piece, and it is 
much more calculated to please the ju¬ 
dicious admirers of art than the grott sque 
performances Avliich have sometimes pro- 
ceedetl from Ins eccentric ptndl. It 
bears the title of the Dawn, and displays 
the figure of a young man reclined on a 
bank, pre])aring to witness the return of 
day. The drawing is apparently correct, 
and the light is w'cll managed, 

^ There are few pictures purely histo¬ 
rical in the collection; and those wliich 
appear in that class arc not of the first 
order. Mr. Allan’s production, however, 
chums distinct notice, and is entitled to 
some degree of praise. The subject is 
thus stated:—‘ John Knox admonishing 
Mary queen of Scots on the day when 
her intention to marry Darnley had been 
made jjublic.' The figure of the re¬ 
former is well drawn, as is also that of 
the queen; but both countenances are 
deficient in expression. The apartment, 
and its appendages and furniture, are 
well painted; the Gothic back-ground 
harmonises with the general tone of the 
picture, and in coloring and silvery effect 
the artist has been particularly fortunate. 
Mr. Cooper's Defence of Colchester is 
an animated piece, and he re-enforccs 
the truth of liistory by delineating the 
chief characters from original pain tings. 

^ Christ crowned with Thorns/ by Mr. 


VV'^cstall, may be thought dt serving both 
of censure and praise. The inomint nt 
personage is a stiff, straight, and formal 
figure, and not very accurately drawn; 
in every respect tlie artist ought to have 
made this part of his subject as perfect 
as all liis art and judgment could have 
rendered it. The Centurion is repre¬ 
sented with more effective skill, and va¬ 
rious beauties are interspersed. Of the 
Rose and Lily, by the same academician, 
we cannot refrain from speaking in high 
terms; the late ^fr. Christie would have 
called it ^ a gem of the first wrater.’ 

Milton's Masque of Conuis has fur¬ 
nished Mr, Hilton wdth a fine subject, 
which he has rendered particularly at¬ 
tractive. A critic, wlio is sometiincs very 
severe, is so enraptured with this inccc, 
as to affirm that the principal figure, a 
Racchanalian, is fully equal to the most 
fiorid effort of the mighty pencil of Ru¬ 
bens. It may fairly challenge all com¬ 
petition ill theRritish school; nor has it 
to fear comparisons with any foreign 
productions: it abounds with all the true 
poetic feeling of genius, brightened by 
refinement; is as finely conceived as it is 
correctly drawn, and has the true har¬ 
mony of keeping, 'fhere is throughout 
a richly captivating glow”, that charms 
and dt lights the observer; while the eye, 
ravislied with the scene, is lest in wxnuler 
and admiration.' 'Ihe lady is stationed 
in tlie rnehanted.chair; lur attitude and 
expression are w’cll conceived; and a 
])OWtrful and pleasing breadth of light is 
diffused over her. 

From the Winter's Tale Mr. Thomson 
has borrowed an incident, which lie has 
wrought into a capital picture, eiitithtl 
^ the (Jhild exposed by Antigonus on the 
Sea-shore, found by the Shepherd.' 'rhe 
story is well told, and the composition 
skilfully arranged. The infant is beau¬ 
tifully delineated, both as to drawing and 
color. The old shepherd lifting up the rich 
embroidered mantle affords a fine con¬ 
trast to the sleeping child. The interest 
also is not a little heightened by the at¬ 
titude of the astonislicd boy at the old 
man's prize. This seems to be one of 
the chief attractions in the present exhi¬ 
bition. 

The dramatic representations of ("lint 
are forcible, and even masterly. In one 
piece he has given good likenesses of three 
amateurs, enacting Brutus, Cassius, and 
Mark Antony ; while tlie other is a scene 
from the Spoiled Child, in which Tay- 
leure, Mrs. Ilarlowc, and Clara Fisher, 
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are exhibited with great truth and hu¬ 
mour. Singleton has one theatrical sub¬ 
ject ; but it is of a fanciful nature, being 
a representation of Bottom and Titania. 
He curiously varies his subjects, having 
made a transition from the Holy Family 
to Homer and Mr. Bond. 

Mr. AFilkJb has distinguished himself 
by an admirable ])icture, of which he 
took the idea from Burn’s Justice; ^ An 
officer giveth sufficient notice what he is, 
when he sayeth to the party, I'arrcst you 
in the king’s name; ami in such case the 
party at their peril ought to obey him.' 
Hence the piece is entitled the TVish 
Beadle. Some of his former pictures 
would appear tame and fiat by tlie side 
of this. IV’hether wc reier to the silvery 
tones of the liglits, or the rich deep tints 
of the shadows, or what is technically 
termed the handliufr, we must pronounce 
it one of lus finest specimens as to gene¬ 
ral execution. In the story, however, he 
has not been so successful, 'file hoy, in 
the grasp of tlic beaflle, aj>pears the only 
one taken in to custody. \ 1' wo may judge 
from the groupe, ho was tlio last to need 
coercion ; nor is it clear whollier the 
whole party be in custody or not. 'fhis 
we think a fault. Inciilents of common 
or low life should always he so re[)rc- 
sented as not to n‘(|uire a catalogue to 
explain tlioin. 

A picture of a dilleront eom]>loxion 
does not detract from Mr. Wilkii’s re¬ 
putation. Wc allude to a ‘ Study in 
Chalk, or Portrait of a Centleman in the 
Dress of a Dutch Farmer;’ a sketch 
which has been thus justly ch.iracteriscd ; 
‘ Among the varieties of the antique 
acailemy, thi^^awing is highly con¬ 
spicuous for tl^Pspirit of its execution, 
but still more for the character and stamp 
of truth it so eminently possesses. AVc 
scarcely know whether more to compli¬ 
ment the painti^r on his talents, or the 
gentleman on his personation: he not 
only looks, but stands the character. 
Touches of nature like this are worth all 
the finish that labor can produce without 
them.’ 

^Vc are sorry that Mr. Stephan* ^fF and 
Mr. Bigg have been so sj>aring in their 
contributions, each having furnished only 
one piece. 1’beir domestic subjects are 
well cliosen, and executed in a pleasing, 
if not always masterly manner. ’Fljc 
Keconciliation, by the former, refers to 
the offence given by an eloping daughter 
to her father, wlm is soon disposed to 
forgive her. Mr. Bigg’s Village (.'oal- 
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merchant is less interesting; but the 
figures are happily grouped. 

"rile landscapes are numerous, and 
some are excellent. One of a classical 
description, by Mr. Turner, seems to 
claim the pre-eminence, although it is 
censured for bad coloring, and a want of 
adherence to nature. It is a view of the 
‘ Bay of Baiiv, with Apollo and the Sybil* 
fSibylJ. "Fho conception is giand, and 
the display is magnificent. 

Mr. (kiilins has depicted a mountain¬ 
ous scene in (’umberland, and a fish 
auction on the 1 >evonsliire coast, with his 
usual excellence. In the rural district, 
the penciling of all the winuli'c in the 
foreground, the maimer of varying the 
light, and the grouping of the figures, 
may justly be admired. In the other 
picture, where the dropping of a stone is 
substituted fertile auctioneer’s hammer, 
each head is a finished miniature of na¬ 
tural expression, and the hay and points 
of land are skilfully touched. 

Ill the rt presen tat ion of a market-day 
at RotU rdam, we perceive the taste and 
spirit of Caleott. It is, indeed, a bril¬ 
liant gem. not altogether faultless. 
The buildings partake too much of the 
horizon-tint, and there is a great want 
of sliadow; but there is still room for 
admiration. 

A vi.w of the cathedral of Salisbury 
from the bishop's grounds, a study of 
trees and a cottage, are pleasing speci¬ 
mens of ]\Jr. ('‘onstafile’s tab nts. Mr, 
Hofiand’s Cavern of the Beak also de¬ 
serves very favorable mention. The co¬ 
loring is good, the drawing unexcep¬ 
tionable ; and nature is closely followed. 
His view of Ulh s-water is beautiful; the 
moon-ligh.t scene near Bolton Priory is 
soft, mellow, and natural; and not only 
(.'ockneys, but much better judges, ad¬ 
mire bis survey of London, taken from 
One-lree Hill, (Tveinw^icli. 

As other exhibitions call for our no¬ 
tice, we must lYsevve for our next number 
the conclusion of our rt marks on the 
graml display of the Hojal Academy. 

Kshihithm of Ihf Sonet// of Pain ter a' 
in irafer-CoIors, —This exhibition evi¬ 
dently inertasts both in variety and in 
beauty. Some men of great talent be¬ 
long to the association, and there seems 
to he a strong sjiirit ol' emulation among 
the menibers, which cannot fail to be 
productive of good effccte in the improve¬ 
ment of pictorial art. 

"Hie first piece which wc sliall notice 
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(but we do not say that it is the best) is 
styled^ ^ the Ceremony of the Recogni¬ 
tion at the Coronation of George IV.* It 
is tile joint production of SteplianofF and 
Fugin; it is spiendid in color, well ar¬ 
ranged, and affords a good idea of the 
imposing ceremony and the fine appear¬ 
ance of the ornaiiientcd abbey. Afr. 
Mackciiisie has also given, though on a 
very small scale, a view of the coronation; 
ami the perspective strikingly exhibits a 
magnificent vista, with all its venerable 
Gothic accompaniments. 

The Tomb of Thomson, by Mr. V^arley, 
is a beautiful garden scene, taken from 
the seat of tlie earl of Shaftesbury, at 
Richmond, where the poet had a garden 
and a bower, in which he passed many 
of his happiest hours. This choice of a 
subject is honorable to the feelings of the 
artist, and ho has treated it with a due 
poetic sense of the elegant secjiicstration 
and natural beauties of the spot. The view 
of Harlech Castle, and other romantic 
or picturesque scenes delineated by ]\Jr. 
Varlcy, are additional proofs of his taste 
and skill. The views of castles by the 
secretary (Mr. (Jopley Fielding) prove 
the power of this industrious and highly- 
giftetl artist, in the disjday of those 
scenes which call for the labor of the ar¬ 
chitectural painter, united with that of 
landscape. He has, indeetl, given ns 
views of every description, and all wdth 
as much truth and beauty as facility. 
The lakes of Cumberland in their vari¬ 
ous elemental effects, the sea shore, the 
Welsh mountains frowning in magnifi¬ 
cence, and the valleys smiling in fertility, 
are alike displayed with great cftect by 
his practised pencil. 

A scene near Newnham, by Mr. I'urn- 
er, is a fine picture, of an old shepherd 
watching his fiock at sun-rise, ^ whose 
rising makes their fleeces gold.' ^ 'I'he 
West Front of the Cathedral at Rheims' 
is excellent. This is one of a class of 
pictures, of which there are many in tlie 
exhibition, by Mr. C. Wild, taken chiefly 
from churches on the continent, afford¬ 
ing an ample field for contemplating the 
beauties of ancient ecclesiastical archi¬ 
tecture; Wt the principal work of this 
artist is the ^ Chapel of the Virgin in the 
Church of the Jesuits at Antwerpit is 
beautifulW chaste, and leaves a high 
opinion of the transcendent talents of its 
au^or. Above the altar is introduced a 
copy of the celebrated Assumption of the 
Virgin in the cathedral of Antwerp, that 
subject, painted by Rubens, having ori¬ 


ginally adorned this chapel. A view of 
Rouen Cathedral, by S. rrout, is an ex¬ 
cellent and correct performance; and 
‘ Receiving Ships at Portsmouth' is very 
good, and is, pe rhaps, one of his best 
pictures. Most of the productions of 
this gentleman are marked sold,* as are 
many others in IJic exhibition,—a strong 
proof that the art of painting in this line 
is not destitute of patronage. A vievr of 
Charing Cross, by Moore, is a good 
picture, and gives an accurate view of 
the surrounding buildings; but the drove 
of oxen might well have been omitted. 

^ A Picture of Youth, or the School in 
an Uproar,' is humorous, and ably de¬ 
lineated. The countenances of the hoys 
arc very expressive, and the whole is 
higlily creditable to the artist, Mr. 
Richter. ‘ The Kvening thin,' by J. 
AVichelo, is a vtry pleasing porfonn- 
aiice; and ^ fcSolitude, a scene in the in¬ 
terior range of the (irampian Mountains,’ 
by G. F. Robson, is clianniiigly jM)ur- 
trayed, and will command gentrqpi ad¬ 
miration. Miss Barret’s ^ Luncheon’ is 
pretty to the eye, and would be very in¬ 
viting to tl)c taste, if the refreshments 
wliicli are seemingly ollercd were real. 

‘ Boats on the 'rhaints,’ and some other 
pictures in this gallery, advantageously 
display the talents of Air. Cox, of Here¬ 
ford, as a painter of aquatic scenes; but 
his most prominent picture is ' the Em¬ 
barkation of the King at lireenwieh.’ 
In this piece we not only observe a mani¬ 
festation of his general merits, but a 
richness of coloring, a vigor and com])rc- 
hensiveness in delineation, and a cha¬ 
racter of splendor and vivacity, admira¬ 
bly suited to the subjee^ 

T/ie British Institution .—This gallery 
is enriched with many fine pictures, 
which were not exhibited in the last year. 
Great pjiins have been taken by the di¬ 
rectors to procure a numerous collection 
of the works of sir Joshua Reynolds, and 
they have been so fortunate as to obtain 
sixty-four, among which are many of his 
best productions. While we lament the 
apparent contrast between those of the 
old masters, uninjured by time, and the 
decaying tints of that celebrated artist, 
we are pleased with an opportunity of 
tracing nis progress from youth to ma¬ 
turity, and to the full bla 2 c of his fame. 
Indeed, the general effect of this con¬ 
centration of his talent is enchanting. 
Among the pieces added to the last col¬ 
lection, wc find his portrait of the present 
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king (when prince of Wales) standing by 
the side of his charger, an admirable 
head of an old man (a study from Ugo- 
lino), the sleeping and laughing girls, 
infancy, ^:c. 

Among the Italian paintings we are 
(Ifsircd to belie;VO that we behold the 
‘ Liberality and Modesty* of Guido; but 
it is the opinion of good judges that the 
exhibited piece is only a copy, The 
picture that seems to attract more than 
any other is the Flora of Leonardo da 
A’iiici: it is sweet in its conception, ac¬ 
curate in the drawing, and mellow in 
the coloring. There is also a fine spe¬ 
cimen of the talents of (’laude, in which 
a breadth of effect is united witli a mi- 
iiuteness of detail. Among the Flemish 
pictures we observe two beauties from 
tbc pencil of Jlubtiis,—tlie Salutation, 
and llij)polytus tlirowii from his Car. 
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Mr. Glovers Exhibition .—To this col¬ 
lection about thirty pieces have been re¬ 
cently added, tending to increase the 
celebrity of this artist. Three views of 
Hyland Abbey are very pleasing, as are 
also two of the monastery of Rivaulx; 
and a cattle piece is remarkably natural 
and correct. Scenes well cliosen, a beau¬ 
tiful sky, trees admirably drawn, glowing 
with light or finely shadowed, and ap¬ 
propriate figures, form the character of 
this gentlemans landscapes. He has 
procured the co-operation of Mr. Price, 
a promising youth, who has delineated 
Wast-W'^ater, in Westmoreland (a diffi¬ 
cult subject), with tasteful effect, and has 
illuminated the middle of the sccne-with 
a gleam of sunshine, artfully managed. 
A son of the ingenious exhibitor has also 
produced some pieces not destitute of 
merit. 
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^[oidhJ^ Rcpnrf ,—The puldic .atten¬ 
tion was not so strongly excited by tbc 
annunciation of the first concert of tbc 
new academy as the directorial com¬ 
mittee expected. His majesty would 
probably have attended tht‘ performaiiee, 
if be bad not been indisposed. It was 
not on that account postponed, but took 
place at the ()pora-liousej on the ‘il th of 
April, under auspices seemingly favora- 
l)le, if we may judge from the number 
anil respectability of the audience. Se¬ 
lections from the oratorio of Palestine 
formed the first part of the entertain¬ 
ment; tlio second and third acts were 
miscellaneous, being supplied from the 
stores of Mozart, Rossini, IVethovf n, IkQ. 
The quartetto, ‘ Lo star-led CJiieiV 
tile best specimen of the first ptirt; and 
Rossini’s fine quartette, Ciih! U tuio 
hibbro (with C imporese and He Begnis) 
was perliaps the most delightful grati¬ 
fication which the whole evening pro¬ 
duced, though it was difficult to decide 
against the beautiful trio Cruda sorfc, 
JNlozart's Sul Aria was also given by Miss 
Patou and Miss M. Tree * but the re¬ 
tiring modesty of the latter performer 
seemed to be almost overpowered by tlic 
f»'usto of lier companion, who, we think, 
would do well to study Mozart's music 
thoroughly, ere she ventures to elabo¬ 
rate, with all her might, such a beauti¬ 
fully simple pastowil. Mrs. Salmon also 


(U serves a gentle liint. She neither ar¬ 
rived in time, sang in time, nor remained 
in the house a sufficient time to finish 
her allottLMl part. The gcntlomon-singers, 
however, (iid their duty, and were all 
efreetive. 'Fhe instrumental department 
was also very ably sustained; and, if this 
concert is to be taken as a specimen of 
what may be expected from the new in¬ 
stitution, many ivill be inclined to think 
that it may prove a benclicial establish¬ 
ment ; but we cannot judge properly be¬ 
fore we witness the proficiency of the 
pupils. 

The other public concerts which have 
lately amused the idle and tlic opulent 
have not exhibited any particular fea¬ 
tures : wo shall therefore proceed to take 
brief notice of the musical publications. 

Kelvin Grove^ recently introduced and 
sung by Braham, in the opera of Gujr 
Mannering, is a ScoLish melody, lively 
and pleasing, and liras been arranged for 
the Hannoiiicon with new symphonies 
and accompaniments, which arc not de¬ 
stitute of elegant simplicity. 

A ffrand March for the Piano-Forte, 
by Mrs. Fitzwnlliam, late Miss Copeland, 
proves that this lady adds the skill of a 
composer to her theatrical talents. The 
key ill which it is written is one of su¬ 
perior sweetness, when the instrument is 
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tuned; but| as that is not always 
the case, many would prefer a different 
key. 

The Voealid, or the Riiflhncnis of jSV>/- 
in I ighty practical Lessons, by 
Jolm Parry, may be recominendcd as a 
pood miscellany for the use of learinrs. 
The bass accompaniments, with which 
the lessons are invested, may he deemed 
unnecessary by those who are of opinion 
that a simple chonl would keep the pu- 
pil’s attention more closely fixed upon 
the note wliich he is requirctl to pro- 
. nounce and sustain; but this objection 
does not seriously detract from the value 
• of the work. 

In Ihe Lomlon CoUeclion of Chrs, 
Dueisj and Catches, edited by ]Mr. Parry, 
we find the cstahlislied eomposition»s of 
the old masters, associated Avitli popular 
compositions of a recent date: tlie selec¬ 
tion is judicious, and the arrangement 
appears to be unobjectionable. 

Sento fhi Palpiti, arranged as a duet 
for the harp and piano-forte by ( J. G, 
Ferrari, will neither increase nor dimi¬ 
nish the reputation of that eomposcr. 
The part which refers to the liarp is 
written with propriety; but the perform¬ 
ance has no striking traits of power or 
elegance. 

A Favorite Theme, with variations 
for the flute, ike. by T, Berbiguier, ^vill 
please the am.Qteurs of flute music, 'i'ho 
composer has added a w'ell-hanuonised 
piauo-forte accompaniment; and the 
whole indicates taste and science. 

Ma; y'scder*s celebrated Volonohc, al¬ 
though it was arranged expressly for the 
violin, has been adapted as a flute solo, 
with a piano-forte accompaniment, by 
Mr. Nicholson, but not with such ac¬ 
curacy or skill as might have been ex¬ 
pected from that able performer. 

The Melodies of Fariovs iXafiorts, 
with syniphonits and accompaniments, 
by iVIr.“ Bishop, will, we predict, become 
a popular work. The poetry is furnished 
by Mr. Bayly, who has proved himself 
to be not unqualified for the task. In 
the first number twelve melodics are 
aven, which, while they possess various 
degrees of merit, arc marked by some 


trait of sweetness or sensibility, that will 
render the whole very acceptable. ^ To 
those (says a musical journalist) who are 
not so familiar as persons of science or 
sentiment should be with the exact 
beauty of Mr. Bisimp's style, we recom¬ 
mend an examination of his symphony 
at page 14, every bar of which displays 
the master. The arrangement of the 
Italian suhji‘ct, page '^8, is a perfect /;ow- 
honnim; the Bohemian air, ^ Can me 
banish the past,* is highly interesting; 
and page (i:i, w'ith its sequel, bears con¬ 
clusive testimony to all the grace and 
power we have ascribed.' 

A Man to my Mind, a ballad by W. 
H. C'utler, is one of those spirited trifles, 
wJiich meaning and elegance arc sure to 
render agreeable, evtn though deprived 
of the advantages resulting from the 
situation for Avhich it was composed. 
We Itarn from the title-page, that Mrs. 
Fitzwilliam introduced it at Drury-laiie 
Theatre; and, in theh*andsof that lively 
young actress, no portion of gaiety or 
humor can possibly he lost. Mr. ('utlerhas 
here achieved *i difficult mixture of the 
comic and the graceful; and we shall be 
glad to see his talents more extensively 
employed, 

Tlu; same composer has favored the 
public with anothtr ballad, the Jtnse 
and the Myrtle, which is tasteful and 
pleasing. 

A (hand Duet Coneerfanfe for f he Harp 
and Viano-Forte bear.s the name of Mr. 
Bochsa; but it appears that be is only 
en tith’d to the nuTit of the liarp part, 
while Mr. Bottcr supplies the other 
moiety of the publication, 'fhere is no 
doubt of his being a skilful harmonist; 
but this piece docs not afford a striking 
sp( cimen of his talents. 

Six Fantasias on favorite Airs, for the 
Piano-Forte and Violoncello, by G. IT. 
Cannier, serve only to show, wliat few 
will deny, that the productions of mere 
amateurs are inferior to the compositions 
of professional men. 

Other Eyes maybe as bright, and Oh, 
thei'c are Ulhses in Lore, by Mr. Reeve, 
may be admired by the partial friends of 
that composer; but we think that good 
judges wdll not honor them with appro¬ 
bation. 
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THE KlNf/S THEATRE. 

No very important novelty has lately 
a])pcareil at tliis house, so as to fill it to 
an overflow. The last opera, although 
it is oceasifinally repeated, does not ex¬ 
cite strong interest; and a more elec¬ 
tive piece is reipiired. In the mean 
time, Otdln (as tiie Italians call it) has 
been revived, and, in some oF its cha¬ 
racters, admirahly performed. Signor 
Garcia, in particular, represented the 
jealous Moor with the finest eftlct. In 
the opv ning scLTie with llodrigo, he ex¬ 
hibited great taste and delicacy of exe¬ 
cution ; and his acting and singing in 
the last scene of the first act were also 
inimitably fine. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that the Desdemoiia of iMadame 
(’amporcse was of the? first order. Her 
expressive coiuitiTiance charmed us in 
the beautiful solo and chorus, Che sma' 
iiin ! nim '\, die n/fano! and her minor 
air in the chamber, accompanied by the 
harp, was cx(|uisitely given. Signora 
C’aradori performed the part of Kmilia 
with spirit, and her singing was delight¬ 
ful ; and Ilo'lrigo found an able repre¬ 
sentative in Gurioni, 

A new ballet, entitled Ahiie, hasberu 
produced imder the direction of M. 
Aumcr. It is founded on a Trench talc, 
in which a lover meets his mistress in 
s-'veral situations, as a peasant, as a lady 
of lasliion in Paris, and as queen of Gol- 
conda. Tlie dances are Wv‘U exec\ited, 
and the change of scene is favorable to 
tliis species of representation. TIic piece 
is tasteful, and pleasingly varied, and 
the story hcjipiiy introduces the dances. 

In consequence of the secession of the 
elegant r\Iercandotti, whom her opulent 
husband will not suffer to appear on a 
public theatre, Madame Anatole now 
figures as the heroine of ballets. In spi¬ 
rit, expres.sion, and agility of movement, 
she equals her fair friend, to whom, 
however, she is inferior in point of grace. 

llRUUY-r.ANE THKATIIR, 

The late revival of the Travellers, or 
Miusics Fascinatinn, brought forth the 
strength of the company in a very pleas¬ 
ing manner. Branam and Miss Ste¬ 
phens, pcrliaps, nevi r sang better ; and 
although there is little merit' in the 


piece itself, the acting was in some parts 
excellent. The scenery and accompani¬ 
ments of the Chinese Sorcerer were trans¬ 
ferred to this opera with that striking 
effect which enhanced, in the opinion of 
many, the charms of vocalism. 

A farce with a most absurd title 
has been unsuccessful. It was called 
8/. 10^. \(L if tjuite convenient. The chief 
drollery arose from the very frequent 
appcaiance of a troublesome tailor to 
the prodigal hero of the piece, with a de¬ 
mand for the speedy payment of his 
hill. Bven the rich humor of Liston 
could not secure the piece from that con¬ 
demnation which it merited. 

eoVr,NT-OARDRX THEATRE. 

All opera of considerable merit has 
lately filli d this house, ft bears the ap¬ 
pellation of Claris or Ihv Maid of 3film. 
The principal characters are personated 
by Abbot, Fawcett, 1 carman, Miss M. 
Tree, and Mrs. Vining. I'he plot is 
borrowed from Marmontcl's Laurette: 
it is well conceived and judiciously ar¬ 
ranged, and is thus distvibubal through 
the three acts of which the piece consists. 
The first scene is a lady’s dressing-room 
ill the ducal palace, to which Clari has 
been conveyed. She is represtnted as re¬ 
posing in an adjoining apartment, while 
the servanls, who arc preparing for her 
waking, are anxiously desirous of know¬ 
ing who she can be, and why the duke 
so suddenly and so mysteriously brought 
her into his palace. I’his scene, in 
its conception and execution, reminded 
us of the introduction of Amy Hobsart, 
in the novel of Kenilworth. It is fol¬ 
lowed by the representation of a short 
play, which thc‘ duk(i has ordered to 
amuse her, and which, by some chance, 
represents in its story the Jncidents 
which had occurred to lierself. The scene 
in this secondary plajr, the village of 
Vevay, in Switzerland, ishcaiitiful. The 
act ends with this play, and with the im¬ 
pression it produces upon Clari. In the 
second act, the duke eludes his promise 
to marry her; and, in the following 
scene, she makes her escape from Jiif 
mansion. The third act opens with the 
village wedding of one of Clari’s friends: 
her own fate approaches to a crisis; she 
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returns to her paternal habitation, and is 
followed bf the duke, who offers mar- 
xJtoe* She is reconciled to her parents, 
Sip united, like Pamela, to the lover who 
would have seduced her, if her virtue 
. had not resisted all li is solicitations. Her 
innocence imparts to the story that dc- 
^.licacy which the French tale does not 
possess, and augments the interest of the 
Slay. Miss Tree, llie heroine, sang very 
' agreeably on this occasion, and Fawcett, 

' her supposed father, was interestingly 
pathetic in tlie scene of reconciliation. 

Among the woU-attonded beneffts we 


may reckon those of Miss Paton and 
Miss M. Tree. The former lady brought 
forward, in the character of Letitia 
Hardy, her younger sister, who acted 
with' some indication of talent, hut 
seemed to be rather too foolish in 
her temporary assumption of idiotisni. 
One of the sisters of Miss Tree attempted 
the part of Olivia, and was not altoge¬ 
ther unsuccessful; and a stiU younger 
sister represented the page, in tlic Mar¬ 
riage of Figaro, with great animation 
and vivacity, ami with a good conception 
of the character. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINOS. 


BALL DBESS. 

Dress of blush-colored crepe Use, ornamented with rouleaux of satin, forming a 
kind of flounce in open sijuarcs; between each square is a puffing of crape; the 
whole surmounted witli a full rouleau of satin, over which are placed, alternately, 
bouquets of white roses, and of Catalonian jessamine, 'fhe corsage trimmed in a 
kind of trcillage-work, to answer the border. The sltoves short and full; and the 
hair surmounted by a wreath of roses. Pearl ear-pendants and necklace, formed 
of two rows of pearls, twisted, and fastened in front with a large ruby : gold chain, 
with convent cross of pearls depending. 


WALKING DRESS. 

Pelisse of etherial-hluc tie Naples, trimmed «lown the bust and front of the 
skirt with rouleaux of satin, forming a herring-bone, and terminating at each out¬ 
ward point by elegantly wrought drop buttons; a full rouleau of frros de Naples 
at the border of the dress next the liMn. Frill of fjrling’s patent lacc. Robinette 
hat of white satin, trimmed with broad figuretl riband; a lace coriiette under 
the hat. Blue kid half-boots, and jonquil kid gloves. 

For the above fasliionablc dresses, we are indebted to the taste of Miss Pierrepoint, Kdward- 

street, Portniftn-squarc. 


JfOIfTHLV calendar OF FASHION. 

The ladies of Great Britain, to whom 
in particular, dedicate this work, 
have long shone pre-eminent for the 
taste and* elegance displayed in their 
attire; and as London now is thronged 
wi^ tliosewho rank high in fashionable 
life, we present them from such sources 
the following detail of the various 
chfuiges that have taken place in the 
metropolis since last month. 

The spencers and pelisses worn for the 
promenade, are of $eros de Naples, and 
are very slightly trimmed, either in the 
chevron or herring-bone style, as repre¬ 


sented in our engraving of a walking 
dress: when the herring-bone kind of 
trimming prevails, it is more rich and 
fanciful than the other. Cloaks or 
mantles of figured ^ros de Naples are 
much used for carriage costume; but 
the hoods have vanished, and the cloak 
has three large capes, richly trimmed at 
the edges, with a pagoda falling collar 
of the same material: the rest of the 
cloak is only ornamented by a very nar¬ 
row binding of satin. The spencers arc 
made with a French collar, and the 
mancherons are sliaped like a half melon; 
the bust is trimmed across with rouleaux 
of satin entwined with narrow beading, 
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and these rouleaux supply the place of 
brandenburgs. 

The bonnets are of a becoming shape, 
but they mark two extremes: some are 
remarkably short at the ears; others 
wrap over, till they meet almost under 
the chin ; but the shape of this last is 
becoming, notwithstanding; it is gene¬ 
rally of straw or Leghorn, and well cal¬ 
culated for a walking head covering: 
for Hyde-park, morning exhibitions, 
and public walks, the Jlobinette hat is 
the last novelty tliat has been intro¬ 
duced. Feathers are yet more worn on 
hats and bonnets than flowers; they 
are chiefly those of the vulture, or else 
round ostrich feathers; the latter are 
placed drooping over the left side: some 
white crape hats have, however, been 
seen in carriages, with a light and simple 
wreath of flowers round the crown; 
many straw and chip bonnets are trimmed 
at the edges with two rows of gossamer 
gauze laid on in bias, the same as they 
were seen last autumn : the open straw 
bonnets are not very general, unless the 
weather is mild, without being too 
sunny; they arc then numerous; hut 
they seem to he preferred as a carriage 
bonnet, when lined with wliito satin, and 
ornamented with a plume of 'white fca- 
th(‘rs, with colored tips: some of tliese 
open bonnets are of the most beautiful 
workmanship, and elegant patterns. 

Never was there more diversity seen 
than there is at present in the trimtning 
of gowns: we hope that ladies will conti¬ 
nue the very light and appropriate trim¬ 
mings, now so much the prevailing 
mode; yet we arc sorry to say, that 
. some ladies, very eminent for fashion, 
have introduced a few heavy antique or¬ 
naments at the borders of their dresses. 
Colored muslins, either plain or beau¬ 
tifully printed, seem more in favor for 
morning dress than white; though 
white is partially worn, and never will 
be out of fashion. The trimmings on 
these gowns consist of rows of trpile 
flounces, very narrow, falling over each 
other, and placed at equal distances; 
the mancherons on the sleeves consist¬ 
ing of plaitings to correspond with the 
skirt, and the body made in the drawn 
frock style, confined across by bands of 
embroidered muslin. Trimmings on 
silk gowns, which are much in favor for 
half dress, are formed of rouleaux, ro¬ 
settes, wheat-sheaves, representations of 
sea-vreeil, and festooned flounces of 
gauze or Italian crape; the bust, if the 


dress is made high, is ornamented e)» 
clwvrms. Ball dresses are of white net 
over white satin; the border enriched 
with puckerings and wavings of satin: 
when flowers are used as ornaments on 
ball dresses, they are scattered- very 
jsparingly; but satin ornaments, blond, 
and colored gauze, are much more pre¬ 
valent in trimmings. 

The hair in full dress is much elevated 
on the crown of the head; rainbow- 
gauze drawn through the hair, and a 
splendid diadem comb placed backward, 
is much admired for an evening party 
head-dress. Dress hats are of colored 
gauze, surmounted by plumes of white 
mai-abouts, tipped with the color of the 
hat. I'iirbans with one long white fea¬ 
ther, waving over the front, are fa¬ 
vorite head-dresses for matronly ladies ; 
they are in the Moorish style, and are 
enriched Avilh pearls. At the Opera, 
colored gauze Spanish hats, and black 
with white feathers, arc the most distin¬ 
guished head-dressts; the feathers are 
very long, and are tipped with rose-co¬ 
lor, blue, lilac, in short, willi every color 
that can bo imagined. The cornettes 
for morning Iress are of fine lace, and 
are beautifully simple and becoming as 
to shape. 

The favorite colors for bonnets arc 
mignonette blossom-color, lemon-color, 
and celestial blue. For gowns. Ester- 
hazy, silver-grey, slate purple, and tea- 
color; the same colors, with the addi-' 
tion of mignonette leaf-green, are the fa¬ 
vorites for spencers and ptdisses. 

Turbans and ribands, when colored, 
are chiefly jonquil, lavender, pink, and 
celestial blue. 

MOD-.S PARISIENXES. 

The departures for the country seats 
of the wealthy Parisians are now begin¬ 
ning to take place: some are already 
gone to Sceaux, others to St. Cloud; 
but these take care to inform them¬ 
selves every week of the newest fashions 
that take place in the French capital. 

In the public promenades, the shawl 
is twisted round the form in elegant 
drapery; but especial care is taken not 
to conceal the Maltese collar, or in any 
way to derange the tii[)le ruff of well- 
stiffened gauffree gauze. Mantles are 
still worn when the weather is at all 
chilly; they are, however, of a light and 
elegant make, and are of Bar^e silk. 
Spencers are likely to be very prevalent 
this summer ; they arc of levantine or 
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af^ oriiamented in front with 
lanj^ueUes. ■< 

Yellow ganze hate are displayed in 
the imhlic promenades^ and in carriages; 
they are generally bordered with blond : 
TCimeaux of the same material as the hat 
liife tlsed as ornamentB^ and make a 
kind of mosaic work^ interspersed with 
flowers: the flowers are honey-suckles, 
laurel in blossom, or Cape-heath. Crape 
hats are ornamented with plaited straw^ 
and have two or three pine-apples em¬ 
broidered on the crape in open work; 

stalk and leaves are green, and the 
fruit straw-colored. White chip hats and 
bonnets, placed very much on one side, 
ane likely to continue long in favor: the 
crown is composed of long pieces sewed 
together, which are placed in a vertical 
direction; between each of these arc two 
bindings of diflbront colors : a branch of 
the chestnut-blossom is the prevailing 
ornament on these bonnets. 

Chequered Barege silks are very fa- 
ahionable: these are called the Ipsibce 
Barege; -the ground is green, with large 
yellow chequers. The walking dresses 
are made with flve small plaits from 
each shoulder to the belt, and these 
brought together form a V, the point of 
which is concealed by the belt. Evening 
dresses arc hiade of black lace, tlie body 
like that of a drawn frock; it is worn 
over white satin; it is simply orna¬ 


mented with a white blond tucker that 
draws modestly over the neck. A rose- 
colored crape dress, trimmed with rou¬ 
leaux of satin, is much admired as a con¬ 
cert* costume. At the opening of the 
ball at Sceaux, a very pretty rural nymph 
had over her ball dress a little apron of 
Barege silk, of a plaid pattern. 

1’he hair elegantly arranged, with a 
small wreath of flowers and leaves in 
gold, is much admired as a hall head¬ 
dress for young persons. Turbans of 
Elodia-blue, sprinkled with silver, are 
frequently seen on the heads of married 
ladies at dress parties; and dress hat^ 
of white satin, ornainentecl with wreaths 
of satin foliage. Ornamental combs and 
Glauvina pins arc favorite licad-or- 
naments at balls. Small caps, simply 
ornamented, are more worn in undress 
than cornettea. 

Gold and polished steel, with the ex¬ 
ception of rubies in full dress, are the 
favorite ornaments in jewellery. 

The new reticules are shaped lik^ a 
hook, and bang to ther wrist or fingers 
by little cordons twisted, of raw silk. 

The favorite colors for ribands are 
lilac, rosc-color, yellow, and celestial 
blue. For hats, bonnets, and spencers, 
lavender,* auricula-brown, American 
green, and marshmallow blossom-color. 
For colored turbans, straw-color, pink, 
and celestial blue. 


ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank Jack Sketch for his communication respecting the fine arts; but 
we do not think that a survey of Castle-Howanl, or of other mansions which he 
proposes, to examine, would be generally interesting. 

* A writ^ relates the adventures of a Giant with 7vklie Blood : but we should 
kippoOO that ^anta have red blood as well as dwarfs. Some animals are termed 
tffhiie^hhoded by naturalists*; but, in the human species, that is a symptom of cle- 
diuitig health. " 

The application of Mr. E. P. for a certain •place is ill-time<l, as no vacancy 
has oeeurred. 

If Stella would attend more to the dictates of common sense, as well as to 
tules of composition, she might write a better Essay than that which we have 
received frewn her. \ 

Thei)oetical (we ought rather to say, meMcat) pieces, lately sent by G. M. 
and Eliza Barker, cannot justly be deemed worthy of admission. 

Juvenu iis loo young to be capable of writing for the public. ^ 

EauATA. ^ Page 956, near tne end,—after regard, read now for how. also 
now before accusing, and after her mdjlct 
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RESIAHKSON THE PLEASi RE DI.KIV'AIJLE 
VllOM IJCTTERS, 

There arc tow persons, even in tins 
cold-hearted ap;e, who have not expe- 
vieneed a thrill of delif^ht at the sound 
of a postman’s knock ; for, thouj.Th they 
may he untroubled with the tender af¬ 
fections, the sympatliios of friendship, or 
the anxieties of love, they cannot fail to 
he interested about letters of ^business. 
In a commercial city, the captor faces 
that watch for the arrival of the mail 
are an amusing study, and an ingenious 
inodorn artist has drawn from the post- 
olHce a subject for a very pleasing pic¬ 
ture. But, as it would be impossible to 
say any thing new upon a topic w^hicK 
has formed a theme for the panegyric of 
numerous writers from the elegant Pope 
to the mercantile clerk, who employs a 
spare quarter of an hour in lauding that 
excellent institution which ‘ speeds the 
soft intercourse from soul to hquI/ our 
present essay is confined to such letters 
as pass through the medium of the press, 
and are entirely iiulepeiuloiit of the hot 
and cold ^ffusions of caprice, which can 
raise us to the altitude of delight, or 
plunge us into the depth of despair; 
which arc perused with eager joy, and 
cherished until the folds arc ragged and 
the ink turned yellow, hut frequently 
lead to such disappointment, that, as we 
sicken at the hollowness and insincerity 
of the writer, or laugh at the ]>rctended 
indissolubility of the tie which the 
merest trifle has dissolved, we throw the 
once-valued correspondence into the* 
lire, and turn calmly away from the 

VOL. IV. 


autoda fcy wherein blaze the protestations 
a!id professions wdiich have been to us 
like the cordial drop that makes the bit¬ 
ter draught of life go down—-insolent 
defiances which have irritated us to mad¬ 
ness, and treaties whereon we thought 
the whole happiness of our existence de¬ 
pended. It is not thus with letters 
which arc emblazoned in print; they 
never fatigue, never grow ^ stale, flat, 
and unprofitableevery tiling that re¬ 
lates to an age which has passed is hi- 
teresting; we are eager to become ac¬ 
quainted with the hearts of men whose 
names are familiar in the page of history, 
and this knowlego is scarcely to be ob¬ 
tained excej)t by a perusal of their cor¬ 
respondence, or (what is equally plea¬ 
sant) biography written by themselves, 
or by such indefatigable collectors as 
Boswell. Great authors, who compose 
learned histories, disdain to enliven their 
works with private anecdotes of political 
cliaracters; and, therefore, if we wish 
to be really entertained, we must consult 
thi‘ir authorities, and the sources whence 
they drew those descriptions of persons, 
which, though very fine and very true, 
make not half so deep an impression 
upon the mind, as traits gathered from 
their own letters, or those of their con¬ 
temporaries. IIow is the curiosity raised, 
and balked, by a reference to such and 
sucli papers, which to us may be a sealed 
book, shut up a hundred miles off* in 
the British Museum, or the Bodleian, 
guarded by grim dragons of librarians, 
and only to be approached by passports 
as difficult of attainment as the seal of 
Solomon. Wc arc forced to be content 

^ % R 
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with the bits and scraps doled out to us 
by the few who have obtained access to 
these hidden treasures, though they sa¬ 
tisfy the cravings of literary appetite as 
little as abridgements of travels and 
beauties of poets, wliereiii you are at the 
mercy of an editor, who generally con¬ 
trives to omit the best parts. Still therc 
is a vast quantity of very entertaining 
information extant to reward the dili¬ 
gent reader, though we cannot penetrate 
quite so far back as we could wish. 
What a pity it is that writing did not 
become a fashionable accomplishment 
before the reign of Henry the Kighth, 
and that Jane Shore’s expertness at her 
pen was a matter of astonishment to sir 
Thomas More, or that she and the lady 
Elizabeth, afterwards queen of Edward 
the Fourth, whose well-known diary gives 
such a striking picture of the manners of 
the times, did not transmit to posterity, in 
their letters from town to their friends 
in the country, such a detail of Ijondon 
news as would have cleared up all Wal¬ 
pole's historic doubts, and told us whe¬ 
ther Rivers, Vaughan, and Grey, were 
justly executed as the leaders of a faction, 
or the innocent victims of a cruel usurper. 
We must ever regret that we cannot be 
well acquainted with the court gossip 
of the early reigns as we are with those 
of Elizabeth and her successors. What 
pleasure and information, for instance, 
might be derived from the letters of 
Margaret, countess of Richmond, whose 
good sense occasionally shone through 
the gloom of superstition, and whose 
wisdom did not disgrace the court of her 
politic son, the fortunate antagonist of 
Richard the Third! Rut her bigotry 
taught her to pray almost perpetually, 
and to hear a succession of masses, when 
her religious duties might have be(‘n per¬ 
formed in a manner equally acceptable 
to the Deity, amidst a proper attention 
to temporal cares and secular pursuits. 
Yet even her devotional zeal did not in¬ 
spire her with a cheerful hope of Heaven; 
for, at her numerous confessions, ^ such 
floods of tears issued forth out of her 
eyes,* tliat, had not bishop Fisher, when 
he tells the story at her funeral sermon, 
informed us of her piety and her chari¬ 
table deeds, we must have concluded 
that she was the most desperate sinner 
of the age. Without participating in 
that indiscriminate- hatred of crowned 
heads, in which tlie writers of our re¬ 
publican school love to indulge, we may 
suppose that was a little affected by 


the crimes of some few of the thirty 
kings and queens whom she reckoned 
among her relatives, and wept before¬ 
hand for the cruel fate of the pious and 
exccillent prelate, who celebrated her 
virtues under the frightful government 
of her tyrannical grandson. The bishop’s 
letter to Cromwell, during his harsh 
confinement in the Tower, which ended 
only in death on the scaffold, makes us 
shudder at the horrors of that gloomy 
fortress, lie tells the minister that' he 
had neither shirt or suit, or any other 
clothes but that be ragged and torn too 
shamefullyyet he would easily suffer 
that, if they would keep his body warm. 
After complaining that liis health was 
sensibly afiected by the wretchedness of 
his diet, he concludes thus; ^ Where¬ 
fore, good master secretary, eftsoons I 
beseech you to have some pity uj)()n me, 
and let me have such things as arc ne¬ 
cessary to me in mine age.* Cromwell 
relieved the prelate’s distresses as much 
as he dared under the control of a bloody 
and relentless tyrant; and, though tliis 
minister is in some histories oidy painted 
as the obsequious servant of a wicked 
master, his bold defence of his early 
jiatron Wolsey, his constant intercc’ssiou 
for disgraced ministers and favorites, 
and his diarities to Fisher, sir Thomas 
More, and others, which are not noticed 
by historians, t*xcite in -us the strongest 
admiration of his virtues. Gratitude, 
unha]»j)ily so rare au attribute of man, 
he sliowed not only in the strenuous ef¬ 
forts whicJi saved the fallen cardinal 
from being impeached for treason by the 
house of commons, hut in the remem¬ 
brance of services rendered him whilst 
ina state of poverty, which men who have 
risen to unexpected honors often deem 
it dignified to forget. In early life, tra¬ 
veling on the continent in great distress, 
he arrived at Florence without the com¬ 
mon nciccssaries of life. Frcscobaldi, 
a merchant, perceiving his forlorn con¬ 
dition, and that he was a foreigner, not 
only furnished him with dothes, but 
made him a present of a horse, and gave 
him sixteen ducats to defray the expense 
of returning to his own country. Being 
afterwards reduced to poverty himself^ 
he came to London in order to recover 
fifteen hundred ducats which were due 
to him. Cromwell recognised his Italian 
benefactor, who was not equally quick- 
sighted, and who little expected* to find 
the destitute stranger of Florence a.fa¬ 
vorite at the English court. Tlie grate- 
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ful minister rendered him effectual as¬ 
sistance by procuring the payment of the 
money which he claimed, and requited 
his former munificence by a present of 
sixteen hundred ducats. His example 
did little in a ferocious age; and^ 
when cast like a broken tool away, be¬ 
cause he had promoted his fickle mas¬ 
ter's marriage with Anne of Cleves, 
whom Holbein had flattered too gi'ossly 
in his portrait, archbishop Oainncr 
alone was found to speak a word in fa¬ 
vor of one who had ever pleaded for the 
unfortunate. 

Anne Bolcyn's pathetic letter to her 
implacable husband is so well known as 
scarcely to require a comment; her inno¬ 
cence was too manifest for posterity to 
need those powerful aL»scveraiions which 
availedso little in the hreastof a man deter¬ 
mined to make her tiic sacrifice of a new 
passion. WHjat an uitert sting work might 
she who could write so elocpicntly have af¬ 
forded us, had she p(»urtray(’d the history 
of her sensations in a confidential cor¬ 
respondence, her early joy at tlic con¬ 
quest which her charms had made of a 
king, her agitation during the long period 
in which the divorce of ('atharine of Ar- 
ragon was depending, her glories on her 
triumphal entry into the city of London 
(when the conduits ran with wine, and 
history both sacred and profane was ran¬ 
sacked to afford pageants for her honor), 
her perfect satisfaction at the death of 
her tiredeccssor, which she trusted had 

secured her crown,-the enjoyment, 

which her natural vivacity and gay spirit 
rendered so exquisite, of li;e pleasures 
which surrounded her,—and her speedy 
apprehensions at the sight of laily Jane 
Seymour, of whom it is said, that when 
she first cainc to court, Anne caught 
view of a jewel in her breast, and seized 
it so eagerly, that she hurt her own hand 
with the violence! It was the king's 
picture. 

Philanthropists, and those who can 
feel interested in the reputation of a dead 
queen, must deeply lament that Anne 
Boleyn’s more unfortunate, because less 
commiserated successor, Catharine How¬ 
ard, did not leave any written documents, 
by which we might have formed our 
opinion of her principles and disposition. 
A modern writer observes, ^ She pro¬ 
tested innocence when first accused; and, 
in the frenzy of her alarm, she after¬ 
wards allowed inferences which should 
have been regarded with tenderness, and 
examined with caution, when the dcli^ 


rious extremity of her distress was held in 
remembranceand again, ^ It would ap¬ 
pear that the guilt of this unfortunate fe¬ 
male was equally problematical with that 
of AnncBoleyn: but the latter repudiated 
queen has found an advocate in every 
historical writer favorable to the prin¬ 
ciples of the Reformation, wliilc the 
former has been given up to obloquy 
with scarcely one dissentient murmur.' 
Partici])atmg in the miserable fate which 
attended so many individuals belonging 
to her illustrious family, she is the only 
one who has been consigned to the grave 
without a tear, or a sigh to her memory. 
The blood of the Howards, in several 
successive reigns, was poured out upon 
the earth like water, perishing by the 
sword and by the axe. The first duke 
of Norfolk lost his life on the field 
of Bosworth ; his successor narrowly 
escaped death upon the scaffold by the 
dissolution of the tyrant Henry, and by 
a slight sense of humanity, which made 
even that unscrupulous age revolt at 
commencing a new reign with an exe¬ 
cution. The jealous monarch had al¬ 
ready wreaked his vengeance upon the 
accomplished heir, the gentle earl of 
Surrey, ^ <loi\e to death by slanderous 
tongues,' the victim of a cruel sister, the 
beautiful hut black-hearted duchess of 
llichniond. Another duke of Norfolk 
lost his head upon the block, under Kli- 
zaheth, for his attachment to the hapless 
Mary Stuart, and his son was detained 
in miserable captivity for ten years, dc- 
jirived even of the sight of his wife and 
children by Mary’s merciless rival. The 
misfortunes of these noble personages, 
their devotion to their religion, and 
their steady adherence to every cause 
which they espoused, have been sung 
and chroniclcfl, their virtues celebrated, 
and all their faults excused ; but there 
has been no advocate found for the stig¬ 
matized fiuecn of Henry, no catholic 
knight errant to uphold the innocence 
of the fair papist, although doubts of her 
guilt have been justly entertained, or 
protestant historian sufficiently liberal 
to espouse the injured lady's cause. One 
would think that Hume, who was nei¬ 
ther protestant nor catliolic, might have 
been pleased with an opportunity of 
exercising those talents iniich were so 
successfully employee in loscuing the 
Stuarts from the most odious of those 
heavy accusations brought against them 
by people who talk of liberties which 
never existed before the Revolution. 
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The policy of Henry the Seventh, in 
breaking the power of that tremendous 
aristocracy which enslaved both king and 
people, raised ^he commons to a height 
which it would have been impossible to 
attain under the feudal system, when 
a powerful baron could bring six hun¬ 
dred followers with him to attend the 
court; and, in return for these benefits, 
the ungrateful plebeians cut off the head 
of one of his descendants, and are never 
satiated with their abuse of the rest. 
We who enjoy tlic full benefit of the 
blessings occasioned by the unhappy con¬ 
test between Charles and his parliament, 
or James II. and the protestants, ought 
not to quarrel with them for trying to 
retain their supposed inheritance unfet¬ 
tered by those trammels wdiich their 
forefathers neverwould have permitted \ 
It is true that the lives of kings were 
not more secure from violence before the 
Revolution ; but we believe every mon¬ 
arch would prefer assassination by a 
rival to a public death on a scatlbld. 

It should seem that people can have 
very little to grieve about, wlio waste 
their sorrow for the fate of persons long 
since returned to their original dust; 
but this may be a wrong conclusion. 
We think little of the dead until we are 
obliged, by the falsehood or the indiffer¬ 
ence of the living, to place those warm 
affections which we cannot subdue upon 
the tenants of the tomb. Before expe¬ 
rience has taught us the bitter lesson 
that our endeavours to deserve the pre¬ 
cious booh of true friendship have been 
unavailing, we think more of letters 
from the post th^n from the press; and 
it is not until we are ashamed of loving 
those who«cem no longer to love us in 
return, that we seek an intimate ac¬ 
quaintance with the illustrious dead, and 
those histories, which in early youth we 
only read for information, become a 
source of interest and solace in our riper 
years. Horace Walwle says, that ‘ in 
reading history we alternately shudder 
and laughwe have very little right to 
do either: the temptatiuns to sin and 
folly have been removed, rather than the 
inclination, England has had experience 

• We do not Jigree with our. fair corre¬ 
spondent in her political allusions. The con¬ 
duct and proceedings of Charles I. and his two 
sons were so arbitrary and unjustifiably that 
an excuse founded on the want of a formal 
and precise constitution cannpt be admitted as 
M ^jtwfiwtory vindication of their tyranny. 
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which might have taught caution to 
stones, and we have little merit in adopt¬ 
ing measures which prudence proclaimed 
from the comers of the streets. Human 
infirmities still exist, and we have gained 
little on the Score of wisdom ; humanity, 
we fear, has rather become a fashion 
and a necessity, than the natural off- 
spring.of the heart. None hut a mad¬ 
man would plunge into treason in the 
hope of gaining a throne, or endeavour 
to wrest an estate from his neighbour in 
any place except a court of law. We 
slander and backbite, instead of cutting 
each othcr*s throats, though the latter 
may be the kinder action of the two, and 
we are only less wicked, because there is 
less opportunity to comm4 evil, and ap¬ 
pear more amiable, because we are 
ashamed to imitate the honest confes¬ 
sions of onr ancestors, who scorned to 
disguise their feelings. AV'ere titles and 
lionors to be obtained through the me¬ 
dium of bloodshed and butchery, and if 
the'law which ciecrccs death to the of¬ 
fender should lie dormant, is there the 
slightest chance that vfe should not, 
high and low, educated and uneducated, 
relapse into anarchy, confusion, and 
murder? Our virtues are those of ne¬ 
cessity, our vices are our own; and we 
must correct the sins which are only im¬ 
pugnable at the bar of Heaven, before 
we boast of our purity f rom the crimes 
wdiieh stain tlic annals of our former 
history. Instead of applauding modern 
excellence, and anathematizing the guilt 
of our ancestors, wo ought to make al¬ 
lowance for their crimson deeds, and 
grant the due meed of approbation to 
every solitary virtue which flourished in 
a soil so Uncongenial to its growth. 
Even Mary, doubly and trebly dyed as 
she was in iniquity, justly and constantly 
as she is held up to execration and 
hatred, -was not quite so destitute of 
every feeling of tenderness as the history 
of her reign would lead us to suppose. 
Tlic virtues of lady Jane Clrey made 
some impression on her heart, and she 
would^ have spared the life of that amia¬ 
ble princess, had not the insurrection of 
the weak duke her father threatened the 
safety of the throne. Hca* letters to her 
husband showed that in him at least she 
had ^ garnered up her heart ;* and it was 
her misfortune that the narrowness of 
her creed, the sufferings of her mother, 
certainly in tlic termination of the 
vorce to be ascribed to the poMcy of the 
protestant party, eager to render the 
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quarrel mortal between the king and 
the pope, anil the coiiKtant persuasions 
of such men as Gardiner and lloimcr, 
produced those horrible persecutions 
■which affright us by their bavhai-ity. It 
may appear an afilitation of charity to 
write a word in vindic'ation of this cruel 
woman; but who can avoid pitying a 
creature surrounded by the ilarkest 
gloom of sui^ersiition, beset by wicked 
eounscllors, and urged to commit mur- 
(ier for conscience' sake? We gladly turn 
away iVom the contemplation of her ap¬ 
palling reign, which does not furnish us 
with any letters more entertaining than 
the first love epistle of John Knox to 
the lady w'homne calls his dear sisli r, to 
the gaytr period of Kiizaheth, ■when the 
fienils who still ruled the iicarts of men 
began to he ashamed of their ugliness, 
and strove to cotic{?al their horrid faces 
in masques and festivals. (Crimes Avere 
still committed in open day; but they 
were achieved with somewhat more of 
good-breeding than before, and people 
who had long forgotten to he merry, who 
had been induced to consider queens’ co¬ 
ronations as preparations for ibeir fii- 
ncrals’^,and Jiad witnessed the' multiplied 
horrors of religious murder, enjoytd 
themselves without much fear, although 
poisoning had recently come into fashion. 
It tvas the golden age of let ter-writing; 
and we arc as well acquainted with the 
chit-chat of the maids of honor and the 
courtiers, as if we had lived in those 
days of cloth of gold. 


ANALYSIS AND UEVIKW OF TMR NOVC-L OF 
QUENTIN DUUWAau; 

f concluded from pao^c !280 .) 

As the novel proceeds, we have too 
much of history mingled wuth it; and, 
however fond we may be of kings and other 
illustriotis and exalted personages, we arc 
not pleased to see citlier the king of France 
or the duke of Burgundy exhibited in a 
more conspicuous light than the gallant 
northern adventurer, who is the worthy 
and estimable hero of tlie piece. History 
is better than fiction, because truth is 

• Henry’s treatment of his queens induced 
the diicliess dowager of Milan to send word to 
him, that ‘ she had only one head—if she had 
been bom with two, one of dicni should be at 
his majesty’s service.* 
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preferable to falsehood or mere inven¬ 
tion ; but w'c may have too much even 
of a good thing. 

Quentin retires w'jth Isabelle from the 
scene of danger. ‘ Witli the tenderness of 
a mother, when she conveys her infant 
out of danger, the young Scot raised his 
precious charge in his arm:?; and while 
she encircled liis neck with one arm, 
lost to every thought but the desire of 
escaping, he would not have i\’ished one 
of the risks of the night nneiicountcred, 
since such had been the conclusion.’ 

ill journeying to a place of safety, our 
hcro and the young countess begin to 
approximate to each other.—^ The ar- 
tiMcial disthiction which divided the 
two lovers (Ibr such we may now term 
tlieiii) sctincd dissolved, or removed by 
the circumstances in which tlicy were 
])laced ; for, if the countess boasted the 
liigher rank, and was by birth entitled 
to a fonunc incalculably larger than 
that of the youtli, -whose revenue lay 
in his sword, it was to be considered 
that, for tlic invseiit, she was as poor as 
he, and for her safety, honor, and life, 
exclusively indebted to his presence of 
mind, valor, and devotion. They spoke 
not indeed of love; for, though the 
young lady, her lieart full of gratitude 
and confidence, might Jiave pardoned 
such a declaration, yet Quentin, on 
whose tongue there was laid a check, 
both by natural timidity and by the 
sentiments of chivalry, would have held 
it an unworthy abuse of her situation, 
had he said any thing which could have 
the appearance of taking undue advan¬ 
tage of the opportunities which it afforded 
them, ’fhey spoke not then of love, but 
the thoughts of it were on both sides 
unavoidable; and thus tliey were placed 
in that relation to each other, in which 
sentiments of mutual regard are rather 
understood tlian announced; and which, 
with the freedoms which it ])ermits, and 
the uncertainties that attend it, often 
forms the most delightful hours of liu- 
man existence, and as frequently leads 
to those which are darkened by disap¬ 
pointment, fickleness, and all the pains 
of blighted hope and unrequited attach¬ 
ment.* 

In the progress of the fugitive party, 
Isabelle falls into the power of the count 
of Crevecceur, by whom, however, she is 
kindly treated, and not altogether de¬ 
prived of the company of her humble 
lover. After their arrival at Peronne, 
incidents founded on historic truth oc- 
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cur between the king and tlie duke. 
These wc shall pass over, and hasten to 
some particulars connected with our liero 
and heroine. 

The young lady being jdacod in a 
convent, until she may lie dispos.,d to 
give such evidence as will suit tlu' duke^s 
views in criminating the king, Quentin 
demands an interview with her.—' The 
countess Isaln llc entered on the other 
side of the grate, and no sooner saw him 
alone in the parlour, tluiii she stoppt'd 
short, and cast liei* eyes on the ground. 
^ Yet wdiy should I be ungrateful,’ slie 
said, ‘ because otlu^rs are unjustly sus¬ 
picious?—jNly iViend —my pn^server, 1 
may almost say, so much have I been 
beset by treachery—iny only iaitln'ul 
and constant iVicmdl* ^As she spoke 
thus, she extended her bniid to him 
through the grate, nay \jtad suf¬ 

fered him to retain it, until he had co¬ 
vered it with kisses, not uniiiingled iviih 
tears. She only said, ^ Din wavd, were 
we ever to ineet again, I would not per¬ 
mit this folly.’ 

^ If it be considered that Qiu’ntin had 
guarded her through so many perils— 
that he had been, in truth, her only 
faithful and zealous protector,—pcrhajis 
my fair readers, even if countesses and 
heiresses should bo of the number, will 
pardon the derogation. 

‘ But the countess extricated her hand 
at length, and, stepping a pace back 
from tire grate, asked Durward, in a 
very orabfirrassed tone, what boon lie 
had to ask of her ? * Let it he reasonable,’ 
she said, ^and such as poor Isabelle can 
grant with duty and honor uninfringed; 
and yon cannot tax my slcndiT powers 
too liiglily. But, oh] do not spt'ak 
hastily—do not say,’ she added, looking 
aromid with timidity, anght tliat 
might, if overheard, do ])rejudiee to us 
both.’ ^ Fear not, noble lady,’ said 

S [uentin, sorrowfully; ^ it is not liere 
lat 1 can forget the distance wliich fate 
has placed between us, or expose you to 
the censures of your proud kind red, as the 
object of the most ilevoted love to one, 
poorer and less j)owerful—not perhaps 
less noble than themselves. Let tliat 
pass like the dream of a night to all but 
one bosom, where, dream as it is, it will 
fill up the room of all existing realities.’ 

^ Hush! hush!’ said Isabelle: ‘ for 
your own sake,—for mine,—he silent on 
such a theme. Tell me rather what it 
is you have to ask^of me.’ 

Forgiveness to one, who, for his own 


selfish views, hath conducted hiinself as 
your enemy.’ 

^ 1 trust 1 forgive all my enemies/ 
answered Isabelle;’ hut oh, Durward! 
tliro'ugh wliat scenes has your courage, 
your ])vi:sence of mind, protected roe!— 
yonder bloody hall—the good bishop—I 
knew not till yesterday half the horrors 
1 had unconsciously witnessed!' 

' Do not think on them,’ said Quentin, 
wlio saw the transient color, which had 
come to her check during tlicir confer¬ 
ence, fast fading into the most deadly 
paleness—^ Do not look back, but look 
steadily forward, as they needs must 
who walk in a perilous road. Hearken 
to me. King Louis deserves nothing 
bettor at your hand, of all others, than 
to he ])roclaimed tlie wily and insidious 
politieiaji, wjiicli he really is. But to 
tax him as the oncom*agor of your flight 
—still more as the author of a plan to 
throAV you inlo the hands of De la iMarck 
—will .'it this moment produce perhaps 
tile king’s death or dethronement, and, 
at all events, the most bloody war be¬ 
tween Fiance and Burgundy which the 
t\ro countries have ever been engaged 
in.’ 

Be ing summoned to a council of Bur¬ 
gundian and h'rcnch nobles, Isabelle is 
(Itsircd to give her testimony.—‘ As the 
young lady was, introduced, supported on 
one side by the countess of Crevecoeur, 
and on the other by the abbess of the 
Drsuline convent, Charles exclaimed, 
witli his usual harshness of voice and 
manner ,—‘ Soh ! sivect princess—you, 
ivlio could scarce And breath to ansivcr 
us when we last laid our just and reason¬ 
able commands on you, yet have had 
wind enough to run as long a course as 
ever did ;i hunted doc—wluit think you 
of the fair work you have made between 
two great ])rinces, and two mighty 
countries, that have been like to go to 
war for your baby face?’ 

^ The publicity of the scene, and the 
violence of Charles’ manner, totally 
overcame the resolution which Isabelle 
had formed of throwing herself at the 
duke’s feet, and iiriploring him to take 
possession of her estates, and permit her 
to retire into a cloister. She stood mo¬ 
tionless like a terrified female in a storm, 
who hears tile thunder roll on every side 
of her, and apprehends, in every fresh 
peal, the bolt which is to strike her dead. 
The countess of Crevecrour, a woman 
of spirit equal to her birth and to the 
beauty which she preserved even in 
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her matronly years, judged it necessary 
to interfere. ^ My lord duke/ she said, 
^ my fair cousin is under my protection. 
I know better than- your grace how 
women should be treated, and we will 
leave this presence instantly, unices you 
use a tone and language more suitable to 
our rank and sex.' * 

^ The duke burst out into a laugh. 
^ CreveccL'ur,' he said, ^ thy tainoii.ss 
hath made a lordly dame of thy count¬ 
ess ; but that is no aiiiiir of mine, (rive 
a seat to yonder simple girl, to whom, 
far from fooling enmity, 1 design the 
highest grace and honor. Sit down, 
mistress, and toll us at your leisure wliiit 
fiend possessed you tody iVom your native 
country, and embrace the trade of a 
damsel adventurous.’ 

^ With much pain, and not without 
several interruptions, IvSahi.*lLj confessed, 
that, being absolutely dotonninod against 
a match proposed to lu r hy the duke of 
llurgxindy, she had indulged the hope 
of obtaining protecti''Ti of ilie cou’t 
of France.’—^ Oi' that, doublle.ss/ said 
Charles, you were ^vdl assured.'—I 
did indeed so think myself assured,’ said 
the conn less,—‘ otherwise 1 had not 
taken a stej* so decided.’ 

No proof being given of an invitation 
on the part of Louis, the duke is not sa¬ 
tisfied %vith the lady’s evidence. (Quen¬ 
tin is then ordered to appear; and his 
testimony is also favorable to the king. 
The proceedings of the assembly are 
now inteiTupted by tlie sudden appear¬ 
ance of a herald from Liege, Avhose cos¬ 
tume, language, and inaniiv?rs, are de¬ 
scribed with grotesque humor. This 
messenger, sent by the lioar of Ar¬ 
dennes to demand a confirmation of his 
title to the bishopric of Liege, amuses 
the nobles nearly as much as the mirth¬ 
ful sallies of the duke’s j< stor, of whom 
it is said, that ^ he was hy no means a 
jester of the common stamp. I lo was a 
tall fine-looking man, excellent at many 
exercises, which seemed scarce rccon- 
cileable wdth mental imbecility, because 
it must have required patience and at¬ 
tention to acquire them. lie usually 
followed the duke to the chase and to 
the fight; and at Montl’hery, when he 
was in considerable personal ilan;^'r, 
wounded in the throat, and likely to bo 
made prisoner by a French knight, who 
had hold of his horse’s rein, ’fiel Wetz- 
wciler charged the assailant so forcibly, 
as to overthrow him and disengage liis 
master. Perha])s he was afraid of this 


being thought too serious a service for a 
person of his condition, and that it might 
excite liiin enemies among those knights 
and nobles, who had left the care of 
their master’s person to the court-fool. 
At any rate, he chose rather to be 
laughed at than praised for his achieve¬ 
ment, and made such gasconading boasts 
of his exploits in the battle, that most 
men thouglit the rescue of Charles was 
as ideal as the rest of his tale ; and it 
w^as on this occasion he ac(piire<l the 
title of liC Gloricux, by v/hich lie was 
ever afterwards distinguished. 

‘ j<e (!!on<‘Ux was dressed very richly, 
but w’itli little of the usual distinction of 
his ]>V(>:i ssion ; and that little rather of 
a synilvdie il then a wry litv-ral charac¬ 
ter. llis head was not sliorn ; outlie 
contrijry, he wore a long profusion of 
curh d hair, winch descended from un¬ 
der hisctU), and, coining with a ^vell-ar- 
raiigt'd an«l handsoineiy-trimreed beard, 
s.‘t off fbt*. Lures, /iiicb, hut for a 
wild ligi* tru ss ol’ry , niiglit have been 
tovnicd hamlsoiiU. A ridge of scarlet 
Vx'lvel, carried across the to]> of lus cap, 
iudiciited, rather tlian ])ositively repre- 
sciitc-.l, lire proibssionnl cock’s-coinh, 
W'hich di stinguished the head-gear of a 
fool in riglit of office. J!is bauble, made 
of ebony, was crested, as usual, with a 
fool’s head, wdth ass’s ears formed of 
silver; hut so small, and so minutely 
carved, lliat, till very closely examined, 
it might have passed for an official baton 
of a more solemn character. ’Flicse wore 
the only badges of his office* which his 
dress exhilrited. In other respects, it 
was such as to match with tliat of the 
most courtly nobles. His bonnet dis- 
playtMl a medal of gold; he wore a, 
chain of the same metal aroand his neck ; 
and the fashion of his rich garments was 
not much more fantastic than those of 
young gallants, who have their clothes 
made in the extremity of the existing 
fashion.’ 

I'he lierald from Liege is found to he 
a Bohemian adventurer, who had in 
vain endeavoured to carry off Isabelle, 
while she was under the protection of 
Quentin. For his various iniquities, lie 
is, by the <luke’s order, first hunted and 
then hanged. The circumstances of his 
death are related with some traits of 
pathos; and his last words communi¬ 
cate such intelligence as eventually and 
strikingly promotes our hero’s interest. 

After vehement disputes, Louis and 
the duke arc apparently reconciled, and 
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two objocta occupy their attention. One 
is, the (lisposal of Isabelle in marriage; 
the other, a joint expedition against the 
murderous bandit, De la Marck. Both 
princes resolve to undertake an enter¬ 
prise which appears to be just and ho¬ 
norable ; and, with regard to the count- 
’ esS, the duke, as her lord paramount, 
thus declares his will, which Louis does 
not presume to oppose.—' He who best 
avenges the bishop’s murder, and brings 
us the head of the Boar of Ardennes, 
shall claim her hand of us; and, if she 
denies it, we can at least gi*ant him her 
fiefs, leaving it to his generosity to allow 
her what means he will to retire into a 
convent.*—^ Would you hold me out,* 
said the offended la<ly, ^ as a prize to 
the best sword-player?'—(Charles re¬ 
plied, that no disgrace would result to 
her from the contest, as the snccvHsful 
pH-^er must be a gentleman of uniiii- 
peacbed birth and unstained bearings: 
—^ Be he such (said the duke), and the 
poorest wlio ever drew the tongue of a 
buckle through the strap of a sword- 
belt, he shall have at It'ast the proffer of 
your hand.*—Some of the nobles having 
stated their intentions of contending for 
the prize, ‘ No one thinks of me (said 
the jester), who am sure to carry off the 
prize from all of‘ you.'—‘ Right, my 
sapient friend (said tlie king) ; when a 
' woman is in the case, the greatest fool 
is ever the first in favor.' 

When the combined troops have 
reached the vicinity of Liege, and have 
commenced an attack, Quentin iin])arts 
to the two princes the intelligence of the 
enemy's schemes, received from the Bo¬ 
hemian ; and they profit by it, so as to 
baffle his view^s. Knowing also the 
usurper's disguise, he hopes to discover 
and kill him, that he may win the fair 
object of all his hopes. He singles him 
out, and boldly assaults him; but, 
being called away by the cries of a dis¬ 
tressed fpinale, he leaves to his uncle the 
task of Completing his success. 

^ When nigh mass had been said in 
the cathedral, and the terrified town 
was restored to some moderate degree of 
order, Louis and Charles, with their 
peers around, proceeded to liear the 
. claims of those who had any to make for 
services performed during the battle. 
Those vmich respected the county of 
Croye and its fair mistress were first re¬ 
ceived; and, to the disappointment of 
sundrylclaimants, who had taught them¬ 
selves sure of the rich prize, there seemed 


doubt and mystery to involve? their se¬ 
veral pretensions. Crevecoeur showed a 
boar's hide, such as De la Marck usually 
wore; Dunois produced a broken shiHd, 
with his armorial bearings; and ihi'tc 
were others, who claimed the merit of 
having despatched the murderer of the 
bishop, producing similar tokens—tlu* 
rich reward fixed on De la March’s 
head liaving brought death to all who 
were armed in his resemblance. 

* 'rherc was much noise ami contest 
among the competitors; and Charles 
(internally regretting the rash premise 
which had placed the hand and wealth 
of his fair vassal on such a,hazard) was in 
hopes he might find means of evading all 
these conflicting claims, when Crawford 
pressed forAvard into the circle, dragging 
Lc Balafre after him, who, aivkwrml and 
bashful, followed like an unwilling mas¬ 
tiff toAved on in a leash, as liis leader 
exclaimed ,—‘ AAvay with your hoofs 
and liides, and painted iron.—No one, 
save he Avho slew the Boar, can sIioav the 
tusks!’ 

‘ So saying, he flung on the floor the 
bloody head, easily kiioAvu as that of 
3^e la Marck, by thetiiugular conforma¬ 
tion of the jaAvs, Avhieh in reality had a 
certain resemblance to those ol‘ the ani¬ 
mal whose name he here, and which was 
instantly recognized by all Avho had 
seen him. 

^ Crawford,' said Louis, while Charles 
sate silent, in gloomy and displeased 
surprise, * I trust it is one of my trusty 
Scots who has won this prize ?' 

^ It is Ludovic Lesly, sire,' replicil 
the old soldier. 

^ Blit is ho noble?* said the duke ; ^^is 
he of gentle blood ?—olhtTAvise our pro¬ 
mise is void.' 

‘ Ho is a cross ungainly piece of Avood 
enough,’ said CraAvford, looking at the 
tall, aAA'kward, cmban’assed figure of the 
archer; ‘ hut I Avill Avarrant him a 
branch of the tree of Rothes for all that 
—and they have been as noble as any 
house in France or Burgundy, ever since 
it is told of their foundtr tliat 

‘ Between the Less-lec and rhe mair 

11c dew the knight and Icftlum thoi^.* 

‘ There is then no help for it,' said 
the duke ; ^ and the fairest and richest 
heiress in Burgundy must be the wife of 
a rude mercenary soldier like tliis, or 
die secluded in a convent—and she the 
only child of our faithful llmhald de 
Croye!—1 hat^e been too rash.* ^ 
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‘ Ami a cloud settled on his brow, 
to the siu*']jrise of his peers, who seldom 
saw hftin evince the slightest tolcen of re¬ 
gret for an adopted resolution. 

* Hold but an instant,' said the lord 
Crawford, ^ it may be better than your 
grace conjectures. Hear but wliat this 
cavalier has to say—Speak out, man, 
and a murrain to thee,’ lie added apart 
to Le ilalafre. 

But that blunt soLlier, though he 
could make a shift to ex])ress himself 
intelligibly enough to king Louis, to 
whose familiaiity he was habituated, yet 
found lihnself inca]>abk‘ of enunciating 
his resolution before so splendid an as¬ 
sembly as that bc'ibre whieli he then 
stood; and, after having turned his 
shoulder to the princes, ami preluded 
with a hoarse chuckling laugh, and two 
or three tremendous coni onions of coun¬ 
tenance, he was only able to pronounce 
the words, ‘ Saunders Soupli jav/—' and 
then stuck fast. 

]May it idease yonr ninjrsty, and your 
grace,' said (Jrawlbrd, * 1 must speak 
for my countryman and old comrade. 
You slmll understand, that he has had 
it prophesied to him by a seer in t his 
own land, that the fortune of his house 
is to be made by marriage • but, as he 
is like myself, something the worse for 
the wear,—loves the wine-house better 
than a lady's summer-parlour, and, in 
short, having some barrack tastes and 
likings, which would make greatness in 
his own person rathi r an encumbrance 
to him, he hath acted by my advice, and 
rcvsigns the pretensions acquired by the 
fate of slaying William d(‘ la INIarck to 
him by wdiom the \V'ild lioar was ac¬ 
tually r)rought to bay, who is his mater¬ 
nal nephew.' 

^ I will vouch for that youth's ser¬ 
vices and prudence,' said Louis, over¬ 
joyed to see that fate had thrown so 
gallant a prize to one over whom he had 
some infliicnce. ^ ^Yithout his prudence 
and vigilance we had been ruined—^it 
was he who made us aware of the night- 
sally-* 

^ I then,' said Charles, ' owe him some 
reparation for doubting his veracity.' 

^ And 1 can attest his gallantry as a 
man-at-arms,’ said Dunois. 

* But, interrupted Oeveccieur, though 
the uncle be a ScotisK gfintilatre, that 
makes not the nephew necessarily so.’ 

‘ He is of the house of Durward,* 
said Crawford; ^ descended from that 
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Allan Durward who was high steward 
of Scotland/ 

Nay, if it be ypung Durward,' said 
C’revcctpur, ‘ I say no more.—Fortune 
has declared herself on his side too 
plainly, for me to struggle farther with 
her hiunorsome ladyship.' 

^ We have yet to inquire,* said Charles, 
thoughtfully, ‘ wJiat the fair lady's sen¬ 
timents may be towards this fortunate 
adventurer.' 

^ By the mass!' said Crevecceur, 'T 
have too inuclt rtrason to believe your 
grace will find her more amenable to 
authority than on ibvmer occasions.— 
But vvliy should I grudge this youth his 
l)rcfermcnt.^ since, after all, it is sense, 
hrmnesa, and gallantry, which have put 
liirn in possession of Wealth, Rank, 
and Bkauty !’ 

The conclusion is pleasant and lively, ^ 
and Avill, we doubt not, excite a smile 
on the ct .ntenance of many a fair 
reader. 

‘ I had already sent these sliects to 
the press, concluding, as 1 thought, with 
a moral of excellent tendency for the 
encouragement of all fair-haired, light¬ 
eyed, long-legged emigrants from my 
native country, Avho might he willing in 
stirring times to take up the gallant pro¬ 
fession of cavaJieis of fortune. But a 
friendly monitor, one of those who like 
the lumj) of sugar wliich is found at the 
bottom of a tca-ciip as well as the flavor 
of the souclioiig itself, has entered a 
bitter remonstrance, and insists that I 
should give a precise and particular ac¬ 
count of the espousals of the young heir 
of (Beiihowdakin and the lovely Fle¬ 
mish countess, and tell what tourna¬ 
ments were lield, and how many lances 
were broken, upon so interesting an oc¬ 
casion ; nor withhold from the curious 
reader the number of sturdy boys, who 
inherited the valorof Quentin Durward, 
and of bright damsels, in whom were 
renewcd’the charms of Isabelle de Croye- 
1 replied in course of post, that times 
were changed, and public weddings were 
entirely out of fashion. In days, traces 
of wliich I myself can remember, not 
only \Vcre the ^ fifteen friends’ of the 
happy pair invited to witness their 
union, but the bridal minstrelsy stiU 
continued, as ii; the ^ Ancient Mariner/ 
to ' no<l their heads' till morning shone 
upon them. The sack-posset was eaten 
in the nuptial chamber—the stocking 
was thrown—and the bride’s garter was 
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ptmggl^ for in presence of the happy 
couple whom Hymen had made one flesh. 
The authors of the period were laudably 
accurate in following its fashions. I'hey 
spared you not a blush of the bride, not 
a rapturous glance of the bridc'grooin, 
not a diamond in her hair, not a button 
on his cinln-oidered waistcoat; until at^ 
length, with Astrjca, they fairly put 
their characters to Ixfd." Hut how little 
does this agree with the modest privacy 
which induces our modern brides—sweet 
bashful darlings—to steal from pomp 
and plate, and admiration and flattery, 
and, like honest Shenstone, 

' Seek for freedom at an inn.* 

* To these, unquestionably, an exposure 
of the circumstances of publicity with 
which a bridal in the fifteenth century 
was always celebrated must appear in 
the highest degree disgusting. Isabelle 
de Croye would be ranked in their esti¬ 
mation far below the maid who milks, 
and does the meanest chars; for even she, 
were it in the church-porch, would 
reject the hand of her journeyman shoe¬ 
maker, should he propose /wz/ e7/e.? 
as it is called in Parisian' signs, instead 
of going down on the top of the long 
coach to spend the honey-moon 
niiOf at Deptford or Greenwich. I will 
not, therefore, tell more of this matter, 
but will steal away from the wedding as 
Ariosto from that of Angelica, leaving it 
to whom it may please to add farther 
liarticulars, after the fashion of their 
own imagination. 

‘ Some better bard sliall sing in feudal state 
How Practpicir.ont*& castle oped its Gothic 

gate,. 

When on llic wand’iing Scot its lovely heir 
Bestow'd her beauty and an earldom f^r.* 

Having thus given a sketch of the no¬ 
vel, we may he allowed to add, that it 
neitdier^ derogates from, nor adds to, the 
fame of its author. It contains a 
pleasing variety of characteristic traits ; 
the manners of the age are exhibited 
with seeming truth and correctness ; and 
a dramatic form aud the vivacity of dia¬ 
logue lessen the usual monotony of nar* 
rative; but the story is improbable, the 
incidents are not arranged or connected 
with skill, and the language is deformed 
by inaccuracies and solecisms^ 


OBSEllVATTOyS On TiiE question, whe- 

TiiEit pahmamentaIiy pniVrr.t:(it:3 

OUGHT TO BE CONCEUEO TO FEMALES. 

Though ladies are not allowed to 
have seats in parliament, or personally 
to assist in making laws, I do not see 
(says the author of Heraldic Amymalic^) 
why, when they possess sufficient pro¬ 
perty, they should not, in some way or 
other, enjoy the elective franchise. I 
am only speaking of the justice or equity 
of sucli a claim, ifit were properly urged. 

I am not dissatisfied with the disquali¬ 
fication, if ladies themselves are not so. 
1 think they are just so much the more 
amiable, as they are detached from po¬ 
litics. But it is remarkable, that in the 
reign of Edward 111. when he wanted 
to raise money for tlie defence of Ire¬ 
land, he scrupletl so much to tax anif 
property without thtir consent^ 
tliat regular writs were issued to the 
ladles who possessed land there, com¬ 
manding them to send tlieir proper at¬ 
torneys to consult on the exigency of 
affairs. If this could be done by attor¬ 
ney in those days, why not now? the 
acting by attorney might obviate some 
of the most objectionable impediments 
to the personal interference of British 
ladies in contested elections. As to m- 
Jluencr, it is a di/ferenf question. Per¬ 
haps the real difficulty is to be found 
there; aiul, if so, their disqualification 
may be regarded as a. compliment. 
There is certainly no calculating the ex¬ 
tent of female influence. ' The move¬ 
ments of the tender passions,’ says Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the Anglo- 
Saxons, ‘ are more eccentric than the 
wanderings of tlic heatliy meteor, and 
yet, under the Anglo-Saxons, females 
v;ere admitted into their Witena-GemoiJ 
I confess my own opinion is, that one 
elegant, accomplished and beautiful Jfm 
Bull, might now and then outweigh all 
tlmjahn. Bvlls in the kingdom, and owe 
female constituent carry a point against 
a whole host of the other sex. Of their 
rhetorical powers we have a good account 
in the Spectator, No. 252, where may be 
seen the exceeding force which the 
male eye in particular possesses, as on 
iiislrumeni of persuasion. See also Ncx 
510 of the siime work, markal 
the Index of the '7th volume. Beauty, 
the force of it. There is no knowing 
then what might happen. I am inelinea 
to regard it as a very delicate coinpliiuent 
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paid to tho virtues, charms, and accom¬ 
plishments of the British fair, that they 
stand excluded from all personal inter¬ 
ference in the choice of our Icf^islators, 
as well as in their proceedings in the 
senate. 

That ladies may be rompUmented out 
of their rights and privileges, 1 am able 
to prove from a case in point, which I 
learned from a very near relation, who 
was a member of the house of commons 
at the very time it hap])ened. Till that 
memorable day, ladies had been freely 
admittexl into the galleries to hear the 
debates. From sonic circumstance or 
other (I will venture to say it was vo 
excess of chatterinf^ and ta/kutif)^ it was 
thought expedient to exclude them ; but 
no particular member could be found 
bold enough to propose it. At length, 
however, an opportunity presented itsell’. 
A bill being under discussion, which 
greatly affected the interests of a noble 
family of high and extensive connexions, 
tlie galleries were daily crowded with 
the female relatives of the party, most of 
them, as may be easily imagined, in full 
possession of the highest possible attrac¬ 
tions, as youth, beauty, wit, on 

which, a member got up and begged to 
liut the question to the {Speaker, wlietlicr 
the credit and character of the house did 
not most peremptorily require, that in 
their deliberations they should be free 
from any uftdue or exit aor din ary in¬ 
fluence, and whether any of that honor¬ 
able house could cast their eyes up to 
the galleries and say that they were so 
at that moment, lie would therefore 
move, that the bevy of beauties should 
immediately retire. The ladies obeyed, 
and have never been admitted since in 
the same manner. 


RISE AND PROGRESS OP THE ARTS. 

Without the practice of various arts, 
life would be a scene of the most com¬ 
fortless misery. Art is natural to men; 
and the skill that they acquire after 
many ages of practice, is only the im¬ 
provement of talents which they ori¬ 
ginally possessed. The rudiments of 
architecture arc found in the uncouth 
form of the primeval hut; the armourer 
may find die first productions of his bu¬ 
siness in the sling and the bow, ami the 
fibip-wright of his in the canoe of the 
savage. Even the historian and the 
poet may discover the primary essays of 


their arts in the talc and the song wliicli 
celebrate the wars, loves, and adven¬ 
tures of barbarians. 

Destined to cultivate Ins own nature, 
or to meliorate his situation, man finds 
continual objects of attention, ingenuity, 
and labor. Even where he does not 
propose any personal improvement, his 
faculties are strengthened by those oc¬ 
cupations in which he seems to forget 
himself: his reason and his affections 
arc thus luofitably engaged in the affairs 
of society; his invention and skill arc 
exercised in procuring all sorts of accom- 
modatiun; his particular pursuits kre 
prescribed to him by the circumstances 
of the age and country in which he lives. 
Jn one situation he is occupied with wars 
and political deliberations ; in another, 
with the care of his interest, of his per¬ 
sonal ease, or eonveiiitnce. He suits his 
means to the ends which he has in view ; 
and, by multiplying contrivances, he 
gradually proceeds to the perfection of 
his arts. 

Different ages arc generally supposed 
to have borrowed from preceding gene¬ 
rations. The Romans arc tliought to 
have learned from the Greeks, and the 
moderns of hhirope from both. By ex¬ 
amples of this kind, many are imluced 
to considtT every science or art as de¬ 
rived, and, with one obvious exeseption, 
allow nothing to be oiigiiial in the prac¬ 
tice or manners of any people. Th5 
Greek was a copy of tlie Egyptian, and 
even the Egyptian was an imitator. 

Men certainly improve by example 
and intercourse; but in the case of 
nations, wiiose members excite and direct 
each otlier, why should we look abroad 
for the origin of arts, of w^hich every 
society having the principles in itself, 
only requires a favorable occasion to 
bring them to light ? When such oc¬ 
casion ]3resents itself to any people, they 
generally seize it; and, while it conti¬ 
nues, they improve the inventions to 
which it gave rise among themselves, 
or they willingly copy from others; but 
they never employ th(;ir own invention, 
nor look abroad for instruction on sub¬ 
jects that do not lie in the way of their 
common pursuits; they never adopt & 
refinement of which they have not di^- 
vered the use. 

Inventions, we frequently observe, are 
accideiltal; but it is probable, that an 
accident which escapes the artist in one 
age may be seized f)y one who succeeds 
hitn, and who^is more sensible of 
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utility. Where circumstances are fa¬ 
vorable, and where a conuiiuiuty is in¬ 
tent on the objects of any art, every in¬ 
vention is preserved, by being brought 
into general practice; every model is 
stndied, and every accident is turned 

g account. If nations actually borrow 
om their neighbours^ they probably 
borrow only what they were nearly in a 
condition to mvciit. Any singular prac¬ 
tice of one country, therefore, is rarely 
transferred to anotlier, till the way be 
prepared by the introduction of similar 
circumstances, llcncc arise complaints 
of the duliiess or obstinacy of mankind^ 
and of tile dilatory communication of 
arts from one place to another. 
the Homans atlopted the arts of Greece, 
the Thracians and Illyrian^ continued to 
behold them with indifference. Those 
arts were, during one period, confined to 
the Greek colonies, and, iluring another, 
to the Roman. Even where they were 
spread by a visible intercourse, they were 
still received by independent nations 
with the slowness of invention. They 
made a progress not more rapid at Home 
tlian they had done at Athens; and they 
passed to the extremities of the Roman 
empire, only in company with new co¬ 
lonies, and in concert with Italian policy. 

, The modern race who came abroafl to 
the possession of cultivated p.^ovinccs, 
retained the arts they had pradisc'd at 
home: the new master hunted the boar, 
or pastured his herds, where he might 
have raised an abundant harvest: he 
built a cottage in the view of a palace: 
he buried, in one couimoti ruin, the 
edifices, sculptures, paintings, and li¬ 
braries of the former inhabitants: he 
made a settlement upon a plan of his 
own, and opened anew the sources of in¬ 
ventions, without perceiving at a distance 
to what length their progress might lead 
his posterity. The tiottage of die pre¬ 
sent race, like that of the former, by dor 
grees enlarged its dimensions; public 
buildings acquired a magnificence in a 
new taste. Even this taste came, in a 
course of ages, to be exploded, and the 
people of Europe recurred to the models 
which'their fathers destroyed, and wept 
over the ruins which they could not 
restore. 

The literary remains of antiquity were 
smdied and imitated, only after the ori¬ 
ginal genkts of modern nations hid burst 
forth: the rude efforts of poetry in Italy 
and Provenee resembled those of the 
Greeks and the ancient Roiians. " How 
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far the merits of our works might, with¬ 
out the aid of those models, have risen 
by successive improvements, or'whether 
wc have gained more by imitation tlian 
%ve have lost by quitting our native sys¬ 
tem of thinking and our vein of fable, 
must be left to conjecture. M^e arc 
certainly 'indebted to* them foi* tlie ma¬ 
terials, as well as the form of many of 
our compositions; and, without thdr 
example, our literature, manners and 
policy, would at least have been differ¬ 
ent from what they at present are. This, 
however, may be said with confidence, 
that although the Roman and the 
modem literature savor alike of the 
Greek original, mankind in either in¬ 
stance would not have had recourse to 
this fountain, unless they had been 
hastening to open springs of their oivn. 

Sentiment and fancy, the use of the 
hand' or the head, are not inventiong 
of particular men ; and the flourishing 
of jirts tliat depend on them, may be 
deemed, in the case of any people, a 
jiroof rather of political felicity at home, 
than of any instruction received from 
abroad, or of any natural superiority in 
point of industry or talents. 

When the attentions of men are 
turneil towards particular subjects, when 
the acquisitions of one age are left entire 
to the next, wdien every individual is 
protected in-his,pursuit, inventions ac¬ 
cumulate ; and it is difllcult to find the 
original of any art. "J'hc steps which 
lead to perfection are many ; and W'o are 
at a loss on whom to bestow the greatest 
share of our jiraisc ; on the first or on 
tlic last who. may have home a part iu 
the progress. 


Tur. scjioon-Giin.; sketch the se¬ 
cond ; 

Jram an Author s Poi'tfolio. 

On Easter Tuesday, having no en¬ 
gagement upon my hands, I resolved to 
visit (as 1 had long promised) my friend 

. *s daughter at school. Early iu 

the morning I mounted one of die 
Black-Heath stages. I was the first pas¬ 
senger, and therefore took the box: I 
have a great predilection for it—there is 
an association in the sound of stage-box 
peculiarly agreeable to one fond as I am 
of the theatres. In a few minutes tho 
coach was loaded by visitors to Green-* 
wieh fair. They were all in high mirth 
and gl^; their jests fiew> and their loud 
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laughter told of a strong anticipation of 
pleasure, 'riitre were three or four 
clerks ahd four or five young women, all 
cviger to reach the same spot, and telling 
(iiuerrupted by their own laughter) of 
the scenes they had witnessetl last year, 
or arranging plans for the present. 'J"hc 
coachman, being no longer under the 
necessity of trying to beguile the tedious 
time, drives on: he has a word for every 
coach he meets: sometimes he gives way 
to boisterous mirth ; at others, checked 
by something like respect for a customer 
who is on the other coach, he endeavours 
to show it by touching his hatl anon he 
ritlicuks the horses of an opposition 
coach, and, with a knowing chuckle and 
a scornful smile, dashes by, and by a 
half-turn of the licad shows his triumidi. 
He soon forms an intimate acquaintance 
with l)is temporary i)atrons, and tluy 
unite to amuse themselves at the expense 
of all upon the road. Woe to the ])oor 
old haclielor who shows his face on tliat 
day! His neat wng, his clean-brushed 
coat, his white stockings and s(juare 
shoe-buckles, are fair objects of mirth to 
these thoughtless beings, who, whilst 
tlicy bawl their inquiries after all the 
good folks in the avk, never reflect that 
eacli fleeting niomenI of life brings them 
rapidly on to that point which is now 
their beacon of mirtli. 1 thought 1 was 
present at the performing of ” a ri^'hfr 
vKTn/c and plc(S.sfiuni(i cintirdi/e/ and 
felt some regret when this jovial party 
left the coach at the foot of the hill, and 
entered with buoyant spirits the spijt 
samd to those now almost forgotten 
games, ^ in the and ^ Wilhin 
these (inns I hare cnnfrht fhre' —and 
^ Kis'ics nnisf thif rnnsoin he,* 1 say 
nothing of tlic diverting though some¬ 
what dangerous runs and roils down 
Vlamstcad-hill. These are the sci'ncs 
which in my youth 1 loved: now they 
dwell upon my memory like a dream; 
and, when 1 recur to their first bright¬ 
ness and frcsbiuss, I cannot hut smile 
to think that these weak limbs andp*ey 
locks were ever partners in the giddy 
sei nes that are now only agTccable by 
retrosjiection, or by the pleasure which 
they aflbrd to others. On this spot 
where 1 once used to gambol, as full of 
tricks as a wild forest colt, I am now 
glad to sit beside an old pensioner, and 
feel much pleasure when fcdlowing the 
details of war, of * hair-breadth escapes 
i'th’ imminent deadly breach—of moving 
accidents on flood or field,* so plainly 


told in a volume taken at random fix)m 
his majesty's warlike library in the W- 
pital. One was a particular favorite 
of mine: ho ha I fought with Duncan, 
Howe, lloilhey, and Nelson ; he w^as 
with the last of these heroes when he 
fell, and he never told the story of that 
grt'at eoinmandcr’s deatli without weep¬ 
ing like a child. Oh, how 1 sympa- 
thi:>t'd with him! 

The coach now silently and slowly 
rolled across the heath: when it stopped 
at the school, I looked up at the win^ 
dow's. \ multitude of anxious and in- 
fjniring eyes seemed to ask ^ who is it? 
M horn can^he want?’ An exclamation 
of joy dircc!ted my eyes to the window 
where, all smiles and joy, stood my little 
favorite Marianne: one W'ave of her 
hand, one Avelconniig Avord—and in 
lu.ste she flew to iiicct me at the door. 

I ask.'d pci-missien for her to spend the 
day Avith me; it was granted, and she 
Avent to get ready—a young lady’s toilette 
at scliool is soon dispatched. AVe left 
tinj house to spend the day Avith one of 
my IViLiids, wlm lives in ^V"ool\Adcll bar¬ 
racks. M.arianr.e was delighted at the 
change of scene. Many liAxdy remarks 
Wire ihuAvn forth by the objects there 
priT/.nted to hcmoticc. Not a Avarlike 
name in the repository occaiTcdbut she 
had some historicMl trait to record con- 
c vning it; not a flower was noticed but 
some poetical legend was thereby recalled 
to her memory. Moore was her favo- 
rit(’, and his delightful ihapsodics were 
repeated hy her Avith a sweetness worthy 
of the aatliov. f-’lie gave me a violet— 

‘ Here/ said she, ‘ take this little flower 
and keep it for my sake; place it he- 
lAveen the leaAXs of your Lalla Rookh 
upon the lines, 

‘ And sing;! at the last its own death-lay. 

And in music and perfume dies away.’ 

I have done so.—Thus her innocent 
fancies Avandored from subject to sub¬ 
ject, and each thought gave place to an¬ 
other in the rapiil imagination of a 
lively and innocent girl, Avhose only 
sorroAVS are fugitive cares, and Avhom, 
if occasionally depressed to-day, the 
morroAv’s sun may li|^t to the brightest 
visions of happiness. These, thoughTt I, 
are thy halcyon hours—couldst tliou 
but think so. I low often in aftfer-life 
will thy memory revert witli pleasure 
to the tune Avhen thou wast a school-girl, 
Avhen the little jars of school friendship 
were thy imaginary wois, and thy great? 
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cst distress wss a disappointment in a 
new frock, or a wet afternoon that de¬ 
prived thee of a promised pleasure ! All 
these will give way to greater woes, per¬ 
haps of t% own making. Tjove may 
plant a thorn in that tender bosom, and 
leave thee to grieve in solitude, because 
there may be one who cannot or will not 
return an affection he knows not liow to 
appreciate, or who may endeavour to 
turn the interest he claims in your gene¬ 
rous heart to thedestruction of its peace, 
and of your future happiness. 

The hour of departure now arrived, 
and I was charged with a multitude of 
messages; even the cat and the bird 
claimed a place in lier remembrances ; 
and, as at parting 1 stoopetl to kiss her, 
I perceived a tear steal down her cheek: 
but, when I mounted the coach, a smile 
struggled to shine through, and ])crhaps, 
in the pleasure of recounting to her com¬ 
panions the wonders of the day, she 
forgot the pang of parting. In after-life, 
and in more trying situations, rny dear 
girl, may the cause of all thy tears be 
as easily obliterated from tby too sensi¬ 
tive mind, and may thy young and ar¬ 
dent heart only melt as now at the sor¬ 
rows of others—may all thine own be 
imaginary, and may hope and joy illu¬ 
mine the wliole prospect of thy mind's 
hemisphere! 

Some of the same party returned by 
the coach: but oh! how different now 
were their thoughts from those of the 
morning! Their bright dawning hopes 
had been blighted: a heavy sliower in 
the evening had succeeded to the bril¬ 
liant sunshine of the day. Vexed, un¬ 
comfortable, and wet, these children of 
pleasure were returning to grieve over 
disappointment and spoiled dothes. 11 
had been a real April day to tbeni, 
though it had been productive of no¬ 
thing but pleasure to W. II. L. 


SHORT OF TIIF. MAKK, OR THE MISHAPS 
OF JACK ALLBUT, 

Some philosophers haveinsisted largely 
on the disadvantages of being too hand¬ 
some, and othcrsiliave pathetically dc- 
lored the misfortunes of ugliness. Many 
ave sympathised with the sorrows of 
the short, and many have dilated on the 
miseries of the long with kindred pro¬ 
lixity. All appear to have unanimously 
agreed in coilaudation of the middle 
point between those op^iosite extremes. 


extolling in every thing the golden 
mean, as the ne pfu^v ultra of human hap¬ 
piness and perfection. 

Presumptuous as it may appear to 
differ from the unanimous judgement 
of the great lights of philosophy, 1 can¬ 
not help believing that there exists a 
certain mediocrity of exterior, far more 
prejudicial to its possessor than either 
extreme of beauty or deformity. J do 
not well know what to call it; it just 
lalls short of what it ought to be. Alen 
of this character of person arc not so 
properly bad as imperfect works. They 
are sketches or outlines, not finished 
pictures. 'I'hc shades are wanting, the 
coloring is deficient, and there is a total 
disregard of keeping. In many of her 
productions, the whole character of 
which is by no means attractive. Nature 
yet appears to have fulfille d all her in¬ 
tentions, and to have produced a com¬ 
plete work. The pigmy and the giant 
may be perfect beings each in their kind. 
Even in the most ordinary or even ugly 
beings, there is often a consistency which 
in-eyents the feeling of utter dissatis¬ 
faction. In the sable complexion and 
angular proportions of the negro, there 
is not less liarmony than in the waving 
lines and roseate bloom of Circassian 
beauty. Nature had a certain model 
for each, and she has worked up to 
it in hotli. She has given us, it is 
true, a more pleasing specimen of her 
powers in the second instance than 
in the first; but wc cannot avoid feel¬ 
ing that she has as completely effected 
all that she intended in the one as in 
the other. AVe desire no sipcrt/lc altera¬ 
tion in either. The idea of improve¬ 
ment never enters our heads. We do 
not wish to see an aquiline nose or a 
rosy check upon the negro. A\^c feel 
that the work is perfect, however dis¬ 
agreeable. But, in the case of the un¬ 
lucky vbauches to which 1 have alluded, 
it is quite otherwise. In them nature 
appears to have intended sometliing good, 
and to have beguniwith care, but, grow¬ 
ing tired, to have stopped short in the 
mitlst of her o]>crations, or rather to have 
hurried over the details of the work with 
a slovenly rajffdity. We contemplate 
such productions with a feeling of re¬ 
gret and dissatisfaction. Wo are eoiary 
that so little has been done where so 
much was attempted. . 

My friend Jack Allbut was precisely 
a piece of work of this kind. He was 
almost all that he ought to be^ but not 
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entirely so. He was almost tallcnougli^ 
almost woll-proportiumd, almost liaml- 
soino; but in ail those particulars he 
fell short of the proper stamkrd. BtJlter 
would it have been for Jack, had he 
boeninonediabiy uj^ly or diminutive, or 
had lie possessed that consistent medio¬ 
crity of appearance between which and 
every approach to beauty the line is 
strori^e;ly marked, lint unluckily be bad 
onouj^h of the latter quality to stimulate 
tliouj^li not to satisfy bis vanity ; enouf^h 
to excite tile hope of admiration, but not 
to secure him against frequent disap¬ 
pointment. 

11 is person had, as Brown would liave 
said, its ca])abilities ; and/ whetlicr for 
his own sins or those of liis ancestors, 
he wascursccl with a genius to take ad¬ 
vantage of them. He «k‘Voted himself 
altogvihcr to the study of dress. Jlis 
talents, Avliich might have raised him to 
respectability if rightly employed, were 
wliolly directed to the im]irovement of 
his exterior, and early in lii’e he arrived 
at the uncnviublc distinction of being a 
lirst-ratc coxcomb. Five hours out of 
every day were devoted to the adorn- 
ineiit of bis person, and the principal 
part of the rest to its exhibition. 

The art of the toilette, like every 
other, is not to be completely acquired 
at once. Time and practice are requi¬ 
site for its pLi*Action, track’s first at¬ 
tempts in this way did not evince any 
extraordinary degree of skill or judge¬ 
ment, and his failures sometimes ex¬ 
posed him to v('ry ludicrous distresses. 

I Ic w.as, as I have observed, rather under 
the middle size. In the effort to appear 
tall, he acquired in walking a habit of 
springing upon bis toes, and stretching 
liis neck u])wards like a foivl in the act 
of swalloAving water. This gave him a 
fantastic and ridiculous air. Ho next 
adopted heels of a prodigious height, 
which, combining with the tigbtn- .ss of 
his boots, made him hobble in his gait, 
and produced upon his feet corns, bun- 
nions, and callosities, in all their tor¬ 
turing varieties. The consequence was, 
tliat between boot-makers, chiropodists, 
attritors, infallible salves, and unrivaled 
solvents, ho was reduced at the age of 
five and twenty to the predicament of a 
gouty cripple. 

He either had, or fancied he had, at 
one time, a t> ndcncy to grow corpulent. 
His ‘ beau ideal/ with regard to the 
)>crBon, consisted in a slender shape, and 
accordingly his clothes were made sd 
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excessively tight, that they were perpe^ 
tually bursting, .and consequently were 
very soon worn out. Alibis movements 
wore horribly impeded by this unnatural 
state of tension. He could not make a 
bow without the dislocation of a bracx?, 
or the detacliment of a button. He could 
not stoo]) to pick up a lady’s fan with¬ 
out making a vent in the knees of Ids 
brecclics. A hearty dinner was sure to 
work serious damage in his costume. 
Til winter the tenuity of his covering re¬ 
frigerated the system, and its tightness 
in summer acted as a perpetual diapho¬ 
retic. k^yiicope wiis j)roduccd by hi.s 
stays, and slrangulaiion by bis cra¬ 
vat ; a compression of the midriff re¬ 
sulted from the one, a constant cephal¬ 
algia from the other. These, however, 
were not the most ridiculous of his af¬ 
flictions. His hair vv.is inclining to red, 
though not of a disagreeable shade, but 
liis eye-brows and eye-laslu s were na¬ 
turally of an intense w-liitc. 3’lus anomaly 
he determined to rectify. He had braid 
of crude antimony as a specific for the 
(’i:;ea&c of white eye-brows, and resolved 
to try it. Tlic color it productd formed 
an absurd contrast to his hair, and to 
the eye-lashcs, which he did not venture 
to touch ; and it was laid on with so 
little skill and discretion as to be pal¬ 
pable to every observer. The skin was 
coloreil as well as the hair, and bis coun¬ 
tenance thus assumed a mingled ex¬ 
pression of ludicrous ferocity. Thus 
disguised, be went among his intimates, 
and was every-where redcived with a 
horse-laugh. 

He next triial the pencil, but with no 
better success. The skin was darkened, 
but the wiiite hairs still glistened above 
it. .After a variety of (xptriments, be 
found means to make a tolerable imita¬ 
tion of nature witli some kind of brown 
paint. Still, however, the operation of 
])ainting was tedious: if it should not 
b'‘ performed with excessive care, the 
deception might be discovered, and the 
effect w^as always liable to a casual re¬ 
moval. TV’hen he liad succeeded thus 
far, an advertisement chanced to meet 
his eye, setting forth the marvellous 
virtues of some infallible dye for the 
eye-brows and whiskers- It was to pro¬ 
duce a color natural, beautiful, and per¬ 
manent. It bade defiance to the shrewdest 
scrutiny and to all the detergent powers 
of alkaline ablution. His cars pricked 
up at the intelligence, his heart beat 
with anticipated triumph; he lost not a 
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moment in xn’ocimnp: tlic valuable liquid, 
for a bottle of he only paid the 

moderate sum of thirty shillings, lie 
was so confulent of the succees of his 
intended experiment, that he invited a 
large party of friends to dine with him at 
a coffee-house on the very day on which 
he intended to apply the liquid. He en¬ 
joyed in prospect the admiration In's ap- 
j)earancc would excite. I Sow would lie 
disj)ol the lurking doubts of some, and 
confirm the wavering faith of otliers! lie 
meant to i)iiss his hand rex)catedly across 
his brows, and complain of tlic excessive 
heat; to call for a iiai)kin to wipe in's 
forehead, and even to apply a wet cloth 
to it under the pretext of an incipient 
liead-ache. How Avould he staYtle the 
ihlidol by the result of th'.sc experi- 
inents 1 what incredulity could he proof 
against the evidence of the s uses? 

Hut alas ! those splendid day-drrauis 
were dostine<l to he rudely dissipated. 
Hc.ax>pliod the liquid, and, after the ex- 
Xiiration of an Ijonr, he went to the ghtss 
to witness its effect. j>ut oh, rvhat lan¬ 
guage can describe tlie appalling a]>pa- 
rition that hurst upon his sighi.^ His 
brows, the hair, skin, and j.artp ,’dja- 
cent, presented one blai'c of the most in¬ 
tense ciiinson. He looked like an Irish¬ 
man with tile rccoui, marks of an ahec- 
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donate shillelagh upon his temples, or li ke 
tho blood-boltcrcd ghost of llanquo. He 
tried, but inefFeetually, to remove tho san¬ 
guine stain, lie washed, he scrublicd, 
he ,scrax)t?d, all to no purpose. ()ne jiart 
of the advertisement at least was true, 
and lie found to his cost that the perma¬ 
nence of the dye was no empty boast. 
So far wa« the discoloration from yield¬ 
ing to his efforts, that every washing 
seemed to increase its depth and inten¬ 
sity. Tlic only effect of his labor was 
to add, to the dibligurement of his coun¬ 
tenance, a most violent degree of pain 
and irritation. Finding lliat it was use¬ 
less to make farther attempts for the re¬ 
moval of the stain, he shut himself in 
his room, pretended illness, and de- 
siialchcd iiotts of apology to the friends 
wdiom he had in\ited to dinner. No one 
received his notes; the gtmtJeintu met, 
and dined together at their own ex¬ 
pense : one of them indulged liiinself 
in very severe reprobation of wliat lie 
termed Jack’s ungcntlcmanly conduct, 
'rise latter heard of tliis, and, as soon as 
lie was able to app.'iir nhrond, sent a 
ehalleiigo to the GiHiuhn-. ’I'hey met, 
ami my IVieml was severely wounded, in 
the lel't shoulder. Siich wa.'. liie lesuit 
of his eccentricity! 


Tin: L’AJU). 

’'ihvAS eve, and low’ring clouds scoul’d on the earth,— 
The setting sun shone dimly in t!»c sky. 

And stain’cl the heav’ns with deep and crimjron hue. 
The? wind began to vise in fitful gusts, 

And the low thunder ruinhled forth its voice. 

There was a crag that tower’d o’er its ]'.ccr;. 

Against whose base tlie foaming torrent dash’d , 

Park beetling pines encased its rugged sides: 

^Vithin the holTows of its cavern’d lireast 

The eagle hiiilt Ids eyrie. No man e'er 

Had gain’d its height. Jhoiidly it seem’d to scorn 

The ^ benner’d ke0}>’ below, wdiere grandeur dwelt. 

Upon tlii.s crag an age<l minstrel sat 

AVith rcv’rend look undainUcilly serene: 

llis head was white with age; from his pale face 

A sad cxiiression gleam’d—’tivas tinged with grief 

Unutterably deep; his left liand grasp’d 

Ilis harp; Ids right upheld his hoary head 

In attitude of thought; his dark blue eye 

Was fix’d intensely on the waves below. , 

‘ 'fhe wdiid came sighing through the harp, and bore 
Upon its wings a wild yet ’witching strain. 

The minstrel gave a melancholy start, 

Then waked Ids harp, and, with a swellitig brirst 
Of harmony that chased the eagles* sloop. 
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.Pour*d out the volume of bis soul in song; 

^ The mighty are tleach and the helpless are low— 
The wine from the goblet no longer shall flow. 

In its stead human gore the fell demons shall quaff. 
And the blood shall distil from the horrid jaw's laugh. 
Hark! the Aviml comes rattling on— 

Now the bloody deed's begun ! 

Woman's cry avails her nought; 

Death and vengeance have been bought! 

IIcH's foul fiends now act their part, 
lla! they strike his noble heart. 

See! befalls! his life-blood flows. 

And death's dark shades around liim close. 

I lark! the matron's rending screams! 

Oh ! her heart's gore hubhlhig streams:— 

Now in death's arms they silent sleep; 

(iyc is there their doom to weep. 

Lmhappy fate, that 1 should sec 
This direful scene of agony ! 

Now the fiends the vassals kill; 

<Tiory slaughter drinks her fill: 

The high and vaulted hall rebounds 
With the yell of these hell-hounds: 

Their crimson swords with blood are reeking; 

I5ut who is he they now are seeking? 

5See ! they range the eastle roiind, 

'flicy search in vain,—^his robe is found ! 

But the swt‘et infant son has fled. 
fTnnumher'd with the tombless dead, 
lie breathes afar from these alarms 
Kncradleil in his nurse's arms ; 

She has escap'd from death and strife, 

And saved ht?r young lord's valued life. 

Now the flames .are mounting wide ! 

Now on the clouds they fiery ride ! 

Now they fasten on the towers ! 

Now they scar the leafy bowers ! 

Now with ire tlioy furious rave— 

The murderer's boast—the victims' grave! 


Future years now pass me by 

As yon dark clouds wend through the sky; 

'fhe ravening wolf has prowl'd the walls, 

And the raven croaks in the lonely halLs. 

The voice of revelry is mute; 

And, instead of the harp’s sweet tone, is heard 
The ominous cry of the night's lone tod. 

Brighter themes now claim my lay. 

The doleful night has turn'd to day ; 

There are nobles and knights of high degree. 

And the flower and pride of chivalry; 

There are peerless dames of matchless charms 
To greet with smiles the honor'd in arms; 

There arc beaming e^es and fiery glances 
For lad^s love to shiver lances— . 

And all that is splendid, and all that is fair. 

And all that is gorgeous and splendid, are there. 

o 
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Verses to a married Lady, 

There is a knight with steed and rein 
Now bounds upon the battle plain; 

Pie is that son which Heaven preserv'd. 

For whom revenge has been reserv’d; 

And he hath challeng’d the trait’rous knight 
To the combat fierce, to deadly fight. 

And the hour of strife is ready and nigh. 

And the knights prepare their prowess to try. 

The trumpets sound with awful breath. 

Heralding the doom of death; 

The beatings of the heart are hush’d, 

For the warriors to the strife have rush'd. 

Hark ! their charge is like the thunder; 

See! their shields are rent asunder; 

Their shining brands like meteors flash, 

And their steel arms incessant clash; 

Purple gore o’erspreads the plain, 

Issuing from every vein; 

The youth has cleft the traitor's casque; 

P'inish now thy glorious task. 

He faints! he faints! the murderer falls! 

And the young victor on him calls. 

His foul and damning acts to name! 

Recreant to knighthood and to fame ; 

He speaks, he dies, the deed is done ! 

Murder’s reveal’d I the battle’s won.' 
«««««« 

Night cast her sable shade o'er heaven and earth— 

The song of prophecy was heard no more; 

That harp was silent! and the bard that waked 
The wild eventful strains had vanished. 

J. Lvathwick. 


VERSES TO A MARRIED LADY ; 

hy the Author of the ‘ River 'Derwent* 

Wert thou unmarried, lady! it were meet 
(In duty bounden, as a son of song) 

That I should lay such tributes at thy feet 
As must to grace and beauty still belong. 

With store of compliments of newest make. 

And patented for gallantry's own sake. 

Thine eyes—^but wherefore eyes ?—the luminaries 
Which in thy countenance so mildly shine, 

Should then, by fancy's talisman vagaries. 

Be metjamorphos'd into stars divine. 

That sparkling in an atmosphere serene 
Should mock the bright orbs of the Paphian queen! 

Thy cheeks, more blooming than the rose or peach, 

Thy brow, more spotless than North Geor^an plains. 
Should l^rrow similes and forms of speech. 

Mocking each mortal rhetorician's pains; 

And tropes, all marshal'd with poetic skill. 

Should gallop forth obedient to my wilL 

But, since maternal cares have won for thee 
Praise for the virtues which but mothers know. 

All useless would such recc^itions be. 

Of tales oft told by many a youthBil b^u. 
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And^ doubtless^ thought of as a passing word 
By parents utter'd, and by wisdom heard. 

But truce to raillery—though thou lovest it well— 

1 dare not, though 1 would, such words declare. 

Me suits it better the delight to tell 

With which thy hospitable board I share, 

A stranger visitant, but welcom'd here 

With friendly voice, and still more friendly cheer. 

Long be thou happy in thy children's love. 

And they in thine! and as a mother's care 
Ts best repaid when they unfetter'd move 
Jn path of duty, may they ever share 
The smiles which now they bask in 'neath the sky, 

All sunny bright with hours of infancy! 

I know not whether J may farther urge 
My stumbling Pegasus, or here must stop. 

As if upon decorum's utmost verge. 

I would not leap down from yon steejilc-top, 

Lest I should break my neck upon the way;— 

And that would spoil ray pleasure for the day. 

So, fearing lest in this I may offend, 

I draw the bit, and willingly dismount, 

Making of my adventurous course an end. 

But not before 1 silently recount 
'i^'he kind attentions shown by thee and thine. 

And treasur'd up within this heart of mine- W. B. C. 


TKAVELS IN SCANDINAVIA, 

/)!/ Edward Daniel Clarke, LL, D. 

4to. 1823. 

On a former occasion we paid that 
tribute of respect which was due to the 
merit of this esteemed and respectable 
divine; and we now think it our duty 
to take notice of those literary remains 
which were found in his library, forming 
an useful supplement to his interesting 
Travels. He has made his last journey, 
and gone to another country, from whose 
bourne he will not return to gladden the 
eyes of his mortal friends. 

The volume opens with an account of 
Christiania, the present capital of Nor¬ 
way, where, amidst some remains of bar¬ 
barism, a considerable degree of civili¬ 
sation may be found. The connexions 
of that country with Great-Britain tend 
to the maintenance of this civilisation; 
and the progress of refinement has not 
(as in England) destroyed that hospi¬ 
tality whi cm is the virtue of barbarians. 
The house of Mr. Anker, and its varied 
contents, were at the service of every 
decent stranger; and he treated Dr. 
Clarke with the greatest respect. Our 


author's account of this gentleman's 
establishment is curious:—^ In Mr. 
Anker’s library, public lectures were de¬ 
livered to the young Norwegians by him¬ 
self and others. The following Words 
were inscribed in large letters over the 
door of this apartment: docendo in§- 
ciMus*. Here we saw a complete ap¬ 
paratus for philosophical and mecha¬ 
nical purposes, the work of Nairne and 
Blunt of London; astronomical instru¬ 
ments, globes, and a museum of anti¬ 
quities, and of natural history, contain¬ 
ing minerals, shells, &c. ^ I must send 

to England,' said he, * for almost every 
thing: all the linen of my family is sent 
annually to London to be washed.' And 
when we observed that the stock of linen 
must be very large to admit such au ar¬ 
rangement, he added, * that it was ab¬ 
solutely necessary to have a large stock 
of every thing in Norway, and each man 
must keep it within his own stores.'— 
^ We cannot,' said he, ^ go to market, or 
to shops, as you do in English towns: 
here, tnose who would live handsomely 

* By teaching, wc learn. 
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must collect into their otrn warehouses, 
from all parts of the world, whatsoever 
they may have occasion tor, from the 
flour of which they make their bread, 
to the bcef^ the pork, the poultry, and all 
the stores necessary for a whole year's 
consumption/ Tliis makes living in 
Norway perhaps more expensive' than in 
any other ])art of Europe. Mr. i\nker 
told us that he had thirty servants on 
hisown cstahlishnu-nt, and that his bro¬ 
ther kept sixty. The fa<*l consurm’d on 
his premises, Jor the number of difterent 
stoves, amounted to about four times as 
much as a nobleman’s family w'ould con¬ 
sume in (k)p('nhageii; and wc were ra¬ 
ther surprised to hear him say that fire¬ 
wood w'as an expensive article, in such 
a region of timber. But horses consti¬ 
tute the article of heaviest expenditure 
to a gentleman in Norway, owing to the 
general high price of hay, which had 
been particularly scarce during the last 
spring. The common price of liay ave¬ 
raged about five pounds a ton ; this year 
the price had heendouhlt'd ; and indeed 
it could hardly be had for money. Mr. 
Anker’s stud amounted to twenty horses 
for pleasure, besides draught-horses; and 
he had eight or ten carriages. The great 
preparation for the year’s consumption 
in ('l)ristiania, as in all the rest of Nor¬ 
way, is made in the autumn. The sea¬ 
son of slaughter, for the supply of tin; 
whole winter, takes place in the moni h of 
October ; and the number of cattle killed 
on this occasion is astonisliing. 'I’he small¬ 
est and most private families salt a ccrt'iin 
cyiantity; but in the larger houses it is 
a work of peculiar exertion, especially 
for the mistress. To become a good 
Norwegian wife, a lady must absolutely 
be educated in Norway. The mistress 
of each family presides over all the au¬ 
tumnal hoarding of provisions, and in 
person directs every operation. In one 
morning that we called upon Mr. Anker, 
eighteen bullocks hatl been slaughtered, 
and his stock was not by any me ans 
complete. Some of the meat is pickl<*d; 
the rest dried. The fat is melted into 
tallow, and nothing wasted. Even the 
blood is saved.* 

We read with regret the account of 
the melancholy state of some parts of 
Norway. In Wenneland, for instance, 
* tile peasants were all in black, as if for 
a general mourning ; and this costume, 
added to their poverty and the sterile 
aspect of the country, had a melancholy 
appearance. We hardly entered a house 


without Seeing some lamentable object, 
cither sick or defornicel. I'lie soil itself 
is of a nature to bid defiance to culti¬ 
vation : it coiisisis of loose masses of 
stone, which can neithe r removed 
nor rendered in any way productive. It 
setuned to b ' the very rt^gion of poverty 
and ik'spair, denuded and smitten by 
the hand of Heaven. In perusing the 
inanuscri])t journal of a friend who had 
traveled the same route only three 
months before, we found similar obser¬ 
vations made as to tlie melancholy aspect 
of all this district, and to the impres¬ 
sions made upon his mind upon seeing 
all the inhabitants dressed in black 
clothes.* 

l^rocecding into Sweden, Dr. Clarke 
was anxious to visit the iron mines of 
Persherg. I’hc? a])proacli to this spot 
was terrific:—‘ There is no place (he 
says) whdc human labor is exhibited 
under circuTnstances more tremendously 
striking. As wc drew near to the wide 
and open abyss, a vast and sudden pro¬ 
spect of yawning caverns and of* [)ro<li- 
gious machinery prepared us for the de¬ 
scent. Wc approached rho edge of the 
dreadful gulf whence the ore is raised, 
and ventured to look down, standing 
upon tlie verge of a sort of plalform, 
constructed over it in sncli manner as to 
command a view into the gr at opening as 
fftr*as till* eye eouUl penetrate iiiiiidst its 
gloomy depths: for, to the sight, it is 
bottomless. Immense buckets, su'^-iicntled 
by rattling chains, were passing uj) and 
down: and we could perceive ladders 
scaling all the inward precipices, upon 
which the work-people, reduced by their 
distance to pigmies in size, were ascend¬ 
ing and ilesceiiding. Far below the ut¬ 
most of these figures a deep and gaping 
gulf, the mouth of the lowest pit, was, 
by its darkness, rendered impervious 
to the view. - From the spot where we 
stood, down to the place where the buck¬ 
ets were filled, the distance might be 
about seventy-five fathoms ; and, as soon 
as any of these buckets emerged from the 
gloomy cavity, or until they entered it in 
their descent, they were visible; but be-* 
low this point they were liid in dark¬ 
ness. I’he clanking of the chains, the 
groaning of the pumps,, the hallooing of 
the miners, the creaking of the blocks 
and wheels, the trampling of horses, the 
heating of the hammers, and the loud and 
frequent subterraneous thunder from the 
blasting of the rocks by gunpowder, in 
the midst of all this scene of excavation 
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and uproar, produced an cfTcCt wlUch no 
stranger can behold unmoved/ 

I'he danger ol* the descent alarmed 
even the bold mineralogist; and he de¬ 
rived little consolation from the remark 
of one of the miners, tliat a ’woman 
had fallen as she was descending to 
her work. Being asked wliatln'came of 
her, one of the guides, slapping liis hand 
forcildy against liis thigli, as if to illus¬ 
trate the manner of tlie catastrophe, said, 
she became (/;i////iY/Av/)a luncake. ''I’his 
reminds ns of the cool answer of an Kii- 
glisli ferry-man, who, being asked whe¬ 
ther people Avore not somediin's lost in 
the ])assage, exclaimed, ‘ lasf /’ oh no— 
a friend of mine was lately drowned 
liere ; but he was the next day/ 

J)r. Clarke and his companions pene¬ 
trated to the bottom of the mine—‘ Here 
(bo says) we had no sooner arrived, 
than our conductors, taking each of us 
hy the arm, hurried us along, through 
regions of ‘ thick-ribbed ice' and dark¬ 
ness, into a vaulted level, through which 
Ave Avere to pass into the principal cham- 
hcr of the mine. The noise of eoiintkss 
luiuuners, all in vehement action, in¬ 
creased as AVvi crept along this levid ; 
until at length, subduing every other 
sound, we could no longer hear each 
other speak, noLAvithstaiiiling our ut¬ 
most efforts. At this moment, Ave were 
uslicred into a prodigious cavern, Avhcnce 
tho isouiuls proceedt'd; and hero, amidst 
falling Avaters, tumbling rocks, steam, 
ice, and gunpowdtr, about tifly miners 
were in the very height of ihc'ir einploy- 
numl. The magnitiule of the cavern, 
over all parts of Avhich their labors were 
going on,-was alone sullicitnt to prove 
that the iron ore is not deposited in veins, 
but in beds. Above, below, on cATry 
side, and in cA^ery nook of this fearful 
dungeon, glimmering tapers disclosed 
the grim and anxious countenances of 
tile miners. They were now driving holts 
of iron into the rocks, to bore cavities 
for the gunpowder, for blasting. Scarcely 
had we recovered from tlie stupefaction 
occasioned by our first introduction into 
this PandaemoTiium, Avlien avo bobeld, 
close to ns, hags more horrible than per¬ 
haps it is possible for any other female 
figures to exhibit, liolding their dim 
quivering tapers to OAir facies, and bel¬ 
lowing in our ears. One of the same 
sisterhood, snatohiug a ligiUi^l splinter 
of deal, darted to the spot where Ave 
stood, Avith eyes inilamed and distilling 
rheum, herdiair clotted with mud, dugs 


naked and pendulous; and such a face, 
andsuch hideous yells, as it is impossibie 
to describe:— 

-‘ Black it stood as nl^ht. 

Fierce as ten furies, terrible as hell/- 

If we could have heard what she said, 
we should not have comprehended a syl¬ 
lable : Imt as several other Parras, equally 
Gorgoniauin their aspect, passed swiftly 
by us, hastening tumultuously towards 
the entrance, v/e began to perceive, that 
if AA'e remained loAiger in our present si¬ 
tuation, Mranns might indeed cut short 
the tlireads of our existence; for the 
noivse of tlic hammers had now ceased, 
and a tremendous blast was near the 
point of its explosion. ITe had scarcely 
rctvacid Avith all speed our steps along 
the level, and Avere beginning to ascend 
Llie ladders, Avlicn the full volume of the 
thunder readied us, as if roaring with 
greater vehemence because ]'ent amongst 
tlie crfishing rocks, Avheiice, being rever¬ 
berated over all the mine, it seemed to 
shake the earth itself Avith its terrible 
vibrations/ 

'i’he stiii more famous mine of Fahliiii, 
in D.ileeavlia, is dcscriiicd AAuth spirit 
and Avith scientific accuracy : hut we pass 
on to a subject more generally interesting 
to our fair read its, —a nuptial festival.— 
At Iledmora, ‘ Ave heard the sound of 
musical instruments, as if a band were 
apjiroacliing; and presently two carts, 
bearing the performers, and filled with 
oth(;r men and AA^omeii, decorated with 
ribands and a variety of gaudy trinkets, 
entered the yerd of tlu‘ inn. The ap¬ 
pearance of these merry-makers Ava^ 
most grotesque. Each cart Avas con¬ 
ducted by a single liovsc, upon which sato 
the driver, more tlian ^lialf-seas OA^er,* 
])Iaying upon a fiddle, the most common 
instrument of Norway and Sweden. The 
carts w\Te crammed with boors of both 
sexes, having their hats and elotlies he- 
<lizLnod with nuptial favors, who, Avith 
tho most ludicrous giimaces, some 
fiddling, Olliers singmg, Avere endeavour¬ 
ing to express tlieir rude mirtii by all 
sorts of gestures and no’ses. 'Fhcy had 
been to a wedding tho day before,—Sun¬ 
day, asked tliein to dance, and 

they consented, upon the condition of 
our treating each of them A\dth a drain 
of their favorite beverage, Swedish 
brandy flavored with aniseed. The av hole 
party then prepared to exhibit their agi¬ 
lity ; and we expected to ho gratified 
Avith a sight of the curious olil provincial 
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dance of the Dalecarlians. But they 
began with waltzes; and, after swinging 
each other in whirls witli a degree of 
violence that made an approach rather 
dangerous, ended in the graver measures 
and attitudes of the minuet, which we 
found better suited to the sort of doubt¬ 
ful equilibrium maintained by most of 
them: with the minuets the dance ended.' 

The Swedes arc justly represented 
by our author as a friendly and good- 
humored people, particularly toward 
strangers ; but a person who has a regard 
to delicacy would perhaps be otfended or 
disgusted at the srrossnvss of their hospi¬ 
tality.—^ AVhen Englishmen are invited 
to dine with the inhabitants Stocks 
kolm '29 it is a constant practice to pre¬ 
pare a quantity of wliat is called roast 
beef for their reception at table: and the 
opinion which all foreigners have, that 
we cannot dine without a copious allow¬ 
ance of animal food, especially of beef, 
is very diverting. The host gathers con¬ 
sequence to himself in having provided 
this kind of diet, and, smiling at his 
guests, calls out, in an emphatical tone, 

* rosbif* (for so it is generally written 
and pronounced), as the mangled heap 
of flesh which bears this name is handed 
round; not having the smallest resem¬ 
blance to any thin; so called in Pmg- 
land, hut consistin., of lumps of meat 
piled upon a dish, tough, stringy, and 
covered Avith grease. Of this if you do not 
eat heartily, offence is sure to he givem. 
In fact, if an Englishman wish to render 
himself agreeable to the Swedish gentry, 
he ought to prepare himself by fasting 
for at least two entire days before he 
visits them. If he do not devour every 
thing that they set before him, and Avith 
a degree of voraciousness proportioned 
to their good wishes for his making a 
hearty meal, he Avill never give satis¬ 
faction.' 

In a voyage from Stockholm to the 
isle of Aland, Dr. Clarke and his com¬ 
panions were in great danger of ship¬ 
wreck ; but they arrived safely on the 
island, and had various opportunities of 
witnessing the free, unconstrained, and 
indelicate manners of the people. The 
post-house of Vardo, in this respect, 
furnished a striking scene.—^ A more 
curious sight could hardly be imagined.^ 
At our entrance, nobody was up. The 
members of the family iield a conversa¬ 
tion with our boatmen, but we saw none 
of them. The floor of the only room 
they had, and of which we had taken 


possession, was covered with stt'aAV and 
sedge, according to the custom of the 
country at (Christmas, and once a prac¬ 
tice, even in tile king's liouses, in England. 
Peepingfrom behind their hiding-places, 
as soon as they perceived that strangers 
had entered this apartment, they were 
all stin*ing: and presently there fell out 
from every side of the room the naked 
figures of men, women, hoys, and girls, 
Avho had been piled in tiers one above 
another, as in a ship's cabin: being con¬ 
cealed from view by so many sheep-.skins, 
Avhicb Avorc suspended as curtains before 
their cots. This motley gi'oupc, amount¬ 
ing in all to thirteen persons, Avithout a 
rag to cover them, squatted themse lves 
upon the floor in the middle of thetham- 
ber, and began altogether the business 
of their brief toilette. The women put on 
two pairs of Avoollen hose, and over these 
a pair of greasy boots. The toilette 
being ended, they all, Avith one accord, 
began to blow their noses into the palms 
of their hands, and to Avipe them upon 
their clothes. Then the men kindled 
their tobacco-pipes; am' 
haAvking and spitting commenced. Nor 
were the Avomcn unoccupied: for, a 
large fire being lighted, the females of 
the family quietly took up their petti¬ 
coats, and sate before it, very leisurely 
gartering their stockings. This being 
done, a girl now handed round their 
breakfast: it consisted of, first, a dram 
to each person, served in a small silver 
cup; secondly, a portion of black bis¬ 
cuit, with about two ounces of fresh 
butter. At this meal they sate, without 
ceremony or order, each where and Avith 
whom lie pleased, chatting and laughing 
in groupes, apparently contented ancl 
happy. It was rather neAv, to see mo¬ 
thers with their children at their breasts 
disengage their tender infants from the 
nipple, to pour down theirl iltlo throats 
a portion of the dram which came to the 
mother's share; but still more remark- 
a))Ie to see these young dram-drinkers 
lick their lips, roll their eyes about, and 
stretch out their miny hands, as craving 
more,—showing now accustomed they 
were to this beverage.' 

1'his inattention to decorum may rea¬ 
sonably be blamed, and this habit of 
driiikinjj is also censurable; but the 
moral virtues are by no means extinct 
among these islanders, and their exterior 
respect for relijdon is evinced by^ the 
fulness of their couj^cgalions at the per¬ 
formance of divine service. ' 
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KO. V. 

THE COW.SLIF-nALL. 

May 16 . —There are moments in life 
when, without any visible or immediate 
cause, the spirits sink and fail, as it were, 
under the mere pressure of existence: 
moments of unaccountable depression, 
when one is weary of one’s very thoughts, 
haunted by images that will not depart— 
images many and various, but all pain¬ 
ful ! friends lost, or changed, or dead! 
hopes disappointed even in their accom¬ 
plishment; fruitless regrets, powerless 
wishes, doubt and fear, self-distrust, and 
self-disapprobation ! They who have 
known these feelings, (and who is there 
so happy as not to have known some of 
them ? ) will understand why Alfieri be¬ 
came powerless, and Froissart dull; and 
why even needle-work, that most ef¬ 
fectual sedative, that grand soother and 
composer of woman’s distress, fails to 
comfort me to-day. 1 will go out into 
the air this cool pleasant afternoon, and 
try what that will do. I fancy that exer¬ 
cise, or exertion of any kind, is the true 
specific for nervousness. ‘ Fling but a 
stone, the giant dies.' 1 will go to the 
meadows! the beautiful meadows ! and 
1 will have all my materials of ha]ipi- 
ness, Lizzy and May, and a basket for 
flowers, and we will make a cowslip-ball, 

* Did you ever see a cowslip-ball, my 
hizzy ?’—^ No.’—^ Come away then; 
make haste! run, Lizzy!’ 

And on we go fast, fast! down the 
road, across the lea, past the workhouse, 
along the great pond, till we slide into 
the deep narrow lane, whose hedges 
seem to meet over the water, and win 
our way to the little farm-house at the 
end. ‘ Through the farm-yard, Lizzy; 
over the gate: never mind tlie cows; 
they are quiet enough.’ ^ 1 don’t mind'em,’ 
said miss boldly and truly, and 

with a proud anronted air, displeased at 
being thought to mind any thing, and 
showing by her attitude and manner 
some design of proving her courage by 
an attack on the largest of the herd, in 
the shape of a pull by the tail. 
don’t mind ’em.*—* I know you don’t, 
Lizzy; but let them alone, and don’t 
chase the turkey-cock. Come to me, 
my dear T and, for a wonder, Lizzy came. 

In the mean time my other pet, May¬ 
flower, had also gotten into a scrape. 
She had driven about a huge unwieldy 
sow, till the animal’s grunting had dis¬ 


turbed the repose of a still more enormous 
Newfoundland dog, the guardian of the 
yard. Out he sallied growling from the 
depth of his kennel, erecting his tail, 
and shaking his long chain. May’s at¬ 
tention was instantly diverted from the 
sow to this new playmate, friend or foe, 
she cared not which; and he of the ken¬ 
nel, seeing his charge unhurt and out of 
danger, was at leisure to observe the 
charms of his fair enemy, as she fro¬ 
licked round him, always beyond the 
reach of his chain, yet always with the 
natural instinctive coquetry of her sex, 
alluring him to the pursuit which she 
knew to be vain. I never saw a prettier 
flirtation. At last the noble animal, 
wearied out, retired to the inmost re¬ 
cesses of his habitation, and would not 
even approach her when she stood right 
before the entrance. You arc properly 
served. May. Come along, Lizzy. Across 
this wheat-fleld, and now over the gate. 
Stop! let me lift you down. No jump¬ 
ing, no breaking of necks, Lizzy 1 And 
here we are in the meadows, and out of 
the world.' Robinson Crusoe, iu his 
lonely island, had scarcely a more com¬ 
plete or a more beautiful solitude. ‘ 
These meadows consist of a double 
row of small enclosures of rich grass¬ 
land, a mile or two in length, sloping 
down from high arable gi*ounds on either 
side to a little nameless brook that 
winds between them, with a course 
whicli in its infinite variety, clearness, 
and rapidity, seems to emulate the bold 
rivers of the north, of whom, far more 
than of our lazy southern streams, our 
rivulet presents a miniature likeness. 
Never was water more exquisitely trick¬ 
sy :—now darting over the bright peb¬ 
bles, sparkling and flashing in the fight 
with a bubbling music, as sweet and 
wild as the song of the woodlark: now 
stretching quietly along, giving back the 
rich tufts of the golden marsh-marygolds 
which grow on its margin; now sweeping 
round a fine reach of green grass, rising 
steeply into a high mound, a mimic pro¬ 
montory, whilst the other side sinks soft¬ 
ly away, like some tiny bay, and the 
water flows between, so clear, so wide, 
so sliallow, that Lizzy, longing for ad¬ 
venture, is sure she could cross unwet¬ 
ted,—now dashing through two sand¬ 
banks, a torrent deep and narrow, which 
May clears at a bound; now sleeping 
half-hidden beneath tlie alders and haw¬ 
thorns and wild roses with which Uie 
banks are so profusely and variously 
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IWngecl, whilst flags lilies, and other 
aquatic plants, almost cover the surface 
of the stream. In good truth it is a 
beautiful brook; and one that ^V^altoii 
himself niiglu have sitten by and loved, 
for trout are there; wc sec them as they 
dart up the strt'ain, and hear and start 
at the sudden plunge when they spring 
to the surface for the summer Hies. 
Isaac Walton would have loved our brook 
and our quiet inefjdows; they breathe 
the very spirit of his own peacefulness, 
a soothing quietude that sinks into tlie 
soul. There is no path through them, 
not one; wo might wander through them 
a whole spring day, and not see a trace 
of human habitation. They belong to a 
number of small proprietors, who allow 
each other access tlirough their respective 
grounds, from pure kintlness and neigh¬ 
bourly feeling, a privilege never abused: 
and the fields on the other side of the 
water arc readied by a rough plank, or 
a tree thrown across, or some such homely 
bridge. Wc ourselves possess one of the 
most beautiful; so that the strange plea¬ 
sure of ])roporty, that instinct which 
makes Lizzy delight in her broken doll, 
and May in the bare bone whidi she has 
Xiilfered from the kennel of her recreant 
admirer of Newfoundland, is added to 
the other charms of this enchanting 
scenery; a strange pleasure it is, wlu n 
one so poor as I can feel it! Perhaps it 
is felt most by the iioor, with the rich it 
may be less intense—too much dilliised 
and spread out,becoming tlnn,as it were, 
by expansion, like leaf-gold; the little 
of the poor may be not only more ine- 
cious, but more pleasant to them: cer- 

* Walking along thc.ic meadows one blight 
sunny afternoon, a year or two back, and ra¬ 
ther later in the season, 1 had an opportunity of 
observing a curious circumstance in natuial 
history. Standing close to the edge of the 
stream, I remarked a singular appuaiance on a 
large tuft of flags. It looked like bunches 
of flowers, the leaves of which seemed dark, 
yet transparent, intermingled with brilliant 
tubes of bright blue or shining green. On 
examining this phenomenon more closely, it 
turned out to be several dusters of dragon¬ 
flies, just emerged from their deformed chry. 
salis state, and still torpid and motionless from 
the wetness of their filmy wings Half an 
hour later we returned to the spot, ai.d tliey 
were gone. We had seen tlicni at the very 
moment when beauty was complete and ani¬ 
mation dormant. I have since round a nearly 
similar account of this curious process in M.. 
Binglcy's very entertaining work, called * Ani¬ 
mal Biogftiphy.' 


tainly that bit of glrassy and blossomy 
earth, with its green knolls and tufted 
bushes, its old pollards wreathed with 
ivy, and its bright and babbling waters, 
is very dear to me. But I must always 
have loved these meadows, so fresh, and 
cool, and delicious to the eye and to the 
tread, full of cowslips, and of all vernal 
flowers: Shakspeare's Song of Spring 
bursts irrepressibly from our lips as we 
step on them ; 

‘ When dairies pied and violets blue. 

And lady-smocks all silver white. 

And cuckoe-buds of yellow liue. 

Do paint the meadows with delight, 

The cuckoo then on every tree—* 

^ Cuckoo! cuckoo!’ cried Eliza, break¬ 
ing in with her clear childish voice; and 
immediately, as if at her call, the real 
bird, from a neighliouring tree (for these 
meadows are dotted with timbcjr like a 
park), began to echo my lovely little 
girl, ^ cuckoo! cuckoo!' I have a pre¬ 
judice very unpastoral and unpoetical 
(but I cannot help it, I have many such), 
against this ^harbinger of spring/ His 
note is so monotonous, so melancholy; 
and then the" hoys mimic him ; one hears 
‘ cuckoo! cuckoo!' in dirty streets,amongst 
smoky houses, and the hir<l is hated for 
faults not his OAvn. Kut prejudices of 
taste, likings and dislikinps, are not al¬ 
ways vanquishahle by reason; so, to 
escape the serenade from the tree, wliich 
promised to be of considerable duration, 
(wlieii once that eternal song begins, on 
it goes ticking like a clock)—to escape 
that noise I determined to excite an¬ 
other, and challenged Lizzy to a cowslip- 
ggthcring; a trial of skill and speed, 
to see Avhicli should soonest fill her 
basket. My stratagem succeeded com¬ 
pletely. ^V'hat scrambling, what shouting, 
what glee from Lizzy! twenty cuckoos 
might have sung unheard wliilst she was 
pulling her own flowers, and stealing 
mine, and laughing, screaming, and talk¬ 
ing through all. 

At last the baskets were filled, and 
Lizzy declared victor: and down we sate, 
on the brink of the stream, under a 
spreading hawthorn, just disclosing itn 
own jicarly buds, and vsurrounded with 
the rich and enameled flowers of tlie 
wild hyacinth, blue and white, to make 
our cowslip ball. Every one knows the 
process; to hip off the tuft of florets just 
below tlie top of the stalky and hang each 
cluster nicely balanced across a ribandi 
till you have a long string like a garland ; 
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then to press them closely together and 
tie them tightly np. Wo went on very 
prosperously, as people say 

of a ^oung lady’s drawing, or a French¬ 
man s £ngli6h> or a woman’s tragedy, or 
the poor little dwarf who works without 
fingers, or the ingenious sailor who writes 
with his toes, or generally of any per¬ 
formance which is accomplished by means 
seemingly inadequate to its production. 
To be sure we met with a few accidents. 
First, Lizzy spoiled nearly all her cows¬ 
lips by snapping them off too short; so 
there was a fresh gathering: in the next 
place May overset my full basket, and 
sent the blossoms floating, like so many 
fairy favors, down the brook. Gathering 
the third: -then when we were going on 
pretty steadily, jmst as we had made a 
superb wTeath, and were thinking of 
tying it together, Lizzy, who held the 
riband, caught a glimpse of a gorgeous 
butterfly, all brown and red and pur])le, 
and skipping off to pursue the new ob¬ 
ject, let go her hold; so all our treasures 
were abroad again. At last, however, 
by dint of taking a branch of alder as a 
substitute for Lizzy, and hanging the 
basket in a pollard-ash, out of sight of 
May, the cowslip-ball wastinished. What 
a concentration of fragrance and beauty 
it was! golden and sweet to satiety! 
rich to sight, and touch, and smell! 
Lizzy was enchanted, and ran off with 
her prize, hiding amongst the trees in 
the very coyness of ecstasy, as if any 
human eye, even mine, 'W4)uld bo a re¬ 
straint on her innocent raptures. 

In the mean while 1 sate listening, not 
to my enemy the cuckoo, but to a whole 
concept of nightingales, scarcely inter¬ 
rupted by any moaner bird, answering 
and vying with each other in those short 
delicious strains which arc to the ear as 
roses to the eye; those snatclics of lovedy 
sound wliich come across us aa airs from 
heaven. Pleasant thoughts, delightful 
aaSodations, awoke as I listened; and al¬ 
most unconsciously I repeated to myself 
the beautiful story of the Lutist and the 
Nightingale, from Ford’s Lover’s Me¬ 
lancholy. Here it is, Is there in English 
poetry any thing finer ? 

' 'posing ftroirt Italy to Osecce, tlw tales 
Which’poets of ftn elder thne havo fcirjii'd 
their Tempo, Iwcd in me 
pfoire oC.viaitip^ that Paradise. 

To Theaaaly i.eauie, pnd Uvnig pri^-ate. 

Without acqiuiutance of more sweet companions 
Than: th6 old imbates to my love, iny thouglita, 

I dby hy *l»y ftequenthil aileiit proves 
And solitary walks. One mornitip; early 

VOIi. IV. 


This accident encounter'd me: 1 heard 
The sweetest and most ravishing contentior 
That art or nature ever were at strife in, 

A sound of music touch’d mine ears, or ratxiv 
Indeed entranced my soul: as I stole nearer. 
Invited by the melody, 1 saw 
This youth, this fair-faced youth, upon his Iqtc 
With strains of strange variety and harmony 
Proclaiming, as it seem'd, so bold a challenge 
To the clear choristers of the woods, the birds. 
That, as they flock’d about him, all stood silent, 
Wond’riug at what tlicy heard. I wonder'd too: 

A niglitingale. 

Nature's best skiU’d musician, undertakes 
The challenge; and for every several strain 
The well-shaped youth could touch, she sang him 
doAvn. 

He could not run diviaum with more art 
Upon his quaking instrument than she. 

The nightingale, did with lier various notes 
Reply to. 

Some time thus spent, the young man grew at last 
Into a pretty anger, that a bird. 

Whom art had never taught cliffs, moods, or notes, 
Sliould vie with him for mastery, whose study 
Had busied many hours to perfect practice. 

To end the controversy, in a rapture 
Upon his instrument he plays so swiftly 
So many voluntaries, and so quick. 

That there was curiosity and cunning. 

Concord in discord, liucb of differing method 
Meeting in one full centre cf delight. 

The bird (ordain’d to be 
Music's first martyr) strove to imitate 
These several sounds; which when her warbling 
throat 

Failed in, for grief down dropt she on his lute. 
And brake her heart. It ivas the quaintest sadness 
To see the conqiicTOr upon her hearse 
To weep a funeral elegy of tears. 

He looks upon the trophies of his art. 

Then sjgli’d, then wip’d his eyes; then sigh’d, and 
cry’d, 

' Alas! poor creature, I will soon revenge 
This cruelty upon the author of it. 

Henceforth this lute, guilty of innocent blood. 
Shall never more betray a harmless peace 
To an untimely end:' and in that sorrow, 

A» he was pushing it against a tree, 

I suddenly slept in,' 

When I had flnished the recitation of 
this exquisite passage, the sky, whicli 
had been all the afternoon dull and heavy, 
began to look more and more threaten¬ 
ing ; darker clouds, like wt'eatlis of black, 
smoke, flew across the dead leaden tint; 
a cooler, dqmpcr air blew over the mead¬ 
ows, and a few large heavy drops plashed 
in the water. We shall have a storm, 
Lizzy! May, where are ye? Quick, 
quick, my Li^zy! run, run! faster, 
faster!' 

And off we ran; Lizzy not at all dis¬ 
pleased at the thoughts of a wetting, to 
which indeed she is almost ns familiar as 
a duck; May, on the other hand, peer- 
ing up at the weather, and shaking her 
pretty ears with maiflfcst dismay. Of 
all animals, next to a cat, a greyhound 

y u 
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dreacls rain. She might have escaped it; 
her light feet would nave borne her home 
long before the shower; but May is too 
faithful for that, too true a comrade, un¬ 
derstands too well the laws of good fel¬ 
lowship ; so she waited for us. She did, 
to be sure, gallop on before, and then 
stop and look back, and beckon, as it 
were, with some scorn in her black eyes 
at the slowness of our progress. W e in 
the meiin while got on as fast as w'e could, 
encouraging and reproaching each other. 
^ Faster, my Lizzy ! Oh what a bad run¬ 
ner r—^ Faster, faster! Oh what a bad 
runner/ echoed my saucebox. ‘ Y ou arc so 
fat, Lizzy, you make no way ^ Ah! 
who else is fat?’ retorted the darling. 
Certainly her mother is right; 1 do spoil 
that child. 

Tly this time we were thoroughly soaked 
all three. It was a pelting shower, that 
drove through our thin summer clothing 
and poor May’s short glossy coat in a 
moment. And then, when wc were wet 
to the skin, the sun came out, actually 
the sun, as if to laugh at our plight; 
and then, more provoking still, when the 
sun was shining, and tlic shower over, 
came a maid and a boy to look after us, 
loaded with cloaks and umbrellas enough 
to fence us against a whole day’s rain. 
Never mind! on we go, faster and faster; 
Lizzy obliged to be most ignobly carried, 
haying had the misfortune to lose a shoe 
in the mud, which wc left the boy to 
look after. 

Here we are at home—dripping; but 
glowing and laughing, and bearing our 
Qalarnity most manfully. May, a dog of 
excellent sense, went instantly to bed in 
the stable, and is at this moment over 
head and cars in straw; Lizzy is gone 
to bed too, coaxed into that wise measure 
by a promise of tea and toast, and of not 
going home till to-inorrow, and the story 
of Little Red Riding-Hood; and 1 am 
enjoying the luxury of <lry clothing by a 
goocl fire. Really getting wet through 
now and then is no bad thing, finery 
apart; for one should not like spoiling 
a new pelisse or a handsome plume; but 
when there is nothing in question but a 
white gown and a straw .bonnet, as was 
the case to-day, it is rather pleasant than 
not The little chill refreimes, and our 
enjoyment of the subsequent warmth 
and dryness w positive and absolute. 
Besides^ the stimulus and exertion do 
good to the mind as well as body. How 
melancholy I was all the morning! how 
cheerful I am now! Nothing like a 


shower-bath—a real shower-bath, such 
as Lizzy and May and 1 have under¬ 
gone, to cure low spirits. Try it, my dear 
readers, if ever ye be nervous— 1 will 
answer for its success. 

M. 


THE CAMnRTl>G£ DECAMKAON; 

FOURTH TALE. 

ILLUSTRATIO^J OF THK VASSION OF HATRED. 

It became now the turn of the elderly 
lady to speak, whom we have called 
Ilonoria, who thus addressed the party 
around her, in a voice of chtxjrful kind¬ 
ness. 

Miss Kdgeworth, in her excellent 
novel of Ikiinda, says, ^ wc hear a great 
deal about hnuf in the worhl, yet hatred 
is not less busy in it, of which wc say 
nothing/ As 1 have lived long enough 
to witness tlic truth of this observation, 
and wish to give a little variety to our 
subjects of discourse, allow me to offer 
this passion of hatred to your contem¬ 
plation; for, liowever revolting it may 
appear, be assured, that as human beings 
we are all a little subject to its influence, 
and that it sometimes approaches us in 
such a questionable shape, that we may 
fall ^ in hatred/ witliout being aware of 
it, as well as ‘ in love.’ In many re¬ 
spects these opposite passions rt'semhle 
each other, and it is certain that they 
frequently succeed each other—the pre¬ 
sence of each (as a medical man would 
say) is alike indicated by anxiety, watch¬ 
fulness, frequent change of color, great 
absence of mind, and great fear that the 
thoughts of the heart may be discovered. 
These are constantly employed in both 
cases on the object of the passion; and 
as, in that of love, we all labor under an 
intense desire to bestow the whole world 
upon one object, for whom all wealth, 
honor, and enjoyment, are too little, so 
in the other, there is equal longing in 
the heart to vilify and injure it. Siy- 
lock declares^ ^tnat all men desire to 
kill the tiling they bate;** but 1 really 
acquit the race of common hatera of any 
such bloody intention; for 1 think that> 
generally speaking, they would be con¬ 
tent with less: liesides, they have the 
sense to know that they could torment 
a dead enemy no longer, and to torment 
in some shape or otW is the great bu¬ 
siness of their lives. 
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Love, considered either as a gentle af¬ 
fection, or a positive passion, is gene¬ 
rally displayed in the morning of exist¬ 
ence ; whereas hatred requires for tli 
most part a summer's sun, and flou¬ 
rishes in its more vivid characteristics in 
the meridian of life. You may see a 
family of sisters behave very prettily to 
each other at a boarding-school, where 
they are all dressed alike, and taught 
alike, although some little objects of ri¬ 
valry may occur on the subject of exhi¬ 
bition in a song or a tlauce. But look 
at these ladies some years afterwards, 
when each is married and become the 
mother of a family. 'J'iieir children 
are then taught to hate each other by 
prescriptive right; for, however different 
the situations in life of their rejspective 
fathers may he, each of the said sisters 
never fails to expect that her children 
shall wear the best clothes, have the 
best masters, cut the best figure. She 
who carries this point, ensures the ha¬ 
tred of the rest: she who of necessity 
fails, concludes tliat she has a riglit to 
hate tliose above her. Thus hatred is 
engendered on every side, llie ties of 
blood are rent asunder, aiid s(;eds of ill- 
will are sown, which bring foi tli pro¬ 
fuse crops in the e nsuing years of exist¬ 
ence. 

'J'hat species of love also which brings 
at least two-thirds of our married cnii- 
ples together is a plant of early growth, 
and can spring up with little depth of 
soil in the morning of life, which it 
adorns with the gayest flowers that hu¬ 
manity can boast. But we all know 
they are very evanescent, and in the 
course of a few years give way to ha¬ 
tred, as a plant of a more liardy race, 
seemingly calculated to afford more so¬ 
lid satisfaction to their riper years. 

Do not start, ladies—I am certain I 
can remind you of various instances in 
the circle of all our acquaintance, of 
people cultivating the lofty and sublime 
emotions of hatreds in a manner which 
proved that it was cither congenial to 
their nature, or an object of their ambi¬ 
tion. I dare appeal to every one, whe¬ 
ther they have not heard many a hus¬ 
band and wife say, ^ my dear,^ with a 
curl of the lip, a fierceness in the glance 
of the eye, and even a dilatation of the 
whole enraged form, which proved that 
they said in their hearts ^my devil.' 
In now many instances do we see per¬ 
sons, who went together with the same 


views, belonged to the same class of so¬ 
ciety, and might be therefore supposed 
likely to have the same conceptions of 
happiness,perpetually thwart eacli other, 
for the pure pleasure of feeding or ex¬ 
pressing hatred! Emma Green, was a 
very prudent girl when young, but, in 
the character of Mrs. Stint, is notorious 
for extravagance, which she very ho¬ 
nestly ascribes to the true cause. ^ Well, 
1 confess 1 didn't want a pelisse, but I 
ordered it just to vex Mr. Stint, he is so 
miserly.'—^ I am so glad the carriage 
was overturned, you can't think; for 
Mr. Stint will be obliged to buy another, 
anti that will so gall him.'—‘ f lost the 
odd trick on purpose, the mom cut 1 
knew he had any thing deptmding.'— 
Mr. liosoman has been pointed at for 
his infidelities to his lady; it is said, 
‘^he falls in love with every pretty wo¬ 
man he sees,’—but he has himself as¬ 
sured many that he is subject to no such 
weakness; he merely flirted with one, 
to plague liis wife,' with another, ^ to 
shew Mrs. Rosoman her beauty was no¬ 
thing to him'—on one occasion, ^he 
mortified her bitterly, by paying atten¬ 
tion to the plainest woman he could 
find,’ and, on anotlicr, ‘ suffered himself 
to 1)0 bored to death by a positive fool, 
just by way of rendering his witV; exces¬ 
sively WTetclicd,’ —for this end he has 
wasted ln*s fortune, and injured his 
fame: is lie not then sincere in his ha¬ 
tred ? 

Hatred is also like love, from being in 
its commencement timid, and childish 
in its developcments, and your little 
puny haters are amazingly ridiculous in 
tlicir paltry efforts of annoyance, inso¬ 
much that uro are apt to speak of tluMii 
as ‘ people who have a great regard for 
each other, only apt to quarreland, in 
this stage of the passion, it is certain that 
they are ready to undo, in some mo¬ 
ment of returning tenderness or awakened 
conscience, all which they have perhaps 
been doing for months to evince dislike 
and hostility. For their consolation they 
may, however, rest assured, that if they 
have the resolution to persist in anxiously 
investigating each other’s errors, whe¬ 
ther real or supposed, in giving way to 
irritation and peevishness, and indus¬ 
triously seizing every opportunity for a 
quarrel, there is no doubt that iU time 
they will establish hatred in their hearts, 
and have an actual enjoyment in the ex¬ 
ercise of that spleen, contradiction , fret- 
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fulness, and rage, -vvliich are the natural 
progeny of such a parent. 

Notwithstanding the great pains which 
many married persons take with each 
other for the propagation of this passion, 
yet after all there arc few ‘ good haters," 
few that would satisfy Dr. Johnson, or 
any good judge; butl wclJ remember an 
elderly couple, who had attained a stale 
which I apprehend was as near perfec¬ 
tion in this case as the weakness of hu¬ 
man nature admits. 

As the loving glances and occasional 
toyings of some newly married couples 
are often disgusting to the single and 
the fastidious, so were the regular snarl- 
ings and loud altercations of this re- 
inarkahle pair alanning to the nervous 
and peaceable; and very few persons hud 
courage toinvitc ihtin together, since they 
were atvare that their room would be an 
arena for ^colloquial warfare" between 
the douglUy opponents during the whole 
evening ; a case 1 Iiave heard i.iy father 
and motherlamcntinany a time. tVhen 
I was young and giddy, I conceived it 
the best part of a country tea-drinking ; 
and as they never came in at the same 
time, or agreed even to use tlie same con¬ 
veyance, 1 wxll remember that the mo¬ 
ment one party was landed, I never 
failed to seat myself near them, in order 
to have a good view of the countenances 
of each on the nUrce of the other. 

Mr. Cave, though now a country gen¬ 
tleman, had formerly been a mercJiant, 
and increased liis fortune (which was 
very large) with an excellent character lor 
probity, liberality, and activity. It was 
^probably the latter principle, united to 
a naturally keen sarcastic turn, which 
origiiully led him to devote the unem¬ 
ployed hours of liis retired life to quar¬ 
reling with his lady; and, as she was 
nothing loth" to accept such a desidera¬ 
tum in lieu of the gay spirit-stirring 
scenes of the metropolis, it was no won¬ 
der, that they practised sparring as a 
pair of intellectual gladiators, in such a 
style as to rival the gross material ope¬ 
rations of Spring, Neate, and the rest of 
the fighting fraternity. Not a day arose 
hut each party punished the other—their 
whole lives were passed in chancery— 
and in the hour of warfare both were 
addicted to fibbing, and in lieu of claret 
it is certain that clear water fell from 
the eyes of the lady, and the gentleman 
literally frothed at the mouth. 

But I must describe this pair of wor¬ 


thies, who, by the way, were only un¬ 
worthy as a pair ; for, taken separately, 
they wore pleasant people and good 
neighbours. Mr. Cave was a square, 
Dutch-built, rather than portly man, 
remarkably neat in his person; with 
a clear healthy complexion of ruddy 
brown, and a small round hazel eye, 
moving in a large socket of pure white, 
equally calculated for looking very 
fierce or very funny:—his nose was a 
short, snuhby aliiiir, and combined, with 
a considerable projection in the lower 
part of his lace, to remind you of a bull¬ 
dog; an ixpnsaion farther aided by his 
teeth, which ^vere singularly large and 
white, and from the form of his lips 
were always presented to the eye when 
he bi'gan to speak—as tbo speech arose 
to anger, so did the long compact file of 
masticators reveal llieir crescent pha¬ 
lanx, and display tin ir tuvors. It might 
be truly said, ^that Mr. (Jave snapped 
at bis wife, us if bo could bite off her 
bead."" 

Mrs. f’ave, on the contrary, was a de- 
mure-looking personage, and, when her 
features were in a composc'd state, con¬ 
siderably resembled ii sc»ber tabby cat, 
in the repose of purring tranquillity. 
No bne could givt,, in her neat little 
form and >auy-likc e:.*stumc, fewer indi¬ 
cations of amaKonian strength of lungs, 
or that shrewibh viruL'iice of tongue, 
which wo deem essential to the chanicter 
of a scold; yet it is only justice to say, 
that, when tbo proi)or subject was be¬ 
fore her, no woman could acquit herself 
with more spirit, or display more tact 
and science. Although she had no pre¬ 
tension to hhie stockin^isrn^ she had yet 
sufficient reading to give an apt quota¬ 
tion ora ridiculing allusion; she was suf¬ 
ficiently ('loquent for all the purposes of 
provocation, and sufficiently dull to de¬ 
feat the purposes of keen and delicate 
irony (not that it was a prevailing wea¬ 
pon ill the hands of her enro sposo), Jii 
attack, 1 believe, she was inferior to her 
better half; hut her powers of reply and 
rejoinder were admirable, and she had 
moments of concenti-ated defence and 
offence, in v/hicli, by the addition of a 
sneering smile, a sarcastic tone, or a 
stare of idiotic indifference, she became 
altogether irresistible. 

Oh! fiir the powers of the great wi¬ 
zard of the North, in that moment of 
inspiration when he described the bear- 
baiting to our maiden queen, (or that 
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other wizard, alone greater than he, 
whose cause was on that day advocated!) 
to enable me to describe the way in 
which I remember Mr. Cave entered 
our house one warm evening, about ten 
minutes after his lady had alighted. 

My father welcomed him at the door, 
and my mother pressed him to take a 
seat near her, to which request he ac¬ 
ceded with polite readiness ; for no man 
behaved l>ctter to his neighbours' wives 
than Mr. Cave. On the j^art of my 
poor mother, this was a movement of 
policy, as she thereby drew him to the 
greatest disrance from his lady, for 
whom however he east his eyes around, 
with that impat'cnt glance of treiuhhng 
s»)licitude, known only to the /oivv’ and 
the haf{/\ At the moment of tspial, 
she was in earnest con versa v;ith r 

female friend, whos'^ large person and 
douneul Clothing eernewliat ohscuri.d 
her; but, at the mention of her lius- 
haiuVs name, she hitched her ehaiv fm- 
W'ard, sh(‘ok her jdinues, as if preparing 
for action, drew up her mouth, lixe.l Iicr 
small grey (wes full u])on him, and stop¬ 
ped short in the nsidst of ht r communi- 
catii'Ti to the lady, with the air of one who 
is suddenly arrested, and compelled to 
enter on some tremcnrlous Si'cne of dan¬ 
ger and defiance. 

^ So, Mrs. Cave, you are here, I per¬ 
ceive ?' 

^ Yes, Mr. Cave, and so are you.’ 

This, you will i)erceive, was the re¬ 
cognition, though neither amiable nor 
amicable, of these redoubted warriors; it 
was however followed by symptoms of 
apparent tenderness. ^ 1 hope you got 
well here, Mrs. (’ave?’ 

‘ \’'ery vrell, I iliank you, sir — I 
came nhme, 

Tlie last W'ord was the spark for 
which the train was prepared: to have 
refused it would have been cruel; yet it 
would have been refused, if it had not 
ht'cn the signal lor pleasure to the hand 
that launched it. The dialogue pro¬ 
ceeded. 

'Yes, makain, you did come alone, 
and you are welcome to drive alone to 
the devil for me.' 

' Thank you, Mr. Cave, I can follow 
ym there at my leisure, and shall cer¬ 
tainly lind a bad journey the better for 
being free from bad company.' 

Whilst these words were passing, 
every nerve was in agitation on each 
side. The husband grinned, the wife 
growled in an under tone, then bristled, 


sparkled, crow'ed In exultation. The 
company interfered by questioning each 
party; and Mr. Cave, being obliged to 
answer, was led to relate some conversa¬ 
tion of a singular nature, on which one 
of the ladies inquired of Mrs. Cave, ' do 
you think the man spoke truth who told 
Mr. (kive this curious story?' 

' I think,' she replied, ' there is not a 
Avord of truth in the affair.' 

'i’he answer had a double and a doubt¬ 
ful moaning; but Mr. Cave, delighted 
with tile opening obv^'ously presented, 
fl”w in'io a glcvioiis rage, acemsed his 
wife of calling him ‘ a liar/ anil oliserved, 
that people giv^ii to ia's^hood w'ltc al- 

} H rcn.;i J-:ah'/inoreduLms. He insist¬ 
ed that the mau in question had spoken 
truth, ahho\5.v.,h not one person j)rcscnt 
had a oi iis ridnihood, from which 

llu* wdl-]i!r!nted though 
h>vr short repiirs of jVfrs. Cave had 
a p^'W^r rud edvet, which goaded him to 
ni:idn...:s, i.vrA tlio faille ’**ag^d in all 
the hiry of civil war. 

But alas! i (v.j» not retrace the open 
accusation, keen repartee, sarcasticinnu- 
cn*lo, sly insinuation, or vulgar reproach, 
which in the natural lumesty of violent 
passion (that gciieroiis Icveler of all 
ranks anti degrees) forced its way from 
the lips of tlicsc accomplished haiers. 
In fact, it wais impossihlo for any, un¬ 
initiated in slander, to refrain from be¬ 
lieving that from words tlicy would pro¬ 
ceed to blows, and even the friends who 
knew them best hastened tlie moment 
of arranging the card-tables, and placing 
them once more at a distance from each 
other. II('re they sunk at once, as if 
with exhausted energies, into tame, re¬ 
gular, well-behaved partners; but, as 
the evening advanced, the eyes of each 
were observed frequently to be sent out 
in quest of the other, and it was evident 
that they waited anxiously for some 
lucky departure, some turn in the tables, 
by which there should arise a happy ne¬ 
cessity for placing them opposite each 
other, and they might enjoy the felicity 
of 'spitting venom' through teeth and 
eyes, with that decent pretext which a 
sober rubber so kindly supplies to many 
far inferior practitioners. 

The lucky moment came at last, and 
with it came the ' tug of war,' where 
' Greek met Greek,' though not in the 
usual sense of a card-table. Never shall 
1 forget tlie deep suppressed groan which 
said more than words—the upward cast 
of the eyes, denoting the utter despair 
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inflicted by a partner’s imbecility,—the 
flerce air with which the cards bounded 
from the fingers at some moments, and 
the contemptuous languor with which 
they fell from them in others,—the ter¬ 
rible battalion of ivory which was ar¬ 
rayed in order of battle on one side, and 
the thin, compressed, scarlet lips, red¬ 
dened by rage, and elongated by deri¬ 
sion, on the other. 

Such were the symptoms of the ruling 
passion during the awful silence de¬ 
manded by the game: but, when the 
last card was laid down, out hurst the 
smothered flame, and alike whether win¬ 
ning or losing, each loudly condemned 
the other's play, and proved that even 
cards themselves were in their case used 
merely as a vehicle by which radical 
hatred sought to vent its effusions; nor 
did they ever cease to rail till they were 
driven out of hearing. 

This tidenled couple (to use a fashion¬ 
able phrase) had only one son, of wdiom 
it might be said that Ids father loved him 
to excess, and his mother idolized him ; 
but his parnifs neglected him. It was 
supposed by many, that both, being un¬ 
happy in their marriage, lavished on 
their son all the affection an<] tenderness 
of their hearts, and found in 1dm a con¬ 
solation for the affliction of their ill- 
starred union. Nothing could be more 
false than this conclusion, though the 
premises had much truth. Both love d 
their child; but, as they constantly 
thwarted each other even in this, so the 
kind offices of each were rendered void 
by the other. Besides, they were fre¬ 
quently too busy in the infliction of 
mutual torment to attend to him ; and 
they had too much pleasure in this em¬ 
ployment to require from him those con¬ 
solations which the worhl erroneously 
deemed necessary to su])port them in 
this state of warfiire. I'hc state itself 
was the business of their lives, the exer¬ 
cise of their minds, the joy of their 
hearts,—daily bickerings, nightly re¬ 
proaches, were, by the force of habit 
and the tendency of nature, rendered ne¬ 
cessary to them. Quarreling gave zest 
to their food, improved their digestion, 

J juickened their faculties; it was the ef- 
ervescing acid which ^ave briskness to 
all their motions, vivacity to their con¬ 
ceptions, and set them on that sharp 
canter on the down hill of life, which 
generally characterizes only young and 
ardent spirits. They were so nearly 
matched in prowess, that neither had 


any claim on the pity of friends; and 
thoiigli for a time the ladies were in¬ 
clined to think, ‘ that really Mr. Cave 
would have been a very good kind of 
man, had he met with a different wife,’ 
and the gentlemen agreed, that Mrs. 
Cave was a pleasing woman, bat unfor¬ 
tunately married;* yet by degrees the 
whole village perceived that they were 
a pair of salamanders, who could not 
only live in the fire but enjoy it, and 
would be out of their element if placed 
in a cooler atmosidierc. 

It was, however, not surprising that 
their much-to-he-pitied sou sought for 
a milder tempi'vament, or that, with the 
curiosity common to youth, he endea¬ 
voured to learn liov/ far love could ope¬ 
rate in rendering life as piquant as ha¬ 
tred did. He fell violently iii love with a 
pretty rustic, wdiose wddowed motlier*s 
little parlour struck him as tlie quietest 
place he had ever met with,—a quality, 
in the opinion of Alfred (Jave, of such 
Iraiisceiideiit merit, that it was no wirii- 
dcr he prei'erred Sally Abbot’s cottaiie 
to his lather’s halls. When this afiair 
traiispired, Mr, ("ave was excessively 
alarmed, consulted witli iny faliier, and 
]>rudeiitly resolved to send liis son to a 
distance, and would probably liave suc¬ 
ceeded in breaking off tJic courtship, if 
my mother had not unliu'kily advised, 
that it should be kept from the ears of 
Mrs. Cave, whose heart, she said, would 
he broken by such a degrading attach¬ 
ment.’ 

Away went Mr. Cave, and poured the 
news upon his wife, as if he sought, by 
one overwlielming tide, to ensure ‘^a 
consummation he devoutly wished;’ 
and lie had certainly the delicious satis¬ 
faction of seeing the wife of his bosom, 
the mother of his son, writhe beneath 
the blow he inflicted, in despite of the 
noble struggles made by her fortitude, 
for the sake of snatcliing this cup of en¬ 
joyment from liis lips. With such an 
instrument of torture in his grasp, how 
could Mr. Cave bo expected to resign 
it?—the degrading love, the expected 
marriage, the rustic progeny of Alfred, 
were thumb-scre\«^s, racks, and broiling- 
irons to his wife, who was a woman of 
family, and considered her really hand¬ 
some son, by the aid of her blood and 
his father’s money, a matcli for the first 
woman in the county. Mr. Cave could 
not allow even his love for the son to 
interpose so far as to deprive him of the 
pleasures of hatred, ana llie affair went 
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on to its natural conclusion; the mar* 
riage took place before the mother had 
recovered from the blow inflicted by her 
husband. 

When this denouement took place, 
Mr. Cave, in his turn, received a terrible 
shock, and perceived, when too late, 
tliat, in pursuing a transitory amuse¬ 
ment, he had incurred an abiding mis¬ 
fortune. lie was terrible in his expres¬ 
sions of rage, and denounced upon the 
heads of the offenders curses hoth ^loud 
and deep,' which ended by an assertion 
that tlicy should never touch a shilling 
of his—‘ poverty and misery should be 
their portion.' 

Happiness Jind competence you 
mean/ said Mrs. (Jave, with once more 
an exulting smile—Hhe happiness which 
belongs to an affectionate husband and 
a grateful wife; tbe cuin])ctt'ucc which 
arises from a mnthrr s joint u re* 

‘Jointure!' crud ]\jr. Cave, starting 
- you will live twenty years at least— 
jyin Uiie! iti(It'cil.’— 

‘ i shall not live twenty months— 
pel Imps not ten.' 

i\ir. Oive looked earnestly at In's wife, 
end perceived, witli feelings of astonish- 
Jiunt uiid mortification, tliat, although 
her complexion was tliLslu'd at the nio- 
meiU, she was wonderful iy altered 
within the last low weeks. It was now 
his turn to sufter,* he fousa’w tliat slie 
would enjoy her triumpii, and die in 
pure spito —that she would also he kind 
to Alired in mere contradiction ; which 
w.ts tiie ruore provoking, because, not- 
wilhstanding the present ebullition, bo 
kueiv that Ids own heart would soon lead 
him to be likewise kind to his son. He 
now endeavoured to brace himself to 
firmness, and this was a difficult task.— 
Mvery time he looked at his wife, he 
saw she was about to slip from his grasp, 
and he felt that he should be lost with¬ 
out her. Time was precious; he was 
in the condition of the child who wants 
to save his cake and to eat it; he wished 
at once to use the power of tormenting 
liis wife, whilst ho had her, and was yet 
afraid to use it, lest it should facilitate 
Ik r escape. 

Mrs. Cave lost no time in conveying 
to Alfred all her ready money, and suen 
other personal property as would secure 
him from present want; but she did 
not desire to see him, prohibited her 
servants from naming his wife in her 
presence, and abstained from her usual 
airings, lest she should meet them; and. 
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from the rapid decline of her health, it 
appeared that my mother had been in¬ 
deed too true a prophet in her view of 
this unequal union. As soon as Mr. 
Cave discovered this, he walked over to 
the cottage, forgave his son, accepted his 
new daughter, and finally presented 
both, with a look of exultation, to his 
lady.— 

Mrs. Cave was as good as her word; 
she died within a few months, main¬ 
taining to the last her powers of con¬ 
tention, doubtless to the satisfaction of 
her husband, who was as constantly her 
attendant as love itself could have ren¬ 
dered him. It was her pleasure to be 
buried with her ancofetors, and her hus¬ 
band's to inter her iu the handsome new 
vault he had made in the church-yard 
of his parish. Day after day this point 
was di.sputed with vehemence on one 
side and pirtinacity on the other; but, 
as tlic tveakiiess of life tvas fast ebbing 
to its close, Mrs. C^avo became sensible 
that she must procure an ally or yield to 
the enemy. Fortunately she found one 
in the attorney, who affirmed that the 
nature of her settlement permitted Iier 
to make a will, of which she imme¬ 
diately availed herself, by bequeatliing 
lier body to her native earth, and pro¬ 
viding for her funeral expenses from 
funds indisputably lier own. Armed 
with this instruiiiLiit, she held up her 
skinny Inaul on her husband's next visit, 
oxclaii?n’ng, 

‘Now, my dear, wo shall see, I say 
W'e sluili see, win re 1 am to be buried!’ 

‘ Ves, my dear, we shail —you are 
to be buried w'heie I choose—wx'are one 
fiesh (though Ced knows not one spirit), 
and 7/onr bones are m// bones, and shall 
be laid wditre I please.' 

deny that—death dissolves matri¬ 
mony—the surgeon, the sexton, are more 
welcome to iny bones than you are. 1 
have kept iny vow's till death—it parts^ 
us, and—see, the ring is falling off my 
finger, 'tis a sign that all is over—and'— 

Mrs. Cave was seated in an easy chair, 
supported by pillows: she had not 
strength to more, but her bright ghastly 
eye pursued her wedding ring, which 
from recent agitation fell upon the car¬ 
pet. Mr. Cave took it up, and, as he 
sought to replace it on the thin wasted 
finger, certain remembrances of the first 
time when he placed it on that hand 
(then a very lovely one) came over him, 
and for the moment obliterated the 
traces alike of time and hatred. He 
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tremtted, and tears were on his cheek, 
as he said in a faltering voice, ^ Let me 
put it on again, J3etsy —you have indeed 
been a faithful wife to me through life 
—do not forsake me at last/ 

The dying woman throw down the 
will—she raised her feeble arms, and, 
putting them round her husband's neck, 
said in a faint voice, 

‘ Ijfty me in the vault—we will not 
part now/—‘The revulsion of feeling 
was too much for a being wdiose life 
hung upon a hair—a short sigh fol¬ 
lowed, and all was over.- 

I remember that the villagers talked 
much of the funeral, which was a very 
grand one, and delayed as long as pos¬ 
sible. Alfred Cave's situation was can¬ 
vassed next, and many persons observed, 

‘ that it was happy for him that he couhl 
provide for his pretty rustic wife by his 
mother's jointure^ for it might be con¬ 
cluded that his father would marry 
again:—he was yet a smart man, in 
good health, and with fine spirits; he 
had never been fairly reconciled to his 
son's marriage, and would undoubtedly 
look out for a suit;ible wife as soon as 
decency might permit; for, as every body 
knew how he lived with bis late lady, 
it would be folly in him to aifect being a 
mourner/ 

The neighbours, however, formed an 
erroneous conclusion. Mr. Cave did 
not indeed affect to be a mourner, nor 
did he say a word good or bud respecting 
his wife; but he was observed by bis 
servants U) adopt many little iniitters in 
his establislmieiit, wbbd: she had Vtu 
ancustomcd to rcccniintiid, and lie to 
oppose. He became silerd, dull, and ab¬ 
sent, and wandered about hir; hons, - and 
grounds, till at length Ik* was obs .rw 'I to 
pay frequent and long visits to lu-r f rave, 
Irom which lie generally rotmnod gokic- 
what better than lie 5,ct out. Perliaps, 
poorma]!, he siu’ulged at tliese moiYiciUij 
in some ideal dispute with the tlepaUed, 
which refreshed Ids fading powers— 
perhaps, he there repented his share of 
the error which Inul pervad 'd and in 
one sense embittered their llvis. lie 
this as it may, one thing is certain, that 
W'hen the winter set in, and he could no 
longer pay these moiimfur visits, all his 
spirits fled, his appetite forsook him, 
his strength failed, he refused all society, 
and without any express disorder sunk 
into the gi-ave, the prey of ennui aild de¬ 
jection; thus proving that hatred is 
a more active passion than love, and 


must be more fatal in its effects, since it 
inevitably leavcis the unhappy breast 
where it has rankled indiiqiosed to¬ 
wards those consolations which, in the 
hour of its most distressing privations, 
can soothe and bless the afibetionate and 
tender heart. 


A MKMOIR OF THIS VOJiT ZIIUKOVSlCt. 

If the Russians do not equal the sub¬ 
jects of Great-Britain,.the French, or 
the Germans, in the different branches 
of polite literature, it must be allowed 
that they have in our time made a con¬ 
siderable progress in those ornamental 
and ennobling attainments. Some of 
tlieir poets arc ingenious and elegant, 
and their miscellanwms writers arc re¬ 
spectable. As 3Vasili Zhukovski bears 
a high rank among both classes, some 
biographical particulars respecting him 
may perhaps be acceptable to our read¬ 
ers. He w^as born in the province of 
Tula, in 1783, and received his educa¬ 
tion in the military seminary at the 
university of Moscow. He entered the 
army, and retired as a captain of the 
staff, hut served again in tlio campaign 
of 1812. His poetical talents were de¬ 
veloped at an early age ; nor was it long 
before he commenced his career as an 
author. In 1808 he became editor of 
the popular journal entitled ^ The In¬ 
ti lligcnccr.' His poems, which soon ol)- 
tained a marked popularity, have passed 
through many iniprt'ssioiis. To his ori¬ 
ginal ]>iocis he added spirited tiansla- 
tiens from Scliiller, Mattbisson, (jocthe, 
aval Shirger. In 1817, lie published a 
versified legend of the ‘ Twelv * tShep- 
ing Virgins.' Fioui the year 1811., lie 
resided chiefly at Dorpjit, where be ap- 
[duxl himself to the study of modern 
languages, piuticularly that of ik rmany, 
for which he had conceived a strong pre¬ 
dilection, having familiarized himself 
completely with the beauties of Schiller 
anti Goethe. In 181G, the university of 
Dorpat conferred upon him a liigh 
mark of esteem, by presenting him with 
the diploma of a doctor of philoso¬ 
phy. He had now established his re¬ 
putation as a poet, particularly by se- 
v(u*al patriotic songs, highly flattering to 
the martial spirit of his nation; and 
these productions reiidered his name fa¬ 
miliar hi etcry disttict of the Russian 
empire. His/ Camp Minstrel,' and his 
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* Bard on the ruins of the Kvc;niin,* are 
among the most aucceijsful of his works ; 
nor are lus epistles less favorable speci¬ 
mens of his genius, especially that ad¬ 
dressed to the emperor Alexander after 
the capture of Paris, 'lliis application 
of his talents procured for him not only 
popularity and renown, but more solid 
advantages. Alexander conferred upon 
him several marks of honor, accompanied 
witli a considerable pension (in reward 
as he was pleased to express it), for the 
eminent services he achieved for the lite¬ 
rature of his country, and the glory with 
which his patriotic muse Ijad adorned 
the bravery of his countrymen, and their 
martial exploits, lie was afterwards 
appointed reailer of the Russian language 
to the princess Alexandra FeodoroAvna, 
whom he accompanied on licr travels. 
During these travels, from which he re¬ 
turned in the last year, he became inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Germany, and 
with many of its most distinguished 
characters; and he will doubtless com¬ 
municate to the public a narrative of 
his atlventures in that country. 

While he was employed in transplant¬ 
ing many of the flowers of German poetry 
into his native idiom, the Germans were, 
on the other hand, equally sensible of 
his merits, and eager to render them in¬ 
telligible to their countrymen, M. von 
Bonn, of Dorpat, published a masterly 


version of several of Zlmkovski’s pieces 
in his work, entitled ‘ Poetical Produc¬ 
tions of Russia !' Ilis poetry has been 
coini>ared to that of Schiller, who cer¬ 
tainly had a decided influence upon his 
taste; yet it must not be supposed that 
tile Russian is a mere imitator: there 
rather appears to have been an original 
sympathy of thought and expression be¬ 
tween the poets. A certain attachment 
to the ideal, a predilection for the elegiac, 
sentimental, and heroic;—a warm en¬ 
thusiasm for moral sublimity;-the 

devotion of faith, love, friendship, and 
patriotism^ characterize all the produc¬ 
tions of the northern bard. In other 
respects, his powers are rather descrip¬ 
tive than creative: and hence, although 
eminently successful in the delineation 
of particular emotions and situations, he 
has never produced a complete character, 
either in epic composition or in tragedy, 
llis style is condensed, hold, pure, and 
energetic ; and his versification generally 
harmonious, although he occasionally 
sacrifices beauty of sound and rhythm to 
force of expression. Admirable as a 
Avriter, he is no less estimable as a man ; 
and, at tlie same time, a highly prepos¬ 
sessing exterior announces to every be¬ 
holder an amiable disposition, and that 
ingenuous candor and simplicity which 
confer an' additional lustre on great 
talents. 


MOON'-LTGIIT ON THE SEA-SHOIIE. 

By Mr. Javies Bird. 

'Tis sAveet to wander on the lonely shore. 

When all around is silent, and at rest. 

Save tlie wind's Avhistle and the billow's roar. 

Or sea-bird, screaming from her rocky nest; 

^Vliilc moon and stars a flood of splendor pour. 

That gilds the rock, the shore, the Avave s white crest. 

And glittering bark, that sails majestic by. 

Her couch the wave—^her canopy the sky! 

I love the sacred stillness of the night. 

When her fair queen leads forth the host of heaven ; 

Then all is peace—the soul's unclouded light^ 

Burns with ethereal flame; and then are given 
Thoughts that reflne the spirit and excite 
The hope Uiat is immortal; and the leaven 
Of earth is purified; then joy and love 
Beam fortlx serenely as the orbs above. 

2 X 
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To Amelia,—The Irish Fortunc^Hiuiter, 


[June, 


TO AMELIA. 

O DO not forf^ot me, O do not forget. 

If mine eye should ne’er light on tlice more ! 
f>ft, oft, shall I think of the hour that vve met. 

Of the days and delights thiit are o’er. 

When splendor and fortune have spread their soft wiles, 

Wlion distance l»ath home thee away, 

^rhen pleasure allures, and when happiness smiles, 

W1 ;t‘n the world all around thee looks gay; 

O do not forget me, O do not forget! 

For alike in thy weal or thy woe 
Hie sun of dear memory never shall set; 

li shall follow wh.crever you go. C. M. B. 


TUG lUTSII FOiiTUNK-UUNTEH. 

I AM fond of a giH who is pix'tty, 

For then I can lonh on lu r face ; 

And 1 like a fa»r Tneideii who’e. witty. 
And one who can fvoiie with: grace. 

‘ But all this will not no without 'i)7ors. y ; 

vShc nivsf have rome-.oid u* ht vpurse ; 
And I lio]K' soon to fnnl a fkar Iuuk y. 
Who wiil take ma jor heifei% (or irorA-c, 

' A kind end good husland I’Jl prove. 
Until all licr money has flown ; 

And then she may moarn ]\cr rasli love. 
And I’ll go where my lrk*iv3 are un¬ 
known.’ 

Thus a lively young Irislni an spoke. 
And in England this coui*S(' he pursued: 
And, to prove tliat he was not in joke, 
Thus did he three women delude. 

With polygamy now ho was charg’d ; 

And no ray of ho]>e seem’d to gleam: 
But he found bail, and soon was ciilarg’il. 
And pass’d over to Dublin by situm. 

As he was not to work iiirlin’d. 
To borrow or cltcat he resolv’d; 

But creditors wore not all ld?\d, 

And in trouble the knave was involv’d 

As no friend will give farther relief. 

In prison he lingers forlorn ; 

And ne cries in vexation and grief, 

^ Oh 1 I wish I had never been horn!' 

C. C. 


AN ADDITIONAL TRILeTK OF RESPECT 
TO THE MEMORY OF CANOVA, IN A 
LETTER TO MATTIIISSON FROM MRS. 
FREDERICA BllUN. 

It was in the winter of 1802 that I had 
the pleasure of first becoming petsonaUy 


acquainted witii Uaiiova. Ho was at 
that time in the full vigor of life, and at 
the summit of his reputation. His figure 
was rather small, hut muscular; his 
comidcKion was a light brow^n, like that 
of tlio Italians in jJientTal, looking pale, 
Ire.t healtliy; ho had a very animated 
riiii exprcs.iive coanti,nance, a high fore- 
liead, and a decp-si’atcd, black, ardent 
eye, announcing feeuudity of thought, 
and hcaming with genius. Every hour 
passed with him was rieh in enjoyment 
and instruction, whether he received us 
in one of his or visited us in our 

romantic residence, the Villa di Malta. 
His cenvoTsation was at all times free 
and interesting, equally willing to give 
and to recti VO; for one might converse 
with him in anugreeahle and instructive 
manner on all subjects of liistory, lite¬ 
rature, and art, as ho v/as exceedingly 
well-informed, open-hearted, and full of 
the most noble impartiality. Of this 
last, and of his freedom from all ir- 
ritalde self-love, I will give you some 
€xam]>les, and show you the ingenuous 
openness of his character, such as it ap- 
p<‘ared to me during my acquaintance 
with Inin. 

i was very frctpiently in one or other 
of his stufJil alone, or accompanied by 
some of ray friends among the Roman 
artists. We conversed without restraint 
on the ivorks before us, and his numerous 
porfornianccs dclightetl me. 

Thus I viewe<l, with profound ails 
miration, his first bust bf Napoleon, then 
first (M)n6ul, which 1 thought equal'to any 
work of the ancients. It was a tnaster<« 
piece of characteristic expression, of phy¬ 
siognomy, and Of tlie art of modeling. 
When -he had 'finished what I would 
call the heroic statue of the emperor (in 
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1807, 1 think), he had the kindness to 
invite me to see the model, wliicli was 
not yet dry. The statue, viewed as a 
whole, appeared to me grand and be au-' 
tiful, and all the parts seemed to be in 
harmony with tacli otlur; yet 1 had 
some doubts, lie observed it, ^ ATa par- 
late (said )»e encouragingly), diteuii tutto 
quel die peiisate." ()u this 1 said to him, 
that the arm bearing the glob(i appeared 
to mo rather dt (loieiit in musde. ^ Ke- 
gardez a ])reseiit bien .attentiveineiit,' 
said he, (for he spoke sometimes Freiidi 
and sometimes ftaliau); ho then caused 
the statue to be turned round; ^ Le 
trouvez-vous Liicorc?' I answered in the 
affirmative. ^J’y pvnscvai,' rt plied lie. 
Alay I be allowed to add to hiS lionor, 
and not to gratify a petty vanity, that he 
came to me a few days al'u rwards, and 
said, ‘ A Veto avuto ragione ; lio nmtato 
q iielbraceio.' Tie was nevt r j iU-re amiable 
than when, in the animatioii oi discourse 
or in the fulness of his heart, he broke 
out into tlie most agreeable ol' all patois, 
his native Venetian dialect. 

One day lie took me alone througli Ins 
largest work-room. 1 Jiad expressed in 
the waniRsfc terms my admiration of the 
statues of Amor, Psyche, and ilehe; of 
some admirable busts ; the single liguies 
ibr tlui monument to tlie memory of the 
archduchess Chi ivSLina, the /irst female 
Dancers, &c.; and jiasscd in silence be¬ 
tween the colossal groups of the raving 
liorciilcs and Eiel.'as, and the 'llioseus 
and Minotaur: on which he said,smiling, 
Sic vois bien ^ue \ous n’liimez pas iiies 
(-olosses."—^Javoue franc]fement (said 
i) quejeprrforo vos liehcs, vos Psyches, 
VOS Amours ct vos Wnus.’ lie (lid not 
seem oifended at my frankness. Hut ho 
set a great value on his colossal ligiircs. 
His Penitent AJagdalen was, above all, 
his favorite. Another time he led me to 
this singular work, which 1 had often 
seen before, and appreciated accortling to 
my conviction. 1 stood with Jiim before 
it in silence; and he, on this occasion, a 
little piqued, said, btne, non vi 
piace?'—^ Cher Canova, il mo paroit que 
vous avez la point avec le ciseau, coimno 
llaphael Alenga a souvent sculpt* avee le 
pinccau/ He could not help kugliing; 
and^cxclaimctl ^ Per bacco, poirebb* es- 
sere che aveste ragionq.* (.)n the ap- 
l>earanoc of Thorwaldseu's first statue, 
the admirable Jason (1803), which ex¬ 
cited a great sensation, he said, ^ Quest' 
opc^a ^ quel giovano IDanese c fatta in 
quo stiLo nuovo e grandioso.* 


Once entering uncxpocledly into Ca- 
nova's room, I found him busily engaged 
in finishing one of his best statues of 
Venus. As he came towards me with a 
look of dissatisfaction, I attributed it to 
displeasure at being disturbed, and was 
going out again. ‘ Non e questo (said 
he, friendly), ma son gia quatordici 
giorni ch'io sudo in torn o a quel mala- 
detto giuocchio, sarobbe pure stato mt- 
glio ch’it) mi fosse fatlo piltore !* I smiled, 
and asked him if he had ever tried it. 

* Signora, si!’ (replied he,) c domain vi 
mostrero gli miei quadri.” 

On tlie following day he condiicUnl 
mo to his mod(\st dwelling, -where he 
ke]>t tl)c p>icuriL.s paiiUtd by him twelve 
years before, clnving Ids slay at the place 
of his hirih, and gave me the following 
account of ihtir origin : 

^ I ]iad nothing to do, and 1 had a very 
handsome modJ at command, but I did 
not understand liow to paint: I often 
had a mind to try, hut the gonlkniLn of 
the profession whom 1 consulk'd—/n' /b- 
vevano il misicrio rlrlfa .stinJhxintu Tj i- 
liita ! 'I'his made me impatient; 1 bought 
canvas, paint, palette, and pencils, and 
painted what you here see; but I did 
not know’ how to prime the canvas, so 
that you will see the threads of the linen 
every where, if you look close.* 

paintings (tluy cover the walls 
of a moderate apartment) chiefly of the 
size of life, or a little less, painted slightly, 
and (IS it were alia prim a ^ arc in color¬ 
ing, and tven in the carnations, some of 
the most true and ]d( asing wliich Iiavc 
been painted in our limes. It is not iin- 
lirobable that this pencil, guided by 
such a \"enetian eye for coloring, would 
have combined the glow of 'I’itian and 
the charm ofCorreggio,hadnothis earlier 
passion for sculpture [n'evailed: and thus 
the painter, go highly endowed by na¬ 
ture, became the great, but too often 
painting sculptor.' 

In the spring of 1809 lie had finished 
the model for the Lqiustriaii statue of 
Bonaparte, and I had the pleasure of 
seeing it with him. ITjC horse was not 
completed, and the statue w^as supported 
on a kind of stage. It v/as a beautiful 
work, fill* too beautiful; for he had com¬ 
bined ill the expression of the emperor's 
countenance all tlic agreeable features 
of the family, who were handsome, and 
very like each other. ^ Mais, inon dier 
Canova, vous rendrez done la posterity 
amoureuse de ce cruel conquerant! ce 
ii*cst pasla Texpression du premier buste!' 
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He replied quickly, ^ All, quest’ occhi de 
pesce murto, raetteranno paura ai nostri 
nipoti !* In a word, he could not pre¬ 
vail upon himself so often to repeat the 
austere^ imperious countenance, in strict 
conformity to truth. But nothing, per¬ 
haps, more accurately designates his 
whole character, both as a man and an 
artist, than the following anecdote. 

In the suniiner of 1808 we lived on the 
cool IMount Albaiio. In the spring of 
the year I'horwaldsen had modeled his 
Mars, and, during the summer, the 
sUitue of Adonis. One morning early 
wc were most agreeably surprised by a 
visit from our friend Canova. Being 
early, we went down to the romantic 
diBoria, and strolled through tlie 
shady groves. Canova stopped suddenly, 
and said, * Avete veduto quell* ultima 


statuetta del vostro coxnpatriota.’ I ro- 

E licd, that! had been prevented by the 
cat. He answered, with inu<^ viva^y, 
* Questa statua e bella ^ qobile e plena 
di sentimento ; U vostro amico davero e 
un uoino divkio!' He stopped short for 
a moment, and then added, in French, 
^ 11 est pourtant dommage que je ne 
so.is plus jeunc.’ 

1 was so deeply affected, so delighted, 
at the ingenuousness of soul which these 
words (spoken with so much simplicity, 
and almost unconwdously), manifested, 
that I felt tears come into my eyes, and 
amid only press to my heart, without 
speaking, tin; arm which led me. There 
are sensations so delicate, so pure, that 
they will not boar being expressed in 
words—Canova perfectly understood me. 


likes suggested by Mtt. BAILV’S ADMiaASLE BUST OF W .11. DAVIES, ESQ. M, P. 

lately exhibited at the Royal Academy^ 

Come hither yo, who, in the open brow 
And manly forehead, trace, or think yc trace, 

'J'he soul’s high bearing, the benignant glow 
Of generous feeling, or the lofty sense 
Of finn integrity severely just! 

Here yc may study safely—never hand 
■ From the slow-yielding marble drew a form 
More animate with life, or more replete 
With pure unflattering strict identity. 

If here ye trace not the capacious mind. 

The penetrating eye, tlie fluent lip. 

The stubborn virtue, obstinately good. 

Heroic rectitude and strong resolve, 

A noble spirit and a tender heart. 

Blending Thigh energies and gentle deeds, 

(Connubial friendship, and paternal love. 

And all the softer charities of life,) 

With stem unbending honor—^burn your books. 

Nor give the name of Science to research 
So blind to truth. 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 

In the recent work of the count dc 
las Cases, styled a ^ Journal of the private 
Life and Conversations of the Emperor 
Napoleon, at St. Helena,* many curious 
particulars are recorded, and, in various 
parts, instruction is mingled with amuse¬ 
ment. Traits of political wisdom arc in- 
tersijersed with varied liints and opinions, 


and military details are succeeded by 
literary topics. We shall not follow any 
precise method or order in our extracts 
from this publication, but diall merely 
give a few passages which have attracted 
our transient notice in glancing over the 
volumes. 

Speaking of the earlier years of his 
life, Napoleon ^ said he had received, as 
part of his patrimony, the flrst vine in 
Corsica, in bison and productiveness. It 
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was called TEsposata, and he felt it his 
duty not to' mention it hut witli gra- 
titutlc. It was to that vine, that he was 
indebted in his youth for his visits to 
Paris; it was that whidi supplied the 
expenses of his vacations. W c asked him 
\rhat was to become of it. He told us 
that he had long ago disposed of it in 
favor of his nurse, to whom he had given 
about one hundred and twenty thousand 
francs in lands and houses in the island. 
He liad even resolved to give her his 
patrhnoniid house; hut finding it too 
much above her situation, he had made 
a present of it to the Slomalino TamiJy, 
his nearc'st relatives by his mother’s side, 
on condition that they should transfer 
their habitation to his nurse, fn a word, 
he had made a great lady of her. She 
liad come to Paris at the time of the- co¬ 
ronation, and had an audience of the 
pope for upwards of an hour and a half. 

* l*oor pope,* exclaimed the emperor, ^ he 
must have liad a good deal of span; time!’ 
She was, indeed, extremely devout. 
Her husband was a coasting trader of 
the island. She gave great pleasure at 
the Tuilerics, and enchanted the family 
by the vivacity of her language and her 
gestures. The empress Josephine made 
her a prcsf;nt of some diamonds.’ 

^ During the consulate, and even du¬ 
ring the empire, Napoleon used at public 
festivals to go out late at night, for the 
purpose of seeing the shows and hearing 
the sentiments of the people. He once 
went out in this way accompanied by 
JMaria Louisa; and they both walked 
arm in arm on the Boulevards, highly 
amused at seeing their majesties the em¬ 
peror and empress, and all the grandees 
of the court, represented in the magic 
lanterns. 

^ Napoltx)!! was once standing in front 
of the Hotel de la Marine, viewing a 
public illumination. Beside him was a 
lady, who to all appearance liad formerly 
moved in a distinguished sphere, accom¬ 
panied by her daughter, a very pretty 
girl, to whom she was pointing out all 
the persons of note, as they passed to 
and fro in the apartments. Calling her 
daughter's attention to a certain indi¬ 
vidual, she said, ^ Remind me to go and 
pay my respects to him some day. We 
ought to do so, for he has rendered us 
great service .*—^ But, mother, replied 
the young lady, ^ I did not know that 
we were expected to show gratitude to 
such people. 1 thought they were too 
happy in being able to oblige’ persons of 


our quality. —^ Certainly/ said the em¬ 
peror, ^ La Bruyore would Ime turned 
this incident to good account/ 

^ He sometimes went out in disguise 
early in the morning, traversing the 
str(;ets of the capital alone, and mingling 
tvith the labouring classes of the people, 
with whose condition and sentiments he 
wished to make himself acquainted. In 
the council of state I have often heard 
him advise the prefect of police to adopt 
this plan. He called it the Caliph system 
of poHce, and said he esteemed it to be 
the best. 

H)n his return from the disastrous 
campaigns of Moscow and Leipsic, Na¬ 
poleon, in order to maintain the appear¬ 
ance of conlidence, frequently appeared 
amidst the multitude with scarcely any 
attend ants. He visited the market-places, 
the fauxbourgs, and all the populous 
fUstricts of the capital, conversing fami¬ 
liarly with the people, and he was every 
where received and treated with respect. 

^ One day, at La Halle, a woman 
with whom lie had been holding a little 
dialogue, bluntly told him he ought to 
make peace. ^ Good woman,’ replied 
the emperor, ^ sell your herbs, and leave 
me to settle my affairs. Let every one 
attend to his own calling.* The by¬ 
standers laughed and applauded him. 

^ On another occasion, at the Faux- 
boiirg Saint-Antoine, when surrounded 
, by an immense concourse of people, whom 
be was treating very condescendingly, 
some one asked whether affairs were 
really as had as tliey were represented to 
be. ^ \Vby, certainly,’ he replied, ' I 
cannot say that things are going on very 
well.’—‘ But what will be the end of 
tbis.^'*—^Heaven knows!’—^ Will the 
enemy enter France ?’—* Very possibly ; 
and he may cveq march to Paris if you 
do not assist me. 1 have not a million 
of arms. I cannot do all by my own in¬ 
dividual efforts.’—^ We will support you,’ 
exclaimed a number of voices .—* Then 
I shall beat the enemy, and preserve the 
glory of France.*—But what must we 
do r —^ You must enlist and fight.’— 
^ We will,* said one of the crowd; ' but 
we must make a few conditions!’—^What 
are they?*—^AVc will not pass the fron¬ 
tier .’—^ You shall not be required to do 
so.’—^ We wish to serve in the ^ards/ 
said another.—^ You shall do so?—The 
air instantly resounded with acclama¬ 
tions. Registers were immediately open¬ 
ed, and two thousiind men enlist^ in 
the course of the day. Napoleon returned 
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to the, Tuilerios; aud, as he entered the 
Place Carousel on horseback^ surrounded 
by multitude^ whose acclamations 
rent the air^ it was supposed'that an in¬ 
surrection had broken out^ and the gates 
were about to be closed. 

^ On his return from Elba, he made 
another visit to the Fauxbourg Saint- 
Antoinc, where lie was received with 
equal cntluisiasm, and conducted back 
to the palace in a similar manner. As he 
passed along, the multitude who escorted 
him halted before tlui principal hotels, 
and manifested their disapprobation by 
angry words and gestures. He observed 
that he had scarcely ever been placed in 
so delicate a situation. ^ ITow many 
evils might liave ensued,' said he, ^ had 
a single stone been thrown by the mob I 
Had an imprudent word, or even an 
equivocal look, escaped me, the whole 
Fauxbourg might have been destroyed ; 
and I am, convinced that its preservation 
was to he attributed wholly to my pre¬ 
sence of mind, and the respect wliich the 
multitude entertained for me.’ 

'When the subject of conversation 
was the repugnance of women to let their 
ages be known, the emperor made some 
very lively and entertaining remarks. 
An instance was mentioned of a woman 
who preferred losing an important law¬ 
suit to confessing her age, I'hc case 
would have he^n decided in her favor, 
had she produced the register of her 
baptism; but this she could not be pre¬ 
vailed on to do, 

' Another anecdote of the same kind 
was mentioned. A certain lady was 
much attached to a gentleman, and was 
convinced that her union with him would 
render her happy; but she could not 
marry without proving the date of her 
hirtli, and she preferred remaining single. 

' The emperor informed us that a di¬ 
stinguished lady, at tlie time of her mar¬ 
riage^ had deceived her husband, and 
represented herself to be five or six years 
ounger than she really was, by pro- 
ucing the baptismal register of her 
younger sister, who had been dead some 
time. ' However,' said he, ' in so doing, 
poor Josephine exposed herself to some 
risk. This nqiight really have proved a 
case of nullity of marriage.' These words 
furnished us with the ke^ to certain 
dat^, which, at the Tuilerics, were the 
subject of jesting and ridicule, and which 
we then attributed wholly to the gal¬ 
lantry and extreme complais^ce of the 
Imperial Almanac.’ 


' Being ready to talk upon every subject, 
he exclaimed, ' Bray, am not I said to be 
given to the belief in pmlestiuatiou ?'— 

* Yes, sire, at least by inauy people.'— 

' Well, well! let tlieiri say on; one may 
sometimes be tempteil to imitato, and it 
may occasionally be useful. But what are 
men ! How much ea:dtr it is to occupy 
their attention, and to strike their imu- 
ginatiuns, by absurdities than by rational 
ideas I But can a man of sound Rtnse 
listen for one moment lo sueli a docti ine? 
Either predestination admits tlu: exist¬ 
ence of free will, or it rejects it. if it 
admits* it, what kind of predetonxiined 
result can that bo which a simple de- 
teriiiinatioii, a stoi), a word imiy alter or 
inodify, hifuiiium ? ii’pn clestination, 
on the contrary, rejects the existence of 
free wdll, it is quite' another question ; in 
that case a child need only be tlirown 
into its cradle as soon as it is born ; there 
is no necessity ibv bestowing tlie least 
care upon it; for if it be irrevocably de¬ 
termined that it is to live, it will grow^ 
though no food sliouhl be given to it. 
You see that such a doctrine cannot be 
maintained; predestination is but a word 
without meaning. The Turks them¬ 
selves, the patrons of predestination, are 
not convinced of the doctrine, or medi¬ 
cine would not exist in Turkey; and a 
man residing in a third floor would not 
take the trouble to go down by the 
longer way of the stairs, but w’oukl im¬ 
mediately throw himself out of the win¬ 
dow; you see to what a string of ab¬ 
surdities that will lead,’ &c. 

'Adverting to French literature, lie 
said, that ' the Melanie of La Harpe 
was a turgid declamation, in perfect con¬ 
formity with the taste of the times, 
founded in iasluonahle calumnies and 
absurd falsehoods. Wlien La Harpe wrote 
that piece, a father certainly had not the 
power of forcing his datiglucr to take 
the veil; the laws would never have al¬ 
lowed it. 'Jins play, which was per¬ 
formed at the beginning of tlie Revo¬ 
lution, was solely indebted for its suc¬ 
cess to the momentary caprice of public 
opinion. Now, that the inducenn^t is-, 
over, it would be a wretcliedi perfonn- 
ance! La Harpe's characters are all un¬ 
natural. He should, not have attacked 
defective institutions with defective wea.f 
pons.'—He added, that La Harpe had 
so completely failed in his qlijeot; with 
regal’d, to his pwn impressions, tliat aR 
his feelings w^e in favor of ihe failier, 
while jlio was shocked at the daughter ji 
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conduct. He had never seen the per- 
fonnance, ivithout being tempted to start 
from his seatand callout to the daughter ; 

‘ You have but to say. No, and we will 
all take your part; you will find a pro¬ 
tector in every citizen.’ 

* After dinner he read Beverley and 
the IVtc de Camille to us. The latter, 
in particular, excited his animadversion. 
"J’o us it seemed a paltry production. 
What most anuised hiin, as he said, was 
that it belonged to Diderot, that Cory- 
phjens of the philosophers, and the En¬ 
cyclopedia. All it contained was, he said, 
false and ridiculous. He entered into a 
long examination of the details, and con¬ 
cluded with saying, * Why reason with 
a madman in the height of a raging 
fever?’ [t is remedies, and % decisive 
mode of treatnu'nt, of wlddi he stands 
in nr't*d. '\V1io docs not know, that the 
on\y safeguard a-runst love is Bight? 
AV^lnu Mentor wi‘*lus to secure ’IVle- 
m.v.'hus ho [ihujges him into the sea. 
Wh-.‘)i L Is f'U'I 'avor.. t.f presLrvt' him- 
sc’i fionr' '‘he Sirens, Ivggets himself lied 
ihsi, ;dh-r iiiiviijg stopped the ears of his 
coin])anion.s with 'wax/ 8zc. 

Hie afterwards sent for the Corinna 
of Madame de Stael, and read some 
chapters of jt. He said he eoiild not 
got throas'h it. Madame de 8taol had 
drawn so complete’ a liki’iioss of Iicrself, 
in her hiToine, that sliohad succeeded in 
convincing him that it Avas herself: ‘ 1 
ace h v/ said he, * 1 hear her, I feci her, 

J wish to avoid lier, and I throw awuy 
the hook, f liad a hotter impression of 
this work on my memory than Avliat I 
foci at present. Perhaps, it is because, 
at the time, 1 read it with my thumb, as 
]\i. TAbho de Pradt ingeniously says, 
and not without fjome truth. 1 shall, 
lioAv wcr, pcTseverc : 1 am determined to 
see the end of it; I still think that it 
is not destitute of some interest.’ 

Ofhis brother's Chaj'Inna^nr be said, 

* JFIoav much labor, ingenuity, and time, 
‘have been thrown away on this use¬ 
less book; what a wreck of jiuhjO^ncnt 
and tnst^! Hrvearc 20,000 verses, some 
of Avbicli may bo good, for aught I 
know; but they are destitute of interest, 
design, ent effect. It might have been 
regarded as a compulsory task, had it 
been written by a professed author. Why 
<lid not laicien, with all his good sense, 
consider that Voltaire, master as he w^ 
<yf the hVench language and the art of 
poetry, failed in a similar attempt, though 
that attempt was made in ^•uris, in the 
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midst of the sanctuary. How could Lu- 
cicn suppose it was possible to write a 
French poem tvheii living at a distance 
from the French capithl ? Hoav could he 

1 >retcnd to introduce a new metre? He 
las Avritten a history in verse, and not an 
epic jiocm. An epic poem fdiould not be 
the history of a man, but of a passion or 
an event.’ 


HEAL SCENES IN THE UFK OP AN 
ACTRESS. 

TIavino rec’omiTi ended the first part 
of ‘ May you like U’ to the notice of our 
readers, we now call their attention to 
the S'‘cond portion, wdiich consists of 
nioi-'d and p ith/^ic tales, strongjy tine- ^ 
turcil. lik.“ those' in the former A'olume, 
wi)h a rengioiis spuit. There is one 
v/hich ‘.trikrs u-".more than the rest; and 
of tl'iis V. c shall give the substance and 
the Of-sVIice. 

‘ IVIdk a hand knocked loudly against 
the <^6r of the principal dressing-room 
in the Kxtitcr theatre, a merry voice said, 

‘ ^Vo are Availing for you;—cA^ery thing 
is ready.’ A young woman, who was 
sitting alon(' in the apartment, started 
up: ‘I will come instantly,* she re¬ 
plied ; but her heart began to beat vio¬ 
lently—she pressed her hands to her Bo¬ 
som, as if to stop its throbbing, and stood 
aAvhile irresolute and forgetful. Her 
dress and Iniir Averc slightly disordered: 
—she could not wait to arrange them a 9 
with eager haste she passed on the stage. 
The prompter spoke to her, ami the next 
moment she stood before the applauding 
and crowded audience. It was the- be¬ 
nefit of this young actress; and Venice 
Frcjurvcd had been cliosen by the mar¬ 
chioness of 11- as the play for that 

evening. The actress awoke from her 
distracting thoughts—the sound of ap¬ 
plause broke upon her ear; and, as she 
courtesied to the throng, a deep and 
beautiful blush mounted even to her 
pallid temples. She began to speak, and 
every murmur died into stillness. As 
the sweet tones of her tremulous voice 
rose into more distinct clearness, Helen 
forgot her oAvn melancholy; all the soft 
tumults of a more thaif anticipated suc¬ 
cess blended witli her deep and tender 
enthusiasm, and gave a charm like reality 
to the character she represented: she 
seemed, indeed’, the young and sorrowful 
creature Avhom the poet has drawn, con- 
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Bdin^ gentle^ and loving, among lawkss 
andUi^tiduameB; tonchcicl to the heart 
by thdor cold bmtal violence, and yet 
cam^ining only With aorrow and sur- 
pi^ae^t the weakness of her wretched 
ho^nd; reserving not a thought ibr 
her own sufi^rings, even till the powers 
of ^tlraught were gone, and life had be¬ 
come a broken and unconscious dream of 
vanished happiness and woo; ah, even 
till that very unconsciousness had actc<l 
with resistless force upon her frame, and 
the broken heart had ceased not only to 
feel, but to throb. Who gazed upon 
llden Gray, and felt not this? Tears 
and silence were the j^audits she re- 
cehred as the curtain fell. 

'The curUun rose againa light 
laugh was heard, and the laugh changed 
into a wild ami sportive song. The 
timid gracefulness of her maimer, and 
the melting tones of her voice, alone be¬ 
trayed the same being who had been so 
lately in grief and madness. The fresh¬ 
ness of health and joy was smiling in her 
countenance; dowers clung to the care¬ 
less rings of her hair, and’her step»had 
all the buoyancy of artless mirth. For 
some time this unceasing gaiety conti¬ 
nued; once or twice Helen passed her 
hand across her brow; it seemed only to 
toss back the curls which fell in such 
rich profusion half over her laughing 
eyC§. But, at last, her delightful voice 
stopped :^>--shc tottered dizzily to the side 
of the stage;—she extended her hands 
to cling for support to the scene;—the 
aetmrs Hastened to her assistance—they 
lifted her from the floor on which she 
had fallen—the blood was gushing from 
her mouth—^her eyelids were closed— 
hfer lovely arms hung down heavy and 
inotk^ess, as they bore her from the 
stage* 

'The performance ceased, and the 
stage Was soon eroWded with inquirers 
as to the state of the poor actress. She 
was not dead, but her life was declared 
to be itk greatr danger; and she was car¬ 
ried, Wllinaensihle, to hei» lodging.’ 

This inddent being quickly reported 
in every part of the town (for the adven¬ 
tures of ei^inetrt th^trical performers 
are sure to excite general notice), a 
young lady is induced by compassioii 
ai^d curiosity'to vifflt^the fi^ tragedian. 

'The young actress w«s sitfli^upia 
a large chair near the window; en^ 

joying the sweet a flno Mayi 

iwcrumg. I/tmra saw, for th^ flmtime, 
how beauti&lHeten Oraystilkwa^; her 
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face andfom veero uidieed wtoUsuit^ to^ 
represent thc< loveliest chaiactedi of the 
drama: tlie former boreoft striking re¬ 
semblance to 'the pictufo isi Bi- 

aiicaby Titian; and, till!beheld Helen 
Gray, 1 hardly believed there’was a hu¬ 
man foce so lovely* U’he young stcirc^ss 
had tlie same perfect contour of focoand- 
rc^larity of features, tlie same large 
lustrous eyes with th^X'expression of 
tender earnestness, the same rich hair; 
simply parting on her forehead, with 
ripples of gold on its waves of darker 
auburn; the same small raatehlcss 
mouth, all glowing with the deepest 
rose-hues. But Helen was very pale; 
and her flgure bore no resemblance to 
tim full and rounded proportions of tlie 
lovely portrait; illness had reduced her 
to a sUghtness ahnost incredible.' 

After some conversation,—' Helen 
paused, and seemed to be musing on 
deep and afflicting thoughts: a silence 
ensued, and then Laura said, ' Would 
you like to see a clergyman ? 1 have an 
excellent friend, who wouhl, I am sure, 
come to you, at my request.' 

' Helen rose up, weak and trembling 
as she was, from her chair, and, clasp¬ 
ing hue hands together, exclaimed, 'You 
have named almost the first wish of my 
heart. Will any clergyman come to me?’ 
—' He will come, I may sai’cly promke 
you he will,' said l^aura, gently leading 
the sick woman back to her chair. ‘ Nay, 
1 must leave you,' she added, liolding up 
her finger, as if to commaiul obedience, 

' if you do not promise me to compose 
yourself, and to be very prudent and 
careful.' IShe was really alarmed at tlije 
agitation of joy which Helen discovered, 
who now sat very quietly, and smiled 
while she wiped away her tears. 

' Laura learned from «the mistress of 
tlie house, that the husband of t^e sick 
actress was a profligate unfeeling wretch,' 
who had lived upon the talents Of .bis 
wife, till her exertions liad pre^d upoo^ 
and at last .destroyed her health ^ 

Mr. Curzon, theministKsry soonijaattbos^ 
his appcaranc&w' Affer having, ^ opn^f^ 
versed with her,'lie.pcrceivedftba^ some- 
untold anxiety constantly w^ghed,.,UpDn^ 
her mind, Olid ho .told hii»:;;Wh«litjhlBf 
thought, ^ho/ioafess^^ 
jcciureawdre iigbt, but seejnodtttthfi^iit^ 
avoid, the,subject* He hadfttQOidit^^Cnnc 
rioflity, and too: much 1^' 

Her to Gonfess^any thiiig ^ta Jhhut;; t tot 
oarHeatly entreat^ har to4iiKfOverit2V^|f: 
sdCEct orhor heart, in tombld'|uny4Jri 
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her Heavenly Faster. Aftter he had lam a clergyman. 1 heard thatymir 
read to her, and prayed with her, he wife was a dying woman, and 1 came to 
was about Co depart, surprised and de- read the Bible to her, and to pray with 
lighted vrith the clear knowlege she pos- her.* The man grumbled out a few in« 
sessed of s{dTitttal things; a knowlege distinct words, and fixed on his wife a 
that showed that her heart was resdly sullen scowl, which seemed to threaten 
touched and afiectod, and that the book that his displeasure should be more 
of'God was no longer a sealed book to plainly declared at a future time. us¬ 
her. He was about to depart, when he band,^ said Hrien, quite calmly in a 
heard her soft voice, meekly imploring feeble voice, ^ I understand you; buttd- 
him to return for a short time. ^God low me to go to my grave in peace: I 
has ^ven me strength to speak to you shall not be long here, and I cannot con- 
now,^ she said; ‘ 1 was too weak in pur- sent to trifle any longer with my soul, 
pwse before. There ta a secret which I must think of God; and therefore I do 
lies like lead upon my heart, which not now fear to speak of Him to you. 
must be told before 1 can die in peace. Husband, husband I* she continued, per- 
My husband, sir, is not very kind to ceiving that the savage expression of his 
me; but, although he neglects me, I countenance remained unchanged, '4et 
am sorry to say any thing against him; me be heard for once! You will think of 
1 am the most improper person to do so: this unkindness when I am dead, and be 
although he does neglect me, he has a then sorry. Wliat have we both been 
high opinion of his wife; he believes without religion .?*—The man sat down 
that 1 am virtuous; he has the most in sullen, careless silence. ^ Now, 1 will 


perfect confidence in me* 1 need not 
tell you more/ she continued, hanging 
down her head, and speaking in a voice 
half-chokcd with repressed feeling; ‘ 1 
need not tell you more tlian this: he has 
been deceived in me—bis seemingly vir¬ 
tuous wife has been false to the vows 
she plighted to him before God.* Helen 
dropped her head upon her folded arms, 
and sobbed aloud. When she had re¬ 
covered herself, she said, ^ I have told 
you my guilty secret, sir; the worst 
seems* over, for I feel strength now to 
tell my husband. Might I request you 
to come and pray with me to-morrow 
evening? By that time I shall have seen 
my husband; he has promised to come 
here to-morrow, at tliree o*clock.' Mr. 
Curzon had been at first inclined to dis¬ 
suade her from this confession to a bru¬ 
tal and profligate wretch, who had him¬ 
self viomted every duty of a husband. 
He thought of her declining health, and 
feared lest the trial should prove too 
great for her: he said something on the 
subje6t, but Helen was determined; ^she 
tola him that she felt as if power would 
he given her; He therefore agreed to 
her reque8t.-~-It was long after three 
cfclock when the husband appeared. 
Helen turned very pale, as he carelessly 
to>tirched her hand. ' MHio is this witn 
you>*> he inquired in a loud whisper, 
looking round on Mr. Ouraon with a 
bedd and scrutinizing glance. The old 
gentleman jnstandy relied to his whis¬ 
per, surveying him ivith a calm but 
eiumest look; ' My name is Curzon, and 
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speak,* said she, looking up with her 
face, deadly pale; ^ Richard,^—the man 
did not seem to notice her—' in the pre¬ 
sence of this gentleman, hear me speak. 

1 have sent for you, to tell you what has 
been too long concealed.' You have 
thought me a virtuous wdfe, I know you 
have; in all your unkindness, you have 
had a full confidence of my innocence. I 
confess that 1 have deceived you, that I 
am a guilty*creature !*—' It is a lie,* said 
the man, indignantly, startled into at¬ 
tention by her words. The blood rushed 
into his face, and he struck his hand al¬ 
most furiously on the table; ^ It is a lie, 
Helen, and no one shall dare to tell me 
otherwise.* Poor Helen sunk back in 
her chair, and covered her face with her 
hands, colouring so deeply, that her 
cheeks and forehead deepened into crim¬ 
son, when opposed to her pale fingers. 

^ My dear Richard,’ she continued, in a 
faltering voice, leaning forward and lik¬ 
ing earnestly in his mce; ^ before God, 
and as a dying woman, I declare that I 
am,—no, not am, I hope I am not now y it 
was many years ago. I have been • * * 
Do not ask any particulars; but forgive 
me before 1 die.* 

^ The man met the earnest gaze of his 
wife, it seemed, very sternly at first; he 
heard every word ^e uttered, and still 
sat with his eyes fixed on her, and then 
on vacancy. Helen moved slowly from 
her chair; she approached her husband; 
her knee trembled beneath her, as she 
placed her hand on his, and said, meekly 
and entreatingly, * Will you forgive such 
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a qreatittre^?’ His, chest bt^an to heave 
violently^ a storm seemed convulsing his 
frame> it was the storm of passionate 
grief; lie could not control it; the large 
tears gushed into his eyes; the bold and 
prpflkate sinner wept, 

* Helen, did not move, her hands were 
clasped on his knee, her face had fallen 
on her bosom. They feaml that she 
was insensible: she was any thing but 
insensible, her whole soul was wrapt in 
a transport of prayer; her husband lifted 
her up, and placed her tenderly in her 
chair. He sat down near her, still weep¬ 
ing, and holding her hand. Oh! how 
different did she look from a guilty crea¬ 
ture! how pure and how touching was 
the expression of her countenance! the 
fair lids veiling her soft blue eyes, from 
wliich the tears quietly trickled over her 
pale cheeks; her lips moving in prayer. 

^ My love, my dear injured wife,' said 
her husband—the very man, whose ap¬ 
pearance had seemed to declare that he 
Avas lost to every sc use and feeling; ^ it 
is I who should ask forgiveness. If you 
are a sinner, what, what am I? You 
have my forgiveness freely. Can you 
ever forgive me?'—‘^As 1 hope (lod, 
for Christ's sake, will forgive me,' she 
replied. ‘ I cannot bear it any longer/ 
said th(5 man; ' I will come to you again 
soon, I must go for a short lime/— 
'Richard!' she said. The man stepped; 
ITeleii did not speak, hut she looked to¬ 
ward the Bible which lay open upon 
the table. ^ I know what you would 
tell me,' said he; ^ that book has taught 
you to act thus; I can never forgot it.* 
—^ft is the book of life,' exclaimed 
Helen. The man came back from the 
„door, he placed his hand upon the Bible, 
and thei^ looked at Mr. Curzon. ^Take 
it, it is yours,* said the old clergyman; 
'and may God's blessing be with it!' 
Richard Gray took up the book—The 
door closed on him/ 

' Being requested to re-visit the dying 
pemtent, Laura returns to the house. 
'Helen sat in a largo chair before the 
window: in the full radiance of the 
moonshine, her face appeared of a deathy 
paleness, and her white garments glis¬ 
tened with dazzling lustre ; she looked 
like one already dead, and beautiful in 
death. Laura supposed that she was 
adeep, and stealing very softly to her 
side, she sate t^wn in silence. Helen 
was not asleep—she raised her eyes, and 
held out her hand to her friend: that hand 
Avas icy cold, and moist with the damps 


of death; but tenderly it returned the 
ressure of her iriena's, The pray^^ 
ook, in which Helen had accompanied 
Mr. Curzon during his performance of 
the sacrament service, still lay open on 
tlie table: she leaned forward, drew the 
candle nearer, and turning over a few 
leaves, gave the book to Laura: her fin¬ 
ger pointed to the commendatory prayer 
for a dying person at the point of de¬ 
parture ; and she looked up, with a smile 
on her face, to Laura, who perfectly un¬ 
derstood the wish expressed in her coun¬ 
tenance. They knelt down, and Laura 
then first perceived a person who had been 
sitting also in silence in a darker corner 
of the chamber—he was the husband of 
Helen Gray. Tliey knelt down; Helen 
endeavoured to rise, but was unable to 
do so: supported by the nurse, she sat 
upright in her chair, with her hands 
clasped together, till Laura liad finished 
praying. Then Helen sunk hack again, 
and remained in silent thought, with her 
eyes fixed on her kind friend for some 
minutes; again a smile beamed over her 
face, her lips unclosed; but she seemed 
immediately to recollect that she was 
forbidden to speak, and quietly extended 
her hand towards the paper and pencil: 
she vainly attempted to write, but she 
could not guide the pencil properly; 
Laura endeavoured to assist her, but the 
])encil fell from her fingers, and she said, 
' 1 cannot see. Thank God, ] have seen 
you, iny dear friend—noAV the light of 
the candle looks dim,—now all is dark¬ 
ness: death must be very near me.' 
Her eyelids closed, she fell back, and 
Laura feared she was dead; but again 
she raised her hands, and held them out 
towards the place where her husband 
had been sitting: he came to her, and 
throAving himself on the ground before 
her, pressed them repeatedly to his lips. 
Just then Laura heard, as Helen drew 
her breath, a faint rattle mingled with 
the sound of her breathing: she had 
seemed for some minutes to breathe with 
difficulty. Helen sunk down from her 
chair; they thought that she was falling 
—she wRsnotfalhng, she was striving to 
kneel, apd, supi^rt^ in their arms, she 
did kneel—she lifted up her open hand8> 
and, with trembling lips, she sloBrly ut¬ 
tered out the words; 'He ^th.before 
them, and the sheep follow him, for they 
know his voice.' She could not,speak 
afterwards—her head sunk on Laurui's 
shoulder. Laura could feel the breath 
of the dying woman blowing upon her 
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neckt' niote and more faintly came 
that cold damp breath, and with it 
was heard again the convulsive rattle. 
Laura could scarcely sustain the weight 
of the dying woman; a faint and sicken¬ 
ing shudder seemed to creep through her 
own frame: again tln^ colu breath blew 
upon her neck, and Laura half shrunk 
away from it. She struggled with her 
weakness, and bent down affectionately 
over the pale face which lay upon her 
bosom ; the tears streamed from her 
c'yes—they dropt upon Helen’s face, but 
1 Icleii knew it not—the heavy head sunk 
lower and lower on her friend*s bosom— 
Helen Gray was dead.* 


THE SLEEVING HOY. 

In the Pleasures of Memory, many in¬ 
stances, arc given of the ])ower and effect 
of recollection, by which distant and long- 
vanished objects are seemiiigly brought 
under the view of the ‘ mind’s eye.* 

* Ah, who can tell the triumphs oftljc inin<l. 

By truth illuminM, and hy tnstc rciin’d ? 

When UfiC h.-is quench’d the eye and clos’d the car. 
Still nc>\M I’oi action in her native sphere, 

(Ift will .she rise—with searching glance pursue 
borne long-lov’d image vanish’d from her view; 
T)ait through the deep recesses of the past, 
o’er dusky forms in chains of slumber oast; 

With giant'grasp fling back the folds of night. 

And snatch the faithless fugitive to ligitt. 

So through the grove the impatient mother Hies, 
Each sunless glade, each seci et pathway tries. 

Till the thill leaves the truant boy disclose, 

Long on the wood-moss stretch’d in sweet repose.* 

% 

The four last lines of tins elegant ex¬ 
tract more particularly throw light on 
the annexed engraving. 

THE island; or ciirtstian and jirs 

COMRADES; 

I 

Ay Lord Byroni 8vo. 1823. 

The enemies of the noble bard say, 
that he still pesters the world with his 
compositions, and that it would be b'etter 
for him and the public, that he should 
vegetate in indolence, and write no more. 
But, while we lament tlie occasional 
perversion of his talents, we do not wish 
that he should lay aside his pen. Wlien- 
ever he writes, he displays marks of 
talent and of genius; and, when we re¬ 
ceive his publications, let us coolly sepa¬ 
rate the wheat from the tares. 

Some may conclude that he declines 
in merit and in fame, because the great 


man in Alhemarle-street is no loilgcr his 
publisher: but this is no proof of de¬ 
terioration or of declension. When we 
look at a book, a picture, or a print, we 
do not think of the publisher, the painter, 
or the engraver: we look, as we ought 
to do, at the productions themselves, 
and judge from their intrinsic merits. 

The mutiny gainst captain BHgh is 
the principal subject of this poem. The 
crew of the Bounty consisted of 

* Young hearts, which languish'd for some suhny 

isle. 

Where summer years and summ^ women smile; 
Men without country, who, too long estranged. 
Had found no native liome, or found it changed. 
And, half imciviliaed, preferred the cave 
t)f some soft savage to the uncertain wave— 

The gushing fruits that nature gave untill’d; 
llie wood without a path but where they will’tl; 
The field o’er which promiscuous plenty pour’d 
Her horn; the equal land without a lord; 

The wi*,h,—which ages have not yet subdued 
In man—to have no master save his mood; 

The earth, whose mine was on its face, unsold; 
The glowing sun and produce, all it» gold; 

'I’he freedom which can call each grot a home; 

The general garden, whore all steps may roam. 
Where Nature owns a nation as her child. 

Exulting in the enjoyment of the wild; 

Their shells, their fruits, the only wealth they 
know; 

Their unexploriiig navy, the canoe; 

Their sport, the dashing breakers ami the chase; 
Their strangest sight, an European face:— 

Such was the country which these strangers yearn’d 
To sec again, a sight they dearly earn’d.’ 

Following the captain's narrative, our 
author still throws out occasional flashes 
of poetic spirit. 

• * Huzza! for Otaheite !’ was the cry ; 

ITow strange such shouts from sons of mutiny! 

The gentle island, and the genial soil, 

The friendly hearts, the feasts without a toil. 

The courteous manners but from nature caught. 
The wealth unhoarded, and the love unbought; 
Could these have charms for rudest sca-boys, 
driven 

Before the mast by every wind of Heaven ? 

And now, even now prepared with others’ woes 
To earn mild Virtue’s vain desire, repose? 

Alas ! such is our nature ! all but aim 
At the same end by pathways not the same; 

Our means, our birth, our nation, and our name. 
Out fortune, temper, even our outward iQramc, 

Are far more potent o’er our yielding clay 
Than aught we kuow beyond our little day. 

Vet still there whispers the small voice within. 
Heard through gain’s silence and o’er glory’s din: 
Whatever crCcd be taught or land be trod, 

Man’s conscience is the oracle of God 1* 

In addition to the leading story, we 
have an account of the adventures and 
misfortunes of the mutineers in some of 
the South-sea islands. In their tem¬ 
porary asylum at Toobonai, love finds a 
place in the breast of a young seaman; 
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* WM Sfmj ftdwer fn^btcMnn, knA air wM batm* 

And' thit fliKt ftrcdth IMicAn to stir the iialA» '' 
Tim_ wind to urge the wmve 

All ta tc^Ti^ll the tliiraty cave, 

Wberiftigll to^gstresR with the stranger boy, 
11^0 taoglit hgr ]M88lon*s desolating Joy, 

^ho i^walr^uilbver eve^ heart, but most 
lyhf Ihdde whb' know not how it may be lost; 

(Vor thdse who, burning in the new-born hre, 
l)UM,ii^tyrs-7eef4 in their Tuneral pyre, 

With «ueh devotion to their ecstasy, 

TlWt hfe knows no such rapture as to diet 
Ami'die'they do; tot ciarthly life has nought 
Matched with that burst of nature, even in thought: 
Ai^ all uur dreams of better life above 
But close in one eternal gush of love.' 

The picture of the fair native, Neuha, 
the pride of the island, is beautifully 
drawn. 

* Dusky like Night, but Night with all her stars. 
Or cavern sparkling with its native spars; 

With eyes.that were a language and a spell, 

A form like Aphrodite's in her shell; 

With all her Loves around her on the deep. 
Voluptuous as the first approach of sleep; 

Tct full of life—for through her tropic cheek 
The blush would make its way, and all but speak; 
The sun-bom blood suffUsed her neck, and threw 
O'er her clear nut-brown skin a lucid hue, 
Lik^^coral reddening through the darken'd wave. 
Which draws the diver to the crimson cave.' 

The mutineers are disturbed in their 
retreat by the approach of a vessel, scut 
in quest of those delinquents. The 
former are defeated in a sKirmish, but, 
' with the aid of Neuha, they make their 
escape in canoes. Pursued by their ad¬ 
versaries, they, are again brought to 
action, and, after another defeat, their 
situation becomes truly deplorable. 

* Beside the jutting rock the few appeared. 

Like the last remnant of the r^d deeif s herd; ■ 
Their eyes were feverish, and their aspect worn. 
But still the hunter’s blood was on their horn. 

A little stream came tumbling from the height. 
And straggling into ocean as it might. 

Its boonding crystal frolicked in the ray. 

And gushed from cleft to crag with salUess spray; 
Close on the wild, wide ocean, yet as pure 
And fresh as innocence, and more secure. 

Its Rllver torrent glitter’d o’er the deep. 

As the shy chamois' eye o'erlooks the steep, 

While fisT below the vast andt sullen swell 
bf ocean's Alpine azure rose and fell. 

To this young spring they rushed->all feelings 
first 

Absorb'd in Passion's and In Nature's thirst,—- 
Drank as thby do who drink their last, and threw 
Thcdr amiB aside to revel in ita dew; 

Cooled their seorriied thxoatsi and washed the 
gory sUlns 

From wounds whose only bandage might be chains t 
Then, when their drought was ^ugnehdd, looked 
sadly round. 

As wondering how so many still were found 
Alive and fetteriess;—but silent all* 

Bach sought his fellow's eyes aa if to call 
On him for language, whieh his lips delncd. 

As though their voicej with their Cause' had dicd.*^ 


AH 

fitters, i^bU’n’oi^d^tited 

by Neubdrto ^ secret phhe' 

• Not distant.from the ble of TQOhonAi«^ . ^ 

A black rock rears its boaonro'er the spray. 

The haunt of birds, a desert to mankind,' ' 

Where the rough sfeal reposes ftem- the windi 
And sleeps unwiddy in his cavern duA,' 

Or gambols with huge fioUc in the sun: 

There shrilly to the passing oar. is> heard 
The startled echo of the ocean bird. 

Who rears on its bare breast her c^ow brbOd, 
The feathered fishers bf the solitude. 

A narrow segment of the yellow sand 
On one side forms the outhne of a strand; 

Here the young turtle, crawling from his shell. 
Steals to the deep wherein his parents dwell; 
Chipped by the beam, a nursling of the day, ‘ 

But hatcheit for ocean by the fostering ray; 

The rest was one bleak precipice, as e’er 
Gave mariners a spelter and despair, 

A spot to make tlie saved regret the deck 
Which late went down, and envy the lost wreck. 
Such was the stern asylum Neuha chose 
To shield her lover from his following fbes; 

But all its secrets were not told; she knew 
In this a treasure hidden from the view.' 

There is a great inequality in this 
poem. Various parts are flat and prosaic, 
while other portions are elegant and spi¬ 
rited. The author has deviated from 
the strict truth for the infliction of 
poetical justice; and, in the progress of 
the story, he has avoided that licentious¬ 
ness and immorality in which he was ac¬ 
customed to indulge. 


MBMOIBS OF THE LIFE AND WBITINUS 

OF WILLIAM IIAYLEY, ESQ. WHITTEN 

BY himself; 2 vols. 4to. 1823. 

Some may say, that thcBc ponderous 
volumes will overwhelm the poor author, 
whose fame they are intended to elevate; 
but we are not so sarcastically illiberal. 
Mr. Hayley was not, indeed, a great 
poet or a first-rate author: but he was 
a man of talent and an eluant scholar. 
The zeal of his friends Mured him W 
an excess of praise. When they afflnuda 
that ho was equal, if not superior, to 
Pope. His Triun^hs of TeWiperj otid 
his Essay on Epic l^try/oontain 
pleasiag pass^es} and eviaqs adoiisitlern^ 
ble portion of 

not indicate a powerful genl|i^^> 

It appears thht Mr; Hayley 
ed a bi^ opinion'of his own flit 

he bargained with thepublirirerof^his 
work for a cdnsid6rable Aniiuity,> which 
he punctually received, on eondstion of 
leaving tO'posterity an aeteunt^of his 

life* ^ 
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tend 


JWWibp 4u- 

.^_8^n€(^ but,«]ball,|nerielj/ob- 
serve that the work might have been 
compressed iWto,one Volume without se¬ 
rious loi^ or injury, to the public. 

The ibUowjiog extract may amuse the 
reader.—Mr. Hayley having ventured to 
offer a jilay for representation,—Uhe 
sanguine author^ and a few of his confi¬ 
dential friends, proposed to themselves 
much delight, in a prospect of see¬ 
ing the chief character most advan¬ 
tageously represented by their favorite 
Powell, as the poet had formed the part 
of Velasco with a, view to the peculiar 
excellence of that very pathetic actor. 
His hopes of seeing this play most fa¬ 
vorably introduced on the stage arose 
from the following circumstance. It was 
highly approval by his friend Mr. Gar- 
nier, who happened to be very intimate 
with the manager, Gtfrrick. Garnier 
had been a school-fellow of Hayley, and 
had marrial one of his relations, the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Miller, of 
Lavant, first cousin to the mother of the 
poet. AVith his usual good-nature and 
lively spirit, this gentleman engaged to 
procure the genuine sentiments of Gar¬ 
rick oil the merits of the tragedy; and he 
took the best possible steps ibr tliat pur¬ 
pose. 

^ He said to him—^ Garrick, I have a 


play for you, of which I think highly. 
But you shall judge for yourself. All I 
ask of you is sincerity. If you think it 
unfit for the stage, send it back to me 
with any mark of rejection, and we will 
pester you no more on the subject: but 
if you think of it as I do, and resolve to 
produce it, I will then bring to you my 
friend, the author. But remember you 
iu:e on honor, and engaged not to ask 
even his name, unless you have pre¬ 
viously detenuined to try the success of 
pUy/ After the anxious suspense 

A fow weeks# Hayley received a most 
encouraging bBlet Aom his friend, to 
say, thath€i|had promised: to mtry 
W uextvSasiu:(}ay jnonux)|;, to breakfast 
in? .@QU<^ampton-patri^t >¥nth Garrick, 
who urastdeUghtod with the tragedy- ; 

' Saturdayj^Qfniug arrived, and the 
e»irtri«||fpQetvt3Wd4m ak in to 

the hoiiise^of.ihe,Manner* i The guests 
worausheredto^.A! little private room, 
where Qarridkaoon^saliuted them with a 
profuriem of .compUments^ He said to 
the poetiji^Kr, I have peruaed.yogar tra¬ 
gedy with great attention'and pleasure; 


1 assure you, that I have not seen,' for 
years, any new production, of which 1 
could entertain such very high expecta¬ 
tion. But we Will talk Of nnn*e at 
large somq early day in n&t 
Mrs. Gatrick la now expecting-iis to 
breakfast with her and a. few frieods. 
Here is a gentleman here, who 'knoWa 
you very well,*^ and ^eaks of yotr With 
infinite commendation.' He' then named 
a literary acquaintance of the poet, who 
instantly said, ' Is he with you-to-day^ 
sir ^ I am sorry for it.'—^ Wfiy so ?' re^ 
plied Garrick. * I will tell you very i^nk-s 
ly,' resumed the poet; ^ hek a man of ad¬ 
mirable talents and most fascinatingman- 
ners; but he has some very singular pecu¬ 
liarities of character,andhe will bed^ply, 
though perhaps not ostensibly, affronted, 
that I did not engage him, instead of my 
friend Gamier, to introduce me to Gar¬ 
rick.’—* No! no!' exclaimed the courtly 
manager, ^ he speaks of you in the most 
affectionate terms; but come, my dear 
sirs, breakfast is waiting for us.' The 
poet and his friend were then ushered 
to Mrs. Garrick, who presided at her 
tea-table, with three or four very agree¬ 
able literati in her party. The conver¬ 
sation was lively and general; a new ap¬ 
pointment was made, in private, hy the 
manager, beibre Hayley and his mend 
withdrew, that they should both break¬ 
fast with him again on the Tuesday fol¬ 
lowing, and settle all particulars relating 
to their draniatic'busincss. After break¬ 
fast, on the appointed Tuesday, Mr. 
Garnier said to tlieir host, ^ Well, Gar¬ 
rick, let us now proceed to your promise: 
what day have you fixed fojr the first 
rehearsal ?' 

The manager assumed a face in which 
politeness vainly endeavoured to disguise 
liis perplexity; and with much embar¬ 
rassment, he said, * Why, faith ! I have 
not been able to fix a day; 1 liaye been ’ 
re-considering the tragedy: it is most 
elegantly written, it is a most charming 
composition to recite to a small circle j 
but 1 am afraid it is not calculated for 
stage effect. However, it shall certainly 
he played if you desire it .'—^ O no!, by 
no means,' mildly said the poet. With 
suppressed indignation at the duplicity 
of the manager; ' I shjdl instantly put 
it into my pocket, and I am very sorry;, 
sir, that it has given you so much trou¬ 
ble.' Garrick burst again into a pro¬ 
fusion of new civilities, and nfibrsof the 
kindest good offices on any future occa¬ 
sion. Mrs, Garrick seemed desirous qf 
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800 tl|iiiig the spirit of. the poet by personal 
fiattevv ; 'and the first hopes of his tra¬ 
gedy Ihus ehiled in a farce of adulation, 
it a bitter disappointment^ to lose the 
fair, prospect of seeing a favorite drama 
^ell played ; but the mortification was 
felt milch more severely by the wife and 
mother of the poet than by himself. 
During the hubble-bubble rejection of 
the tragedy^ by Garrick^ the poet had 
felt a little like Ariosto when scolded by 
his father^ and^ instead of lamenting his 
own defectSj he was struck with the idca^ 
what a fine comic scene he could make 
of the important personage who was 
giving him a lecture. Indeed^ a disap¬ 
pointed poet with his deluded and angry 
friend, and a shuffling manager and the 
manager’s meddling wife, afforded ample 
materials for a comedy. But although 
the laughable group struck the fancy of 
Hayley, in that point of view, he wrote 
nothing on the occasion, but employed 
his vivacity in soothing and cheering 
the vexed and irritated spirit of his 
Eliza, whose indignation had been pe¬ 
culiarly excited against Mrs. Garrick, as 
the manager had incautiously betrayed 
what ought to have been a secret of his 
wife, and was weak enough to say, that 
thought the tragedy not pathetic. 
This appeared such an insult against 
the talents of her husband, as the feel¬ 
ing EUza found it hardly possible to for¬ 
give.* 


The editor, the Rev. Dr. John Johnson, 
has added to the work a great number of 
letters, some of which are frivolous and 
uninteresting. We shall select one from 
the mass, because it principally relates 
to Cowper. 

' My dear brother in affliction,—I re¬ 
quested our kind sympadietic friend Rose 
to thank you for your affectionate moum- 
ftil remembrance of the afflicted Hermit, 
and to give you some account of me, 
when I was hardly able to give any ac¬ 
count of myself. Since the second of 
this long, but now expiring month, the 
second fatal Friday! (when my dear 
angel d^arted, as our beloved Cowper 
had departed on the preceding Friday), 
1 have existed in that feverish agitation 
of recent anguish in the heart> which 
you will easfly conceive; and by too 
great an exertion, in attending my young 
mend Meyer to Kew, and occasionally 
to London, after his endearing attention 
to the funeral of the angelic youth. 


whose loss we<can never cease to fetd> 1 
have rather cncreased the feveitsh ten*- 
dency in my old shattered frame, and 
seem to myself in a sort of middle state, 
between life and death. 1 am now try¬ 
ing, by quiet and solitary meditation, to 
nurse myself into a firmer tone of mind 
and body, that if it sliould prove my 
destiny to remain a few years longer iu 
this vale of tears, 1 may not be utterly 
an idle heavy piece of lumber on tlie 
earth. 

^ You, I hope, my dear Johnny, will 
feel yourself impelled by the more activt* 
promising season of your life, and by 
your aftbetionate zeal for the honour (jf 
our dear departed bard, to cherish his 
memory, as you have nobly cherir»hcd 
his declining health; and 1 hope to kSco 
you distinguish' yourself, as you ought 
to do, in the character of his biographer. 

‘ The life of every poet, as amiable as 
Cowper (if, indeed, there ever existed, 
or ever may exist, another poet so per¬ 
fectly amiable,) should be written by an 
intimate friend, completely sensible of 
his virtues, and enamoured of his genius. 
You have every advantage for the suc¬ 
cessful accomplishment of so soothing a 
task; and if you modestly suppose, iliat 
you want any kind of literary assistance, 
you know you may freely command two 
very zealous and sincere friends in Rose 
and the Hermit. Has the fonner scut 
you a little inscription for the engraved 
portrait of Cowper, which he requested 
me to write, and which, to oblige him, I 
wrote extempore, though with a head and 
heart full of pain, in my recent visit to 
him.i* As the multiplicity of his avo¬ 
cations may not have left him leisure 
enough to copy for you this trifie, it 
shall find a place on this paper; so here 
it is for you; and, if you haveit already, 
you will forgive the repetition 

On the Portrait of Cowper* 

‘ Behold the bard, who captivates all b&iits, 

In humour’s frolic, or in fancy’ll flight! 

To all, whom verse can toui^h, his ver^e imparts 

Sweet rdmtion or sublittie'ddlght/ 

' * 1 ^ 1 

' And now, my deaf Johnny, let me 
scold you for cruelly withhol&ig' from 
me all those particulars conoerbing- the« 
grave of our dear bard, whidb, by your 
mysterious intimations concerning t&ei% 
would prove highly soothing to iby heart 
and fancy. You ktndly meant, perhaps, 
to draw me, by these mysterious inti*^ 
mations> to visit the interesting spot; 
and in sqme propitious efeason 1 shall 
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hcfpo to attftiB that mournful gratifica¬ 
tion. In the mean time^ have the cha¬ 
rity to tell me every thing that relates to 
the friend, whom I loved so tenderly, 
whose memory is hardly less dear to me 
than that of my angelic child, the most 
mild and magnanimous of martyrs I 
‘ Ah, my deat Johnny 1 what have 
we both lost in those two departed 
spirits! and what an inestimable treasure 
do we still possess in the recollection of 
thi’ir admivablo endowments! Adieu. 
AV^rite soon, and continue to love 

Y our affectionate afflicted 

Hermit.’ 


MISCELLANEOUS VARIETIES. 

Aerosiidics, — M r. (Ireen lately ascend¬ 
ed into the air from the Mermaid Garden 
at Hackney ; and his own account of the 
bold enterprise is given in the following 
terms. ‘ At a quarter before 8 o’clock I 
entered the car amidst the doubts and 
fears of a most respectable and numerous 
assen»blage, but they were instantly dis¬ 
pelled by my gi-adual ascent in an east¬ 
ward direction, amidst the acclamations 
of assembled thousands. T was afraid of 
coming in contact with the tower in 
Hackney church-yard, which I passetl 
within a very few yards, but avoided it 
by throwing out a quantity of ballast. 
Several persons on the top of the tower 
were so very near to me as to put out 
their hands to shake hands with me. I 
could not refrain from laughing at the 
circumstance, and they cheered me loudly 
as I passed. After 1 had thrown out the 
ballast, T ascended rapidly, and reached 
an elevation of at least two miles and a 
half, where 1 found it so intensely cold, 
that my fingers were paralysed. I passed 
over the left of Hackney Wick, the lead- 
mills in the marshes, Laytonstone, Hark¬ 
ing Side, part of Kpping-forest, and to 
the left of Romford ; axii I descended in 
a .clovcr-fiel4 belonging to Mr. Staines, at 
Nore-hill, four miles northward of Rom¬ 
ford. My fall was so very easy, having 
chocked the accelerated velocity of the 
descent by the continued discharge of 
ballast, that 1 came to the ground with« 
out receiving the least shock or con¬ 
cussion. The appearances that 1 wit- 
nesseil 'during my voyage vary greatly 
from those I had previously observed. 
The sun was setting at the time I cn- 
tcrcd'the clouds, and the reflection of its 
rays variegated thenij, and gave to some 


of them the similitude of red vapor. 
The appearance of tlie river Thames, 
which on my former ascent resembled a 
sheet of polished metal, now was obscured 
from my view by a mass of clouds or 
vapor rolling over it; the land on each 
sine of it at the same time appearing 
very distinct. Epping-forest, as jt passed 
over one part of it, appeared of a tri¬ 
angular form, and resembled a coppice 
covering two acres of land, the trees of 
which did not appear to my visual organs 
to be higher than gooseberry-bushes. I 
mention this to explain a statement made 
by captain Sowden, who passed over the 
same forest with a balloon, in company 
with M. Gamerin, that, ^ although Ep- 
ping-forcst did not appear larger tlian a 
gooseberry-bush, he could distinctly see 
the ruts and furrows in the fields.’ I 
have no doubt that this gentleman mis¬ 
took cross-roads and lanes for ruts and 
furrows, which any person on a first 
ascent would be likely to do; and I con¬ 
ceive that liis observation as to the goose¬ 
berry-bush referred merely to the height 
of the trees. The beauties of the various 
scenes—the diversified appearances of the 
earth, occasioned by the setting of the 
sun, and the immense horizon which my 
sight compassed, surpassed every thing 
I had previously witnessed on my former 
ascents at an earlier period of the day ; 
and I certainly should have gratified 
myself by remaiiiiiig up much longer, 
had J not pledged myself to return, if 
ossible, to Hackney, the same night; 
ut ivhich I was prevented from efieccing 
by being detained by Mr. Staines, who,- 
very illiberally as I conceived,, forcibly 
seized my balloon, because some trifling 
injury had been done to his clover by 
persons who ran into the field to witness 
my descent, and whose natural curiosity 
induced them to wish for a close inspection 
of the aeronautical machine. But, not¬ 
withstanding this impediment, I arrived 
at the Mermaid, at Hackney, at two 
o’clock on the following morning.' 

Remnrkahle Similarity of PerKoii, and 
avyposed Sympathy ,—In the year 1786, 

Monsieur le romte de T-made a 

tour of the Highlands in the Gaelic cos¬ 
tume. He often left liis curricle to the 
care of his valet and groom, with orders, 
to follow at a certain hour to the next 
inn. In one of tliose pedestrian excur¬ 
sions, he went to the inn at Fort- 
Aiigustus ; the landlady, jud^ng from 
his'dress and broken Englisli, that he 
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was a Tenr ignorant mountaineer, showed 
hiih to tne kitchen. The maids spoke 
to him in Gaelic; but he sportively 
said, they ought to speak English to a 
poor lad who wished to improve his lan¬ 
guage and to see a little of the fine world. 
They treated him with very liule cere¬ 
mony. One employed him in making 
up the fire; another called for his aid 
to catch some chickeks doomed for the 
service of hungry traarcllers; and he 
feared the delicacy of his hand would 
betray him, when a merry damsel bade 
him assist her to pour the water from a 
pot of potatoes, the iron handle of which 
almost grilled his palms. She hade him 
hold out his plaid for a few nice pota¬ 
toes; but he begged to have a plate, 
that he might know better again how to 
use it. He acted the simpleton so per¬ 
fectly, that the landlady brought him a 
bit of cold meat to console him for the 
gibes of her handmaidens. The curricle 
arrived; the groom dismounted, and 
took charge of the equipage. The land¬ 
lady met the valet, a well-dressed En¬ 
glishman, And asked him with much re¬ 
spect to walk into her ])arlour; but he 
inquired for his lord. She replied there 
was no stranger in the house but a half¬ 
witted highlandman. The valet asked 
to see him, and she was confounded 
when the fine gentleman advanced cap 
in hand. Monnicur la Comte lost his 
dinner by givii^ no directions for it. 
He called for coffee and some of the cold 
meat so bountifully bestowed on liiin by 
the hostess. He then sent his letters of 
introduction to the lieutenant-governor, 
who politely invited him to his liouse. 
In crossing the glacis, they met a high¬ 
lander clothed exactly like the count, 
and so like him in face and fic^rc, that 
he was struck by the resemblance. It 
led him to entertain the ladies with an 
account of two brothers whose singular 
likeness and sympathetic feelings are re¬ 
corded in a manuscript deposited in the 
public library at Paris. The tAvins were 
styled the comte de Liginfville and the 
comte d^Autrecourt. When children, 
they often changed dresses, and then 
their own servants could not say which 
was the elder brother. Even when they 
grew up, their voice, gait, and manner, 
so entirely corresponded, that being both 
captains of light horse, they exchanged 
squadrons, and neither the officers nor 
common men discovered the trick, till 
they thought nroner to undeceive them. 
They frequently threw each other's wives 
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into great embatrassmeht by Acting in 
concert to pass one for the other. Vt. 
d'Autrecourt being accused of some 
crime against the state, the comte de 
Ligneville never separated from him, 
and by that attendance prevented an as¬ 
sault on his person, as he was in favor 
at court, and the government feared that 
he might suffer in lieu of the guilty per¬ 
son. One day Ligneville sent for a bar¬ 
ber, and, after getting half of his beard 
shaven, he said he had forgotten a book 
in the next chamber; and, giving his 
night-gown to M. d'Autrecourt, who 
Avas concealed there, he remained in his 
place, and senf him to the barber. The 
operator resumed his task; to finish 
what he had begun; but, finding a new 
beard, the poor fellow believed that he 
had employed his rftsor on the devil. 
He roared aloud, and, petrified by 
terror, could not attempt to escape. To 
compose him, M. d'Autrecourt called 
Ligneville from the closet; and it was 
long before the man could give credit 
even to the evidence of his senses. The 
wonderful sympathy attributed to these 
brothers may be mentioned, but cannot 
be generally believed. The manuscript 
says, that if one fell sick, the other, 
though in a distant country, was also 
indisposed; if one received a Avouiid, 
the other felt pain ; and they often had 
the same dreams. On the day when one 
was seized with a fever in France, the 
other was attacked by a similar disease 
in Jlavaria. D'Autrecourt died, and 
Ligneville was at the point of death, but 
recov’cred. 

Strictures on Gaming, by an old 
Lady ,—How sti^angcly infatuated arc 
those who, committing their fortunes to 
mere chance, throw away their estates], 
and entail Avant upon their issue! It is 
a pity that such madmen are not re¬ 
strained from ruining their poor in¬ 
nocent wives, children, relatives, cre¬ 
ditors, or dependents, by a law im¬ 
porting that, if any commoner should 
lose above a hundred pounds at a sit¬ 
ting, he shall be deemra a lunatic^ and 
haA'e a commission of lunacy granted 
against him to his next of kin. Gaming, 
like a quick-sand, swallows up a man m 
a moment. Our follies and vices help 
each other, and blind the bubble^ at the 
same time that they make the sharper 
quick-sighted. A good man 'Will love 
himself too well to lose, and his neigh¬ 
bour too well to win, an estate by gammg. 
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the third ,year 
of 4hc ro^of Uic&rd III. two tvomcu^ 
I«abella^ the wife of William Pery, and 
Alianore Slade, were presented for com- 
mqp scoldsf and fined one jtcn/ii^ each, 
which two pence were tlie whole per¬ 
quisites of tne court; and, at the bamc 
time, an order of the court was made, 
that the tenants of the manor should 
not scold their wives, under pain of for¬ 
feiting their tenements and cottages. 
Now this was all vei-y well and ex¬ 
tremely fair, as apparently^ binding upon 
l^th parties. But see tlic mischief of 
it; at least of tlie last order of tlie court. 
In the twenty-third year of Henry VIL 
I find another order made, that the 
tenants* -wives should not scold (their 
husbands of course) under the penalty 
of a six and eightpenny fine, half to go 
to the repairs of the chapel, and half to 
the lord of the manor. So that, in fact, 
it would appear, that by the reshaint 
laid upon the husbands in the third of 
Richard, the wives gained such an ad¬ 
vantage over them, as in the twenty- 
third of his successor, (/. e. only tvrenty- 
two years afterwards) to render it abso¬ 
lutely necessary to raise the fine for fe¬ 
male scolding from one penny to six shil¬ 
lings and eightpence!—ll^as ever any 
thing like it ?— Heraldic Anomalies, 

At East-Loo, in Cornwall, two scolds 
were tlius reclaimed, at least for a time. 
Hannah Whit and Bessy Niles, two 
women of fluent tongues, having exerted 
their oratory on each other, at last 
thought it prudent to leave the matter 
in dispute to be decided by the mayor. 
Away, then, they posted to his worship. 
The first who arrived l»ad scarce begun 
her tale, when the other bounced in, 
full of rage, and began licrs likewise 
and abuse recommenced with double 
vigour. His worsliip (Mr. John Chubb) 


ordered the constables to be called, and 
each of the combatants thought lu^ 
tagonist was to be punished, and the 
event proved each thought right. When 
the constable arrived, his worship pro¬ 
nounced the following command to him: 
—^ Take these two women to the cage, 
and there keep them till they have set., 
tied their dispute.* They were imme¬ 
diately conveyed thither, and, after a 
few hours* confinement, became as ouiet 
and inofiensive beings as ever breatned. 

i/o/i-ilfo? of Kinff George III ,— 
When judge Day returned from India, 
the minister represented to his late ma¬ 
jesty that knighthood would not only he 
acceptable, hut that it was an honor to 
which the judge was entitled. ^ Poll, 
poll,** said his majesty, ' I cannot turn 
day into night; it is impossible.* At 
the next levee, which was about Christ¬ 
mas, his majesty was again entreated 
to knight iVIr. Day. The king in¬ 
quired if he was married, and, was an¬ 
swered in the affirmative. ^ Well, well,* 
said the good-natured monarch, ^then 
let him he introduced, and I will work 
a cou])le of iniraclqs; I will not only 
turn ])ay into A'night, but 1 will make 
Lady Day at Christmas.* 

A more humble Jocular Effusion, —An 
old gentleman of the name of Gould, 
having married a very young wife, wrote 
a poetical epistle to a friend, to inform 
him of the happy event, and concluded 
it tlms: 

‘ So you sec, my dear sir, though l*m eighty 
years old, 

girl of eighteen is in love with old Gould,* 

To which liis friend replied,— 

‘ A girl of eighteen may love Gould, it is true; 
But believe me, dear sir, it is Gold without Ul* 


Being well-wishers to the fine arts, only wish being to act as auxiliaries, or 
Ive are ^eased with the prospect of r^itncr as fellow-laborers, in the good 
sU6c^ aferded by the ne’W institution, cause which those societies are calcu- 
fbr the benefit of British artists, Uted to promote. The scheme is now in 
And the promotion ofexcellcnce in paint- so favorable a train, that we hope soon 
ihg;66ulptiife, and engraving. ThOasso- to hear of its complete establish ment. 
mted mOttibeW declare, that they have We are equally pleased to hear of the 
hd’idea df sttper^diti^ the Iloyal Aca- formation of a British Academy at Rome, 
d^y and Britisli Institution, their The king has already contributed two 
VOL. ivi * ‘ * * 
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himdrad pounds for the advancement of 
tills object, which is stated to be ^ the 
erection of a national and permanent 
school for the fine arts at Rome.' It is 
well known that many students repair 
to that city for instruction, but are some¬ 
times obstructed in their views by the 
want of continued pecuniary means. As 
the funds of the new academy increase, 
large apartments will be taken for the 
students, and will be furnished with a 
library of art, and casts from the remains 
of antiquity. 

Exhibition of the Royal Academy .— 
Amoitg the good portraits which remain 
to be particularly noticed, we cannot 
avoid tlie mention of Jackson’s represen¬ 
tation of Mrs. Agar Ellis, which affords 
a favorable specimen of his taste and 
skill. It is a well-painted head; and, in 
the attitude and the management of light 
and shade, it is an imitation of the admir¬ 
ed piece of Rubens, called the Chapeau 
de PaiUe. His I^ord Braybroke is also a 
fine portrait, admirably colored. The 
' Portrait of a Gentleman,' by Sir Henry 
Raeburn, is pronounced by a candid 
critic to be ^ one of the most thoroughly 
legitimate and admirable pictures in the 
room. It is nature itself, with a deve- 
lopement of an excellent knowlegeof art. 
Sir Henry is perhaps too grey and low- 
toned in his 'shadows ; but his carnations 
are fresh and transparent.’ 

The portrait of Dr. Harrison, by Mr. 
Shee, is rendered more interesting than 
it otherwise would have been, by the in¬ 
troduction of such accessories as belong 
to the character; and we may here 
ohscsTve, that few artists have distin¬ 
guished their works of this kind by 
more interesting or appropriate decora¬ 
tions than Mr. Shee; but we must add, 
that there is too great a gloss on the 
countenances which he exhibits,—a 
stiff sort of coat, which checks the un¬ 
dulating effect of light and sh^de. 

■ Mr. Pickersgill's delineation of Mr. 
Beaumont, the magistrate, is an excel¬ 
lent piece: both the head and the figure 
are very well drawn, and the coloring is 
clear and appropriate. 

The ' Battle of the Angels,’ by Mr. 
Ottley, both in conception and drawing, 
resembl^ the work of an old master of 
thffl deli^tlul art. It u. executed on the 
principles of tiie old school with an union 
of simiplidt^ and spirit. It is merely a 
large Idadk and wjuie picture, on a blue 
ground; but it has an efibet as impo¬ 
sing, as if all the hues of the rainbow had 


been blended in the performance. Tjie 
figure of the arch-angel is sublime; and 
the conflict breathes animation and vigori 

The ^ Defeat of the Turks,’ by Mr. 
Dighton, is a painting of considerable 
merit, full of spirit in composition, 
drawing, and coloring. The ' Discovery 
of the Gunpowder-plot,’ by Mr. Briggs, 
is also a valuable performance, though 
not altogether free from defects, one of 
wliich is a want of perspicuity in the 
manner of telling the story. The ^ Pa- 
phian Bower' of Mr. Martin is not the 
produce of a correct taste; the figures 
are indelicate, and the composition un¬ 
skilful. ‘ Instruction thrown away,' by 
Mr. Clover, is a very pleasing little 
picture; and Mr. Foster's ‘ Domestic 
Quarrels' may be praised, though we do 
not pronounce it to be equal to the fa¬ 
miliar pieces of Mulready. 

The Deer-Stealer, by Mr. Ward, is a 
striking piece, but defective in taste and 
keeping. Shakespear’s Jubilee, by Mr. 
Sharp, is highly finished, brilliant, and 
attractive; and the portraits of the per¬ 
formers are admirable likenesses. Mr. 
Corbould’s Song of Deatli is a perform¬ 
ance of great [merit. The composition 
is bold and natural; the light and shade 
are finely distinguished ; and the figures 
are drawn with force and correctness. 

Among the exhibited productions of 
our sculptors; there are not many of high 
excellence. The best figure is that of 
Cupid, by Mr. Westmacott. The god 
of love stands in an easy attitude, on his 
right foot; the left leg resjts on the bow 
in a slanting position, which gives great 
grace, as well as a natural air, to the at¬ 
titude. The wings seem to be so soft, 
that we fancy we can blow the featliers 
apart. He holds his unstrung bow with 
his left hand. The countenance, look¬ 
ing rather downward, leans to the 
left. It is a countenance full of sweet, 
fond, and refined expression ; and Psyche 
may be well satisfied to have such a 
follower. 

The same artist has produced a das- 
sical composition of great beauty,~ 
Horace’s Dream, an alto-relievo. The. 


sleeping infant in this groupe is finely 
represiented, and the female figure on 
the left is toteful and delicate. 

The finest bust in the sculpture^roonv 
is that of Mr. Beaumont, by Mr. Baily i 
it is a characteristic likeness, elegantly, 
and elaborately finished. His repre« 
sentation of Mr, Flaxmun, the veteran 
sculptor, is also a very pleasing sped-* 
men of talent. 
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Gallery of Raphael, or Maffaelle ,— 
decay of the fresco paintings of 
&is artist in the Vatican induced Mr. 
Meulemeestcr to employ himself for many 
years in taking water-color copies of 
those celebrated pictures, fifty-two in 
number, about one-ninth of the size of 
the originals. They are indeed fine 
piecesj poissessing much of that general 


sublimity, and that delicacy of finishing, 
which belong to the wwks of that illus¬ 
trious painter. The artist and the'ama¬ 
teur will, we doubt not, he highly gra¬ 
tified by this exhibition; and the Chris¬ 
tian will see, with pleasure, how ably 
the great events recorded in the Scriji- 
tures can be represented. 




The concerts of this season have in 
general been well attended, and the dis¬ 
plays of talent havfe justified the applause 
which the performers, both vocal and 
instrumental, have received: but the 
performances do not call for specific no¬ 
tice. Mr. Vaughan's concert, wc be¬ 
lieve, was the most productive. 

The musical festival at Oxford was 
well conducted; the pieces were well 
chosen, and the eclat of this harmonious 
celebrity was more than equal to that 
which attended the recitation of, the 
prize compositions. 

Among the late musical publications, 
the following seem to be most worthy of 
notice: 

Mr. Cramer has favored us with two 
Airs for the Pianoforte, and variations, 
executed in a very agreeable style. 

Mr. Sanderson has published another 
number of his Scries of National and 
Poplar Airs, with variations for the 
violin, and an accompaniment for the 
violoncello. He performs his task in a 
tasteful yet familiar style, calculated 
either for private or public performances. 

La Recreation, a favorite Polacca, 
composed by Mr. James Salmon for the 
piano-forte, may be recommended as a 
pleasing piece; and an Introduction, 
slow movement and Rondo, for the same 
instrument, by Joseph de Pinna, may be 
announced in terms of still greater ap¬ 
probation. 

Mr. Ries has an Air with Variations. 
The subject, When the Meteor Lights, 
a German air from the melodies of va¬ 
rious nations, has a considerable degree 
of animation. 

Mr. Bochsa has an Andante and second 
Rondo on a favorite Quadrille for the 
harp, to which we do not venture to 
matte any objections. 

Madame Oussck has arranged Di 
Piacer for the harp, with an accompani¬ 


ment for the piano-forte. The bril¬ 
liancy of the theme is retained, and even 
augmented. There is also by the same 
hand a short and easy lesson for the harp 
on a Scotch air, the Campbells ai'c comiup^, 

M. Meyer’s Divertimento, for the 
same instrument, is in an agreeable 
style, and is not too difficult even for a 
youthful performer. 

Im Bella Capjdcciosa, by J. M. Hum¬ 
mel, conforms to the character of ex¬ 
cursive fancy which its title implies; and 
caprice was seldom more captivating. 

M. Moscheles’ Rondolctto is very 
pleasing, and more simple than the ge¬ 
nerality of his compositions. 

M. Holst, in his Greek Air with Ph- 
riations, has put together the pass^es 
best adapted to facilitate execution in a 
form more interesting to beginners than 
an exercise, and he has succeeded in 
producing an attractive little piece. 

The new adaptations arc Book.s tf the 
favorite Airs from II Barbiere di Sevi*^ 
fflia, arranged for the harp andjlute, by 
M. Bochsa; a\so, by the same gentle¬ 
man, Book X, of Rossinis Ojuras, con¬ 
sisting of a first selection from La (razza 
Ladra, for the harp and piano-forte, 
with a flute and violoncello accompani¬ 
ment. The second Book of Selections 
from Pietro VErcynita, is just published 
by M. Latour, as duets for the piano¬ 
forte. The two first Books of the Airs 
from La Donna del La^o, are also ar¬ 
ranged by the same composer for the 
piano-forte and flute; and, in this shape, 
the music of the opera is more beautiful 
and interesting than as heard from the 
orchestra of the opera-house. 

Air. dementi has arranged Momrfs 
celcbratesl Symphony, Tlw Jupiter, for 
the piano-forte, with ad libitum accom¬ 
paniments for the flute, violin, and vio¬ 
loncello. ^ 
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Qi'^Arnttsemens de tOperUy being a sc- The vocal list of this p^tk^ 
lection of the latest operas and ballets of very striking. We meet with the Fairff 
Kossini, Weber, Paer, Winter, Gallem- Q7u‘en, a clnet, in the manner of the ohl 
berg, &c. arranged for the piano-forte, writers, by Dr. Camaoy; but the mudc 
two numbers have already appeared. is .apphofl to words of no very poetical 

TheAntoloffio Muskah is of the same structure. We have also observed 
description. The twelfth number con- Ouy (as it is ludicrously called), from 
tains a specimen of the style of ijcopold the novel of Quentin Durward \ the mti- 
Mozart, father of the celebrated com- sic of which, by Mr* Beale, is too good 
noser. for the words. 
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THE king's theatre. 

Thk desire of attracting by variety 
pron^ted Madame Camporc-sc to pro¬ 
duce, on the evening of her benefit, a 
new opera as well as a new ballet, and to 
diversify the style of singing by the aid 
of Miss Stephens. The opera w^as com¬ 
posed by Rossini, and it bears the title 
of Ricciardo c Z^^raida. —Agoraiite, a 
Moorish chief, is betrothed to Zoinira, 
notwithstanding which he undutifully 
allows himself to languish for Zoraicla. 
This conflict in the ardent breast of the 
Moor forms the essence of the plot. 'To 
divert the heroine’s affections from be¬ 
ing carried captive by the wiles, and 
even threats of the revengeful African, 
her hand and heart arc disposed of to 
Ricciardo, a chevalier in tlie suite of 
Ernesto, a Christian chieftain. The 
latter, in order to serve the cause of his 
friend Ricciardo, gains access to the pa¬ 
lace and to the confidence of the haughty 
Moor; and by persuading him that Uic- 
ciardo entertains a plot against his in¬ 
jured fair, Zoinira, succeeds in detaching 
him from his passion for Zoraida. On 
the discovery of these artifice's, the Moor 
becomes enraged, and dooms the lovers to 
death; in which sentence is also includt;d 
the lady's father. However, as the Italian 
tragedy-makers are not very partial to 
the stiletto or the uxe, the denouement is 
very comfortobly brought about without 
these extremities; for Ernesto finds an 
opportunity of overpowering and disarm¬ 
ing the Moor, and the liberated heroine 
is restored to her faithful lover. 

The overture of this piece is not so 
pleasing as the rest of the music. A 
duetto in the third scene plea^d every 
person of taste, and ^ quartetto at the 
end of the first act was greatly admired. 


both for composition and vocalism. A 
trio, commencing with Cruda sorte. Oh 
Amor tirnuno^ was twice given by Mes- 
dames Cainporese and Vestris, and si¬ 
gnor Garcia, with electric effect \ a solo 
by the heroine, Salname il padre ntmeno, 
was tasteful and brilliant; and the act¬ 
ing of Garcia in the character of the 
Moor, was nearly equal in merit to His 
singing. 

DRURY-LANR TIIEATRE- 

Without aiming, near the close of the 
season, at tliat novelty which wc cannot 
reasonably expect, the manager of this 
house is indefatigable in his endeavours 
to amuse and interest the public. The 
attractions of tragedy, comedy, and opera, 
arc pleasingly varied, and the different 
talents of the theatrical corps are pro¬ 
perly brought into play. 

Among the temporary revivals at this 
house, Alexander the Great and Adpl- 
githa may be noticed, for the good act¬ 
ing of the rival tragedians^ Kean and 
Young. The former of these gentlemen 
represented the Macedonian hero with 
great spirit; but he sometimes makes 
too great a contrast between quietude 
and animation, by sinking into a tame 
languor or rising abruptly into the ex¬ 
tremity of rant. Young perforiped the 
part of Clytus with honest bluntness 
and great force, and Terry was a re¬ 
spectable Cassander. ln<Adclgjltha,]|^e;an 
personated Lothaire, a Roman knight, 
with energy, and Young, as the prince 
of Apulia, was highly ai^nlauded, while 
Cooper (for whose benefit this tragedy 
was selected) exerted his talentisl witn 
an efifect which was heightened' by the 
striking situations incidental to the piece* 
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Mr. filHstan made dioice of the Sur¬ 
render of Calais for his benefit; and on 
that occasion he acted La Gloire with 
pleasant and characteristic vivacity, if 
not with the elastic vigor of youth; while 
Kean gave to the part of Eustachc de 
Saint-Pierre its stern roughness, not 
unlinctured with the feelings of hu¬ 
manity- The Madelon of Miss Stephens 
would have been more pleasing, if it liad 
been more lively. 

COVENT-G-AEPEN THEATIir.. 

A farce, by a mh\c but not excellent 
writovj has hei.ni lately produced, under 
the title of Cent, per Cent, or the Mns^ 
tpteratk ! It is not altogether deficient in 
pleasantry; and, though it was appa¬ 
rently condemned on the first night, it 
lias been since performed with little dis¬ 
approbation. Lord Glengall may con¬ 
gratulate himself on this resuscitation 
of his offspring; but it is too feeble and 
rickety to be long-lived. 

Mr. Macready, for his own benefit, 
attempted the part of Shylock, and the 
attempt was justified by success. His 
delineation of the character, indeed, was 
less intense than Mr. Kean's, hut more 
imaginative, sustained, and marked by 
more striking individual traits. Amidst 
the degradation of situation, and llic 
vices of the Jewish character, his spirit 
seemed to awaken against its oppressors, 
and to make powerful, though wild ef¬ 
forts, to baffle and requite them. )ly 
the half-jocular manner in which l)e 
proposed the ^ money-bond,' he made 
the gross improbability seem almost pro- 
babie: in the dclivcTy of the fine appeal 
to our common humanity—‘ Hath not a 
Jew eyes ?* he was singularly impressive; 
and his scene with Tubal, and his acting 
at the trial, were replete with finely dis¬ 
criminative touches.—On the same even¬ 
ing, he appeared as Dclaval in the farce 
of Matrimony, and acted with gentlc- 
inanly spirit and ease, while Miss Foote 
gave equal interest to the part of Clara. 

Miss P. Kelly, in sustaining the cha¬ 
racter of Bclridera, did not shine as in 
Juliet; yet her performance certainly 
rose above mediocrity. It exhibited some 
good points, and the concluding scone 
'was admirable. 

. tHE HAYMAUKCT TllEATUE. 

' This house was re-opened on the 16tb, 
with that proinisc of a favourable season. 


which a concentration of talent is likely 
to afford. A comic prelude was per¬ 
formed,—flight and airy, like its title. 
Summer--Flies, It had a pair of lovers, 
(for what piece can please without love?) 
a pettifogging knave, and other cha¬ 
racters. Morton s comedy df the Cure 
for the PJeart-ache followed. Liston 
played the old tailor in the most humorous 
manner; and Mr. Vining, from Bath,- 
failed not to give rather boisterous ac¬ 
tivity and locomotion to young ilapid. 
The stitching sc?no was ludicrous, and 
pres(‘nted a good tableau, Mrs. Orger, 
as jMiss \"ortcx, did justice to the cha¬ 
racter; hut Miss Boyce has not the 
figure or looks of the interesting heiress. 
]Mr. W, West pleased us much in tile 
rustic, and Mr. Williams trusted par¬ 
ticularly to the wig off his forehead, for 
giving tlroll effect to his personation of 
the nabob. # 

On the 17th a new farce, called Mrs, 
Smith, was brought forward. The in¬ 
cidents depend on a similarly in names, 
and the mistakes consequent upon that 
circmnstance. A married IMrs. Smith, 
and a widow Smith courted by a second 
love, are placed in equivocal situations, 
and the suspicions of husband and lover 
are respectively excited, till the ladies 
meet and put an end to the delusions. 
The piece is sufficiently amusing to hear 
repetition. 


VAUXllALL GAEDENS. 

The new entertainments of this place 
justify our mention of them under tlic 
head of the Drama. Two theatres have 
been lately erected. One is furnished 
w'ith appropriate scenery and decorations, 
chiefly for the performance of juvenile 
ballets; and, in the other, theatrical imi¬ 
tations and dramatic sketches are given. 
The vocal and instrumental concerts are 
rendered more effective: the fire-works 
are more splendid than they formerly 
were, and are exhibited on a magnificent 
Moorish tower; picturesque cosmoramas 
have been introduced with striking ef¬ 
fect ; and, in a French mechanical the¬ 
atre, fantoccini or puppets perform their 
evolutions- These, however, are npt all 
the amusements; for a ^ wonderful young 
American,' Mr. Blackraore, astonishes^ 
the spectators by remarkable ascents and 
descents on the rope. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

PUBLIC PROMENADE DUESS. 

Levantine pelisse of a peach blossom-color, faced and bordered with white 
satin^ slighitly pointed; the points distinguished % elegantly wrought silk buttons ; 
the mancherons ornamented with strands of white satin and buttons to correspond, 
with a pointed cu^ of white satin, ^ench collar, surmounted by a double friU 
Urling's lace, and fastened in front by a square ruby brooch. Arcadian bonnet 
to correspond with the pelisse, with a laee cornette underneath, and white lace 
veil. Sea-green parasol with white border. Black satin slippers, and Limerick 
gloves. 

EVENING DRESS. 


Circassian roiind robe of white gossamer gauze, ornamented down the front with 
a novel kind of trimming of a most rich and elegant kind, in white satin; the 
skirt bordered with superb chain festoons of knots in satin, 'fhe bust ornamented 
next the tucker, with a spread out Indian lotos, divided by a ruby. Clotilda 
turban of tulle, blond and full-blown roses: the hair arranged in the most beau- 
ti&l ringlets. Pearl ear-rings, and necklace of the same, fastened in front with a 
TOTy clasp. White satin shoes, and drapery scarf of white lace. 

For the above tasteful ’^dresses, we are indebted to Miss Pierrepoint, Ed ward-street, Port- 

man-sqtuire. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

Hyde-park and Kensington-gardens 
now present a most attractive scene. The 
verdure of the grass and foliage, yet free 
the scorching beams of a sultry 
sun, with the throngs of well-dressed 
females, arrayed in every summer color, 
cheer the gratified sight with the most 
beautiful and pleasing variety. 

The pelisses are of the most lively, 
yet delicate spring colors, and tic simply 
down the front with bows of riband, or 
else they fold over, and are fastened im- 
perceptioly by spring clasps underneath. 
No pains, however, are spared, that 
fancy can devise, in ornamenting the bust: 
the collars almost all stand up, in the 
French style. Pelisses of white figured 
gros de Naples, wrapping over the bust a 
la Circassienne, and trimmed with gold 
lace, have been partially introduced; it 
is a fashion taken from France, and ra¬ 
ther too fine to promise any great encou¬ 
ragement from the chastened elegance of 
an English female’s taste. When the 
pelisse is of a light and becoming color, 
the hat is the same; and is crowned with 
a simerb plutae of white marabouts, care¬ 
lessly sporting over it. If the pelisse is 
of violet-color, slate-purple, or Ester- 
hazy, then the hat is of white satin, or 
'figured gros de Naples, and is crowned 
with a full bouquet of full blown roses 
and white hawthorn in blossom. Flowers 
in profusion, and of the most brilliant 
hues, arc now placed under the most 


tasteful bonnet; and, indeed, when they 
are on the outside of hats, they seem to 
be preferred to the towering plume. ’Fho 
bonnets arc rather small, extremely be¬ 
coming, and are placed very backward, 
with a large bow of white satin riband 
on the right side of the hair, if the 
flowers are round the crown of the hat: 
but there is nothing that appears bold in 
the manner of placing these hats on the 
head, as they are very perceptibly bent 
down on the forehead, a la Caroline, 
and the face is often covered by a long 
white lace veil. The open straw hats, 
so beautiful for summer wear, and 
which we had hoped to have seen more 
patronized, do not seem to take much 
with the higher orders of fashionables. 
Leghorn bonnets, trimmed with gauze 
riband, and sometimes the rim edged 
with blond, with a long white veil Uirown 
back, are more admired for the pro¬ 
menade, or the morning drive; a pretty 
carriage bonnet is also much in favor, 
])artaking something of the village 
shape, but more short at the ears; it is 
of white figured gros de Naples, trimmed 
at the edge with blond of a rich {jattern, 
and crowned with a lull plume of very 
short curled feathers. Bonnets of co¬ 
lored silk and satin seem more fashion¬ 
able at present than either chip, straw, 
or Leghorn: the latter artieW will, 
however, no doubt, succeed to those, 
when the ardor of summer shall manifest 
itself after a remarkably cool spring. 
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and our belles shall have quitted the 
pital for their aammer recess. 

The waists are rather shorter^ but the 
dresses still continue to be made too 
long; white seems chiefly confined to the 
dejeune costume; and dresses of de 
Naples and levantine of light colors, are 
preferred for half dress, though a few 
slight washing silks have been adopted 
by some ladies for home costume, and 
will most likely be more general as 
the weather becomes warmer. Gossa¬ 
mer satins, chiefly white, are much worn 
at evening parties, public concerts, and 
music meetings; or tulle dresses over 
white, or blush color. 

^ The comettes for morning deshabille 
are of a becoming simplicity; they arc of 
fine lace, slightly ornamented, and tied 
with colored ribaml; some are lined with 
the same color as the bows and strings, 
which has a good eflcct on many com¬ 
plexions. Turbans of every kind are 
worn in half dress, and the comette 
/ tnrban of colored gauze, with a few light 
flowers scattered over it, forms a beau¬ 
tiful head-dress for receiving friendly 
parties at home. Diadem combs, wreaths 
of flowers, and small chip hats, crowned 
with short feathers, are much in favor 
as head-dresses for young ladies. The 
hair is divided on the forehead, but the 
curls arc full on each temple, and to mvc 
breadth to the face seems now the chief 
ambition; the flatness of the comettes, 
and felieir fteing bowed out on each side,, 
when not carried to excess, certainly 
give rather a lovely appearance to the 
countenance; for this kind of head- 
■ dress, when the cauls were Very high, 
made every lady look ten years older than 
she really was; but the bent down dress 
hats with flowers spread out under them, 
with the wired out mobs, and large 
curls of hair on each side, make us fear 
a contrary extreme: there is, however, 
an elevation of hair, now caused by the 
braid on the summit of the head, in full 
dress, which, in a great measure, does 
away this breadth. Small French caps, 
in undress, and under bonnets, have a 
very pretty effect. 

The favorite articles in jewellery, are 
pearls, topazes, chrysolites, and mina 
nnova. 

The most prevailing colors for spencers, 
pelisses, and dresses, are 'lavender, mi- 
gnonet-greeu, Ssterhazy, and lilac. 

For turlrans and ribands, Canaiy-yel^ 
low, celestial blue, fiiU blown summer 
rose-color, and red lilac. 


MODES PAM9IENKP,S. 

In the' morning walks, high dresaev 
of ffros (THe are seen, without any oflier 
covering over the shoulders; and when 
the gown is made low, a simple scaif of 
lace or gauze, is often the only envelop' 
now added by the Parisian belle. If a 
mantelet is thrown on, when ce Weath^^ 
is at all chill, it seems more fcflr sdioW ilhm 
use, being left open in front, and only 
brought close in the evening widk in 
the country. Pelerines, well made, 
prettily trimmed, and fastening behind, 
look well with white dresses, and have 
been seen on some young ladies who are 
remarked for the elegance of tibeir taste; 
these pelerines have a row of beautiful 
embroidery just above the trimming, 
which is generally of fine lace or India 
musliii. The pelisses are of color^ 
lawn, or of muslin, are very modestly 
and simply made, and fasten down the . 
front of the skirt to the feet. Spencers 
are very rare. Undressed'lawn bonnets 
are much in fiishion for the morning 
walks: they are set out wi|:h whalebone, 
and their cnief ornament is a bunch of 
grapes. The streamers so much worn 
on what are called promenade hats, are . 
of broad riband, and very long: some • 
are formed of tiffany, in bias, or of threct^- 
ribands, all of diflerent colors. Leghorn . 
hats are sometimes bordered widi a band 
of ornamental straw, abou(. an inch in 
breadth. Shot ribands are very preva¬ 
lent on hats, and those of differenii 
shades, intermingled. Two bands of 
spaierie, with a riband placed between^' 
is also a favorite ornament.,. Many bpn- 
nets ^have only the rim made of Legi 
horn, and the caul oigros ditif of some 
fashionable summer color: this caul id 
puckered, and the puckerings aiTe con¬ 
fined by bands of straw. I^metimes a 
broad bias of gros dUiti is placed round 
the crown of a straw hat; and a drapery 
of striped gauze, of straw-color, laid in 
irregular plaits, through which peep 
out five or six punks, placed at equal 
distances. 

Cambric blouses are embroidered with 
blue worsted, called by the French ladies^ 
English blue, which never loses its color 
by washing; when the blouses' are. 
worked in this color, it is in a runn^ 
pattern. Other blouses have tuijjaT 
the border, and have an embroidery be¬ 
tween each tude, of sweet peas, worked 
in red India cotton.. In morning desha* 
bille, plaid dresses of printed cambric 
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are very general* Ladies who arc famed 
for their taste^ dress entirely in white: 
a white dress with short sleeves, white 
gloves, a long scarf of white lace, or of 
figured iidle, and wlnte half-boots, laced 
on the outside of the ancle. An elastic 
tissue formed of cordons of raw silk, is 
the favorite belt for half-dress; this is 
confined by a square buckle, or a clasp 
of i>olished steel. Balls at Paris are now 
at an end; and as to the dresses worn at 
rural balls, wc cannot indeed say any 
thing decisive: they are, we have heard, 
chiefly of leno, clear muslin, or some 
other light washing article, and are 
slightly trimmed with riband, lace, or 
flowers, accoriling to the simplicity or 
tclat of the rural fete. 

Dress hats are of white ctepe hHse, 
lined witli gros d*vte, of rose-color or 
lilac: they are placed very backward, 
and ornamented underneath with eight 
or ten bows of riband. About the crown 
are grouped, in a careless manner, ma¬ 
rabout feathers, ears of corn, roses, and 
field-flowers. The morning caps are 
simple and becoming,* yet some ladies 
affect to wear a dress toque in morning 
deshabille, made of heavy and ordinary 


materials. Dress hats are more worn 
than turbans, except in full costume for 
an evening party; and then,young ladies 
adorn their hair with jewels or flowers, 
and the matrons adopt a light gauze 
turban, omaincutcd with gems and short 
feathers. 

The half-boots for walking are of fine 
kid leather, and the shoes of Turkish 
satin. The newest fashion of fasten¬ 
ing the shoes is by two short straps, 
which are brought together by a gold 
clasp, representing two hands; these 
hands arc Vermillion when the shoes are 
white or black. 

On the watch-hooks sported by some 
fashionable ladies, whose names consist 
of five letters only, are five seals, on 
every one of which is engraven a differ¬ 
ent letter, forming, altogether, her name. 

The favorite colors for dresses of f^ros 
d*He, are caimds’ hair brown, Emma, 
Caroline, and Spanish fly-green. 

For mantelets and pelisses, Nile water- 
green, and lavender. For ribands, bon¬ 
nets, and trimmings, migiionet blossom, 
red, jonquil, and celestial blue. Dress 
hats and dress turbans are generally 
white. 


ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Hohace says (hut we are not so pedantic as to quote him here in the 
original), that all persons, learned or unlearned, arc fond of writing verses. lie 
alludes to his own time,—the flourishing age of Rome; and wc think that the re¬ 
mark (though palpably hyperbolical) is as applicable to the present time as it 
could nave been to his own generation. Volumes of poems .ire continually an¬ 
nounced ; and the editors of periodical works are annoyed by frequent transmissions 
of t^sh in a poetical form, which, from a due respect to the taste and good sense of 
their readers, they are hound to reject. We therefore declare, though not without 
,j>ain and reluctance, that the Shipwreck, and other pieces lately sent, are inadmis¬ 
sible. 

* We assure the author of the ^ Letters between Oscar and Malvina,’ that 
We have only received the second comiimnication. ^Vhen we meet with the first 
letter, we will readily insert it. His hint With regard to the publication of an an¬ 
nual miscellany, cheap yet elegant, to be offered by ycynr^ sparks as a present to 
Iheir Dulcineas, may be submitted to the consideration of some enterprising 
speculator. 

Amelia’s ^ Pathetic Tale’ shall he returned on demand. It is too fine and 
too morin^ior the common sense of our readers. 

We are still desirous of a memoir of the late Mrs. Radcliffe, as we have not 
sufficient materials for the task. 

^ ^ Summer Amusements* will not suit our purpose, being too frivolous and 

ill*-written. 

* Virtue, an Allegory,’ degrades a noble subject by its absurdity. 

We readily accept the offer of D. J. L. 
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ODSERVATIOXS OK LANDSCAPE OAR- 
DEKINO. 

A MONO the improvements of modern 
times (and even we^ who cling witli fond 
reverence to all the reliques and customs 
of antiquity, which have been spared to 
us, must acknowlege that they are many), 
not one can be pointed out as more strik¬ 
ing or delightful than that which has 
been achieved by the new system of 
landscape gardening. England, with the 
exception of her northern lakes, desti¬ 
tute of those bold and magnificent fea¬ 
tures which invite the traveler to distant 
realms, has been rendered one continued 
scene of beauty by the taste of a few 
spirited individuals, who saw nature 
with a painter's eye, and broke through 
all the trammels imposed by art in an 
age of ignorance. &ch in her castles 
and abbeys, precious remnants of all that 
was really beautiful in Gothic times, she 
possesses a feature in the trim, quiet, se¬ 
questered village, which meets with no 
parallel in the gorgeous descriptions of 
offier lands,exceptperhapsin Dr. Clarke's 
dhliiiatcd picture of the country of the 
pdh Cossacks, and the embowered cot¬ 
tages of the island of Loo Choo. Na¬ 
ture, less bounteous in her earliest gifts 
to this land than to others which she 
has favored with her smiles, has been 
seenlih^y stimulated into lavish pro¬ 
digality by the continued solicitations of 
the agnetuturist and the improver. W e 
are informed that the sloe and the crab 
apple were the only fruits indigenous to 
the soil; and the impenetrable forests 
and deep morasses, wnerein the abori- 
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ginal inhabitants burrowed like wild 
beasts, offered so little temptation to the 
Roman invader, accustoms to the rich 
fertility of Gaul and Iberia, the glowing 
abundance of Egypt, and the vegetable 
treasures of, Mauritania, that nothing 
but a thirst for conquest could have 
prompted him to seek the sterile climate 
and its gloomy productions. Under the 
dominion of these polished strangers, 
England emerged from its dark horrors, 
and made such approaches to civilisa¬ 
tion, as to hold out strong inducements 
to the rude Saxon, and the hardy Dane, 
to quit their own inhospitable sliorcs, 
for a country that promised them the 
subsistence which Ineir excessive popu¬ 
lation and scanty means denied. Yet, 
though the forests had been partially 
cleared, and the marshes drained, Eng¬ 
land seems to have been, in a great mea¬ 
sure, a scene of desolation and dreariness 
for a long period subsequent to the Nor¬ 
man conquest. Wliile we admire and 
enjoy its present high state of cultiva¬ 
tion, it is l^th a curious and an interest¬ 
ing study to contrast it with its appear¬ 
ance in former times. 

A modern author, Hallain, has given 
us an accurate delineation of the man¬ 
ners and habits of society during the 
middle ages; and the following extract 
from his work will not be deemed inap¬ 
propriate to the present subject, by those 
who wish to be acquainted with the 
scenery of distant times.-—^ Though 
hunting had ceased to be a necessary 
meansofprocuringfood, it was a very con¬ 
venient resource, on which the whole¬ 
someness and comfort, as well as luxury 
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of the tabledependedk Before the natural large mrtion of their native country; and 
'peaturea were improved^ and new kinds they have thus become aequainted with 
modder for cattle discovered, it was im- the palaces of the nobles, the villas 
posadble to maintain the summer stock of the gentry, and the equally bcau- 
dui-ing the cold season* Hence a portion tiful, but more humble domiciles, of 
it was regularly slaughtered and the middling classes, and their attendant 
salted for winter provision. We may parks, pleasure-grounds, orchards, and 
suppose, that when no alternative was gardens; but even those who are con- 
dfi^ed but these salted meats, even the hned entirely to one spot are enabled 
leanest venison was devoured with relish, to gratify any rural taste they may 
There was somewhat more excuse there- possess, by the perusal of descriptive 
fore for the severity with which the works, illustrated by prints, which give 
lords of forests and manors preserved faithful delineations of the beauties of 
the beasts of the chase, than if they had the country. The annual pocket-books 
been considered merely as objects of are ^rich in these treasures, and every 
sport. The laws relating to the pre- print-shop exhibits a number of land- 
servation of game were in every country scapes adorned with all the varieties 
uncommonly rigorous. They formed in of building, from the Saxon ruin and 
England that odious system of forest the Norman castle, to the magnificent 
laws, which distinguished the tyranny erections of Blenheim and Stow, and 
of our Norman kings. Capital punish- the recent wonder of Font-hill; and, 
ment for killing a stag or wild boar was amid these and similar edifices, the 
frequent, and perhaps warranted by law, manor-house of the country gentleman, 
until the charter of John. The French and the decorated cottage of the mer- 
code was less severe; but even Henry chant, arc considered worthy of a place; 
IV. enacted the pain of death against yet these, comparatively speaking, are 
the repeated offences of chasing deer in new features in English scenery. Before 
the royal forests* The privilege of hunt- the reign of Henry VII., splendid resi- 
ing was reserved to the nobiUty till the deuces were wholly engrossed by the no- 
r^n of Louis IX., who extended it in bill tv and the ecclesiastics; and England 
tome degree to persons of lower birth, had little of the ornamental kind. 

This excessive passion for the sports of ' It is an error to suppose (says the 
the field produced those evils which are writer last quoted) that the English 
apt to result from it; a strenuous idle- gentry were lodged in stately or even 
ness, which disdained ^ useful occu- in w^-sized houses. Generally speak- 
pations, and an oppresisiye spirit towards ing, their dwellings were almost as infe- 
the peasantry. The devastation com- rior to those of their dei^ndants in ca- 
mitted under the pretence of destroying pacity as they were in convenience, 
-^ild animals, which had been already The usual arrangement consisted of an 
protected in their depredations, is noticed entrance passage running through the 
by various authors, and has also been house, with a hall on one side, a parlour 
the topic of popular ballads; What ef- beyond, and one or two chambers above ; 
feet this must have had on agriculture and, on the opposite side, a kitchen, pan- 
it is easy to conjecture. The leveling of try, and other offices. Such was the 
forests, the draining of morasses, and the ordinary mansion-house of the fifteenth 
extirpation of the mischievous animals and sixteenth centuries, as appears, not 
whicn inhabit them, are the first objects only from documents and engravings, 
of man's labor in reclaiming the earth but as to the latter period, from the 
to his use; and these were forbidden by buildings themselves, sometimes, though 
a landed aristocracy, whose control over not very frequently, occupied by families 
the progress of a^icultural improve- of distinction, more ohen converted 
mtoit vaa unlimited, and who had not into farm-houses, or distinct tenements, 
yet learned to sacrifice their pleasures to Larger structures were erected by men 
their avarice.* of great estates during the reigns of 

The effect of such a system on the Henry VI. and Edward IV.^ but very 
face of the country must be obvious, few cau be traced higher; and such has 
The habits and manners of the present been the effect of time, still more 
age have induced such a passion for loco- through the advance or decline of fa- 
motion, that thereare comparatively few milies, and the progress of architectural 
persons who have not, in their excurdons improvement, than the natural decay of 
of business or pleasure, surveyed a these buildings, that 1 should conceive 
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it difficult to name a house in England^ 
still inhabited by a gentleman^ and not 
belonging to the order of castles, the 
principal apartments of which are older 
than the reign of Henry VII. The in¬ 
stances, at ledst, must be extremely few.’ 

The long peace which characterized 
the reign of Henry VII. produced great 
improvement in' architecture and agri¬ 
culture. Cardinal Wolsey, under the 
government of that monarch’s son, was 
rincely in his style of building. White- 
all, formerly called York-house, being 
an appendage to .the archbishop’s see, 
even before it attained its splendid im¬ 
provements from Inigo Jones, was a 
magnificent structure, and Hampton- 
court, and Christ College, Oxford, afford 
ample proof that his taste was equsd to 
his genius. 

Gardens at this period came into con¬ 
sideration, though the esculent vege¬ 
tables now in common use were not in¬ 
troduced before the reign of Elizabeth; 
and, even later, the royal table was in¬ 
debted to Holland for all its salads. 
Instead of consulting nature, art in its 
most glaring shape was supposed to con¬ 
stitute the perfection of a garden. The 
trees were tortured into the resemblance 
of animals, and cascades were taught to 
flow over regular flights of stone steps. 
The Italians, from whom we derived 
our first ideas of gardening, had, in de- 
spite of the superlative excellence of 
their painters and architects, and the ex¬ 
quisite models which the prodigal hand 
of nature had lavished around them, 
fallen into the same errors: statues and 
stone-work in their pleasure-grounds 
usurped the place of trees; parterres of 
flowers were divided from each other by 
heavy bmustradesj and alcoves, cemented 
by mortar, were more in request tlian 
bowers garlanded with vines. In Spain, 
amidst the luxurious pleasures intro¬ 
duced by the Moors, ^ the taste was 
also sophisticated ; magnificent fountains 
cooled the noontide neat, and superb 
pavilions arose ; but the hand of man 
was too easily traced in the elaborate 
ornaments which profusely decorated 
these still delicious retreats. In England, 
formality reigned for many years in un¬ 
disturbed etiquette. In imitation, per¬ 
haps, of the hanging gardens of Baby¬ 
lon, terrace was raised upon terrace, 
and the same number of trees, and the 
same oval fish-ponds, occupied each plat¬ 
form. The terrace and the avenue, how¬ 
ever, when not thus multiplied till they 


fatigue wthe eye, are so beautiful in 
themselves, that we must always regret 
when they are sacrificed to what may be 
called the rage for modern improvement. 
We therefore join Mr. Price neartily in 
bis indignation at a projected idea of 
blowing up a noble terrace, too massy to 
be remov^ by less violent means; but 
we dare not say whether Mr. Kent 
or Mr. Brown was the author of this 
' gunpowder plot.' 

But, to return to the old-fashioned 
^rden, of which few models still exist, 
in preference to the well-known satire 
of Pope, which naturally rises to the 
mind, leveled at the residence of the 
duke of Chandos, at Canons, which 
seems to have been laid out in the very 
worst taste imaginable, we transcribe 
the ideas of die edebrated Francis Bacon, 
lord Verulam, upon the subject, whose 
notions were doubtless formed by the 
study ^of plantations similar to the model 
which he has transmitted for the in¬ 
struction of posterity. ^ The compass of 
ground for gardens, speaking of those 
which are indeed prince-like, ought not to 
be under thirty acres, and to be divided 
into three parts—a greenin the entrance, 
a heath or desert in the end, and the 
main garden in the midst; besides al¬ 
leys on both sides. And 1 like well that 
. four acres of nound be assigned to the 
green, six to the heath, eight to the side¬ 
walks, and twelve to the main garden. 
The green is luxuriant to the eye, and no¬ 
thing is more pleasant than green grass 
kept finely shorn. The other gives you 
a fair’alley in the midst, by which you 
pass towards the front of a stately hedge, 
which is to enclose the main garden. 
But as the alley will be long and sultry 
in the great heat of the season, or day, 
you ought not to buy the shade in the 
garden, by going in the sun tlurough the 
green; therefore you are on either side 
of the green to plant a covert alley of 
carpenter’s work, about twelve feet in 
height, by which you may go all the way 
under into the garden. ,The m- 
den is best to be square, encompassed on 
all the four sides with a stately arched 
hedge; the arches to be uwn pillars of 
carpenter's work of ten feet nigh, and six 
feet br<^d, and the spaces between of the 
same dimension witn the breadth of the 
arch. Over the arches let there be an 
entire hedge of four feet high, of car- 
l^enter’s work also, and above this a little 
turret upon the top of every arch, with 
room sufficient to receive a cage of birds; 
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a ndove^very space between the ftrches^ beauty; but we shall not trouble our- 
some omet little figure^ with broacl selves about it^ only that the bottom and 
plates ox round colored glass gilt, for the sides be finely paved, embellished with 
to Upon. Tliis hedge I mean colored glass, and things of lustre, and 
10 oe raued upon a bank, not steep, but encompassed with fine rails of low 
about six feet, set all statues. But the chief point is the same 
with flowery I think also that this which we mentioned in the former kind 
rauare of the garden should not be of fountain, that the water be in per- 
tne wholebr^dth of the ground,-but to petual motion, fed by a water higher 
mve on each side ground enough for than the bath, and delivered into it by 
diversity of »de-alleys, unto which the fair spouts, and discharged under ground 
two covert mleys of the green may bring by tubes of equal dimension, that it 
you; but there must be no alleys with stay not. Fine devices of arching water 
Hedges at emier end of this great enclo- without spilling, and making it rise 
sure ; nor at the hither end, for hinder- in several forms, of feathers, drinking- 
mg your prospect of this fair hedge from glasses, canopies, and the like, are 
tne grwn; nor at the farther end, for pretty things to look on, but nothing to 
mnderiug your prospect from the hedge nealtn and sweetness. For the heath, 
tnrougli the arches upon the heath. For which was the third part of our plot, 1 
ordenng the ^ound within the great wish it to he framed as near as may be 
Hedge, X j^ve it to variety of device; ad- to a natural wilderness. 1 would have 
vising, that whatever form you cast it no trees in it, but some thickets, made 
mto. It be not t<to curious or full of work, only of sweetbriar and honeysuckle, with 
im^es ^^out m juniper or other gar- wild vine amongst them, and the ground 
T 1'hey are for set with violets, strawberries, and prim- 

cHildren. Little low round hedges, with roses; for these are sweet, and prosper 
OTme pretty pyramids, I like well; and in the shade. I like also little heaps, in 
in some pla^s also columns, and high the nature of mole-hills, such as are in 
pyramids, of carwuter's work, hedged wild heaths, to be set, some with wild 
round. I would also have the alleys thyme, some with pinks, some with ger- 
spacious. You may have closer alleys mander, which gives a beautiful flower 
upon the side-grounds, but none in the to the eye; some with periwinkle, some 
mam garden. I would recommend in with cowslips, some with daisies, some 
tHe very middle a mount, with three with red roses, some with lilies of the 
wentsand alleys, wide enough for four valley, some with bear's-foot, &c., part 
to walk abreast, which should be perfect of which heaps to be with standards of 
circles, without any bulwarks or pro- little bushes pricked upon their top, 
jections, and the whole mount thirty and part without; the. standards to 
teet High, and a fine banqueting-house, be roses, juniper, holly, red currants, 
witH chimneys neatly cart, and without gooseberries, bays, rosemary, &c. But 
too much glass. Fotmtains are a great these standards are to be kept with cut- 
beauty and refreshment; but let pools ting, that they grow not out of shape, 
ami h^-ponds be banished; for they For the side-grounds, you are to distri- 
make the {^rden unwholesome, and full bute them into a variety of private alleys, 
01 flies and frogs. Fountains I under- to give a full shade, wheresoever the sun 
stand to be of two kinds: the one that may be. You are to frame them like- 
sprinkles or spouts water, the other a fair wise for shelter, that when the wind 
receptacle of water, of thirty or forty blows sharp, you may walk as in a gad- 
feet square, but without fish, slime, or lery; and these all^s must be likewise 
mud. For the first, the ornaments of hedged at both ends, to keep out the 
images gilt, or of marble, which are in wind. The closer alleys must be gra- 
use, do well; but thechi^matter is, so veled; but no grass, for fear of goiifg 
to conver the water, that it can never wet. In many of these alleys, likewise, 
stay, either in the basons, or in the you are to set fruit trees of all sorts, as 
cistern ; so that it is never discolored, or well upon the walls, as in ranges. At 
gathers any moss or putrefaction. Be- the end of both side-grounds, I would 
sides, it must.> be cleansed every day have a mount of a pretty good height, 
wi^ the hand; also some fine steps up leaving the wall of the enclosure breast- 
to it, and pavement. As for the other high, to look abroad into the fields. For 
kind of fountain, which we call a bathing the chief garden, I do not deny that there 
place, it may admit much curiosity and sliould he some fair alleys ranged qn 
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both sides with fruit trees, and pretty 
tufts of fruit trees and arbors, witn 
seats set in some decent order; but these 
should not be set too thick: so leave the 
garden tliat it be not close, but the air 
open and free: as for shade, 1 would 
have you content yourself with the alleys 
of the side-grounds, there to walk, if 
you are disposed, in the heat of the year 
or clay. For the chief prden is for the 
more temperate parts of the year, spring 
and autumn; and, in the heat of sum¬ 
mer, for the morning and evening, 
or overcast days. For aviaries, I like 
tliem not, unless they be of such large¬ 
ness as to be tufted, to have living 
plants and bushes set in them, that the 
birds may have more scope and natural 
nestling, and that no foulness appear on 
the floor of the aviary. Thus 1 have 
made a platform of a princely garden, 
partly by precept, partly by drawing, 
not an exact model, but some general 
lines of it; and in this I have spared no 
cost, which is nothing to great princes, 
who for the most part advise with 
gardeners, and with no less cost put to¬ 
gether, with little judgement, various 
things; and sometimes add statues, and 
such other things, for state and magni¬ 
ficence, but nothing conducing to the 
true pleasure and delight of a garden.’ 

’rhese pleasure-grounds, destitute of 
trees, manufactured of carpenter’s work, 
colored glass, and gilt images, are de¬ 
scribed with such sober seriousness, that 
we have not the slightest reason to sup¬ 
pose that his lordship is jesting with the 
credulity of his readers. Kenilworth 
appears to have been laid out in the 
same taste ; and the anecdote of the gal¬ 
lantry of sir Thomas Gresham to queen 
Klizabeth proves that her majesty par¬ 
ticipated in the general patronage of car¬ 
penters and masons. Upon viewing the 
residence of the royal merchant, Oster- 
ly-liousc, she thouglit the court-yard too 
large, ^affirming that it would appear 
more handsome if divided in the middle.* 
Sir Thomas, wishing at once to surprise, 
and gratify his illustrious guest, sent for 
workmen, who, with wonderful rapidity 
of execution, raised the division in one 
night. The queen in the morning had 
the pleasure of seeing her suggestion 
completely adopted; and though, as is 
the case in lord Vemlam's plan, there 
were no groves to nod, each alley had a 
brother. 

This melancholy state of things conti¬ 
nued for a long period. The scientific 


Evelyn, in the reign olT king Charles II., 
tliough he was a warm patron of the 
arts, and the first discoverer of the talent 
of Gibbons, the famous sculptor in wood, 
in despite of his Sylva, had very narrow 
ideas of the beauties of nature. St. Vin¬ 
cent’s rocks, which we may suppose to 
have been more picturesque than at pre¬ 
sent, before the thrifty Bristolians began 
to sell their sublime and beautiful by 
the cart-load, are called by him a * hor¬ 
rid Alpand the print which is pre¬ 
served of his garden at Wotton is as full 
of monstrosities as the old grounds at 
Chatsworth, or what are styled the Eng¬ 
lish gardens in the small towns of Ger¬ 
many—' little plots of ground, crammed 
with grotesque seats, rustic bridges over 
tortuous canals, and ruins and hermit¬ 
ages half-hidden in tufts of shrubs, to 
surprise the wanderer in a path mean¬ 
dering like a corkscrew.* 

Horace W alpole tells us, that in the 
garden of the marechal de Biron, at 
Paris, he saw nine thousand pots of 
asters, and all the decorations were in 
a similar taste. St. James’ Park, laid 
out under the immediate inspection of 
Charles IL, has defied every efibrt at 
improvement. The mall, and the Bird¬ 
cage-walk, (so called * from a fancy of 
the king, who hung up his aviary on the 
branches of the trees,) and the canal, arc 
still as stiff and as formal as a hoop pet¬ 
ticoat and a barrister’s wig. The Dutdi 
humor (for we must not call it taste) of 
AVilliam the Third produced Kensiiig- 
ton-gardens, beautiful, no doubt, from 
their extent and verdure, yet still de¬ 
formed by clipped hedges and wide 
straight walks, and the frightful speci¬ 
men of the perfection of brick-work in 
the green-house. Sir William Temple, 
though he possessed sufficient judge¬ 
ment to render him desirous of a re¬ 
formation, despaired of accomplishing 
any thing effectual in that depaftment, 
and productxl weighty arguments to dis¬ 
suade any rash projector .from attempt¬ 
ing an innovation, as success (he opined) 
was impossible, and failure must be at¬ 
tended witli disgrace; but Kent, un- 


May we not rather deduce the name of 
this walk from bocage.^ a grove, as we know 
that the common people are in the habit of 
substituting familiar terms for appellations 
wliieh they do not understand, and are followed 
in their corruptions even by many who pre^ 
tend to correctness. 
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diftmayeclbYt^ difflculties which seemed 
to hU wishes^ - efieeted an asto* 

nishing meiaiporpbosis. To him we 
owe the ii^irehtion of the sunk fence^ 
which obtained the name of HaJ Ha ! 

the surprise it occasioned. This 
haippy device banished the stone boun¬ 
daries which had been wont to screen the 

S ect, and opened delicious views of 
It fields: hut. like all other reform¬ 
ers, Kent carried his projections rather 
too far. His love of, nature led him to 
plant dead trees, and he committed si¬ 
milar vagaries in order to mve a wild 
and uncultivated aspect to his scenery. 
His disciples unfortunately reduced their 
art to a regular system, and too often 
substitutecl the clumped lawn and circu¬ 
lar belt for those stately avenues, which 
are recommended hy theur beau^, as 
well as their antiquity. Gilpin and race, 
those true lo'^ers and excellent judges 
of the picturesque, entertained a proper 
veneration for all that was really excel¬ 
lent in the old school of gardening, and 
were content with making judicious im¬ 
provements without achieving an entire 
overthrow of the grand terrace appro¬ 
priately ornamented with urns and vases, 
which formed so dignified an appendage 
to the antique mansion of former days. 
Pope, perhaps with more affectation 
th^ truth, declares that he prided him- 
selt on his garden iii reference to any 
of his other works. Who is there that 
does not regret that it has been de¬ 
stroyed f for though, by his own de¬ 
scription, it was trammeled with toomany 
artificial objects to suit the modem ideas 
of rural scenery, hearts alive to the in¬ 
spiration of the talent which illuminated 
his aera^ would have visited, as a shrine, 
the Kgerian grot. 

Where, nobly pensive, St-John sat and 
thoa^t, 

Where British sighs firom dying Wyndhom 
stole. 

And the bright flame was shot through March. 
mont*s souL’ 

Horace Walpole did not suffer his love 
of the %ntiqiie to shackle his judgement. 
Thebeautitul Gothic building of Straw- 
berry^hilt was surrounded by pleasure 
grounds, which c6uld not be improved 
^ any except a Price; and Font-hiU 
mone seems to have surpassed it in the 
rarity of the flowers and the shrubs, 
which burned in rich prodigality in 
despite of the un^ntle climate. Inaeed; 
to judge firom ms correspon^nce, wc 


appear to have the advantage of much 
finer summers than heretofore visited 
our island. It is amusing to see how 
regularly July, under the too liberal 
patronage of its watery saint, elicited 
the noble gardener's complaint of the 
humidity of our atmosph^e. ' 1 per¬ 
ceive the deluge fell upon you before it 
reached us. It began here but on Mon¬ 
day last, and then rained near eight and 
forty hours without intermission. My 
poor hay has not a dry thread to its back. 
£ have had a fire these tliree days. In 
short, every summer, one lives in a state 
of mutiny and murmur, and 1 have 
found the reason.:' it is because we will 
affect to have a summer, and we have no 
title to any such thing. Our poets learned 
their trade of the Romans, and so adopted 
the terms of their masters. They talk 
of shady groves, purling streams, and 
cooling breezes; and we ^et agues and 
sore throats with attempting to realize 
these visions. Master £>amon writes a 
song, and invites Miss Chloe to enjoy 
the cool of the evening; and the deuce 
a bit have we of any thing such as a cool 
evening. Zephyr is a north-east wind, 
that makes Damon button up to the chin, 
and pinches Chloe's nose until it is red 
and blue; and then they cry this is a bad 
summer, as if we ever had any other. 
The best sun we Jliave is made of New¬ 
castle coal, and 1 am determined never 
to reckon on any other. We ruin ourselves 
with inviting over foreign trees, and make 
.our houses clamber up hills to look at 
prosnects. How our ancestors would 
faugn at us, who knew there was no 
being comfortable, unless you had a high 
hill before your nose, and a thick warm 
wood at your back! Taste is too freezing 
a commodity for us; and,dej[^nd upon it, 
it will go out of fashion again.'—In an¬ 
other letter, he says, ^ I will be ready 
to obey your summons, though you 
should send a water-pot for me. 1 am 
in no fear of hot finding you in perfect 
verdure, for the sun, I believe, is gone 
• a great way off to some races or other, 
where his horses are to run for a king's 
plate; we have not heard of him in tnis 
neighbourhood.' In the next summer 
there is a »milar pomplaiut.—' Have 
you had such deluges for three weeks 
well countedas we have? If 1 had not 
cut one of my perroquet's wings^ and 
there were an olive tree in the country, 
1 would send one to know where there is 
a foot of dry land.' We might multiply 
such examples through a number of 
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pages; bat one more, dated in June, 
may suffice.—^ Instead of coming to you, 

I am thinking of packing and going to 
town for the winter, so desperate is the 
weather. 1 found a great fire at Mrs. 
Clive's this evening, and Mr. Raftor 
hanging over it like a smoked ham. 
They tell me m^ hay will be all spoiled 
for want of cutting; but I had rather it 
should he destroyed by standing than by 
being mowed, as the mrmer will cost me 
nothing but the crop, and 'tisvery dear to 
make nothing but a water-souchy of it.' 
Though several heavy and very unpic- 
turesque buildings encumber the ground 
on the banks of the Thames, in the close 
neighbourhood of the classic shades of 
Pope, Garrick, and Walpole, their vici¬ 
nity to the capital reconciles us to the 
courtly air of the houses, and the trim 
dress of the parterres. They arc in 
unison with me gay gondolas gliding 
over the silvery floods, which flow 
through highly cultivated fields; the 
beautiful river assimilates with the calm 
serenity of its environs; and, content 
with tranquil loveliness, we do not wish 
to change its character, but seek for 
wildness and sublimity amid the more 
savage scenery of rugged rocks and 
tumbling cataracts. The most superb 
work of nature may be improved by the 
delicate touch of art, applied with a 
sparing and a tasteful hand, as Gilpin has 
exemplified in his views of the lakes; 
and the same astonishing power can 
create a paradise from dreary heaths and 
sterile moorlands. A striking exempli¬ 
fication of this remark appears at Font- 
hill, which may be considered as the 
perfection of landscape gardening, since 
it exhibits the beauties of unadulterated 
nature, without the adventitious aids of 
statues, temples, arches, inscriptions, 
and other ornaments, which detract from 
the merits of Studley, Hackfall, Stow, 
and many other show-places of equal 
celebrity. 


CUPID, AN APOLOGUE. 

Cupid, some time ago, took it into his 
head to visit the metropolis of the British 
empire. His object was to discover what 
profession was most successful with the 
ladies: in fact, he was on a tour of gal¬ 
lantry. Having determined on his jour¬ 
ney, he applied to Flutus for the loan of 
a few hundreds, well knowing that no¬ 
thing was to be done with the ladies 
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without money. The old miser refused 
at first to lend a farthing, alleging that 
Cupid was already veiy deeply in his 
debt, in consequence oi a sort of gam¬ 
bling contract into which ^ese deities 
had entered. The nature of the con¬ 
tract was this : a register was kept, on 
one side, of the numl^r of rich heiresses, 
including wards of chancery, who were 
married every year on this our earth to 
the needy and adventurous votaries of 
Cupid. A similar list was formed, ou 
the other hand, of the sentimental lords, 
young 'squires, and wealthy old fellows 
in their dotage, who married girls with 
no other dowry than their youth, beauty, 
and accomplishments. Cupid, young 
and inconsiderate, risked his money on 
the latter speculafion, while Flutus, old 
and crafty, wisely chose the former. At 
the end of the year the fortunes on both 
sides were added up, and the diflerence 
in the comparative amount was to be 
paid to him whose list preponderated. 
It is needless to add that Cupid was an 
immense loser by this species of stock- 
jobbing. All his stock of ready cash was 
soon exhausted ; and the late marriage- 
act left him alarmingly in debt to his 
rival. Foiled^ in this scheme, he ad- 
dre^ed himself to Mercury, and re¬ 
quested his assistance in raising the wind. 
The sharping deity declared that he had 
been such a confounded loser of late at 
rouffe et mir, and on the stock exchange, 
that he was left without even a- fraction. 
He, however, readily undertook to assist 
his friend with his inventive genius. He 
repaired accordingly to the mansion of 
Flutus, who is tlie only moneyed divi¬ 
nity, in fact, who is the Rothschild of 
Olympus, and asked him to come and 
take a dish of ambrosia, and a cup of 
nectar, at a neighbouring tavern. The 
latter assented—Mercury plied him well 
with the sparkling bowl; and so corn- 



one thousand pounds on good security. 

Cupid, being provided with the need-" 
ful, unfurled his wings, and set sail for 
earth immediately. Here wc might enter 
into a magnificent description of his 
flight; but unluckily we have been fore¬ 
stalled in ^ all that sort of thing,' by 
those confoundeil fellows, the classic 
poets, who have actually stolen all our 
finest thoughts without shame or re¬ 
morse. Suffice it to say that the little 
god fluttered on until he came to a 
vertical point above’ the British domi- 
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nioqs^ and then dropp^ upon the Peak 
of Xl^bjsbire. Not wishing to be seen 
in his state of codlike nudity, he hastily 
pbt on, a^rdina to the old and ap- 
proted custom of Uie cwUcolw, a neat 
surtout of the finest mist manufactured 
in that quarter. In this disguise he 
descended the Peak, and sauntered on to 
some distance. At last he saw a sentimen¬ 
tal looking youth, about his own size, re¬ 
clined under a rock, and reading a novel. 
He approached him, touched him with 
the wand of Mercury (which he had bor¬ 
rowed as an useful auxiliary to an ad¬ 
venturer), and threw him into a deep 
sl^. He then took off his own wings, 
stripped the young gentleman without 
ceremony, and amnred himself forthwith 
in his costume. This done, he thrust 
his pinions into his pockets, and, pro¬ 
ceeding into the high-road, soon over¬ 
took the London mail, ^nd secured a 
place on the outside. 

He determined that his debut among 
the ladies should be as a dandy of for¬ 
tune. Accordingly, he presented him¬ 
self before that prince of artists, the in¬ 
imitable Schultz. By him he was soon 
equipped with a swallow-tailed coat, 
huge cossacks, and a braided waistcoat. 
Tight stays, a red silk stock, an irre¬ 
sistible hat, and Spanish leather boots 
with heels four inches high, completed 
his external roan. He soon procured an 
introduction to genteel society, but he 
speedily discovered that his assumption 
of the dandy would never do. Fond as 
the ladies are said to be of ornamenting 
their own» persons, they never fail to 
despise a man who employs, himself too 
much in the same way. Our celestial 
exquisite was laughed at by the more 
experienced of the sex; and, though a 
few sUly girls were heard to say that he 
was *’a pretty little fellow,' yet even 
thesC^ he found, regarded him as per¬ 
fectly hamiless. They sported with him 
as they would with their .lap-dogs or 
parrots, never seemed for a moment to 
suspect that hq was of the masculine 
gender, and received all his attempts at 
gallantry with mortifying indifference or 
inexdnguidiahle derisioni 

Failing to succeed with the ladies as a 
town-dandy, he resolved to try his luck 
as a fashionable country 'souire. His 
cossacks were changed for white corded 
inexpressibles, and nis high-heeled Wel¬ 
lingtons for neat jbdcey-boots. A short 
green frock succe^ed swaUow-tail, who 
retired on half-price to Moiimouth- 


street. A red striped waistcoat, wiUi a 
dozen insides, became a substitute for 
the braid, and the neck of the little ruf¬ 
fian was involved within the folds of a 
spotted shawl, the dimensions of which 
might have sufficed for the swathing of 
an Egyptian mummy. 

The youth now regularly frequented 
the fives’ court, took lessons every morn¬ 
ing froiU Jacl^on, smoked and drank 
away his evenings at Tom Crib's, passed 
the night in street rows and watch- 
houses, and was a constant attendant at 
the levee of sir Aichard. But all his 
labor was to no purpose. In vain did 
he speak, with the utmost fluency and 
pertinence, the dialect of die most pro¬ 
fligate of mankind. In vain was he up 
to trap. He was ^ awake’ only where 
discrimination slept, and always ^ abroad’ 
in the * at homes* of good society. Fruit¬ 
lessly had he studied under those il¬ 
lustrious professors. Pierce Egan and 
William Thomas Moncrieff. Vainly did 
he join the theory of the Adelphi to the 
practice of the cock-pit. If, as a dandy, 
the ladies thought him only a harmless 
little fool, they now pronounced him a 
disgusting little brute; and the only part 
of the sex that regarded him with ap¬ 
probation were those whose favors are 
equally disgraceful to the giver and the 
receiver. 

The next character which he assumed 
was tliat of a military beau. He mounted 
false whiskers and mustachios, and an 
enormous pair of brass spurs. He took 
a few lessons of a drill-serjeant, read 
Southey’s account of tbc peninsular war, 
and practised for one hour every day in 
firing at the mark with a pistol. Being 
aware of the renown of our Hibernian 
brethren in love and in war, he declared 
himself a native of the emerald isle, and 
assumed the title and bearings of captain 
Cupid O’Callaghan, of Knock-topper, in 
the barony of I^Ung-all. He exhibited 
the usual accomplishments of an Irish 
officer: he swore lustily, danced with 
more spirit than grace, attempted ' the 
overture to Lodoiska’ on the flute, and a 
red hazard at billiards. In this character 
he was rather more successful than in the 
two last. Some few ladies pronounced our 
gallant captain to be irresi&tible, and the 
generality allowed that ' the fellow was 
well enough.*^ Still his success did by 
no means answer his expectations. Pcr-» 
haps he made his delmt rather too late in 
the day. At the time of his appearance, 
an Irish officer had unfortunately be- 
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came a drug in the market. Be this as 
it may, he succeeded only with the lUi* 
terate^ the half-bred^ or the very young. 
The experience dreaded his want of se- 
ci^y, the sentimental were disgusted at 
his want of refinement, his brogue 
shocked the genteel, and the educated 
laughed at his ignorance. He found 
that boasting would neither make him 
pass for a man of fortime nor ^ un homme 
de bonnes fortunes,’ and (in spite of the 
dictum of fools) that unqualified impu¬ 
dence was not always the surest roaa to 
the good graces of the ladies. 

He now changed his style of dress to 
one of quaint but elegant simplicity, and 
entered himself as a student at the 
Middle Temple. Like many otliers, he 
suffered law to engage only a very mo¬ 
derate share of his attention. He ap¬ 
plied himself to the study of amatory 
poets, pathetic essayists, and sentimen¬ 
tal novelists. He soon became pro¬ 
foundly versed in Rousseau's Eloise, the 
Sorrows of Werter, Mackenzie, and 
Geoffirey Crayon. He was familiar with 
Moore, Byron, Wordsworth, and Leigh 
Hun t. But his groat favorite was Barry 
Cornwall, the whole of whose poems he 
could repeat from beginning to end. 
After a few weeks of hard reading, he 
made his appearance at an evening party 
without his cravat, looking, moreover, 
most interestingly pale and languid, with 
his hair hanging in ringlets upon his 
shoulders. He simpered much of woods, 
groves, and flowers, and ^babbled o' 
green fields.’ He talked profoundly of 
the intense, the deep-felt, the soul-nar¬ 
rowing, the heart-rending, the brain- 
miiddening, &c. of the ^ still sad music 
of humanity,'.of commercing with forms, 
and hues, and sounds, and odours, of the 
mystical union of spirits, and the mag¬ 
netic attraction of souls; and in fine, he 
concluded with a long and magnificent 
rhapsody upon the ocean, and the thun¬ 
der * beast of the fiery air.’ 

It grieves me to relate that these laud¬ 
able efforts were of little use for the 
promotion of hia principal object. It is 
true that he was regarded by the ladies 
as a prodigy of genius. But, Lord! he 
was so retiring, so delicate, so modest, 
so Platonic, so much like one of them¬ 
selves ! As be had failed before from 
an excess of impudence, so now the de¬ 
fect of proper assurance was prejudicial 
to his interest. In addressing the ob¬ 
jects of his adoration as goddesses and 
nymphs, he appeared to forget that they 
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were women; and it is not smqwising 
if, in return, they forgot that he was, or 
seemed to be, aman. The young misses 
did not understand the lofty flights of our 
youthful templar, and the more sensible 
of the sex smiled at his affectation. In 
fact, the only ladies with whom he was 
likely to succeed were a few determined 
blues, who (with all respect be it spoken) 
did not present any irresistible tmpta- 
tion to the commission of gallantry. 

The next avatar of the deity of love 
was in the shape of a young pnysician. 
The importance, the confidence, the se¬ 
crecy attached to this character, the op¬ 
portunities it affords of dose and unre¬ 
served intercourse with the sex, induced 
him to believe that it would be a certain 
passport to successful gallantry. But 
nere he reckoned without his host. The 
profession, it is tme, presents all the ad¬ 
vantages which be ascribed to it; but, 
unluckily, it presents them at a time, 
when the profUsors are no longer of an 
age to avail themselves of their privi¬ 
leges. A young doctor has a sinecure 
place of it, at least, as far as the ladies 
arc concerned. 1 do not say that this is 
universally the case; but the exceptions 
are few, and only prove the rule; and 
our celestial practitioner was an example, 
not an exception. 

The last experiment made by Cupid 
was to take orders, and it is almost su¬ 
perfluous to add, that it was attended 
with the most satisfactory results. He 
soon made a wonderful impression ; 
even as a reader, he was irresistible. His 
mellifluous tones enraptured many a fe¬ 
male ear, and enslaved many a female 
heart. But who shall pretend to de¬ 
scribe the effect of his maiden sermon ? 
When he mounted the pulpit, arrayed 
in a new black gown, and Mnd of im¬ 
maculate whiteness, with golden tresses 
decently composed, and looks of serious 
softness, all eyes were upon him. When 
he spoke, all was ^ still as summer’s 
noon-tide air.’ His white hand, spark¬ 
ling with the diamond, and waved in 
graceful gesture, did more execution than 
could the red, right arm of Mars, or the 
aegis of Minerva. His discourse was 
flowery and pathetic; alternately he ele¬ 
vated the imagination, and melted the 
heart. He produced his cambric hand- 
kercliicf,—it was as much as to say, ^ if 
you have tears, prepare to shed them 
now/ The signal was obeyed. He wept 
himself—and who could resist the se¬ 
ductive example ? He pleaded the cause 

3 It 
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of diarity tri&i an eloquence worthy of 
the god'knre. > Could such an advo¬ 
cate p2e4d4ii '^ain ? putee-strings 

of all« wete (^ened; ’and the plate groaned 
beneaAi >the burthen of female muni-' 
£cctt^ ' ^ 

Who now H favorite with the 

ladies'hut our youthful prcachegr? His 
ompasdoned oratory; his graceful actioh) 
the musioof his voice, the whiteness of 
his hands, the brilliance of his eyes, and 
liis' captivating tout ementhle, were the 
eternal themes of admiration. Mothers 
received him with confidence, daughters 
with delight. Widoifr contended with 
widow, heiress with heiress, for his re- 
^ds. When he officiated, the church was 
inundated with ht^es, and no evening 
party could be fonned without him. He 
played bagateUe with the young and 
whist witih thq old^ and frolicked with 
both. The mania at last arose to such a 
pitoli, such confusion was occasioned by 
the rivalry and mutual jealousy of the 
women, and the envy of the men, that 
the bishop was induced to interfere to 
'put a stop to the growing evil. The gal- 
Ipt parson, however, who saw tliat his 
time was come, su^enly disappeared. 
Some assert, that he was transferred to a 
rich living in Yorkshire, where he mar¬ 
ried the daughter of a wealthy fanner. 
Others, with more plausibility, maintain, 
that he is now actually officiating at 
Gretna-Green. But we, who have al¬ 
ways the earliest and most authentic in- 
fonnation from our literary correspond¬ 
ents above stairs, can assure our readers 
that he has positively returned to Olym¬ 
pus, and is so well satisfied with the 
success of his journey to London, that 
he has discarded his wings, bow, and 

S iiiver, and adopted, as his irhsi^nia, a 
erical hand and TOwn. This hint, wo 
trusty will not be thrown away upon our 
good friends of the Royal Academy. 

E. P. 


THE OLD BONNET. 

At a Season of the year when new 
bonnets *arb seen flaunting their flowers 
or wheat^e^s on every side, bedizened 
with gay col<^, or rendered at once 
modest alid spruce' by tufts of virgin 
white, \t may not be amiss, before we 
discharge those whieh have yielded tis 
good service through the blasts of March, 
an^he fickle Smiles of April, to give 
dimonsideration to the aavantages of 
an old bonnet. 


Ill tbe^ first place, it is ,obyio4sly a 
modest and u^retending, servant, cal¬ 
culated to sluroud a roelanQhply and re¬ 
tiring countenance. It maizesy no de¬ 
mands on a smiling^ s^pkjking look, at a 
mom^t whep you are 
afiectatiofi of being young or handsome. 
It requires not the uj^voklalde accom¬ 
paniments of a good.pclisSe, clean frills, 
and furbelowed petticoat, nor even, casts 
its humble eyes to your feet, to. claim 
neat shoes and silk stockings, all which 
elegances are inevitably demanded by 
the new gauze or the feathered Legliom. 
It is admirably calculated to visit a sick 
friend in, because h. gives you natumlly 
a mournful look; and it is unquestion¬ 
ably the precise costume in which you 
would wisli to meet a creditor. If you 
are desirous of making bargains, tlic old 
bonnet is a friend on which you may 
reckon for saving considerably in the 
purchase; and so well known are its 
properties in this respect, that a certain 
beautiful duchess was accustomed, be¬ 
neath its kind disguise, to be a constant 
customer to an honest broker, and would 
have been so yet in all probability, if Ihe 
foolish man, on discovering liis fair 
dealer, had not let slip the words ^ your 
grace.* Your old bonnet is also favor¬ 
able to all deep cogitations, and a niaii- 
muvrer may, beneath its friendly shade, 
plan schemes, and escape difficulties, 
without that fear of interruption, which 
inevitably accompanies our sense of gay 
clothing; when we feel as if ‘ all eyes 
were upon us,’ from the consciousness of 
believing ourselves ^ fit to be seen.* An 
old bonnet spares us the pain of refusing 
any expense which we can ill afibrd; for 
no person will ask us for money under 
such a bad^eof humility, except the 
beggar who is content wiui half-pepce. 
It saves us the charge, of a coach, the 
perpetual trouble of a parasol, the ve?ca- 
tion occasioned by showers or dust, and 
the fever arising from accelerated 
motion;—not but that there may,be 
moments when we jodopt the iattx^ evil 
to prevent our smart acquointaiiCj^ from 
feeling that imwprthy . sense of .shame, 
which shrinks from being seen ^mrcom- 
pany with a poorihoug^ worthy cempa* 
nion. In this respect, the hjigh'^^ncl 
titled have a manifest advanU^e oyer 
the middle classes of society ;,a woman 
of quality can own whom, she .pleases, 
and wear what she hkes^. and I have 
seen a countess seat herself in a.royal 
carriage, in a bonnet which all my pre- 
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(lilcction for the species, when in a state 
of advaificcd existjcittce, would not have 
permitted me ‘ to'nse; even for a bargain¬ 
ing expedition. 

After kll, perhaps, the best propwty 
of the old bonnet is its physio^omical 
character, which to any persoh of observai 
tion is scarcely less marked than the 
protuberances which have led Gall and 
Spurzheim to dissect brains and develope 
characters. In London, where people, 
according to Sterne’s admirable compa¬ 
rison, are ^ all rubbed together till they 
become like* smooth shillings, with no 
original marks ;* and where it may espe¬ 
cially be said, with Pope, 

‘ That women have no character at all—’ 

the phrenology connected with the bon¬ 
net may not be discernible; but slight 
indetid must be the powers of distin^uislt^ 
mentf if, in the church-yard of a country 
village, the general character and bearing 
of its female inhabitants cannot be ga¬ 
thered from a survey of their bonnets. I 
pretend not to denote the finer traits, the 
more delicate lineaments—these only can 
he found beneath the bonnet; we will 
however step upon the battlements, and 
make observations. 

That handsome new gauze bonnet, 
crowned with flowers, and froiA which 
descends the long rich veil, conceals the 
broad face of Mrs. Cheshire, the retired 
cheesemonger's lady. See what a lano 
is made for her by the villagers, with 
the exception of two ancient sisters in 
yellowish muslin bonnets, trimmed with 
washed lilac ribands, whose unfortunate 
long memories are the plague of the vil¬ 
lage and of all wealthy new-comers, on 
whom they fix their eager eyes to dis¬ 
cern a want of ccbste through abundance 
of riches. After them, pass a mother 
and two daugliters in straw bonnets un¬ 
trimmed', and delicately neat. They axe 
the wife and daughters of the curate. 
The bonnets Were a present from the 
hall last night, and at this moment ex¬ 
cite the sncCT d tlie apothecary's lady, 
who travels beneath a huge load of black 
feathen^ on a velvict head-piece of such a 
funereal character aa to form a reflection 
oti tihe talents of her husband. 

' But there is another lane forming. 
Old Sally Stubbs^ the clerk’s wife, widi 
her little silk bonnet made out of her 
husband's hat-band many a year ago,— 
and dame Dixon, the butcher^s helpmate, 
with her tidy heaver bonnet with new 
strings—make their appearance. Even 


the grocer's lady, in her new satin bon¬ 
net, gives way, being indeed drawn off 
by her husband,, who is ashamed her 
finery. They make room to a middle- 
aged woman m a . very unpretending bon¬ 
net, being only a large straw one with a 
low crown, tied on with, a white silk 
handkercdiief, as if it were wmn to use 
only. That is the baronet’s lady: she 
is a patronizer of straw bonnets, and sent 
those we have noticed to the curate's fa¬ 
mily ; she is in earnest conversadon with 
the vicar's wife, whose neat bonnet is so 
beautifully trimmed with white sarse¬ 
net, intimating that she wears it not 
only for use but ornament, as forming a 
part of that proper regard for appearance 
which b('loi)gs to her situation in society, 
and that she deems it a part of her duty 
to honor the Sabbath even in her dress, 
as well as to keep it holy in her wor¬ 
ship Surely we need go no farther to 
allow, that the |>ride of wealth in costly 
ostentation, the pride of family in de¬ 
spite of poverty—simplicity and depend¬ 
ence, presumption and pretence, con¬ 
scious ^eatnesB and genteel propriety— 
may all be pretty fairly guessed at under 
the bonnets which seem to designate so 
well the minds of the wearers, 

A vixen usually wears her bonnet 
thrown a little back, to give her the full 
advantage of gazing in the face of an 
adversary, but closely bent toward her 
checks. A timid, sly, or aflbeted person, 
usually bends it down in the middle, 
and glances from beneath the veil, wliich 
it is her general custom to adopt. The 
bold, the free, and the nndesigning, wear 
it thrown too far back for the becoming. 
The curious are apt to have their bon¬ 
nets untied, for me advantage (1 pre¬ 
sume) of losing no sound by whi^ they 
can gain informatioiT; whereas tlie co¬ 
vetous and selfish tie them tightly down, 
as if to exclude all petitions, and pre¬ 
serve themselves from all dangers. The 
conscious beauty wears either a very large 
bonnet in order to shade her complexion, 
or a very small one to exhibit its charms. 
Medium sizes are eaually avoided by 
lemmed ladies, whose Donnets either ex¬ 
hibit the plainness of quakers, or are 
composed of finery, shreds of dirty gauze^ 
and tattered flowers, adopted, lu each 
case, with a view of proving that tliey 
despise all common-place id^s^ and arc 
superior to the vulgar cares and occupty- 
tions of the sex. A good (economist ex¬ 
hibits neatness even in an old bdStiet; 
the ribands arc straight, the edge unbent, 
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the lining cl^n^ and no eensation of 
fihame pervades the cheerful counte- 
ti^nee breath it—'Whereas fringed satin^ 
brbken feathers^ and dirty strings, often 
dij^gnice those expensive productions on 
thd heads of the careless anti extrava¬ 
gant, which, under better management, 
wdyld have furnished bonnets for a year. 

Let every man therefore observe how 
the woman he loves chooses, wears, and 
uses her bonnet; for so may he form a 
good notion of the friend and companion 
whom he is about to take for so long a 
portion of his existence, that all her qua¬ 
lities, manners, and habits, are of im¬ 
portance. Let him not marry one who, 
in the moment of alarm for the health 
or welfare of a friend or relative, remem¬ 
bers what bonnet she has on, whether 
good or bad; she has no heart;—^nor let 
him take her who comes in from a 
walk, and throws the bonnet he has ad¬ 
mired on the table, though perhaps 
dusty; for she is deficient both in love 
and prudence. A woman who shows 
an overweening regard to her bonnet is 
vain and weak, while one who despises 
due care on the subject is conceited and 
affected, or extravagant and fickle ! A 
sound understanding, a gentle heart so¬ 
licitous to ensure afj^ction, a generous 
pret discreet disposition, are all necessary 
ingredients in married life, and may, to 
the discerning eye, be traced even in 
such trifles as belong to an old bonnet. 

B-. 


OW THE CUSTOM OF SEEING COMPANY. 

To give an occasional entertainment 
seems a necessity which it is impossible 
that any housekeeper addicted to visit¬ 
ing can avoid. M^en we have traveled 
the round of our acquaintance, it follows 
of course that we must be at home our¬ 
selves.^ This is certainly the most fa- 
timing part of the ceremoiw, to those 
who choose to take the trouble of enter-i 
taining their guests; but to some the 
labor is compensated by the gratification 
which the hilarity of the party afibrds, 
whilst others bustle about to no good 
purpose, and feel that their visitors are 
as tired as ihem8e]vea» A certain talent 
or tact is necessary to qualify a person 
to preside on these occasions. The same 
people meeting at difibrent houses will 
exhibit very different degrees of anima¬ 
tion : the whole living mass will some- 
timessecm tobe paralysed beneath the fri« 


gul influence of the owners of the house, 
who at the preceding assembly evinced 
a buoyancy of spirits and the most lively 
gaiety. These pains seldom reach the 
leaders of fashion. They open their 
houses to five or six hundred friends, 
and cannot be expected to act the part 
of presiding deities over such a multi¬ 
tude. If there be a crowd, it is sufficient; 
and all entertain themselves as they 
please. There are corners for confiden¬ 
tial conversation and re^lar flirting: 
persons who are mutually acquainted 
greet each other; and if, by any chance, 
a few insignificants, strangers, only 
known to the noble owners of the man¬ 
sion, should mingle in the party, they 
are sufficiently amused by looking on, 
and being brought in contact with the 
great, whose names they have been in 
the habit of seeing daily celebrated in 
the newspapers as the arbiters of ton. 
Even should a little disappointment of 
expectations occur; if, according to their 
estimation, the charms of lady Caroline, 
or lady Lucy, have been exaggerated by 
theliircling paid for his mercenary praise, 
and they find a dowdy-looking personage 
high on the list of tne peerage, or hear 
a member of the cabinet council utter 
glaring nonsense—the privilege of gazing 
upon titled ugliness, and of listening to 
fashionable absurdity, is an honor, and 
the dearth of intellectual enjoyment 
stands for nothing in the comparison. 

It is in a smaller sphere that the 
troubles of seeing company commence. 
The first grand question is how to accom¬ 
modate the number invited, unless (more 
melancholy still!) there is a prospect of 
not being able to fill the rooms. In the 
former perplexity, chairs are to be col¬ 
lected from all parts of the house, and 
tables thrust into remote regions: the 
difficulty of obtaining a sufficiently 
splendid illumination ^ing overooine, 
and the ornaments su^ested by taste or 
fancy being disposea to the best ad¬ 
vantage, nothing remains but to open 
the campaign with eclat. Whatever 
may be tne nature of the entertainment, 
the best planis to begin it at once. An in¬ 
terregnum may prove fatal to the best-re¬ 
gulated arranganents: people will bring 
chairs into an apartment where such an 
accommodation was not intended to be 
allowed, and it is sometimes very dif¬ 
ficult to dislodge a ponderous dowager 
from a position perhaps exceedingly in¬ 
convenient for the space allotted for 
dancing. Let the card-tables be occupied 
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as soon as possible i and a quadrille^ if 
it be only of eight, established imme¬ 
diately. This, adthough it may appi^ar 
forlorn at first, gives a promise of better 
things to come; it prevents languor, one 
of the most deadly accidents which can 
befall a party. 

With respect to the guests, some 
system of policy is requisite. Strangers 
are indispensable ; for, though it is very 
pleasant for friends to meet with friends, 
still a new beau or a new belle creates a 
sensation, and the eternal repetition of 
the same faces is an abomination which 
must be avoided if possible. A lion or 
two are the most desirable appendages; 
and here the gentry, that is, mere gen¬ 
tlemen and gentlewomen, have an ad¬ 
vantage over the nobility, in the greater 
number of persons who constitute lions 
in the circles immediately below the 
ranks of high life. Turks, Persians, 
and poets, have become so common, that 
ladies of quality are reduced to the ex¬ 
tremity of brain-racking to produce no¬ 
velties. I'o have ascended in an air bal¬ 
loon, or descended in a diving bell, 
would formerly have been an exploit 
worthy of an apotheosis, and have com¬ 
manded the grand stare of the com^^any; 
but these things have been done so often, 
that they have lost their zest; and no ex¬ 
plorer, returning from this side of the 
Himalaya mountains, or the derai-civi- 
lized frontiers of the kingdom of Tim- 
buctoo, will excite any thing like atten¬ 
tion in the traveling way from people 
who have been accustomed to banquet 
upon wonders. Such luxuries, however, 
have not yet descended to all ranks. A 
nobleman, a foreigner, or one of the suite 
of an ambassador, will make a very good 
lion in a party of commoners. A Mo¬ 
hammedan in mil costume is a treasure, 
whatever may be his rank on the banks 
of the Bosphorus, or the shores of the 
Caspian—^and even the minor heroes 
of the stage, a second-rate llichard, or 
an amateur Othello, may be exalted 
into something like a distin^isbed ^r- 
sonage, when nothing better is to be nad. 
A private gentleman not quite disen¬ 
tangled from the trappings of the levee, 
or attired in a Spanish £ess, as he just 
looks in previous to his attendance at 

lady C--^*8 fancy ball ; and simple Mrs. 

B-in her court plume—add wonder¬ 

fully to the splendor of a party; and 
people do ill to neglect the attainment 
of such cheap embellishments, since a 
little good management in London may 


always procure the assistance of these 
or similar decorations. In fact, there is 
scarcely any excuse for the dulness of a 
party in the metropolis. Such a result 
must be generally occasioned by the most 
flagrant carelessness on the part of the 
entertainer; for the ingredient which 
renders an assembly gay may be had at 
a trifling expenditure of time and trouble. 
A fine woman in London, as Mrs. Sul-< 
len says can raise an army of forty thou¬ 
sand men; and gentlewomen of smaller 
pretensions may collect such a number 
of clever, well-educated, well-dressed 
beaux, ready to dance in every quadrille, 
as will supply all the young ladies with 
partners, without being reduced to the 
necessity of prevailing upon the indo¬ 
lent dandy part of the assembly to put 
their delicate limbs in motion, for the 
eternity of eight bars of music at a time, 
—a circumstance which is certain to 
render these professed idlers extremely 
anxious to break through their self-im¬ 
posed rules, and to make themselves 
agreeable, when they find that they are 
not likely to become objects of considera¬ 
tion by any other mode of conduct. 

The question concerning the advan¬ 
tages and disadvantages of quadrilles, 
which very naturally occurs in a disser¬ 
tation upon seeing company, is too knotty 
a point to be decided without muen 
deeper consideration than can be at pre¬ 
sent bestowed upon the discussion. At 
the first view the judgement unhesita¬ 
tingly pronounces a verdict in their fa¬ 
vor. They suit apartments of all dimen¬ 
sions, can be executed without detri¬ 
ment to or annoyance from carpets, arc 
]>erfectly safe upon the weak floor of a 
modem drawing-room, and require not 
half of the ^appliances and means to 
boot,' which made a regular dancing 
party so formidable an undertaking in 
former times. How distressing a degree 
of meanness was there in a miserable 
muster of six couples for a country dance! 
whereas a quadnlle of twelve makes a 
very respectable appearance, and is admi«« 
rably adapt^ to a room which is rather 
long and narrow. Besides, quadrilles look 
particularly well on the comer of a card, 
and form a tolerable substitute for the 
insuflerable dulness of a round game; 
but it is feared and confidently asserted 
that they do not promote the grand bu-t 
siiiess of life, or accomplish the end 
of dressing and visiting so well as the 
old-fashioned country dances. There are 
not so maiiy matches made, or so many 
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lieatto.'won the space wlieircfn 
pittite'tbb 'necessity 
Atf^d^bg;' dbfe6ly to the: iigute diirino 
hhtf ftiteml, is not altoge- 

tl^ to the giddy and the iifn- 

pitientl' ‘ Th^ m'qf’tidCation sustained hy 
iiidiii^hi^silO thence system^ dapeing 
may tito seem worthy of consid^ation or 
sympathyj ia scarcely j^siblefor a 

ptiilanillropic iiiind to reg^ with itidif- 
Mchcle the distresses of friends and ac- 
qumatahbe. Many persons who were 
paSsahle ][icrfonncrs in the hop^ step^ 
and jiimn^ which carried a candidate 
through tile routine of a country dance^ 
have bestowed'an inanity of time and 
trouble in qualifying themselves to 
make a poor ngure in a quadrille:—to 
many it, has been'the deam-blow to all 
exhibitions of the sort Falling into the 
yellow sere of life, advancing to the verge 
of too solemn an age for such youthful 
pleasures, they have felt ashamed to 
take lessons in a new art, or are not 
quick in adapting the style and manner 
to the reigning fasliion. A lady who 
could sail with great dignity and deco¬ 
rum down a country dance is totally un¬ 
able to swim gracefully through a qua¬ 
drille ; and again, the jig-step, the 
shuffle, or the ning, which suited every 
air, are exploded and useless. The loss 
of one bar by a dull ear is destructive to 
the whole set; there is no extrication 
from a dilemma to be gained by a rapid 
retreat; when persons are once drawn 
up on a side of a hollow square, any de¬ 
reliction of duty is a disgrace ; the part 
must be acted to the end, and the hero 
of a tragedy could be as well spared from 
his part as one of the performers in a 
quadruple alHanoc. But all this has no¬ 
ting to do with the lady who sees com¬ 
pany ; she at leastreaps the full benefit of 
the prevailing fflshion, and avoids much 
anxiety by so easy a method of making 
young people happy. Those who do not 
chidose to'gvail themselves of these con ve- 
nient French dances are properly pu- 
niUbed by Mmeming the dismal horrors 
of 'oirii dreation ; and, if they pos- 
firihtot siiafkof senribility,^^ 
must; severely at the sight;. Thin 
robmsiLteX^^ertaitt cohsequenoe; % such 
is the atrucitoe of BpgHw society, that 
fifty or sixty iiidiV&lttals ^1 meet and 
liot (^nd^ibend to exchhhgea i^rd^with 
each other, unless previously acquainted 
or ceremoniously introduced: This ex« 
trenie caution may be very proper in a 
public assembly in these ievelihg days; 


buf’the^owners of 
’ the'uoilsO^'Ought tfaf Dp a guarantee^ for 
that of tilfe gtvests, ahd Surely 4t4sTlot 
too much by expect fkohi well^^hi^^aud 
wcH-edUcated I' dadiOs^ • and*' gentlemim, 
that they should cemvefse freely and.po- 
litely With ^ch'other, though they have 
never'mut before,'and may neVer'happen 
to m«et a^!n: ’ A very large party ju-o- 
duces ease, and dUlUesS is not percep¬ 
tible in a mob. People then talk with 
their next neighbours,^ undisturbed by 
the apprehensibn of enlightening a list¬ 
ening audience with the private history 
of themselves and their families; but 
when there is jdentV of room, and the 
whole company are distinctly visible to 
each other, the state of affltirs assumes 
the most awfril appearance; every indi¬ 
vidual seems to have made a vow of si¬ 
lence, no voice is heard' above a whisper, 
and in the dead stillness an occasional 
exclamation from one of the card-tables 
comes with a startling sound upon the 
ear. People appear to be chained to 
their chairs, or they glide hbuut like 
ghosts. The beaux disappear, man after 
man; some making a bold retreat iu de¬ 
fiance of all solicitations to stay, and 
others slily taking the opportunity to 
escape when the watchful eyes of thtj 
lady hostess are turned aside. The only 
method of detaining guests who are in¬ 
dependent of carriages, gentlemen who 
can walk off without waiting for the 
footman to announce ebaire and equi¬ 
pages, is by a timely supply of good 
cheer; for it is astonisliing what an effect 
the introduction of some unusual dainty 
has upon the spirits of a party, wearied 
by the insipidity of a rout. Tne appear¬ 
ance of a side-table covered with choice 
fruit, ^ flanked by decanters Wherein the 
experienced eye can detect wine of a su¬ 
perior vintage, instantaneously relaxes 
the muscles, lights up the eyes, and di¬ 
lates the corners of the mouths the 
whole assembly. Xh6 spell is broken, 
the dumb speak, gentlemen are busily 
employed ih heipShg the ladiei^ Attff so¬ 
ciability SueceSoS to the icy ehllness 
which prevcdl^, more fridd in its 
^en ia Sih^idn frost. ^ Such af thaster- 
stroke'of at't nev^r f&ils'of ^dctsesej'/btit 
there ai^ mhfibr sind leak expensive pfittii- 
ceuyrea, hy which u miain Segtk of 
interest tm be' eXeft^, ihd 
ven^itthi^being bndankti{& bylockfed 
jaws froth exbcssiVe yawning, or thrown 
into an itreeovcnrahle lethargy frdtfl long 
exposure 1b'Music'and el^^^ of 
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hand 4hQrjnoat leamfle . a^ci.ohjrio^ 
inea^adiA|b;O0er^ In thesqacppniipU^cii 
tin^ theta falwaystp hp 

found who, iate ahH or . at least fonej 
themselves qualiAed.i^«Bupi«>tt a;prpini’- 
nent patt .in coDpart vpcal. or ihstija-; 
mental vaiad;, as pfuseiy bpcly^whoiaMoU 
desires; to, keap .4 fair .eliarapter dm 

world, vUl affept to be fondaf Ap awcet 
science,,anindl|rorentpet^^mer sUnds 4 . 
very good chance- of rpcetmg with ap-^ 
plause^ and is« sure^(^',{t}ia auffragea of 
those who, (lejBtitoteiof .tastc^ ear, or 
judgement, confidendy, pretend, to all 
three, and seem to koep time, and appear 
to be in rtaptures, without understand* 
ing a single note of music, or receiving 
the slightes,t pleasure from the most sub* 
lime composition of Handel or Mozart. 
Others are really attached to the art, and 
will not quarrel with bad music when 
better is unattainable; and a third set 
are glad of an excuse to change their 
seats by, moving toward the piano, or 
of the opportunity it affords for private 
conversation at a safe distance. Tricks 
upon the cards, dexterously executed, 
will attract a wondering audience ; and it 
somciimcs happens that a gentleman w’ll 
either entertain the company by the exhi¬ 
bition of real talent, or will very obligmgly 
make a fool of himself for their amuse¬ 
ment. Such convenient personages are 
exceedingly valuable, and their acquaint¬ 
ance cannot be too closely cultivate: but 
should these aids be disregarded or dis¬ 
dained, if a lady will depend upon cards 
and ice, negus and rout cakes, unless she 
possesses extraordinary genius herself, 
is able to keep up the spirit of conversa¬ 
tion, and can draw out the talents of her 
guests to advantage, dulness must ine¬ 
vitably be the order of the night. 

There are active spirits in the world, 
who will overcome all the dlihculties of 
situation and circumstances, and mil 
astonish. the inhabitants of a deserted 
cQtmtry-town by an unwonted display of 
beaux>—who have the happy art of at- 
tracting'^gentlemenfrom distant parts, or 
witlj^ ready dexterity will seise any ad¬ 
ventitious supply that a fortunate chance 
may offer. An exploit of this nature, 
though achieved, in an in^gnijScont 
place of little provineial cplefecity,.,seeins 
worthy of co^KnnjeinoratiQn. The stand- 
ard beaux of the.'town> the f0ur,or five 
privileged hy fortune, ,or jpedigree^t or 
office, to give tt^no^lycs airs, spoiled hy 
constant invitatjons, began to .vote riot¬ 
ing a direful bore, and dancing an im¬ 


practicable exertion. They could onlyRjt? 
prevailed ,uppn to exhibit jtheir fashion* 
able persons at an evening party , by 
the. certainty of a supper ; and wbm thus 
bribed,, they made it a rule tolouiigeip 
late^apd to dance .either hot fit or 
oviy with , their e^uob-Ttthe /pmticst 
go;!, tjie richest heire^.eg i^Be.lady uf 
the highest consequence ..in thp.,rjoopi« 
On the day appointed for t^e c^ehya^w 
of a ball, which promised to ^e 01 the 
same complexion with many fhai had pto* 
ceddi it, where youiig ladr^ tepk 
culable pains in dressing, unencouraged 
by the hope qf getting partners, or sa¬ 
tisfied with the chance of a seboed-boy 
or an elderly gentleman enlisting ip the 
service out of mere compassion, a^squo* 
dron of dragoons marched into the town, 
and ^ted for the night. Diffidence, 
the fear of being guilty of doing an 
outre thing, might have prevented many 
persons from availing themselves of suen 
a reinforcement; hut die giver of the hall 
was a woman of spirit, and the golden 
opportunity was not lost by any unsea¬ 
sonable scrupulosity on her part. She 
despatched a note to tlie commander in 
chief, and invited the whole bevy of 
officers to join her party. Pleased with 
such unexpected hospitality, and well 
inclined to exchange a dull room at 
an inn for music and pretty girls, {they 
readily obeyed the summons. Fully 
equipped in their glittering uniforms, 
Uiey paid their respects in proper time, 
requested introductions to the ladies, and 
instantly singled out partners for die 
dance. At the usual late hour the native 
exquisites, never dreaming how little 
they had been missed, strolled into the 
ball-room arm in arm, prepared to yawn, 
and shrug their alioulders, and complain 
of a strained ankle, or a tight shoe; but, 
to their great surprise and consternation, 
they found themselves suddenly shorn 
of their beams, unable either tp afford 
pleasure or to inflict pain ; their pla(^ 
supplied by gallant strangers, men of 
fashionable and. splendid appearance, 
dragoon officers in sh^, from time im¬ 
memorial the gayest and m<^t. defight- 
fiil’beaux ima^nable. They every 
body pleased, every body daiiqiiig, mo- 
tliers looking on exulting in the fiirt- 
ations, 0 ^ tueix; daughters, and the 
daughters fascinated,, charmed, blush¬ 
ing,, smiling, and almost too nguch en¬ 
grossed to remark the blank and mor¬ 
tified counteuances of those ipen, who 
had so often superciliously iiassed them 
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by, feiow constrained to endure the an« 
no^ce cH fediing themselves despised 
and disregarded. These unfortunates 
were first astonished, all aghast with 
amazement at such an unexpected turn 
of fixrtnne; then they were provoked, 
lidieadously'angry at the discomfiture of 
their arrangements; they attempted to 
appear indinerent, but it would not do ; 
if they aflPected to sleep, nobody tried to 
arouse themi The last expedient was to 
enter the lists with their rivals; again 
were they baffled; the beauties were en¬ 
gaged five or six deep to the officers; and 
the young men of the place, who were 
really fond of dancing, and were regular 
supporters of the balls, foreseeing the 
demand which this extraordinary influx 
of beaus would produce, had wisely se¬ 
cured the hands of girls less in request; 
therefore the disappointed dandies were 
deprived of their hist refuge; some sate 
down sulkily in comers, whilst others 
were content to figure off with the plain¬ 
est and dowdiest damsels in the room, 
rather than submit to the indignity of 
being spectators perforce of those revels 
which they had so often aiiected to de¬ 
spise. 


JULIA COLVILLE; SKETCH THE THXR1>; 

Jrom an Authors Portfolio. 

So fine was the afternoon of a day 
near the dose of October, that 1 wan¬ 
dered farther from home than was my 
custom; but suddenly the sky became 
overcast, the dark clouds rolled heavily, 
and the windmoanedamongthelofty elms 
and sturdy oaks, tlie surest presage of a 
coming storm. 1 b^n to hurry homc- 
wotds; but so rapidly it gained upon me, 
that I sought the temporary shelter of a 
thicket, and waited the bursting of the 
clouds. The wind fell, and a sharp hail¬ 
storm pelted most pitilessly; but my 
camlet efi^tually resisted its impetuo- 
tdty;*and, like Cupid's arrows fired 
against the ssgis, the hail-stones fell 
haifmless to the ground. The animals fled 
Co the hedges for shelter, and the birds 
to the hw-leafless and half-withered 
braiiches of the forest-trees. The hail 
being succeeded by a torrent of rain, 1 
DO longer found protection among 
trees, and was about to leave the spot, 
when my steps were arrested by the 
sound of an infant's voice, to which its 
tender age had not yet lent strength; 
and a female voice, whose gentle tones 
sounded like the sweetest music in the 


stillest night, was endeavouring to lull 
its terrors. I drew nearer, and caught 
the sound of her words distinctly. In a 
tone of the dee]^t melancholy she said, 
^ Weep not, my dearest—even the drench¬ 
ing torrents and the chilling blasts arc 
merciful, compared to thyfather'scruelty. 
The bitterness of the storm will soon be 
over, but the deep an^sh he has im¬ 
planted will never pass away. Hush 
thy cries, my darling; / will not forsake 
thee.' Then bursting into a flood of 
tears, she kissed her wild with all that 
lovely fervor which gives mce, dignity, 
and charms to a mother^s feelings. I 
now beheld her; she was seated on the 
bank; her elegant form was arrayed in 
a dress which seemed formed with the 
most exquisite skill and taste to set oft' 
all her beauties; but it was a thin and 
unsuitable garb for the season; it bore 
no marks of the gaudiness of the rejecteil 
or left-ofiT finery of another; it seemed 
rather the remaining wreck of sudden 
and unforeseen ruin. On her pale brow 
beauty still shone through the ravages of 
fatigue, misfortune, and sorrow. 1 ap¬ 
proached, and addressed her. Gracious 
Heaven l^was it a spectre 9 I started ; 
but, instantly recollecting myself, 1 drew 
the collar of my doak around my face, 
and my hat over my brows. My ap¬ 
proach caught her attention ; she looked 
up; it was indeed the once gay, lovely, 
happy Julia Colville. She knew me not, 
and I tendered her my assistance: she at 
first declined it; but, when 1 urged the 
danger to her infant, a mother's aiixietv 
overcame the timidity of (can 1 call it ? ) 
her guiltiness. Her slender garments 
were drenched, and clung to her limbs 
as she walked. Those tresses, in which 
the fabled Cupid might have loved to 
bide himself, hung now neglected over 
her brow, and her dark ringlets drooped 
on her white neck; and, like the gloomy 
oedar> whose boughs seem to gather a 
darker shade when waving over a white 
marble mausoleum, so they shone more 
jettv, and heightened the hly whiteness 
of the whitest neck that was ever cast in 
nature's choicest mould. I spoke little 
on our way home, as I did not wish to 
pain her at that moment with the awk¬ 
wardness of an unexMcted, perhaps an 
unwished for, recognition. On our ar¬ 
rival at my habitation, I insisted on her 
retiring to rest; for already the eflbcts 
of the tempest were beginning to show 
themselves upon her. She complied, 
and iny sisters servant gave her all the 
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assistance in her power, but was forbid¬ 
den to mention our names. 

Julia Colville was the only daughter 
of <!a country gentleman who had never 
been much in London, and its virtues and 
vices were known to him only through 
the descriptions given by the essayists 
qnd satirists of the day. Ilis chief de¬ 
light WM to attend to the education of 
his Julia. When she had finished her 
studies, her mother >vished to send her 
to her sister in London, to add the last 
polish to a very accomplished education ,* 
and in a luckless hour Julia left her 
home to visit her aunt^a gay and thought¬ 
less votary of fashion, who thought only 
of introducing her into polite society. 
During this visit she bocame acquainted 
with Chandos Malcour—abeing, as hand¬ 
some and de|H*aved as the ungrateful 
Darnley, the husband of tlic unfortunate 
Mary. He saw the purity and innocence 
of her heart, and formed a plan of cold 
deliberate villany to ihar one of the fair¬ 
est works of nature. Ere she left Lon¬ 
don, he head acquired an interest in her 
heart, and she retunied home thought¬ 
ful and mclanclioly. In the summer 
Chandos was quartered in the town near 
her father’s estate; and here he put his 
scheme into execution. By the allure¬ 
ment of a false mania^ he' be^miled her 
from her home, and triumphed over her 
virtue. At first she knew not the extent 
of her sorrows, of her injuries; but, when 
she urged the public acknowlcgcnient 
of their marriage, she learned the fatal 
trpth; and before she was eighteen slie 
became a mother, ("haiulos saW the off¬ 
spring of lus guilt without emotion; and, 
when the infant cried, told Julia, if she 
could not keep that noisy brat from his 
sight, ho would leave her for ever. The 
struggle of affection was severe; her in¬ 
fant triumphed in her heart—she could 
not, she said, part from it. He scut l^cr 
ten guineas, and never more wrote or 
sent to her until after I met her. Sor¬ 
did, unfeeling wretch! yet in the world 
how many might imagine this a portrait 
of themselves! She r^olvcd to return to 
her parents, and by a life of penitence 
redocm the frailties of her past hours. 
She had written home, but never had she 
received one line in answer, and therefore 
she resolved to go. 'f wo days before her 
intended departure, her servant robbed 
her of all she had, and she undertook the 
^ journey on foot, and was pursuing it when 
I found her in her unfortunate situation* 
Our unhappy guest the next morning 
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was in a high fever, brought on by ox- 
of cold/ fatigue, and anxiety; ami 
in the course of the day she became 
delirious. 1 wrote imm^iately to her 
father; in her paroxysms she owed for 
Chandos—to him also I wrote. Borne- 
times she would, in her melandioly mo¬ 
ments, call for her infant, whose siUiling 
innocence seemed to sootlie the anguish 
she endured. One evening she seemed 
more than usually calm—ship talked of 
(Jhandos—said he would come to-night-* 
she felt assured he would. She b^ged 
her child might be left with her; her 
wish was complied with, My sister, 
who was sitting in. the next room, heard 
her talking in the kindest manner, and 
bestowing the most affectionate endear¬ 
ments upon it. The infant crieil, and 
gave a slight scream; and a short inter¬ 
val of silence was followed by the hmd' 
and wild laugh of triumphant madness. 
My sister rose; and I, wno had just en¬ 
tered the room, rushed across to the door - 
of Julians chamber. Slie was cliattering 
with the most incoherent wildness. As 
1 entered, ‘ Come in, Chandos,’ she saul 
—^ the child is quiet now.’—I opened the 
bed-curtains. IVhat a thrill of horror 
rushed through ray veins! She w'as in 
the act of holding her fi.igcrs tightly 
round the throat of her babe—it was 
dead. Let Chandos come—thc^ying 
of my child will never .vex liim more. 
Sec—I have sent it to that heaven whose 
gates are for ever closed against its ^ilty 
mother.'—And then she launchca into 
the most extravagant fancies. A letter 
brought word from the steward of Mr. 
Colville, that his master, shocked at not 
having heard from his daughter since her 
flight, had died hrokcu-licarted, and that 
her mother w'as not expected to survive 
the night—she did not. Malcour then 
must have intercepted the majiy letters 
she lud written. Kind Heaven had 
111 mercy taken them, before they had 
learned the last ^catastrophe. Malcour 
came. 1 saw he was unhappy, and for¬ 
bore to hint a reproach. Conscience 
wounds deeper dian reproof. When we 
c.ame to the bed-side, Julia was better— 
n dawn of reason played transiently over 
her countenance; her eyes, so lately dim 
almost to death, had recovered their^ 
brightness. She was talking to herself— 

' See yonder—a liost of angels are open¬ 
ing tlie gates of heaven—they come— 
they invite me—sec how sweetly they 
smile—stay, bright illusion—oh return 
not without me—I will come soon-^^hen 
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1 have found my iiifant-*^ah! where is 
it?—'tis there already—^nay^donot smile 
60 sweetly on thy nurse—save some l?ind 
endearments for tliy wretched mother. 
Heaven knows I have had sorrows enough 
of late. Unkind father ! what^ not an¬ 
swer my letters ?—but I deserve it all— 
so good—so kind—how could I leave you? 

. —and oh, mymotlierl*—She sighed—she 
wept—^her tears ceased—^lier countenance 
brightened—^Hark!* said she, ^ I hear 
the angels sing, 

* I hear my sister spirits say, 

Thy tears have wash’d thy faults away.* 

In her gayer moments she had adapted 
part of the Female Seducers to music; 
and I had often heard her sing it with 
great taste and feeling. This might have 
caused her present delusion. After a 
short silence the beams of reason re¬ 
turned to the unhappy Julia. She knew 
Malcour.—'The hand of death, Mal- 
cour, is on me; but I forgive you/— 
' Henry,' said she to me, ' may Heaven 
ever shower its kindest blessings on you; 
and, my dearest Eliza, if you wiU accept 
the gratitude of such a guilty thing as I 
am, I give it you from my soul. Still 
be kind to my poor babe; let her not 
suffer for the faults of her parent. I 
feel now the last sigh rising in my heart. 
Let me embrace once more in these arms 
my dearest infant. Be quick—delay 
may deprive me of this, the mother's 
last and dearest pleasure. You hesitate/ 
—Our countenances must have betrayed 
us.—' What means this awful pause 
she seemed to ponder—'Ah, what dread¬ 
ful rewllections rush across my brain ! 
there is something here; His undefined 
^ —dark shadows grow thick upon my 
mind—but one object*—one fearful object 
absorbs all else—^merciful Heaven, grant 
it may bq^the offspring of my fancy !— 
Tear^, Eliza? nay, then,'tis true—my 
poor babe is—dead.’-Shc gave a dread¬ 
ful shriek—my sister fainted.—Oh 
Godl—I am then a murderess!—Oh 
mercy. Heaven! mercy!’—Her feeble 
frame was exhausted; she sank upon the 

E illow in an agony of grief, clasped her 
ands upon her breast, and breathed her 
last in a deep-drawn groan that told how 
severely she felt the an^iish of her woes. 

Chandos stood motionless—his eyes 
were fixed upon the lifeless form. I left 
him for a few moments to his medita¬ 
tions, then led him away: the last marks 
m worldly respect were paid by torch- 
. light to the mother and daughter. Mol- 


cour did not live long after this melan¬ 
choly event: he retired to his own es¬ 
tate, settled bis affairs, and died by his 
own hand. Such were the sorrowful 
consequences which followed a few short¬ 
lived moments of guilty joy. 

This tale is founded on fact. There 
are some among its readers who will be 
able to descry, through the veil of ob¬ 
scurity necessarily drawn over it, the 
real actors in this sad tragedy. It was 
given out that the child had died by ac¬ 
cident ; and, from the tirccautions taken 
at the time, there was no clue to lead any 
one to imagine that it had happened 
otherwise. You of my readers who are 
young—^in important steps like these, 
consult youi^parents, ever the most proper 
judges of your actions: so may you 
escape the unhappy fate of Julia Colville, 
and hereafter own yourselves obliged to 
the disinterested advice of 

W. Henry Lance. 


THE Ur.ACK VELVET JIAO. 

Have any of my readers ever found 
great convenience in the loss, the real 
loss, of actual tangible property, and 
been exceedingly provoked and annoyed 
wlien such property was restored to 
them ? If BO, they can sympathize 
with a late unfortunate recovery, which 
has brought me to great shame and dis¬ 
grace. There is no way of explaining 
my calamity but by telling the whole 
story. « 

Last Friday fortnight was one of those 
anomalies in weather with which wo 
English people are visited for our sins ; 
a day of intolerable wind, and insup¬ 
portable dust; an equinoctial gale out of 
season; a piece of March unnaturally 
foisted into the very heart of hfay; just 
as, in the almost parallel mis-arrangc- 
ment of the English counties, one Sees 
(perhaps out of compliment to this pe¬ 
culiarity of climate, to keep the weather 
in countenance aslt were) a bit of Wilt¬ 
shire plumped down in the very middle 
of Berkshire, whilst a great island of the 
county palatine of Durham figures in 
the centre of canny Northumberland, 
Be this as it may, on that remarkably 
windy day did I set forth to the good 
town of B., on the feminine errand called 
shopping. Every lady who lives far in 
the country, and sc^ldom visits great 
towns, will understand the full force of 
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that comprehensive word; anil I had not 
been shopping for a long time: 1 had H 
dread of the operation^ arising from,a 
consciousness of weakness. 1 am a true 
daughter of Eve, a dear lover of bar¬ 
gains and bright colors; and, knowing 
this, have generally been wise enough 
to keep, as much as 1 can, out of the way 
of temptation* At last a sort of neces¬ 
sity arose for some slight purchases, in 
the shape of two new gowns from Lon¬ 
don, which cried aloCid for making. 
'IMnunings, ribands, sewing-silk, and 
lining, all were called for. The chop¬ 
ping was inevitable, and I undertook 
the whole concern at once, most heroic¬ 
ally resolving to spend just so much, 
and no more; and half comforting my¬ 
self tliat I had a full morning's work of 
indispensable business, and should have 
no time for extraneous extravagance. 

"There was, to be sure, a prodigious 
accumulation of errands and wants. 
The evening before, they had been set 
down in great form, on a slip of paper, 
only headed thus—^ things wanted.'— 
To how many and various catalogues 
that title would apply, from the red 
bench of the peer, to tlie oaken settle of 
the cottager—from him who wants a 
blue riband, to one ^ who wants bread 
and cheese! My list was astounding. 
It was written in double columns, in 
an invisible hand; the long intractable 
words were brought into the ranks by 
an easy mode—abbreviation; and, as 
wc approached the bottom, two or three 
were crammed into one lot, clmnped, us 
the bean-settej|B say, and designated by a 
sort of short-Imnd, a liieroglyphic of my 
own invention. In good open printing, 
my list would have cut a respectable 
hgure as a catalogue, and filled a decent 
jiumber of pages—a priced catalogue 
too; for, as 1 had a given sum to carry 
to market, 1 amused myself with calcu¬ 
lating the proper and probable cost of 
every article; in which process I most 
egrcgiously cheated the shopkeeper and 
myself, by copying, with the credulity 
of hope, from the puffs in newspapers, 
4ind expecting to buy fine solid wear¬ 
able goods at mlvertising prices. In 
'this way I stretched iny money a 
great deal farther than it would go, and 
swello^ my catalogue; so that, at last, 
in spite of compression and short-hand, 
I had no room for another word, and 
was obliged to crowd several small but 
important articles, such as cotton, laces, 
pins, needles, shoe-strings, &c. into fliat 
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very irregtilar and ilisonlerly storehouse 
—that place where most things deposittnl 
are lost—znjy memory, ,by courtesy so 
called. 

Tlie written list was safely consigned, 
with a well-filled purse, to my usual 
Vepository, a black velvet bag; and, the 
next morning, f and my bag, with its 
nicely balanced contents of wants and 
money, were safely conveyed, in an old 
open carriage, to tlic good town of B. 
There I dismounted, and began to bar¬ 
gain most vigorously, visiting the cheap¬ 
est shops, cheapening the cheapest ar¬ 
ticles, yet wisely buying the strongest 
and the best; a little astonished, at first, 
to find every thing so much dearer than 
I had set it down, yet soon reconciled to 
this misfortune by the magical influence 
wliicli shopping possesses over a woman's 
fancy—all the sooner reconciled, as the 
monitory list lay unlooked at, and un¬ 
thought of, in its grave receptacle, the 
black vel\ etbag. On I went, with an air of 
cheerful business, of happy importance, 
till my money began to w ax small- Cer¬ 
tain small aberrations had occurred, too, 
in my oeconomy. One article.that had 
happened, by rare accident, to be below 
my calculation, and, indeed, below any 
calculation, calico at ninepcnce, fine, 
thick, strong, wide calico, at nineiKjnce, 
(did ever man hear of any thing so 
cheap?) absolutely enchanted me, and 
I took the whole piece: then, after 
buying for M. a gown, according to or¬ 
der, 1 saw one that 1 liked better, and 
bought that too. Then 1 fell in love, 
was actually captivated by a sky-blue 
sash and handkerchief,—not the poor, 
thin, greeny color winch usually passes 
under that dishonored name, but the 
rich, full tint of the noon-day sky; and 
a cap-riband, really pink, that might, 
have vied with the insider leaves of 
a moss-rose. Then, in hunting after 
cheapness, I got into obscure shops, 
where, not finding what 1 asked for, I 
was fain to take sometliiiig that they 
had, purely to make a proper compen¬ 
sation for the trouble of lugging out 
drawers, and answering questions.— 
Lastly, I was fairly coaxed into some 
articles by the irresistibility of tlie sell¬ 
ers,—^by the demure and truth-telling 
look of a pretty quaker, who could al¬ 
most have persuaded the head of!*, one's 
shoulders, and who did persuade me that 
eU-wide muslin would go as far as yard 
and a half; and by the fluent impudence 
of a lying shopman, who, under eovet of 
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a well^iairkcnecl window, affirmed, on 
his honof^ that his brown satin was a 
^rfect match to my green pattern, and 
forced the said satin down my throat ac- 
cwdingly. With these helps, niy mo¬ 
ney melted aU too fast: at half-past five 
my purse was entirely empty; and, 
shopping with an empty purse has by 
no means the relish and savbr of d:ioi>- 
ping with a full one, I was quite willing 
and ready to go home to dinner, pleased 
as a child with my purchases, and wholly 
unsuspecting the sins of omission, the 
erranas unperformed, which were the 
natural result of my uhconsultcd meino^ 
randa and my treacherous memory. 

Horae I returned, a happy and proud 
woman, wise in ray own conceit, a tnrifty 
fashion-monger, laden, like a pedlar, 
with some huge packages in stout brown- 
hoUand, tied up witll whipcord, and 
many genteel little parcels, papered and 
packthreaded in a siiopmanlike style.— 
At last we were safely stowed in the ohl- 
fasbioned chaise (nothing but old-fa¬ 
shioned roominess would have held us), 
my little black bag lying, as usual, in 
my lap; when, as we ascended the cteep 
hill out of K. a sinlden puff of wind 
took at once my cottage-bonnet and my 
large cloak, blew the bonnet offmy head, 
so that it hung behind me, suspended 
by the riband, and fairly) snapped the 
string of the cloak, which flew away, 
much in the style of John Gilpin's, re¬ 
nowned in story. My companion, pity¬ 
ing my plight, exerted himself manfully 
to regain the fly-away garments, shoved 
the head into the bonnet, or the bonnet 
over the head (I do not know which 
phrase best describes the manoeuvre), 
with one hand, and recovered the re* 
fractory cloak with the other. This 
last was certainly the most diffi¬ 

cult. It is wonderful wnat a. tug he was 
forced to give, before that obstinate cloak 
could be Drought round: it was swelled 
with the wind like a bladder, animated, 
so to say, like a Hving thing, and threat^ 
ened to carry hen'Se and chaise, and 
riders, mid ^ckag^, backward, down 
the hill, as lot bad been a sail, and we 
a ship. At last the contumacious gar¬ 
ment was mastered. We righted; and> 
by diiit of sitting sideways; and turning 
my back on my kind comrade, I got 
home without any farther damage than 
the los9 of my bag, which, tho^h not 
missed before the chaise had been lui- 
kden, had undoubtedly gone by the 
board ill tlic gale; and 1 lamenM my 


old and trusty companion, without in 
the least foreseeing the use it would pro¬ 
bably be of to my reputation. 

Immediately after*dinner (for in all 
cases, even when one has bargains to 
show> dinner must be discussed ) I pro- 
duced.my purchases.' I'hey were much 
admired; and tli^ quantityj when spread 
out in our little' room, being altogether 
dazzling, and the quality satisfactory, 
the cheapness w$s never doubted. Every 
body thought the bargains were exactly 
such as 1 meant to get^or nobody cal¬ 
culated; and the buls being really lost 
in the lost bag, and the particular prices 
just as much lost in my memory (the 
ninepenny calico was the only article 
whose cost occutred to me), I passed, 
without telling any thing like a fib, mere¬ 
ly by a discreet silence, for the best and 
thriftiest bargainer that ever went shop¬ 
ping. After some time, spent very plea¬ 
santly, in adniiration on one side, and 
display on the other, we were interrupted 
by a demand for some of the little arti¬ 
cles which I had forgotten. ' The sew¬ 
ing-silk, please ma’am, for my mistress’s 
gown.' ^ Sewing-silk! 1 don't know— 
look about.' Ah, she might look long 
enough i no sewing-silk was there.— 
' Very strange!'—^pSresently came other 
inquiries—^Wliere's the taj)©, Mary.?*' 
—^ The tape !**—* Yes, my dear; and the 
needles, pins, cotton, stay-lac^s, boot¬ 
laces;'—‘the bobbin, the ferret, shirt- 
buttons, shoe-strings ?'-J-quoth she of 
the sewing-silk, taking up the cry; and 
forthwith began a search as bustling, as 
active, and as vain, aS'Aat of our old 
spaniel. Brush; after a^are that has 
Stolen away iVom her form. At laat she 
suddenly desisted from her rommago— 
^Without doubt, ma'am, they are in 
theteticuld, and all lost/ said she, in a 
very pathetic tone, '^^ally/* cried I, 
a little cOttfecieneD-stricken, ‘ 1 don’t re¬ 
collect; perTiftps I* might forget.' ^ De¬ 
pend oh'it, my/love, that Harriette's 
right,'interrupted one whose interrup¬ 
tions are alwaya kind ^^ those are just 
the little articles'that ;i^ople put in re* 
ticules, and you never could forget so 
many things; besides, you put them 
down.'^ * I d(m't*know-^l am not sure.' 
But 1 was not listened' to; Harriette’s 
corgecture had been metamorphosid into 
a certainty; all my sins of omission were 
stowed in the reticule; and, before bed¬ 
time, the little black bag held forgotten 
things enough to fill a sack. 

Never was reticule so lamented by alt 
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but its owner; a boy was inuritediately 
despatched to look for it> and> >on his re¬ 
turning empty-handed, there was even 
a talk of having it cried. My care> on 
the other hand> was all directed to pre¬ 
vent its being found. I had had the 
good luck to lose it in a suburb of B. re¬ 
nowned for filching, and I remembered 
that the street Was, at that moment, full 
of people; the bag, did actually contain 
more than enough to tempt those who 
were naturally disposed'to steal for steal¬ 
ing’s sake; so I went to bed in the com¬ 
fortable assurance that it was gone for 
ever. But tlxere is nothing certain in 
this world—not even a thief’s dishonesty. 
T wo old women, who had pounced at 
once on my valuable property, quarreled 
about the plunder, and one of them, in 
a fit of resentment at being cheated in 
her share, went to the mayor of B. and 
informed against her companion. The 
mayor, an intelligent and active magi¬ 
strate, immediately took the disputed bag, 
and all its contents, into his own posses¬ 
sion ; and, as lie is also a man of great 
politeness, he restored it as soon as pos- 
sil)le to the right owner. The very first 
thing that saluted my eyes, when I 
awoke in the morning, was a note from 
Mr. Mayor, with a sealed packet. I'he 
fatal truth was visible; I had recovered 
my reticule, and lost my reputation.— 
There it lay, that identical black hag, 
with its name-tickets, its cambric hand¬ 
kerchief, its empty nurse, its unconsulted 
list, its thirteen bills, and its two letters; 
one from a good sort of lady-farmer, in¬ 
quiring the cl^acter of a cook, with 
half a sonnet ratten on the blank pages; 
the uther from a literary friend, contain¬ 
ing a critique on the plot of a play, ad¬ 
vising me not to kill the king too soon, 
with other good counsel, such as might, 
if our mayor ha4 not been a man of sa¬ 
gacity,. have sent a poor authoress, in 
a Mademoiselle-Scuderi-mistake, to tlxe 
’fower. That catastrophe would hardly 
have been worse than me real one. All 
my, omissions have been found out. My 
priced list has been compared with the 
bills. I have forfeited my credit for bar¬ 
gaining. I am become a bye-word for 
forgetting. Nobody trusts me to pur¬ 
chase a paper of pins, or to remember 
the cost of a penny riband. I am a lost 
woman* My bag i$ come back, but my 
fame is gone. M. 


THE FLOOD OF THESSALY, THE OIIll. 

OF VAOVEKCE, AND OTHER VQEms, 

ify Barry ComwalL 
8V0. 1S23, 

Writers who have acquired an eariy 
fame might be expected to make extra¬ 
ordinary efforts in their subsequent pro¬ 
ductions, in the hoi>e of justifying and 
conflrniing the applausive suffrages of 
the public: yet therq are some who are 
so elate with the idea of having already 
established an undying repu^tion, that 
they relax in their zeal, and suffer their 
exertions to become comparatively, lan¬ 
guid and ineffective. Tins appears to 
be in some measure the case with Mr. 
Cornwall, or rather Mr. Proctor, whose 
new volume has not fully answered the 
general expectation. 

There are certainly some fine passages 
and happy flights in the Flood of Thes¬ 
saly; but, as a whole, it seems to be 
unworthy of the great and portentous 
subject. The author is indebted to 
Ovid for the outline of the story ; and, 
in the various additions which he has 
made to it, he is not always fully con¬ 
sistent or poetically powerful. Some 
may admire the following extract; but 
it is, in our opinion, more turgid and 
bombastic than sublime. 

* Fierce lighitiing& burnt tlie sky, ami tlic loud 
thunder 

(Beast of the fiery air) howl’d from his cloud, 
ILxulting, towards the storm-cclipsed moon. 

Below the ocean rose, boiling and black. 

And ilung its monstrous billows far and wide. 
Crumbling the mountain joints and summit hills; 
Then its dark throat it bared, and rocky tusks. 
Where with enormous waves on their broad backs 
The demons of the deep were raging loud; 

And, rack’d to hideous mirth or bitter scorn. 

Hiss’d tlic sea*ange]s; and earth-burled broods 
'Of giants in thcii* chains tosb'd to and fro.* 

More pleasing specimens of the poem 
may now be given. 

• The great eagle still 
In his home brooded, Inuccessiblc, 

Or when the gloomy morning seem’d to break. 
Floated in silence o’er the shoreless seas. 

Still the quick snake unclasp'd its glittciiiig eyes. 
Or shiv’ring hung about the roots of pines; 

And still all round the vultures flew and watch’d 
Tbe tumbling waters thick with bird and beast; 
Or, dashing in the midst their ravenous beaks. 
Plunder’d the screaming billows of their dead. 

, • • * • • 

And there the serpent, which few hours ago 
Could crack the pautlier in his scaly arms. 

Lay lifeless like a weed liesidc his prey. 

• « • • « 

And so they floated'on their fated track 
Borne onwards till the o’erwhclming rains had 
ceosed. 
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And the wUd winds were sleeping, end around That turns its bosom to tKc sunny ray, 


No noise was heard, save from their beating hearts. 
And the lone dashings of the endless seas.' 

After the subsidence of the waters, the 
saved re-peoplers of the earth (Deucalion 
and Pyrrlia) take a survey oi the won¬ 
derful scene. 

• Recover'd from their trance, and so refresh'd 
As the tired spirit is by food and sleep, 

The wanderers look'd r^jcound. On one fair side 
nose hills, and gentle waters murmur'd near. 

And vernal meadows where the wild rose blew 
Spread their fresh carpets. In the midst upsprung 
A mountain, wlu>se green liead some ancient storm 
Had struck in twain: rich forests deck’d its heights. 
And laurel wildoisrcFses clothed the sides. 

And round it llew harmonious winds, whose wjngs 
Here inspiration anil the sound of song. 

Lower, and in the shade of that great hill, 

A temple lay; untouch’d by storm or flood 
It seem’d, and white as when, just hewn, it caught 
Ionian beauty from the carver's skill. 

Thither they went, perhaps by some strong star 
Drawn, or the spirit of the place uusecii. 

To ask their doom or own the ruling Ciod : 

Thither they went, first parents, whom no child 
Solaced, yet with hearts lighter than of yore; 

The woman paler th.'in wlicn first she flung 
Her curling arms around Deucalion's neck. 

And he more gravely beautiful, less young. 

But nearer heaven and like a dream of Jove.' 

• * , • • « 

* A nayV'^born world 
Open’d upon his sense—a Paradise 
Of flowers and fruits, sweet winds, and cloudless 
skies. 

And azure waters winding to the main. 

And forest walks, aud (far off) sounds, which broke 
The sun-set silence—and the songs of birds 
tJhanting melodious mirth. Vernal delights 
Haunted the air, and youtli, which knew no pang, 
Ran through all living veins, and touch’d all eyes 
Witli beauty t—the tall branches waved their 
plumes— 

The water trembled : and the amorous sup 
Carac darting from his orb. Eagles and doves 
Pair’d in the ether, and the branching stag 
Fled from his shadow on the grass-green plain.' 

The (xirl of Provence is founded on a 
remarkable story. A young woman of 
extreme sensibility so intensely admired 
the Belvidere Apollo^ that she felt all 
those emotions of love which might have 
been excited by a living youths and che¬ 
rished the fanciful passion until she died 
in the phrensy of despair. 

• She was Apollo's votavy, (so she deem’d) 

His bride, and met him in tiis radiant bowers. 

And sometimes, as his priestess pale beseem’d. 

She strew’d before his image, like the Hours, 
Delicate bloonu, spring buds and summer flowers. 
Faint violets, dainty lilies, the red rose,— 

What time his splendor in the eastern glows. 

And these she took and strew’d before his feet. 

And tore the laurel (his own leaf) to pay 
Homage unto its god, ami the plant.swcct 


And all which open at the break of day. 

And all wliich w'orlhy are to pay him due 
Honor—pink, saiRon, crimson, pled, or blue. 

And ever, when was done her flowery toll. 

She stood (idolatress !) and languish’d there, 

She and the god, alone;—nor would she spoil 
The silence with, her voice, but with mute caxe 
Over his carved limbs a garment fair 
Sl\c threw, still worsbiping with amorous pain. 
Still watching ever his diy inc disdain.’ 

The delusions of her fancy, the reve¬ 
ries of lier passion, and her supposed 
flight with tUe phantom of her adora¬ 
tion over strange and beautiful lands and 
waters, to a paradise of fragrance and 
beauty, and brightness and melody, iu 
which is a splendid palace, where she 
reigns iu full power with the god of her 
idolatry, arc delineated with graceful 
elegance, if not with consinnraatc force. 

'file Letter of lioccaccio is inferior in 
genuine spirit to lord Byron’s Lament 
of ^I'asso, and betrays some marks of 
carelessness and incoherence; but it will 
gratify the admirers of Italian literature, 
and not be unpleasing to other readers. 
We do not approve tlie Fall of Saturn, 
a Vision, which is more eccenti'ic and 
absurd than elegant or beautiful. The 

1 )ocm of Tartarus evinces dramatic ta- 
eut, and displays scenes of gloomy gran¬ 
deur. Among the other pieces there is 
one in which tlie author endeavoiu-.t to 
be humorous, but evidently fails iu his 
attempt. 


TiiEATuiCAr. iroiiaoiis and hearties. 

Not being very fond of tragedy at a 
theatre, especially of the melo-drarnatic 
species, as I am convinced that there is 
enough of tragedy in real life, without 
oing to a play-house to have one's soul 
arrowed up, I have often been surprised 
at the morbid taste of some persons, which 
cannot be gratified unless a theatrical 
iierformance is made up of all the most 
tiideous and horrific ideas and circum¬ 
stances that ever entered the mind of 
man. I presume that there must be 
many who have this ta8te> or the 
proprietors and managers of theatres, 
especially the minor ones, would not 
take the superabundant pains they ap¬ 
pear to do, to produce pieces whose titles 
even are often enough ' to make each in¬ 
dividual hair to stand on end.' Any man, 
who lias taken the pains to collect the 
names of most of the melo-dramatic re¬ 
presentations for the last five or six years. 
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might string together such a catalogue 
of horrors, as would suffice to frighten 
all the children of the metropolis for 
seven years to come; even Raw-hcad- 
and-bloody-bones himself could not do 
the tiling better. By the bye, I do not 
recollect whether the aforesaid gentle¬ 
man has been dramatised yet; if not; I 
do think that he and Fee-faw-fum would 
aiford excellent materials for a pair of 
melo-rlramas for next Easter or Whit¬ 
suntide, though indeed such stories, 
from their utter improbability, are not 
half so horrible as many that are cooked 
up for the cannibal-hke appetite hinted at 
above; and therefore I would rather sec 
all the classics of the nurserif ransacked 
for subjects, than behold, as is too fre¬ 
quently the case, tlie miseries, misfor¬ 
tunes, and accidents cf ‘ poor human 
nature,^ and sometimes even the affiic- 
tivc personal visitations of Providence, 
disgustingly drawn forth, and painfully 
dwelt upon, to excite feelings wl’dcn 
ought rather to be reserved for the real 
calamities of life, than be exhausted 
upon such impious mockeries. The 
things I allude to are much upon a par 
with the friglitful exhibitions, wdiich 
formerly usecl to disgrace our streets, 
of diseased and ulcerated beggars, most 
of whom we re vile impo&tors, but who 
are now no longi^r to be seen, thanlcs to 
a stricter police. AVJiat else is the |fre- 
qiient introduction on the stage of mad¬ 
ness and bliudneijs, of the deaf and the 
dumb ?—One would really think that the 
favorite place’s of study for many of our 
minor dramatists were St. Luke's, and 
the various liosintals established by be¬ 
nevolence for the relief of suffering hu¬ 
manity ; and I see no reason why ty[)hns 
fever, small pox, St. Vitus’ dance, epi¬ 
leptic fits, or any other malady to which 
our nature is liable, might not form the 
subjects of a dmiiatic iKjrfonnance with 
as much propriety as many that arc 
chosen. Your demons, whether of the 
wood or of the water; your sea-devils, 
and devils on land; your banditti, your 
murderers of all sorts; your deaths ^ by 
flood or fieldyour shipwrecks, confla¬ 
grations, and blowings up, are nothing 
at all to what I have hinted at above; 
therefore let me entreat, in mercy to my 
species, of the pen-wuelders attached to 
certain theatres, that they will leave the 
calamities, the afflictions, and the do- 
fonnitios of humble and private life 
alone, and cozifino themselves to the m- 


jmsihle sort of horrors and wonders that 
can do no mischief. t 

There are some theatrical horrors ^ore 
apt to excite smiles than groans; 1 al¬ 
lude to the gratuitous ones, and they are 
numerous and common; these are often 
pretended to be felt to an extreme de¬ 
gree, when the circumstances, appearing 
to produce them, were neither horrible in 
theznselves, nor ought to have excited 
such a feeling in the individuals to whom 
tliey were supposed to happen. Then 
again, horror is frequently kept alive in 
such an extraordinary way, as to become 
quite absurd; murders and robberies are 
committed; persons the most unlikely 
to have perpetrated them are suspected, 
apprehended, tried, found guilty, sen^ 
tciieed to death, conducted to the place 
of execution, and all but hung, drawn, 
and quartered, when a single w^ord, either 
from themselves, or some other person¬ 
ages in the piece, w ould have explained 
all, and have saved or greatly abridged 
the borrification of the audience; but 
it is an understood thing that the saving 
word is not to be spoken till almost the 
last moment of tho last scene, for fear 
that tears enough should not ho shed, 
and young arul timid peopki should not 
be kept a.vakc in tlicir beds during the 
whole of the ensuing night. 

So much for theatrical liorrors. But 
commend me to theatrical reulifies; oh! 
there is nothing that comes up to a reality 
on the stage. It is truewc have realities 
in our streets, and in our fields, and on 
our rivers; but wliat are these when 
compared wdth theatrical realities K Ye 
fox-hunters of Leicestershire, yc men 
of Melton Mowbray, tvith your hunters, 
and your hounds, and your foxes,—your 
break-neck leaps, and dangers and de¬ 
lights of all sorts,—hide your dimi¬ 
nished heads! Have we not, when 
quietly sitting in the boxes at Astloy’s 
amphitheatre, seen a real fox-chase.^ 
And did not the animal run up wHZoden 
hills and down again, and did it not 
cross the stage, and cross the pit too ? 
Go to; yc can show nothing like it; 
therefore hide your heads, men of Mow¬ 
bray !—Again; yc men of Newmarket, 
boast not of your fine heath, and fine 
horses, Jiiul fine races; have we not seen 
retd ponies, and real boys in striped 
jackets on them, riding rcM races ? Let 
us not hear again then of Newmarket. 
Beside all this, have Ave not seen 7'eal 
gigs and post chaises on the ttage, with 
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real men find vromen in them; and a 
real French diligence, and five horses to 
draw it; (think horses, master 

Matthew, and all real I) and more than 
all,, have we not seen a real mail-coach 
in a theatre?—^Brcak your liearts, v'e 
men of JLiombard-street; yc who ott the 
king's birth-day sport such gay nose¬ 
gays; and ogle the girls so bewitchingly as 
ye drive along the Strand in solemn pro¬ 
cession, break your hearts, I say, for yc 
are,outdone at a playhouse! real 
animals, 1 remember but two other kinds 
as performers on the stage; the ass and 
the elephant* The former, I believe, 
has had possession of the stage longer 
than most men would imagine; and, as 
to the latter, he made so bungling a bu- 


sinescinf it, that his^sluifed predecessors 
werov regr^tted^ and wished for in his 

plaCB^., O ^ . 

1 must take/HOticaof one realiU/more, 
and that is wa^er^ Only think of water, 
*^rcat right-eaniest water in a theatre! 
—Picture to youtseif a real lake of some 
ten or twelve 'feet square, and eighteen 
inches deep,' with people dabbling and 
splashing about in it like so many ducks 
in a dirty pool; do more—go ami see 
it*, and then coniemj>latc Winander- 
mere, or g^riaus ocean, ^ with what 
appetite yp-may/ . , > 

d. M. L. 

* At Sadler’s Wells, the grand a<pmtic 
theatre. 


AN ADDRESS TO A VOUNG LADY ON HER RlUTll-DAY. ' 

ITati., dearest Louisa! and hail to the morn 
That first to your beauty gave birth! 

Although I am fetter’d at distance forlorn, 

I cannot but think of your worth. 

If, true to affection, some child of the grove 
Would lend me her pinions awhile, 

How gladly 1 'd fiy, with the swiftness of Love, 
Exchanging my song for a smile. 

And if any mortal those heavenly things 
Witli beings angelic might share, 

Louisa had surely been furnish’d with wings. 

To bear her bright form on the air. 

But since the harsh Fates, to our friendship avea'sc. 
Such intercourse ever delay. 

Permit me, my love, in this j)Oor humble verse. 

To greet the return of the day. 

And since I no train of kind fairies can Iboost 
On errands of friendship to soar, 

1 send a rude sprite, in the form of the post. 

To knock with my song at ypur door. 

Accept then, dear ^rl, from inylicatt as thtiy flow. 
Of wishes the kindest and best; 

Unnumbor’d foiid pleasures I fain \\rbuld'bestow, 
'I’o find an abode in your breast. 

December 1822. .> ^ 


STANZAS. 

As circling years progressive roll, 

A thousand fotid ancctioni^ start; ‘ 

A thousand ties isnslave the Soul, 

- And weave their fetters round the heart. 
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And did not oft the gushing tear 

Proclaitn those earthly chains urere riven^ 
Deluded man would linger here^ 

Unmindful of his native heaven. 

' liut^ ah! the suiGP*ring wretch can tell 
. / pnc hy one^ they cease to cling ; 

/ flor stem mismrtuhe breaks the spell, 

. ^d. every sorrow smi)S a string. 


EPIOHAM. 

Youwo Cupid approached me with suppliant eye. 

His hair moist with dew, and his wings drox)ping wet; 
Demanding permission his feathers to chry 
At the flames which within me his arrows had lit. 


TO AMELIA. 

Good night —good night,—my Amelia dear. 

The youn^ white hand I press. 

Tells me it is an index here 
That points to happiness,— 

A soft responder kind and true. 

So dear at this twilight. 

That to my oft-dedar^ adieu 
Still seems to thrill—' Good night.' 

The tranquil sigh thy breast that heaves. 

Thine eye so brignt that glows. 

The lingering smile thy lip that leaves. 

As sunbeams quit the rose— 

Tell me that peace is dwelling there. 

And innocence so light ; 

And happy love comes in, to share 
My Amelia’s kind--*-' Good night.' 

And ne’er may ruffian passion come 
To rack thy gentle breast. 

Nor viper make thy heart its home. 

And poison all it prest: 

But ever thus, with sunny smile 
Of innocent delight, 

Tlw Charles beloved shall bless thee, while 
He hears and says —^ Good night.’ * C. 


LOCK AND 6SE.. 

A STuaapRM sdiool-master declared 
That see and loQ^ 's the same; 

A man, wh.o this dedsioii heard. 

Said, ' Sir, you^i'e much to blame; 

' You’ve made a wonderful mistake, 

TYhich you’ll not fail to And, 

If you’ll suppose, for reason’s sake, 

Thatyou, alas, were blind. 

' If I to you glasg-reyes dmuld sell. 

This truth would then helTall; 

That, though you'd look extremely well. 

You could not see at all.* 

3n 
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A COUMTBY CWCEET-MATCH. 

I x>outeT if there be any scene in the 
wodd more animating or delightftil than 
a eHckei-tnatch;—I cio not mean a set 
ihat(^'’at Lord's Ground for money, haird 
mohej^,between a certain number of gen* 
tl^ien players, as they are called—peo¬ 
ple udlb make a trade of th^t noble sport, 
and decade it into an afBdr of bettnigs, 
and hc^ngs, and cheatings, it may be, 
like boxing or horse-racing: nor do 1 
iftean a pretty fete in a gentleman's 
ark, where one club of cricketing 
andies encounters another such club, 
and where they show offin graceful eo^ 
tume to a gay marquee of admiring 
belles, who condescend so to purchase 
admiration, and while away a long sum- 
^ mer morning in taking on cold colla¬ 
tions, conversing occasionally, and seem¬ 
ing to understand the game;—the whole 
being conducted according to ball-room 
etiquette, so as to be exceedingly de- 
gantand exceedingly dull. No! the cricket 
that I mean is a real solid old-fashioned 
match between neighbouring parishes, 
where each attacks the other for honor 
and a supper, glory, and half a crown a 
• man. Ifthere be any gentlemen amongst 
them, it is well—not, it is so much 
the better. Your gentleman cricketer 
is in general rather an anomalous charac¬ 
ter. JiJlderly gentlemen are obviously 
good for nothing, and young beiaux are, 
for the most part, hamper^ and tram¬ 
meled by dress and habit; the stiff 
cravat, the pinched-in waist, the dandy 
walk—oh they will never do for cricket! 
Now, our country lads, accustomed to 
the flail or the hammer (your black¬ 
smiths are capital hitters), have the free 
use of their arras; they know how to move 
their shoulders; and they can move their 
feet too—they can run; then they are so 
much better made, so much more atKleric, 
andyetsomuch lissomer—tousea Hamp¬ 
shire phrase, wliich deserves at least to 
be good English. Here and there, in¬ 
deed, one meets with an old Etonian, 
who retfdns his hwish love for that 
game whidh formed so considcrablo a 
branch of his education; some even pre¬ 
serve iheirboyiA proficiency, hut in ge¬ 
neral it wears away like the Greek, qtute 
as oert^nly, and ^most as fast; ^ 
years of Oxford, or CambrUge, or 
continent, afe suiScient ^ janni^late 
both the power and t1u» indinatioti^ No! 
a village match is the thing,—where our 
highest officer—our conductor (to borrow 


a musical temr) is but a litdo farmer's 
second where a day-laborer is our 
bowler, and a bkdesmith our long- 
stop ; where the spectators consist of the 
retwd cricketers, the veterans of < the 
green, the cieurefiii mothers, the girls, and 
aul the boys of ,twO' parishes, toge^er 
witli a few amat^s little above them in 
rank and not at all in pretension; where 
larughing and shouting, and the very ec¬ 
stasy of merriment and good-humor, pre¬ 
vail : such a match, in short, as I attended 
yesterday, at the expense of getting twice 
wet thror^, and.as 1 would attend to¬ 
morrow, at the certainty of having that 
ducking doubled* 

For the last three weeks our village 
has been in a state of great excitement, 
occasioned by a challenge from our 
north-western neighbours, the men of 
B., to contend With us at cricket. Now 
we have not been much in the habit of 
playing matches. Three or four years 
ago, indeed, we encountered the men of 
S., our neighbours south-by-east, with 
a sort of doubtful success, beating them 
bn our own ground, whilst they in the 
second match returned the compliment 
on theirs. This discouraged us. Then 
an unnatural coalition between a high- 
church curate and an evangelical gentle- 
mah-fknner drove our lads fri)m the 
Sunday evening practice, which, as it did 
not begin before both services were con¬ 
cluded, and os it tended to keep the 
young men fhim the ale-house, our ma¬ 
gistrates had winked at, if not encou¬ 
raged. The sport therefore had lan¬ 
guished until the present season, when 
imder another change of cirCamstanccs 
the spirit began to revive. Half a dozen 
fine active lads, of influen<ie amongst 
their comrades, grew^ into men and 
Yearned for cricket: an enterprising pub¬ 
lican gave a set of ribands; his rival, 
niineliost of tiie Rose, an oub-doer by 
profession, ^ve two; and the clergy¬ 
man iindhislay ally, both well-disposed 
and ^bod-Mtured mtifled by the 
submission td l!Urir autlmrity; and find¬ 
ing, p^hOps, itiiOt no great go^ resulted 
the sidintittttion ^of public houses 
'ibr oiib«lMsor»^ver6ions> relaxed. In 
shprt recommenced, and the 

a whit ^imnlivn with men and hoys, 

, innbwrt ?iiierriiiient; but fitmer 
thtih the riband matches amongst' our- 
npDddy dreamed of going; tiU this 
^aHenge^we wcremoclest, and doubted 
our owU s.treugth. The Bi people, on 
theothCT hand/must have been brag- 
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gm bam—a wliole parish of gaacoika« 
ders. Never was such boastii^; i such 
crowing!.such oateDBtatioirs display of 
practice!. such mutued compliments &om 
man to man—^bowkr to batter^ batter to 
bowl^ J It was a wonder Uiey did npt 
challenge idl England. It must be con* 
fessed tliai; we were a little astounded; 
yet we firmly resolved not to decline the 
combat; and one of the most spirited of 
the new growth^ Wilham Grey by name, 
took up the glove in a style of manly 
courtesy, that would have done lionor 
to a knight in the days of chivalry.— 

^ We were not professed players,*^ he 
said; ^being little better Uian school- 
Imys, and scarcely older: but, since they 
had done us the honor to challenge us, 
we would try our strength. It, would be 
no discredit to be beaten by such a field/- 
Having accepted the wt^er of battle, 
our champion began forthwith to collect 
his forces. William Grey is himself one 
of the finest youths tliat one shall see,— 
tall, active, slender and yet strong, with 
a piercing eye full of sagacity, and a smile 
full of good-humor,—a farmer's son by 
station, and used to hard work as farmers* 
sons are now, liked by every body, .and 
admired as an excellent cricketer. He 
immediately set forth to muster his 
men, remembering with great compla¬ 
cency that Samuel Long, a bowler comme 
il y en a peuy the very man who bad 
knocked down nine wickets, had beaten 
us, bowled us out at the fatal return 
match some years ago at S., had luckily, 
in a remove of a quarter of a mile last 
Lady-day, crossed the boundaries of his 
old parim, and actually belonged to us. 
Here was a stroke of good fortune! Our 
captain applied to him instantly; and 
he agreed at a word. Indeed Samuel 
Long is a very civilised person. He is 
a middle-aged man who looks rather old 
amongst our younglads, and whose tliick- 
ness and breadth give no token of re¬ 
markable activity; but he is very active, 
and so steady a player I so safe! We had 
half gained the match when we had se¬ 
cured him« He is a man of substance, too, 
inevery way; ownsoneoow,two donkeys, 
six ]^gs> and geese and ducks beyond 
count; dressea like a farmer, and owes 
no man a sbUting;—and all this from 
pore, industry, sheer day-labor. Note, 
tha^your good cricketer is dbmmonly the 
most industrious man in 4he parish; 
the. habits that make him such are pre¬ 
cisely those wliich make a good work¬ 
man-steadiness, sobriety, and activity 


—Samuel Longmightpass for the beau 
ideal of the two characters. Happy 
were we to possess liim! Then we had 
another^ piece of good luck. James 
Brown, a journeyman blacksmith and a 
native, wno, being of a rambling dis¬ 
position, hadroamed from place to place 
tor half adozen vears, had just,returned 
to settle, with nis brother; at another 
corner of our village, brin^iig with him 
a prodigious reputation m cricket and 
in gallantry—^the gay Lothario of the 
neighbourhood. He is said to have made 
more conquests in love and in cricket than 
any blacksmith in the county. To him 
also went the indefatigable William Grey, 
and he also consented to play. No end 
to our good fortune! Another celebrated 
batter, called Joseph Hearne, had like¬ 
wise recently married into &e parish. 
He worked, it is true, at the A. mills, 
but slept at the house of his wife’s fa¬ 
ther in our territories. He also was 
sought and found by our leader. But 
he was grand and shy; made an im¬ 
mense favor of the thing; courted court¬ 
ing and then hung back;—^ Did not 
know that he could be spared; liad 
partly resolved not to play again—-at least 
not inis season; thought it rash to ac¬ 
cept the challenge; thought they might 

do without him-' —‘ Truly 1 think 

so too,* said our spirited champion; ^ we 
will not trouble you, Mr. Hearne.* 
Having thus secured two powerful 
auxiliaries and reiected a third, we bt^n 
to reckon and select the regular native 
forces. Thus ran our list:—William 
Grey, 1.—-Samuel Long, 2.—James 
Brown, 3.—George and John Simmons, 
one capital, the other so, so,—an uncer¬ 
tain hitter, hut a good fieldsman, 5,— 
Joel Brent (excellent), 6.—^Ben Apple- 
ton—Here was a little pause—^Ben’s 
abilities at cricket were not completely 
ascertained; but then he was so good a 
fellow, so full of fun and waggery I no 
doin^ without Ben. So he fibred in 
tlie list, 7.—Gco^e Harris—a short halt 
there too! Slowisn—^low but sure. I 
think the proverb brought him in, 8.— 
Tom Coper—oh, beyond the world, 
Tom Coper I the red-headed gardening 
lad, whose left-handed strokes send her 
(a cricket-ball, like that other moving 
thing a ship, is always of the feminine 
gender), send her spinning a mile, 9.— 
John Willis, another blacksmith, ID* 
We had now ten of our eleven, but 
the choice of the last occasioned some de¬ 
mur. Three young Martins, rich fanners 
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of the uelgtilbourhood^ successively pre- 
son ted themselves, and were all rejected 
by our Hidepondentaiid impartiJil g!^eral 
for want of merit. * Not 

goodnnoi^/wasluspithyanswer. Then 
ou?r«i«rtli^nei^bour^ the halfway lieu- 
tetuWa^ ottbred hia servicos-wie, too, 
some hesitation, and mo- 
iU^y>^waa refused—^ Not quite young 
enou^’ was bis sentence. John Strong, 
tlie exceedingly long scai of our dwarhsh 
mason, was the next candidate,—a nice 
youth—every body likes John Strong,— 
and a wUling—but so tall and so limp, 
bent in the middle—a threaclpaper, six 
feet high! We were all afraid that in 
spite of Ills name his strength would 
never hold out. * Wait till next year, 
John,’ quoth William Grey, wiUi all tlie 
dignified seniority of twenty speaking 
to eighteen. ^ Coper *a a year younger/ 
said John. ^ Coper’s a foot shorter,"^ re¬ 
plied William: so John retired. Robert 
Andrews was next nominated. Every 
body had been thinking of Andrews, the 
cleverest fellow in the parish, one who 
b^ts each man at what he does best—;• 
gardener, mason, butcher, thatcher— 
master bf all trades, and constant to none. 
There was no doubt that Andrews could, 
if he chose, out-bowl Samuel Long, and 
out-bat I'om Coper;—*but the curse of 
genius was on him and on his doings,— 
fickle as a woman, variable as the wind, 
certain only in unc^tainty. ' Has he 
ever been Known to stick to one job for 
the duration of a game at cricket ?* asked 
William Grey—and the whole assembly 
shook their bea^s. ' Did he not, at the 
very last match for ribands, ruin bis own 
party by running awav from his ofiice of 
long-stop in tba mi^e of tbe first in¬ 
ning, bmre three wickets were down ? 
And did not that lose them the game ? 
And is he nota genius?’ Again there was 
a genemlh!eadTsfiakii^,and Andrews was 
a&ndonad<—to my sincere regret, for he 
is, in spite of this sad fault, intelligent, 
acute,' weU*b^av^,, welLbred, so to 
say, td a degree ♦a^caly inown in his 
rank' of Ufe-rdoining verify of know- 
lege to .a natur(d degree of manner, 
whidi c^eq^oa sdlft an elejgance of 
person and feature, more like a portrait 
of Vandyke or Titian, than a real 
living man* He has a jitde ^rl, a' lovely 
airy creature, who, when ho is working 
near home, may generally be q?eii hover¬ 
ing about him or trimpii^. at his^ride. 
She is almost as gracefut as himself, and 
has the same finely ekisded features. 


What a beauty she will be as she grows 
up] Daughters generally lose by re* 
senibling handsome fathers’; very few 
manly feces hhat a change of «ex, 
but that of Andrews Willi Well! he 
rejected; and the Wkventh man re- 
mained unchosen, almost till the eleventh 
hour. The eve of the match arrived, 
and the post Was still vacant/ when a 
little boy of fifteen, DavM Willis, bro¬ 
ther to tiohn, admitted by accident to the 
last practice, saw eight or them out, and 
was voted in by acclamation. 

That Sunday evening’s practice (for 
Monday was the important day) was a 
period of great anxiety, and, to'say the 
truth, of ^eat pleasure. There is some¬ 
thing strangely delightful in die inno¬ 
cent spirit of party, ^’o be one of a nu¬ 
merous body, to be authorised to say 
we, to have a rightful interest^ in triumph 
or defeat, is gratifying at once to social 
feeling and to personal pride. There 
was not a ten-year old urchin, or a sep- 
tuagenary woman in the parish, who did 
not feel an additional importance, a re¬ 
flected consequence, in speaking ctf' our 
side.’ An election interests in the same* 
way; but that feeling is less pure 
Money is there, and hatred, and poli¬ 
tics, and lies. Oh, to be a voter, or a 
voter’s wife, comes nothing near the ge¬ 
nuine and hearty sympathy of belonging 
to a parish, breathing the same air, look¬ 
ing on the same trees, listening to the 
same nightingales! Talk of a patriotic 
elector!—Give nie a parodiiUl jxitriot, a 
man who loves his parish! Even we, 
die female pards^hs, may partake the 
common ardor, * and diough We cannot 
play, o’erlook thcballs.^ 1 am sure 1 did. 
1 nevw, though tolerably eager and en- 
thusiastie at ml times, remember being 
in a more delicious state of excitadon 
than m the eVe 6f that battle. 
hopes waxed sttduger'aUd stronger. 
Thoife of oiir plaV^i, Who were present, 
were excellent.' William Girey got forty 
notched 6ft his oWU bat; aiKl that bril¬ 
liant' hRfer eight 

from' two ' balls. , As the eiiSn- 

ihgMvaUi^/^tOo/We’had ^eiicoiiMig&« 
m^t of eiidlWabrt,^ A epy. who had 
b^U ' deBjtetiifiiM 06 'ri^nndire ^ the 
etieoffft returtied > from < their 

E cd^h^; ^h k most eonso- 

rty ' Reidly/'Mdd Charles 

GrDver,ourititel]igencer^-ifine old steady 
judge, oUe who had played wCl! in his 
day—* they arc no better than so many 
old women. Any five of ours would beat 
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tlieir eleven/ This. sent us ta bed in 
high spirits. : ^ 

Morning daiyned favorably. The 
sky promised ascricaof deludng ^owers^ 
and kept its wqihI> sa ISn^sh. sides Bxe 
Mvont to do»on sa<di occasions; and a la¬ 
mentable. message arrived at the head*- 
quarters from, our tnisty comrade Joel 
llront; His naaster, a great farmer^. bad 
begun the hay harvest that very, mornt- 
ing^ and Joel^ being as. eminent in one 
field as in another^ could not be spared. 
Imagine Joel’s plight! the most ardent 
of ^1 our eleven! a knight held back 
from the tourney 1 a soldier from the 
battlo! The poor swain was inconsolable. 
At last, one who is always ready to do a 
good-natured action^ great or little, set 
forth to back his petition; and, by dint 
of ajiiiealing to the public spirit of, our 
worthy neighbour and the state of the 
barometer, talking alternately of the 
parish honor and thunder showers, of lost 
matches and sopped hay, he carried his 
l)oint, and retmrncd triumphantly with 
the delighted Joel. 

In the mean time we became sensible 
of another defalcation. On calling oyer 
our roll. Brown was missing; and the 
spy of the preceding night, Charles 
Grover,—the univers^ scout and mes¬ 
senger of the village, a man who will 
run half a dozen miles for a pint of beer, 
who docs errands- for very love of Ihc 
trade, who, if he had been* born a lord, 
would have been an ambassador—was 
instantly de^atched to summon the 
truant.. His report spread general con¬ 
sternation. Brown had set off at four 
o’clock in the morning to play in a 
cricket match at M., a little town twelve 
miles which had been his last re¬ 
sidence. Here was desertion I Here was 
treachery! Here was treason against 
tlmt goodly «tatc, our parish! To send 
James Brown to Coyentry was theira- 
mediato resolution; but even that seemed 
too light punishment for. such delin¬ 
quency., : how ,we cried him down! 

At ten iout l^nday night (for the rascal 
had actuaUf practised witn us, andnever 
saicli^ word pS .Ws intended disloyalty), 
he wao our^loithfulfihate, and the best 
player 'him for aU ^ nil) of the 

ehftvcm nAti teniftthe morning he h^ 

rua^ away,; and wanrere well rid of hini; 
he was no?,batter compared with William 
Grey d; Coper; not fit to wipe the 
shoesnfiSamuel,hong, as a bowler; no« 
thing of a scout to John Simmons ;-^thc 


boy David Willis was worth fifty of 
him— 

* I trust wc'havc within our rcalni.. 

Five hundred good as he/ , , 

was the universal sentiment. So we took 
tall John Strong, who, with an incurabb 
hankering after the honor, of being ad¬ 
mitted, had kcpttonstantly.with thepla^- 
cm to take the chance of some such acci¬ 
dent —we took John for o<ur pU^aller, I 
itever saw any one prouder than the gOod- 
humored lad Was of this not very flatter¬ 
ing piece of preferment. 

John Strong was elected, and Brown 
sent to Coventry; and, when I first 
heard of his delinquency, I too thought 
the punishment only too mild for the 
crime. But I have since learned the 
secret history of the offence j (if 'We 
could know the secret histories of all 
offences, how much better the worid 
would seem than it does now!) and 
really my wrath is much abated. It was 
a piece of gallantry, of devotion to the 
sex, or rather a chivalrous obedience to 
one chosen fair. I must tell my readers 
the story. Mary Allen, the prettiest girl 
of M., had it seems revenged upon our 
blacksmith the numberless inconstancies 
of which he stood accused. He was in 
love over head and ears, but the nymph 
was cruel. She said no, aqd no, and no, 
and poor Brown, three times rejected, 
at last resolved to leave the place, pmrtlv 
in despair, and partly in that hope which 
often mingles strangely with a lover's 
despair, the hope that when he was gone 
ha should be missed. He came home to 
hi^rother's accordingly; but for five 
wAs he heard nothing from or of the 
inexorable Mary, and was glad to beguile 
his own 'vexing thoughts' by endea¬ 
vouring to create in his mind an artificial 
and factitious interest in our cricket- 
match—all unimportant as such a trifle 
must have seemed to a man in love. Poor 
James, however, is a social and warm¬ 
hearted person, not likely to resist a conta¬ 
gious' sympathy. As the time for the play 
advanced, the interest which he had at 
first affected became genuine and sin¬ 
cere ; and he was really, when he left 
the ground on Sfindav night, almost as 
enthusiastically absorWlin the event of 
the next day as Joel Brent himself. He 
little foresaw tiic new and delightful in¬ 
terest which awaited him at home, where^ 
on the moment of his arrival, his sister- 
in-law and confidante present^ him with 
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a billei lirpm the lady of Ids heart. It 
had, with the usual uelay of letters sent 
by private bs^ndSj in that rank of lifc> 
loitered Pn the road in a degree incon- 
cejLvid^^le to tliose who are accustomed 
tO'the punctual speed of the post, and 
had ta&n ten days for its twelve-miles’ 
jPumey. Have my readers any wish to 
^ this hillei^douS! f I can show them 
but in strict confidence) a literal copy, 
t was addressed 

For mistur jem browne 
blaxmith by 
S. 

The inside ran thus:—^ Mistur browne 
this is to Inform yew that ouro parish 
playes braraley men next monday is a 
week, i think we shall lose without yew. 
from your humbell servant to command 

MaBV ALLf^K.' 

Was there ever a prettier relenting ? 
a summons more flattering, more deli¬ 
cate, more irresistible^ The precious 
epistle was undated ; but, having ascer¬ 
tained who brought it, and found, by 
cross-examining the messenger, that the 
Monday in question was the very next 
day, wc were not surprised to And that 
Mistur browne forgot his engagement to 
us, forgot aH but Mary and Mary’s let¬ 
ter, and set off* at four o’clock the next 
morning to walk twelve miles, and play 
for her parish and in her sight. Ilt^lly 
we^must not send James Brown to Co- 
ventry—raust we ? Though if, as his 
sister-in-law tells our damsel Harriet 
he hopes to do, he should bring the 
fair Mary home as his bride, he will not 
greatly care how little we say to hfan. 
But he must not be sent to Covent^^ 
True-love forbid I 

At last we were all assembled, and 
marched down to H, common, tlie ap¬ 
pointed ground, which, though in our 
dominions according to the map, was the 
constant practising place of our oppo¬ 
nents, and terra incognita to us. We 
found our . adversaries on the ground 
as we expected, for our various delays 
had hindered us from taking the fleld so 
early as ure wifdied; and, as soon as we 
had settled'all preliminaries, the match 
began*, 

But, alas! I have been so long settling 
my preliminaries that 1 have 1^ myself 
no room for the detail of our victory, and 
must squeeee the account of our grand 
achievements into as Ufde compass as 
Cowley, when he crammed, the names of 
eleven of his mistresses into the narrow 


space of four eight-syllable llnea. Tkey 
began the vrarfare—these boastful men 
of B. And what think you, gentle reader, 
was the amount of their innings ? These 
chaUengers—the famous cleven*--how 
many did they get.^ Think 1 imagine! 
guess!—You cannot ?—Well !-r they|got 
twenty-two, or rather they got twenty; 
for two of theirs were sliprt notches, and 
would never have been allowed, only 
that, seeing what they were made of, we 
and our umpire were not particular.— 
They should have had twenty more, if 
they bad chosen to claim them. Oh, 
how well we fielded,! and how well we 
bowled! our good iday had quite as 
much to do with thijir miserable failure 
as their bad. Samuel Long is a slow 
bowler, George Simmons a fast one, and 
the change from Long’s lobbing to Sim¬ 
mons’s fast balls posed them coinidetcly. 
Poor simpletons! they were always 
wrong, expecting the slow for the quick, 
and the quick for the slow. Well, w;e 
went in. And what were our innings? 
Guess again!—^guess! A hundred and 
sixty-nine! in spite of soaking showers, 
and wretched ground, where the ball 
would not run a yard, we headed them 
by a hundred and forty-seven; and then 
tliey gave in, as well they might. Wil¬ 
liam Grey pressed them much to try 
another inning. ^ There was so much 
chance,’ as he courteously, observed, ^ in 
cricket, that advantageous as our posi¬ 
tion seemed, we might, very possibly, be 
overtaken. The B. men had better try.’ 
But they were beaten, sulky, and would 
not move—to my great disappenntment; 
1 wanted to prolong the pleasure of suc¬ 
cess. What a glorious sensation it is to 
be for five hours together winning—win¬ 
ning—winning! always feeling wliojt a 
whist-player feels when he takes up four 
honors, seven trumps! Who would 
think that a little bit of leather, and dwo 
pieces of wood, had such a didightful 
and delighting power . , 

The only drawback on my enjoyment 
was the failiiiTe of the pretty boy, J>avid 
Willis, who injudiciously put in. first, 
and pUiying for the first time in a match 
amongst men an^ strange^ who talked 
to him, and stared at him, vras sensed 
with such a iSt of diame-fac^ ^yr^se, 
that he could scarce^ liold bis bat,, and 
was bowled out, without a i^okci. from 
actual nervousness. 'He will come of 
that,’ Tom Coper says.—1 am afraid he 
will. 1 wonder whether Tom hail ever 
any modesty to' lose. Our other modest 
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lad, John Stronpf, did very well; his 
length toM in fielding, and he got good 
fam^. Joel Brent, the rescued mower, 
got into a scrape, and out of it again; 
his fortune for the day. He ran out his 
mate, Samuel Long; who, I dd believe, 
but- for the excess of JoeVs eagerness, 
would have staid in till this time, by 
which exploit he got into sad disgrace; 
and then he himself got thirty-seven 
runs, which redeemed his reputation. 
William Smith made a hit which ac¬ 
tually lost the cricket-ball. We think 
she lodged in a hedge, a quarter of a 
mile ofij but nobody could find her. 
And George Simmons had nearly lost 
his shoe, which he tossed away in a pas¬ 
sion, for having been caught out, owing 
to the ball glancing against it.’ These, 
together with a very complete somerset 
of Ben Appleton, our long-stop, who 
floundered about in the mud, making 
faces and attitudes as laughable as Gri¬ 
maldi, none could tell whether by ac¬ 
cident or design, were the chief incidents 
of the scene of action. Amongst the 
spectators nothing remarkable occurred, 
beyond the general calamity of two or 
three drenchings, except that a form, 
placed by the side of a hedge, under a 
very insufficient shelter, was knocked 
into the ditcli, in a sudden rush of the 
cricketers to escape a pelting shower, 
by which means all parties shared the 
fate of Ben Appleton, some on laud and 
some by water; and that, amidst the 
scramble, a saucy gipsy of a girl con¬ 
trived to steal, from tnc knee of the de¬ 
mure and well-appareled Samuel Long, 
a smart handkerchief, whicli his carefid 
dainc had tied around it, to preserve his 
new (what is the mincing feminine 
word?) his new—^inexpressibles; thus 
reversing the story of Desdemona, and 
causing the new Othello to call aloud for 
his handkerchief, to the great diversion 
of the company. And so we parted; 
the players retired to their supper, and 
we to our homes; all wet through, all 
good-humored, and all happy—except 
the losers. 

To-day we are happy too. Hots, 
with ribands in them, go glancing up 
and down ;' and AVilliam’ Grey says, 
with a? proud hittnility, ^ we do not chal¬ 
lenge 'Oiiy 'p^Oridli, hu^ if - we be chal¬ 
lenged, we are ready/ 


THE HOT AND THE CASTLE, A EOMANCE. 

4 vols. 1BS3. 

FaoM the title of this work, miti¬ 
gated and softened as the stem dignity 
of the castle would appear to be by the 
unpretending humility of the hut, we 
cannot expect a romance in the first style 
of sublimity, but merely look for one 
of a ^moderate description smd 'an even 
tenor, exhibiting many traits of nature 
and good sense, not outraged by glaring 
improbabilities. But let us not antici¬ 
pate, by idle conjectures, the contents of 
the volumes which now appear before us: 
let us patiently travdl through tli^m, 
tmsting that they will at least be enter¬ 
taining and instructive, because we con¬ 
sider me writer as an ingenious and in¬ 
telligent female, an opinion which is jus¬ 
tified by her former works, the Romance 
of the Pyrenees and Santo Sebastiano. 

After a commencement which is 
shionably abrupt, we are introduced to 
the family of Fauconberg. Albert, a spi¬ 
rited youth, Unwilling to encroach pn 
the small income enjoyed by his mother 
and two sisters, joins the British army 
in Spain as a volunteer, and soon obtains, 
by his Eeal and courage, an ensign’s 
commission. ' His elder brother Gusta- 
vus, though adopted by a rich uncle, 
follows the same course; and, bdng 
dangerously wounded, is conveyed, for 
want of a belter asylum, to a hut which 
Albert erects on the spur of the occasion, 
upon a ^ link of a long chain of thickly 
wooded crags.* This but also becomes 
a sort of hospital for other adventurers. 
Tq^procure supplies for this little garri¬ 
son, he sallies forth, and is accosh^ on 
his way by an aged female peasant, who 
requests him to escort an endang^ed 
youth to a neighbouring monastery.— ^ 
^ Never had Fauconberg beheld a being 
more prepossessing in aspect than this 
stripling, who seemed not more than 
fburteen years of age; his form was deli¬ 
cate almost to the indication of ill health, 
and his countenanee,-^thou^h yet unen¬ 
livened by the glances of his eyes, and 
one check was blancbed> the other flushed 
by agitation,—was sweet and inteirestixffi 
almost to fascination; and, .though dad 
ill the homely attire of a peasant boy, the 
transcendent , grace and elegance of bis 
every movement proclaimed him in^s- 
gptse.—*The woman tenderly embraced 
and blessed the boy; and Fauconberg, 
from the spontaneous Ibeling of com¬ 
passion, on viewing the'fn^ty of the 
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boy^fl firame, kindly took his bundle from 
him, and slung it over his shoulder on 
his musket—^ You seem unequal yet to 
tcArry burthens/ said Fauconberg, with a 
sweet smile of benignity, as he performed 
this kindness; and the youth, surprised 
at the benevolence of the action, raised 
his eyes to look at his protector whilst 
he thanked him; and, as a blush man¬ 
tled his cheeks, Fauconberg mentally 
“ pronounced, that (lanymede had never 
^ been borne to Olympus, to serve out 
nectar, had Jove beheld this youth, the 
refinement of whose tones, and the purity 
of whose language, as in a soft melodious 
voice he uttered his acknowlegemcnts, 
confirmed the belief of Fauconberg that 
the place of this young Spaniard was 
amid the highest onlcr of society/ 

I'his delicate stripling, as the reader 
may expect, is found to be a young lady, 
to whom Albert performs an essential 
service in rescuing her from the assaults 
of banditti. * Ifer warm expressions of 
gratitude arc checked by tlie haughty 
coldness of her Spanish guardian, who 
intimates to him that his house shall for 
ever be shut against all strangers from 
England, as in that country grew the 
thorn that rankles in the breast of his 
young ward. Albert fancies that he has 
discovered, among his companions in the 
hut, the obtject of the lady's affection ; 
but his suspicions on that head are nei¬ 
ther confirmed nor removed. 

At the close of the war, Albert and 
other, disbanded officers return to Eng¬ 
land; and the htit is superseded by the 
castle^ in consequence of a whimsical 
proposition, that Menroy castle, a dila¬ 
pidated structure, supposed to be haunted, 
should become the residence of the party, 
chiefly with a view to agriculture im¬ 
provement. Sir Frederic Bolingbrokc, 
the owner of this mansion, having libe- 
rally given up a great part of his pro¬ 
perty for the liquidation of the debts of 
nis deceased father, oeconomises with the 
remeinder, and superintends the opera¬ 
tions of the party, in the same neigh¬ 
bourhood resides an amiable widow, who 
widhes to allure him into a marria^ with 
her daughter ; but her has alrearly con¬ 
ceived a strong passion for her niece, 
OU^^laWanr. Upon this lady much 
of the interest of the novel depends, 
though tire is not the favorite of the 
hero, Albert, whose heart is enthralled 
by another beauty. 

Captivated by the charms of Olivia, 
yet suspecting her to be an artful coquette. 


the baronet resolves to banish her from 
his thoughts. He is assured of her ho¬ 
nor and virtue by a friend, but listens to 
the panegyric with incredulity.—* That 
dircfully distorting vanity/ he mentally 
exclaimed, ^ which led her heart into its 
degrading encouragement of a hoary- 
headed profligate, on whom no woman 
of inboni delicacy could have beamed a 
smile of approbation ; yes, that vanity 
has plunged her deeper, and still deeper, 
in all its deceitful vortices. In the re¬ 
tirement of Rosindale, there could be no 
admiration elicited, except for mental 
excellence; and she assumed the sem¬ 
blance of those virtues which she never 
knew, to win the flattering admiration of 
the guileless females of the cottage.— 
Oh, Olivia! where has that ingenuous 
spirit strayed which befitted a mould so 
heavenly ? But am I just, am I chari¬ 
table, in thus condemning her ? Indeed 
I am not! Can I ever lose the remem¬ 
brance of that angelic form she assumed 
to allure me into the perilous belief she 
was changing to perfection } Can the 
pang I felt, when she dropped ,the veil, 
and betrayed the guile by which she had 
deluded me, ever be erased from the re¬ 
cords of my heart's memory ? And if it 
cannot, why should I shun her ? Can 
I, ought I, to fear her } Is my estima¬ 
tion of female excellence, or my own in¬ 
dividual worth, so superficial, as to be 
vanquishc<l by the alluring smiles of an 
enchantress, who could smile on un¬ 
masked vice, and stoop to false appear¬ 
ances to beguile ? No, no, I need not 
fly; for, in my firm conviction of her 
possessing no mental excellence, 1 pos¬ 
sess a shield of invulnerability against 
whatever form of fascination she may 
assume. Form of fascination ? ay, like 
that in which she glided over the rocks. 
Oh, what sportive grace! what——But 
it was all to lure the strangers, no matter 
of what stamp, she saw approaching. 
Incorrigibly vain coquette! how I despise 
your wiles, and will fearlessly brave your 
potent spells!’ 

At a masquedball, in which these and 
other characters (some of them very 
pleasantly described) appear, not only 
sir Frederic makes approaches to a recon¬ 
ciliation with Olivia, W Albert perceives 
a figure resembliui^ the young lady whom 
he admired in Spain. He exults in the 
hope of a fortunate discovery, and pur¬ 
sues# Jiis inquiries with anxious sscal. 
He finds that the daughter of an English 
nobleman was sent, in consequence of 
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conjugal dfecord, to her mother's rdath-i-s 
at Madrid; that she hddpcrfstic(| at fifta, 
and her'eonUu^or; for a mercenary pur^ 
pose, had pj-odht^ccT ariotlier child' (wibm 
he had saved fjfbm tji6 wreck) as the 
daugluer of his eihployoi^/ and that the 
rescued gild wdS the daughter of general 
]>e la Warr,'ajid whs in danger of being 
forced into a ntihtiery by the bigotiy of 
her pretended protectori^. This intelli** 
gence rouses him mnew erkertions. Like 
a knight-errant he Undertakes a journey 
of gallantry ; and, after some hazardous 
cidventiu^s in Spain, he bears off the lady 
in triumph, ana restores her to her fona 
father. A speedy marriage is conse- 
(|uently expected by the friends of each 
family; and the delay of that event, 
when all suspicions of the lady’s pre- 
engaged affections are found to he vision- 
giyes occasion for a lively dialogue. 
Olivia, whose exuberance of ani- 
ination was not much subdued by the 
influence of the hliiid urchin, with the 
wild thoughtlessness which had marked 
her manner ere her residence at llosin- 
dale, suddenly exclaimed,—^Have not 
you two adventurers deviated from all 
rule most shamefully ? Pray, general— 
for you know Alethea says, ail ray know¬ 
ledge is general now, as man oncle is my 
oracle—^jiray, general, is it not in the 
inevitabilifies of the order of knight- 
errantry, to become prompt captive to 
the ftiirest of the fair damsels whom the 
valiant knight shall rescue from ogres or 
enchanters, or any such impeders of com¬ 
fort or securityand for tlie damsel so 
rescued, to pay, without pause or demur, 
the recompense of her heart for ever and 
aye, mion Such beneficial service.^—Yet 
here have you, Sir Knight of the Eme¬ 
rald Isle, rescued by your prowess the 
damsel Adeline, not once or twice only, 
but diverse times, frdin perils most tre- 
incndotis; and, though fhir as knight 
need wish,; you have most, shabbily per¬ 
formed ihc finale of your adventures, 
heart-whole whilst the damsel, equally 
a transgressor, has committed Ihe ^or-. 
inous crime of ‘ ingratitude most 

un worthily Keally] you'must both go 

back to Bpain, b^n ^venturii^ again, ^ 
and mend yout'wi^;* ' ' ' 

' Luckrjyfbr iAdbnhcysh^ had Sophia ill 
her atma'dunng'tbishallytherefore,* by 
appearing wlmliy tleveted tothe cfiga^ng"’ 
encrub^'She conbealcd'hor con^kms cm** 
barrassment. ' * ' ' ^ 

* ‘ But how do* you know> fair ac¬ 
cuser,’ said the general, smiling, Uhat 
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the knight of the Emeredd Isle, and 
the rescued damsel, are absolutely the 
enormous culprits you proclaim ? 
Until you can make good your charge, 
and prove,them guilty, we must, like 
true Britons, coniuder the accused inno¬ 
cent/ 

* Albert, by this time allured from his 
embarrassment by the fascinating ani¬ 
mation of his playful accuser, in some¬ 
thing of respondent gaiety exclaimed,— 
‘ Suppose I were to plead^ not guilty to 
your serious charge, what proofs can you 
establish, to banish mefirom my country?' 

Proofs!' replied Olivia; ^can you 
think, although I have not had, like 
miss Uaggerly, ^an aunt's sister^ who 
spouted law in ^vermin’ robes, that I 
know so little of the wily craft, as to 
blazon forth to the accused the proofs I 
have to bring into court ? But fear not, 
I can produce suflBcient testimony against 
you—for, as Rosalind There are 

none of my uncle's marks upon you; he 
taught me to know a man in love; in 
which cage of rushes 1 am sure you cue 
not prisoner.' 

* * Wliat were his marks ?—Where do 
they appear ?' retorted Albert, beaming 
an archly significant glance over sir Fre¬ 
deric. 

‘ ^ You mean mon oner's marks, of the 
many giddy offences wherewith he gene¬ 
rally taxed our sex; they are as like one 
another as halfpence are; every one fault 
seeming monstrous till his fellow fault 
came to match it,' responded Olivia, 
adroitly turning off the arch allusion to 
her own well-accoutred lover, by another 
apt quotation from Rosalind. 

' ‘ Absolutely, you appear so accom¬ 
plished in the meanderings of intricacy/ 
replied Albert, smiling and blushing, as 
he approached the climax of bis 
^ that I cannot dare to plead my own 
cause before you. I must, therefore, cidl 
in counsel Ukdy to equal you in tsdent, 
and present my brief testimonies to m 
advocate competent to prove my inno¬ 
cence in the unknightly charge with 
which { am impeached.' 

.The two lovers are soon brought to an 
iclaircis'sement by tile similar tendency 
of their mutual inclinations, and a happy 
union is the supposed result. 

, the vxstal. 

It was a day of festival in Rome. The 
thronging crowds hastened to the Circus, 
where, drawn in fair array, wiih bright 
arms sparkling to the morning sun, tri- 
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umr^ant banners rose over the martial 
rmikst ^ Then came the champions of 
thO' dboriot race with prancing steeds, 
makingreadv answer to the loud clarion's 
peaL Behold now the youthful hero of 
the day! he checked his fiery coursers 
* amidst the redoubled shouts that hailed 
his victory; and then all sounds were 
hushed, not a whisper rose, though thou¬ 
sands stood to greet his triumpli. He 
then stepped forth witli manly grace to 
elaim his just reward. Never did hero 
wear a form more noble, more august; 
and no pride arose in his breast for a 
rival's fall. What female eye or heart 
could cahnl^ behold him thus unmoved ? 
Even the timid Vestal, who in all the 
charms of youthful beauty had marked 
the scene with steady eye, now gave him 
her heart’s full homage; and, when her 
trembling hands were raised to place-the 
laurel wreath upon his brow, her cheek 
displayed the varying tints of deep emo¬ 
tion, and in her eye a brighter lustre 
shone: you might nave even heard the 
beating of each pulse. Then did her 
thoughts aWkken to new life; all around 
appeared a bewildering dream; Love's 
brightest visions withered her devotion 
to idolatry. 

To the deep solitude of the mystic 
temple, the Vestal had returned: within 
the stately pile there shone a solemn 
gloom, eadi SKmlptured pillar roseinproud 
majesty along uic lengthened aile, till 
lost in shadowy distance to the view. 
The hapless Vestal leaned against the 
altar, whose pale light faintly gleamed 
on her sad, yet lovely face. Oft had 
she watched witli calm cold eye that 
flame upon whose brightness all her 
hopes were centred. Now she stood love- 
stneken, with drooping head absorbed in 
ihought; there was a deep and fearful 
lustre ih her eye; and on her varying 
.,4^eek a lover's true abstraction was ex- 
pr*sssed. Suddenly there burst a gleam 
of li^t upon her mind, which told the 
horror of her fatal secret. Then did 
each feature mark the struggling pangs 
of love and reason. The dreadful death, 
should she forget her vow, caused a faint 
diuddaing; toen came the anguish of 
resigning fedings so newly bom for one 
so lately seen but to be adored. Thoughts 
thus entangled dissolved a heart alr^y 
wrought tophrensy. Her brain became 
dissy; reeling she fell, and sunk into 
her lover's arras; for he had dared with 
unhallowed steps to proihne the temple, 
and bad witnessed all the wild agonies 
of her fatal love. The moment that he 


cla^d her in his arms her unfed lamp 
exj^red! AVith hurried steps the priests 
advanced; their temple was dcflled ; the 
Vestal's doom was signed. Hark! 'twas 
the sound of solemn music; to its Sad 
and measured time the proud procession 
marched. Consuls, patricians, priests, 
and priestesses, with Homan people, en¬ 
tered the fatal precincts. Already was 
the Vestal's tomb prepared: that hapless 
victim followed, on her funeral bier. 
What traces now of loveliness remained 
to her, so late the brilliant umpire of 
the Circus, the'empassioned mistress of 
the Temple ? Incarceration, with all the 
deeds of terror, had nearly extinguiblied 
the last spark of life; every nerve had 
lost its power; her head fell lifeless on 
her shoulder; the color from her cheek 
had fled; her lip had lost its smile; that 
light which had shone like the brightest 
sunbeam in her eye was now dimmed 
by tears; her pale thin liand hung at her 
side. Her dark unbraided tresses feJl 
wild and disheveled o'er her lade d brow; 
she wore a look of settled love, which 
told the breaking heart. 

Her sister Vestals, each with faltering 
step and downcast e‘ye, took a sad fa.re- 
well. The last arms she fell into were 
those of the high priestess: she who had 
strained each nerve in vain to change her 
wretched doom, now clasped her to her 
breast with all a mother's anguisli for a 
dying child. Then llm shrill clarion 
gave the homd sound for her death. At 
that dread mandate o’er her exhausted 
features a frightful convulsion passed. 
The high priest advanced, seized his 
helpless prey, dragged her amidst tears 
and supplications to the tomb. Alas! ho 
was deaf to pity and mercy: Home's 
proud consul had pleaded for her in vain. 
The hapless sufferer, with one wild effort, 
sprang from the dreadful grasp of tlu: 
minister of death : again he dragged her 
to the tomb; she struggled still for life; 
half-buried, sh'eraised her head; it sunk; 
her upraised arms implored mercy, still, 
one was visible, and then all hope for 
ever fled. The ponderous stone closed 
o'er the living Vestal's grave. 

UFE OF SIODBIT, 

a Ladyi highly distinguished in the ATi- 
story of Denmark* 

Although the literary productions of 
the baron Holberg have established his 
reputation in die north of Europe, as a 
man of sense, and an ingenious writer, 
they are little known to the generality 
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of Eiiglifth readeTB: but, as they by no 
means deserve contemptuous neglect, we 
shall occasionally give detached portions 
of one of his most pleasing works, on the 
recommendation of a worthy and learned 
divine, who,being conversant in the Danish 
language, has favored us with a manu¬ 
script translation of the baron’s ^Par¬ 
allel Lives of Celebrated Women,’ 

Of Sigbrit (says the noble biographer) 
there would have been much to say, had 
she appeared upon any other stage of ac¬ 
tion than a northern one, where great 
and wonderful things, on account of the 
negligence of our writers, are suffered to 
drop into oblivion. We shall find that 
nothing could have afforded richer mate¬ 
rials for history. Though our subject was 
a woman of ordinary class, and a stranger, 
she acquired the greatest power and au- 
tliority in tlie kingdom, and defended 
lierself in her exalted post, against all 
the rivalry and odium which she had ex¬ 
cited during the reign of Christian II. of 
Denmark; nor could her fall be in any 
way accomplished before that monarcli 
was dethroned. 

’flic world was altogether ignorant of 
her family, her education, and other 
circumstances of her life, until, by her 
ilaugli ter's mcans,she came into favor with 
("hristian, while he was yet prince and 
stadtholcler of Norway. In like manner, 
nothing is mentioned of her fate after she 
quitted the kingdom with him. We 
may compare her to a comet, of which 
we say, no man knows whence it comes 
or whither it goes. , 

Nothing is mentioned of her in history 
before the year 1.507, when she became 
known to the prince of Denmark, at 
Horgen, on the following occasion.— 
The king, it is said, had learned that 
there was in the city a young woman of 
great beauty and an elegant person, 
whoso name was Dyweke. She was said 
to be of mean extraction, her mother 
having been once a dealer in apides and 
nuts at Amsterdam, whence she removed 
to llcrgen, to keep a public house. S wa¬ 
ning mentions that Eric AValkendorf, 
arclibishop of llergen, who had seen her 
with her mother, in that city, spoke of 
her in high terms to Christian, on his 
arrival at ()psloc; and, by the descrip¬ 
tion he gave of her beauty, excited in 
the prince’s heart a violent passion. If 
this account be true, it may be deemed 
a great blot in the archbishop's character. 

The prince, hastening to Bergen, 
» was exceedingly de.siious of seeing the 
iuaid»*n. nnd, to obtain an interview in a 


handsome manner, he gave a ball at the 
town-house, invited to it the principal • 
persons of the city, and secretly desired 
Sigbrit to assist at it with her daughter. 
Thus the prince was first gratified with 
the sight of Dyweke ; and, finding that 
the original fully answered the portrait,. 
he is said to have fallen in love with her. 
At first, however, he kept up appear¬ 
ances very well, and took out another 
lady to dance, that nobody might observe 
any particularity. It now Came to Dy- 
weko’s turn, for whose sake these pre¬ 
parations w^ere made. 

When we refer to this invitation, and 
also consider tliat the honor of dancing 
with the prince, among the ladies of the 
town, did not occasion the least mur¬ 
mur, we may conclude that Sigbrifs si¬ 
tuation, at that time, was not so mean as 
our writers pretend, and that the public 
house which she kept was not a recep¬ 
tacle for the rabble, but a tavern for peo¬ 
ple of cliaracter; and we may conjecture, 
from the authentic description wluch the 
archbishop gave of the young woman, 
that he too must have been known in 
the house. 

Wlicn the ball was finished, at a late 
hour, the company departed one iifter 
another, but Dyweke stayed with her 
mother to the last moment. Then the 
prince invited them to another ball at 
the castic; and, when they came thither, 
he entered into a closer treaty, the prin¬ 
cipal article of which was, that the 
nymph must pass the night with him in 
uninterrupted privacy. What conduct 
the cunning Sigbrit observed on this oc¬ 
casion, whether sho delivered up her, 
daughter at the first solicitation, or in¬ 
structed her to act the Pamela, in order 
to stimulate her lover's passion the more, 
history mentions not. 

The prince renvuned a considerable 
time at Bergen, enjoying the society of 
his new Helen; and, when he left the 
city, he ordered her and her mother to 
continue there until they received far¬ 
ther instructions. On his arrive at 
Opsloe, he erected a house of stone, in¬ 
tending it for the mansion of the two 
ladies ; and the connexion was not dis¬ 
continued during his stadtholdership in 
Norway. 

In the year 1510, he was desired, by 
the king his father, to return to Den¬ 
mark. He complied with this injunc¬ 
tion ; but, as he could not live without 
Dyweke, he ordered both the daughter 
and mother to follow him as soon as they 
could. Wlicthcr they <lul or not is un- 
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oertaln. It is probable that he kept up 
this coimcxlon with caution In his fa¬ 
cer's time; partly through fear of the 
kingy and partly lest hd snoulcl prevent 
that' matrimonial alliance which was 
proposed for him; so tha1> if Sigbrit and 
net daughter were brought to Copenha- 

C in the reign of John, they must have 
^t themselves unknown. The same 
caution, too, must Christian II. have 
observed some years after his accession 
to the throne, out of respect for his con¬ 
sort, the sister of Charles V.; for not a 
word is mentioned of Sigbrit and Dy- 
wcke before the year 1517- If credit 
may be given to Swaning, they lived 
some years after the king’s nuptials with 
the Spanish princess Elizabeth, in po¬ 
verty and oblivion, at Copenhagen, and 
he then built for them a stone house 
upon the site of Amak-markct, which 
was afterwards called Sigbrit’s palace,— 
the scene where the mdst important af¬ 
fairs of the kingdom were discussed and 
decided. 

The royal favor which Sigbrit ac¬ 
quired had hitherto been ascribed to the 
passion which the king entertained for 
her daughter; and wc may assert that 
this passion laid the foundation of it.— 
But it appears that she afterwards re¬ 
commended herself by her own natural 
understanding and capacity, because his 
partiality to her not only continued, but 
increas^, after Dyweke's death; for it 
was from that time that she made a great 
figure in the kingdom, and that people 
of all raqks addressed her with their pe¬ 
titions. 

Dyweke, in the year 1517, was seised 
with an illness, or which she died. As 
her death was sudden, it was commonly 
reported that she was poisoned. Some 
maintain that this action was plotted in 
the council, to deliver the queen from her 
rival. Others are of opinion that this 
conjecture is ill-grounded, as the council 
had more to apprehend from the cun¬ 
ning and ambitious mother than from 
the daughter. The friends of a noble¬ 
man, named Torbem Oxe, have been 
suspected. Observing that he had cast 
a partial eye upon Dyweke, they feared 
that he would marry her, and thus bring 
a disgrace upon their family. I will 
neither speak nae of the jealousy which 
the king himself had conceived of this 
noble, nor of the tragedy to which it 
gave rise, as it does not properly belong 
to Sigbrit’s histoi^. I will only men¬ 
tion that when Torbem Oxe was capi¬ 
tally condemned, and the whole council. 


with the queen and the pope's legate, 
interceded for him, the king, neverthe¬ 
less, commanded him to be executed; 
and history testifies that he was con- 
firmnl in this resolution by the .advice 
of (Sigbrit, which shows tnat she had 
great power, and that compassion formed 
a very small part of her character.— 
But it may, perhaps, be alleged, that 
there was in this more of policy than 
cruelty; for, as Sigbrit was accused of 
having endeavoured to bring about an al¬ 
liance between her daughter and the un- 
happy nobleman, she could not well 
have interceded for him without con¬ 
firming the charge. 

From that period the pdwer of this 
lady continued to increase, so that per¬ 
sons of all ranks paid their court to her; 
and her house in Copenhagen rescmblc'd 
a court, whither every body ran, partly 
to solicit places, which slie bestowed, 
and partly to avoid all appearance of 
discontent, and that they might not sub¬ 
ject themselves to her displeasure, which 
was not a trivial misfortune, since she 
wanted neither power nor will to hum¬ 
ble the great. Her political friends .and 
associates were John Michelson, burgo¬ 
master of Malmoe in Sweden, Claus 
Holst, Dietrich Slaghek, Uodstalk, and 
others, who implicitly obeyed her will, 
and therefore stood high in the king's 
favor. Swaning records that, when be 
went to school in his childhood, he used 
to see persons of the first rank, in incle¬ 
ment and frosty weather, standing be¬ 
fore her door, waiting admittance, and 
that they used to clap their hands, and 
stamp with their feet, to keep themselves 
warm. This raised a general odium 
against her amongst the great; but no¬ 
body dared to take notice of it, from the 
fear of falling under the royal displea¬ 
sure. They contented themselves, there¬ 
fore, with secretly undermining her in¬ 
terest, and aspersing her character among 
the people, imputing to her all the cruel¬ 
ties peri)ctrated by the king, although 
it was uncertain whether he followed his 
own natural bent, or Sigbrit’s advice, 
and whether he would not have rulctl 
just in the same manner, even if this 
lady had never been concerned in the 
administration *. Be that as it may, she 
was severely censured for the tyranny Of 

• As the baron repeatedly speaks of the very 
great influence of this lady in Umt govemment 
of which rigor and cruelty formed the chief fea¬ 
ture, he is evidently too partial in his endeavours 
to extenuate the odiiun which hongs over her 
memory.—E d. 
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the government. For my oWh part^ I 
pursue not the course of other writers^ 
who paint this woman in detestable co*« 
lors. Viewing her actions with an im¬ 
partial eye, 1 find in them a mixture of 
good and bad. Above all, they discover 
a great capacity, and a ready insight into 
the affairs of policy; and, indeed, nothing 
tends more to prove her capacity than 
the high opinion which the king, whose 
abilities were iindisputcd, entertained of 
her sense and judgment. 

The odium which she had excited 
continued to increase; but, as she pos¬ 
sessed uncommon firmness, she did not 
suffer herself to be affected by it; trust¬ 
ing that, if she incurred hatred, she 
merited admiration at the same time. 
Among other instances of her firmness, 
is the following; that when the papal 
legate, Arcemboldi, on account of what 
was calle<l the penitentiary court, had 
imposed a tax upon tlie whole kingdom, 
in which the people, from their awe of 
the pope, acquiesced, Sigbrit threatened 
him, and said publicly, that if she had 
the full power of a king, she would have 
the legate ducked, with his whole suite, 
so that not a man of the p.arty should 
escape with life. Arcemboldi complains 
of this affair, in these terms: ^ Among 
other things, it is not the least matter 
of complaint, that mother Sigbrit (God 
grant that this title may be given her for 
tile good of these kingdoms!) has pub¬ 
licly given out that the legate ought to 
be content that nothing worse lias hap¬ 
pened to him than an arrest. She has 
said, too, in the hearing of good people, 
that, were she king, she would order 
him to be ducked.' 

The arrest here mentioned was that 
of his brother; and, as Sigbrit was not 
content with this manifestation of her 
displeasure, she was inclined to exercise 
a greater degree of severity against the 
legate himself. We see in this conduct 
an uncommon boldness; and some may 
hence conclude that she had acquired a 
taste for Luther's Reformation; but in 
what degree cannot be affirmed, as it 
does not appear that she ever made any 
profession of this nature; and, besides, 
the queen who favored her adhered 
strictly to the Romish faidi. 

It cannot but excite surprise, that 
a lady who ruled with such absolute 
sway should preserve the good graces of 
a queen. This may be partly attributed 
to the circumstance of their coming both 
from the Netherlands, aud partly to a 


certain simplicity that mingled itself 
with Sigbrit s arrogance, and which was 
not displeasing even when accompanied 
with harsh expressions. Thus, as the 
queen was very prolific, and brought a 
child into the world every year, Sigbrit 
used to murmur, and say that the country 
could not find subsistence for so many 
Ileerkeens or kinglings. With compli¬ 
ments of this kind her majesty did not 
seem to be displeased, as they came from 
her friend with a natural downright air, 
which had something pleasing in it. At 
least it may he concluded that the kir^ 
took no oficnce at these freedoms, as his 
favor increased toward Sigbrit; but the 
hatred of the nobility grew in the same 
proportion, aud tlie people blamed her 
for all the oppressive taxes which were 
imposed in the year 1519, on account of 
the war with Sweden, as appears from 
the pathetic complaints of Ilvitficld. 
This writer, however, allows that she 
procured the enactment of several useful 
ordinances; and he particxxlarly speaks 
of one which was promulgated in that 
year concerning the scholars of tlie aca¬ 
demies of Copenhagen,—namely, that 
no one should be received in those semi¬ 
naries, who could not support his own 
charges. This regulation was intended 
to prevent the citizens from being ha¬ 
rassed by the continual importunities of 
mendicants; and it was deemed dis¬ 
graceful to the dignity of learning, that 
these el eves should so employ themselves. 
Her chief .adviser in this affair was Die¬ 
trich Slagbeck, who, by her recommend¬ 
ation, was introduced into the king's 
service; and lie soon acquired such in¬ 
fluence, as to share the administration 
with his powerful patroness. 

The war in Sweden was soon followed 
by the massacre at Stockholm, in which 
the reputation of Christian 11, greatly 
suffered. Wliethcr Sigbrit was an ac¬ 
complice with him in that outrage, hi¬ 
story docs not inform us; hut by the 
silence of historians she seems to be ex¬ 
culpated, particularly as they mention 
others who abetted and encouraged the 
king in it. Whether the nobles 
lieved her to be guilty or not in this 
respect, it is at least certain that they 
^ became more embittered against her. 
But no one dared openly to contend with 
her, as she had not less courage to face 
her enemies thjin adroitness to under¬ 
mine them. They were now continually 
spreading stories of her witchcraft, as 
appears from Swaning, who relates that. 
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when prince John once out of curiosity 
took hold of a bottle which stood iii her 
chamTOr-window, fropi a desire of seeing 
what it contained, it fell out of his hands, 
and was broken to pieces: the devil then 
leaped out, as it was said, and a thunder¬ 
storm was heard all over the city. But 
nothing was more common in those times 
than to impute sorcery to such persons 
as gave proof of superior talents. That 
the common people should credit such a 
tale as this is not, perhaps, to be won¬ 
dered at; but that an enlightened man 
like Swaning should report such tales, 
and give them out as true, is altogether 
extraordinary^. 

The chief of all her enemies, and one 
whose attacks she had reason to dread, 
was admiral Soren Norbye. This gen¬ 
tleman stood in great credit with the 
king, on account of his fidelity and im¬ 
portant services. She suspected him of 
being concerned in an insult to which 
she was exposed in the year 15 ‘ 22 , as she 
could not believe that any peasants, 
without instigation, would have pre¬ 
sumed so far. The story is this. When 
the king reviewed his soldiers at Soel- 
bierg; Sigbrit, with one female attend¬ 
ant, walked out of the town to see the 
review. We see the simplicity of those 
times, when a woman of the first consi¬ 
deration in the kingdom w^ent out on 
foot, escorted only by a single maid¬ 
servant, which in these days the wife of 
any creditable mechanic would hardly 
do. M^hcn she reached St. George's 
lake, she was overtaken by a couple of 
drunken peasants; and as soon as they 
observed her, and found who she was, 
one said to the other,* ^ Now shall she bo 
brought to shame who rules the king.* 
They then threw her into the water, 
and hastened after that outrage to the 
place of review. The king, who perhaps 
was seasonably informed of this act of 
violence, went instantly to her relief, and 
found her half drowned, but not in im¬ 
mediate danger of her life. He instantly 
ordered her to be taken up, and conveyed 
into the city. As she was passing the 
gate, there stood some Roschild soldiers, 
who fired after her;—a circumstance 
which renders it probable that some plot 
had been formed against her, and that 
the peasants were hired to throw her into 
the lake. The king ordered an imme¬ 
diate search for the two p easants; and, 

•We may rest assured tlmt waning no 
more believed tliese tales than the baron him¬ 
self.—En. 


being quickly found, they were con¬ 
ducted as prisoners toCopennagen, where 
Sigbrit had an opimrtunity of witnessing 
their execution, as they had not been 
suiticiently adroit in their business to 
complete it. She entleavoured after¬ 
wards to instil suspicion into the king of 
the admirars guilt in this afiair, but in 
vain, for his credit stood too high to be 
annihilated even by her influence. 

That great insurrection soon after oc¬ 
curred, which obliged Christian to leave 
his kingdoms. Upon his flight he or¬ 
dered Sigbrit to bo shut up ui a chest, 
and to be conveyed on board of a ship, to 
prevent her from being attacked by the 
people. She is said to have consoled his 
majesty on this occasion with these words: 

* If you can be no longer king of Den¬ 
mark, you may at lear.t he hurgomastcT 
of Amsterdam.' This is related by our 
writers; but we have reason to doubt its 
truth; for we sec, with all the had qua¬ 
lities which the people set down to her 
account, that she had ever great affcctioii 
and zeal for the royal family. It is 
hardly credible, that a speech which 
seemed to ridicule the distress of tlic 
unb.appy fugitive could have proceeded 
from her in circumstances of such af¬ 
fliction. It must have beem a poor con¬ 
solation for a prince who had reigned 
over three kingdoms, to hold out to him 
a prospect of the hurgomastership of 
Amsterdam, especially as this office was 
not in half the repute at that time in 
which it is at present. 

Here we must close the story of this 
surprising woman; for what subsequently 
concerned her is altogether unknown, 
our writers having carried their accounts 
no farther. It is probable that Charles V., 
who took care of all Christian's domestics, 
made likewise some provision for her; 
or perhaps it will not he doubted that 
she had amassed a sufficiency of property, 
while she administered the affiiirs of 
Denmark, to preclude the necessity of 
pecuniary aid. It is obser vable, that at 
the surrender of Malmoe, which happened 
shortly after, she and some others were 
excepted, in the capitulation of the town, 
from tlie pardon promised to the inhabit¬ 
ants ; whence it might he thought that 
she still continued in the kingdom, al¬ 
though in fact she did not. 

see, from this short and imperfect 
account, that she possessed a mixture of 
good and bad qualities, and both in a 
high degree. Her arrogant behaviour 
shows that, like most other persons raised 
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to great honor from a low station, she 
did not know how to demean herself 
properly in the enjoyment of power. If 
she Itau been born a princess, or if she 
had been the king's mother, she could 
not have assumed a higher tone of au¬ 
thority. Persons of the first rank were 
obliged to bend to her, and even the 
queen and the whole royal family dared 
not contradict her. Whether sne was 
concerned in all the severe or cruel acts 
imputed to the king, and particularly 
the Stockholm massacre, cannot with 
certainty be determined: but there is no 
doubt of her occasional rigor. IVe do 
not find that she made any ciibrts to save 
her old favorite Dietrich Slagbeck, when 
he was accuL'»ed and condemned to death; 
and one circumstance for which she 
desi rves pointed censure is, that in the 
admin fstration she made choice of un- 
j>rincipled »nen, if we except alone John 
Michaelson, whom alUcstify to have been 
a man of probity and virtue. Wc may 
safely aiiinii, however, tliatshc posscssid 
a clear head and groat talents. This is 
surely confirmed by her regulations in 
tbe most important concerns of the king¬ 
dom, which were entrusted to her ma¬ 
nagement by a monarch wdio was himself 
a man of considerable abilities. Many 
of her ministerial plans disjilay sound 
reason and judgement; and the greatness 
of her capacity may he inferred from 
raiotlier circumstance,—1 mean the opi¬ 
nion which prevailed of her exercising 
sorcery; for the people'of those times, 
as 1 before hinted, never attributed this 
talent hut to those who were endowed 
with superior understanding. That stiff¬ 
ness and obstinacy which were imputed 
to lu*r would, in the case of persons less 
odious, have obtained the praise of firm¬ 
ness and constancy; for virtues and vices 
receive different appellations accordingly 
as they arc found to belong to individuals 
more or less exceptionable on other ac¬ 
counts. I will not venture to set any 
gloss upon this lady’s failings; 1 shall 
only say that many things occur in lier 
history, wliich, if they cannot be com¬ 
mended, may at least be admired. That 
a young lady should captivate the heart 
of a prince is very natural,*, but that an 
ordinary old woman should leap into the 
highest posts of the state, notwithstand¬ 
ing the opposition of so many adversaries, 
would Be an inexplicable paradox, un- 
K*88 it be supposed that she possessed an 
uncommon share of understanding and 
great vigor of mind. J. L. 


AN£Cl)OT£S or FERDIKAMJ) AND HIS 
court; 

from Mr. Quins Visit to Spain. 

It is well known that Ferdinand VII. 
was as much a prisoner in the royal pa¬ 
lace (during the prevalence of the con¬ 
stitutional party) as ever Napoleon was 
in his mansion at St. Helena. The 
cortes were perhaps justifiable, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, in prescribing the move¬ 
ments of the king, because the sincerity 
of his attachment to the constitution was 
pro]>erly suspected, and some o])scure 
designs seemed to be on foot for getting 
him beyond the Pyrenees. It was im¬ 
possible for any prince, who regarded 
the dignity and just rights of his throne, 
to subscribe, with a willing hand, the 
constitution of C-adix ; for ic reduced his 
prerogatives and faculties to mere sha¬ 
dows, The cortes, by demanding too 
much, and succeeding in their demands 
to the very letter, placed themselves in 
a false position, which they were obliged 
to keep, in order to preserve any o: tbe 
advantages they had gained. The king, 
on the other hand, by conceding too 
much, reduced hiinsell* to a situation 
tlmt rendercil him naturally an object of 
hourly suspicion at home, and of mani¬ 
fold intrigues abroad. 

'^J'here were accordingly liousehold 
guards and officers appointed, in whom 
the new government confided. 'Phese 
guards, armed with small carabines, 
were stationed in diiferenj; rooms of 
the palace, and the stairs were night 
and day lined with battle-axe men. 
Formerly strangers had little difficulty 
in entering the palace, and viewing the 
magnificent collection of pictures and 
superb furniture which it contains; but 
at this time no one was permitted to en¬ 
ter who was not known to be connected 
with the household or the guards, and 
the faces of aU those who came out were 
strictly examined before they were al¬ 
lowed to pass. On court-days, indeed, 
the prohibition of entrance was necessa¬ 
rily dispensed witli, but very few at¬ 
tended these ceremonies except the Li¬ 
berals. The friends of the king staid 
away for several reasons; for those to 
whom his msjesty paid any particular 
mark of attention were put down' as 
Serviles, and exposed to the danger of 
denunciation. . 

One day I happened to be in tlie 
square before the palace, when 1 observed 
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a number of state caniages going to¬ 
wards the principal entrance. 1 was told 
that the king and the whole of the royal 
family were just about to take their 
usual ]>rouicnade, and I had the curio¬ 
sity to see how they appeared. The prin¬ 
cipal entrance is a gateway, which^ du¬ 
ring the day-time, is a common tho¬ 
roughfare, as it leads to the interior 
stmare of the palace, in which all the 
omccs of state are situated. On the right 
hand is tlie grand staircase: it was lined 
with battle-axe guards; a party of the 
carabineers before noticed, and four or 
live grenadiers, occupied the lower steps, 
and stood o!i each sulc of the king’s car¬ 
riage, which was in waiting* The in¬ 
fantry guards were drawn up in the 
square before the palace, and a body of 
horse guards, to the number of five or six 
and twenty, was waiting also in the square 
to escort (i. e. to guanl) the royal car¬ 
riages. In the passage there were two 
or tliree military men in undress, and 
seven or eight old women, who were 
waiting to present memorials to the king, 
thongh they could scarcely have been 
ignorant that the time for asking favors 
from the king of Spain was passed. 
After waiting some time, the king and 
queen descended the staircase, attended 
by several officers of state, ip full dress; 
dark-blue coats, turned up with crim¬ 
son, laced with gold in the usual mili¬ 
tary fashion, white small-clothes, and 
white silk stockings. Such was also the 
dress of the king, in addition to which 
he wore a blue riband over his left 
shoulder, and a star on his breast. The 
queen, a slight, genteel figure, with a 
small round countenance, feminine and 
timid, and not more, 1 should think, than 
eighteen or nineteen years old, appeared 
in a pink satin hat, very plain, and a 
blue silk mantle, edgetl with ermine, 
,ivhich covered the remainder of her 
dress. Her face has a mild beauty in 
it, which strongly interests a spectator. 
It looked on this occasion pale, and op¬ 
pressed with inward suffering. The face 
of the king is remarkable for the va¬ 
cancy—I fear I must say, the deformity 
of its expression. The chin and lower 
lip protrude considerably beyond the 
line of the uj^per features, and seem 
scarcely to belong to them. The upper 
lip is enveloped in mustachios; and yet, 
with these features almost of the dumb 
animal tribe, there is 4 mixture of intel¬ 
ligence, loftiness, and feebleness'in liis 
t 7 e, wMch indicatesa very peeuliarcha- 


ractcr. Two of the officers of state 
Xdaced themselves at each side of the 
carriage door, ofibring their shoulders to 
the assistance of her majesty, while get¬ 
ting in, 1 observed that she merely 
took the hand of the king, and got in, 
not without some efibrt, without avail¬ 
ing herself of the assistance proffered by 
the officers of state. She smiled not; 
she scarcely looked around her, and ad¬ 
dressed not a syllable to any body. The 
king, who is a good portly figure, before 
he Ibllowed the queen, looked around 
like a man who wished to give an im¬ 
pression that he was a free agent, but 
who betrayed liis real state of duress by 
a certain awkwardness which he could 
not control. He was as reserved and 
silent as the queen. There is only one 
step, which is firmly fixed outside, be¬ 
neath the door of the carriage, and this 
is BO high that both their niajesties were 
obliged to ascend to it by means of a foot¬ 
stool. The footstool was then strapped 
behind, where it hung dangling as the 
carriage drove off. Before he left the 
palace, his majesty put out his hand 
from the window, and received the se¬ 
veral petitions which were presented to 
him. I was rather surprised tliat this 
custom was permitted to remain, as it 
might casUy have been made the vehicle 
of private communications, which the 
whole system of the household was 
framed to intercept. Don Carlos, the 
king’s eldest brother—^and very like 
liim, with the exception that his figure is 
short—^his wife and family, followed in 
the second coach, equally reserved. 'Don 
Francisco and his consort followed in 
the .third. He has a good face, but a 
short figure. In getting in he gave one 
or two of the officers a nod of recognition, 
and forced a smile into his countenance, 
which seemed to be very little valued 
by those for whom it was meant.. The 
three carriages rolled away witliout' a 
cheer, or an expression of any sort &om 
the persons present. < i 


THE CA^tBRinOE I>£CAH£ROK,;-r-VlFXH 
TALE. , 

BISAVrOtNTED LOVE. ' ‘ 

It was now the turn of the married 
gentleman to speak, and he thusS ad«» 
dressed the company:— » . f - 

The peculiarity of my situation, and 
the incident of my early matrisge, have 
probably excited great attention in a 
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place where such oonnexlons rarely oo- 
car, I shall account in some de^prec for 
this circumstance, by relating the sub¬ 
stance of a conversation I once held with 
iny godfather, in which was included 
such advice as afterwards coincided so 
fully with my own inclination, that you 
will not wonder 1 follow'cd it. 

This gentleman, colonel Haaehvood, 
was at that time considerably on tbo 
wrong side of fifty, tall, thin, of a bi- 
liouscoinplexion, and lame in consequence 
of a wound, lie was languid and evem 
melancholy in his manners, and,- al¬ 
though not confessedly ill, appeared ne¬ 
ver to be well. This circumstance was the 
more to be regretted, because he was a 
man who possessed every requisite for a 
companion. His mind was richly stored 
with information; his conversation at 
once fluent, dignified, and simple; and, 
when he was induced to speak, liis fine 
dark eyes gave an animation to his coun¬ 
tenance, which obliterated the eflects of 
his sallow complexion, and seemed to 
announce, that in bis youth he had been, 
if not remarkably handsome, at least 
singularly interesting. 

ills habits were thoge of retirement; 
yet he was by nature so far removed 
from the unsocial, that 1 apprehend bis 
manners had acquirt d their higli ptdisli 
as much from good company as from 
good books—but he was fastidious, dis¬ 
liked flippant conversation, and all no- 
nicaning people; but, where the mind 
or the heart could be drawn out, no man 
could engage more earnestly in diseourae- 
the world in general he was a sealed 
book; to those he lov(*d, one whose 
every leaf was thrown open. It is my 
pleasure and pride, that, young as I was, 
he thus condescended to talk with me, 
and reveal the history of his honorable, 
but, alas! unhappy life. 

^ My dear Charles (said he) you are 
entering on a period of life the most im¬ 
portant; your heart is suscc])tible, your 
fortune for some years must be small, 
you have a family name^ to support, 
and the comforts of future life to secure; 
and, if you should have the misfortune 
to fall ill love,, though %vith the most me¬ 
ritorious object, all the world will cry 
out against you for venturing to marry.* 

^ And you amongst the rest, sir ?* 
said I. 

^ Far from it—I would indeed warn 
you of the sufferings you might expect. 
I would desire you to calculate the value 
of every shilling, the expense of every 
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necessary ; to study the miiul of your 
beloved as well as the 'powers of your 
own for making sacrifices, and when you 
had weighed your love in the balance, 
and found it equal to the privations ine¬ 
vitably cxactecl by imidence and honor, 

I would say, ^ Marry—ay !’ though all 
the world said * marry itott *—^jirovidcd 
indeed that parental advice did not 
amount to a positive command, and that 
the means of existence were actually in 
your power. In order that you may 
comprehend why a man at my time of 
life should be inducefl to give advice 
so different from that of his contempo¬ 
raries, 1 will retrace sucli a portion of my 
own history as may be likely to operate 
on yours. 

^ I was not always a yellow colonel, 
Charles, full of aches and megrims, tit 
company only for physicians and old 
women. At the ago of nineteen, nothing 
could be less a clried specimen of man 
than Hdward llaz.elwood, v/halever the 
picture may be now. I was smart, 
active, gay, fully aware that I had my 
own fortune to make, and had no doubt 
that (since the pair of colors I had re¬ 
ceived three years before had been ex¬ 
changed for a lieutenancy) I was in the 
liigb road to fame and wealth; and I was 
convinced that the prudent cduciitioii 
and excellent constitution 1 had received 
and enjoyed fitted me well for playing 
my part lionorably and advantageously 
on the theatre before me. I must not liow- 
cver disguise, that although exceedingly 
lively in conversation, and full of the 
activity natural to iny years, much ex¬ 
cited by the field sports in which 1 had 
been initiated from boyhood, 1 was 
given to feel too acutely, and think too 
mucli; and 1 did not find, on first join¬ 
ing my regiment, that kind of society 
calculated either for improving my mind, 
or weaning me by due degrees from a 
home which 1 loved too much for my 
own happiness. My head was full of 
the chivalrous ideas belonging to my 
profession. I was ready to fight^ and even 
to die, if nce«l were, in the cause of honor 
and of patriotism: but to endure steadily, 
to wait patiently, to attain the manly 
dignity, intelligence, and perseverance, 
necessary for sustaining the character of 
a good officer and a good man, was what 
I greatly needed, and would willingly 
have sought, under any one qualified to 
be my Mentor. For want of such a 
friend, 1 had recourse to the circulating 
library ; and, in the course of my visita 
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thcre^ midd'an acquaintance which pro- 
luised to supply this want, as it was with 
the widow of the late ticar, who, having 
a son at school in my father's neighbour¬ 
hood, was naturally glad to make a friend 
of one whose influence might eventually 
be advantageous to her fatherless boy. 

* She was a woman at once simple and 
elegant, of extensive reading and much 
original thinking, and might be said to 
have the art of rendering all common¬ 
place people insipid. Such a woman 
could scarcely fail to be pleased with the 
society of a young ingenuous stranger, 
because her own bounded circle was 
soon exhausted; yet she often con¬ 
versed with me in our walks, and suf¬ 
fered me to attend her home without 
inviting me into her house. 1 imputed 
this to her pride, which had been 
wounded by her removal from the vicar¬ 
age to a neat cottage; but, when the 
kindness of my family to her son com¬ 
pelled her to give way, I concluded, with 
more justice, that she had been fearful of 
showing me her daughter. 

^ And well might she be careful of such 
a jewel; for never had nature been more 
lavish of its endowments and ornaments 
than on her gentle Beatrice, whose mind 
and qualities were the counterpart of 
her own, and whose features resembled 
the parent she had lost—a circumstance 
which in the mother^s eyes rendered her 
almost an object of idolatry. Alas! she 
soon became little less in mine: every 
feature of her angelic face, every sound 
of her bewitching voice, dwelt on my 
senses, absorbed my memory, and be¬ 
wildered ray understanding. 

* Mrs. Svhorne saw my rituation, and 
with considerate wisdom sent her daugh¬ 
ter out of tny way. I felt myself re¬ 
proved, and rallial my own powers in 
array against the delirium which had 
seiaed me. My resolution operated at 
this time so favorably that 1 u-as again 
trusts. I saw Beatrice frequently, 1 
conversed with her, sang with her, walked 
with her. The consequence of tlib was 
what might have been expected: the 
violent passion conceived by the unex- 
peiH^ Sight of a fascinating object Was 
chimged to deep, tender, ardent, un- 
chan^aWe loVe, and esteem the most 
lively and intense. 

* It was then the flusliion to read Rous¬ 
seau ; and, as I got hold of him at the 
very time when I began to visit at ^^^s. 
Syborne's, J think it very probable that 
he had a considerable share in producing 


that temperament of mind, which, ac¬ 
cording to my own conception of the 
case, rendered me not only the most de¬ 
voted, but the most faitliful of lovers. 
All 1 now know of the matter is, that, al¬ 
though J have never seen a volume since 
by this author, and have heard him con¬ 
tinually spoken of as one who helped to 
^ turn the world upside down,'—^yet I 
cannot recollect one single passage on 
politics or religion in his hooks; whereas 
long sentences indicative of profound 
affection and constancy, an attachment 
to rural life and domestic happiness, are 
still riveted on my memory. 1 have 
some idea of indelicate disclosures in his 
works; J)ut 1 can declare with truth 
that they did not affect my mind; for 
never did a vestal lamp burn with a 
purer flame than mine: but I think it 
was rendered more intense and absorb¬ 
ing, and eventually productive of more 
lengthened anguish, from being blended, 
ami partly imbibed from his touching 
eloquence, which gave ardour to that 
passion which was already too warm, 
and increased the acuteness of that sen¬ 
sibility which required restraint. 

* Be this as it may, we both loved— 
fondly, tenderly, yet wisely; and when 
the removal of my regiment partedus,our 
correspondence in a great measure made 
up to each the society of the other; at 
tne same time it permitted us to try the 
strength of our characters, and see bow 
far we were able each to act indepen¬ 
dent of the other, and to discover if 
the occupations and pleasures of life 
would stancUus instead of each other. 

* I believe wc alike found, that we had 
now loved too long and too well to be ever 
happy disunited, although we each could 
fbr Uie other's sake firmly endure the pain 
of separation; and this discovery we had 
ftankly communicated, at the time when 
my regiment was suddenly ordered to 
Bombay. 

^ I was just of age: Beatrice was not 
more than eighteen; her fortune was very 
small, and even that could not be paid 
before ho* brother was of age: it was 
therefore the decided opinion of our 
friends, that we should not think of 
marrying. It was ex^HJCtal that ottr re¬ 
giment Would be immediately in action 
course, results might be ealculated 
on, which would either annihilate our 
prospects, or greatly facilitate our ex¬ 
pectations. In the mean time, ^ we Were 
very young; Beatrice Was most happily 
situated; a few years would soon be 
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over, ami we might then enter life 
sidvantageously, without fear for die 
future/ 

‘ Every feeling ofnjy heart entered its 
protest against these conclusions; but 
niy very affeetion for Beatrice had 
tended, to increase niy love for my pa¬ 
rents, and my regard i’ov the social order 
and habituahlefercncc belonging to that 
tender domestic intercourse, to which my 
whole soul had been long attuned. The 
deep respect and tenderness of Beatrice 
for her widowed parent seemed stronger 
than mine; and, although she repeat¬ 
edly asserted ^ that she had. strength to 
endure whatever was before her in an 
iinion with one so long held dear,' and 
there could in fact be little doubt that 
one so modest and prudent would be 
happy—yet she liad neither the courage 
nor tlic cruelty to disobey. She could 
not seek happiness by a mean from 
whieli iier mother shrunk. In short, 
they partetl us. 

^ Perhaps, (Jharles, after all, they were 
right; for my promotion came slowly; 
and, very early in the service, I received 
the wound that inflicted ray little lame¬ 
ness, wliich at the time confined me above 
a year in a part of the country where 
there were many local inconveniences, 
and where iny poor Beatrice might have 
been worse situated than myself. Yet 
wlien 1 recollect the anguish of our part¬ 
ing hour, the miserable thoughts which 
oppressed me as 1 moved farther and 
farther from the laud which contained 
her ,—the vindictive emotions which agi¬ 
tated my heart towards those who bail 
till then been objects of reverence and 
respect—and, above all, the loneliness, 
the despair of soul, which followed on 
my arrival, and during my long solitary 
confinement,—‘I can scarcely believe 
that any-circumstances arising from our 
union could have produced equal wretch¬ 
edness. 1 am at least certain that we 
^ould have liad consolations to which 
we were alike strangers, and a strength 
of endurance, to which both might pre¬ 
tend under existing circumstances, but 
neither feH; our hearts were twin buds, 
which separatedmightexist to the eye, but 
withered at the core. Such indeed w^e 
the pinings of my heart, the distressing 
surmising^ of my imagination, my &et- 
fiil impatience for the letters 1 could, not 
receive, and my desire to pour out 
my heart to her who could not .hear, 
during my long confinement, that my 
first year's sufferings could scarcely have 


been balanced by any subsequent good; ^ 
and as they contribute greatly to increase 
the evils of iny wound, I cannot doubt 
that the presence of Beatrice would have 
effected a speetly cure, and ,niy confine¬ 
ment itself have l>ecn tho source of un¬ 
numbered pleasures, on wliicl), at this 
hour, I miglit have been reflecting with 
gratitude and delight. In thaf retire¬ 
ment I might have rewarded her tender 
cares by watching her looka, supporting 
her steps, contributing by all the sug¬ 
gestions of love to her comfort. I might 
there perhaps have received the dearest 
tie on earth—that tie, which even the 
purest friend>sliip between man and 
man can never equal.—^With a weak and 
faltering voice, 1 miglit have hailed my 
first-born, but there would have been 
returning health, and new-born hope, 
and love unutterable in my words, and 
Beatrice would have been happy. Life 
has for me had nothing in stoi:e to com¬ 
pensate for moments like these : I have 
enjoyed the rewards of valor; the joy of 
triumph has been mine; and, although 
1 am not avaricious, the pleasures of 
wealth have been felt by me; for I liavc 
helped the needy, and recompensed tlie 
meritorious; hut my heart has been 
lonely and joyless. Formed to live only 
in and for others, it has been compelled 
to exist with itself, and to consume be- 
noatli the pressure of tliose sensibilities, 
which, if expanded properly, would 
have given it a tenfold life. 

' After this long, dreary season, I re¬ 
turned to my duty in a state of dejection 
imputed to my illness, but in fact pro¬ 
ceeding from that ^ sickness of the soul,' 
which is the consequence of ^ hope de¬ 
ferred/ I received the letters of Bea¬ 
trice, which re-animated me, and I en¬ 
tered the service anew with zeal and 
energy. A state of continued warfare 
and of incessant cmployraent was favor¬ 
able to my spirits and to my hopes of 
promotion; but it placed me necessarily 
much out of the line of regular corre¬ 
spondence, and subjectwl me, in the little 
leisure 1 enjoyed, to a recurrence of all 
those torturing fears which belong to 
the absent, and which arose to me at 
times, in consequence of becoming aware 
. that in my engagements 1 bad thought 
less of my still fondly beloved Beatrice 
than 1 was wont; and 1 felt as if 1 could 
not place tlie reliance upon her whidi 
had long been the support of my iqiirits, 
from a consciousness ^ that me most 
fervid attachment might fade, though it 
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dill fi^tWAVCf ^ and eowtancy- itself 

ne^edrtl^se itjfresbmonts of i|s energies 
w}|d«dl bring' the visiona of hope near to 
thjgstehst/ 

f The turmoils of war were.Buceeeded 
byr a.terppcu'ary o0ssation> and the plea¬ 
sures $of this luxurious and voluptuous 
cortt^ry were spread before me at that 
period whi?n they were most 
likely to affect a, young oflicer who had 
severely earned a r4^ht to sOme repose, 
whose, naturally high spirits were reco¬ 
vering from the sufferings of absent love, 
and hail nut yet sunk into that state of 
languishment inflicted by tliO climate 
and the habits of the East. Proudly may I 
reflect, Charles, on this dangerous period; 
for my love, pure, romantic, and ardent, 
rekinaled its torch in the circle which 
has extinguished many. I now culti¬ 
vated tlic society of married people alone, 
attached myself to domestic habits, cul¬ 
tivated iny taste for music, laid out iny 
little property to the utmost advantage, 
and prepared in every way for the hap¬ 
piness which awaited me, and every 
where spoke of myself as un engaged 
man. 

^ Beatrice had promised, at the close 
of her brother s minority, to meet me at 
the Cape, if proper company could be pro¬ 
vided for lier, and if it sbould be found 
imprudent for me to ask for leave of ab¬ 
sence. As my affairs were now in a 
flourishing state, I earnestly entreated 
of lier mother as well as herself to 
abridge tliis term, and pointed out her 
Ijower of accompanying a respectable 
family returning to India. Before the 
answer amved, we were again in action ; 
but I received it tolerably soon, and my 
gentle Beatrice did not refuse me, though 
her letter was unusually short, and writ¬ 
ten evidently under great agitation. The 
trempr of love was however flattering, 
aiul my only anxieties were now liow to 
Oontriy)B,aio. means of fulfilling my duty 
to her whom X aoi^htto meet, and to 
my profession at a period when my eer^ 
iricea were Valuable. 

^ Fortune favored me; and, after the 
lapse of a few months, 1 was enahl^ to 
arrange all.niy affhirs to my satisfaction, 
and ^obtained Xeaveof absence beyond my 
^^ectations*. AU things were fav^Huble, 
uiuL I .accompiUsbed my voyage under 
dreumstanpes which tended to refresh 
w spirits, and restfxa all the vividness 
of my cn-i^nal feelings, and the acUrity 
of my im^nation. 

^ My friends arrived, but Beatrice was 


not among them. Who shall point the 
disappointment of1that•'houp^^4t was 
the first and last moment in which one 
angry feeling was ever excited towards 
her. Before 1 had time to express the 
emotion thus excited, my friend pre¬ 
sented me with o lett^ from her mother, 
which, in language of the sincer<>st com¬ 
miseration towards us both, dechircd 
‘ that the state of Beatrice's health, 
which had longsufferevl, rendered it im¬ 
possible for her to undertake the voyage; 
but promised that she would herself ac¬ 
company her in the following season, if 
she should then be in a situation to un¬ 
dertake it.' 

^ 1 cannot describe the terrible agitation 
of my mind, the revulsion of my feelings. 
In a state little short of distraction, 1 
flew from one vessel to aiiothiT, and 
thouglit myself fortunate in procnriiig a 
passage to Holland, during the thiie 
when the winds which had wafted 
me thither under such different emo¬ 
tions still continued favorable. My 
voyage was so far prosperous, that I ar¬ 
rived speedily in the c])annel, soothed 
by the return of liojie, and scarcely sorry 
perhaps that I had given the highest 
proof of love which it was possible for a 
man so situated to offer. Every hour 
which brought me nearer to her in¬ 
creased the perturbation of my heart.' 

‘ But you found her alive cried I, 
impatiently. 

^ I <lid—alive, and afflicted by no other 
complaints than those produced by 
anxiety, acting on a mind of acute sen¬ 
sibility, and a situation which unhap- 
pilv afforded leisure to feed tlie mori)id 
influence that consumed her. But the 
day of help was passed, the flat was gone 
forth, and the pleasure of seeing me ac¬ 
celerated that event which a few months 
before it might have prewnted. . 

You will not expect me to dwell on 
the agony of tliat view, which, tote up by 
the root all the hopes, views, and ex¬ 
pectations, which had so long formed a 
portion of my very being. ' I dare not 
cast back my eyes aa that felled feoe, 
that shrunken form, Uie weak, querulous 
aoeents, of a voice no longer that of Bea- 
trice> nor advert to the anguish of seeing 
before me, .one who tca,v,Tand who 
no<, the lovely, cherished •image, on 
which my hewt had dwelt, till every 
lineament was fixed in .memory so 
strongly that even her t»resent self could 
not didkalge them. Ah! with what dif¬ 
ficulty did I conceal, or rather seek to 
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coiKseal, my afenee of the chanj^e, the bfu 
tcmess of my angnish, and th^ certainty 
of my deapaiT! 

' Hut Beatrice was aware of all—the 
tender warmth of her nathre, the gentle 
pliability of her licsom, diverted from its 
course^ and directed from infancy to re¬ 
ligious exercise and the pleasures of a 
pure faiths had long sought consolation 
and comfort from this source, and 
scarcely did she dare to return to that 
(jarthly love wliich my presence recalled, 
lest she should stain the pure sacritice of¬ 
fered to Heaven in her devout resignation. 
Nor would I attempt to draAv down her 
t pure spirit again to earth—she was no 
longer theiiinoccnt, buoyant girl, the sen¬ 
sible, virtuous compuiiion, the wife and 
the friend, on whom 1 liad so long dwelt; 
but a fragile being claiming my com¬ 
passion, or a siiUering saint sublimely 
approaching to her Ciod—yet there were 
moments in which the eye and the heart 
stepped back into their fortner comnm- 
nion, when they reveled in a single 
glance, and re-instated tlieinselvcs by a 
recollection; hut the illusion was as 
short as its effects were terrible—^it was 
the lightning’s gleam, followed by mid¬ 
night darkness. 

^ Beatrice died—but I will not say my 
heart died with her; affection, adiniralion, 
the memory of love, and disappointment 
so severe as mine, prevented me from 
sinking into the torpor which I had ex¬ 
pected to be its destiny. The most pain¬ 
ful emotion that I experienced of all that 
by turns had tortured me arose from a 
sense of coldness, and almost disgust, 
towards those dear and tender parents, 
who should have formed my consolation 
at this awful juncture, and have bound 
me again to life. I was a man full of 
warm affections by nature, and my pa¬ 
ternal home had been dear to me from my 
cra<lle ; but, alas ! I now saw only those 
whom I had obeyed to my ruin ; and, 
when my father and Mrs. Sybome dwelt 
on the virtues of my beloved, ^ Ah!' 
cried J, 'you gave an angel to heaven, 
but you robbed me of one on earth, me / 
who loved you so fondly.' 

' My conduct during this period has 
been the source of bitter rc|}entance; yet 
1 exercised considerable self-control, and 
I rank these sins amongst the inevitable 
consequences of my situation; and to this 
hour 1 am fully persuaded that no com¬ 
bination of events arising from my mar¬ 
riage could have produced so much 


misory. I might have lost Beatrice as 
my wife; she might and would have 
been exposed to danger, and sorrow, and 
care, hut she would also have had cer¬ 
tain comfort, and that exercise of the 
social affections, which even in its toil 
produces health to the soul. But in the 
slow corrodings, the ceaseless solici¬ 
tudes, she suffered, there was no relief— 
maternal tenderness might soothe, Init 
could not divert, that channel of thought 
which dried up the fountain. Beatrice 
had neither the bustle of rank, the labors 
of poverty, nor the domestic occupations 
of a family, to eora]|^>cl her to action; she 
was less liappy in that respect than my¬ 
self, and undoubtedly her silent sor¬ 
rows, lier delicate reserve, in their un¬ 
impeded effects, producetl misery beyond 
my own—misery wliich fastened on the 
core. My honor was at stake. 1 lost no 
time in returning to India. How differ¬ 
ent were my sensations now on leaving 
my native land I yet I would scarcely 
exchange the agony of my first parting 
for the blank indifference, the misan¬ 
thropic coldness of iny last—I was then a 
man, but tiom’ a statue of marble, 

'In the ship which conveyed me was 
a widow, about to seek an asylum with 
her brother, a man of high rank in India. 
She was young, elegant in her person, 
and her pale expressive lace had attrac¬ 
tions in the eyes of one who [ircferrcd 
sympatliy to beauty; yet I should per¬ 
haps have paid no attention to it, if the 
little girl, which was her only child, and 
was in the most engaging period of early 
infancy, had not conceived an uncoiu- 
mon predilection for me, and from its 
caresses led me to some degree of inti¬ 
macy with the mother. 

' 1 am very fond of children naturally, 
and at this period had scarcely the power 
of being a companion to any one above 
them; so that the prattle of this sweet 
child suited niC—^it also awakened the 
memory of mv own childhood, the dear 
paternal ties 1 had ceased to acknowlege, 
and in fact brought my heart into the 
right place again. 1 thought justly, 
but coldly; I felt kindly, but 1 could 
not feel warmly; and I thought that 1 
had become alike incapable of all strong 
emotiohs of pleasure or pain, and that 
henceforward 1 should stalk mechanically 
through the duties of life, and dwindle, 
as I approached its close, into the joyless, 
selfish state of existence, which 1 had 
witnessed in others. 
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* Dot a tnafei of my descrijption^ who 
had still ^ a TM^ye to tremble^ and an 
eye'to diarxn/ whose mourning habits 
and deep nadaneholy rendered hnn a 
claimant on the sympathy of the sex, 
could not be brought into daily inter¬ 
course with a most amiable^ and re¬ 
cently afflicted womaiij who ret had ht 
a considerable degi ee recovered from the 
shock of widowhood, without being 
drawn out of himself and hiseorrows. 
Several severe stonns which we encoun¬ 
tered aided greatly that opening of the 
lieart which showed each to the other 
without disguise, and the confidence 
thus btjstowed could not afterwards be 
withdrawn. Jn short, I found myself, 
before the end of the voyage, in the si¬ 
tuation of an affectionate Wther, with 
a lovely and excellent,woman, whose 
cultivated mind, rendered her the en¬ 
lightened companion ever demanded by 
mature life, and whose benevolence of 
heart, fortitude, and wisdom, had been 
evinced tame under the most trying cir- 
cumstaiiceis. 

There was not merely propriety of 
manners, but a purity of thought and 
delicacy of feeling in this lady, which 
won for her my most perfect esteem, I 
thought (foolishly enough) that neither 
of ua could fed more than rdeevi for 
the other. I opposed the placidity of 
my present feelings to the wild throb of ’ 
passion, as I first received it from ex¬ 
quisite beauty—I fancied, that those 
teai’S which often filled the eyes of the 
widowed mother, as she gazed on her 
child, indicated .the cureless sorrow 
wludi had so long oppressed mysdf. 
Fool that I was! 1 might have perceived 
that the same gentle infiuence, which 
was by unconscious advances healing, 
though not restoring, my own heart, 
could shed benignant soporifics over hi^s 
also. 1 had felt that it was sweet to 
weep together, and 1 had even at some 
moments seen a blush rise over that pale 
chedc; which indicated a Bolf-reproving 
emotion favorable to hope, Imd hope 
exisM. 

' We tended, end parted; but thediild 
clung round my neck, end cried, so Jter- 
ribly, fhat'she was to be tenioved 

’ In my palanqtth(r to the house of her 
uncle. Dear little Emily! why did.I 
not sedk to render your Vrords prophetic, 
when you said ' 1 should be your dear 
iiapa?* Why did»^my wom-ouV tiered 
heart seek farther todevelopc its own 


feelings, or those of yemr estimable mo¬ 
ther, ere it ventirred to i^ok of that ad- 
miration and friendship with which she 
had inspired me ? 

^ 1 found 1 had not a moment to lose in 
hastening to the army, and for several 
months 1 was pt^rpetually engaged, and 
with such success, as in a great measure 
ungratefully to forget the lair companion 
who had been the primary cause of it, 
by restoring my s^iirits to a wise equi¬ 
librium, and my afi^ions and philan¬ 
thropy to their natural state; but, when 
my wounds once more stretched me on 
the lied of sickness, she visited my 
drcaitiS, and taught me, that, iu despite 
of all that was past, I had yet a heart ca¬ 
llable of loving, and now sincerely de¬ 
sirous of devoting all of life that re¬ 
mained to her. 

^ I was at this time far removed from 
the seat of government, and 1 had been 
left under circumstances of such extreme 
danger, that I was reported as mor¬ 
tally wounded in the despatclies; but 1 
should uiujuestionably have recovered 
my health in a reasonable time, if iny 
anxiety on this subject had not grown 
upon me to such a degree, as to increase 
my fever and retard convalescence. Un¬ 
fortunately 1 learned that the late suc¬ 
cesses had ensiured peace, and thus left 
me at liberty to follow those inclinations 
which were now decidedly pointed to one 
object; and, to my own surprise, ima¬ 
gination even on my coucli revived, as 
in tlie days of yore, all those bewitching 
pictures of connubial felicity, those mo¬ 
ments, when the pressure of a finger, the 
glance of an eye, give worlds of tender 
happiness to the heart. 1 now felt an 
assurance, whidi 1 hold at the present 
hour, that a virtuous and pure bosom 
always retains its power of reviving (iu 
its best emotions) irom the severest suf¬ 
ferings. The pollution of dissipation 
alone exhausts the heart, and forbids it to 
Idossom again; and I had wronged.my- 
self in supposing that 1 could not bodi 
.feel and create the liap^ness, and even 
the gaiety, 43f social life. 

' Fascinated by these bewitching dreams, 
aware of the value of thne, and of the 
situation of the fair widow, who was ne- 
.oessariiy'sitmmnded by the first men in 
.tile etivmtxy fVom her brother's. offleial 
irhuatkm, 1 determined on setting out, in 
despite ctf. the remonstrances of my sur- 
pon. In consequence of thiserrOr^my 
balfi<cloBed wounds were re-opened, a 
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torrent of blood ru^cd from my veinOj 
and tlio swoon which succeeded was so 
profound^ that for a considerable time I 
was supposed to be dead. For more than 
two years 1 was confined to the spot 
where tliis misfortune happened^ and, by 
the command of medical friend^ kept 
as far as possible without any intercourse 
or information respecting the affairs of 
this world, beyond what was biirely ne¬ 
cessary. I will pass over this time, which 
was a blank in my outward existence, 
but an age in its ^ects on tlie mind; 
which, although for some time quies¬ 
cent from extreme weakness^ and par¬ 
tially delirious, revived long before its 
feeble companion, and tormented me al¬ 
ternately witlf visions of Beatrice and 
the widow, alike lovely and endearing, 
but lost to me for ever. 

^ It was more than tliree years before 
I reached Calcutta, the shadow of my 
former self, condemned to be a valetu¬ 
dinarian for life; yet my first inquiry 
was after her, who, under different cir¬ 
cumstances, might have consoled me for 
all my sufferings. She was married 
about a year before to a very worthy 
man of my acquaintance. Her child, 
her little Emily, who had inspired me 
with a father’s affections,—w'here was 
she ? She had fallen a victim to the cli¬ 
mate; and the mother was herself so 
much a sufferer from it, that her hus¬ 
band had relinquished his place in the 
civil department, and was then arranging 
his affairs for his return to Europe, 

^ ^ Then will I remain,' answered my 
heart, still fluttering with emotions 
which 1 thought it would have felt no 
more. This resolution was confirmed 
by an examination* of my letters, from 
which 1 found that I had lost ray excel¬ 
lent father, that my sisters were mar¬ 
ried, and the increasing branches of my 
family might be benefited by my resi¬ 
dence and my exertions. To their service, 
therefore, I resolved to devote my re¬ 
maining years; and, although iny health 
returned in some measure, never formed 
cither a temporary or lasting connexion. 
My heart shrunk from becoming .the 
prey of the artful, or (in this sens^ the 
refuge of the distressed. I endeavoured 
to accustom myself to consider all 
thoughts of marriage forbidden to me, 
and to bend in resignation to this afitio- 
tion, as coming from the band of Heaven; 
yet I could never cease to lament the 
destination, and blame myself for the 


part I had acted. I trust, my dear 
Charles, you will never give me cause to 
lament that 1 have opened my heart to 
you on this subject, nor urge the advice 
my sad story inculcates, as an excuse for 
a deroMtory or an unworthy passion; 
for I have given it n<'t only from the 
overflowing of bitter recollections, but 
from the most friendly solicitude for 
our future welfare. Aware that my 
appiness can arise only from contem¬ 
plating that of others, I am desirous of 
witnessing as much of it as I can, or at 
least of saving you from those sorrows 
which I should likewise see with the 
most painful sympathy; for, alas I 1 can 
yet feel and suffer.’ 

^ But, dear sir,' cried I, ' did you 
never see the lady again ?—did she too 
die.?’ 

^No, Charles—she became the happy 
mother of a numerous family. I saw 
her before she set out for England, and 
read, in her commiserating looks, liow 
grievously I was altered in my appear¬ 
ance. She had supposed that 1 died 
some time before her marriage ; but I 
have no right to say how far that cir¬ 
cumstance might influence her. It is 
certain that her choice was a disinter¬ 
ested and happy one, as on my return to 
England 1 had it in my power to wit¬ 
ness. Since that time ncr husband has 
been my dearest friend ; Jind although I 
have had pleasure in renewing my con¬ 
nexion with my own relatives, my hap¬ 
piest hours Iiave been spent in her fa¬ 
mily, every branch of whidi is dear to 
me. Vet 1 confess myself partial to 
her eldest boy, because he was bom in 
that country to which I conducted the 
mother, and thence gives to my mind an 
associating link to the calmest and per¬ 
haps sweetest hours I have ever known. 
This boy too is my oply godson.’ 

* Ah, sir r 1 exclaimed—^ you have 
been speaking of my rmtker: I sliall 
love her better than ever 1 did.’ Tlie 
colonel shook my hand, and smUed, but 
tliere were tears in his eyes: he spoke 
not, nor did I; but my heart silently 
vowed never 'to abuse the^ liberty he 
thus gave me, or construe it into an apo¬ 
logy for * folly in my own conduct,- or 
disobedience to my beloved parents. You 
will allow that 1 escaped all tiiese evils, 
and ensured those blessings which this 
excellent and admirable lover lost, when 
1 manied my Camilla. 
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THB DKATIf OF JULIA. 

A YOUTH, rambling among the ro¬ 
mantic scenes of CumbcTlauu, hears a 
fmale voice sweetly singing in a se¬ 
questered grot, follows the fair vocalist 
to her father's house, and is received 
with hospitable kindness. A mutual at¬ 
tachment ensues; but fate dissolves the 
Ri[u‘ll. All excursion upon the nearest 
lake is proposed, and the serenity of the 
evening seems to preclude the idea of 
danger ; 

And now the moon had dimm’d with dewy ray 
The few fond flushes of departing day 
t)*er the wide water's cieep serene die hung. 
And her broad lights on every mountain flung; 
When lo! a sudden blast the vessel blew. 
And to the surge consign'd the little crew. 

All, all escaped—but, ere the lover bore 
His faint and faded Julia to the shore, 

Het sense had fled 1—Exhausted by the 
storm, 

A fatal trance hung o’erher pallid fonn; 

Her closing eye a trembling lustre fired; 
'Xwas life's lost spaik—it flutter'd and ex¬ 
pired! 

This story is introduced by the poet 
to exemplify the pleasures of memory. 
The lover is supposed to recall, with 
itielaiicholy pleasure, the happy hours 
which he passed in the society of the 
hapless maiden, and to cherish with fond 
enthusiasm the idea of her beauty and 
merit. The catastrophe, we may add, 
is finely rexiresented in the annexed en¬ 
graving. 


DlOOHAPinCAL AWn CIIAUACTERISTIC 
SKKTCIIES OF EMINENT VERSONS 
LATELY DECEASED. 

Mrs. Anne Itadcliffe .—Tms ingenious 
lady was born in 1769, and liVed to her 
sixty-second year. Wq know not whe¬ 
ther she made an early display of sense 
and talent, or appeareef in her youth like 
a person of ordinary intellect; nor do we 
know much of the progress of her life: 
yet we'bught not to sufl^r her to leave 
the world without a respectful tribute of 
notice and applause. Her first work was 
Athlin and Dumblaine, her second the 
Usance of the Forest, and" her third 
the Sicilian Romance, which established 
her fame as an elegant and original writer. 
Her next production, published in 1793, 
was the famous Mysteries of Udolpho, 
for which the Robinsons gave her IQOO/., 
and were well repaid for. their spexiula- 
tion. As this romance has been incor.. 


j^^rated by Mrs. Barbauld into her edi¬ 
tion of the Rritish Novelists, and is, in 
that or other forms, in almost every li¬ 
brary, it would be superfluous in this 
place to enlarge on its transcendent me¬ 
rits. Hypercriticism alone can detect its 
faults. The denouement is considered by 
many persons as ho justification of the 
high coloring of the previous narra¬ 
tive ; but it was Mrs. Radcliffe's object to 
show how superstitious feelings could 
feed on circumstances easily-explained 
by the ordinary course of nature. This 
object she attained, though it disappoints 
the votaries of superstition, and in some 
degree irritates the expectations of phi¬ 
losophy. Be this as it may, taken as a 
whole, it is one of the most'extraordinary 
compositions in the circle of modern li¬ 
terature. In 1791, Mrs. Radcli fib gave 
to the world a Narrative of her Travels 
in France, Germany, and Italy; but, in 
describing matters of fact, lier writings 
did not equally please the public. Some 
years after, Cadell and Davies gave her 
1500/. for her Italians, which, thougli 
generally read, did not increase lier re¬ 
putation. It is remarked by a periodi¬ 
cal writer, that the ^anonymous criti¬ 
cisms which appeared upon this work, 
the imitations of her style and manner by 
various literary adventurers, the publica¬ 
tion of some other novels under a name 
slightly varied for the purpose of im¬ 
posing on the publib, and tlie flippant 
use of the term ' R^clifFc school' by 
scribblers of all classes, tended altogether 
to disgust her with the world, and create 
a depression of spirits, which led her for 
many years, in a considerable degree, to 
seclude herself from society. It is un¬ 
derstood that she had written other 
works, which, on these accounts, she 
withheld from publication, in spite of 
the solicitude of her friends, and of 
tempting offers made to her by various 
publishers. Her loss of spirits was followed 
by ill-health, and the only solace of her 
latter years was the unwearied attention 
of an affectionate husband, whose good 
intelligence enabled him to appreciate 
her extraordinary worth.' 

Mrs* Agnes Ihhetson .—This lady died 
at Exmouth, in the sixty-sixth year of 
her age. She was the daughter of Mr. 
Andrew Thomson, an eminent mer¬ 
chant of London, and was married to a 
barrister, who died in her lifetime.— 
While she had a taste for general litera¬ 
ture, she particularly preferred the pur-- 
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suits of 

loey, mSiter^loCT, and iji attof 

whioQ,>^e 0*eatprogi;os»; but h& 
favorite ^fcft she usefuily 

evidenced th<^^yigorof her intelle^, ivas 
botany, ai?d eq)eciaUy the pbysijoiogy of 
plants,, liera.her mind embmcect the 
subject wUh.ft ppweiful impression of 
the wonders displayed, in Uus amazing 
feature of the divine opconomy, and, un* 
der the sense of its rieh and feUcitous 
illustration of. Nature s .wnrke, she has 
develojied ftqta eonneoted vi^ith the life 
of the seed, its germination, and pro¬ 
gress to maturity, not only curious and 
interesting, but also important and use* 
fill. By the application of the solar 
microscope, to establish every link of 
her chain of facts and deductions, her 
cominunications upon this subject are 
stamped with a peculiar value, As a 
votary of this science, she will long be 
known to the world, since her observa¬ 
tions are recorded with honor in Nichol¬ 
son's and other scientific journals, and 
have received testimonies of high appro¬ 
bation from learned foreigners. While 
her scientific merit was thus acknow- 
Icged, her benevolent disposition, and 
agreeable manners, conciliated the re¬ 
gard of all who had the honor of her ac* 
quaintance. 

Mr» Willmm Combe .—This gentle¬ 
man ori^n^y excited great attention in 
the fashionable world, by a poem enti¬ 
tled The Diaboliad; and many other 
poc'ms issued from his pen, but none 
ever bore Uie stamp of his name. With¬ 
in the last few years, under the liberal 
patronage of Mr, Ackermann, he brought 
forth a work which became very popular 
and attractive, under the title of the Tour 
of Dr,^yiitaxiu Search of the Pictureswe. 
This workj which he extended to a Se¬ 
cond and Third "i'our, with nearly the 
same spini apd humor which character¬ 
ised the firpt, may be. ranked among the 
most huinprous Deductions of Britisli 
literature^. He afterwards produced the? 
English ‘Pan'ce,9f Death, and the Dance 
of Life,'which were written wifih the 
same spirit. His last poem was the 
story of Johnfiv Qute GentiSj the little 
Foundliilg'hf tho latuDr. Synt^, A|I 
these. work$^ wer6 G^tusti^^ hy ‘ 
admirable briiitSTrom Hhe deagns bf Mr, 
Rowlandsoh.’ CothbeaWwrote the 
Devil StieWin Bingland, se-, 

veral poudeal pa^^hlet^, $in4 thb lettei^ 

VOL. IV. ^ . 


which weire ettrUiuted to Tbomas lord 
Lytteljton. He edupat^ at Kton and 
Oxford* He posi^ss^ great talents and 
a fine persop^ as well as a go<Ki fortune, 
which, unhappily, be, soon dissipated, 
A love of show and firess, but ndtber 
gaming nor drinkiug, was the ppncipal 
source bfliis embarrassmenta. He was, 
indeed, reiparkabiy abetemious for a long 
course of yearn, drinking lioihipg but 
water, except when wine was recom¬ 
mended to him as a medicine. He pos¬ 
sessed musical knowledge and taste, and 
formerly sang in a very f^eeable man¬ 
ner. 11 is conversation was entertaining 
and instructive, and he possessed a calm 
temper with very pleasing manners. 
He was twice married^. His second wife, 
who is now alive, is the sister of Mn. 
Cosway, and possesses congenial taste 
and talents. His life was protracted be* 
yond the usual age of man; for he did 
not die before he had completed his 
eighty-first year. 

The Rev. WilUam Although 

the path of the law was marked out for 
him by his friends, he pursued another 
course, and entered into holy orders,— 
His literary zeal was evince<l at an early 
age; and, while he was only an under¬ 
graduate of Cambridge, he made two 
tours into Wales, ana entertained the 
public with the result of Ms researches,* 
His Animal Biography established his 
reputation. Avoiding scientific parade, 
he gave a pleasing and accurate view of 
the lives, manners, and csconomy of the 
animal creation; and the work not 
only became popular in Great Britain, 
but was soon translated for the amuse¬ 
ment and instruction of foreigners. He 
also published a Biographical Dictionary 
of Musical Composers, and would have 
gratified antiquaries- and^ topographers 
with a history of Hampshire, if nis pro¬ 
gress in the work had not been stopped by 
the stroke of death. His private character, 
we may add, was amialfie and respectable. 

Dr. Md^ard This divine 

vms distinguished as the best preacher 
in Jfetsey. He was chaplain to the gar- 
r|6c% and dean of tba island. In his 
displayed great taste for the 
belles Mtresj which he never afterward 
atj^hdoned. In the more serious callinga 
of bis profesBLou, he was remarkable for 
an elpijuencc at once manly and impres¬ 
sive, As a member of the legislative 

3 a 
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body, he BUpported with all his power the accommodations which they at pre- 
the course of social order, and was a for- ^nt enjoy. He was the proposer of the 
midahle opponent to every species of li- issue of exchequer bills, in 1793, by 
centiousnesB. His superior abilities were yWhich, at a critical monietit, relief was 
generally acknowlegcd, and to him was afforded to trade. The Veterinary Col- 
constantly confided the composition of lege would, perhaps, have sunk to the 
the ad^esses which the states occasion- ground, had he not made a vigorous ef- 
ally voted to his majesty. In private fort in its favor, at a moment when its 
life he was the delight of society,hy the funds were nearly exhausted; and he 
charms of his wit, and Uie extent of his was the first to propose, from the fund 
attainments. at Lloyd's, a reward of two thousand 

pounds for that meritorious discovery, 
Mr, Joseph Nolle1cens,’^T\o!& artist the life-boat. In private life, he was 
lived to a great age, and amassed a large amiable, benevolent, and hospitable.— 
fortune, by -a long and skilful practice It is no slight proof of his worth, that 
of the art of sculpture. He was, for he enjoyed the friendship of Dr. Johnson, 
many years, at the nead of his profession sir Joshua Reynolds, Garrick, Jonas 
in England; and some of his works, for Ilanway, and many other eminent con- 
grace, beauty, and genius, are little, if at teniporaries. As a patron of art lie sus- 
all, inferior to the best of any artist since tained a high rank. He collected many 
his ^ prime of days.’ A few years ago, of the finest works of the foreign and 
there was' hardly a bust seen but from British artists, and did not withhold, 
his chisel; and iiis monumental designs from any respectable applicant, the gra- 
and subjects of fancy are very numerous, tification which such treasures arc cal- 
and some of them are justly admired.— culated to afford. 

The Venus with the Sandal may be re¬ 
garded as his best performance; it is a General Dumouritr ..—This distlii- 
very pleasing, graceful, and elegant fished warrior, and intelligent writer, 
firare.—in his mode of living, he was died near Henley, in Oxfordsliire, at the 
addicted to coarse and vulgar habits; age of cighty-lour. He was horn at 
his disposition was illiberal, and his par- Cambray, and educated at J^iris. In his 
simony was carried to the extent of the youth he had a great passion for reading; 
meanest avarice. He deprived himself became a bold horseman, and a good 
of the comforts of life, that he might swordsman. lie served in the Seven 
enrich a few strangers by his posthumous Years’AVar, and was wounded at the 
bounty. battle of Warburg. lie joined the con¬ 

federacy in Poland, in the vrar of which 
Mt\ John Julius Angerstein .—He was he was employed. After the partition 
born in the Russian capital, in 1736, he returned home, and was sent to Ham- 
hut came to England at the age of four- burg to aid the Swedes; but was arrested 
teen years, and applied himself to mcr- there hy the French envoy, and sent 
cantile pursuits and financial specula- prisoner to the Bastille, where he com- 
tions. With good natural abilities, and posed two military treatises, and other 
unwearied application, he early became works. T'hence he was removed to the 
celebrated as a broker and undcrvmter. castle of Caen, where he married his 
His ^bscription to a policy was quite cousin. On die death of Louis XV. he 
sufficient to induce other undferwriters to was set at liberty. AAHien the revolu- 
add tlieir names. In such repute were don commenced, he was appointed com- 
bis policies, that, for some years after, mandant of the national militia at Cher- 
they were called as a mark of bourg. He afterward contracted an 

distinction. It is, therefore, not sur- intimacy with Mirabeau, and was, on 
prising that he at lengdi reached the his deatn, appointed minister for foreign 
sumnut of commercial fame and pro- affairs; he was also made minister at 
sperity, his reputation being spread to all war, which (rffice he held only three 
quarters where commerce is known. In days, and left Paris to serve against the 
public loans bis list was always ranked Austrians: his successes are now become 
among the first, and the opulent were matter of history. His temper was frank, 
anxious to obtmn a place in it. Nor generous, and liberal: his affections were 
were his exertions confined only to his ivarm and cordial; and his conversation 
own benefit. The Frequenters of Lloyd’s was full of strength and spirit. 
Coffee-house owe to his strenuous c&rts 
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1823.3 Conrad and Angela; a Dramatic Sketch. 

coNHAD AVn AiraELA; a' dramatic sketch, nr j. j. leathwick. 

Scene I.-^Ni^ht—a Stor^n—Chamber in the Palaz:so; Taper huminff. Manfre* 
DONE discove?'ed on his Couch. Reiterated Peals of Thunder, 

3fan. 1 cannot sleep^ though 1 am worn with toil. 

And nature needs repose, pjfark I that dread clash 
Kock'd the time-cankcr'd universe, and peal'd 
, A dirge for mortal life. E en heart quails. 

Though dead to every feeling but revenge. 

Avaunt, ye thoughts! cowards alone have fear. 

Yet do I feel a qualm within my breast. 

That seems to perch itself upon my heart ; 

And though my nobler feelings rise in might. 

And strive with boundless strength to cast it forth. 

Yet still it flaps its pinions o'er my soul. 

And reigns, the eagle of my ruthless breast. 

This was not so when other storms have raged. 

Blow on, ye winds! rend the firm earth, ye fires! 

And ye too, black and scowling skies, scowl on!— 

I fear you not, though all the globe were sear'd. 

And heaven’s hot bolt were launch'd against my form! 

Angela’s charms are mine, and Conrad dies 
When the first streaks of red shall break yon clouds. 

Come, sweet revenge, and glut my eager soul! 

He shall not now escape, proud dastard slave! 

Ignoble boy! yet he is not ignoble. 

If Heaven did never err, and always gave 
The meed of justice unto trembling men. 

This lordship would be his, and its vast lands. 

But Manfredone sways—and Tleav'n allows 

Tlie guilty oft to triumph-But away 

^Yith self-accusing thoughts, and fearful dreams. 

And childish fancies, lest 1 play the monk. 

And damn by actions what my lips profess. 

I yet will see this bold, advent'rous youtli. 

And taunt liim ere he dies! I would not wish 
That death should case him of his pangs so soon. 

What ho, Spalatro! 

Spalatro enters. 

Bring here your prisoner. [Exit Spalatro. 
The storm continues on in all its ire; 

But soon the night will wane, and morning’s beams 
Will satiate revenge, and crown my hope. 

Oh, how I long to clasp the struggling maid. 

To gaze upon lier charms wth eyes of flame! 

I^'lius the great passions of my life shall soar. 

And end in ecstasy—revenge, and love! 

Spalatro enters^ with Conmiad in chains. 

Retire, Spalatro; hut await iny call. [Exit Spalatro. 

Conrad, prepare yourself: you die at morn! 

Con, ’Tis well, lord Manfredone; but I fear not. 

Guilt is the food of fear; but innocence 
Serenely smiles upon its murderer's toils. 

Tremble ihouy tyrant! for death Avill one day 
Strike at thee. 

Man, Perchance he may, brave stripling; 

But thou shalt feel him first! Thy crimes are great. 

Was it for this that I have watch'd thy years. 

Have 'tended on thine hours with kiiiclcst care. 

Have stored thy mind with gifts of richest lore. 
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That tiioa Bhaold'at «tea} away my vasdals* loye> 

And^ to tbo ^tne of Mack iomtimde/ 

Add the intended murder of thy lord ? 

Con. 'Tis false! thy baseless charges I defy 
From these dark themes my bounding bosom flies. 

And leares thy Uacken'd soul enWreath'd in 
'Tis true that I have fed at thy scant boai^d; 

'Tis true that thy habiliments I Ve wk>m; 

'Tis true thy father-confessor haS taught 
And framed my mind to virtue^ love of which 
Hath gender'd in my bosom hate to thee. 

Know, thou false lord, that he whom thou hast fed 
^rom which base'charity thou strivest now 
To fortify thy hquI with specious art) 

Is rightful heir to all these noble lands; 

And that which from thy penury was givert,— 

Wrung from thy heart as Were its dear life-blood,— 

Was all mine own i Nay, start not thus, my lord! 

Thy ear of late hafh hoarded flattery; 

Now it shall listen to the naked truth. 

Lord Manfredone! in my father's hall 
I charge thee with the murder of my sire! 

And though thy bonds enchain these free-boni limbs. 

Yet thy curst ^any hath loosed my speech ; 

And here I brave thee to the very teetn ! 

Shake on, base bravo! conscience has but slept. 

And now it wakes to rive thv crouching soul. 

Man. Peace, or I '11 sheatne my dagger in thy fonn! 

Con. Strike, caitid^ strike! and crown thy damning deeds. 
Gaunt murderer I if men but saw thee right, 

Thy human form would glide away, and leave 
The deadly serpent's scales disclosed to view. 

Thy blood-stain'd soul would reek with blushing gore ; 

Thy callous heart would swim in streams of blood. 

And thy black thoughts would make e'en demons start. 
Now, thou art Manfredonia's lord, and I 
Am but a nameless youth, unknown to fame. 

But, for the realms of this vast universe, 

Poor as I am in purse, 1 would not bear 
Thy gaudy load of sin. My parent fell 
Beneath tny wiles, whilst 1 was spared to live. 

Unknowing of my rank and birth> to lick 

The hand that slew him. I have but sought ^ 

To gain those honola^ I was boin to Wear; 

To pluck from off^thy head ^ binrow'd plume ; 

And, though thy-murderous hand is raised to strike. 

Yet with my latest breath 111 scoff tby mi^t^ 

And with a dying voice p^laint thy guilt t— 

Unaided, here I Maud upon life's vel^ ; 

The cham of annihilation yawns 
Beneath me, and death is lieial(B»g my doom. 

Yet my firm sinews shrink not at £e thdu^t j 
Nor is my form convulsed with agony; ' 

But thy false heart now tromblee in affi^t. 

And thy base soul is curdling with'^insay. 

Man. Bave on; there only needs Angela here 
To light widi smiles that dirklii:^ ooimtenance. 

Con. Ah! thcro, lord Manfetdoife, is thy sting. 

If fevoring Heav'n would but mast heir flight 
From thy curSji pow^, Conrad wcmld die in peace. 
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Conrad and Angela ; a Dramatic Sketch. 

Man. Thy wish is vain 1 presumptuous minion^ learn 
That when thy trunk lies headless on the earthy 
Anp;ela will be mine. Now thou canst tremble! 

Con. "Tis the dark veil of black futurity 
That 1 now shudder at—^'tis not at thee. 

There is a God who looks on all mankind. 

Who searches out the secrets of the heart; 

Before whose glance the cloud-crown'd mountains melt; 

Before whose eye the starry host recoil;— 

He will avenge my cause, and shield my love. 

That thought shall silence my complaint, and calm 
IVIy shatter'd heart. 

Man. *Tis vain to commune thus: 

Thy time is short; the morn is nigh at hand. 

And prayer, 1 've heard, beRts a dying man. 

Go, then, and pray; for, at the dawn's first blush. 

In the court-yard the scaffold will receive thcc. 

They shall not say that night beheld the blow. 

Or that thy cries ailrighted men from sleep. 

Spalatro, lead thy prisoner to his cell. 

Scene 11.— A Dungeon, with a Lamp suspended from the arched Roof: CoNitAi) 

in Chains. 

Con. Life wanes with me, and each deep rumbling hurst 
Of that dread thunder, which e’en here is heard. 

Sounds as my knell. The night is nearly spent, 

And every moment draws me to the verge 
Of that unfathomable, voiceless void 
Th' unwilling soul oft trembles to survey. 

'Tis awful thus to watch the steps of death; 

To think that mom's sweet birth is death to me; 

That Heaven's bright sun will 'tend me to my fate. 

And gild the scaffold with his golden beams. 

Where my last hour must end. Oh, that 1 had fall’ll 
Amid the strife of crested warriors! 

For fame would then have crown'd my memory. 

And glory's bright, undying page would seal 
And keep for aye my chionicled renown. 

If 1 had lived in happy ignorance; 

If the full orb of truth had never shone. 

To show me rank and honor in perspective; 

I could now die with less of agony. 

Angela, too! there is the only tie 

That binds me unto life—to noiseless life.— 

Be still my heart, and cease to nve me thus ! 

A few short, fleeting hours, and 1 shall cease 
To feel. Hark! hark! I hear approaching steps. 

They come—they come-^the harbingers of fate. 

Be Arm, my nerves I Conrad will nobly die I 

[Spalatro unbars the door of the Dungeon, and Angela enters. 
Con. Angela here! then am I blest indeed. 

Angela. Hush, hush, my love! the vaulted roof rebounds 
E'en with the slightest sound: our voices may 
Betray us unto d^th. I came to cheer thee,— 

There yet are hopes of life. 

Con. None, none, Angela! 

1 dare not harbour hope—^'tis dead to me. 

Over my bosom's void despair now broods; 

My brain is wilder'd, and my mind is torn 
By bitter and excruciating thoughts. 
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Conrad and Angela; a Dramatic 'Sketch. 

all is alter’4 with me, save this hearty 
Wnich still, in spite of this dread men^ war, 

Eises transcendent from the shocks of fate. 

And (as an eagle perch'd upon a crag 
Looks fearless on the world below) remains 
In love, in constancy, in faitli, the same! 

Angela. There was a happy time, my Conradj^ when 
Angela's presence would‘have mven hope I 
How changed you are! *twas but a yesterday 
When those dear arms were circled round my form ; 

And, as you clasp'd me to your fervent breast. 

You swore that hope should never wane, whilst life 
And love could spur you on in glory's path- 
But now mv words unhecdfully are heard, • 

E’en thougn Angela bids thee live. 

Con. Cease, cease 

To look unkindly on me ivith those eyes. 

Which I have worship'd long and tenderly. 

But view these hands; see how these fetters gall; 

1 cannot clasp thee now! 

Angela. Despair not! 

Spalatro can unmanacle those hands. 

And I will set thee loose. 1 have the means. 

Nay, do not look so wildly on my face: 

You seem to hate me. 1 had thought love's bonds 
Were firmer than these chains. How you tremble! 

Con. Angela, answer me—whence comes this power ? 

To save thy lover sure thou hast not sinn'd? 

Life then would blast me as tby truth would bless. 

No! thou canst not. 1 pray thee, pardon me! 

But mark, Angela ; if thou wert to die. 

And I to live for ever, thy dear name 
Should feed my grief and 'tend my memory. 

As the life-blo^ that circles round my heart: 

But, if dishonor'd by another's lust. 

Thy name alone would generate despair. 

And bring, unto ray phantom-peopled eye. 

Beautiful shapes of former happinef^. 

To haunt me with the dreams of fancied bliss. 

Made bitter by Uie agony of thought; 

Then, waking to that cold reality 
No pomp can hide, no splendor dissipate. 

My soul would curse thee, though my lips refused. 

Angela. Oh! do not paip me by those dreadful looks. 

Spalatro hath procured mine entrance here. 

And he is worthy of the highest trust. 

Let me unchain those hands, and set thee free. 

But hark! that groan, that stifled cry of help! 

The tyrant vOmes! Spalatro's life has fled. 

To satiate die wrath of that fell fiend! , 

[The door is violently flung dn^ enters with 

his sword crimsqned with plocd^ ,. / 

Man. Ha!. is it so ?—two doves, iu sucih a cage, ^ 

Were meet and fitting company, .methiukai) , , . 

To Join yon slave who dared to beard bis lord ! 

This reelang sword hath but begun its work: 

It longs to quaff whole streams; and 1 intend 
Its hope shall not be vain.—Have at thy heart! 

IAngei.a grasps a concealed dagger^ and places herself before 
CoyaAU. 
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Angela. Stir but a step, thou monster! and I *11 plunge 
This deadly Weapon in thy callous heart. ' ^ 

Glare on with those ted, aemon eyes, glare on 
Till thine own fire consumes thee—thou shalt not harm 
A single hair of him thou ever quaiFst, 

E'en with thy minions at th^ bade, to face 
With hands unmanacled, with weapons arm’d! 

Gaze on, and glote thy fill; for, if thou stir 
A single step, that movement is thy last, 

Though witn my life I purchase this revenge! 

Con. Give me the dagger, l ean wield it best. 

[Cb.NKAb receives the dagger; An fainting, falls before him. 
Now, fell demon, e'en with this prison’d hand 
1 '11 pierce thiive heart. Ay, tremble as thou wilt; 

Shake till thy base nerves arc scorch'd with agony; 

I dare thee to thy murderous purposes. 

Man. Shield, oh shield me from that dreaded shade! save. 

Oh save me, heaven! turn, turn those eyes away— 

Mercy! mercy I t will not harm thy son. 

See how those hlood-shot orhs are fix'd on me, 

Flaming with deep revenge! Save me, Conrad! 

Eternal fires are glowing in my soul, 

Kindled by those eyes! 1 did not strike thee; 

Ihit oh! I heard thy groans, and scoff*d at them ! 

Avaunt, dread shade! leave me to my fate! pardon- 

J will repent me of my heinous crimes,— 

I will attempt to pray for thy repose,— 

A thousand masses shall be daily sung 
If thou wilt leave me. Whither can I fly ? 

Sec, see! it comes to pierce me ivitb its ire- 

Aly heart is rending, and my blood is flame, 

That overwhelms my dark and struggling soul! 

My brain is burning, and my lips are parch'd!. 

The tendons of my life arc shriveling up! 

1 cannot bear these pangs! My soul shall fly! 

Thus will it loose! [lie stabs himself, and falls. 

Now, do thy worst! 

Thou merciless and unforgiving sprite! 

Thou canst not haunt me long—'tis bliss to die. 

The fire seems quench'd within me; but mine eyes 

eSrow dim—I—I—sink for ever—oh!- [Ih dies. 

Con. Can this be real—or a flitting dream? 

Look up, Angela! dearest, wake thee from 
That trance of sweet forgetfulness!—Arise! 

Thy God now strikes the murderer in his pride, 

And smites him in the den of crime. Awake! 

Alas, she hears not! Heaven hath snatch'd her hence; 

Her love for me hath proved her being's bane. 

There is but one way left to meet again ; 

Earth hath no charms for nie. Thou wast the flower 
Of my young life, the perfume of my soul! 

Thus, by that dagger which thy dear hands clasp'd. 

With mof*e than woipan’s might, in my defence. 

Will I now join thee in the sleep of death! 

[He stabs hirnsclf, and dies. 
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HAKELWOOD HALL ; A VXLLAG^ D&AMA» 
BY ROBl^Y BL<^HFtELB. 1823. 

this pelf^tsug^t bafrd emei^ged 
from the obscurity of a mechanic station, 
and excited general aj^lause by his 
Farmer'S'Bdy, we were not slowin doing 
justice to his merit ; and even now, when 
the abdhieig^ which he displayed in his 
youth appear to be on the decline, we 
are ready to treat him with'that candor, 
and pay him that respect, whidi his un¬ 
assuming character and private worth 
demand. We apprehend that he is in a 
state of poverty; and this forma an ad¬ 
ditional reason for critical lenity. 

Hazelwood Hall is a slight sketch, not 
intended for theatrical representation. 
The dramatis personae are a country 
'squire, a baronet's widowand her daugh.- 
ter, a scheming carpenter and his lovor 
sick son, a captain who has retired fn»n 
the service, and other characters .con¬ 
nected with the country. Love is the 
leading subject, and marriage is the re¬ 
sult. The author does not pretend to 
the observance of the dramatic unities, 
or the study of stage effect: he has 
merely endeavoured to produce an enter¬ 
taining and moral piece. Some parts of 
the drogue may be thought frivolous 
and unmeaning; but the drama, upon 
the whole, is amusing. 

We extract the following songs, which, 
if not in the first sMe of .excellence, 
pleasingly recommend domestic virtues. 

* Here firet 1 met the lovely maid. 

When Hope wts young, and dared not soar; 
And round my heart a flame ban play’d, 

That binds me to these shades the more. 

TouchM by the breeze, with naceful swing, 
The tow’rmg branches mingling play. 

When the sap dances up in spring. 

And when their autumn leaves decay. ' 

AVhat joys may rural coUqtierors prove, 
front ihC dreadful confliCt'’8 rOar! 

I Ve resdied her, the maid I love;' . 

Dear shades, 1 prize you still dt^ ihore !* 

^ Lovely Truth 1 thy steady eye ^ 
Can strike the villain's heart witK abasoef ^ 
When Modesty, thyArm sUy,,, 

Without a word, . 

Her angel luow uprears 1 , ^ . 

Her sin^e glapcQ, wneojhpu art by,. 

Is spear and shidd,—thtf foe must fly; ;^ 
Or crouch to hu^ aild tnodesty, ’ ^ 

To woman’s scorn or tears!’ 

« Thus thinks the tmv’lar jouin^g ' 

Where mountains rise sublime ' ' 


What but scenea the heart cun fill, 

MHiat yon'^fr hm ? 

*-A m^^Ql 

What can ekCeed the bf p0#er ? 

That joy whkh eonif&rtuir prove ' 

In seepbred rule>^w{faare{aHimtiit eow’r; * ^ 
What can cseoei^Aaturiidltfibg hmirF 
, Why, peace-r-and . 

ilfor. Now my n 0 %ffgi;estdbfif^ . 

ypm duty • 

And every cowslip |ii your gladee 
Shall its head' to beauty. 

J^mma. ViUagaz^ awijy iri& ca^! 

Fasnion^^ her! 

FoUip ^d ^'s4;Fc can [mare. 

For peace, and love, aodl^nor. 
[T/iC sonnet o/ieUs at a distance. 

, CHOEUS. ' 

Ring the bells sndban&h jsormw,. 

Joy and sunshine come tOH'hionow. 

Jdel. The wh^of fortune whirls around, 
To bring us grief or idea^pr^; 
But I the girl of girls have found- 7 - 
A % for rank and treasure 1 

Mary. Mine’s the double prize, at last, 

And double raptures move.me— 
A father’s arms to hold me fast:— 
An honest man to .love me I . 


SHOET CRITTCA1> NOTICES OJ. NEW 

puoLi, cations. 

Travels in Ireland, in 1822, hy Tlio^ 
mas Reid. —^Vhen population is exces¬ 
sive, the support of life becomes exceed¬ 
ingly difficult; and this appears to be the 
chief cause of the disturbancesin Ireland. 
Extreme poverty drives peopleto d^pair; 
and, when obvious inisgovernineiit is 
added to neglect, it is, no wonder th^t 
commotions arise. The Irish'are hea¬ 
vily taxed for^the support ofa rapadous 
govcinment and Of' abt^ffk prbprietors; 
and there are Ho j^rddhkl pobr-faties' to 
compensate tiro MriHiiOf general employ¬ 
ment. Ifthl^nobtliYymld^g^trVWc^ld 
regidafbra OOtisidO^ahld^paWOf the*^ear 
on thrir^e6tati^;-d»^bxts«$ii^'eylls would 
be remedied, or at laas^grOatlydlldylated; 
for (says Mr. Reid) ^e estate of the 

vocal anxl^oai miwiFyin^asj^ that 
eomot portnm^w itj>«Vlob|g^prqprietor’s 
rimeisiapeilf^fiflmiiA. be true, 

th^^tinimtsc^ th&T^roiatfet'pajr higher 
rGn^'sahaw^:t}Kise‘ibfn'tlro nci^bouring 
gently^ if>imy j^getnent can be 
form^.filom <thOir appeamnce, they are 
much ^betfer ablo ta pay t&em.* 
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An elemmtas^ Qmrsc ’of Oymw^ic 

Exercises,^ devdope and 

prove the pkjfmal Poteers of Mans % 
P. M Clias^^ln tihese ^pi^ng times of 
a wofk of thn nature can acarcely 
fail to meet with tliat attendoR which the 
subject undoubtedly merits, since every 
descripdon of exerdse, connected with 
manly hakdihbbd or ebumg^Us exdta- 
tion, calls for public eneburagement— 
A 'sound miha in a sound body* was 
well pronounced by Locke to be the 
greatest of human blesdngs; and, 
often as the w6rds have beeii qjuoted, no 
parent of a faihily, who thinks justly on 
the subject, can deem the advice they 
imply imj^rtinent or mistimed, and we 
consider this work as one of the happiest 
comments upon it that ever appeared.— 
Not only every school, but every private 
family, ought to possess this work, that 
the pupils may attain that strength of 
frame, gracefulness of motion, energy, 
activity, and pliability of limb, i^hich 
can only be acquired by the exercises 
here recommended, and which may be 
pursued without detriment to any other 
study, as, in fact, they are the proper 
sports of youth—the manly recreations 
of the emulous and animated. The 
plates which accompany and explain the 
text are executed with neatness and 
ability. 

French and English Extracts^ in two 
Parts, for the Use if Pupils learning ci* 
therLanguages by,Mrs,Martin.^ vole. 
—Learners will find great advantagein 
these volumes, in which the difficulties 
of the French idiom are well explained. 
They consist of extracts from various 
authors (principally Madame de Se- 
vignb), purified from passages which are 
improper for children, and may, alto¬ 
gether, be esteemed a very pleasing as 
well as instructive work* It is dedicated 
to the countess of Seflon, whose amiable 
and accomplished daughters were edu¬ 
cated by the authoress. 

Iniegf^y, a Tale, by Mrs, Hoflmd* 
^This is one eH a class of books emi¬ 
nently pleasing and useful—'the moral 
tale; differing from the novel in its fewer 
characters and Ampler 6tory> and per¬ 
haps still more in its better purpose. 
To inculcate important truth by in¬ 
teresting fiction IB indeed a bign and 
honorable ol^ect; and we know few 
writers by whom it has been more 

VOL. IV. 


effi.^tiyely attainedthanhy Mrs. llofiand, 
the well-known authoress of the Son of a 
fsenius. Thoogh cbiefiy celebrated for 
har children's btwks, especially the above- 
mentioned remarkableiittle volume, this 
lady has proved, in the Tales of the 
Priory ancl Tales of the Manor, that her' 
talent docs not desert her> when she 
writes for those more critical though 
not perhaps juster judges^ men and wo¬ 
men. Our fair author has indeed se¬ 
veral first-xate qualifications for this de¬ 
partment of literature. Betide being an 
admirable story-teller, she is a great 
mistressof the pathetic, and goes straight 
to the heart through the medium of bur 
best and kindliest feelings. Her homely 
scenes particularly (for she shines mdst 
in humble life) are full of power and 
reality. No one excels her in what 
painters call the truth of the touch. She 
is also perfectly free from the do-me- 
good air which pervades so many well- 
meaning writers, and spoils so many well- 
intentioned books. Instead of fright¬ 
ening the young and the gay from her 
pages by prosy lectures or sententious 
precepts, she brings her moral home to 
men’s bosoms by the natural working of 
the story, and makes her readers preach 
to themselves—the most useful and en¬ 
during of all sermons! There must un¬ 
doubtedly be great skill in all this, al¬ 
though Mrs. Hofiand possesses that per¬ 
fection of art, the appearance of artless- 
ness. Perhaps she may even owe some¬ 
thing of this peculiar charm to her sin¬ 
gularly careless and colloquial style, 
which more resembles the fluent con¬ 
versation of an imaginative woman than 
the pointed precision of a written and 
printed book in these critical days. Any 
one of her Talcs might have told 
in a winter evening by the fireside, with¬ 
out exciting the slightest suspicion that 
it had undergone tlie dippings and par¬ 
ings of authorship. Indeed, it is evi¬ 
dent that they are composed with a fa¬ 
cility and rapidity almost equal to that 
of cidinary discourse. The persons of 
her story have all the glow and vigor of 
fresh conceptions; her very thoughts 
have the bloom on them.—The present 
tale* comprehends an account of the se¬ 
vere and varied trials of a young and 
gentle woman, who stands the ordeal 
with the firmness and constancy of a 
martyr, and is at last rewarded for all 
her sufferings by fortune and by love. It 
is deeply interesting. 

3 H 
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'fi» tibuntry.'tihe fine arts 

although the zeal 
of tll^.thltivators niay occasionally'cle- 
ottnV*' TThe artiste who lately displayed, 
tibw 'talt'nts at the gk^d rnettopolitan 
ekWbitibn still continue their labters/in 
the hope both of fame and etuolutnent; 
dadj in all probabdity, even tho honorary 
contributors arie hot idlew So Mahy pieces 
were rejected for want of roomy that it is 
said tone the intention of the directors 
of that establishment to gratify the public 
^th two exhibitions in the ensuing year^ 
one at the usual time^ and the otlier in 
the autumn. The second^ wo thinks 
will be less attractive than the first; 
but both^ wc doubt not^ will meet with 
encouragement. 

The mends of the polite arts have 
lately had various opportunities of gra¬ 
tifying their taste by inspection aiid pur¬ 
chase. llio sale of Mr, Watson l^ylor’s 
pictures excited a great sensation; and 
the rooms of Mr. Christie; who officiated. 
on that occasion^ were never more re¬ 
spectably filled or more ovcrflowingly 
thronged. After a number of pieces, 
both by foreign and native artists (but 
chiefly the former), had been sold for 
less than one hundred pounds each, a 
pretty view in Italy by Vandcr-Ulft was 
sold for H7 pounds, and a heath scene 
by Ruysdael for 210 pounds. Four 
beautiful cabinet pictures, by' David 
Teniers, representing the Four Seasons, 
were {^hrehased by Mr. Secretary Peel 
for' 189 pounds. A spirited contest arose 
for the possession of a portrait of Dr. 
Johnson, painted for Mr. Thrale by sir 
jbshua Reynolds; and major Thwaites 
could not obtain it for less than 470 gui¬ 
neas. Vandyke's portrait of the wife of 
the painter Dc Vos produced 557 pounds, 
alid, ior the playful Lioness of Rubens, 
310 guineas were Ofiered and accepted. 
Guido’s Magdalen accosted by an infant 
Angel was sold for the same sum. Mr. 
Peel was deemed fortunate in procuring, 
for390 guineas, Vaiidevelde’s Calm, with 
a frigate at andior and other vessels. 
This is a highly-finiriied piece, the sky 
is clear and brQliant, the vessels 
gantly ffisposed, and the water is finely 
represented. A fruit-piece and a vase 
of flowers by Van Huysutn, wane trans¬ 
ferred to ^rl Grosyenor for 51Q guineas; 
the Interior of a St 9 .bl 0 ,ai^ the Bank of 
a River, each widi figures, by Wouver- 
mans, produced respectively 530 and 085 


gUiAeaS* Guklo’s ^'AsSUfi^iloA^ of * tlie 
Virgin, wbfdh fbiWiwly'decorated- the 
cathedTal of-Sevfltej widulrawn, 

because no adeqtmte'l^^e was ofibred 
for it.' ’ ' ' ■■ 

As we’ do not think it necessary to 
parrieularise all the beautiestins col- 
fectmn, weshall only inention afew of 
the rest with ,tha prices. The ^rtrait 
of Mlte.Hdddns; as the Tra^c Mnae, 
the> finest of all sk Joshua's paintings, 
tempted earl GrosVOnory Ofter a variety 
of biddings, to offer 1750^ guineas ; and 
no one then ventured tO opoose his lcml- 
ship's pretenriohs." The highest price 
that was given at the sale Was for the 
Vision of St. Jerome, by Parraegiano, 
which was purcliased for the British In¬ 
stitution for 3050 guineas. 

Ann* Carracci.-^t* John seateil, in a 
landscape, his body supported on his ri^t 
ann,'Wmie with the left he is pointing 
to the Saviour in the distance.^—68/. 

Andrea del Sarto. —The Virgin seated 
with the infant on her lap, and the young 
St. John beside her.—320/. 5 j. 

Vau'-der- Werjf, —Portrait of himself, 
in an oval.—105/. 

Murillo, —Portrait of Justino Neve, a 
canon of Seville, seated in a chair, with 
a favorite dog at his feet.—955/. lOs. 

Nic, Poussin. —St. Paul cauf^it uj) into 
the Third Heaven.—320/. 6s, 

Guido, —^'Ihe Martyrdom of St. Apol- 
lonia, on copper.—420/. 

Hohhima, —A grand upright Liind- 
scape, with a water-mill, cottages, and a 
transparent sheet of water, and figures in 
a forest scene, which Is illumined by a 
fine effect of light in the centre.—997/. 
10s. 

Ditto. —A Forest Scene, with a road 
passing through a village, of which tho 
church appears in the distance. Peasants 
are reposing near a pOol^ in the front 
ground.—840/. ' - . 

Domenichino .— St. Jerome with An¬ 
gels.—110/. 6s. 

JRemArowd/.—The Landscaj^ with a 
coach. In the centre of the picture is a 
chateau with a draw-bridge in a lake.— 
i^7/. 10s. 

P. Potter. —A Bull and two Cows, in 
a Landscape. The eye of the bull is fixed 
OA tbe i9(^tori thp counte^^ce is 
parricidf^ysiuiipaited. .,Oii;a,palin^, be¬ 
neath a willow 1^, on tiie rig^t, Is the 
name of the painter;^ Pme/us Poiter^f. 
1647.—1270/. lOir. 
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Rubens ,—The Grand Landecape with 
a Rainbow; one of a pair, whim were 
form^lji^diatinguislied^Nmaments of, the 
Balbi< palacoi at Genoa* The aulgect re- 
preaonta a*'party of peasants returning 
fFoni hap?estiWork,;Soon after a ^wer^ 
and various others engaged in farming 
omploymenttk Aigroupof eattle water¬ 
ing, abrpod.of; dueks hiurying to a 
podj w nottonly most boldly deigned, 
but display all the magic,of Rubens’ 
pencil. A mass of wood on the right forms 
a perspective^^ which is lost in a delight¬ 
ful <U 8 tant landscape. .A rainliow, with 
a grand sweep, unites tlie coloring of the 
whole in the richest harmony-—2730/. 

The pictures formerly belonging to 
Mr. Garrick were not very numerous; 
but the excellence of some of the num¬ 
ber Qccasioiied a brisk competition among 
the gentlemen who attended tlie sale. 
The lot whicli excited Uie greatest in¬ 
terest consisted of four pieces by Ho¬ 
garth, called the Election Pictures,—the 
Canvas, the Poll, the Chairing, and the 
Election Feast. The first bidding for 
the set was SOO guineas; and that sum 
might perhaps be as much as the painter 
originally received for them; but the 
price gradually advanced to 1650 guineas, 
wliicb Mr. Soane, the architect, offered 
for tliem. An other picture by the same 
artist was sold for only 70 guineas. The 
subject is, ^ Garrick seated at a table, 
composing bis prologue to Taste, and 
Mrs. Garrick behind, interrupting him.’ 
It is certainly a inece of considerable 
merit. In the portrait of Garrick in 
this picture, as well as in others by Rey¬ 
nolds, Zofilmi) &C. we observe an ex¬ 
treme vivacity of expression and variabi¬ 
lity of feature. Each feature seems not 
only ready, but, we might almost say 
without^exaggeration, anxious to be called 
ip to play by the mind. Perhaps we 
cannot, better convey an id^ of the 
pequU^ity of his qouptenance, than by 
repeating an observation which foUfrom 


agcntjeuian in the room—namely, * It 
inakes one believe all that is said of him.* 

The pictures of Mr. 
vison, ,pve occasion .for^ pother aalc> 
which> however, wasless attractive. r 
was so eager to encoura^ British talent, 
that no foreign productions wenj, admit¬ 
ted into his gallery ; and, ,ih addUicu to 
such pictures as had already acquire^! . 90 - 
lebrity, he employetl several artiste' in 
the delineation of various subjects con¬ 
nected with the history of England. 
Some of these pieces, though not desti¬ 
tute of merit, wore not honored even 
with a single bidding, and others were 
sold at a low rate; but there \y.erq three 
which produced, respectively, 500, l(J 6 o, 
and 2000 guineas. Those were, , the 
Neat-herd's wife rebuking the disguised 
king Alfred for negligence, by Wilkie,— 
the Death of the earl of Chatham, by 
Copley,—and the Interview between the 
arcbbiriiop of Canterbury and the inal- 
content barons in die reign of John, 
by Devis. The fi^re of Alfred is well 
painted; but there is iiotbiiig in bis coun¬ 
tenance which would induce the spec¬ 
tator to supiiose that be was a remark¬ 
able man. The other figures are well 
conceived and have great expression; 
and the artist has given his own likeness 
to a young peasant in the groupc. 

The models, busts, statues, and pic¬ 
tures, left by Nollckens, have also been 
sold by auction. Some antiques were 
among the number,—^namely, a figure 
of Minerva, with its deficiencies sup¬ 
plied, for which the duke of Newcastle 
gave 155 guineas,—a bust of Coiuipoc^us, 
perfect, wMcli produced 320 guineas, 
—^fine busts of Mercury, &c. For th® 
bust of Charles Fox his friend. Mr. 
Byng gave lt5 guineas; but, for two 
busts of Sterne, both by Nollckens, 
smaller sums were given. A fiine statue 
of VcmuB pouring ambrosia on her hair 
was sold for 231 poiuids. 


‘ Ttt 5 he# academy corttitows i*« ope- theCthof July ; , ami some of tl^n so 
ratiO]^i-but*hot witii that cpiiit which far testified their proficiency, as to be 
wase3tte6tedi»atf4t8efehte1^'labo»^to^ thought by tlie professors worthy, of 
a wanu of coniMete patronage A private commendatioiii* The concert was of 
examination of the pupils took plato on both' kinds, and the pieces were well 
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fAt tbeckMSQof thiQ probationaery 
{wiiiiO0^ Iieopold distributed the 
yeung Mudie and Miss 
Cb^l^l)0r4 fbr their penbrroaBees on the 
Blmove and Lueas, for 
thie^jS^cdiTi aud viohmcello, the Misses 
Jay .apd , Mor^n £9 f < U)c harp^ Miss 
singu^ Miss Fostet fbr har** 
loaony^i&c. ; . 

V, Among the late public concerts^ those 
of,. (Jramer, Moscheles^ and^ Mrs^ Sal« 
mon^ were the most striking. ‘ Th^ ad^ 
inirers of dne playing were ddi^ted 
with that trial ot alall, thatjcoliiston fhid 
comparison, which called fcwrth all the 
powers of those two pianists and .of Kalk** 
Inrenner ; and Mrs* Salmon,* in addition 
t^her vocaLattractions, brought forward 
signor. Oarria, who gave a redtativ^ and 
air of ,his own comp^tion, while Vimep* 
cati played on the mandolin with sur* 
prisii^ eilect^ 

The Concert which enlivened the 
.Cmmrodorion meeting, at the Free-* 
Masons’ tavern, ought not to pass with¬ 
out notice. ^ The place (says a jour¬ 
nalist) was not so appropriate as a grove 
Druid oaks ; but still there were some 
national features, wliich gave an uncom¬ 
mon degree of interest to the scene. 


About''hundred persons* of both 
sexea fttldd tho mom j and a physiogno¬ 
mist perhapsovenaphnniolo^st^ might 
have indulged laradyin speculation upon 
Cdticfaces and »ttliBadods^'Th& Wmsh 
coafitenance HI very/distinetly^ marked 
said separated ifkem the^ Bnghm;(hut it 
is not (sad effect Qf^iMxtumi) ptii>eand 
single* On the eontwy,'there sire two 
piomiuent cSsis whtdi seem to indicate 
dtfiPerent races’9‘in pnOi ihe Imw fe pro^ 
jesting, the nose small tnid apfwoachihg 
theOrecion,. and rife Outlinb sho#t and 
drm ; in thb other, thefonriieail retreats, 
the noseisdargo, prDminent,«and ildshy, 
and the expreesioii is the reverse of feik 
eiblc. Bhth these' varieties filled the 
hall; and many pretty feces did honor 
to the female beauty of Walesa .There 
were sir Watkin WyUn, lord Dynevor, 
and lord Kenyon, distributing premiutns 
and listening to harps. The latter pos¬ 
sessed a great deal of character, and the 
Pentiilion singing was a curious treat.^— 
The singer, in this case, is supposed to 
be acquainted with the twenty-four mea¬ 
sures, and he strikes in- with the hai^r, 
who is at liberty to change the aur as 
often as he thinks proper* 


mrama. 


THE king's theatre. 

'How fertile is the talent of Rossini! 
He pours out hew compositions ad /i- 
hH^m, and amuses and enlivens'his au- 
ditms, if he does hot electrify and en- 
raptiire them. Senrible of his influence 
over the votaries of music, Madame de 
Bcms broughf fprWard for her benefit 
ai new '^ro imj^a composed by him, 
caSM M/iHlda i Corrbdino. TbeKteraty 
part of thir performance is not very ably 
executed, and the plot is ill-constructed; 
but it leads, to the triumph of love, and 
that is a^satifidactory result. Garcia, who 
personat^ thts hen^ acted and sang with 
reelingahd'spirit. ^ Madame Vestris, who 
represented a male lover, did justice ib 
her character: The heroine and a rival 
countess (Caradbri) contended both for 
iofve and fame. A very pleasing air in 
the fifth acexie. Ah perc;fe,hsda fine horn 
accompanftnbht; -a*' qh^tettb^ ih the 
eighth scenb, was highly applauded; 
and a sesrtetfeo, nbar the of the first 


act, may be comraendtd for itssdentifie 
merit. . 

THE UAY-MARKET THEATRE. 

The two major theatres havMg closed 
their long season, this house' not only 
enjoys the benefit of a transfer of ^ver^ 
players from those cstahlishmetits, hut 
has also in general a more ndmcrdhi^ 
audience. ^ ' 

An ' operatic combd/ has" belm pro^ 
*ddced,'witI£iKe attractive t^tlb of 
hearis and Wives, ‘ The plotj ;yriiich is 
not very, complicated, though it thrns 
ihspfiiecfe^ee upbri erb^ phrtfesb^, hidy 
thus bp sfel^d.". Admiral Fmnl^ir ii£ 
tends, his fflebe I^iira 8hia;n|inUl:^ 
Charles; but his scheme fs ebUn- 
terafted by ‘ the repngn^tieb ‘b¥ bdih. 
Gharlee hks privately irfimed' Buj^ehia, 
and Laura has formed a bve bflMrWitn 
Sandford* Of course tlm two ofi^ders 
are afTatd'Of the did f^tl^Sh^s'wrath 
when H;he dfsooveryaliail he mado,^and 
are dhefeked at the idea of ritock^ eadi 
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other. An under story introduoeff Gur<- 
tis^ Sandford's valet; the widow Bdl» 
an innkeeper at Southampton^ where 
the scene < is laid; Suaaii> her ctiamber*- 
maid;> and Billy Lackaday^.a fhutidliiig^ 
or fondling as>)ie styles himselt> brought 
up in the tiouse/ and acting the part ^ a 
mon^l wai teTi Billy is^ a sentim^tal^ 
ist of the most,ignorant and vulgar cast. 
He reads noyels^ and affects the heroic 
as well as the amatory and pathetic. He 
falls in love with Eugenia^ who is dis- 
gi^cd as Mrs. niece in ordar to 

win the affections of the admiral, and 
he slights his former sweetheart, Susan> 
who persecutes him for bre^h of pro¬ 
mise and abandoned vows. These em¬ 
barrassments do not keep the audience 
long in suspensie, and it may readily be 
surmised' mat the denoiiemekt unites 
Laura and Sandford, sanctionsthe Union 
of Eugenia and Charles, consigns Billy 
to: Susan, and links (dd Curtis (who is 
discovered to be the foundling's father) 
to Mrs. Bell. 

Liston, in Billy, is irresistibly ludi¬ 
crous ; and whether he protests against 
being treated as a minertil servant, or 
makes love to Eugenia, or affects the ro¬ 
mantic, or repels the fontl t^usan, or 
chants his own melancholy ditty, he 
highly contributes in every sceno to the 
support of the piece. Terry's excellence 
in the gouty old admiral, is another of 
its main props; and Uiough Vining has 
not the case and elasticity of Jones, he 
bustles through the part of Charles with 
vivacity and spirit. Madame Vestris 
sustains the character of Laura in an in¬ 
teresting manner, and pleases every 
hearer by ^ song of courtship. Miss 
Chester, as Eugenia, is also seen to great 
advantage; and the landlady and her 
cltanibermaid meet with lively rgire- 
senitatives in Mrs. C. Jones and Miss 
Love. 

Mr. T. Cooke and three other com¬ 
posers have.uuited thfs^ talents on this 
QpcapioijL, ha-ye produced pretty, if 
n^t cxctJleUt.nwisic; but they did not 
to own taste or jskill for the 
ov^ure^ Whjeh consists of a fine selection 
fromMetsifaft. author of the play 
is, Mr. lienhey, wlw.may reasonajdy ex- 
ppQt^rfroui the Jayor which it has already 
experiopfcd^^that itw frequently. 

I? ^' r ^ 

; . ’ ' THx V^OLISH.OPERA HOUSE. 

Newiy decorated' and improved in the 
interior, this bouse was ro-opened on the 


1st of July, \dth the Swing-^Bridge, a 
meld^dramatio piece, borrowed trough 
a French medium IVom the German. In 
the original & count is rendert^d Jealous 
of his wife by the arts of liis castellan, 
while the page, who is the supposed 
lover of ^ the countess, is in fact ena¬ 
moured of bis niece. The stratagems by 
which this jealousy is excited are ,hor-> 
rowed from Othello^ and a portion of 
the'dialogue is from the same source. 
At length the count sends his page to 
the forges, having previously g^vett an 
order tliat whoever comes ana asks ^ Are 
the count’s orders fulfilled?' is to be 
flung into the boiling metal. The vil-« 
lain, who is not master of the secret^ 
goes impatiently to the forge, and; asking 
the fatal question, is himself flnhg into 
the molten iron, while thejpage is praying 
at a chapel by the way. In the Frenibh 
and English fdays, a swing-bridge is 
substituted for the forge, and the melo¬ 
dramatic lago Is drowned or dashed to 
pieces. 

The piece was well performed and fa¬ 
vorably received; yet it is not very in¬ 
teresting, though the music is pleasing. 
On the same evening, in the farce of 
Gretna-Green, Miss Kelly re-appeared 
as Betty FiniHn. She was greeted with 
apparent cordiality, and returned the 
compliment by gratifying the audience 
to the full extent of her power. She is, 
indeed, the life and ornament of this 
theatre. The revival of the Poor Soldier 
served to introduce two new candidates 
for metropolitan fame,—Miss Grenville, 
and Mr. William Chapman. The young 
lady ventured to appear in male attire^ 
as the hero of the farce ; but her de« 
mcanor was modest and decorous. She 
possesses such talents as may render her 
m the prom'ess of time a good actress and 
singer. Mr. Chapman attempted Mun*^ 
den’s old character, and, by grimace and 
droUery, rendered it amus^« The 
Norah of the evening was Miss Holds'^ 
way, whose person is ameeable, and 
whose talents promise welL 

On the revival of the Knight of Snow¬ 
don, Mr. Wallack sustained the part 
of Rodcric Dhu with uncommon force 
and spirit; and, in the farce of My Aunt, 
ho acted Dasliall in the most lively and 
effective style^ In the Marriage of Fi¬ 
garo, Miss Louisa Dance appeared for 
the first time. She ^s a good figure, 
and an expressive countenance ; but wo 
cani>ot speak eitiber of her acting or 
singing in terms of high panegyric. . 




'^ouNji dress of fine cambric^ with two broad'fiouhces of 'rf*iisHfi; Tii?hIy em¬ 
broidered; each flounce hcadm bv a letting-iii of bi^d 
mpsUa: the dress made high^ and finished at the throat bya 'trfjile tiiff of Urling's 
lace. Plain morning cap of net, ornamented with a'profmndn bt whitb'or jmc 
lavender-colored satin riband, and tied under the chin With the same.' 'Celestial 
hl\ie kid slippers or lialf boots. 

j 

BALLDAISSS. 

Frock of biJlle over white satin, or gros de N'aples^ Mth tvfo rows pf rich square 
pu&igs at tlie border of the frock, formed of white satin, lightly interspersed with 
fuU-bloiivn summer roses; the sleeves .short, and of white satin, with an ornament 
faUing over of net, finished by pointed blond. A simple row of pufiing^ ornaments 
the corsage round the bosom, supplying the place of a tucker. 'J'be liair arranged 
in'the newest Parisian style, with the braid or Apollo knot, very backward, and 
ci:QWiied with a bouquet of full blown summer roses. Ear pendants and necklace 
of large pearls. White satin shoes, and white kid gloves. 


, , MOKTHLY CALENDAB OF FASHION. 

The town cannot yet be called empty, 
but it is very visibly thinned of some of 
its gayest inhabitants: in about another 
fortnight we may expect to find the ac-* 
oustomed haunts of the higher orders of 
fashionables completely deserted; we 
have' eagerly caught the last view of 
these, and we perform the pleasing task 
of fej^rthig to out &ir patronesses some 
jicconnt of the newest articles of the 
Inilette. We must follow them with 
witchfid eje, and, in our next number, 
record then: costume at the summer re- 
eesdCS^ At present, we shall give the 
feHowing detail oflast modes in the 

Abibautiful travelling cloak has just 
beeii finished for a kdy of high rank, 
and ekme under our irfspection : it was 
o^a^s'de'Ndp^syot s bright violet oo^ 
lor, "watf* Very simply triTnmed> and lined 
thri^hOtti.with a rich white sarcenet. 
FeLisses of bright and delict summer 
colors are ve^ univem]^ and, at friendW 
dinner b^e8,eSp6(^yam€^1dnd^, 
supply theplsibe tf a nettiooatsof 

cambric dr India nkuslin, of the richest 
kind, iii flhe enibMde)^, and not un- 
usuaHy flopnera vri^^ lkee,' should be 
worn with pdisse ta 

made to fly open, it p most elegant 

costume, eswoially fiw the'^matronly 
belle. A pdisse also is worn, which is 
expected will be very ^eral this sum^ 
mer at the difi^ent wateting^|daCciS: it 


is of fine India muslin, worked in very 
small flowers, and is lined with some 
delicate color of a very light shade; it 
is trimmed with silk cordon, the color Of 
the lining, and down the sidos and round 
the border ornamented, and not very 
sparingly, with Brussels lace; the sleeves 
are rather full, and the manchcrons con¬ 
sist of points edged with fine narrow 
lace; a silk belt of corded riband, file 
color of the lining, fastens in front with 
a polished steal-buckle.^’White satin 
spencers are mhoh worn in carriages, 
particularly in those friendly dinner ex¬ 
cursions whidb take place so fiuquently 
in the country. Shawl handkerchiefs m 
white lacc, in beautiful patterns, are. ex¬ 
pected to be very general, as the weather 
gets warmer. < ^ *> M . . 

The bonnets are c£ mhite gros 
Napka^ ortumicntsd with iriaralmt fea^ 
there. Vilt^had’of Leghorn/ citoikpsd 
with field-iiswers/ ase ako^. iivmehuiin 
▼c^^ue ibr 

cairiagb, dxusS’tmWd^k'Afai^ 

Valois, whiter Chip icokired 

salhi; efbvmefl with whitS^plcostesj^ith^ 
colinr^'^’tips^ imich^ admuedl'.' The 
boititeta ocRii^de itt^the aamsihes^ 

ahape as Itet imontb; 
they aite<Wi^in lrbat,» ahd'placed'very 
bdokt^ard; ihor t at thejeaSs/ aWdarobnded 
off, ^statrshe tip. ^-Flowers featbess, 
as seem'eqjually' patronised 

by thevotemte of fawehs/gause trim¬ 
mings on atraw hats vseein inore m favor 




/ 
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than ribands: the bright lavender-grey 
gauao on white chip, in puffings,, 
delicate and beautiful enect: be'tw^n 
each puff, is a sprig of white lilac. 

Printed muslins i^tiU continue ta«be 
worn for deshabille, and home costume: 
the dress most in favor is, however^'^ a 
bi^ht }av«nd^-grey Jevantine,^ trimijO^ 
with three, rohlea^ in^ handsome 
toons: under,pachronlean is a very py* 
row flounce pf the.^ne material as me 
dress: the trimming of this dress is 
novel, and tyty elegant: the body is 
made in front ew. f^erhe, and the bust is 
trimmed round with a puffing of colored 
gauze, the same tint as the gown^ the 
mancherons are pucicered, and the puck- 
crings confined by Venetian straps; the 
wrists are ornaiUente<^ by indented 
squares, in the battlement style, and 
stiflened; so that they appear like the 
military gloves worn by knights errant. 
White now begins to he more general, 
as the summer has advanced. No kind 
of dress is better suited to the young, 
particularly in the rural scene. Ma¬ 
tronly ladies, however, still prefer sum¬ 
mer silks of slight sarcenet or levantine. 
The trimming on dresses continues to be 
light and appropriate to the season. A 
new kind of ornament at the border of 
a dress promises to be much in fa¬ 
vor : it coiisista of a full rouleau of satin, 
round which are entwined leaves shaped 
like those of the laurel. Muslin gowns 
of one color, with tliose of colored Italian 
crape, are tnuch in favor in half dress; 
they are worn over white cambric or 
ffros de Naples^ and are generally 
trimmed with a broad flounce, headed 
by a satin corkscrew rouleau. Rouleaux 
in festoons are much, admir^, as orna¬ 
ments on the borders of silk dresses; 
and numerous small flounces, put on in 
bias, are very prevalent on printed mus- 
Rn, and white dresses. . Tnree rows of 
triple flounces have also a good eflect on 
^ white muslin, set at equal distances. 
Btesses'of white mntiin gauzp, with cev 
lored satin stripes, look. best, with thcee 
mww of {lidPing rotea^ ^ 

partially worn, 
prevail most /whem made m raittbOWf^iiet. 
A new tiishsar ofliuixed^mte isjmufdi 
admired ; the elevated partita of chenille 
geatzb, ahd^^divers^ tbia othor parl;» 
which ii^of whtte.gauze with, i^nk flatin 
stripes. ^ ^Floynen and qrnamentalcoipbs 
are worn by the young at the baUstin the 
country j me hm presenting a mOss of 


depending from the comb. Dress hats 
::teore worn than turbans by married 
ladies; they are of fancy'Chip or satin, 
and are ornamented, though not very 
profusely, with feathers: on a transpa¬ 
rent hat of stiffened net and satin a i^l 
bouquet is preferred by many. The 
moirning caps tie under the chin 
broad, riband, generally coloured, to Ouit 
those worn wiui the dress. 

-The favorite articles in jewellery are 
rubies, turqiiois stones, emeralds, and 
mina nuova. Numerous rings'ate Worn, 
and these form tlie principal ornahients 
of value, except in grande costume. The 
bracelets are of gold, very broad, and 
richly wrought in filagree; 'Aey/are 
formed in festoons that hang just abbyo 
the lace ruffle, that now terminate the 
long sleeve. In half dress, when a Itidy 
is attired in white muslin, her girdle 
and bracelets are made of horse-hair, 
dyed scarlet, and worked into n<^t, 
mixed with small gold beads. 

The favorite colors for turbans and 
ribands are the. green of the young laurd 
leaf, pink, and lemon-color. For pe¬ 
lisses, silencers, and dresses, pink, prim- 
rose^^ marshmallow-blossom, andkven- 
der-grey. 

MODES PARISIEKMES. 

Velvet spencers, of delicate summer 
colors, have, in spite of tlie warm wea¬ 
ther, been sported by some y&j fashion¬ 
able ladies in Pans; they are orna¬ 
mented across the bust with a curiousan- 
tique kind of ornament, supplyii^. the 
place of Brandenburgs, and are formed 
of rouleaux of satin, laid on straight 
across: each rouleau is ornamented with • 
tufts of silk, and terminates by a codtie- 
shell of gros de Naples: the sleeves are 
tight to the arm, and the mancherons 
puckered out full, but confined by bands 
and oockle-flhdls, to answer the orna¬ 
ments acrote the bust. A fine muslin 
collar, ed^> with lace, falls, over the 
throat., .mlk mantles Ofs^portially worn, 
and shawls of white and m obek lace. 

• The hats of cotton .manufacture have 
nairow hrims^ and are placed very back¬ 
ward; the favorite oniament on these 
bats is a branch of oak, with acoma ' 
The strings are placed un^ the hat, 
and sare of gauze riband, with hranches 
of ^kpain^ on it; these tie in a large 
bow on one side. Carriage hats are of 
straw gauze, and are ornamented whh a 
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Although open chip is not a very 
pliant article^ yet a kina fichu, is made 
of it, which ornaments the hat behind^ 
and is brought forward to fasten before. 
Hats of rice straw are placed on one side, 
and are trimmeil with a triple row of 
ribands, forming a fan. Marabout fea¬ 
thers are also spread out like a fan. The 
hats are worn very wide. Leghorn bon¬ 
nets arc trimmed with very broad riband, 
and white veils are put on with them, 
in drapery; these veils are of figured 
gauze; tlie strings are placed under the 
hat, ahd are of broad satin riband; they 
are tied loose, and formed into a small 
bow, terminating at the girdle. Rice 
straw hats are ornamented witli ribands 
of figured gauze, in colors, with a large 
rosette of the same riband underneath: 
thehat is crowned by a half wreath of blue 
bells. Fancy straw bats, with the edge 
beautifully plaited, tic under the chin, 
on the right side, with broad ends of raw 
silk, cut in bias, the strings under the 
brim; the hat trimmed with white gauze, 
with a very large gauze rosette in front. 

Gowns for half dress are of colored 
sarcenet, made in the blouse style, and 
ennamented at the border with three 
rows of cocklc-shcU puffings, the man- 
cherons to correspond; long sleeves are 
made close to the arm, and the wrist 
is finished in the same style as the man- 
cherons. The favorite belts arc of silk 
ffolon^ about three shades darker than 
the color of the dress. Collars of mus« 
lin, richly embroidered, fall over liigh 
dresses at the throat; they belong to a 
habit-shirt, which is laid in small plaits. 
White dresses of Cyprus gauze, or of 
clear muslin, arc much worn; they have 
ten broad tucks, terminating above the 


knee, and the hem is trimmed with one 
row of lace, set on plain. Printed mus¬ 
lin dresses on colored grounds have the 
inappropriate appenflage of a velvet 
body, the color of the ground: this cor¬ 
sage is ornamented |in front en chm^rons 
of satin, with a falling double pelerine 
frill of fine muslin, trimmed wiUi lace; 
these gowns are trimmed with Several 
very narrow flounces. Short sleeves are 
full. White Barege silk dresses 
trimmed with narrow rouleaux of fire- 
color, and the waist omaiHiented in front, 
en dcml*chevrons, arc much admired. 
C'lear muslin dresses of rose, and other 
light colors, figured all over with little 
lamps, are in great request; they arc 
called dresses a In lampc mervcilleusc. 

Dress hats are worn at parties, with a 
plume of white feathers, each featlicr 
tipiMidby the eye of a peacock's feather ; 
this plume covers a part of the crown, 
and falls over the shoulder. The caps 
are trimmed with blond, and have broad 
lappets; diadems of honeysuckles, sweet 
peas, and syringoes, are the ornaments. 

We do not admire the French taste 
just now for diablerie: cn the new- 
invented fans^ little devils are painted 
in that way, that, turn the fan howso¬ 
ever they please, these little imps of 
darkness take so many different forms. 

Half boots are much in fashion, of a 
color strikingly different from that of the 
dress. 

Very broad fringes ornament the pa¬ 
rasols. 

The favorite colors for ribands are 
rose, mignonet-green, and lilac; for 
hats, pink, and Canary-yellow. For 
dresses and pelisses, a new yellow kind of 
brown, and red lilac. 


ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our poetical friends for their favors, which are not merely nu¬ 
merous, but super-abundant Man^ attempt poetry l^fore they can write decent 
prose, as the Druids communicated m verse that learning which was too recondite 
for humble prose* 

An ^Essay on Detraction* is trite and feeble; and, even if it had been writ¬ 
ten with great force and ability, it would not check that calumnious q^irit which 
is wmefiilly prevalent. 

Miss Aikin’s Memoirs of her lamented father wOI be noticed in our next 
number. 


The * Lines composed near the Grave of a Sister/ by W. H. L., are vague 
and incoherent; but the ' I'car-Drop of Pity’ seems to deserve admission. 

Clara asks, ^ Why have you not inserted my Remarks on the Manners of 
the Times?'—We answer, because a considerable portion is copied an old 
Magiuine, and the original parts are trifling and inapplicable. 

We are requested to take notice of tlie New Cantos Don JTuan; but, for 
an obvious reasem, wc decline that task. 
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WAXESrx ooi ntby fully up to the* njchan' mnt of a rural 

no VI ^ \cursioii m tht ‘ we ctest weather of tbiw 

svect siTSon I emoyed all this too. 

THE KUINFB WAN.ION.UO.rflE p|^ 

JuifF«,5tb-^Whataf«^l0wing,i?Iouoos uindm^^ through nanow lanes, undei 
<1 \y ^ Siunmcr in ite riclrtst prune, noto I ^ 111 *=*; a id bctwctn hedges garlanded 
m Its most sparkliiifl: brightness, little with woodbine -ml udd ro’bes, whilst 
white clouds d.ippliii< the (U(3p blue sky, the air was scented with the dehcious 
ind the suii, now partially veiled, and Irsgranoe of blossomed beans T enjoytd 
now bursting through them with an iq- it all,—^but, I I'clievc, my principal 
tuwty of light * it would not do to pl'^asure was dcTiVCfl from my companion 
walk tu*day, professedly to walk,—wt lieis'^lfc 

liotild botrignteued at uio veiy sound, Emily I. is a piison whom it 1^ a pri^ 
and ytt it is piobabk tliat w( may be iilegc to kno^ &hc ib quite like ft. 
biguded into a pretty long stroll Ixkore ireation of the older poets, and might 
we Klurn home. Wt are going to dnve* pass toi one of Shakspearc's 01 rietcher's 
to the old house at A , to sp'^nd the women Who Iiad stepped into life, just as 
morning under thi shade of thoi»c balmy tender, ah playful, as gentle, and os kind 
iiTB, and amonf:i^t those luxui lant rose<^ She is clever too, and has all the know* 
trees, and by the side of that brimming lege and accomplishimnts that a car 6 - 
Loddon river ^ Do not expect ua belbre fully •^conducted education, acting on a 
MX o'clock, dear mara i ’ Six at soop* nund of singular clearness and ductility, 
ibt*’ added my chaiining companion, matured and improved by the very best 
indoiFwedrovcinoiiroldobMSejdxRwn eomnany, can bestow But one never 
by our old mare, and with the hjitle {biQxs^ oi her acquuemeut& It is the 
boy, a sedrt of Sczllb, who talt^ t^ortni^ artless ch<iraeter, the bewiicb^ 

care Of the cHal^ audhpti^ and caw and ing sweetness of nianuer, the lul and 
* 0 trr Aaifibteen hniversal sympathy, the quick taste and 

My comradie m dj*s hon»cly caiupagfi the ardent foebng, that one loves in 
wab % y<^g^!a^W f Sjgh ajjd Si^y^ She h Irisb by birth, and bos 

higher wnWil no- iri perfection the melUng voice and soft 

velty of the tjupg^and heu)wn njktural coMrsa^ng aci^ent by whni her fair coun- 

ness Of^eHtriifetra^M*^{m or tStiae, tr^omen are distmf^uiehed. Moreover# 

gave an un&pealmhle enjoymentf ^he she ispictty-r-I khmk berb*auttfiil,ftnd 
daWeeft l*te o*d ip fend ftown «$ so do iU who have heard as wtU so seen 
'^he got laniibed f<jr mv her,—but pretty, very pretty, all the 

glee, lilrt k —Lfeiy hmelf foma worldinust confesi^, and perhaps tbirt is 

not hhve ‘heeW Ytiote 'She distinction more ctiMawc, bpea^ less 

praised the boi sc. and (h( d^mr, fttia |!(ie envied, than the ^ p^lwy state’ of qeauty 
loads, hfrd the nrrv Hli \ nv hofsMr Ih r 1 u ftun s is of tin prittust kind,— 
\ I] i\ If 
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that ef which the chief character is 
^ youthfulness. A short but pleasing 
figure, all grace and symmetry; a fair, 
bmming face, beaming with intelligence 
and m)od-humor; the prettiest little feet 
and file whitest hands in the world,— 
such is the form of Emily I. Having 
lost her parents, she resides with her 
maternal grandmother, a venerable old 
lady, slightly shaken with the palsy; and 
when together (and they are so fondly 
attadied to each other that they are sel¬ 
dom parted) it is one of the loveliest 
omibinations of youth and age ever wit¬ 
nessed. There is no seeing them with¬ 
out feeling an increase of respect and 
affectionforboth grandmother and grand-^ 
daughter—always one of the tenderest 
and most beautitul of natural connexions 
—as Richardson knew when he made 
such ex^isite use of it in his matchless 
book. I fancy that grandmaraa Shirley 
must have been just such another vene¬ 
rable lady as Mrs. S., and our sweet Emily 
—Oh no! Harriet Byron is not half 
good enough for her! There is nothing 
Hke her in the whole seven volumes, ex¬ 
cept her young namesake Emily Jervois. 

-^But here we are at the bridge! Here 

we must alight! ^ This is the Loddon, 
Emily—the fine Loddon, the real * Si¬ 
mon Ihire/ That paltry brook which we 
passed yesterday was only a pretender. 

' You know that half the streams in these 
parts have the assurance to call them¬ 
selves the Loddon ; but this is the true 
Lodona. Is it not a beautiful river? 
rising level with its banks, so clear and 
ure and peaceful, giving back the ver- 
ant landscape and the bright blue sky, 
and bearing on its pellucid tide the 
snowy water-lily, the purest of flowers, 
which seems cniseled out of alabaster, 
and sits enthroned on its own cool leaves, 
looking chastity itself, like the lady in 
Comus. That queenly flower becomes 
the water, and so do the stately swans 
who are i^ing so majestically down the 
stream^, like those who 

* On St Mary’s lake 
Float double, swan and shadow.’ 

We must dismount here, and leave 
Henry to takebareof our equipage under 
the ahada of these trees, wniw we walk 
to the house :-^see, there it is! We 
must cross this stile, there is no other 
way now/ And, crossing die stile, we 
^ vr&e immediately in what had been a 
drive round asj^iidbue park, and still re¬ 


tained something of the character, 
though the park itself had long been 
broken into arable fields,—and in full 
view of tile great house, a beautiful 
structure of James the First's time, 
whose glassless windows and dilapidated 
doors form a mclapeholy contrast with 
the strength and entireness of the rich 
and massive front. The story of that 
ruin—^for such it is—yis always to me 
singularly aflecting: it is that of the 
depay of an, old and .distinguished fa- 
m4y, gradually reduced from the highest 
and station to actual poverty. 
Th^.npfuse and park, and a small estate 
around it, were entailed on a distant 
cQusin> ^nd could not be alienated; and 
the,late owner, the last of his name and 
lineage> after long struggling with debt 
and difficulty, farming liis own lands, 
and clinging to his beautiful home with 
a love of place almost as tenacious 
as that of the younger Foscari, was at 
last forced to abandon it, retired to a 
paltry lodging in a paltry town, and died 
there about twenty years ago, broken¬ 
hearted. His successor, hound by no 
ties of association to the spot, and rightly 
judging the residence to be mucli too 
large for the diminished estate, imme¬ 
diately sold the magnificent fixtures, 
and would have entirely taken down the 
house, if on making the attempt the 
masonry had not been found so solid, 
that tbe materials were not worth the 
labor. A great part, however, of one 
side is laid open, and the superb cham¬ 
bers, with their carving aod gilding, are 
exp^ed to the wind and rainr—sad me¬ 
morials of past grandeur I The grounds 
have been left in a mercifulncglect; the 
park indeed is broken up, and the lawn 
mown twice a year like a common hay- 
field ; but the shrubs are undestroyed, 
and have ^own into a magnificence of 
size, and wildness of beauty, such as we 
may imagine them to attain in thdr na¬ 
tive forests. Nothing can exceed thdr 
luxuriance, espdoally in the spring^ 
when the lilac and laburnum and double 
cberry put forth iheir gorgeous blos¬ 
soms. There is a sweet sadness in the 
sight of such floweriness amidst siich de- 
scuation; it seems the triumph of nature 
over the destructive power of man. The. 
whole place, in that season more parti¬ 
cularly, is full of a soft and soothing 
melanqholy, reminding me, I scarcely 
know why, of some of the descriptions 
of natural scenery in thenovdaof Char- 
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lotte Smithy which I read when a girl, 
and which perhaps for that reason hang 
on my memory. 

But here we are, in the smooth grassy 
ride, on the top of a steep turfy slope 
descending to the river, crowned with 
enormous firs, and limes of equal growth, 
looking across the winding waters into a 
sweet peaceful landscape of quiet mea¬ 
dows, shut in by distant woods. What a 
fragrance is in the air from the balmy 
fir-trees and the blossomed limes! Wliat 
an Intensity of odor! And what a mur¬ 
mur of bees in the lime-trees !—;What 
a coil those little winged people make 
over our heads! And what a pleasant 
sound it is!—the pleasantest of busy 
sounds, that which comes associated with 
all that is good and beautiful—industry 
and forecast, and sunshine and fiowers. 
Surely these lime-trees might itore a 
hundred hives; the very odor is of a sa¬ 
tiating richness,—honeyed as it were. 
Kniily exclaimed in admiration, as we 
stood under the deep, strong, leafy sha¬ 
llow, and still more when honeysuckles 
trailed their untrimmed profusion in our 
path, and roses (really trees) almost in¬ 
tercepted our passage. ^ On, Emily! far- 
tlier yet! Let me hold back the branches! 
There I force your way by that jasmine, 
—it will yield,—I will take care of this 
stubborn white rose bough .*—‘ Take 
care of yourself! Pray take care,* said 
my fairest friend— 7 ^ l)id I ever think of 
walking under the shadow of a white 
rose tree!—Oh what a shower of delicate 
leaves!—And what an exquisite fra¬ 
grance ! What rose is itV —^ Don't you 
know ? 'riiis most delicate of flowers— 
resembling in shape and in clustered pro¬ 
fusion the China rose—^but so pale and 
white and tender, and the petals thin 
and smooth as silk ?—Did you never see 
it before ? It is rare now, I believe, and 
seems rarer than it is, because it only 
blossoms in very hot summers;—^but 
this, Emily, is the musk rose—that very 
musk rose of which Titania talks, and 
which is worthy of Shakspeare and of 
her—Is it not ?—^No! do not smell to it 
—it is less sweet so than other roses:— 
but one cluster in a vase, or even that 
bunch in your bosom, will perfume a 
large room—as it does this summer air/ 
—^ Oh! we will take twenty clusters,’ 
said Emily' I wish grandmama were 
here !*—Echoing her wish, and well laden 
with musk-roses, planted perhaps in the 
days of Shakspeare, we reached the 
steps that led to a square summer-house 


or banouetiiig-room, overhanging tlw 
river: the under part was a boat-house, 
whose projecting roof (as well as the walls 
and the v^ top of the little .towerj was 
covered with ivy and woodbine, and sur¬ 
mounted by tufted barberries, bird- 
cherries, acacias, covered with their 
showy chains, and other pendent and 
flowering trees. Beyond ro^ two poplars 
of unrivaled magnitude, towering like 
stately columns over the dark.,tall firs, 
and ^ving a sort of pillared and archi¬ 
tectural grandeur to the scene. We were 
now dose to the mansion,—^but it looked 
sad and desolate, and the entrance, choked 
with brambles and nettles, seemed al¬ 
most to repel our steps. The summer- ' 
house, the beautiful summer-house, was 
free and open and inviting, commanding 
from the unglazed windows, which bung 
high above the water, a reach of the 
river terminated by a rustic mill. 

There wo sate, emptying our little 
basket of fruit and country cates, till 
Emily was seized with a desire of view¬ 
ing, Irom the other side of the Loddon, 
the scenery which had so much en¬ 
chanted her. ‘ I must,' she said, ^ take 
a sketch of the ivied boat-house, and of 
this sweet room, and this pleasant win¬ 
dow,—grandmama would never be able 
to walk from the road to see the place 
itself, but she must see its likeness.’—So 
forth we sallied, not forgetting the dear 
musk-roses. We had no way of reach¬ 
ing the desired spot but by retracing our 
steps a mile, during the heat of the hot¬ 
test hour of tho day, and then following 
the course of the riv-er to an equal di¬ 
stance on the other side; nor had we 
any materials for sketching, except the 
rumpled paper which h^d contained our 
repast, and a pencil without a point 
which I happened to have about me. 
But these smil difficulties are pleasures 
to gay and happy youth. Kegardless of 
su^ obstacles, the sweet Emily bounded 
on like a fawn, and I followed delighting 
in her delight. The sun went' in, and 
the walk was delicious; a reviving cool¬ 
ness seemed to breathe over the water, 
wafting the balmy scent of the firs and 
limes; we found a point of view em¬ 
bracing boat-house, the water, the 
poplars, and the mill, that might almost 
have brought WilliamHavell from India 
to draw them; the little straw fruit basket 
made a capital table, and refreshed and 
sharpened and pointed by our trusty 
lacquey's excellent knife (your coun¬ 
try boy is never without a good knife, it 
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is his prime treasure), the peucil lUd 
double duty;—in the skilful hands 
of Emily^ whose faithful and spirited 
sketc|i does equal justice to the scene 
and ^the artist^and then in the hum¬ 
bler Ofioe of attempting a faint transcript 
oi my own in^ressions in the following 
* sonnet:— 

4 was an hour of c.'duicst noon, a cUy 
Of ripest summer; o'er the deep blue bky 
Whits speckled clouds came sailing peace¬ 
fully, 

Half shrouding in a chequer’d veil the ray 
Ojt tile sim, too ardent else,—i#hat time wc lay 
By the smooth JLoddon, opposite tJie high 
Steep ^bank, which as a coronet gloriotiwy 
Wore its rich crest of firs and lime-trees, gay 
With their pale tassels { while from out a 
bower 

Of ivy (where those column’d poplars rear 
Their heads) the ruin’d boawioubc, like a 
tower, 

Fhing its deep shadow on the waters dear. 

My Emily! forget not that calm hour, 

^'or tliat fair scene, by ihoe made doubly dear! 

’ M. 


the consequent deliverance of l^iain. 
Thcare are some lyrical eiinsions inter¬ 
spersed in the drama, of which the first 
may serve as a specimen: 

* Thou hast not been with a festal throng 

A t the i)onring of the wine { 

Men bear not from the Hall of Song 
A mien so dark as thine! 

—There’» blood upon thy shichb 
There’s dust upon thy plume: 

Thou hast brought^ from some disilstrous fit'ld, 
Tlut brow of wrath and gloom I* 

* And IS there blood upon my shield f 
•.-Maiden ! it well may bo ! 

Wo have sent the streams from our battle-field 
All darken’d to the sea I 

We have given the foonta a stain, 

^Midst their woods of anoiciit pine; 

And the ground is wet—but not with ram. 
Deep-dyed—but not with wine! 

* The ground is wet—but not witfi rain— 

Wc have boen in war array, 

And tlic noblest blood of Christian Spam 
Hath bathed h'er soil to-day. 

1 have seen the strong man die. 

And the stripling meet his fatc^ 

Where the mountain-winds go sounding by. 

In the HoucesTaltes’ Strait, 


THK StKGC OP VALENCIA^ A DHAMATIC 

POEM, AND THE LAST CONSTANTINE, 

WITH OTIlEIt POEMS, 

htf 3frs. Ilevians. 8vo. 1823. 

With the poetical talents of this lady 
our readers arc already acquainted, as 
some of her pieces have adorned our mis¬ 
cellany. She marks the finer feelings of 
the soul with natural traits, i>ours,forth 
strains of pathetic simplldty, mingles 
impressive tnorality witn historic allu¬ 
sions, represents appropriate ideas with 
graceful elegance, and adds harmony of 
versification to her other attractions. Yet 
she^ has not that commanding power 
which strikes, that energy which rouses, 
or that sublimity whicli electrifies the 
tasteful reader. 

The principal poem treats of a re- 
markahfe riege, and dwells on the mis- 
fortunes of a noble family, Valencia is 
tlcfended by Gonzalez, a descendant of 
the Cid. Hik two sons fall into the 
hands of the enemy^ and an oiler is made 
to spare their lives on con<Ution of sur¬ 
rendering the place. This, however, 
the f^nizod refuse^, though their 
mother,'Elmina, Wavers in her resohi- 
tion; and their sister, Xitnena, dies 
broken-hearted. The boys are put to 
<leath i and Gonzakz, mortally wounded, 
sitrvivl's only to witnes sthe signal defeat 
of the Moors by the king of Castile, and 


' In the gloomy Ronccsvallcs* Strait 
There arc helms ami lances cleft; 

At)(l they that moveti at morn elate. 

On a bed of heath arc left! 

There's many a fair young faor. 

Which the war stocit hath gone o'ci; 

At mauy a board there is kept a place 
For those that come no more !* 

* Alas! for love, for woman’s breast. 

if WQC like this must be t 
—Hast thou seen a youth with .an eagle cksi, . 
And a white plume waving free ? 

With his proud quick hashing eye. 

And his mien of knightly state ? 

Doth he come from whore the swords hash'd high. 
In the lloncesvaliGS' Strait F 

* In the gloomy Roiieesvallcs* Strait 

I saw and mark’d him well;' 

For nobly on his steed lie sate. 

When the pride of manhood fell! 

—But it is not yotUh which tuius 
From the field of spears again ; 

For the boy’s high heart too wiMIy InoMs, 

Till it rests amidst tlic slain!’ 

' Thou canst not say that lies low. 

The lovely and the brave! 

Oh! npue could look oh his Joyous bioA, 

And think upon the grave! 

Dark, dark perchance the day 
Hath been with valour’s fate. 

But Ac is on his Imnkeward way. 

From the Ronccsvalles’ Strait !* 

' There fs duat upon his Joyous brow. 

And o'er hit graceful head; ^ 

And the wnr-horic will not wake him now. 
Though it bruise his greensward bed 1 
I have seen the stripling die. 

And Uie strong man meet his fate, 

Where the mountAiii-\vinds go sqgnding by. 

In the Honccsvallcs' Strait •' 
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The piece becomes interesting in its 
progress,^ though it is not sufficiently 
varied. I’he comparison between a wo¬ 
man's indication of parental love, anti 
that which a fatlier shows, is pointedly 
given. 

‘ There is none, 

In all this coLl and hollovr ivotld, uo fount 
Of deep, strong^, deathless love, save that within 
A mother’s heart.—It is but pride, wherewith 
To his fair son the father's eye dotli turn. 
Watching hia growth. Ay. on the boy he looks. 
The bright glad creature springing in his path. 

Hut as the heir of his great name, the young 
And stately tree, whose rising strength ere long 
Shall bear his trophies well.—And this is love! 

This is man'% love I—What marvel }^you ne'er 
made 

Your breast the pillow of his infancy, 

AVhilc to the fulness of your hcait’s glad hcavings 
11 is fair check rose and fell, and his bright hair 
Waved softly to your breath !— You ne'er kept 
watch 

Heside him, till the last pale star had set. 

And mom, all dazzling, as in triumph, broke 
On your dim weary eye; not yonrs the face 
Which, c.iTly faded through fond care fur him, 
Hung o’er his sleep, and duly, as licaveu’s light. 
Was there to greet his wakening!—l ow ne’er 
smuo til'd 

Ills couch, ne’er sung him to his rosy rest, 

Caught his least whisper, when his voice from yours 
Had learii'd soft utterance; press’d your lip to his. 
When fever parch’d it; hush’d his wayw.ard cries 
With patient, vigilant, nevor-wrariftl love! 
fJo! these are rpo/istf/i’s tasks!—In these her youth, 
And bloGUi of chock, and buoyancy of heart, 

^Heal from her .all unmark’d !—My boys ! niy boys ! 
Hath vain afTeetion barno with all for this ? 

—Why were ye given me ?’ 

The Last Constantine refers to the 
fall of the Grecian empire. It is com- 
jioscd in the SpeiisOTian measure, anti 
also in imitation of lord Byron's manner 
HI (;hilde Harold. The subject is calcu¬ 
lated to infuse spirit into tlie bosom even 
of a female votary of the Muse ; and, 
therefore, various parts of the poem have 
an air autl tone of animation. It closes 
with an appeal to the modern Greeks, 
and some of the allusions are not inap¬ 
plicable to the Spanish contest; for the 
b^reiich invasion of the pciiinsula is no 
more justifiable than were the efforts of 
the Turkish barbarians to subdue the 
Constantinopolitan empire. 

The Funeral of the Cid is solemn and 
impressive, though the style is some¬ 
times too familiar. The song called Eng¬ 
land's Dead is a patriotic compliment to 
the memory of the gallant sons of Bri¬ 
tain, who hare sacrificed their lives in all 
parts of the globe, from the impulse of 
national honor. 


IIARUY T,., OR TUL: TALKING GENTLEMAN- 

The lords of the creation, who are ge¬ 
nerally (to do them justice) tenacious 
enougli of their distinctive and peculiar 
faculties and powers, have yet by com¬ 
mon consent made over to the females 
the single gift of loquacity. Every raau 
thinks and says that every woman talks 
more than he: it is the creed of the whole 
sex,—the debates and law reports not- 
witlistanding. And every masculine eye 
that has scanned my title has already, 1 
doubt not, looked to the errata, suspect¬ 
ing a mistake in the gender; but it is 
their misconception, not my mistake. I 
do not (Heaven forbid!) intend to im¬ 
pugn or abrogate our female privilegeI 
ilo not dispute that we do excel, generally 
speaking, in theuse of the tongue; 1 only 
mean to assert that one gentleman does 
exist (whom I have the pleasure of know¬ 
ing intimately), who stands pre-emi¬ 
nent and unrivaled in the art of talking, 
—^unmatched and unapproached by man, 
woman, or child. Since the decease of 
my poor friend ^ the Talking Lady,* wlio 
dropped down speechless in the midst of 
a long story about nine weeks ago, and 
was immediately known to be dead by 
her silence, I should be at a loss where 
to seek a competitor to contend with 
him in a race of words, and I should bi^ 
still more puzzled to find one that can 
match him in wit, pleasantry, or good- 
humorr 

My friend is usually calletl Harry L., 
for, though a ifian of substance, a lord of 
land, a magistrate, a field officer of mi¬ 
litia, nobody over dreamed of calling 
him Mitticr or major, or by any sucli de¬ 
rogatory title—he is and will be all his 
life plain Harry, the nanfe of universal 
good-will. He is indeed the pleasantest 
fellow that lives. 11 is talk (one can 
hardly call it conversation, as that would 
seem to imply another interlocutor, 
something like reciprocity), is an inces¬ 
sant flow of good things, like Congreve's 
comedies without a replying speaker, or 
Joe Miller laid into one; and its peri 
petual 'stream is not lost and dispersed by 
difiusion, but runs in one constant Thaii- 
nel, playing and sparkling like a foun¬ 
tain, the delight and ornament of our 
good town of B. 

Harry L. is a perfect example of pro¬ 
vincial reputation, of local fame. There 
is not an urchin in the town that has not 
heard of him, nor an old woman that 
docs not chuckle by anticipation at his 
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apurpap^K ,Tli.C cjitizens pf B. are as proud 
ofl^im as^tlie ciQzens of . Antwerp were 
of the bhapeau de Paille, and they have 
the advantage pf the luckless iB'lemings 
intb^ mtalnty that their boast is not to 
be phl^flB^; Harm like the Fledi^ 
BeauCy^ is native to tne spot; for he was 
bom' at B., educated at B*> married 
at B.-^tbough^ as his beaudful wife 
brought him a good estate in a distant 
part of the country^ > there aeemed at 
that«]^ch of his history some danger of 
his being lost to our ancient borough; 
but he is a social and gregarious animal; 
so he>leayes hjis pretty plaqs .in. Pevon- 
shire to take carp of itsplf^ atAhveshcffo 
in tlic midst,of % >hive< • His tastes are 
not at all ruxaL He is^ no sj^ortsman^ 
no farmer^ no lover of ’strong ^xerd^. 
When at B.^ hjis walks are quite rejm- 
lar; from his own hbuse^ on one 
of^ the town^ to a. gosdp-shop called 
‘ literary' on the other, where nc talks 
and reads newspapers, and others read 
newspapers and listen '; thence he pro¬ 
ceeds to another house of news, similar 
in kind, though differing in name, in 
an opposite quarter, where he and his 
liearers undei^ the same process, and 
he then returns home,* forming a pretty 
ex^t triangle of about half a n^e. This 
is his qeily' exercise, or rather hb. daily 
walk; of exercise he takes abundance, 
not only in talking (though that is nearly 
as good to 0^ the chest as the dumb¬ 
bells); but ih a general r^tlessness and 
fidgetiness of perBod, the result Of his 
ardeotaud nervous temperament^ which 
can^ hardlyendure repose of mind car 
body..' iHe nekhenjgdves nor tidees 
it. iHs oeix^ny is, indeed, in onc'sense 
(only one) fadf^ing. Listening to him 
tires you like a journey- You laugh till 
you are forced t6 lie down. The rhedical 
gentldthen of thepbCe ate aWarc of this, 
and are accustomed to’exhort delicate 
patients to abstain from Harry^s society, 
just^as they cautundrem against tempta¬ 
tions in point of amusement or of diet 
-^pkaSant but dangerous* Choleric gen- 
tlemenahouild also ai^ him,* and such 
as lpve'‘idi bavo' the last word; 
tUpughnevCT.pr^9l|[p4J^l« Wpot 

deny %nW,.«^oiiaBy tjhmbly 

royolauftcTT^V 

e is an ultrli-Iiberal, Coblbsiitj 

and goes rather too far-—In politics he 
loves to put his anta^Midst iti a ^mc, 
and'generally sucoceas, thougli' it is 
nearly the only suhiect on which he ever 
listens to an answer-^lnefly I believe 


for the sake of a reply, which b com¬ 
monly soipe trenchant repartee,^ that cuts 
off the poor, answer^s head like a razpr. 
Very determined speakers would also, do 
well to eschew Wa-company—though in 
gdaieral X never met with any talker to 
whom other talkers yr&^c so ready to 
give way ^perhaps because he keeps 
them in such'incefsant laughter, that 
they are not conscious of their silence. 
To, hunself die number of Us listeners 
is altogether vnimj^rtant. . His speech 
flows hot. from vanUy^jor lust of praise, 
hut from sheer necc^ty ;—the re^rvpir 
is fjulL nina over* TJ^qn he has no 

oQee%! h> tia!!h,t6^.he..ca^ 
with Ua own cbm^ahy^ ^nd lUJhs to him^ 
self, being beyond n dpuhi grater in a 
soliloquy than any xqlh off die stage. 
Where he is not known, thb habit 
sometimes occasions considerable con¬ 
sternation and very ridiculous mistakes. 
Hellas been taken mternately for an actor, 
a poet, a man in love, and a man beside 
himself. Once in particular, at Wind* 
sor, he gready alarmed a philanthropic 
sentinel by holding forth at his usual 
rate whilst pacing the terrace alone; 
and but for the opportune arrival of his 
party, and their assurances tliat it was. 
only 'the gentleman^ way,'jd^ere was 
some danger that the bcne^leiit soldier 
might liave been tempted tp desert his 
post to take care of him. Even offer 
this explanation, he Ipoked with a doubt¬ 
ful eye after our friend^ who was ha- 
rangiling himself in great atylq, sighed 
and shook his hc:id, and Anally implored 
US to look wellofter him till lie should be 
safe off the terrace.—' You see, ma'^am,’ 
observed; the philanthropist in scarlet, 
'tt.is an aukward place for any body 
trpuUed with vagaries. , Suppose the^ 
poor soul, should take a fancy to jump 
ovpr the wall!' 

in his externalfi he is a welj-lopking 
gqndeman of forty, or thereabout; rather 
thin .a^d r^her ]^c,. but witb.np^ look 
of iU/health hor any ofher pepuliarity 
except circumsta^ij^ of 

tbola^h^pf.oim:cyc bqingwhite, which 

qhd.Jpw d^tept 

wwlneyqj spmp, fflph he 

,the black, ,apd t% ?yhitc,, 
and used to. liken tliem to/jthose 9?pur 
fine Persian cat, (now, a)aa -* n® more) 
who had, in common with his feline 
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Wisdom in a small Compass, 


countryipen, one eye blue as a sapphire, 
the otner yeUow as a topaz. The (lls<- 
similanty . certainly rather sjfwnls his 
beauty, but greatly* impreives bis \vit,— ‘ 
T mean the seilfe'^of his wit in others. 
It arrests attention, predisposes to 
laughter is ah outwara and visible 
sign of the coiniciaT. N^o colminon mail 
has two su’d! cVes. ' TheV are' made for* 
lun. .. ■. ' ‘ ' 

In his occ^aliOns and ^aisuresHarry 

tlcineh^ lOves h'mbber, ahd^ jests^ll 
through W' kings; qneeni; and 
knaves, bad'd^ras ahd^oOdi at winning 
and losing, scolding ana praise ji^lorda a 
l)lay, atvmich he out-talks* the rtetors 
whilst On the stage,—to say^ nothing of 
the advantage he nas over them Ih the 
intervals between the acts;—^loves music," 
as a good accompaniment to his grand 
solo;—^lovcs a contested election above 
all. That is his real element,—that din 
and uproar and riot and ctnifusion! To 
ride that whirlwind and direct that 
storm is his triumph of trhimphs! He 
would make a great sensation in parlia¬ 
ment himself, and a ideasant one. (By 
the way, he Was once in danger of being 
turned out of the gallery for setting all 
around him in a roar.) Think what a 
fine thing it would be for the members 
to have mirth introduced into the body 
of the bouETe! to be sure of an honest, 
hearty, gobd-humored, laugh every 
night during the session! Besides, Harry 
is an admirable speaker, in every sense 
of the word. Jesting is indeed his forte, 
because he wills it so to be; and there¬ 
fore, because he chooses to play jigs and 
country dances on a noble organ, even 
some of liis stanchest admirers think 
he can play nothing else. There is no 
quality of which irien so much grudge 
the reputation as versatility of talent. 
Because he is so humorous, thiey Will 
lordly allow him to be eloquent ; i^l, 
bVdau^e Hfe is sb very witty, find it diffi-, 
cult to account him wise. But let him 
^ where be has pot that mischievous 
faibel'or l^; bim bfidlchfej^ts nM rein 
In bis hilfobf bhly for otie ibott hour, 
anil be‘Will ptissfer a. lUbst'revw^ 
oraioi',.—logical, ijialheiic, arid vl^roUi 
above all.—But now esU I wish him tO 
96060 jesting'Oven.for an hdUV? Who 
woUldr ek,Change the ^nipl fUihe of good- 
humored wit for the sterp Reputation of 
wisdom ? Who would choose to bfe *So- 
crat^, if witli a wish he could be 
Harry L. ? * M. 


WISDOM IS A S^Atr. COMPASS, OR MORAL 

AND PppDKNTlAL SENTIMENTS A'tiD 

ODSCaV'A'l'IONS. 

Theius is one rule which,* if systema¬ 
tically , followed; would * render. ;life a 
scene of comfort and happiness. It is 
this—Treat others as you would wish 
them to uot tp>vnrd you. Soine,perhaps 
mil say,, that hfewould tlmn^stagnato 
into duU and hisipid uniforniity,. as>if 
WBr,.outr4ge,.and,injury, ivserenecessary 
to enliven conversation and rouse tlio 
feelings. , , , 

The’ ha^ipiest station is that* Which*' 
neither wholly subjects a man to labor; 
nor totally eitempts him frbm it. 

It has been said that marriage has its 
troubles and grievances, but that celi¬ 
bacy has no comforts. The fact seems 
to be, that, when a judicious matrimo¬ 
nial choice is made, the former state is 
preferable to the latter; ami, on the 
other hand, it is worspthan a single life, 
when ^he choice of a wife has been pre¬ 
cipitate and incousidersite. 

We should seldom desire with eager¬ 
ness, if we were fully acquainted with 
what we de^e. 

Many lose the relish of what they pos¬ 
sess, by desiring what they do liot 
possess. 

He to whom a greater degree of liberty 
is given than is reasonable, will wish for 
more than is allowed. 

Virtue is not an enemy to pleasure, 
grandeur, or true glory; its prefer office 
is So to regulate our desires, that we 
may enjoy the blessings of life wiUt mo¬ 
deration, and lose them without repining. 

Unaffected cheerfulness is more agree¬ 
able than boisterous vivacity: by the 
former we are amused, but we find the 
latter tiresome. , ^ 

Many men, in reasoning on tbe pa^ 
sions, make a continued appeal to com¬ 
mon sense; but pasnon is destitute of 
common sense; aim we must frequently 
discard tbe one in speaking of the other. 

T^perance, by fortifying the mind 
and b<kty, leads to happiness; while in¬ 
temperance, by enervating both, is pro- 
dilctive of misery. 

Adversity borrows its sharpest sting 
from our irapalience. 

The poverty of many persons would 
be more patiently endured,4f less known. 



EuyeJtiiun frum VittahurKh 

We maktv^ife uneasy by thinking of 
tlciitb, and death uneasy by tliinkiug of 
life. 

Th© M&an 'whoiu no one pleases is mote 
unhaptty than he with wnom no one. is 
pleas^—If few persons please us,, we 
please as few. 

Of all men he is the most unhappy, 
who believes himself to be so. 

To have neither merit nor wealth is 
a grea^ misfortune; but the gift of either 
compensates, in the opinion of ma^ny, 
the want of the other. ^ 

Nothing makes us so easy amulst 
the unequal distribution of the favors of 
fortune, as the opinion which wc enter¬ 
tain of our own deserts. 

We are not always so vain as to think 
ourselves the best people in the world; 
but wc seldom allow that any are much 
better than ourselves. 

A fop is in dress and manners what a 
pedant IS in learning. 

The apparent condescension of a man 
of superior rank is frequently a mark of 
pride. He thinks that he docs you the 
greatest honor by lowering himself to 
your level. 

He who succeeds in deceiving, is often 
more obliged to another's weakness than. 
tp his own cunning. 

.He ^hoM continually seeking oppor¬ 
tunities for the display jrf supposed wit, 
rardy fails to convuicethe world that he 
liaslitide ^no share d that taleht* 

Some wQuld please iqore in conversa¬ 
tion, if they ^did not show that their sole 
aim is to shine. 

Women are both pkased and vexed at 
the jealousy of their lovers. 

The pnly way to he revenged on a 
person who talks too much> is net to 
listen.. 

Wom^n aare sooner pleased than men, 
hut not so soon satisfied. f 

A woman may pretend to he angry 
when a man tells her that he loves her; 
but in her lunirisheis nbt displeiMied. 

Some wothen i^e, so vein of being 
ulkcd of, fhal would, rather sub¬ 
mit to an exposure of their fiiults, than 
not have thdr niunes hi every body's 
mouth. ^ 

Some people have naturally such an 
intemperance of ppecch, that diey will 
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rather talk of their own faults than let 
tl loir tongues He still. 

We charge hat^e with all o\ir faults, 
and make our virtues pass iTor the efiect 
of our. reason .an'd 'choice; blit U fre¬ 
quently hsjippens that we^ do both un¬ 
justly. ' ‘ - / 

The fear of d^th has less power over 
many than that of reproach. 

Nature has made man legibleto almost 
every body but himself. 

lie has li v^l to a good old age indeed, 
who, never was, capable of folly. 

Nature made it a stone ;> the statuary 
an image; and our bowing down to it a 
god. 

It is out of hope that wc promise, but 
out of fear that we perform. 

He who refuses to be commended, 
only desires you to commend him again. 


ACCOUNT or AN EXVEmtlON FUOM 
- PITTSBtrKGH TO THE ROCKY MOUN¬ 
TAINS, PEUFOUITEI) IN THE TEARS 

lyroANiJ 1820 . 

S vols. 8VO. 1823. * 

The United States having extended 
their sway across llic continent, from tlie 
Atlantic to the North-raeific, though 
at present their distant authority is 
ther nominal than efibetive, conceive it 
to be a pjff t of their duty to institute a 
regular survey of the interjacent tecri- 
tories, instead of leaving that task to the 
exertions of individual enterprise and 
rambling curiosity. The Rooky Moun¬ 
tains, which intersect the country to an 
amaaing extent from north to south, 
have not yet been fully exj^red, though 
they have been .oecasionmy traversed; 
but thuvast tractsre^hing from the «dd 
western states to those mountains arb io 
far known, in consequenceof official sur¬ 
veys, as to hold cut a prospect of imeedy 
alia exiensm coldnisatibn. • u 
Major lior^wus anplo^ on ttobb* 
atoidwwas attefiued by'mctr olf 
'seieni^aiid‘dth(^iiS(4ul aasoci^ Mb. 
Edwin-dames aoted as botanist and gob^ 

S isi,: to him we am dbtefiy in- 

)ted for the puldisltedabcownt. 

In Iho vicinityof rite town i/Oitis^ 

the:|H^y ufiserved what ideated to be 
evidences ioi bn andent population; for 
instance, the impressions of human feet 
upon the strata of limestone, and a nom- 
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her of ^ tumuli and other remains of the 
labors of tribes that inhabited this region 
many ages since/ At the new town of Lil- 
liput, BO called in reference to a pigmy 
race, it was the particular wish of the 
gentlemen to determine the truth or 
falsehood of those reports which had 
stated the discovery of the bones of many 
individuals of a very diminutive size; 
and they found, on examination, that 
the story w'as unsupported. The pro- 
j^agators of the fiction, having heard of 
the stupendous bones of the mammoth, 
were willing to rush into the opposite 
extreme of invention. 

In the progress of the party, the 
Konzos attracted considerable attention; 
find Mr. Say thus speaks of the govern¬ 
ment, manners, and customs of the tribe. 

^ Ca-ega-wa-tan-ninga, or the Fool 
f !hief, is the hereditary principal chief, 
but he possesses nothing like monarchi¬ 
cal authority, maintaining his distinction 
only by his bravery and good conduct. 
There are ten or twelve inferior chief¬ 
tains, or persons who aspire to such dig¬ 
nity, but these do not appear to com¬ 
mand any great respect from the people. 
Civil as well as military distinction aiiscs 
from bravery or generosity. Contro¬ 
versies arc decided amongst themselves; 
they do not appeal to their chief, except¬ 
ing for counsel. They will not marry any 
of their kindred, however remote. 'I'ho 
females, before marriage, labor in the 
fields, and serve their parents, carry 
wood and water, and attend to the cu¬ 
linary duties; when the eldest daughter 
marries, she commands the lodge, the 
mother, and all the sisters; the latter 
are to be also the wives of the same in¬ 
dividual. When a young man wishes 
to marry a particular female, his father 
gives a feast to a few persons, generally 
old men, and acquaints them with his 
design ; they repair to the girl, who ge¬ 
nerally feigns an unwillingness to marry, 
and urges such reasons as her poverty, 
youth, &c.—the old men are often 
obliged to return six or seven times be¬ 
fore they can effect their object, M^hen 
her consent is obtained, the parents of 
the young man take two or three blan¬ 
kets and sonic meat to the parents of the 
female that they may feast, and imme¬ 
diately return to their lodge. The parents 
put on the meat to cook, and place the 
same quantity of meat and merchandize 
on two horses, and dress their daughter 
in the.K^st garments they can afford; 
she mounts one of the horses, and leads 

vor.. IV'. 


the other, and is preceded by a fcrier an¬ 
nouncing, with a loud voice, the mar¬ 
riage of tile young couple, naming them> 
to the people; in this way she goes to 
the habitation of her husband, whose 
parents take from her every thing she 
brings, strip her entirely naked, dress 
her again in clothes as good as she 
brought, furnish her v/ith two other 
horses, with meat and merchandize, and 
she returns with het crier to her parents. 
These two horses she retains as her own, 
together with all the articles she brings 
back with her. Her parents then make 
a feast, to which they invito the husband, 
his parents, and friends; the young 
couple are seated together, and all then 
partake of the good cheer, after which 
the father of the girl makes an harangue, 
in which he informs the young man that 
he must now assume tlie command of 
the lodge, and of every thing belonging 
to him and his daughter. All the mer¬ 
chandize which the bride returned with 
is distributed in presents from herself 
to the kindred of her husband in tbeir 
first visit. The husband then invites 
the relatives of his wife to a feast. What¬ 
ever peltries the father possesses are at 
the disposal of the son to trade with on 
his own account; and in every respect 
the parents, in many instances, become 
subservient to tlic young man. 

^ After the death of the husband the 
widow scarifies herself, rubs her person 
with clay, and becomes negligent of her 
dress, until the expiration of one year, 
when the eldest brother of the deceased 
takes her to wife without any ceremony, 
considers her children as his own, and 
takes her and them to his house; if the de¬ 
ceased left no brother, slie marries whom 
she pleases. They have, in some in¬ 
stances, four or five wives; but these arc 
mostly sisters: if they marry ,into two 
families, the wives do not harmonise welt 
together,. and give the husband much 
inquietude; there is, however, no re¬ 
striction in this respect, except in the 
prudence of the husband. The grand¬ 
father and grandmother are very fond 
of their gi-andchildren, but these have 
very little respect for them. The female 
children respect and obey their parents; 
but the males arc very disobedient, and 
the more obstinate they are, and the less 
readily they conqdy with the commands 
of their parents, the more the latUr 
seem to be pleased, saying, ^ He will he 
a brave man, a great warrior; he will 
not be controlled / * 

3 K 
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A long ftceoutit is given of the Oma- 
whawi^. who we alternately hunters and 
.agrieuitUi^sts. They arrive IVom their 
hunting e^icursibns in April, and plant 
limans, punaphins, and water-me¬ 
lons. When tlie season of bison hunt¬ 
ing arrives, , all move, except the old and 
inurm. Vflieh they have procured a 
sufficient store they return to their vil¬ 
la^, where they remain until the end 
of October, when 'they go in parties 
to the banks of the Missouri to trade for 
powder, ball, brass, knives, i&c. They 
then hunt the deer, aud entrap beavers 
and otters. 

* The assiduous hunter often returns 
to his temporary residence in the even¬ 
ing, after unsuccessful exertions conti¬ 
nued the live-long day: he is hungry, 
cold, and fatigued; with his niockasins, 
perhaps, froaen on his feet. Ills faithful 
squaw may be unable to relieve his 
hunger, but she scats herself by his side 
near the little fire, and, after having dis- 
osed of his hunting apparatus, she rubs 
is mockasins and leg^ngs, and pulls 
them off, that he may be comfortable; 
she then gives him water to drink, and 
liis pipe to smoke. His children as¬ 
semble about him, and he takes one of 
them upon his knee, and proceeds to re¬ 
late to it the adventures of the day, that 
his squaw may be informed of them. ^ 1 
have been active all day, but the Master 
of life h^s prevented me from killing 
any game; but never despond, my child¬ 
ren and your mother, I may be for¬ 
tunate to-morrow*' After some time he 
retires lo rest, but the wife remains to dry 
his clothing. He often sings until mid¬ 
night, ahd on the morrow he again sallies 
forth before the,dawn, and may soon re¬ 
turn with a superabundance of food. 
Such is the life of the Indian hunter, 
and sudbf.tbe privations and pleasures to 
which his being is ^bitnally incident.' 

llieif wiigion is degraded by super¬ 
stitious practices, and even magic is apart 
of their They pretclid h cure 

some diseasi^ by sorcery or by charms, 
wl^e in oiher cases they have redourae, • 
but in a very. Imperfect and unskilful 
way, tP medicine and suige^. They are 
fondofstrongliqubts, partic^rly whis¬ 
key; which: they (tint iniappropriately) 
can fire-water. . leea savage and more 
sociable than Oome of theMisrouri tribes, 
they"yet do not refrain ftpbra waT ; nor 
indeed can it be expected that they 
jdiould relinquish a custom whicdi the 
most civilised nations have interwoven 
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with their system of policy. The chief 
provocatives to war are encroachments 
on their hunting districts!, the stealing of 
their/horses^ or the detention and en¬ 
couragement of their eloping wives or 
daughters. . They do not put their pri¬ 
soners to’death; but obKgOboth men and 
women to perform various services, and 
adopt'the children. 

The Pawnees are considered as a war¬ 
like and powerful tribe, and, until lately, 
as more inhuman than their neighbours; 
for it was their custom to sacrifice either 
a male or ftmale captive, with a view 
of so propitiating the Great Star, as 
to secure the blessing of an abundant 
harvest. 

* The present mild and humang chief 
of the nation, Latelesha, or Krtifo Chief, 
had long regarded this sacrifice as an un¬ 
necessary and cruel exhibition of power, 
exercised upon unfortunate and defence¬ 
less individuals, whom they were bound 
to protect; and he vainly endeavoure<l to 
abolish it by philanthropic admonitions. 
An letan woman was doomed to the 
Great 'Star by the warrior, whose pro¬ 
perty she had become by the fate of war. 
She underwent the usual preparations, 
and, on the appointed day, was led to 
the cross, amidst a great concourse of 
people, as eager,,perhaps, as their civi¬ 
lised fellow-men, to witness the homrs 
of an execution. The victim was bound 
to the cross with thongs 'of skin, and, 
the usual ceremonies being perfornud, 
her dread of a more terrible death was 
about to be terminated by the toma¬ 
hawk and the arrow.* At this critical 
moment, Petaksharoo (son of tlie Knife 
Chief) stepped forwaM into the area, 
and, in a hurried but firm manner, de¬ 
clared that it was his father’s wish to 
abolisli this sacrifice; that, for himself, 
he had presented hifinself before them, 
for the purpose of laying down his life 
upon the spot,' or of releasing the victim, 
fie then cut conls Which bound her 
to the cross, carried* her sWiftly through 
the crow4 to a horise, which he presented 
to her. and hdvjhg mbunted another him- 
scjf> he conveyed her bi^ond the rcadi 
of imtnediate:pur8Uit; when, after hav¬ 
ing ^^plibd her With food, atid adibo- 
nimm^hi^ to mak^ best of her way 
tohef owii nation,' which was'at di¬ 
stant bf at least four hundred miles, he 
was constrained to returh to bis village. 
The eiUatidpated lefiiti had the ^od 
fortune, on her journey of the subse¬ 
quent day, to meet with a war party of 
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hor own. people, by whom she was con¬ 
veyed to her family in safety/ 

On a subsequent occasion, when a 
Spanish boy. was on the point of being 
sacriliced, Petalcsharoo again interfered 
with etfect i and it is supposed that the 
custom has been abolished. This anecdote 
is highly honorable to the ypung and 
spirited chieftain, and affords a ^Ratify¬ 
ing instance of the progrci^ of civSisation 
and humanity^ 

After a course qf diligent investiga¬ 
tion, the party, reached tjiie vicinity of 
the Xlocky Mountains, but did not ex¬ 
amine the country whicji is included 
within their range. Some account of it, 
indeed, was obtained from a French¬ 
man who had roved as a hunter amidst 
these western wilds; and the following 
statement is a part of his communi¬ 
cations :— 

^ I'he region lying west of the first 
range of the llocky Mountains, and be¬ 
tween the sources of the Yellow Stone 
on the north, and Santa Fe on the south, 
is made up of ridges of-raountains, spurs 
and valleys. The mountains are usually 
abrupt, often towering into inaccessible 
peaks covered with perpetual snow. The 
interior ranges and spurs are generally 
more elevated than the exterior; this 
conclusion is at least naturally drawn 
Irom the fact, that they are covered 
with snow to a greater extent below their 
summits. Although that point which 
wc have denominated James’s peak has 
been represented as higher than any 
other part of the mountains within one 
Imiidrcd or one hundred and fifty miles, 
we are inclined to believe it falls much 
below several other peaks, and particu¬ 
larly that which w^as for many days ob¬ 
served by the party when ascending the 
Platte. 

^ The valleys within the Rocky Moun¬ 
tains are, many of them, extensive, being 
from ten to twenty or thirty miles in 
width, and arc traversed by many large 
and befiutiful streams. Jn these valleys, 
which are destitute of ]tmil>er, the soil is 
frequently .fertile and covered with a 
rich grpwtb .of whitesflpwcred clovur, 
upon yrhich horses and qther animals 
foed'^itU avidity. ; They .have an un^ 
dulating aurface, and are terminated on 
all sides by gentle slopes leading up to 
the base of circumjacent mounteins. 
Timber may be had on the declivities of 
the hills in sufficient quantity to sub¬ 
serve the purposes of settlement. The 


soil is deep, well watered, and adapted 
to cultivation/ 

The different objects of survey, in 
this peregrination, arc not so well de¬ 
fined, or so distinctly particularised, as 
mi^ht have been expected; and points 
which many would wish to know are 
either omitted or very slightly lioticed. 
The climate was found to be generally 
very warm, with occasional transitions 
to coldness. In the dry season, the beds 
of what lately had been great rivers 
were destitute of every appearance of a 
stream, and, to the great inconvenience 
of the party, exhibited only moist sand, 
which, when scraped into ^ hollows, af¬ 
forded such a trifling quantity of water, 
as served rather to excite a desire of more 
tliaii to satisfy existing wants. The 
quadrupeds which were observed were 
not distinguished by novelty of species, 
nor were they very numerous. Vultures 
and other birds of prey were occasionally 
seen, but without any striking pecu¬ 
liarities. The chief annoyance arose from 
little creatures apparently the most con¬ 
temptible,—^minute and almost invisible 
wood-ticks. 

^ These insects, unlike the mosquitoes, 
gnats, andsand-fiics, are not to be turned 
aside by a gust of wind or an atmo¬ 
sphere surcharged with smoke, nor does 
the closest dress of leather afford any 
protection from their persecutions. The 
traveler no sooner sets foot among them, 
than they commence in countless thou¬ 
sands their silent and unseen march; 
ascending along the feet and legs, they 
insinuate themselves into every article 
of dress, and fasten, unpctceived, their 
fangs upon every part of the body. The 
bite is not felt until the insect has had 
time to bury the whole of his head, and 
(in the case of the most minute and most 
troublesome species) nearly his whole 
body, under the skin, where he fastens 
himself with sudi tenacity, that he will 
sooner suffer his head and body to be 
dragged apart than relinquish his hold. 
It would perhaps be advisable, when 
th»W arc once tlioroughly planted, to 
suffer them to remain unmolested, as the' 
l^ead and claws left under the skin pro¬ 
duce more irritation than the living ani¬ 
mal f hut they excite such intolerable 
itching, that the finger nails are sure 
very soon to do all finger nails can do for 
their destruction. The ivound, which 
was at first almost imperceptible, swells 
and inflames gradually, and being en- 
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larged by. and . scraf€lung> at 

length di&chargeaas^raus fluid, and finally 
su^uratas to such an. extent, as to carry 
off offending anbstance. If the in¬ 
sect h Buii^red to remain unniolested, he 
protracts hi^. feast for some weeks, xvhon 
he ^found to liave grown of enormous 
size* and tp have assumed nearly the colpr 
of the skin on which ho has bpen feeding; 
hia limbs do not enlarge, but are almgst 
buried in the,mass accumulated, on his 
back, which extending forward bears 
against the skin, and at last .pushes the 
insect from his hold/ 


account or T1TT3 COXONJZATTbN, AVI) 

THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE 

COLONISTS, OP NEW BOSSJa; 

hy Mary Holdemess. 8vo. 1823. 

WuEN the empress Catharine, by 
policy and war, extended her empire to 
the southward at the e3q)ense of tin 
Turks, she gave to the adcied territories 
the appellation of New Russia, and 
planted colonics in those parts which 
were very imperfectly peopletl. ^ This im¬ 
mense colony (says Mrs. Holderness, but 
certainly in the spirit of exaggeration) is 
twice as large as Great-Britain, and its 
soil tliricc as fertile as that of England 
in general.' It has been subjected to a 
variety of rcgulationq^; and, though some 
of fbese are not the most judicious, it 
thrives under the auspices even of a de¬ 
spotic court. Useful information with 
regard to this country is given by the 
fair author of the present work, and lier 
sketches of manners and Oustoms are by 
ho means unintcrf $ting. 

Before Mrs. Iloldern&ss readied the 
colonial territories^ she traversed the 
country from Riga to Kiev, witnessed 
in various instances the improvements of 
manufactures, and experienced the ho¬ 
spitality of the natives, jiarticularly. of 
the. ladies. In noticing the domestic 
establishments, she says,— 

^ The Russian ladies have always a 
certain number of .their female slaves, 
who are brought up , with more than 
usual care, ana^ fact educated, for ^he 
department they are to fill. These, ^ the 
menial fair Ihat round her wait,' arc, like 
those so (fften spoken of by Horacr, the 
constant attendants upon her person, and 
as humble companions contribute to her 
Pleasure and her profit ip various ways: 
th(^ are skilled in ornamental work of 
diffident kinds. Mrs. Hince showed me 


the tambouri-frames and some very hand¬ 
some embrotidery which her young wo¬ 
men ware employed in, My thoughts 
continually reverted to. the poet, while 
sha directed and encouraged their labor— 

‘ Oo with the queen, the spindle guide; or cull 
‘ (The partners of cares) the silver wool.' 

** Although slaves of every description 
are attached to the soil, and the buying 
or selling of them separately is strictly 
forbidden, yet it nevertheless frequently 
takes place \ and a young woman brought 
up in the way I have described, and ex¬ 
celling in any one art, whether it be 
dancing, singing, or needle-work of any 
kind, is worth a considerable sum, and 
that sum varies according to the accom¬ 
plishment she possesses, or the degree of 
proficiency to which she lias attained, 
and she is sure to have a ready purchaser- 
In addition to the similitudes which 
exist in the offices assigned* to these at¬ 
tendants, we must not forget that their 
conditions were, in other rcspt'cts, fre¬ 
quently the same; such, for instance, 
was the servile stat- of the sage Eu- 
ryclea:— 

‘ daughter of Ops, the first Piscupr’s son, 

‘ For twenty beeves by faiii’d Laertes won,* 

' This custom of purchasing slaves, or 
menials, by live stock, is also very fre¬ 
quently practised in Russia.’ 

'J'he Russian salutation is very con¬ 
trary to our etiquette. "J'hc ladies, in 
meeting, kiss each other on the lips and 
checks; and, when a lady and gentle¬ 
man meet, the latter kisses the hand of 
the lady, and inclines his cheek towards 
her, which she kisses* Young men may 
consider this as a pleasant custom^ but 
it is not altogether consistent withfe- 

nipi^ne delicacy. . 

Of the Greek colonists this lady docs 
not speak in the most favorable; terms.— 
^ Their character is exceedingly litigious; 
they are jealous of each othej’s prospe¬ 
rity, and auxiously engage in tlie,'pur¬ 
suit of gain. . They live in the most par¬ 
simonious manner, and 1 have seen them, 
thoug^i employed in day labQr> subsist¬ 
ing on onions,, or garlic and bread. They 
arojigid^pJjservcrs of the fasts of their 
own wurch, ,and as attentive, rejoicers 
upon each festival; often making tlmsc 
as grqat.holidays, which,the Bussian ca¬ 
lendar marks slight ernes, and of 
which the Russian priests less peremp¬ 
torily exact tho observance, 'rhough 
thus religiously attentive to their fasts 
and feasts, they do not, however, seem 
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to consider the necessity of public wor¬ 
ship so great,'nor do they provide for it 
as the Tatars do, who nave no village 
without a metchet (mosque) or place 
used for public worship. This, though 
in many cases its exterior is no better 
than a cottage, nor has it other decora¬ 
tion to boast of within than clean walls 
and a matted floor ; yet, as a place for 
religious ceremony, it is never entered 
without respect and solemnity. 

^ The occupations of the Greeks are 
perhaps more various than those of most 
of the settlers. In the towns they are 
found as respectable merchants, as small 
shopkeepers, keepers of the khans, ^^c. 
They also are the only colonists who ad¬ 
venture far for the purpose of Ashing. In 
tlui villages they enter partially into agri¬ 
cultural pursuits, cultivating as much 
gi-ound as will give the produce necessary 
for their own private consumption; but 
they are bad farmers, and not much 
skilled in the management of cattle: 
they however accumulate herds of cows 
and oxen, and live much on the produce 
of tlic- former; eat the milk sour as the 
Tatars do, and make a much better sort 
of cheese. Few of them keep sheep, 
and such as do entrust the management 
of them to Tatars or Bulgarians; but 
the losses in small flocks make them 
very unprofitable. 

««««»« 

* Amongst the Greeks arc commonly 
found artisans of different sorts, but 
especially masons and carpenters, and 
those wlio do not occupy themselves in 
the gardens, or at seasons when their work 
there is not required, always find em¬ 
ployment in the towns as builders, See. 
It is a common thing to sec the Cireck 
men engaged in making worsted or knit¬ 
ting stockings;—an effeminate occupa¬ 
tion tins, and a strong contrast to the 
noble games which once excited their 
ardor and engaged their pursuit. The 
wom6n are extremely dirty in their 
houses and in their persons. The little 
they have of furniture, in their cottages, 
is in the Tatar style; but the black 
aspect of their smoked walls seCms to 
accord with every thing around them; 
and themolher, with uncombed locks and 
unwashed hands, cannot rank amongst 
her possessions, or those of her husband, 
the comfort of a clean hearth or the 
charms of order and neatness. His dirty 
children may perhaps welcome his re¬ 
turn home as Avarinly as others, and he 


possibly finds no misery in that to which 
nabit has reconciled him. 

'The Greek children are early be¬ 
trothed, and the marriage formed upon 
motives of policy by the parents, which 
the children, I believe, stddom refuse to 
ratify, since they marty at too early an 
age to have an opinion on the subject, 
or at least to be likely to, feel influenced 
by any considerate motives themselves: 
it is therefore so far well that the discre¬ 
tionary power is in the hands of those who 
are likely to exercise it with more judge¬ 
ment ; and as to the feelings which a 
refined sensibility produces, here they 
arc not expected to be found. At the 
time a Greek girl is affianced, the fa¬ 
ther of the intended bridegroom makes 

S resents to his daughter-in-law, or to 
cr father, in proportion to his circum¬ 
stances, and he is bound to aid according 
to his means in providing for the young 
couple. At fourteen, and I have heard 
sometimes even at twelve, the girls are 
married; and at sixteen or seventeen 
the boy takes upon him man^s estate, and 
becomes master of a family.’ 

Ili appears that the Bulgaria^ colonists 
bear a high character, as a sober, honest, 
diligent, and meritorious class,—' The 
industry and frugality of the Bulgarian, 
taking advantage of every circumstance 
that favors his independence, place him 
too much in ease, to send his children 
out into servitude; every village finding 
employment, even more than enough 
to occupy its inhabitants. The wo¬ 
men are industrious and cleanly: be¬ 
side the usual occupations of the nouse- 
hold, they spin and weave their own 
and their husbands* clothing; and the 
Bulgarian wears few articles but what 
are either the work of his wife or his 
own. Many of their domestic utensils 
arc also of their own manufacture. 
During hay-time or harvest, the women 
likewise assist in the field; and thus in 
habits of industry pass the active and 
cheerful lives of these people.* 

Adverting to tlic hospitality of the 
Bulgarians, the authoress mentions a 
Temarkablc effect attributed to that qua¬ 
lity by the superstitious, inhabitants of 
the Crimea. They express their firm 
conviction that it was ' the means of 
preserving a whole village from the 
dreadful visitation of the plague during 
the years 1812 and 181,‘h The belief of 
the pcrionfficalion of eril is rarely found, 
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tliough we read of it in all the Eastern 
tales. ' The story is as fdlpws:—rNear 
in^kht .a stranger knocked, < and ob- 
taiue^.a^^ipiitance, the cottage of one 
of tlwse vil^gCTs; ie . begged for food 
and driph,. both of which were freely 
giyeh to him, and his stay for the re- 
maii^dcr of the n%ht pressed ; b^t, hav¬ 
ing refreshed himself,, V got up to de¬ 
part," and, thanking. them i[or. their re¬ 
ception of him, absurd thw he would 
amply repay it. ^ 1 ahi/, said he, ^ Tnjs 
TjLAOOii, and, during the scourge with 
which 1 am come to visit this country, 
your village shall remain unhurt and 
untouched amidst surrounding devasta¬ 
tion.* The promise was fuldlled, and 
the village escaped the infection, which 
spread with horrid rapidity around.' 

The Armenian colonists are not very 
numerous in New Russia.—^ Those of 
the Crimea are universally resident in 
the to^vns, either as merchants or burgh¬ 
ers ; and the appellation so contemptu¬ 
ously bestowed by Buonaparte on the 
Knglish, seems, in truth, perfectly ap¬ 
plicable to these people-r-thcy are really 
a nation of shopkeepers, having no other 
pursuits than tnose of buying and sell¬ 
ing, in wbicli they show a keenness that 
makes them much more apt to over¬ 
reach others, than liable to be deceived 
tbemselves. In charac^r they are more 
retired than many others of the settlers, 
and particularly the women, who are re¬ 
served and awkward amongst strangers: 
they liave Quick piercing dark eyes, yeij 
dark hair, liandsomc noses, most intelr 
ligent countenances, showing a natural 
capacity, which, from the want of educa¬ 
tion, is all absorbed in one. acquirement, 
and devoted to the knowledge qf increas¬ 
ing gain; and, in comprehen^ng .pe<!- 
cuniary interest, they are remarkably 
shrewa.' 

\Vliile Mrs. Holderness seems to ad¬ 
mit the general cheerfulness of the peo¬ 
ple, she laments that human existence 
is not sufficiently enlivenedin the Crimea. 
When an Y incidcht, however, ^ produces 
a bustle/ they appear to enjoy it with 
some degree of alacrity;; and we inay 
conclude from her ob^rvations, that 
they do not paitiently iiuhmit to torpor 
and inanity. ^ I'bo Iratar,^ for rc-ani- 
ination, has yecouir^ to his pipe; his 
wife, to her holiday eJpthes, anda visit; 
the Russian to a drinking froliq, which, 
once begun, may last for a week or two; 
there is no telling how lon^, or guessing 
how soon the fascination of the cup may 


cease,andrea6on be restored toiler Uirone; 
but when she has regained Itei* seat, he 
returns submis^ve, and with increased 
alacrity, to, his'duty, and will kiss the 
feet of his offended master. The Oer- 
man takes the aame course, but not with 
equal the electrical ppwer 

has, much leas influence over .him; he is 
naturally too stupid to be elicited even 
by such means. The &teek, too, takes 
the cordial cup with almost as much 
zest as though,it were the one which the 
fair Helen prepared for Telemachus; he 
drinks till he is merry, and then dances 
till he thirsts again. The Russian drinks 
brandy; the Greek, wine: thb Russian 
drinks till he is senseless^—^he sleeps, re¬ 
covers, and returns to drink again. The 
Greek drinks till his spirits are elated, 
and all around him seems gay; he takes 
his balalaika, the dancers assemble 
around him; quick as his spirits, his 
fingers pass over the strings, and the 
dancers^ feet keep time to its sim^de 
tones.’ 


• TO THE EiyiTOll. 

Sir —As health is the chief blessing 
of life, it must be a pleasing considera¬ 
tion to every friend of mankind, and 
more particularly to the inhabitants of 
that kingdom to which we belong, to ob¬ 
serve a gradual increase of salubrity in 
our crowded towns, and a consequent 
diminution of the number of deaths. As 
this point is demonstrated by sir Gilbert 
Blane in one of his 'Select Dissertations 
on several Subjects of Medical 'Science,' 
1 request your insertion of such gratify¬ 
ing intelligence. W. W. 

' The observations relating to the sa¬ 
lubrity of difinrent districts of JBhigland 
are , taken (says this experienced phy¬ 
sician) from the parl^mcntarv, returns 
of 1)^11. The counties in which' the 
mortality was above the average,.,wore 
Middlesex, where it was 1 in 3G; .Kept, 
where it waa 1 in 41; Warwid^jiihe, 
wh^e .it was I in 42; CanibridgQshii^, 
wlio^eitwas ono in.^^^; Esse^jj 
wa^ al^ in 44Surrey, where it was I in 
45; lim Riding of Yorkshhie&. Wbeto 

it was 1 ill ,47.; Lancashire, ;wl»JSrfi;itiWas 
1 ui,4fi. ^ (1^ these eight countiesy fpto: 
are subject to agues, namely Rent, Es¬ 
sex,, Cambridgeshire, and lho< East 
Riding of Yorkshire, comprising alL the 
counties of that description, except Lin¬ 
colnshire,. ill which the mortality was 
below the average; for it was 1 in 51, 
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the average heing 1 58.7. The stjnallcr 

degree of mortality in this last is no 
doubt owing to the great proportion, 
which the dry and u^and part of this 
country bears to the fenny districts* 
That there is a great difference in the 
mortality in these, is proved by their re-i 
spective returns. The mortality in the 
town of Boston, for instance, which is 
situated in the fens, is 1 in 27; whereas 
that of Stamford, which is in the dry 
and upland division, is 1 in 50. 

^ 11 may he asked, whence arises the 
greater mortality of the other four coun¬ 
ties, of which the rate is above the aver¬ 
age. With regard to Mi(l<llesex, it is 
imputable, no doubt, to the various cir¬ 
cumstances adverse to health, peculiar 
to the metropolis, such as the more in¬ 
temperate habits of life, and perhaps still 
more the unfavorable influence of the air 
of this great city, particularly on young 
children. It is worthy of remark, how¬ 
ever, that London has of late years been 
improving in salubrity; for it appears 
by the bills of mortality, that the burials 
invariably and considerably exceeded the 
christenings, till a few years before the 
close of the last centiury ; whereas since 
that time the christenings have generally 
exceeded the burials. This may in part 
be ascribed to vaccination; but it can¬ 
not be entirely owing to this cause, for 
the decrease of burials took place some 
years before that admirable discovery. 
The fiist year the records of the bills 
of mortality, in which the. births ex¬ 
ceeded the burials in this metropolis, 
was 1790. The great diminution of 
mortality, among young children, so as 
to amount now to little more than one- 
half of what it was as late as the middle 
of the last century, has already been ad¬ 
verted to. In farther proof of the im¬ 
proving health of London, it is stated in 
this Parliamentary Report, that the an¬ 
nual mortality in 1700, was 1 in 25; in 
1750, I in 21; in 1801, and the four 
preceding years, 1 in 35 ; and in 1810, 
1 in 38, The increased mortality in the 
middle of the last century has been impu¬ 
ted to the great abuse of spirituous li¬ 
quors, which was checked about that time 
by the impdsition of high duties. The 
other causes of superior health seem to 
consist in a general improvement in the 
habits of life, particularly with regard to 
ventilation and cleanliness, a more ample 
supply of water, greater abundance and 
better quality of food, the improved state 
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of n^ediclnc, and the better manage¬ 
ment of children. 

^ The high proportion of mortality in 
Surrey is no doubt owing to its contain¬ 
ing a portion of the metropolis, consist¬ 
ing of a population of 170,000, which is 
more than one half of the whole county. 

‘ The high rate of mortality in War¬ 
wickshire seems at first sight the most 
difticult to he accounted for, the air of 
this part of the kingdpm bein^ very salu¬ 
brious. It is no doubt owing to the 
town of Birmingham being situated here, 
for it comprises two-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation ; and the mortality, on the aver¬ 
age of the last ten years, is 1 in 34. The 
mortality in this tov/n is greater than in 
Manchester, Leeds, or Norwich. I'lio 
operations in mctals'have bcc'n alleged as 
the cause of this : but it is much more 
probably owing to the want of attention 
to cleanliness and ventilation, particu¬ 
larly with regard to the streets, which 
arc very narrow and dirty. * 

' AVitli regard to Lancashire, where 
the mortality is somewhat above the 
average, the number of large towns 
and extensive manufactures, affording a 
greater x^roportion of artisans to rural 
inhabitants, than in any other county, 
except those in which the metropolis is 
situated, is certainly the cause of this; 
for the air is very salubrious, and the 
great quantity and clieapncss of fuel isp 
extremely friendly to life, health, anrl 
comfort. It is probably owing to this 
advantage, that the inhabitants of this 
ebunty, particularly the females, have 
become noted for their well-formed per¬ 
sons and comely countenances, forming 
a contrast with those of Buckingham¬ 
shire, where the fuel was extremely 
scanty and high-priced before the late 
extension of the inland navigation; so 
that the laboring class suffered peculiar 
hardships from this privation, and are of 
a atature so inferior, that the militia¬ 
men are, by act of parliament, admis¬ 
sible at a lower standard than in the rest 
of England. The report of Manchester, 
which is the second town in England in 
point of population, forms an exception 
to the rest of Lancashire; for the mor¬ 
tality there, on the average of the last 
ten years, was 1 in 58, ‘ and, in 1811,1 
in 74'. But that of Liverpool was 1 in 
34 on the average of ten years, and 1 in 
so, in 1811. In the former town we 
have another pleasing picture of the pro¬ 
gressive jlmproVeincnt of health ; for it 


To the Editor. 
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is stated by the late Dr. Pcrcival, that, 
in 1757, the annual mortality of Man¬ 
chester was 1 in 25.7, and, in 1770, 1 iu 
28, although at the former period the 
population was not quite one-fourth, and 
at the later period not one-half of its 
present amount. This improvement of 
health is clearly imputable to certain re¬ 
gulations of police, particularly with re¬ 
spect to ventilation, recommended and 
introduced by the above-mentioned be¬ 
nevolent, enlightened, and active phy¬ 


sician. Since that time much praise is 
due to Dr. Ferrier, who followed the 
footsteps of Dr. Percival. 

* The like progressive amelioration of 
health is deducible from these public 
documents with respect to the whole 
kingdom 


* We have the pleasure to add, tliat later 
documents and reports, with regard to tlie de¬ 
cline of mortality, arc still more favorable — 
Edit. 


STANZAS ON WOMAN. 

Say— what is man’s supreme delight? 

What can fill his heart with pleasure ? 

What is most precious to his sight ? 

What is nature’s choicest treasure ? 

There is a something I can name. 

Is all and more—deny it no man— 

*Tis dearer far than wealth or fame; 

'Tis fair, angelic, virtuous-woman ! 

Can aught to man such rapture give ? 

Is she not all his heart can sigh for ? 

For many earthly things he’d Hoe, 

But lovely woman die for! 

Yet there are men, methinks you’ll say. 

Who oft caress, yet oft misuse her; 

Not men —appear like men they may; 

None but unfeeling brutes abuse her ! 

I call him man alone, whose mind 

Ne’er harbour'd yet a thought to harm her; 

In whose fond heart a friend she’d find. 

If pale distress or pain alarm her. 

But henceforth may her sorrows cease, 

Afflictiori*s frowns assail her never: 

Bless her, kind Heaven, with health and peace. 

And joy attend her steps for ever! 

For she is man’s supreme delight! 

She can fill his heart with pleasure! 

She is most precious to his sight! 

She is nature’s choicest treasure! S. A. K. 


SOCIETY AFTER DINNER ; 

f'Om Mr. Cojce's Social Dajj. 

When beauty’s beams no longer blaze, 
Or round the table shed bright rays; 

'Tis then the scatter'd guests prepare 
'i’o rally and supi>ort the chair ; 

Close their wide ranks, take nearer line. 
And bathe wit's lips in rosy wine. 

And now the cellar's deep domain 
Sends forth fresh stores to light again : 
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Sooiety after Dinner. 

There doom'd to dwell, till, like the wand 
That Ptospero sway’d, in high command, 

' The magic' screw and potent key 
Set the imprison'd spirit free. 

Wine, cheering wine, that lightens woe, 
Andhidathe wise of friendship glow; 

' Pndongs man s life by moderate use; 

But undermines it^ by abuse ; 

And is a.source of joy or evil, 

. A comfort or pernicious devil. 

Who sceics intemperance as a mate. 

Will mourn the folly soon or late. 

And wine can of their wits the wise beguile, 
Make the sage frolic, and the serious smile; 

The, grave, in merry measures frisk about. 

And many a long-repented word bring out: 
Inflaming wine, pernicious to mankind. 
Unnerves the limbs, and dulls the noblest mind. 

When converse with the bottle flies. 

Then wit will simultaneous rise; 

But when tlie bottle rules the hall, 

’Tis tyranny—oppression all: 

And hateful is confusion's table, 

‘ Where reign the many tongues like Babel; 

The ceaseless tale of hound and horn. 

Of southern breeze, the sportsman's mom, 

'rhe daring leap, the lengthen'd chase, 

'Mid orgies ending in disgrace. 

The nauseous joke repeated o'er, 

'J'he chorus'd song in stunning roar:— 

Far be such scenes of festive strife 
From the mild sphere of polish'd life. 

Blithe round the board in every glass, 

Here ruby drops wi^ temperance pass; 

And as on Autumn's tranquil mom. 

When the grey mist, in pastures born. 

Fills the whole air's encircling, space. 

Hiding the sun's refuJgent face ; 

So will the crystal's dewy side 
Conceal the grape’s inspiring tide ; 

Till as the purple treasures flow, 
llesplendent in translucid glow. 

Unveil’d, they burst from clouds to light. 

In flavour rich, in beauty bright. 

Bound by no harrii imperious measure. 

No arbitrary tax on pleasure; 

At large, and left to freedom's thinking. 

No rule is given, no law of drinking. 

But that, attentive to convey 
The current in each neighbour's way. 

From right to left-r*tho rule confest. 

As Homer*s ancient lays attest,— 

And while the cheerfiu minuteapass. 

Still rational, o’er every glass. 

The speech correct, the judgement stable, 

Enjoy the converse of the table. 

To form intellectaal treat. 

That makes the banquet hour complete, 

*Tis judgement's task to suit with care 

0 The party that the meal should share. 

VOL, IV. 
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Pliy ; a Song^A Canzonet,^ 

Thmiyh wealth can crowded boards procure. 
It wul not wit nor sense ensure ; 
tiuch, into brilliant contest brou^t. 

Must be the growth of prudent thought. ' 


PITY ; A SONG. 

The tear-drop of pity steals soft o'er the check. 

And the kind balm of comfort on sorrow bestows; 

And sweetly it softens the ^ief of the meek. 

When warm from the bright eye of beauty it flows. 

The tear-dr^ of pity can soften the breast. 

And cast its mild beams till it settles to peace; 

But the warm beam of love 'tis alone that gives rest. 

And bids all our griefs and our sorrows to cease. 

When kind from the eyes wliich enraptured we view 
Those looks are reflected so ardent and sweet. 

When wc know that the heart is so faithful and true. 

As to burn with impatience our wishes to meet; 

'Tis then that the tear-drop of pity will warm, 

'Tis then that so mildly and gently it flows ; 

When love and soft pity, unite<l to charm. 

Delight the fond heart till with rapture it glows. 

W. Henr*y Lance. 


A CANZONET, 

from the Tragedy of the Italian Wife. 

Say not he loves the rose the best. 
Because it twines his forehead fair. 

In seeming smiles and pleasure drest, 
*Mid lighted halls and festal glare ; 
His bosom hides his true love's hair; 

He dares not show it in his crest: 

Oh ! say not then, because 'tis there. 
That he must love the rose the best. 

Ah! no; he loves the lily best; 

Far (in tlie shade) from jealous eyes. 
He secs wi^ joy the crimson west, 

W’^hen bliss is born and daylight dies; 
For to the conscious grove he hies. 

That long his floweret hath possess'd. 
And softly there in secret sigbs^ 

> Ah! yes; he loves the lily best. 


POPULAR TALES AND ROMANCES OF THE 
NORTHERN NATIONS. 

3 vols. 8vo. 18^3. 

A REMARKABLE feature in the litera¬ 
ture of Germany is that mass of legend 
which amuses both the young and the 
old, and interests , every class of society. 
Old ballads, traditional anecdotes, and 
the dreams of superstition, have l^n am¬ 
plified and worked up into a variety of 


tales, some lively and others serious; 
some wild and terrific^ otberssimply pa^ 
thetic; and many fanciful particulaTs 
have been added to them by modem 
writers. It may easily be supjjosed that 
absurdity and nonsense ore occasionally 
mingled with these stories; but this mis> 
tore is not so offensively predominant as 
to check the general detire of pCrusd. 

The Treasure-3eekerisia^ancifuland 
amusing story, resembling some of the 
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comic talcs in the Arabian Nighta’ Kn- 
tcrtiiiiimcnts^ but tempered with touches 
of German sentiment. The tale entitled 
Wake not the Dead is of a difierent 
character^ being wildly terrific and hor¬ 
ribly preternatural. The Victim of 
Priestcraft is a severe satire on the con¬ 
duct of priests and monks before the lie- 
formation. The shortest story is that of 
Kibitz, the substance of which we have 
given in a former volume. In some of 
these tales, itis useless to look for a moral; 
but the conclusion that may be drawn 
from the story of Kibitz, is this:— 
crafty and resolute man, by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the weakness and folly of 
others, may acquire considerable influ¬ 
ence,’ and do great mischief. A com¬ 
parison between a mere peasant and Na^ 
fH)leon le. Grand may seem to be far¬ 
fetched ; but the ex-emperor, acting in¬ 
deed on a larger scale than master Ki¬ 
bitz, made his way to power by craft, 
courage, and cruelty, exercised over a 
deluded and infatuated nation. 

The Spectre Barber is too long for our 
purpose,' but, by abridging it, we may 
bring it within a reasonable compass. 

^ Many years ago there lived at Bre¬ 
men a rich mcrcliant, named Melchior, 
who was wont to stroke his chin and 
smile scornfully whenever he heard the 
parson read in the Gospel of the ridi 
man, whom, in comparison with him¬ 
self, he regarded as a mere pedlar. In 
those rude times there prevailed a species 
of luxury as well as at present, though 
the people then looked more than their 
descendants to things of solid worth, 
and Melchior was so wealthy, that he 
had the floor of his banqueting-roora 
paved with dollaifs. Although the fel¬ 
low-citizens and friends of our merchant 
were much displeased at this display of 
opulence, yet it was, in reality, meant 
more as a mercantile speculation, than a 
mere boast. The cunning citizen was well 
aware, that those who envied and cen¬ 
sured his apparent vanity would spread 
reports of Iiis wealth, and thus add to 
his credit. His aim was completely at¬ 
tained ; the idle capital of old dollars, 
wisely exposed to view in the hall, 
brought a large interest, by means of 
the silent bond for payment which it 
gave in all tho merchant's undertakings. 
It ^ame, however, at last a rock on 
which the welfare of the liouse was 
wrecked. He died suddenly, from swal¬ 
lowing too much, or too hastily, of some 
renovating cordial at a city feast, with¬ 


out being able to settle his affairs, ainl 
left all his property to his only son, who 
had just attained the age fixed by law 
for entering into possession of his inhe¬ 
ritance. 

* Francis was a noble fellow, endowed 
by nature with excellent qualities. He 
was well made, strong, and robust, with 
a jovial, happy disposition, as if old 
French wine and hung beef had largely 
contributed to call him into existence. 
Health glowed on his cheeks, and con¬ 
tent and youthful cheerfulness shone 
in bis dark eyes. He was like a vigor¬ 
ous plant, which needs only water 
and a poor soil to thrive well, but which, 
in rich land, shoots into wasteful luxu¬ 
riance without bearing fruit. The fa- 
tlier's wealth became, as often happens, 
the ruin of the son. He had scarcely 
begun to taste the pleasure of being the 
Sole possessor and master of a princely 
fortune, when he did all in his power to 
get rid of it, as if it were a heavy bur¬ 
then. 

^ 'When he had reduced himself to a 
state of comparative poverty, he took a 
lodging in one of the most obscure parts 
of the town, in a narrow street, into which 
the beams of the sun rarely penetrated, 
but on the very longest days, when they 
glanced for a short time over the hign 
roofs. Here he found all he wanted in bis 
present circumscribed situation. The 
frugal table of his landlord satiated his 
hunger; at the fire-side he w^as protected 
from the cold; and the roof and walls 
sheltered him from rain and wind. From 
one enemy, however, ennui, neither the 
roof nor the walls, neither the fire-side, 
nor the temperate enjoyments of the 
table, could always protect him. The 
crowd of Worthless parasites had disap¬ 
peared with his wealth, and his former 
friends knew him no longer. Being 
neither fond of active sports nor of read¬ 
ing, he had now no other occupation tlian 
to strum on his lute, or look out of his 
window to observe the weather or watch 
the passengers. But be soon found an¬ 
other object for his observations, which 
filled at once the empty space in his 
head and heart.' 

This object was Mela, the portionless 
daughter of ar widow,'who had formerly 
been in respectable circumstances : but 
for some time he had no opportunity of 
disclosing his love. By disposing a mir¬ 
ror in a place which commanded the 
street, he was enabled to enjoy the re¬ 
flected image of the beloved girl: he 
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also brou^t his lute into play for the 
same burgee, and love thus contrived an 
unspoRen intelligence. An answer by 
means of flowers^ on the part of Mela, 
to the tones of his music, gave him some 
hopes of success; and his prospect was 
still more flattering, when he found that 
she had rejected uie matrimonial over¬ 
tures of a rich brewer. 

^ The widow could not help suspect¬ 
ing that Mela^s equanimity, whicii in 
the pride of youth and beauty made her 
indifferent for riches, was supported by 
some secret inclination of her virgin 
heart; and she now guessed right as to 
the object, though hitherto she had not 
suspected that the impoverished merchant 
in the narrow street occupied a place in 
her daughter's heart. She had looked 
on lidm merely as a wild youth, wooing 
every maiden that came within Ids view. 
This discovery, therefore, gave her no 
pleasure; but she held her peace. Ac¬ 
cording to her strict notions of morality, 
she thought a maiden who allowed love 
to enter her heart before marriage was 
like a cankered apple: the maggot is 
within, though it may still look well out¬ 
side, and serve to adorn a mantel-piece; 
yet it lias lost its value, and hastens to 
destruction. 

In the hope of recruiting his finances 
before be made proposals of marriage, 
Francis preparedfora journey to various 
towns, to collect money from his father’s 
debtors .—* What will Mela think of 
my sudden disappearance he now said 
to himself; ‘ I shall meet her no longer 
on her way home from church: will 
she not think me faithless, and banish 
me from her heart?’ This idea made 
him very uneasy, and for some time he 
could discover no means to inform her 
of his intentions. Inventive love, however, 
inspired him with the happy thought of 
communicadng the cause of his absence 
to her, by having prayers put up for his 
success in that church where Mela and 
her mother generally attended. For this 
purpose he gave the priest a small sum 
of money, to oflbr up a daily prayer for 
a young man obliged to travel abroad, 
and for success in his undertaking. This 
prayer was to be continued till his re¬ 
turn, when he was to purchase a thanks- 
givitiL 

* Mela heard the" prayer read very 
often; but she paid no attention to it, so 
' much was she grieved at the disappear¬ 
ance of her lover. The words which 
might have explained it fell an empty 


sound on her ear, and she knew not 
what to think. At the expiration of a 
month or two, when her grief had be¬ 
come milder and his absence le^ tor¬ 
menting, she one day had been thinking 
of him during the sermon, and for the 
first time connecting the prayer with him 
and his absence, rae suddenly divined 
its meaning, wondered at her own stu¬ 
pidity in not before discovering it, and 
in her heart admired and praised the in¬ 
genious device. 

' When Francis reached Antwerp, he 
inquired after several persons on whom 
he had demands; he learned that the 
most of them, who had in his father's 
time stopped payment, were now flou¬ 
rishing, which confirmed his opinion, 
that a seasonable bankruptcy was a sure 
foundation for after-prosperity. ^ This 
intelligence served to cheer up his spi- 
rits; he arranged his papers, and pre¬ 
sented the old bills at their proper places. 
But he experienced from the people of 
Antwerp the same treatment which the 
traveling traders of the present day ex¬ 
perience from the sln^keepers in the 
provincial towns of Germany: every 
body treats them politely, except when 
they come to receive money. Some 
would know nothing of their old debts, 
or said they had all been settled at the 
time of their bankruptcy, and that it 
was the fault of the creditor if he had 
not accepted payment. Others did not 
remember Melchior of Bremen ; they 
opened their infallible books, and de¬ 
clared that they could not find any thing 
posted under that name. One of them 
even fabricated a considerable charge 
against Frank's father; and the son was 
sent to prison for not answering this un¬ 
just demand. By a compromise, how¬ 
ever, he regained his liberty, and re¬ 
sumed his journey. Stopping at Rum- 
melsburg, he took up his quarters at a 
castle built on a steep rock, which served 
as a hunting seat to itS' possessor, who 
often spent the day tliere in great splen¬ 
dor, but, whenever the stars appeared, 
left it with all his followers, being ter¬ 
rified Iw a ghost, who roared and rattled 
through it all night. However unplea¬ 
sant a guest this spectre might be to the 
lord of the castle, in other respects he 
was at least a perfect protection against 
robbers; of whom none would venture 
near his abode. 

*' I will not conceal from you,' said 
the landlord of a neighbouring inn to 
Frank, ' that report says, the castle is 
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haunted by a spectre, who walks about 
at night. But you need not be afraid ; we 
shall be quite near you: should any 
thing happen, you may easily call out to 
us, and you will find somebody ready to 
assist you. I have lived here these thirty 
years, and have never seen any thing. 
The noise which is sometimes heard at 
night is caused, iA my opinion, by the 
cats and other animals, which have taken 
possession of the garrets.’ 

‘ The landlord spoke the truth when 
he said he had never seen the spectre, 
for he took good care never to go near 
the castle at night, and during the day 
the ghost was invisible; even now the 
rogue did not venture to cross the 
threshold. He opened the door, gave 
our traveler a basket with provisions, 
and told him where to go. Frank*en¬ 
tered the hall without fear or awe, treat¬ 
ing the story of the ghost as an idle 
fiction,* or tne tradition of some real 
event, which fancy had converted to 
something supernatural.’ 

While Frank was reposing, doors 
were opened and shut with a terrible 
noise; and at last an attempt was made 
on the door of his retreat. Several keys 
were tried, and at length the right one 
found; still the bars held the door, when 
at length a loud crash, like a clap of 
thunder, burst them asunder, and the 
door flew open. A tall thin man entered: 
lie had a black beard, was clothed in an 
old-fashioned dress, and had a gloomy 
expression in his countenance. A scar¬ 
let mantle was thrown over his left 
shoulder, and his hat was liigh and 
pointed. He walked silently through 
the room with the same slow and heavy 
step with which he had approached: he 
then threw off his mantle, opened a bag 
which he carried under his arm, took 
out instruments for shaving, and began 
to sharpen a shining razor on a broad 
leather strap, which he wore on his 
belt. 

' Frank perspired under his downy 
covering with fear and dread; recom¬ 
mended himself to the protection of the 
Holy Virgin, and looked forward with 
great anxiety for the end of this ma- 
nceuvre, not knowing whether it was 
meant foi^ his beard or for his throat. 
To his consolation, the spectre poured 
water from a silver flagon into a basin 
of the same material, and with liis bony 
hand beat up the sope into foaming suds; 
placed a chair, and then, with great ear¬ 
nestness, beckoned the terrified Frank 


from his retreat. It was no more pos¬ 
sible to resist this meaning sign, than it 
generally Is to resist the mute who has 
orders from the grand Turk to bring him 
the head of some exiled vizir. Frank 
obeyed the order, rose from his couch, 
and took the assigned place on the chair. 

* The spectre barber put the napkin 
round the neck of his trembling cus¬ 
tomer, seized his scissors, and cut off 
Frank’s hair and heard. Then he pro¬ 
ceeded to cover his chin, and even his 
head, with lather, and shaved him socom- 

K , that not a hair was left above 
julders. When the spectre had 
completed this operation, he washed 
Frank very clean, dried him carefully, 
bowed, packed up his implements, and 
turned to depart. I’he candles burned 
perfectly briglit during the whole of the 
proceeding, and, by the light, Frank saw 
in an opposite mirror, that the barber 
had made him like a Chinese paged. He 
was vexed at losing his beautiful brown 
curls; but he breathed freely, being 
aware that he should escape unhurt, and 
that the spectre had no longer any power 
over him. 

^ The man in the red cloke walked in 
silence as he had come towards the door, 
without saying a single word, and seemed 
quite the reverse of his gossiping bre- 
tnren; scarcely had he retired three 
steps, however, when he stood still, 
looked round with a mournful mien 
at his well-served customer, and touched 
his own beard with his hand, Frank 
began to think that the ghost wished 
him to do something for him, and per¬ 
haps expected from him the same ser¬ 
vice which he haTl rendered him. 

^ As the spectre had played Frank a 
trick rather than totmented him, the latter 
had lost all bis fear. He therefore beck¬ 
oned to the ghost, who instantly sat 
down in a proper position. Frank was 
careful to imitate the manner in which 
the ghost had proceeded ; but as the awk¬ 
ward youth had never before had a raW 
in his hand, he knew not how to handle 
it, and shaved the patient ghost so much 
against the grain, that tlie sufferer made 
the oddest grimaces. The ignorant 
bungler began to he afraid; he remem¬ 
bered the wise precept, ' Do not meddle 
with another man’s business,' but still 
he proceeded, he did as well as he could, 
and made the spectre as clean and as 
bald as he was himself. 

^ Suddenly the ghost found its tongue; 
'Kindly I thank thee for the great 
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in<^p^4i,j^#ve Apien released from long 
for three hundred 
pom^d.me within tl^ese walls, 
V?%reiaiy departed spirit was eondemned 
till ,a mortal man, should jr^ 
t^iiatp ^ me, and . treat me as. 1 did 
others whei^^ 1 alive. Know that, 
in times of yore, tliere dwdit a shanie- 
If^s inftdel within this castle, who mocked 
lK)th at priests and laymen. Count Hart¬ 
man was nobody*sfriend: he acknowleged 
neither divine nor human laws. The 
sfranger who sought refuge under his 
roof, and the beggar who asked ahns of 
him, were always seized and tormented. 
I was his barberi^ flattered his passions, 
and lived as 1 chose. Many a pious pil¬ 
grim was invited into the castle; a bath 
was prepared for him, and, when he 
meant to enjoy himself, 1 took hold of 
him, according to orders, shaved him 
quite Wld, and then turned him out of 
the castle, with scorn and mockery.' 

^ Once a holy pilgrim came from 
abroad; he entered, and askpd for water 
to wash his feet, and a crust of bread. Ac- 
cordliq; to my custom I took him into 
ihe hath, and, without respecting his 
sapetifled appearance, I shaved him also 
quite clean.. But the pious pilgrim pro¬ 
nounced a heavy curse on me; ^After 
deatli> reprobate! heaven and hell, and 
the iron gates of purgatory, shall be 
equally inaccessible to thy soul. It shall 
dwell, as a spectre, within these walls, 
tUl a wanderer, unasked, shall retaliate 
on thee thy own evil deeds! ’ 

^ ^ I grew sick at hearing the curse; 
the marrow of my bones dried up, and I 
decayed gradually till I became like a 
shadow; my soul at length seq^arated 
from its mortal dweljing, hut remained 
within this place, as the holy miin had 
ordered. In vaip 1 expected deliverance 
frpin thedrca^lful chains that bound 
to the earth. The repose for which the 
t^ul Jianguishes, when it is separated 
frpm the body was denied to me; and J 
was.ohlig^^ as a farther punishment, 
to continue the husiucss which 1 liatl 
carried on during myUfe. jpiut; alasl 
my appearance soon caused this house ,tp 
he .deserh^: it yras very rarely that, a 
pilgrim came hi pass me night here, 
and, .though ^ shaved every one who 
came, as 1 did you, no one would under- 
litand me, andpmorm for me that service 
which was to deliver my spnl from cap*- 
tivity. Henceforth' 1 sliall not haunt 


this castle. I uowgo to my long desired re¬ 
pose. Onco.inorel give thee my thanks, 
young stranger. If 1 had any treasures 
at my command, d^ey slmuhl all be thine; 
but ^ never posscssjod wealths' In this 
castic there is no treasure, hidden; but 
listen to my advice,;.Tarry here,till your 
chin and head are again covered vrith 
htdr, then, mtum to. your native city, 
and wait on the bridge .over, the Weser, 
at the time of the autumnal equinox, 
for a friend, who will there meet and tell 
you what you must do to thrive on earth. 
When you eiyoy. affluence, remember 
mo, ami order three masses to be said for 
the rqwse of my soul on every anni¬ 
versary of this day. Farewell; I now 
depart lienee, never to return.' 

^ With these words the spectre va- 
nishcfl, leaving his deliverer full of asto¬ 
nishment at this strange adventure. For 
a long while Frank stood motionless, 
doubting whether the ovent had really 
happened, or whether he had been 
dreaming; but his baldness soon coii- 
vmced liim of the reality of the fact. 
After wasting some time in reflection, 
he returned to bed and slept till mid¬ 
day. 

' The waggish landlord had watched 
from the earliest dawn for the appear¬ 
ance of his guest; he was rcjuly, anti¬ 
cipating the bald head, to receive liim 
with apparent astonishment, but secret 
laughter, at his nightly adventure. But, 
when mid-day came, and Frank did not 
appear, he began to lie uneasy and afraid 
that the ghost might have treattul his 
new guest somcwliat roughly, might per¬ 
haps have throttled him, or frightened 
him to dcadi, and it by no means had 
been his intention to carry the joke so 
far. He went, therefore, accompanied 
by hia ,scrvaiits, lu the greatest anxiety 
to the castle, and hastening to> the door 
of the room in wliich he had seen light 
on the preceding evening, he found a 
strange key in the dgor^ but it was bolted 
inside,—a precaution Frank, had, taken 
after the disappearance pf ghpstv 
knocked witli great violence, and Frank 
was. at last roused by thfr AoW'^At ^rsl, 
he thought the ghost^ intended to pay 
lum But, whon hnhe^rd 

ypioQ of the landlor^ bogga^ig hmiitu 
givp 

thodoor.^ '-lb’.-:/>! is.'- 

f f By G—; and all thp saints I' said 
the kMijdlprd, lifting up .bis, hands with 
apparent honror, “ old ]k4-Cl&ke has 
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been here, and the tradition is no in¬ 
vention! How did he look? What 
did he do, or aay ?* 

* Frank, who understood the cunning 
of the host, answered, The ghost 
looked like a man in a red cloke: what 
he did, I eaiinot conceal from you, and 
I shall always remember liis words: 

Stranger (said he) never Urust the 
landlord —the man opposite knew very 
well what awaited you here. For this, 
1 will punish him. I shall now leave 
this castle; and henceforth, 1 will plague, 
torment, pinch, and harass him to the 
end of his life, at least, if he does not 
reedve you in his house, atid supply all 
your wants, till your head be again co¬ 
vered with hair.' 

^ The landlord trembled from head to 
foot at hearing this threat, crossed him¬ 
self, vowed by the Holy Virmn to keep 
Frank in his house as long as he chose to 
atop, immediately conducted him home, 
and waited on him himself. 

^ Frank acquired a reputation as an 
exorcist, as the spectre was no longer 
seen in the castle. He repeatedly slept 
there, an<l q young man of the town, 
who had the courage to keep him com¬ 
pany, did not get his head shorn. When 
the owner of the estate learned that the 
terrible spectre no longer haunted the 
jdace, he was highly pleased, and sent 
orders to take great care of the stranger 
who had freed his castle from such an 
unjileasant guest/ 

'rhe result of this adventure may be 
briefly stated. Frank made his appear¬ 
ance on the bridge at the appointed time, 
and obtained such infonnation as en¬ 
abled him to secure a buried treasure 
which had belonged to his father. He 
then offered his hand and fortune to 
Mela, and became a good husband and a 
happy man. 


rou THE OUACLES OP GOD, VOVTL OBA- 
TIONS; I’OB'JUnoEMEKT TO COME, AN 
-XBGtJMENT^ tN NINE PAETS ; 

iha Rev* Edtmr'd Irving, 

iMiftiksEU in worldly concerns, and 
thinking more'of the'^resent than of the 
future, diepeoffle are apt to become luke¬ 
warm and indifterent in the affairs of re¬ 
ligion, and comparAtivdy regardless of 
thei*' eternal Ititereste. ' This cdbliieiss is 
fecHngly de^ildi^cd bv dtefow (whether 
ministers or laymen) who are animated 


wfth the fervor of deyotlon; and It fe 
deemed expedient by these conscientious 
persons, that a strong stimulus sliouM bo 
occasionally applied, to rouse the slum¬ 
bering Christians to a sense of their pa<^ 
ramount duties, and restore the vital 
influence of true religion. This is the 
avowed obiect- of that minister whose 
energetic addresses now fill the pews eff 
the ^ Caledonian Church near Hatton- 
Garden,' and whose zeal is particularly 
directed to a reform of the higher classes, 
in the hope that their example may have 
a commanding influence over the lower 
orders of society. He was an assistant 
to the celebrated Dr. Chalmers in the 
clerical functions at Glasgow; but, from 
a^ wish to render himself more exten¬ 
sively useful, he repaired to the metro* 
polls, and, though for some time ho¬ 
nored with little notice, he at len^h 
broke forth like a star amidst a dark no- 
rizon, and drew within his sphere of 
action the statesman and the votary of 
fashion, the scholar and the wit. We 
do not insinuate, with some of our cri¬ 
tical contemporaries, that the motives 
for his apparent zeal are merely diose of 
ambition and selfishness: we are willing 
to allow that his views are correct and 
honorable, and that he sincerely wishes 
to make mankind wiser and better; but 
we doubt whether his indiscriminate in¬ 
vectives against sin, his confounding of 
error with wickedness and guilt, arid his 
denunciations of vengeance where pardon 
for human weakness may reasonably be 
expected, can have a good or a salutary 
effect. That is rather the language of 
a Calvinistic bigot, than of a judicious 
preacher or an enlightened divine. Yet 
Mr. Irving, we must add, softens his 
asperity and rigor by occasional conces¬ 
sions, and condescends, like a judge who 
sometimes feels emotions of pity, to 
soothe the penitent sinner with the hopes 
of mercy 

He severely blames the clergy for their 
want of zeal and bf earnestness. He 
says, tiiat' the chief obstacle to the pro¬ 
gress of divine truth, over thb minds of 
men, is the want of its being properly 
presented to theih. In this Christian 
country there are, perhaps, nine-tenths 
of every class who Icnow nothing at all 
about the applications and advantages of 
the single truths of revelation, or of re¬ 
velation taken as a whole; and what 
they d6 hoi know they cannot be ex¬ 
pected to reverence or ohey. This igno¬ 
rance (in both the higher and the lower 
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ord^i^ of zel^^U 68 « discerner of the 
thoughts axid intehtions pf the heart, is 
not so ipuch due to the 'want of inqui¬ 
sitiveness pn their part, as to the want of 
a sedulous and skilful ministry on the 
part of those to whom it is entrusted/' 
This animadversion, coupled with his 
intention of supnlying this proas de¬ 
ficiency, shows uie high opinion which 
Mr. Irving entertains of his own merit, 
and his confidence in his own powers 
of argument and persuasion, which, he 
has no doubt, will effect more in a very 
short time than all the labors of the 
bishops, deans, rectors, and curates in 
the united kingdom, and the simulta¬ 
neous exertions of all the dissenting mi¬ 
nisters. 

He thus censures the worldly^mind^ 
edness of the present generation. After 
some vehement tirades, he says, ^ Many 
will think it an unchristian thing to rea¬ 
son so violently^ and many will think 
It altogether unintelligible; apd to our¬ 
selves it would feel unseemly, did we 
not reassure ourselves by looking around. 
They are ruling and they are ruled; but 
God's oracles rule them not. They are 
studying every record of antiquity in 
their seats of learning; but the record 
of God and of him whom he hath sent 
is almost unheeded. They enjoy every 
communion of society, of pleasure, of en¬ 
terprise, this world affords, but littie 
communion^ with the Father and with 
Ilia Son' Jesus Christ. They carry on 
commerce with all lands, the bustle and 
noise of iheir traffic fill the whole earth; 
they go to and fro, and knowlege is in¬ 
crease ; hut how few in the hasting 
crowd are bastine after the kingdom of 
God! Meanwhile death sweej^th on 
with his chilling blast, freezing up the 
Ufe of generations, catching their spirits 
unblessed with any pr^Muratioii of ^aee, 
quenching hope and binding destiny for 
evermore. Their graves are dressed, and 
iheir tombs are adorned. But their spi¬ 
rits, where are they? How oft hath 
iUs city, where 1 now write ihese la¬ 
mentations over a thoughtless a^, been 
filled and emptied of her people since 
first tiie reared her imperial head How 
many generations of her* revelers have 
. gone to. another kind of reveliy; how 
many ^nerationa of her gay courtiers to 
a royal residence where coortiev-arts are 
not; how many generations of her toil¬ 
some tradesmen to the place of silence, 
whither no gain can follow them I How 
time hath swept over her, age after age, 
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with«its .wave,: awallowii|g 

every living thing, and bearing it away 
unto the shores of. eternity (• The sight 
and thought of all whiai is Our as¬ 
surance, that we have nat. in the hoat of 
our feelings .surpassed the merit of tlie 
case. The theme is fitter for an indig¬ 
nant prophet, than an uninspired rinful 
man/ 

He prefershis own system of religious 
instruction to the usual modes of preach¬ 
ing and publishing, by which persons of 
ordinary intellect and common attain¬ 
ments ^ teach gypsies, bargemen, miners, 
—men who understand their ways of 
conceiving and estimating truth.'—^ Why 
not (he exclaims) train ourselves for 
teaching imaginative men and political 
men, and legal men, and medical men; 
and, having gotten the key to their several 
chambers of delusion and resistance, wliy 
not enter in and debate the matter with 
their souls?'—Ho so, Mr, Irving I we 
wish you success in your endeavours. 

In treating of the joys of heaven, he 
is inspired by the sublimity of the sub¬ 
ject, and pours forth these animated 
strains .—* Think you QAaQ the creative 
function of God is exhausted upon this 
dark and troublous ball of earth, or that 
this body and soul of human nature are the 
master-piece of his architecture ? 'Vrho 
knows what new enchantment of me¬ 
lody, what new witchery of speech, wh^t 
poetry of conception, what variety of 
design, and what brilliancy of execution, 
he may endow tiie hitman faculties 
withal—^in what new graces he may 
clothe nature, with such various en- 
diantment of hill and dale, woodj^d, 
rushipg streams, and living fountaipi^ ; 
with bowers of bliss and sabhath-at^iii^ 
of peace, and athou^nd iprms of diai^rt-^ * 
ing creatures, so as to make ap the Wor|4 
hath beheld, to seem.like th^ 
t 1 l^^es 'vrith which you catch inmpts^ and 
to make the eastern" tales of romance, 
and the most rapt imagination of. 
pdete, like the i^orant prattle apd. rude 
Structures which first delight the ,Purr 
sery and afterwards ashame our riper 
years; ^ ' 

* Again,' from cfur present es^hliah^ 
mentV aff&tiohs, what ex^rit^eh- 
joymeht springs, of love, of 
and of domestic life,, for each dnq 
which G^, amidst this w^irld^ fad^ 
glories, hath preserved many a t^mo 
of most exquisite delight! Hqme,^,mt 
word of nameless charms; love, that 
inexhaustible theme of sentiment and 
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poetnr; all reUtionships^ ^rental^ con- his frailtice, and making the cause erf 
jugal, and filial, shall arise to a new religion his debtor—a debt, it seems 
strength, graced with iiinocency,undis- to me, which the religious have little 
apprehension of decay, un- thought of in their persecution of his 
ruined by jealousy, and un weakened by name, and cruel exposure of all his 
time. Heart shall meet heart— faults." 

Each other's pillow to repose divine. These orations prove that Mr. Irving 

The tongue shall be eloquent to disclose en^^owed with considerable talents and 

all its burning emotions, no longer labor- f imagination, possesses the usual 
ing and panting for utterance. And a or a minister of the kirk, and 

new organization of body for joining ^ tincture of science; and 

and mixing affections may be invented, argument which he has subjoined 
more quiet homes for partaking it un- evinces logical skill, but without throw- 
disturbed, and more sequestered retreats a*^y light upon the subject, 
for barring out the invasion of other af- ® preacher he is animated and im- 

fairs. Oh! what scenes of social life I Passive; his gestures are studied and 
fancy to myself in the settlements of the theatrical; he has not.the dry coldness 
blessed, one day of which I would not ?** “ic harsh monotony of Dr. Chalmers; 
barter against the greatness and glory of tones with his subject and 

an Alek,ander or a Caisar. What new ®tylc; and, if he has not all the requi- 
friendships—what new connubial tics— sites of a pwfect orator, he has at least 
what urgency of well-doing—what pro- important qualifications 

motion of good—what eleration of the S- , character, 

whole sphere in which we dwell, till His.iMigiiage we cannot warmly praise; 
every thing ^mile in ‘Eden’s first bloom!' “ frequently deficient m the dig- 

In the mean time, before we are pre- correctness, and in the graces of 

pared for these exalted enjoyments, let elegance. 

us endeavour to realise the pleasing pic- ... 

ture which our orator exhibits of the 


efficacy of a religious spirit in the pre¬ 
sent world.—^ what is a community 
but a number of fathers, mothers, bro¬ 
thers, and sisters, masters and servants, 
governors and governed ? and if each is 
held to his office by a wise and powerful 
authority, made to love it,and delight in 
it, what is wanting to the well-being of 
that community } ^ Religion would bring 
back with it all tlie social and generous 
virtues which once dwelt within the land, 
and restore the efflorescence of happi¬ 
ness which hath almost faded away. It 
would wipe away the disgustful scenes 
to which the unrepressed freedom of our 
people hurries them. Sobriety and eeco- 
nomy and domestic peace it would plant 
in the families of the most dejected. The 
industry of parents would thrive under 
the blessing of God and the expectation 
of everlasting rest. The children would 
be trained in the fear of God, the young 
men would be strong in self-command, 
the young maidens clothed in modesty 
and chastity and a divine gracefulness, 
fiervants would be faithful and masters 
kind ; and within every cottage of the 
land would he realized tliat bower of iii- 
nocency and paradise of religious content, 
which our sorely-tried and alas! too 
yielding poet bath sung in his * Cottar’s 
Saturday Night,' thereby redeeming half 
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ANTIQUES. 

Carmine^. The very mutilations of this piece 
arc worth all the most perfect performances of 
modern artists. 

Baron d€ Gromttffen* Upon'^y honor, *tis 
a very fine bust; but where is de nose? 

Novice. The nose; what care I for the 
nose ? Where is do nose ? Why, sir, if it had 
a nose, I would not give sixpence for it.—^ 
How the devil should we distinguish the works 
of the ancients if they were perfect ? 

Foote's Taste, Act II. 

As my former ^Literary Curiosities*^ 
seem to have met with some favor, 1 
shall venture on a second paper—I say 
venture, because this sort of writing is 
comparatively perilous. ^The man,’ 
says one of our best essayists, ^who 
publishes in a volume has an infinite 
advantage over one who communicates 
his writings to the world in loose tracts 
and single sheets.' In such works, 
heavy preambles, rests and nodding 

E laces are allowed. Authors, indeed, 
avc estahli^cd it as a kind of rule, 
that a man ought to he dull sometimes; 
and whatever respect may be paid to 
other rules, I know none more strictly 

• See No. 1 li New Series. 
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obsorvcd tliah this! Ilcncc arose the 
ancient adage, a great book is a great 
evil ♦, and ^ 1 have said it/ says Vol¬ 
taire, ‘ and I will maintain it, that the 
fault of most hooks is their being too 
large/ It has been observed, that this 
sentence probably occasioned the love 
of small volumes among the French. 
^ Ordinary wrings,* says the Spectator, 
prt'seribe to their readers after the Ga¬ 
lenic way; tlieir medicines are made up 
in li^rge quantities. An essay-writer 
must yWactise in the chemical method, 
and give tin* virtue of a full draught in a 
few (hops. W ere all books reduced thus 
to tlu'ir quintessence, many a bulky 
author would make his appearance in a 
pL'iniy ])apcr: there Avould be scarcely 
such a thing in nature as a folio: the 
works of an age would be amtained on a 
few shiilves; not to mention millions 
of volumes, tliat would be utterly anni¬ 
hilated.* 


* In Russia, a quarto volume was published In 
favor of the liberties of the people,in which the con¬ 
duct of the sovereign was censured pretty freely. 
Such aboolv, in such a country, naturally created 
a sensation. The author was taken into cus- 
tod}^ Ills production declared to be a libel, and 
himself condemned to eat his own words. This 
sentence was actually carried into execution, 
snys Galignani, and id the following manner: 
A scalfold was erected in one of the most public 
streets in thexity, where the provost, magi¬ 
strates, and the physician and surgeon of the 
czar, attended. The book was separated from 
its binding, the margins cut off, and it was then 
served up (mutton-chop fashion) by the provost, 
leaf by and the unfortunate author had no 
alternative between eating this disli of his own 
hashing, with the accompaniment of an indiges¬ 
tion, or leaving it for that interesting exercise, 
the Imout. In this manner, after three very 
hearty, though by no means savory repasts, the 
unfortunate scribe consumed the offspring of 
his own brain, contained in a ihiek c]uarto 
volume.^ 

Here is an author who certainly got as much 
as he could well eat by hU works, anti at the 
same time a perfect conviction that in RussLi 
* a great book is a great evil/ In England 
formerly, amongst tlic wise, the same opinion 
obtained, and will still continue in all quarters, 
except at the custom-house, in the deep re¬ 
searches of those erudite gentlemen, called 
searchers: and this exception will arise from 
the regulation announced by the chancellor of 
the exchequer in the last session, that l)ooks 
imported should in future pay by the weight, 
ami not by the value! In a iiiiancial sense 
this may be very well; but^in a literary point 
I'f view, it is undoubtedly a mo&t singular inode 
of estimating genius. 


If thejse remarks applied in the days 
of queen Aimc, how n\uch is their force 
increased in the reign of George the 
Fourth! 1 have read of an author, who 
wrote more volumes than the lives of 
any four otluir jicrson's would suffice 
to road; and his legitimate descendants 
may safely be said to comjwse more works 
than the present generation, setting 
aside all other employment, breakfast, 
dinner and supper excepted, could pos¬ 
sibly wade through. The heaps of 
publications in our day cannot he con¬ 
templated by the stoutest-hearted reader 
without dismay, Hannibal with his 
one eye might make his way through 
the Alps; but no literary hero, with 
both eyes, and spectacles to boot, can 
ever hope to get tlirough these moun¬ 
tains. The Laputan metliod of com¬ 
posing works could not have produced 
more abundant crops; and, though 
SwhVs machinery* may not be actually 
in use, mucli of his proposed mode of 
composition is certainly practised. I'lii^ 
labors of tlic present day, tlic literary 
trade or w/iaafactory, as it may properly 
be called, consist clearly in pulling to 
pieces and re-modeling—working up 
ancient materials—serving up tlic old 
mutton in tlie way of bash, with a new 
garnish. ^ There is nothing muv under 
the sun,' says Solomon; and, if not uni¬ 
versally true, it is undoubtedly so with 
respect to modern book-making; and, 
as extremes meet, and the transition 
therefore from one extreme to the other 
is very easy, 1 have little doubt that the 
vast accumulation of washy matter that 
so encumbers the age, creating such a 
herd of idle slip-slop readers, and making 
the acquisition of substantial kiiovvlcge 
hopeless, will be utterly abandoned, and 
the world, retracing their steps, will fall 
back on the original sources—^ the pure 
well of English undefiled,’—or, to use 
anotlier figure, betake themselves to the 
grain, and cease to seek it at the risk of 
being smothered in the chaff. 

* We shall soon hear no more about h(*ads 
ind hands; for machinery seems to be in a 
fair way to supersede both, and a man without 
a bead will be just as good as a woman is under 
similar circumstances. Two worthies arc at 
present making great strides in this direction. 
One has invented a piece of mechanism, which, 
without distracting any man’s brain, will of 
itself calculate to 'the utmost extent of num- 
bers; and another, Dr, Church, has formed a 
printing press, which almost entirely supersedes 
the labor of the compositor. 
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So much for my preamble—and now, when the churche of (^pd shall be bare 
in what way am I, with my authors and emptie/ 

Ueforo me, better tlian those literary The first dialogue is between Slmlcns 
marauders, or gipsies, who steal tlie and Philoptmus, The latter is re- 
olfkpring of nobler blood, disfigure, and turned from liis travels, and undertakes 
pass them for their own? Why, in to describe Ailgna. Dialogue 11. isa 
this—that J take nothing without ac- particular description of Pride, the priii- 
knowlt^emcnt, giving to Caesar that cipall abuse in Ailgna, and how inani- 
which is Cffisar’s; and secondly, that f folde it is/ He holds dress to be a great 
garble nothing, putting no water to their sin, ^ Apparell and pride being collaterall 
wine—-that by^ its weakness (according cosins. After the fall, it was given iis 
to their judicious opinion, for in lliis to cover our sbanic withall, and not to 
theybavejudgcment)itmaypass formy fcode the insatiable desires of mon*s 
own! Farther^ I take no liberties with wanton and luxurious eyes.' After 
the solid body of our literature, but abusing hats ^ standing r/ (juarter of a 
merely present to the curious (other- vard above tlie crown of their lieudes,’ 
wise unable to satisfy their curiosity) he falls very foul on Holland shirts, ainl 
extracts from such works as they arc ascribes infirmity and short life to fine 
never likely to meet with—above their linen. IIoslii follow according to custom: 
price because they are rare, and rare ^ In limes past, kynges (as old histo- 
becausc they are worth very little. No riogi aphers in their bookes yet extant doe 
good book is scarce. AVere the copies recorde) would not disdain to v;earc a 
more easily attainable, readers would pair of lioseii of a noble, ten shillyngcs, 
still owe me thanks, as my object is to or a markc price, with all the rest ol' 
give them the plums without subjecting their ai)})aivll after the same rate: but 
tlieir stomachs to a load of very unpala- now it is a small matter to bestowe 
hible and indigestible dough: while it tweiitienobles, teunepouude,‘^0 pounde, 
should be consoling to many scribblers 40 pouiide, yea 100 pouude of one pairo 
of the present day to see me thus em- of breeches (God be nicrcifull unto ns!) 
ployed; for, as it happens now, so it may and yet is this though t no abuse neither.' 
chance hereafter, that some such grub as Dial. IV. ^ A parlicular Dcscriptioji of 
myself may rake up, from the common ihe Abuses ufWomciiH Apparell in Ail}f mu 
ruin, a few odd copies of their works. It may pcrliaps be agreeable to the 
which, wholly unfit to be re-publislied, ladies to retire, llowever, if they choose 
he may thus communicate to the world, to remain in court, they nrtist not affect 
and ‘ damn to everlasting fame.’ to take oftence at what they are pleased 

The first work 1 shall introduce is, to stay and hear. 

' The Aiiatotny of Abuses, containing a ^ The Avoincn of Ailgna (many of 
Discoverie or brief Suimnarie of such them) use to colour their faces witli cer- 
notable Vices and Imperfections as now taine oylos, liquors, uiign^iitcs, and 
raigne in many (Jountrics of the World, waters made to that ende, whereby thei 
but cspeciallye in a famous llande called thinke their beautie is greatly decored ; 
Ailgna, &c. made dialogue-wise by Philip but who seeth not that their soules 
Stubbes, 1583.’ are tliereby deformed, and thei brought 

It wiU not require an (Edipus to de- deeper into the displeasure and indigna- 
tcct the geographical situation of this lion of the Almigbtie ^ Ifanarti- 
^famous llande, called Ailgna;’ but ficcr or craftsman should make any 
should guessing not servo, dull wits will thing belonging to his arte or science, and 
be much assisted by reading.thc words, a cobler should presume to correct the 
like Hebrew, from right to left. Steevens same, would not the other thinke him- 
refers to this work in the following pas- self abused, and judge him worthie of 
sage:—^ During the reign of queen Eli- reprehension ? And dooe those women 
zabeth, plays Were exhibited in the thinke to escape the judgement ol God, 
public theatres on Sundays, as well as who hath fashioned them to bis glorie, 
on otlicr days in the week, on which when their great and more than pre- 
Strype, in his additions to Stowe’s Survey sumptuous audacitic darcth to alter and 
of London, says, the churches were for- chaunge his woorkinanship in them ? 
saken and tlie play-houses thronged/ Doe thei suppose thei can make them- 
The rcferciuce subjoined is probably to selves fairer than God tliatinade us all? 
these words—^ You shall have them These must medes bee their intentions, 
tlocke thethir diicke aud ihrecfolde, or eh lliei would )iev<r gue about to 
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colour^ their incen trlth bu<A gibber- 

sawoes^ 

.^Tben< followcth the trimming and 
tracking of their heddes, in laiying out 
thfir> haire to the shewe^ whiche of 
coiiiSe must be curled^ frisled^. and 
criaped^ laid out (a world to see) on 
wreathes and borders, from one eare to 
another. And least it should fall downc^ 
it is under-proped with forks, wiers, 
and 1 caunot tell what, rather like ^im, 
Sterne monsters, than diaste Chv^an 
matroncs. 

'Then on toppes of these stately 
turrets (1 meane their goodly heades, 
wherein is more vanity than true philo¬ 
sophy) stand their other capitall orna¬ 
ments, as French hootl, hat, cappe, ker- 
cher, and such like, wlieret^ some be of 
velvet, some of taffetie, some (but few) 
of wooll, some of this fashion, some of 
that, and some of this colour, and some 
of that, accordyng to the variable fan¬ 
tasies of their serpentine mindee.' 

^ Some, he says, 'are so farre bewitched, 
as they are not ashamed to make holes 
in their eares, whereat they hangrynges;' 
but, he adds,' you heare not the tenth 
part, for no pen is able so well to describe 
it, as the eye is to descrie it. The 
women there use great ruffes, and neck- 
kerehers of hollande, laune, camericke, 
and such clothe, as the greatest threade 
^11 not be so big as the least haire that 
is; then, least they should fall downe, 
they are smeared and starched in the 
devil’s liquor, I meane starche; after 
that dried with great diligence, streaked, 
patted mid rublk'd very nicely, and so 
applied to their ^odly necks, and with- 
all under-propped with supportasses (as 
I told you before), the stately arches of 
pride: beside all this, they have a fur- 
tlier fetche, nothing inferiour to the rest, 
as namely, three or foure dc^ees of 
minor ruffes placed gradatim, one be¬ 
neath another, and all under the maister 
devill ruffe, the shirts then of these groat 
ruffes are long, and sjde every waie plated 
and crested full curiously, Gixl wot.’ 

We then have a very horrible story of 
a young lady, who cursed her maids, 
and,how thc.d^yil came to as/sist.at her 
tbilctte, and how he kissed her, aud how 
she turned all 'blacke, and blew©and 
how she was taken out of her coffin, and 
they found 'a blacke cat, very lean and 
deformed, sitting in the coffin, setting of 
great nifibs, and frisling of haire, to the 
great fear and wonder of all the be¬ 
holders.* 


Their gownsdo not esdape^ and there 
is a sweeping condemnation of 'their 
skirtes trailyng on the ground, and etfst 
over their shoulders like cow-tailes.’ 
Petticoats are also not without their 
trimming. 'So that,' says he, 'when 
they have all these goodly robes upon 
them, women seeme to be the smallest 
part of themselves, not natural! women, 
hut artificial! wpmen, not women of 
fleshe and blood, hut rather puppits 
or mawmets, consisting of ragges and 
cloutcs compact together. Then, they 
must have their looking-glasses carried 
with them wheresoever they goe ; and 
good reason, for else how could they see 
the devil in tliem 

Gluttony, drunkenness, covetousness, 
&c. follow, which are condemned with 
bitter severity, unmixed with pleasantry. 
In Dial. XII. he rails mightily at' ma.vk-- 
i/iff flnyersy painted sepulchres^ and 
douMe^dealing amil)o*dexters* The rise 
in the price of admission to theatres 
would have put him into a great chafe, 
for he quotes Augustin to tell us that 
^pecunicLS histrionibujt dure, vitium est 
immune, non uirins* —to give money to 
players is a grievous sin, and no virtue^ 
Then comes 'the horrible vice of 
pestiferous dancing on which he con¬ 
cludes thus; ' If of the egges of a cock¬ 
atrice male be made good meato for man 
to eate, and if of the wehh of a ^ider 
can be made good doth for man's body 
to weare, then mayrit be proved that 
daiincing is good, and an exercise fit for 
a Christian man to follow, but not before. 
Wherefore, God of his inercie take it 
awnie from us.* Of music, he observes, 
' Tytus Maximius saieth, the hryngyug 
in of musicke was a cup of poyson to all 
the worlde.' ' Whatever may be thought 
of his oiiinions in these particulars, his 
censure on bear-baiting and such sports 
is unquestionably just.—' QuiaimeJeany 
ahne son chiai —Love me, love my dog: 
so love God, love his creatures.' 

Lastly,on 'readingof wickcxl bookes/ 
he is very indignant that' Jhon Foxe' 
and all good books are little reverenced, 
'wbilest other toyes, fantasies, and 
bableries, whereof the world is full, are 
suffered to be printed.’ Aiul he puts 
this question, which may be answered 
in the affirmative or negative, but which 
I am really not at present prepared to 
say; 'are thei not invented and ex- 
cogitat by Belzebub, written by Lucifer, 
licenced by Pluto, printed by Cerberus, 
and set abroach to sale by the infernal 
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Furies thomBelves, to the poyflotthig of 
the whole world ?' 

Before I proceed to the next work, I 
cannot help congratulatinf; the good 
people of ISngland on the death of Mr. 
Philip Stubbes. Had he lived till now, 
and continued to indulge in the same 
amiable humour, who could have en¬ 
dured to look at his Anatomy of Aim ses^ 

* Tha Penniles Parliament of threed^ 
hare Poets y or all Mirth and wittie Con- 
editesf black letter. 1609. The whole, 
including the title, is comprised in nine¬ 
teen pages. Of a little, I shall take 
a little, and probably in moat readers 
excite a double species of gratitude, by 
introducing to their acquaintance a 
writer curious and venerable for his an¬ 
tiquity, as well as interesting and amus¬ 
ing (as it respects them) for his freshness 
and novelty. These are among the en¬ 
actments of the Penniless Parliament; 

^ It is agreed upon, that long-bearded 
men shall seldomo proove the wisest, 
and that a niggard's purse shall scarce 
bequeath his maister a good dinner; and 
bci;ause water is like to proove so weake 
an element in the world, that men and 
women will want teares to bewayle their 
siiinevS, wee charge and commaunde all 
gartlners to sow more store of onions, 
for fcare widdowes should want moysture 
to bewayle their husbandes funerals. 

^ It is also ordered and agreed upon, 
that such as are choloricke shall never 
want woe and sorrow; and they that 
lack mony may fast upon Frydayes by 
tlie statute: and it shall be lawful for 
them that want shoes, to weare bootes 
all the yearc. 

‘ Furthcnnorc, it shall be lawfull for 
foote-stoolcs (by the helpc of women’s 
hands) to flic about without wings * * *, 
those that flatter least shall speede 
worst. 

^ It shall be lawfull for some to have 
a palsie in their teeth in such sort, as 
they shall eate more than ever they will 
be able to pay for; some such a megrim 
in their eyes, as they shall hardly know 
another man’s wife from their own : 
some such a stopping in their hearts, as 
shall be utterly* obstinate to receive 
grace; some such a buzzing in their 
eares as they shall be enemies to good 
counsell; some such a smell in their 
noses, as no feast shall escape without 
their companies; and some shall he so 
needy, as neither young lieyres shall 
get tlieir owiic, nor poor orphans their 
patrimonie. 


^ But, amongst other lawes afld statutes 
by us here established, wee tliinke it 
most necessaric and convenient that 
bakers, woodmongers, butchers, and 
brewers, shall fall to a mightie conspi- 
racic, so that no man shall either have 
bread. Arc, meat, or drinke, without 
credite or ready mon^^ 

' As by our provident judgments we 
have scene into these lamentable mise¬ 
ries, incident in these partes of the 
world, so for the reformation thereof, 
we do ordaine and enact, that the oyle 
of holly shall proove a present remedy 
for a siirewd huswife, accounting So¬ 
crates for a flat foole, that he suffered 
his wife to crovvne him with a —: or¬ 
daining all those that give their %vive8 
their ovvne willes, to be fooles by act 
of parliament. 

^ It shall be lawfull for smithes to love 
good ale, and, if it he possible,' to have 
a frost of three weeks long in July; 
porters’ baskets shall have authority to 
hold more than they can honestly carry 
away: and such a drought shall come 
amongst cans at Bartholomew faire, 
that they shall never continue long 
filled. 

‘ Furthermore, it shall be lawfull for 
bakers to thrive by two thinges; that is, 
scores well payde, and raDlers that are 
honest. 

^And such as are inclined to the 
dropsie may be lawfully cured, if the 
physicians know how. 

* Chaucer’s bookes (by act of parlia¬ 
ment) shall in these dayes proove more 
wittie than ever they were before; for 
there shall he so many sudainc, or rather 
sodden wittes steppe abroad, that a flea 
shall not strike forth, unksse they com¬ 
ment on her/ 

Dr. Young, with an eye to the encum¬ 
brances on Shakspeare’s page, says. 

Our commentators each dark passage shun. 
And hold a farthing rushlight to the sun— 

but it seems that the same evil visiteil 
others even in Shakspeare's time, anil 
the "sodden wittes* so employed did 
not escape reproof. 

" Such as are sicke in the spring, may 
take physickc by the statute; anti tht)sc 
that are cold may weare more clothes 
without offence. 

^ Furthermore, it shall be lawfull for 
him that marries without mony, to find 
fo’iro bare Icgges in his bed; and he 
that is prodigall in spending, shall die 
a beggar by the slaUite. 
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Is alAO thought neceBsarie, that 
some shall suspect meir wives at home, 
because they them selves play false abroad.’ 

Of the Peunilcs Parliament, it is now 
sCairoely required of me to observe, that 
it has no allusion to our parliament, 
whatever may be its wants m this par^ 
tieular; nor have the words ^thread¬ 
bare Poets' any bearing on our bards, 
who are (more's the pity) threadbare in 
nothing but their ideas. Foote, in one 
of his farces, introduces a rofr^ed poet, 
who, addressing another person of the 
drama, says, ^ I am a servant of the 
Muses, as you may see by their Uverif / 
but the well-paid versifiers of our <lay 
have not even this badge of poetical 
alliance. Grub. 


A MEMOIR or DR. JOHN AIKIN, 

The lives of men who have almost en¬ 
tirely devoted themselves to literature, 
are rarely marked by variety of incident: 
yet they sometimes present interesting 
features, and sujagest such reflexions as 
may ameliorate both the heart and the 
mind. The labors of Dr. Aikin were well 
directed, and no author was more sin¬ 
cerely desirous of promoting the interest 
and welfare of society. 

He was born in Leicestershire in the 
year 1747, and was the son of a dissent¬ 
ing minister, who, having been educated 
under Dr. Doddridge, obtained the ap¬ 
pointment of classical tutor to the 
academy at Warrington. Attached to 
his own professiem, tlic father in¬ 
tended that the son should also be a rni- 
luster: but, as his voice was thought to 
be too weak to pervade the usual extent 
of a chapel, the medical profession was 
deemed more advisable for the youth, 
lie was therefore articlal to an apothe¬ 
cary at Uppingliam, where he passed 
tliree tedious years in an employment 
^hieh was not &e most agreeable to him. 
At the age of eighteen ne was sent to 
pur^e his medical studies at Edinburgh, 
where he remained two years, and then 
bec^une a pupil to Mr. White, an emi¬ 
nent surgeon at Manchester. He had 
already conceived a strong inclination 
for poute learning in aU its varieties, and 
he cultivated it with zeal and success. 
His letters, even at this time, to his sis¬ 
ter (afterwards Mrs. Barbauld) abound 
with criticisms on the Latin and English 
poets. ' While he attended the class 
of Dr. Hunter, in London, in 1769, he 


formed an attachment to his cousin, Miss 
Jennings ; and in the autumn of the fol¬ 
lowing year he commenced practice at 
Chester. After remaining a year in tliat 
city with little encouragement, he re¬ 
paired to Warrington, where he was not 
more successful. In 1772, he gave to 
the world his ^ Essay on Song-Writing.’ 
Near the end of this year he married his 
cousin; and now, in concert with his 
sister, produced some of those works 
which nave stamped his name, if not 
with first-rate celebrity, at least with high 
respectability. His rising merit recom¬ 
mended him to,the public, and procured 
him the notice of some distinguished 
persons, one of whom was Mr. Howard 
the philanthropist. Of this gentleman 
he appears to have formed a proper esti¬ 
mate, when he speaks of him as ‘ uu- 
equaled in resolution, firmness, and in¬ 
tegrity, not possessing an enlarged mind, 
but chiefly useful as a collector of facts 
for others to reason upon.’ 

As he did not yet deem it prudent to 
relinquish the medical profession, he 
passed over to Holland in 1784, and ob¬ 
tained, at the university of Leyden, tlic 
honor of a doctor’s degree- Even if he 
had not been qualified for it by previous 
study, be might easily have procured it 
by the usual fees; but he had sufficient 
learning to entitle himself to that dis¬ 
tinction at any university, Ai‘tcr liis re¬ 
turn to England, he made some attempts 
to procure medical emplpyment at Yar¬ 
mouth.; but he could not find any open¬ 
ing by which he could introduce nimself 
into extensive practice; nor, indeed, 
when he settled in London, was he so 
fortunate as to become a popular phy¬ 
sician. He therefore, like Dr. Smollett, 
became an author by profession, and 
consoled himself for the neglect with 
which invalids treated his pretensions, 
by acting sometimes as an original wri¬ 
ter, and at other times as a translator, 
compiler, and editor. By temperance 
and regularity of living, be kept himself 
in general in a good stats of health; but 
he could not ward off the infirmities of 
age, and he died in Decemlier, 1822, at 
tne age of seventy-five years. 

Wwc the public honored liim as an 
author, he was esteemed as a man by all 
who were ^quainted with him. He 
was candid, friendly, and obliging; 
just and honorable in his dealings with 
mankind, and coiTcct in his morals. His 
steady regard for civil and religious 
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liberty may also bo mentioned to his 
honor. 

That he was a pood classical scholar, 
evidently appears from his translation of 
the best piece of biography which the 
world can exhibit,—the Life of Agricola 
by Tacitus. As a poet, lie was not equal 
to his ingenious sister; but his critical 
taste in poetry is displayed to advantage in 
liis observations on the merits of Spenser 
and other bards whose works he rc-pub- 
lished. In tlio General Biograidiy, ho 
soared above the level of his associates— 
wc say this with confidence, even though 
the poet-laureate had some concern in 
that useful work. His Letters to his 
Sou are interesting and instructive, and 
constitute a manual of wisdom which 
every one may peruse with advantage, 
except pcrha])s the enlightened philoso- 
ph(T,—a very rare personage in these 
times. In liis historical publications, he 
was more studious of accuracy of state¬ 
ment than of meretricious ornament: 
his remarks have good sense for their 
basis, and his occasional censures are not 
obtruded in a tone of indignant asperity, 
hut are brought forward with temper 
and moderation. 

Miss Aikin, being inspired with a 
taste for literature by the example of her 
father, aunt, and brother, has distin¬ 
guished herself by the valuable produc¬ 
tions of her pen. Her Memoirs of queen 
Elizabeth and king James 1. have im¬ 
pressed the public with a favorable opi¬ 
nion of her abilities; and the biographi¬ 
cal Wnrlf wllirOi xir^nci cn rrfv<a«3f \\tT Vtai, 

some of the most instructive and accept 
able pieces of biography were such as 
more fully derived their interest from 
the dc velopement of character and senti¬ 
ment, than from the bustle of incident 
' br the splendor of description; and she 
therefore resolved to give rather a mental 
than a merely personal history of her 
deceased parent. On this account, she 
says, only such extracts from Dr. Ai- 
kin*s correspondence have been admitted, 
as appeared essential to the history of 
his life, or the exhibition of his opinions 
and feelings on important topics; and, 
in the composition of the memoir it¬ 
self, a similar forbearance has been 
exercised.* To render her volumes more 
agreeable, she has added to her narra¬ 
tive a selection of his historical, moral, 
and critical pieces. 


THE CAAtnniOOE^ DECAMEROK—aiDCTH 
TALE. 

THE.IMPRUDENT MARMACEr 

It became now the lot of the young 
widow to speak ; and, as by this time the 
whole mrty were very intimate. with 
each other, and wore w^ aware that sli^ 
was a person of great intelligence tand 
sensibility, although her manners were 
retiring and pensive, they yet hoped 
that slie would bo able to address them 
with case. On the contrary, it was evi¬ 
dent that, during die previous hour 
spent roupd the tea-table, she was 
stmggling' U) gain courage for the task 
she meditated, and that even tears some-* 
times rose to her eyes, though she con-* 
tinued to twinkle them away. At length 
she became composed, and by a strong 
effort was enabled to address the party 
in a voice of cheerfulness, as well as 
equanimity. 

^ We all remember a novel which ap¬ 
peared a few years ago, entitled ^ The 
Balance of Comfort,* in which the good 
and evil of a married and of a single 
life were very fairly discussed, and the 
peculiar characteristics of each placed in 
just points of view before the reader. 
On the same principle I am going to 
offer you the history of a young couple 
who ventured to marry imprudently, 
that the sufferings they encountered, and 
the consolations they enjoyed, may be 
balanced with tliose which have been 
rehit&tl, and the young people present 
may judge fairly which portion to take, 
should thev be so unhaimv «« to experi>- 

jpeak of your 
^ anxiously. 

‘ Yes, I shall, my dear friend—it is a 
task to which 1 feel myself e^ual, bo- 
cause at tliis moment 1 consider it a 
duty, and 1 know that 1 address a circle 
who merit ray exertion and will ento 
into my feelings. If my story goes into 
extremes (perhaps rarely, if ever paral¬ 
leled), yet it may unhappily in m its 
stronger features be found to resemble 
the lot of thousands, and my hirers 
will perceive that even the lightest and 
the most inevitable portion ot my sorrow 
was sufficiently severe to make them 
pause ere they venture to encourtter it, 
even under all the support given by vir¬ 
tuous and unchanging love. 

‘ My father was an eminent mtnrchaiit 
in the south of Ireland; he was also a 
man of good family; and my mother 
was distantly related to nobility. It was 
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my misfortune to lose her during my 
edbool days, which were therefore pro* 
traded beyond the usual time; and, in* 
l^eed, as I was an only daughter and the 
supposed heiress to a large fortune, my 
lkttil» also expressed a great desire that 
my accomplishments should accord with 
my expectations, and with the rank in life 
to which he naturally assigned me. On 
taking my place as the mistress of his 
hospitable mansion, I was at once sur* 
rounde<l by the gay and the admiring; 
but the greatest pleasure I enjoyed arose 
from my constant intercourse with the 
^numerous offspring of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who was the most import¬ 
ant personage in our neighbourhood, 
not only because his Jamily was the 
most ancient (a great point in Ireland), 
but his estate the largest. Notwith¬ 
standing this, it was soon perceived that 
the attentions of his eldest son to the 
daughter of the rich merchant were not 
displeasing, and it was understood that 
the necessity of providing portions for 
so many younger children would operate 
in favor of an attachment, which soon 
became so strong as to absorb the two 
lovers so entirely, that it might be said 
to constitute a part of their very exist¬ 
ence. 

I cannot speak now of Alfred Bellair 
farther than to say, his person, his en¬ 
dowments, and more especially the qua¬ 
lities of his heart, were all so super-erai- 
nently excellent, that, before 1 had the 
happiness to attract him, it had been 
usual for the neighbourhood to consider 
him fated to form the highest connexion, 
though it was a subjecton which he never 
thought. He was a modest, thinking, 
reading young man ; and, although he was 
by no means deficient in the spirit or the 
gallantry by wliicli our countrymen are 
characterised, the prevailing traits of his 
mind were those of sentiment and intense 
thought, a turn of mind too well calcu¬ 
lated to nourish deep, tender, and en¬ 
during passion. 

My father was a busy man, my lover 
an unemployed one; we were therefore 
much together during the early part of 
the day; our w^alking and reading hours 
cmented the union of our hearts, and 
rendered us dqiendent on each other for 
all that felicity, which the nature of 
both seemed alone to regard as such; 
and for nearly two years we were not 
parted for a single day. The father of my 
beloved then desired that his son would 
take as much of the grand tour as cir¬ 


cumstances allow;ed, an4 on his return 
consent^ to tbsit mariiage i!f/)i{cb /our 
youth alone hiulhttUertd prevented, as 
Alfred was nOt yet Of age, aiid'I Was not 
nineteen. 

My father set but about the Same time 
for Hamburg, in consequence of argent 
business, as his affairs there Wfere much 
injured by the political changes of the 
times. lie left an elderly lady with me 
as a companion, and departed in a state 
of great anxiety, of which I then par¬ 
took but little, for the cares of the loVer 
overcame those of the daughter, although 
few perhaps could love a father better 
than I did, and none could have more 
cause—^he was the best of parents. 

I must now hurry on his melancholy 
story,as the details would be afflictive. He 
Was completely ruined by the failures of 
Hamburg and Leipsic; and with such 
singular rapidity and under such aggra¬ 
vating circumstances did his misfortunes 
fall upon him, that he was utterly bereft 
of his senses, and he returned to his 
country a beggar and a maniac. His 
sufferings did not last long; in a few 
short months he was released by death. 
His affairs were taken into the hands of 
liis creditors; and, when my lover re¬ 
turned, he found the whole scene of our 
former happiness reversed, and tliat I 
was a mourning, almost heart-broken 
visitant at the cottage of that very per¬ 
son, who had been hired by my father 
to attend to my comforts a year before. 

The losses I had sustained, the sor¬ 
row I eamerienced, were all new incen¬ 
tives to love, new ties in the eyes of my 
Alfred, and he had many young friends 
who were ready to applaud his feelings, 
and prompt his resolution; l)Ut his pa¬ 
rents, and every branch of his owp fa¬ 
mily, were loud in condemning such 
ideas as the offspring of romantic folly. 
Mr. Bellair urg^ the largeness of his fa¬ 
mily as a reason for denying all conces¬ 
sion, and insisting on impli^t obedibnee 
from an eldest son, to whom all the relst' 
must one day look up. He added', that 
* of all other women I was thbmbstuilfft^ 
for a wife, since 1 had the expensive ha¬ 
bits of a woman of fashipn, withouib the 
connexions which usually appertaih to 
it;' and he had the bruefty to advert to 
the derangement of my ppor fathei*, as 
another reason against the marriage, 
thov^h aw^c that it entirely arose fVbm 
his misfortunes, and his overwhelming 
love for a child who constituted his whole 
pride and happiness. Contention on the 
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o^e and i^casiujE^s pn tlie otber^ 
at length proituc^ a fit of aicknejss to 
^freJ, aiid the father iii alarm saw even 
the strength of youth laid prostrate be¬ 
fore the deep-rqotpd sorrow which pos¬ 
sessed a mind not inore ^tuated by 
passion than imbued with integrity^ Oh J 
what did I hot su^cr at that awful 
period? 

Alfred recovered, and one of the first 
acts of his convalescence was to take 
possession of a legacy of five hundred 
pounds, the bequest of liis godmother; 
and, after many a sorrowful consulta^ 
tion, on the strength of this sum (with 
which we proposed to stock a farm) we 
ventured to inarry. Determined not to 
increase our oSTence by appearing in the 
sight of the enraged father, we imme- 
diatcly left the country for England, 
going forth as voluntary exiles to bear 
the punishment deemed due to our de¬ 
linquency, in the hope of subduing re¬ 
sentment by humiliation. 

So severe had been the persecution I 
had personally experienced from my 
husband’s family, ever since the time 
when I was convicted of poverty, that 
it was not till I had lost sight of my 
native land, that I dared to breathe from 
iny sufferings and believe that T was 
happy. When safely arrived in Wales, 
and seated in a cottage^ I began to re¬ 
joice in my situation, and to tell my 
heart, that now I, was indeed so blest 
in the object of my sole, my immeasur¬ 
able love, that no other harm could af¬ 
fect me. I had been now, for above a 
year, in a state of poverty and perpetual 
anxiety ; and to me privations were ha¬ 
bitual, and mental relief from distressing 
suspense was qctual happiness; hut ,my 
poqr iusbaiid only wo«-»,cntercd upon the 
hard Jci^n of,harrow means and scanty 
CQip^grt^^ the of ,thp 

groom, wvc disual with' the rcmeni'^ 
brj^ncqs, lof ■ % i?9h~thejbf 
iiungt*^ iwith the and the vei*y 

loyq wttch coiipHtuted all our happiness, 
inerea^edj tlie pmns which were crossing iis 
in ^fvery ah^ctioh, hy. the ^onsciouanesa 
tlylt 

^orW, ye ,< 591110 ^ a^I nptog ex- 

cept soi 5 ip:#fpna: iqqrtidcaiipn. . ,, 

After, W.'thih, 

neighbpTjrhp^; jand IpoKing >ovnd, to 
no purpose, we repoVed inp Glocesljcr- 
shire, and after a time prpahreil a per¬ 
manent abode, ,bht it waf» nearly at the 
expanse of all our property, and the 
house was so'cosnapletely out of repair, 
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that hodesire tg aegommodate. our taste 
to the change of circumstances,; no (Ex¬ 
ertion of that happy temperament Jn 
youth which looks ever, on thp brightest 
side, could render ns ins^sible of the 
discomforts by which we w^rp surrounded, 
although each sedulously concealed every 
potty disgust from the otha:.. It was 
winter, and of course it was only in the 
interior of our dwelling that we could 
improve our establishment, and when 
any little point was attaine«l we weifc 
happy, and congratulated each other; 
and it is certain that our . esteem in¬ 
creased, and our affection was undlf 
minisli^ at this period: but a winter 
witliout books, music, or any pursuit 
congenial to our minds, seemed very 
long, and, as spring advanced, we be¬ 
came sensible that, in seeking the re¬ 
tirement of the country and the manage¬ 
ment of land, we had entirely mistak^ 
our own powers, and had engaged in 
that line of life for which perhaps we 
were least calculated, l^ut we did not 
suffer this conviction to oppress our 
minds or prevent our exertions. Alfred 
readily engaged in every task which 
was requisite in the fields, and I* with 
equal diligence, but less effect, applied 
myself to my peculiar duties under the 
instruction of an experienced servant. 
This I could not continue, for the state 
of my health forbade it. That cir¬ 
cumstance to which the wife of a be¬ 
loved and thriving husband looks for¬ 
ward^ with the sweetest satisfaction, as 
forming a new link to their hearts, a 
new 8 Cra in their existence, was con¬ 
templated by me with fear and trem¬ 
bling, as a medium of expense to my 
dear Alfred, and as the means of pre-* 
ycutiug me from being useful to him 
in a situation where female exertion ia 
unceasingly called for. To his kind and 
liberal spirit, his tender synmadiy and 
love, it was, also the source of pripetual 
pain. Such a husband was anxious to 
procure every tiling for a wife so situated, 
and, common prudence forbade her tg 
seek”any thing. It would be difficult 
to,'say which pf us suffered the most, in 
ooikealiog from the other the feelings 
and wishes aUke honorable to the love 
of both. Woman alone can judge of 
wcnnan*$ did^cultics in such a case; but 
every man will be aware what are th® 
feelings of a husband and a gentlemqn, 
when he beholds the wife of his bo^m 
in the state most interesting to his hearty 
fati^ing herself with occupations which 
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nro bpyond her Btreiigtli, and fc)Tcij:];n to 
her early habits, lie will be aware how 
the heart is wrunjt when ho sees the un- 
tafrted morsel on her plate, reads pains 
uneomnlaincd of in her countenance for 
which he cannot procure relief, and ad¬ 
verts to the comforts which money might 
procure. If there is a situation in which 
poverty has a sting resembling remorse, 
it is tins. 

In due time I became the mother of 
a boy, who was welcomed with words 
of umilterablo love, but baptized in 
tears of sorrow. Alfred was the eldest 
of bis family; be bad witnessed the 
birth of children to the house of liel- 
lair, and could not fail to feel the dif¬ 
ference in which the heir of that house 
ought to have introduced his lirst-boru 
son; his spirits received a shade which, 
aggravated by a severe cold, occasioned 
by extreme exertion, rendered him par¬ 
tially an invalid during most of the 
succeeding winter. 

In the folloAving year, farming be¬ 
came universally unprofitable: it was 
therefore no wonder that to people so 
inexperienced as wc were, it was (in 
despite of all that care apd mconoiny 
dictated by mutual love could eftect) 
absolutely ruinous. Wc disposed of our 
property as well as we were able, thank¬ 
ful to snatch a little from the general 
wreck, and, after an ineflectual appeal to 
my husbamrs father, set out for Jjondon, 
as the only place where we could hope 
to gain the means of subsistence, or liide 
that poverty, nrbich, however bnioccntly 
incurred, is felt by every one as a spe¬ 
cies of disgrace. 

At the time of our marriage ray hus¬ 
band wislicd much to go into the army; 
but to this his father decidedly objected, 
observing ‘ that his own health vfaa 
viry indifferent, that the children suc¬ 
ceeding his heir were all daughters, who 
would require the aid and protection of 
their eldest brother, and his youngest 
children were little boys equally de- 
nianding parental care; and that to ex¬ 
pose himself to the chances of war be¬ 
came in such a case an act of cruelty to 
a family so sitmited.' Alfred gave up 
the scheme in the hope that his obe¬ 
dience would be deemed meritorious; 
he also ever held in view the necessity 
of abstaining from any mode of life by 
which his wants or his degradation could 
refiect upon or reproach his father, and 
he constantly indulged in the hope that 
time would soften bis displeasure* How 


often have I seen him strain our littlCv 
hoy to his bosom, and assert, ^ that his 
sweet child would sdon be an cfiectual 
mediator with its grandfather V 

IVe took a lodging at Knightsbridge, 
and eagerly began to. cast about our 
anxious eyes for employment. Each 
beheld the accomplishments of the other 
with a partial eye, and concluded that 
the world would think as we did. Al¬ 
fred proposed to engage himself as a 
teacher of languages, and he confidently 
hoped that my musical talents would 
excite the highest admiration. We con¬ 
sidered, that we were young, highly 
educated, of unsullied character, and 
high though distant connexions; how 
then could wc fail of success ? 

Alas! we stood on the banks of the 
pool of lletliesda, but we liad no kind 
hand to help us in. One only mode 
of making known our wishes was by uu 
advertisement, "wliich wc could ill attend, 
end in which we could not make re¬ 
ference to any one, lest we should far¬ 
ther offend an irritated parent. JJesides, 
Ave had ourselves that shrinking from 
publicity and (‘Xposure, Avliich might be 
supposed to act on minds of delicacy so 
situated. Our next care was to wateli 
the newspapers and aiisw’^er advertise¬ 
ments—Avhat letters havewc notAvritUn ? 
what journeys did wc not make to all 
the neighbouring villages? to what in¬ 
sults and mortifications did we not sub¬ 
mit?—doubtless my trials on these ac¬ 
counts Avere the greatest; for sorrow 
had not yet destroyed my complexion or 
AA^asted ray form. 1 w^as* young, pretty, 
and reduced to distress, reasons Avhicli 
(I learned with Imrror) there avctc men 
base enough to consider sufficient on 
whicli to ground attentions intended 
to mislead me, or proposals c([ually in¬ 
famous and cruel. 

At length, Alfred gained an engage¬ 
ment for a short time with a gentleman 
who had unexpectedly obtained a large 
fortune, for which he was sensible his 
education had not fitted him; and'find¬ 
ing, as he observed, that ^ ho was iil<rU- 
Etress and had no other employmenty' ami 
^ besides vras a ppri^n as nobody hi^w 
nothing about,' he magnanimously of¬ 
fered him a guinea a week to atteml 
him every day for tAVo hourst at Green¬ 
wich. Even this was now gladly ac¬ 
cepted, and day after day,, through tliree 
months in the depth of winter, did he. 
walk between seven and eight miles to 
a habitation where he was received as ; 
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a knctiiaJ^ digmisRcd without reft-eshnieiit, 
and frequently Jccpt waiting; in a room 
without fire, till the pampered minion 
of new-found luxury was ready to admit 
him. Need I say how severe were the 
strugjgles his indignant spirit must en¬ 
counter ! how deep the Jove which en¬ 
abled him to endure them ! 

At length ho was suddenly dismissed^ 
and unfortunately at the very time when 
our poor child, who had long been 
droojiing, became seriously ill. Never 
did there exist a more noble, a more 
tender heart, than that of Alfred; and 
although of late his naturally excellent 
temper had bcconic somewhat irritalde 
from the perpetual disappointments and 
the vexations he had experienced, yet 
his affection ever rose paramount to 
every feeling, and he now blessed even 
the churlish hand which had given the 
niggardly recompense of his long toils, 
because it enabled him to procure the 
best assistance for his idolized little one. 

At this time I had procured some em¬ 
ployment in copying music, which I 
was enjoined to finish at a certain time. 
Never can I forget the ceaseless care, 
the more than maternal tenderness witli 
which iny husband attended the sick 
couch of our child, and even engaged in 
all the little culinary ])rcparations of our 
scanty board, in order to give me tlic 
power of prosecuting my task — Iiow 
Jjcavy, how bitter that task was, which 
tied down a mother from attention to 
her moaning child—wliich com])ollcd a 
wife to sec the husband, whom she ho- 
norcil as well as fondly loved, engaged 
lu the most menial offices, can only be 
conceived, not described. It is true, 
wc both aflected to jest upon tlicse 
scenes; but the iron was in the soul, 
and the choking of sup]>rcssed sorrow 
was in the throat, even while a sickly 
smile appeared on the countenance. 

Our only darling, after a long, severe, 
expensive illness, arose from his couch 
little more than a skeleton, requiring 
all the cordial aids which wealth and 
kindness could iprocurc: hut these, alas! 
we had not to bestow. On this subject 
neither parent could BpC«ak, but volumes 
passed between us in looks which, if 
translated, might melt the flintiest 
heart, and console the most attached 
lovers:that ever yet existed, for their 
paiif^ of partinj;. Alfred, who was in¬ 
defatigable in his endeavours to procure 
employment, had now some writing to 
do for an attorney, and I got some plain 


work. Our first caro was to procure a 
little wine for the child, and \ remember 
that, as he took it, each looked with equal 
pity and alarm upon the other, and ob¬ 
served how much it was needed for them 
also—' My Mary, how pale you look !*— 
' Alfred, my love, take a little yourself!' 
burst spontaneously from cacli aching 
heart. 

There is in the female constitution a 
tenacity, an endurance, which goes be¬ 
yond that of her stronger hdj>matc; 
she suffers, but exists, as it were with a 
sraaJl portion of life, a fibre that is spun 
out to extreme tenuity, wlieroas in his 
bolder nature the j)rostratIoii of strength 
is generally the extinction of life. His 
spirit refuses to crawl when it has no 
longer the power to Avalk erect; it 
wrestles powerfully, hut not long. 'Jliua 
at least fell iny Alfred; lie had no 
doubt been inwardly consuming for a 
long time, bu! the sad eenviction of bis 
alarming state came upon me at once 
from this awful moment. 

lie was soon compelled to abandon his 
employment from an inabihtyof reaching 
the office; and in a short time we were' 
obliged to cxoliange onr lodgings for a 
single room on the attic story, and my 
employment beeamo ihe sole means of 
subsistence fer us all. My wardrobe 
had been long; so poor that it furnislicd 
few resources, and it will readily he con¬ 
ceived tliat between a Jmsband so de¬ 
bilitated and a cliild tluit coul<l not wa^t 
upon itself^ and to whom air was ab¬ 
solutely necessary, there were many 
hours unavoidably expemlod, which 
wore d('niaii(led by those labors by which 
hare subsistence could with great dif¬ 
ficulty be procured. Night after niglit 
did I sit up, with smarting eyes and 
aching head, to earn perhaps the solitary 
shilling demanded for our lodging, or 
the food for wdiich my child would soon 
be weeping, or the cup of tea which tlic 
parched lip, of my husband was silently 
craving. 

A slow hectic, unaccompanied by any 
other symptom of a bad tendency, now 
bowed down the frame of my beloved 
Alfred; but, as the winter had beqii 
uncommonly protracted, J had rwisdn 
to hope that advancing spring might 
effect a cure, especially if by any means 
we could remove into the country ; and 
such %vas my anxiety on this point, that, 
emboldened by my love and my despair, 
there w^as no mcxlc of to wnicb 

at times 1 could nut have resorted, and 
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my busj anxious heart was ever con-* 
templatiw some plan by which 1 might 
WTing iam from the compassionate or 
^tlie rkhl But my fertile imagination 
‘was poorly seconded by ray trembling 
limbs and throbbing heart, and ray de¬ 
signs were easily read by him who knew 
my thoughts by his own, and who 
earniestly besought me to spare him the 
farther misery which reluctant charity 
could yet bestow* 

At length, my work was done so ill 
that ray employer refused to trust me 
with more, and 1 became ao far in arrear 
for our lodgings, that I dreaded every 
hour being driven from this sad shelter, 
not so much from the inhumanity as 
tile poverty of our landlord. I well re¬ 
member hesitating whether to lay out 
the last pence 1 had in writing-paper, 
wherewith I might assail the few mends 
who had any recollection of me, and 
through whom 1 might reach the father 
who had returned all our letters, or in 
purchasing a few biscuits which might 
tempt my hushatnd to eat; and such 
was the pressure of the moment, that 
the latter was adopted from the fear that 
on the morrow 1 should be utterly penny- 
dess. I tremble now when I reflect on the 
struggles I endured, from the temptation 
of stealing something tliat might tempt 
bis appetite—my own was gone, a per¬ 
petual fever parched me, and the bread 
and water wliich was now my only food, 
was that for which alone 1 had any in¬ 
clination. Alfred was now too weak to 
shave himself, and 1 one day called on 
a hair-dresscr in the neighbourhood to 
request his assistance, and thence ob¬ 
tained the most essential relief. Need 
1 say that 1 sold him my hair, which 
was then extremely long, and of a much 
lighter color than it is now? Oh! with 
what delight did I hasten home with 
my prize, how eagerly did I spread iny 
littld purchases bSbre my beloved, how 
sweet were the tears witli udiich we be¬ 
dewed each other's cheeks!—surely in 
those adding moments we felt tliat our 
love was indeed a^ame destined to burn 
for ever, and to unite us in a world flrec 
f]y>m the sorrows which oppressed us 
hCre. 

My first, great wish was to remove 
foir the sake of a purer air; but my 
husband had by no means the same de¬ 
sire, for he thought thc pcoplo had been 
so kind to us hi their patience and at¬ 
tention, that he did not like to leave 


them. Ourlfirst care wain therefore to 
pay our next, to go in a hackdey 
coach to the medical gentleman who had 
already charitably bestowed his advice 
on Alfred, and who prescribed various 
medicines, which were likewise joyfully' 
procured. As the pleasure of Case is 
properly enjoyed by tliose only who 
have escaped from acute pain, so none 
can judge of my feelings on this eventful 
day but beings as forlorn, poor, and 
wretched as myself, when my famishing 
family were thus snatched from the 
jaws of death; and the dying counte¬ 
nance of my beloved husband once more 
lightened by the' smiles of hope and 
gratitutle and love unbounded. 

But a very few days had elapsed, ere 
again my little Alfred wanted bread, 
and his lather medicine: work was again 
promised mc^ but I must fetch it from a 
considerable distance, and, until it was 
finished, 1 could procure no other food 
than a loaf from the baker, granted with 
cold consent, and surly caution for the 
future. After partaking the refresh¬ 
ment thus aftbrded, I set out to Ber¬ 
ner s-street, and after a long wearisome 
walk, which proved to me how entirely 
my former strength and activity were 
gone, I had the dreadful disappointment 
of being ordered to come again in the 
following week, as the work was not yet 
ready. With a beating heart I retraced 
my wearisome steps, ruminating on the 
utter helplessness of my condition, and 
lamenting that 1 had lost the opportu¬ 
nity of making ray case known to the 
lady of the house which I had left, 
when I was interrupted by a boy who ran 
with violence against me. lie apolo¬ 
gised, at the same time holding his hand 
to ^his mouth; and casting iny eye on 
the door of the house he had quitted, I 
perceived it was that of an eminent den!>* 
ist, and 1 instantly coraprehemled that 
the boy had probably just endured the 
oi^eration of extracting a tooth, which he 
had probably sold. 

A sudden dirill of gratitude rushed 
through my veins-^I felt as if Heaven 
itself had vouchsafed to give me present 
help; and, stepping in at the open door, 
1 requested the servant, though in great 
trepidation, to conduct me to his master. 
But, when that gentleman appeared, 1 
was unable to speak—^he examined my 
mouth, Glared my teeth to be all fault-* 
less, and in a scrutinizing manner re¬ 
quested my commands. ^ Will you, sir, 
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buy them ?' eaid I, bursting into tears* 

^ To-morrow, ma’am, at an earlier hour 
I will talk with you on the subject/ 

^ To^rnortaw r said I internally,— 

' bow unfortunate I am! ’ but the loud 
rap of a coaeUman broke on my reverie, 
and I hastily witltdrew, and pursued my 
inel^ntdioly way :—but tiie eye of com- 
ajssion was on me—the p;enerous dentist 
ad despatched a friend after me, and my 
weary st(‘ps were watched by a benevolent 
being who, like himself, was desirous of 
searching out and relieving the wretched. 

Unconscious that aid was so near, I 
entered my home under all those sensa¬ 
tions of disappointment and weariness, 
wliich' my fruitless journey could not 
fail to excite. - My husband sighed as he 
welcointxl me—my little boy asked what 
mama had brought for Alfred?’—^it was 
too much—1 had suffered beyond my 
powers, and 1 sunk fainting on our 
wretched bed. 

1 believe I v«ras restored to my senses 
by the assistance of a stranger, whose in¬ 
trusion at any other time perhaps my 
liigh-mindfd shrinking Alfred might 
have resetitcd, but who was now justly 
received as tlie angel of mercy, fiy his 
charitable care we were relieved from 
present want, removed to airy lodgings, 
and our spirits cheered witli the hope 
that a reconciliation might be effected 
with Mr. Ileilair, who on inquiry was 
said to be liimsdf confined to the house 
by disease, and constantly denied to all 
visitants. 'NV'^ith these ho^x^s held out 
to hini,tny husband endeavoured to re¬ 
gain his spirits and his health, and look 
forward to better days;—but alas! for 
him help and hojie arrived too late. He 
lingered about three ure-iks, when, oil re¬ 
ceiving a letter from his father, full of 
kindness, and urging his return, he ex¬ 
pired in my anus, with the welcome but 
fatal proof of pardon in his hand. 

# » # 

Yon will perceive that my sad story 
lias arrived at its proper termination— 
my last lingering hopes annihilated, my 
constitution apparently ruined, 1 should 
undoubtedly have followed my btdoved 
husband to his early grave, but for the 
sad claims of my poor sickly infant, 
whioh irot only hung on my heart, but, 
by employing iny mind, drew me from the 
contemplation of my own overwhelming 
sorrow. With.him 1 now removed to 
my own country, where we were treatcil 
by his repentant gmidfather with kind-, 
ness and generosity, proportioned to 


the intense and unavailing sorrow with 
which he now bewailed his severity, and 
reprobated that obstinacy which had 
spurned all communication either from 
ourselves or others on the subject of our^ 
distress, lie bad in the interiifi of bttr 
absence lost two of his family; and this, 
combining with tlie more lamentable 
loss of his eldest son, increased Uie com¬ 
plaints which had long hung about lum, 
and witliin two years he also died. 

My little Alfred, born under a cloud 
and nurtured in the extreme of indi¬ 
gence, is the heir of his estates, which 
also provide me with an annuity more 
than equal to my wishes. My child 
happily remembers not the sorrows of 
his early infancy, but on his mother’s 
heart and memory they rest with an 
abiding Inliuence—time has softened 
and religion has soothed them, but their 
memory nevrr can be effaced. 

Think not, bowcA^er, my dear friends, 
that 1 seek to impress on your minds 
that melancholy wlucli at times will ever 
affect my own, or that I mean to say my 
misfortunes exceed those of all other 
women. Ah no ! never have 1 suffered 
those pangs which unkiudness would 
have indicted on a heart so tenderly at- 
tache<l—the fever of jealousy never ha¬ 
rassed my soul; susj)icion or reproach 
never awakened my tears or roused my 
indignation;—I have much to remember 
Avith thankfulness. 

Never have J suffered tlie pain of 
blushing for the Avoakness, much less the 
sin, of him to whom my heart and ray 
fate Averc indissolubly united. Althougn 
ray irreparable loss and past sorrows 
sometimes oppress me to dejection, ^and 
my health is even now affected, yet I 
thank (Joel my temper is not soured or 
my heart callous, nor are the interests 
of friendship and philantluropy ren¬ 
dered indiftcrent to me:—though sad, 
1 am not sullen; and I can sympathise 
Avith joy, as well as sorroAv. From 
these circumstance I have a right to 
conclude, that, although my misery was 
extreme, it had not the deleterious in¬ 
fluence produced by the more angry 
passions, and I agree Avith your good co¬ 
lonel, that love can soften many evils, 
and smooth many difliculties. 

^ And do you also agree, ’ said Ca¬ 
milla, ^ with him, that a heart which 
has been so long and so fervently at- 
tadiol can regain its old feelings for a 
new object, and find, in the exercise of 
Us gentle but warm affections, a con« 
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solatlon for past bereavements ? Can a 
sunshiny evening follow the bright but 
el6i|cleiljinorning of life and love?' 

* Ah r exclaimed Sophronius eagerly, 
‘ do you, niy dear madam, believe tliis 
also?' 

The dark cye-lashcs of the fair widow 
were cast down, but for a moment she 
raised them to answer the interro¬ 
gators. ^ I cannot tell—I have no expe¬ 
rience on this point/ sprang from her 
1ms; but a deep blush suffused her 
eneek, as she turned from the in(|uiring 
gaze which accompanied the gentleman's 
tfjuestion. She rose in some confusion, 
not unmixed with the agitation which 
Ijer sad story was so likely to recall, and 
<j[uietly withdrew, leaving all decjily im¬ 
pressed with tlie magnanimity, disin- 
terestodnc'ss, and above all the genuine 
simplicity of Iier character. She had re¬ 
vealed heart-rending * facts, hut never 
dilated upon them, and had been evi¬ 
dently willing to look gratefully on tlic< 
more consolatory circumstances, which 
had ameliorated her dreadful and unme¬ 
rited situation; and, in the forbearance 
she had shown to the obstinate unre¬ 
lenting father of her husband, whose 
late kituliicss was probably the offspring 
of his remorse, she lta<l proved that spirit 
of Christian forgiveness, which is the 
proof and the honor of true religion. 
Hut with all tliis ])raise the gentlemen 
W'ould not allow that she had proved the 
jKjint which she sought to establish; for 
they maintained that with sucli an 
lielpinatc all tilings were possiblebut 
when the admiration of the moment had 
subsided, they would see more clearly 
the merits of the case, and profit by the 
important lesson it conveyed. 


I.ORI> DYllON AND DON JUAN. 

Of all the extraordinary circumstances 
and cogitations, to which lord Byron has 
given rise, perhaps the most extraor¬ 
dinary is that now before the public, in 
the conduct of an additional self-con¬ 
stituted publisher of the last cantos of 
Bon Juan. Tins person has appeared 
in the court of chancery, to claim the 
right of publishing the work in question, 
on the principle diat its wortlilessness 
excludes it fVom the pi'otection of the 


* The most striking circumstances .of this 
story were con^municott^ to the writer by a 
fxiend of the humane gentleman alluded to. 


hiw. He denounces B as a licentious and 
immoral ]>roduction, abounding alike in 
that dissoluLeness which is the ruin of 
domestic virtue and morality, and in 
those democratic and seditious principles, 
which subvert empires, and clcstroy the 
foundations of society- With this lan¬ 
guage on his lips, this man has the un¬ 
paralleled audacity to claim the power 
and assert the intention of publishing 
the very work which he brands tvitli in¬ 
famy, and pronounces capable of un¬ 
bounded mischief. With unblushing 
effrontery, and a callousness of heart 
which has perhaps been frequently acted 
upon, but ncYi:r avowed before, he 
asserts his right to pour i)oison (because 
it i.s poison) down the tliroats of the 
million, who but for his medium might 
entirely escape it. He proclaims the 
arrival of the pestilence, describes its 
effects, and stales his detenriiiKitiuii 
to spread it to the utmost; and with 
the same breath in wlueh he dis¬ 
plays the force of that destructive in¬ 
fluence, which destroys alike the best 
blessings of life and the hoi)es of immor¬ 
tality, professes a desire of propagating 
the evil, and seizing a share of those 
^ wages of iniquity,' which, according to 
his own account, have been fully and 
fatally earned by another. 

AVhatever may be the errors of the 
noble writer in this poem, tiny are a]i- 
parcnlly light and trivial when compared 
with the crime of one who, believing 
them to be capable of producing so much 
sin and misery, can, with the cool-hloodcd 
malignity of the Hmt tcni])Ler, sit doAvn 
and calculate on the probable- pnjtit 
arising from the injury he meditirtes. 
According to his own conception of the 
case, he resolves to send forth a hideous 
leprosy into the land, defiling, Avithoiit 
pity or remorse, the young, the lovely, 
the innocent, and tlie unguarded.. If 
his conceptions of the work arc just, he 
surely deserves the strongest reprobaticiii: 
if, on the other haiid> his accusations are 
false, his allusions strained beyond'the 
original intent, bv what right can he 
starap.infamy on the authof, from whose 
talents he sgelcs the means of support ? 

Whether really believes that VJiicIi 
he asserts or not, of one thing we may 
lie almost certain, that the ^eat^poel^ 
himself (however blameahle ho may be) 
did not. contemplate tlie mischiefs so 
generally imputed to his work, or con¬ 
sidered them in a point of view very 
subordinate. That a genius so noble>. 
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Various, and effective, as that of lord 
Byron, should cVer stoop to sully his 
pages by one loose thought, one im¬ 
moral sentiment, ot indelicate allusion, 
must be sincerely deplored; but it cer¬ 
tainly becomes those readers whom he 
has so often delighted by the highest 
powers and most beatitit'ul efforts of 
poetry to pause cre they pass the sen¬ 
tence of utter condemnation on one who 
has sung so often and so well, and seek 
rather to recall liim by’ their conduct to 
higher views and purer Subjects. Neg¬ 
lect would be a surer reproof, and a 
more effectual stimulant to the poet’s 
mind, than the philippics of a thousand 
journalists, or the abandonment of all 
tlic courts. 

In charity, wc ought also to remember 
that in poetic composition there is a re¬ 
semblance to inspiration, to which a ge¬ 
nius of his high cast is peculiarly sub¬ 
ject. ’rile lire and rapidity of ideas thus 
elicited, will lead occasionally to ex¬ 
pressions neither duly weighed by the 
author, nor fully consonant to his wishes 
and intention—he may be hurried into 
error by the want of a rhyme, or allured 
into it by the beauty of a metajdior. 
M'it is itst'ir a seducing quality, and the 
passion for saying a go(id tiling leads 
some men daily into the fanlt of saying 
bad 0)103, whoso minds and conduct arc 
by no nuMiis impure. Much more must 
the ])qet be suhjc'ct to temptation, whose 
vivid fancy and exbaustless imagination 
l>resont tliosc various treasures of thought 
which tempt the exercise of talent, and 
who is day//ded and inis-lCd by an undue 
profusion of mental riches. ^ The poet’s 
eye in a fine phreusy rolling’ is apt to 
sec too much, aiuL shine too brightly, 
in some moiuents, even though its usual 
course may be calmly luminous, as the 
wwka of many high names unhappily 
testify j atul example may mislead as 
much as inclination. In our own days 
We liavc few errors of tliis kind to com- 
jilain of, except in the works of * Moore, 
with^who^ really lodsc and seducing 
pages'lord Byron s ought not be classed 
for a moment^ Tliere is more of the al- 
lurcmei)ts.to yicQ, the melting-down of 
all the^ purposes of the heart-^- 

'• 'We^etiajipy to see that this accomplisshcd 
poet has lately begun to think more wisefy ; in 
his Intc poem, * les Chartnettos,’ there is a 
burst of pure and virtuous feeling, fuU of truth 
and beauty. 


more of the awakenings to passion, the 
silencing and sneering-away of virtue, in 
single verses of Little's poems, than in dl 
the adventures of Don Juan that have 
yet appeared. 

In fact, this poem, with its few beau¬ 
ties, great faults, and cried-up sins, is 
on the whole so very inferior to all the 
preceding })roductions of lord Byron, 
that we cannot help i^incercly wishing to 
sec it laid in the tomb of the Capulets, 
or expiring like the phcenlx in its own 
impure flames, in the hope that from its 
ashes may arise a successor worthy of 
the first poet of this poetic age, in which 
case we trust be will return to that 
chaste, severe, yet exquisitely beautiful 
style which captivated us in Cliildo 
Harold and Lara *. Whatever may he 
the wit and humor he displays occasion¬ 
ally, it is yet evident that ^ the sportive’ 
is not suited to his peculiar tsilent, and 
it is certain that, in exercising his powet 
♦of rcnilering human misery ludicrous, 
he has not only shown a bad taste, but 
rendered himself more justly liable to 
the imputation of bad feelings and prin¬ 
ciples, than in any other portion of the 
Work in question; and did we not know 
him to ho really humane and generous, 
we shouhl recoil from the contempla¬ 
tion of the man, with the same sicken¬ 
ing feeling wliieh he produced by ^ wash¬ 
ing down IVdrillo.’ 

Lord Byron, however he may choose 
to stoop, is in tnith too gigantic in the 
lofty stature of his towering and com¬ 
prehensive genius, for tliat playfulness 
of fancy, that unbending gracefulness of 
frolicsome gamboling, which it has lately 
been his pleasure to affect. ITis smiles 
hence become grim, and terrify while 
they amuse. But let him sweep the lyre 
aright, and his mighty hand will yet 
produce music whose deep pathos shall 
vibrate through every chord of human, 
feeling, or rouse the soul to heroic 
daring, devoted magnanimity, and sul)- 
lime enthusiasm. This work he owes to 
his age and to himself, as the reparation 
for error, and the just assumption of ho¬ 
norable and deathless fame. Above all, 
he owes it to that Divine Being who 


It may not be irajiroper .at the same time 
to express a wish that the doubts of die sceptic, 
and the open assaults of the infidel upon the 
bulwarks of religion, may no longer be coun¬ 
tenanced or supported (as even in Childc Ha¬ 
rold) by the example of the noble bard.—E d.. 
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hath endowed Iiiin with such transcend¬ 
ent gifts, atid, in more than one re¬ 
spect, * placed him on high amongst liis 
brethren/ B-. 


BlFFEaENCE OF NATIONAL MANNERS. 

' Jo«N Bnr.L is accused of a strong na¬ 
tional prejudice; yet l 6 t him see other 
countries, and you will find no one so im¬ 
partial, so little addicted to this imperfec¬ 
tion- A Briton travels (hi general) more 
than his neighbours; if noMityor wealth 
be his lot, he goes abroad as a matter of 
polishrd necessity; if a mercantile charac¬ 
ter, his interest leads him thither, money 
is no imiHjdirnent. fEconorny and a nar¬ 
row policy keep our neighbours more at 
home; and when they travel they are 
apt to measure their road and researches 
by the purse, and, being circumscribed 
in all, fail not to be equally limited in 
liberality. I have known a thousand per-' 
SOBS of different nations abroad, some in 
their own, some in contiguous countries; 
hut^ how few have 1 found divested of 
blind partiality, or generally infonned 
as to the manners, customs, virtues, and 
rooted defects of other states. Even 
those who had passed thrice seven years 
on English ground, and Itad tasted both 
its freedom and hospitality, turned jea¬ 
lously to ungrateful home (I speak of 
emigrants), and spoke lightly of the be 
nedts of constitutional greatness, and of 
firm yet tolerant power. 

Count —the second time expa¬ 
triated, oh account of the unfashionable- 
ness of immutable fidelity to one unal¬ 
tered family and cause, met me at Na¬ 
ples, ^ter seven years' separation. He 
was evidently disgusted with revolution¬ 
ized France, and found that he had re¬ 
turned to a country^ but not to a horne ; 
yet was he so much a Frenchman at 
heart, that neither grey hairs, vicissi¬ 
tudes, disappointments, nor the third of 
a century liaving rolled over his head, 
cotdd divest him of superannuated na- 
tkmaHtr; and, to my utter astonish¬ 
ment, ne be^n .(in an evening wall^ 
to blame certain Engli^ customs, which 
led me to place those of the con¬ 
tinent in comparison therewith. He in¬ 
sisted on it that our single women en¬ 
joy too much freedom; that they mingle 
too much, and at too wly a period, with 
the world; that they ire allowed to walk^ 
arm in am with a cousin, or with a 
friend of the family of the other'sex. Or ' 


to parade'the streets atid* p^kk 
followed mly hy dtr ' 0 ver^ivv[ '/d^aif 
with A long canei Which is a iriefe'raAttef 
of fonn;^lbr (added heV thfc'automatoit 
may be stopped for whole hbufs at A dr- 
ciilating library, a mttsic-scllcr'si' br a 
Iac<’-inerchant's, or drrws-maker'a; ‘ or 
even dismissed at a relAtioti^s dooi" £thd 
ordered' to rettun in an hour. J^oni 
qni mal y pense/ replied ‘ 1 But it 
so,' triulnphaiirfly resumed he: * and 
then again'a-siiigic'woman may ride "on 
horseback in an indepdident'masculine 
style, through town and ctronti^, with 
a groom a quarter of a mile behind her ; 
ami she’ may pick up as many air 
she'pleases; without the feast scandal. 
Now what facilities these customs afford 
for seducing the youhg mind, what favor¬ 
able opportunities for forming dangerou'S 
connexions, for a bad match, an unfor¬ 
tunate attachment, and even for iiitHgue 
itself! 'Whereas abroad the unmarried 
lady is all circumspection; she never 
goes shopiniig unattended by some rela¬ 
tion or governess, has no access to those 
convenient houses for r<??K/m;o?/.r;'and is' 
seldom from under a parent's eyii; ^ no 
taking the carnage all at&ne to make' 
calls, or for a breath ofatr:’ Even at 
church she must not go "alone; and if she 
is not at a convent or at some seminary) 
for education, her pleasures are mode¬ 
rate, rare, and never so public as to make 
her familiar to the vulgar eye. J t is not 
until she enters the wedded state that 
she is perfectly her own mistress: then 
(concluded the count) I allow that she 
makes up for lost time; her flirtings 
then begin, and 1 do not approve all the 
habits in married life, in France and in 
warmer climates: yours ar^ more do¬ 
mesticated in general, but, in the highest 
classes; you are riot nmeh behind your 

neighbours.' • * . 

Such was the amount bf hit remarks; 
which I counterbalanced by a few^ni 
stances of what ' hid passed Under pry 
own eyes; the feadeT Will decide' be-* 
tween us: ^ ■ *' ' ; ” \ 

The jgreitest reserve fe itnpbfe^ Jipon^ 
young* ’uifuiaitiiEjd ladies* iditbad 7 ' 
cothe thtt*ldly*'irito (a' 

wordprottoim^diostphfAtiWifely* 
and low with an infankkeehk^^nm^^ j 

tires the Hsfietter's cAr ^'my dAiign-“ 
ter is so young;—at her age latdbfttrir' 
are fa'ta^;^ 8 fie‘ nevei: l^^ed wine—she 
is a stranger in the world (/e rnonde)/ by 
which jowMc life is meant. Yet govern¬ 
esses md femmes de compagnie in France, 
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tiucnnas in Spain^ and even beguinee in 
Flandera^ prevent not attachments from 
being formed. The-old and incorrup¬ 
tible have neitlier ears nor eyes^ and the 
young, servile, and indifferent, may be 
gained, and as easily put off their guard 
as the long Jfjolman and long cane, or the 
^oom at a tjuuricrofamile sdi^ianceixoxa 
lady M(u-y. I knew a certain iirinccss 
who had all her first interviews with 
the noble but ruined prince, whose wi¬ 
dow she is, at their parish church. At 
Florence t could not help admiring a 
lovely creature about sixteen years of age, 
pale, dejected, and witliering (as I 
thought) from a decline; I inquired the 
cause.—^ M(d dHamore^ replied her mo¬ 
ther, with a shrug of her shoulders. 
* Xiovc-sick ?’ thought I, and I looked 
uncertain as it were.—^ iV?V added she, 
in order to convince me,' la natnra esem-~ 
jire la natui'a,* (nature is always nature). 
This was animal in the superlative de¬ 
gree, and such a thing could not be named 
in .England. 

So much for the great delicacy of 
unmdrricd life, in which state caution 
seems to be all, sentiment a nominal 
part only: the wedded fair on the con¬ 
tinent. are charming, but custom effects 
strange things amongst them. I should 
have offered my arm, or ridden on horse¬ 
back tHc-a-tHe^ a thousand times with 
any of my unmarried countrywomen, 
without a doubtful or stray thought, at 
Naxdcs, Home, Florence, Milan, Pisa, 
&c. 1 should have obeyed the orders 

of any inarrieil dame; but the idea of a 
catudiere nervenie cannot be exidained 
in English; yet take things as they are, 
weigh them in the scale of propriety, 
value, and cora])arison, and it is cliflicult 
to say where the prei>onderaiice may fall. 
A most attractive and amiable murrhesa 
allowed me to coutluct her in an oxien 
carriage from Naples to Gaeta; the day 
became oppressively liot; on her arrival, 
she went to bed, and summoned me to 
read English poetry to her. And here, 
candid reader, I pledge my veracity, 
that, neither tberaarchesa nor herrca<h^r 
clierishefl ahy idea , beyond friendship, 
and the .eomplaisance. whicl> well-bred 
men PWB to qoinmanding beauty, acctis- 
tQipjed to charm and to rule; neverthe¬ 
less, is but one opinion in the 
mind of 

T|1£ HfinMtT Abroad. 


ORIOIN'AI. 1RTTER8. 

KO. 1. 

OSCAR TO MAI.VINA. 

My dearest girl, Selma, 1823. 

1 THINK I see your cheek redden with 
the glow of resentment: I mark, in fancy, 
the Indignant glance, mingled with con¬ 
tempt, which darts from your eyes the 
severest rebuke, on the perusal of these 
pages;—Ihear the half-suppressed mur¬ 
murs of wounded delicacy at the pre¬ 
sumption of the man who, on so slight 
an acquaintance, has ventured to address 
you in the language of familiar corre¬ 
spondence.— -Mesentment!—•^contempt f 
wounded delicary ! —a fine exordium, in¬ 
deed, for a hiliet-dwtx !—but love, you 
know, takes strange flights, and it is no 
easy matter to avoid extravagance when 
writing to a charming favorite.—Pardon 
^me, my dear girl; 1 do not mean to re¬ 
proach you with insensibility, or to up¬ 
braid you witli unkindness. I have no 
claim upon your gratitude, and perhaps 
I have no pretensions to your esteem; 
but I know the goodness of your heart, 
and you must bn convinced that I wish 
you well. That endearing intercourse 
and those bewitching smiles which have 
occasionally gladdened my heart, now 
inspire me with boldness to assure you 
that niy sentiments towards you are un¬ 
altered. Besides, at our last interview 
1 xiromiscd to write to you, and it is 
with great jdeasure that I embrace this 
opportunity of redeeming my pledge. 

Do you remember the pleasant even¬ 
ing in Afay? The sun was sliedding 
his last rays on the burnished clouds of 
the western horizon, as we stood in our 
garden, engaged in interesting conversa¬ 
tion, or lost in the bewildering tumult 
of unutterable sensibilities. It was in¬ 
deed a beautiful evening;—the resplen¬ 
dent orb of heaven seemed to shine with 
unusual brilliancy, the balmy zejAyrs 
sported among the leaves in j)ciisive si¬ 
lence, and all nature seemed to smile 
around us as if in compliment to our 
interview:—^but it was a smile mingled 
with serenity, and the genius of the 
jilaee seemed to sympathize with those 
suxqwesscd feelings which agitated our 
bosoms—^feelings which the bashful re¬ 
serve of sensitive delicacy durst not ex¬ 
press in w^ords. Yes, 1 remember it 
well; for it was the evening on which I 
parted ffom that girl who will Certainly 

3 (» 
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bc .cyeK dew to me, whilst memory can 
dwell on tile chariniug portrait. It was 
an,hour, ^acrt,^ tp friendship. 

Innocent and unsuspecting as 1 knew 
you fo be, I warned you of the dangers 
to wliich you might be exposed in a large 
city, .for I was not altogether free from 
apprehension on your account;—but I 
fdt top ppwerfully, the words seemed 
unwilling to come forth, and I acquitted 
myself with aukward hesitation. I ac¬ 
companied you, in fanc^, through the 
whole course of your journey; I parti¬ 
cipated in all your joys and sorrows; I 
epioyed your surprise and admiration on 
bdiolding,for the first time, the splendid, 
lofty, and crowded buildings of our ve¬ 
nerable capital; I alighted \vith you at 
the coach-oflicc, and saw you safely con¬ 
ducted to the elegant lodgings of Rae- 
burn-place. 

I am happy to understand that your 
reception was most flattering. That sort 
of regret which one naturally feels on 
leaving home for the first time, will 
soon wear off;—and I should not be 
much surprised in a few weeks to hear of 
your laughing at us plain country folks, 
in the midst of your new and fashion¬ 
able town associates. It gives me much 
pleasure to learn tliat your health and 
complexion have not yet been injured by 
thp dense atmosphere of Auld, Reekie. 
I trust that the many mouths you have 
to remain in town will pass lightly over 
your head, and seem shorter to you by 
one-half, tlian they will do to some of 
your friends in tnc country. Every 
thing at first will glow with the charm 
of novelty; and the various sights of a 
large town will afford you abundant 
amusement. You have an excellent ear 
for music; aiul, besides attending some 
of the concerts that are occasionally given 
in great style, I would advise you to go 
now and then to some of the episcopal 
chapels, hot only for the doctrine, but 
also for the music. The finest-toned 
organ, I believe, is that at St. John s or 
St. Paul’s. 

Yon will of course go to the theatre, 
but, I trust, not frequently: it is a bad 
school for morals, and 1 cannot give it 
ihy unqualified approbation. Dramatic 
representations may be radically harm¬ 
less, and, under proper regulations, 
might be the means of doing some good; 
—9»ey would at the same time constitute 
a source of rational amusement. But 
profli^te characters, licentious in prin¬ 
ciple and practice, cannot be pleased 


with what is strictly and, 

great a proportion of.every^audiep.ee, it 
is to bo ieared, iS;Cpmx>oseU ofmwh cha- 
rpeters. The xmhlic lasjte must .fee, gra¬ 
tified; senthnents of the ixiQst olnec- 
tionablc nature are pot only - tolerated 
hut aimlauded rand impressions of the 
most dangerous tf^ndency are uiiayoid- 
ably stamped ux?on the heart of the 
youthful spectator* They talk of ^ hohl- 
ing up the mirror . tp, ;nature;* but 
it is only a glass, in vfbich every 

one beholds his neighbour’s face, and 
not his own; or,,if he shoqld catcli 
a transient glixupse of his ^ natural 
likeness,* he can discover in the portrait 
no traces of deformity ;-r-indeed it would 
he well if he does not find in it some¬ 
thing to (udniire. It i^ a miiTor in which 
virtue is often seen to disadvantage, 
and the plots of villany are frequently 
crowned with triurax)h. It is not, surely, 
by fanning the flame of gidily and pre¬ 
mature gallantry—it is not by depicting 
scenes of scandalous intrigue, by foster¬ 
ing the spirit of romantic x)assionj and 
^idauding the address of fugitive, un- 
tmtiful lovers, in eluding the vigilance 
of their parents or guardians, in order to 
cflectuate a ra«h elopement—nqr is it by 
exhibiting examples of conjugal iniide- 
lity;—it is not by remedies like tliesc, 
1 say, that the puldic morals arc likely 
to be mcliorate<l, or the votaries of un¬ 
hallowed jiloasure imt to the blush. Yet 
such is the* general incturo of Thjs 
Stagi: ! 

But think me not too severe,—! will 
even condescend to be generous,’T--au«l I 
really advise you to go no wand then when 
a frood play is announced. Your know- 
lege of the world will bo increased ; die 
music, the scenery, the dresses,—the 
tout ensemble, form a brilliant sx>ectaclc. 
You will be highly deliglitcd with the 
cntertainuieut ;.and if no other benefit 
should be derived from it, you will at 
least liave.it in your ppwer to say to your 
friends ill the country, that you Iiavp 
been at an Ediuburgh play-house. , 

In ttiobtistlepfa crowded population, 
you may posribly meet with ^fongi 
nupcrtiqent p<^>ple; but it will be 
your pwu fault, if you suffer, much from 
their/rv-deness. No man will persist In 

. .. . , ■ I,..., .. . y. 

* We dq.not consider this remark as.jjustpr 
correct; 'for have found, with an oxcfqHion 
perhap 9 .of the minor theatres, that.peruicious 
sentinients and indecorous fusions are ^atlier 
reprofiated than countenanced,—En, 
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a wbitiati if Ro meet with a pro¬ 
per reception at first;—and should ho 
continue his unwelcome pursuit, there 
is reason to Suspect that he meets with 
cncouraf^nent, either from her imio* 
cevdti, lifer simplicity, or her love. What 
a pity it should be so! yet true it is, 
that even innocence itself,—or rather a 
heart void of j^uile, may sometimes be 
hurtful to its possessor r—and if mis¬ 
fortune should ever assail you,' my dear 
jprl, (whicli Heaven avert!)—you will 
full a victim to the unsuspecting good¬ 
ness of your own heart. 

I'he numerous instances of female 
frailty which appal us on every side, can¬ 
not be viewed without the deepest re¬ 
gret; and the unblushing levity that 
every where stares us in the face, would 
almost tempt me to renounce my favo¬ 
rite doctrine respecting that superior pu¬ 
rity of mind, and chastity of constitution, 
%vluch form the pride and felicity of 
woman, were it not for the incontro¬ 
vertible fact, that the arts of seduction 
and solicitations to criminal indulgence 
are invariably cliargeablc upon our sex. 
Here 1 may observe—and 1 solicit your 
jiarticnlar attention to the remark—that 
whenever a man asks any thing improper 
of a woman, on pretence that he is going 
to marry her, she has every reason to 
doubt bis simh rliif ; for, were he really 
in earnest, he could have no plea for an¬ 
ticipating, even by a single hour, those 
privileges to which an union, so easily 
effected^ can alone entitle him. Tlie 
name of lawless love is easily quenched; 
its raptures are soon cloyed; and she 
who is so exceedingly complaisant as to 
yield to the wishes of her admirer in¬ 
fallibly sinks in his estimation, and in¬ 
curs the risk of losing both a lover and 
a husband. 

1 am no advocate for measures of se¬ 
verity. The virtue that must be per¬ 
petually guarded hjr the dread of penal 
enactments is not worth preserving. Yet 
it is a pity that this particular species 
of crime should escape altogether with 
impunity ;^ahd were I a legislator, I 
should perhaps be foolish enoijgh to 
make some attempt toward sCcuritig the 
lionor of that sex which has so powerful 
an influence in formhig the characters 
of men. The best way to succeed in 
this point, however; would be^not so 
mttch by the imposition of penalties, as 
by making it fashionable to be modest. 
Let the court and nobility set the ex¬ 
ample, and their conduct in this respect 


would soon be followed by the votaries 
of dissipation of all ranks. Obstinate 
sinners, however, would be subjected 
to particul ar dtsqiialificaiions, Wcre it 
enacted, for instance, that she who, by 
repeated acts of irregularity, had for¬ 
feited all title to respect, and provedher- 
self incapable of maintaining the honors 
of a woman, should be rendered incom¬ 
petent for becoming a wife, and declsucd 
to he excluded from enjoying the privi¬ 
lege] of matrimony for a certain period, 
in proportion to the extent of her guilt,— * 
what a wonderful reformation would 
speedily take place ! Lawless love would 
be held in detestation—sullied re- 
jmtation would be unknoum—every one 
would be anxious to secure a husband, 
not by granting favors, but by refusing 
llicin,—and the ladies of Great Britain 
would be extolled over all the world as 
the models of female perfection. 

In most of the towns of Holland, they 
have what are called houses for the re¬ 
formation of manners. How would you 
relish the idea of a board of moral con¬ 
trol lo be established in every parish, 
for the express purpose of enforcing the 
rules of dreorum, and checking the irre¬ 
gularities of youthful indiscretion ? I 
should like to be a member of this insti¬ 
tution—so many ludicrous adventures 
would come before us! Should this ho¬ 
norable court take cognizance of what 
are commonly considered as minor of- 
fences—such as nocturnal sweet-heart¬ 
ing, romping, and ball-hunting—^good 
heavens!—wJiat a sad revolution would 
take place in the affairs of gallantry! How 
many pretty schemes would be devised 
for'eluding the vigilance of the parish 
police ! —how many a mortified madcap 
would be rendered ^ completely miser¬ 
able,* and curse the severiQr of the laws, 
when the stern hand of justice had 
dashed the cup of pleasure from her 
lips!—1 would have every female who 
had completed her fifteenth year entitled 
to vote at the election of the members. 
There is nothing like an early canvas: 
—now, should a president be wan ted'for 

the board of L-, and should I take 

it into my head to declare myself a can¬ 
didate, would you, my dear, support me 
with your intey^esi f 

How delightful it is to unbosom our 
thouglits to a person whom we really 
esteem!—I could yet fill many pages; 
for I have much to say to you; but it is 
full time to conclude thislec¬ 
ture. Were T a romantic lover, I should 
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pvobably^lmve saidt-^' Mv dear^ I could 
wile t» you fipu^ver r4-«tiut 1 cannot be 
yout kk the common acceptation of 
tbe wonU-fl most be content to aim at 
the enviable feHdty of being yowc/riend; 
'»»TiaDt)d.I ghali en<feaHrour to prove myself 
Urortliyi.if not of your esteem^ at least of 
your ooiifidence« 

Since 1 have paid you tlte unexpected 
compliment of addresaiE^ you tlu^ough 
tha medium of one of tbe most fashion^ 
able London periodicals,-^it now re¬ 
mains tliat 1 also distiuguiaU myself 1)y 
a handsome corresponding signature. 

*That of Oscar pleases me much; it 
awakens so many tender associations. I 
have^ as a matter of course, therefore, 
and of right, taken up my temporary re-^ 
aulence at Selma; and 1 now address 
you from those halls which so often re- 
Bounded to the harp of Ossian, as its 
strings vibrated to the praise of heroes, 
or to the soft emotions of love. Should 
you smile favorably upon ibis simple 
td(en of esteem, and think proper to pledge 
tbo flattering boon, by answering me 
through the same medium, it will be expe¬ 
dient for you likewise to adopt another 
name- The bare initials of J. T. and G. S. 
will never do,—they are too prosaic and 
common-place. Might I presume to direct 
you in your choice, I think you can- 
nott find a better counterpart than that 
of Midvina, the fair^-haired daughter of 
Toficar., It will suit you exactly—it is 
musical, pretty, and romantic.—Hence¬ 
forth, then, be thou my charming, my 
amiable, my adorable Malvina;—and 
you will find mo, in all the ardor and 
confidence of disinterested friendship, 
your ever faithful, admiring, and de¬ 
voted OSGAE. 


OONTSST bktwebn the. hgai> and 

THS UEAHT. 

Uavinu mingled ,mucl^ with tl>c 
worljd, Jbe^ particularly attaclied to 
f(( 9 nale society, luiving enjoyed tlic prac¬ 
tical benefit and f<iU also the confiictii^ 
pains of matrimopy in three successive 
connexions^ and being now settled in a 
state of comfort mul independence; with 
composed and steady habits, I am re- 
by my fair nekUboprs in a pro¬ 
vincial town as a gooddecidei; of disputed 
points between the sqxes, a wise iqasuist, 
and an impartial arlutratpr; and I flatter 
inysdf that I have beep so for successful, 


aa to dry tlm chcck'bf fiorroWi heal the 
wounds of love, extract the poison of 
jealousy; and.chase thq gloom of de^ 
spair. On a late, occasion, \ put an end. 
to the uneasiness of dtiubt and auapdlilse, 
and promoted ati au^icious marriage by 
my disinterested advice. 

.1 was sitting in my parlor, musing or 
dreaming , over the contents of a newa- 
paper, wlten a loud knock, at my d<x)r 
roused me fromi my reverie. A haiuU 
some widow, about tlto age of thirty, 
immeiliately entered, and, after apo¬ 
logising for her intrusion, expressed a 
wish to consult me.—‘ My advice, ma¬ 
dam,' said I, ^ is at your service, and 1 
shall not be ofiended even if you reject 
it. You are not unhappy, if 1 may 

a e from your countenance; you are 
ler pining in love, nor sickening with 
gviof; yet something may attlct your 
feelings. 1 am eager to know what is 
the object of your visit,'—^ My case,’ 
replied the lady, * would make many a 
woman wear a serious aspect; but it 
shall not make me dull— 1 will be gay 
and cheerful as long as I live.'—‘ 1 corn- 
mend your resolution, madam ; clieerful- 
ncss is the first ingredient in the cup of 
health, as well as in tliat of happiness.’ 
—I arn glad, sir, to hear you say bo ; 
for it is my favorite cordial. It was 
with the utmost difficulty that 1 could 
prevail upon myself to look grave or sad 
for a few weeks after the deatlr of my 
husband; yet, 1 believe, I felt as sin¬ 
cerely as most women do in such a case.' 
—^ You might, madam-*' 1 have no right 
to contradict you. It apirears then that 
you have been married,’—^ I have, sir, 
and hope to be so again; it is about 
that important business that I wish to 
consult you. My heart is not perfectly 
at ease; and, if you can relieve me and 
guide me into tbe right path, I shall he 
thankful for your friendly suggestions. 
Your wisdom and .expericaice are. un* 
doubted, and. X am sure you will 'not 
mislead me.' 

Thq lady tlieu stated her ease-with 
candpr .^nd pers|)i€uity* —r ^ I oml the 
of a merchant, and my hus¬ 
band, was aho tli 0 conductor of a ^at 
c(^amerciah concern; but 1 am n 6 w 
both m orphan and a widow, though 1 
cannot ^y that 1 am forlorn or discont. 
splate. X have an incoma more tlian 
Bufiicient .for all tlie comforts of life, 
and you may perceive that I am not: old ; 
and, if . 1 . cannot boast of great beauty, 
you will perhaps allow that I am not so 
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ii^ly as to forbkl the adTitnoes of your 
sex.W You have indeed/ said I with 
an air of‘ 'respectful gallantry, ^ the 
{iowera of attraction, not of repulsion/ 
-^Pleased'with' the' compliment, she 
thus proceeded? ‘ Not being fond of a 
state of single blessedness, 1 am not so 
shy or reserved as to avoid the society of 
men ; and J can mentioii two who are 
at this moment contending for my re¬ 
gard. They so far differ in their cha¬ 
racters, that I eHeem one of these rivals, 
while 1 fancy that I hve the other. 
That, sir, is iny dilemma: how shall I 
act in this case.^ But I must state some 
additional particulars, before you can 
projierly answer the question. Of my 
two admirers, one is on the verge of 
forty years of age, agreeable in his per¬ 
son, mild and courteous in his manners, 
rather grave in his deportment, but not 
dull or unintevesiingin his conversation ; 
and his moral character is highly re¬ 
spectable/—^ What,’ exclaimed 1/ ^can 
you desire more? why do you doubt 
or hesitate?’—‘ You are too quick,' said 
the lady, ^ in your decision—you are not 
a ])aticnt judge—you must hear more 
before you pronounce sentence. My 
other suitor is not above twenty-two 
years of age; he is remarkably hand¬ 
some; he has all the pleasing vivacity 
of youth; is lively witlioiit rudeness, 
and polite without formality. In talent 
lie is not altogether deficient; but I 
doubt the ste uliness and correctness of 
his judgement. Of his morals 1 know 
nothing; but 1 am fippreliensive that 
his levity may hurry him into dissipa¬ 
tion or libertinism. Now, sir, you may 
judge of the difficulties of my situation. 
My heart leads me one way, while my 
head points in another direction. The 
fonner, I admit, is not the best guide; 
but its influence is generally more forcible 
than the cool dictates of reason. How¬ 
ever, as 1 am not a love-sick girl, I ought 
rather to consult my head than my 
heart/ 

I then replied, that, as the lady had 
condeseciHlcd to solicit my advice, I 
would Certainly recommend the middle- 
agod gentleman to her kind notice.^— 
^ But how,’ she asked, ^ can 1 change 
my liking? can love be so easily con¬ 
trolled'?'*—^ When its violence,’ f re¬ 
joined, ^ is not extreme, it may. Only 
convince yourself of the proprietr of 
checking it, and the business is done. 
You allow that the elder gentleman is 
an unobjectionable lover, although he 


is not such a' charming fellow as the 
youth. Solid qualities, my dear madam, 
are always jweferable to supcrflcial at¬ 
tractions ; and 1 consider as the 
only source of matrimonial * felicity. 
Like those commodities which are in« 
trinsically rich, they are the more ad¬ 
mired by discerning' persons, the more 
they are examined, while glittering 
spangles only please at a distant or first 
view. It is a proverbial remark, that 
familiarity breeds contempt; but it is 
much less applicable to the former case 
than to the latter, because superficial 
oualifications are soon detect^, and ^ 
round to weigh very lightly in die ba¬ 
lance. You will probably soon perceive 
that your young lover has little prudence, 
and no solidity of affection; and I .beg 
pardon for hinting, tliat your charms, 
which he now admires, will sooner de¬ 
cay than his inclination for beauty. If 
you give your hand to him, you may 
have cause to repine at his unjustifiable 
neglect,—a contingency which is not 
likely to occur in the event of an union 
with your more steady and judicious 
friend.’’ 

’faking my hand with a friendly 
smile, the lady thanked me for my ob¬ 
servations, which, she had reason to be¬ 
lieve, were calculated for her benefit.— 

^ My heart,’ she said, ^ has sometimes 
given law to my head; but I am de¬ 
termined that it shall now practise a 
lesson of obedience to its proper and 
legitimate monitor. J u dex. 


MOUEllN ORIENTAL MAGNIFICENCE. 

Sill Gore Ouse ley, the British am¬ 
bassador at the Persian court, was in¬ 
troduced to the sovereign with puncti¬ 
lious formality, and treated with that 
respect which was due to his dignity 
and merit.—‘ We proceedeil (says sir 
William Ouselcy) in full ceremony to 
the royal residence, where a guard of 
about two hundred men (chiefly, as we 
understood, Russian prisoners), received 
us at the parade, with arms presented, 
according to the Ruropcan style of mi¬ 
litary compliment. We then advanced 
as far as it was allowed to ride on 
horseback; and, having alighted at an 
inner gate, walked through it, and were 
conducted by several officers along va¬ 
rious narrow passages, to a small room, 
where we found Mohammed Hosein, 
sutnamccl Marvi, a personage of very 
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lUgh birth and exalted rank^ ‘with other 
great anen^; ^here chairs had been pro¬ 
vided for otir accommodation; they were 
of dark^olorcd wood^ having high hacks 
and *lai^ knohs^ and much resembled 
those Wbich^ from illuminated missals 
and otlier manuscripts^ appear to have 
Imjcji fashionable, some centuries ago, 
ill France and England. 1 remarked 
that Marvi’s chair, whether assigned to 
him as the seat of honour, or acddentally 
occupied, was distinguished from the 
rest by a higher back, rising in the 
middle to a point, like the ape^ of a tri¬ 
angle. 

* Here we were treated with coffee 
and calean^ (pipes). The same officers 
then led us through a court where we 
saw, in an open hall, the celebrated 
marble throne, of which the materials 
were hre^ught from YcJtd. Wc passed 
through two or three other courts and 
some long passages, containing soldiers 
and attendants dressed in an extraor¬ 
dinary manner; their clothes being 
spottm over with golden pieces of mo¬ 
ney, sequins, and ducats; and many 
wore helmets of uncommon appearance. 
We at last entered that building in 
which was the hall of audience; and 
having shaken offi our slippers went in 
about twenty yards, making profound 
obeisances, as instructed by our con¬ 
ductors, at certain intervals from the 
spot where first it was possible tliat the 
king could discern us; then forming a 
line near the reservoir in front of the 
presence-chamber, we perceived his ma¬ 
jesty 'Seated on the l^eacock Throne; 
and, when the master of the ceremonies 
announced the English embassy, we di¬ 
stinctly heard the usual welcome uttered 
by the royal lips. 

^ Having enteiedthe hall of audience, 
the ambassador took his scat on a chair 
placed at the distance of about two yards 
from the door, and five or six from the 
throne, in a direction almost diagonal ; 
but rose after two or three minutes, and 
severally presented us; an office which, 
as we understand, the vazirs had here¬ 
tofore insisted on performing. As each 
gentleman was iiitrpduectl by name, 'the 
monarch said something highly flattering 
and gracious, with axiourtly and dignified 
air. We then arratiged ourselves in a 
row behind the chair, immediately near 
whiclf the ambassador continued to stand 
during the remainder of this interview. , 

^ Next the throne; which occupied a 
comer, not the centre of the room. Were 


two little prtlicea, five or perhaps six' 
years old, who Stood iihraovCable as sfaJ 
tu^a, the whole time of afudieheiei dis¬ 
playing a gravity of di^Meanour ^alid 
solemnity of countenance, that would 
have become the mOst aged and venerable 
of their father^s ministers. More remote 
from the throhe, but in the same line, 
were five other princes, the eldest aiid 
tallest being next, at an interval of two 
yards, to tlie little boys above-mentioned: 
this was Hassan Ali; seemingly twenty 
years old: close on the right Was the 
sliah Ali, to whom wc had paid our re¬ 
spects some days before: nearhirfi stood 
a younger prince, and then two others: 
all stationed according to age anil size, 
this royal rank ending with otie of eight 
or nine years. 

^ On the same side, but in a recess 
formcil by large windows, appeared three 
secretaries; these were on our left hand 
as wc stood behind the ambassallor’s 
chair; while on our right near the door, 
were four of the prineii)al vazirs or mi¬ 
nisters, with the khan Ahnl Hassan, 
who hsd accompanied us to the palace. 
Beyond them and extending towards 
tlic left side of the throne, was a row of 
five or six officers; among whom one 
held a most beautiful crown or fftje, 
apparently not inferior in the lustre of 
its jewels to that with which the mon- 
arclfs head was so magnificently de¬ 
corated ; another of those officers boro 
in his hands the scimetcr of state ; a 
third held the royal how in its case; a 
fourth, the shield; and one a golden 
tray or dish filled with dLimonas and 
diifercnt precious stones of wonderful 
size and dazzling brilliancy. Of the 
king's dress, I could perceive that the 
color was scarlet; but t6 ascertain ex-- 
actly the materials would have been dif¬ 
ficult, from the profusion of large pearls 
that covered it in various places, and 
the multipUcity of jewels that sparkled 
all arounif; for the golden throne seemed 
studded at the sides With precious stoiics 
of cvefry possible lihtt'tlic' hack'^d;, 
sembled a sun't)r glofy, of Whifclv tllfe 
radiariort'. itnitated by diainobd^, 
gamct$, emetalda, and rubles." Such; 
also chiefly' coinposed ' the, rttbparcltf^ 
atilfle aiiid most splendid' dpwnV iihd' 
the figures of birds th^t orhatperitbd 
the throne; one |>erchcd on eacH'bf iW 
beautifully enameled shdulders: ’ * ‘ ‘ 

* k was easy to recognise iu the haridi 
sbttie atid' Uianly cotmtcnhncd of thd' 
sliah, Fateh Ali, those ’features‘whieh i 
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had seon^rcproQci^l by lacvcral delinea¬ 
tions, portraitsi of tjieir king may ho 
foniid ii^ every town among the Persians,; 
kiirgc and, painted. on canvas, or small 
on leaves , of paper, pn the covers of 
Ic^ing-glasscs, qn pen-cases, and on 
tlie lids of boxes ; even the most rudely 
executed presenting gcnci’ally some si- 
militude. All, at least, agree in ren¬ 
dering justice to the royal beard; of 
which, X could not discover that any 
picture, as it wasnat)nral to sus])ect, liad 
exaggerated the uncoininou length and 
copiousness. 

' \Pc remained in tlie royal presence 
about twenty minutes: during which 
time Fateh Ali conversed most graciously 
with the ambassador; and, having re- 
ceiv('d from a kneeling seivant the state 
ciih'un, rich in the lustre of jewels, be 
inhaled its smoke for a-iooinent, and 
gave back this precious iuslrumcul of 
Asiatic luxury. The room in which he 
sat was spacious and handsome, disfi¬ 
gured however by glaring oil-paiutlugs 
of considerable size and very mean exe¬ 
cution ; two large English mirrors con¬ 
tributed much to its embellishment. We 
retin'd, bowing at certain intervals to¬ 
wards tlie throne, on our return through 
the garden, while within a possibility of 
biing seen by the king; then resuming 
our high-liceled slippers, we walked 
along courts and passages, and under 
narrow door-ways, crow’ded with ser¬ 
vants, guards, and ofHccrs of the palace, 
and great khans or lords; some men, 
whose office I neglected to inquire, held, 
each in his hand, a sceptre or slender 
wand, nearly four feet long, and ap¬ 
parently of gold enameled green; with 
the hgurc of a bird at top, as largo as a 
real sparrow, and made of emeralds, ru¬ 
bies, and other jiiwcls.* 


‘ JlirSCTrU.ANEOnS VAlUJEtlES. 

ffiQrcu,ie TnUitiiUans and Associa-^ 
age.ofsocieties, which 
frequqptly stot up, from the humhle 
alo-Jho^sc, club to .Uic royal incorporq-r- 
tlba. of tl>jjsc arq worse than ukg- 

Icss, ,w^lq others, arc undoubtedly bc>- 

neficiab • Tlife, we hope, will bo .the 
result of the new institution depoiuinatgd 
tlie ^ feqyal Society of I^itcrature,.’ which 
wc mentioned wlichit was in au ciubryp 
state., Jt has now assumed, a regular 
form: aiid the kirig has recently 4 o- 
clareu, that he entirely approves its con*- 


Btitution and regulaUons. Tbe< presi.* 
dent is Dr. Uurgess, the learned bishop 
of St. DavuVs, and among the vice-pre¬ 
sidents are the chief-justice Abbot, sir 
James Mackintosh, sir Gore Guseley, 
and archdeacon Nart's. ‘ The society 
proposes, 1. to promote, by assistance 
iVom its funds or otherwise, tlic jmb- 
lication of valuable luanuscripts, disco¬ 
vered in any public or private collection; 
5^. to encourage such discoveries by ail 
suitable means; 3. to promote tlie pub¬ 
lication of worksj of great intrinsic value, 
wliicli may not bo of so popular a cha¬ 
racter as to induce the risk of individual 
(ixpenso ; 4. to read, at its public meet¬ 
ings, such papers on subjects of general 
literature, as shall have been first ai^- 
proved by the council of the society; 
from which papers a selection shall be 
made, to be printed in the transactions 
of the society ; 5. to adjudge honorary 
rewards, to persons who shall have ren¬ 
dered any eminent service to literature, or 
pro<Iueed any work highly distinguished 
for learning or genius; provided always, 
that such work conteiu nothing hostile 
to religion or morality; 6. to establish 
correspondence with learned men in fo.» 
reign countries, for tlio purpose of lite¬ 
rary inquiry and information ; 7. lo elect, 
as honoraiy associates, persons eminent 
for the pursuits of literature, and from 
these to elect associates on the royal 
foundation, and on the foundation of 
the society, as circumstances may admit.* 
Tlic editor of this miscellany has not 
the least reason to suppose that his name 
is sutficienlly known, or that his l.ihors 
are sufficiently valued, to entitle him to 
the honor of being recommended to the 
directors of tlic new institution, as an 
associate who would not disgrace the 
establishment; but he consoles himself 
with reiiecting, that he is not so «ksti- 
tute of com])etence as to be eagerly de¬ 
sirous of additional emolument, and lie 
feels some degree of pride in considering 
himself as 

‘ Unplaced, unpensionM, no man’s heir or 
slave.’ 

Independence is his motto; and a much 
greater salary than that of an associate 
woid not induce him to violate his hor 
nor or conscience, like die servile mem¬ 
bers of the Iloyal Academy of France. 
It is said, however, that such non- 
cessions or-sagrifices are not reqiiirtd by 
his majesty from the associates whom he 
has nominated, and consequently will not 
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be esaCied fW»m those whom the society 
may appimt. We hope> for the honor 
of iiterature^ that this assertion is well^ 
founded* 

‘ The object and purpose of this society 
wSil be more fully explained by the fol- 
lowhig extract from the bishop s open¬ 
ing speech. Having mentioned the ex¬ 
pediency of preparing the * materials of 
roading*^at the public meetings, he says, 
' Those materials will not embrace ques¬ 
tions of theology, or astronomy, or ma¬ 
thematics, or chemistry, or natural hi¬ 
story, or music, or painting, or any ques¬ 
tions peculiarly and specially professional. 
But the ancient history of these and 
other branches of knowlegc and art, and 
their general affinities, especially so far 
as they may have any bearing on subjects 
of classical inquiry, will by no means be 
foreign to our purpose. Our chief sub¬ 
jects, however, will be historic doubts 
and difficulties; important points of 
chronology and geography; unexplored 
portions of geography, especially of 
Greece and Palestine; the origin and 
progress of language in general, as well 
as of particular languages, especially 
of our own; the theory of grammar, 
the improvement of our lexicography; 
illustrations of the poets, orators, and 
moralists of antiquity, and of our own 
great i>oets, from Chaucer to Milton; 
corrections of the texts of ancient wri¬ 
ters, from manuscripts or conjecture; 
and notices of inedited works of anti¬ 
quity. Communications, on these sub¬ 
jects, whether original, by the members 
of the society*and by correspondents, or 
derived from the unpublished remains 
of our Langbaines, and Bentleys, and 
Persons, and Burneys, and other eminent 
scholars, of which great stores are to be 
found in our public libraries, will l)e in¬ 
teresting and acceptable to the society.’ 

Botanical Lectures al-fresco.—Wri¬ 
ting lately from Paris, a correspondent 
says, ^ I was invited to form one of a 
botanic^ party in the Bois de Boulogne, 
to meet a professor who would be there 
to deliver a lecture. On arriving at the 
place of rendezvous I found about forty 
young men assembled, many of them 
carrying little tin canisters and baskets, 
with tibie professor, a man of interesting 
appearance, and about forty years of 
age, A few minutes after ray arrival, 
the party began to move forward. Every 
person now gathered roots and flowers. 


most of which weiVs put intq*thte tfanfe- 
ters, after having been Showirto tb^pi^- 
fessor, who delivered on ft 
but appropriate and comprehensive lec¬ 
ture. ■ In this way we walkeA foT^aMut 
two hours', ^nstently j^atlieHti'g^ sOmfe- 
thing new, and boconiihg 'more utird 
more versed in the scien^sel We theii 
separated, the students and theproffessoir 
mutually pleased with ea(^’ othcsi^, and 
anticipating with fbelings of delight 
a repetition of the lecture'. How very- 
superior is tliis mode of conveying in¬ 
formation to the dull and tircsbrne Ipc^ 
tures which we frequently hear in roouis 
and colleges * It Is at once practical and 
amusing, conducive to health and mental 
serenity, and at the same time deeply ef¬ 
fective in the grand object for wnich it 
is undertaken.’ 

Jasmine^ or Jessamine. —'If we may 
believe a ''Fuscan tale (says the author 
of Syha Fhrifera^, wC oWc our thatiks 
to Cupid for' the distribution of this 
pretty shrub. We are told that a duke 
of I'uscany was the first possessor of 
it in Europe, and he was so jealously 
fearful lest others should enjoy what he 
alone -wished to possess, that strict in¬ 
junctions were given to his gardener not 
to give a slip of it to any person. To 
this command the gardener would have 
been faithful, had not the god of love 
wounded him by the sparkling eyes of'a 
fair but portionless peasant; whose want 
of a little dowry and liis pov^y alone 
kept tliem from the hymeneal altar. On 
the birth-day of his mistress, tlic 
dener presented her, with a noseg|iy; 
and, to render the hovquct mote accept¬ 
able, he ornamented it with 4 branch of 
jasmine. The Povera Ftglja,' 
to preserve the bloom of this heW (lower, 
put it into fresh earth; ahththedirafieh 
remained green all the year, anft in thS 
following spring it gi'eW, aiid;was ctwqred' 
with flowers; and it flduri^bcTamFintil- 
tiplied so much under the fair 
cultivation, that she was able^ to 
a little fortune from the sale oIt Ae pre¬ 
cious gift which love had uiilde her; 
when, with a sprig of jasmine, in her 
breast, she bestowed her hand atid her 
wealth on the happy gardener of her 
heart. And the Tuscan girls, ' to this 
day, preserve the remembrance of this 
adventure, by wearing a jidse^ay of jas¬ 
mine on their wcddiUg-day; and they 
have a proverb, which says, that a young 
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Rw|»,wo?tby.,«f «Mag»y, is 

^i^nVH^ rMiW»ke>tlie futum of a 

gop^tliDsband.' . . i 

f *1 / - t‘ . 'll . s'* ■ ' • J 

‘ Paris and many 

Q^X. Fi;e»cli tiio practice is to 

ip^r a corpse Imura after decease; and 
only a yery high bribe will pfocsure for a 
weeping relative a alight rela^tion of 
this rigid «ind unfocUngciuitpm. At all 
times a practice so revolting to biimanity 
must give just cause for ccmsure; but 
there arc occasioi^s iu which it bccumcs 
more than ordinarily .so. There is a ^lociety 
in Paris establi^eu for, the purpose of 
burying poor persoa^s decently^ at a low 
charge. . The profits of tins society are 
not i^ss than fid per cent, on the capital 
emplpyed. tVli^ two or mm e persons 
are tlcad in the same quarter^ the mera*^ 
hers, by a small fee^ obtain permission 
from the authorities to call for them in 
thqir way, although they may not have 
hequ dead ^ i, or even 12 hours. It is in 
vain that the relatives remonstrate; for 
they must either submit, or forego the 
advantages of cheap burial for the de¬ 
ceased ; the society observing, that their 
establishment covdd not go on if they 
had not, now and then, an opportunity 
of killing two birds witli the same stone. 

Eccentricities of the Russian Emperor 
Paul —Ahnost every one (says Pr. 
(darke) has heard of his famous ukase 
against different articles of wearing ap- 
pareL Nothing was more strictly prohi¬ 
bited in Hussia than the wearing of 
pantaloons, trowsers, and shoe-strings. 
AV'hcn aPanish vessel had .arrived at Cron- 
staclt, the eniperor despatched a messen¬ 
ger with orders to invite the command¬ 
ing officer of the ship, and all the young 
men,^ to his.pa^ce. The Panisli officer 
repl/ed that, by the laws of Penmark? 
the youths muter his care vrere compelled 
to i^ear frowsqra and shoe-strings iii- 
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took place while an explanation of' this 
af&ir .was actually, pending between ^e 
two courts. But at * all things likely id 
irritate Paul, and to put his temper to 
the severest trial, there was nothing 
more effectual than a 'pair of black 
breeches, A foreigner being presented 
to liim in a full suit of black clothes, the 
emperor had much ado to refrain from 
kicking him out of the audience-cham¬ 
ber, and, making a motion with his foot 
to that effect, ordered the sable visitant 
to l>e instantly turned out of court. The 
Norwegians were among*the objects^ 
his aversion; but his diwke to them did 
not .arise from their wearing black 
iH'eGehcB, hut from some indistinct ru- > 
mors he had heard of their jovial duds, 
and of the songs of freedom in^ which 
they indulged at their convivial meet¬ 
ings. The very word cluh waa so coii# 
nected, in his mind, vrith the club of Ja¬ 
cobins at Paris, and other democratical 
associations, that he considered it aa 
only applicable to revolutionary pur¬ 
poses ; and, therefore, that every member 
of a cluh, of whatsoever nature it might 
be, ought to he considered as a reprobate, 
and interdicted from all communion with 
the inhabitants of ^ all the Russias.' 

Personal Courage of Many 

persons have said, that this extraordinary 
man was clcficient in that intrepidity 
which ought to characterise a warrior, 
Penzil Holies threw out the same im¬ 
putation against Cromwell, and dean 
Swift accused even the duke of Marlbo¬ 
rough of timidity. Let us hear what the 
baron Fain sjiysof the ex-emperor*s war¬ 
like demeanor in the campai^ of 1814. 
When the armies of the allied, powers 
were preparing for a grand junction, he 
found himself engaged with the ad¬ 
vanced guard. ' He personally os^- 
posed to the greatest danger. Bnvcloped 
in die dust of cavalrv barges, he was 
obliged to extricate himself sword m 
hiind. He several tupfs fought at the 
head of ills escort, andj iiisteau of shun- 
niiig iixe perUs.of the battle, he seemed 
on\ tjie confrary to defy them. A sJieU 
f^ ^his feet; he awaited the cxplosioii, 
and,quickly disappeared in a cloud of 
diist and smoke. Hq was dibught to ^lave 
^ bcfin killed. Hut lie got again upon his 
legs, tkrew himself on another horse, and 
. wept tq expose , him self once more to the 
fire pF the Wteries! ..... Peath re¬ 
fused For his victim.' 

No reasonable irian will call his cou- 
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questlob ; l)tit he appears to have 
more caudous than bold in the 
pf Waterloo, and also on some 
other occasions—at least with regard to 
the exposure of his own person. 

A new Mode o /*siihudaiing the Ccnmtge 
tifCaU ,—At Nantes, says Mrs. Carey, 

* the hearth in the kitchen of the inn 
was occupied by seven large cats. AV^e 
were not surprised at their number; 
for thtTC is nothing extraordinarjr in a 
Prcnch kitchen being half hlled with 
animals; but v/e \rere struck with the 
circumstance of the Cc.fcs being all vrilh- 
out tails. The lardlaily tcld us their 
tails bad been cut off when they wore 
young, to make them fun-ce, that they 
might kill rats. We asnned her that 
in England they wro'ald kill rats very 
well, without undergoing so cniel an 
operation. She replied, it might be so 
in other countres, but the case was dif¬ 
ferent in Fran-ii; there were many cats 
in the town, bfi none of them were 
fierce enough to kill but those 

whose tails had been guI: off. Perhaps 
the same notion was once current in 
England; and Shakspeare, in allusion 
to it, wroie, * Like a cat without a tail,' 
and not rat' 

Spirit of French The coWTs 

in Auvergne (says Mrs. Carey) arc turned 
oht upon the mountains for the summer, 
and arrive at an extraordinary pitch of 
freedom and fearlessness. They return 
home twice a day, hut will not suffer 
themselves to be mil].ed till their calves 
are brought. The herdsmen are obliged 
to compound with them, and let the 
calf suck on one side whilst they milk 
the cow on the other. When one of 
these mountain heroines spies a wolf, 
she lows in a very particular manner; 
and the rest, understanding the call, 
immediately gallop to her assistance. 
They form a circle round the wolf, and 
holding down their heads and pointing 
their horns towards him, they all ad¬ 
vance to the attack at the same instant: 
his fate is inevitablc^thcy gore him 
through and through. But if an un¬ 
fortunate cow should have strayed out 
of the hearing of the rest of the herd, 
though she scorn to fiy at the sight of 
the enemy, yet she seldom comes off 
victorious in single combat. A cow has 
been known, by a sudden desperate ef¬ 
fort, to kill a wolf; but generally she 
pays for her temerity with her life.' 


Desjer^tive MhoSoTti&tUt^^ ty ^ 
glish Frtrmer.—Mr. PauispcaKSOffi^ts 
founded by nature, isles smotheredswT^ 
sheep, and sea-water ^ as wtnn as milk 
from ihe cow, and ver^ steamyi and 
sparkling like bumftig’sulphur 'or vol¬ 
canic lava, having luminous particles 
as large as a hazel-nut.' A still finer 
specimen of his mode of writing follows. 
—^ The sky was summerish and glearny, 
and ornamented with huge pillar-like 
thunder-clouds, from which we saw one 
small and one very large water-spout, 
about one mile distant, and clipping into 
the sea. It was formed like a tunnel, 
bottom or tube upwards. Nine of these 
phenomena are sometimes seen at once 
in the tempestuous latitudes of the At¬ 
lantic. A fine breeze immediately fol¬ 
lowed the bursting of these two spouts. 
At midnight came on a terrific tempest, 
filling the horizon above, and the sea 
beneath, with blue forked lightning, and 
stunning the ear with loud-sounding, 
crackling, rattling, crashing thunder, 
presenting a scene more sublimely hor¬ 
rific than 1 had ever seen; the light¬ 
ning might almost be handled, being 
what our captain calls ^ douhMwisted 
rom/ The-gulf seemed, literally, a 
late of boiling fire and brimstone.' 

An African Earthquake or Seaqmkej^ 
* At Caibenda (says captain Adams,) soon 
after an earthquake had occurred, a 
flight of locusts took place, that con¬ 
tinued three days and three nights, sa 
that the sea was literally covered with 
their drowned carcasses; and the ships' 
decks, masts, yards, and rigging, swarmed 
with them to such excess, as to require 
the constant attention of the crews to 
sweep them overboard. The earthquake, 
which had preceded their flight only a 
few hours, drove m upon the shore from 
the westward several tremendous seas, 
so as to cause some of the vessels to 
strike the ground in five and a half fa¬ 
thoms water. Many of the natives, 
both here and at Malemba, were drowned 
upon the beach, in consequence of it 
being so very narrow, and the cliffs 
■which bound it so extremely precipitous, 
that they could not escape the over¬ 
whelming waves which came suddenly 
upon them. To this calamity was added 
the destruction of many canoes, by this 
sudden inundation of uie sea; and the 
locusts destroyed every blade of grass, 
and all the vegetable productions of the 
soil, for many miles round.* 
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' lia also ^leaks of an ^ eixtraordinary 
flight of an^all huttcrfUcs^ or moths with 
Spotted wings^ at Annamaboo. After a 
tornado^ th, 0 'wind veered to the north¬ 
ward, and blew, ^esh from the land 
with thick inist, which brought off from 


the shore bo many of these insects, that 
for one hour the atmosphere was so 
filled with them, as to represent a snow 
Sturm driving past the vessel at a rapid 
rate/ 


THE ONE GEAXn POINT ; 

A I'ETEU’PtNnAKlC. 

When man and wife. 

As oft in life. 

Both equally in fault we sci*. 

It needs must strike 
That so alike 

It wonderful they can’t agree! 

Bujt Dr. Johnson, moral sago, 
tteview’d the past and present age. 

And ventur’d to declare. 

That marriage (s^ch its hapless fate) 

Was clearly an unnat’ral state, 

^Vlucli none could calmly bear. 

^ For mark,' said he, ‘ what laws are made. 
How binding, nothing can evade. 

When strifes arise, and stonny weather; 
Yet, spite of all the law's dominion. 

Custom and force of old opinion 

Can scarcely keep the two together.’ 

A wedded pair there once existed, 

'Twixt whom these doctrines were divided; 
The husband in the last persisted. 

The wife was for tlie first decided. 

Constant their squabbles all day long. 

Their nightly theme, their morning’s song— 
Their faith was tliis —Whatever is, is wrong. 

One day, the usual storm subsidi^, 

breathless, all must leave off chiding) 

The dame began to smooth her brows. 

And thus adc&css'd her peevish spouse: 

^ Really, my dear, I cant conceive 
Why little things should make us grieve. 

And put our tempers out of joint, 

When neither cares how these succeed, 

And we are perfectly agreed 

About tne main, the one grand point* 

^ Agreed!* the man exclaim'd—^ what stuff? 

In what grand point, I pray ?' 

^ The grandest point—^’tis clear enough. 

As you,' said she, ^ shall say : 

Agreed in this, which not a fool 
Will venture to deny— 

17)?/, wish to rule, 

And so do I!’ 
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Written after hcinff on the Lake of Winandct'mere in iitc Montti. of June 

j.M.Lace^. ' ' 


Win'dermeuk ! o’er tliy plAcitl bosom borne, 

’When gentle summer sheds her balmiest pow'r^ 
■Fancy would never deem it could be torn 
To sca-Iikc waves in winter’s ilreary hour. 

Yet that it is so, all thine islands telb^ 

W asted, and widely worn by sweeping storms; 
E’en the black bases of each mighty J?*// 

Bear deep-scarr’d tempest-marks upon their fornifi. 
It has been known, in summer's softest day. 

That sudden blasts have caught the tighten’d sail, 
O'crwhelm'd the bark that bore some party gay. 
And death has rudely ended pleasure’s tale. 

Thus seems to say the tempest’s awful hreath, 

^ Man! in the midst of life thou art in death!’ 


AN ECCENTRIC CHARACTER ; 

from one of the new Cantos of Ihn Juan. 

Of all men, saving Sylla the man-slayer, 

Who passes for in life and death most lucky. 

Of the great names which in our faces stare. 

The General Boon, back-woodsman of Kentucky, 
Was happiest amongst mortals any where; 

For, killing notliing but a bear or buck, he 
Enjoy’d the lonely, vigorous, harmless days 
Of his old age in wilds of deepest maze. 

Crime came not near him—she is not the child 
Of solitude; health shrank not from him—for 
Her home is in the rarely-trodden wild. 

Where if men seek her not, and death be more 
Their choice than life, forgive them, as beguil’d 
By habit to what their own hearts abhor— 

In cities cag’d. The present case in point I 
Cite is, that Boon lived hunting up to ninety^ 

And (what’s still stranger) left behind a name 
For which men vainly decimate the throng. 

Not only famous, but of that good fame. 

Without which glory’s but a tatern song— 

Simj^e, serene, the antipodes of shame,. 

Wliich hate nor envy e’er could t^owith wrong; 
An active hermit, even in age the child 
Of nature, or the Man of Ross run wild. 

’Tis true he shrank from men etren of his nation. 
When they built up unto liis darling tre^s,— 

He moved some hundred miles for a station 
Where there were fewer houses and more ease. 

The inconvenience of civitizatipn 
Is, that you neither can he pleased nor please ; 

But, where lie met the individual man. 

He show’d himself as kind as mortal can. 
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lie was not all alone: around him grew 
A sylvan tribe of children of the chase, 

Wliose young uiiwakenM world was ever new ; 

Nor sword nor sorrow yet had left a trace 
On her unwrinkled brow, nor could you view 
A frown on Nature's or on human face,— 

I'he free-born forest found and kept them free. 

As fresh as is a torrent or a tree. 

And tall and strong and swift of foot were they. 

Beyond the dwarfing city’s pale abortions. 

Because their thoughts had never been the prey 
Of care or gain; the green woods were then* i>ortions; 

No sinking spirits told them they grew grey. 

No fashion made them apes of her distortions; 

Simple they were, not savage; and their rifles. 

Though very true, were not yet used for trifles. 

Motion was in their days. Rest in their slumbers, 

And Cheerfulness the handmaid of their toil; 

Nor yet too many nor too few their numbers; 

Corruption could not make their hearts her soil; 

The lust which stings, the splendor which encumhers. 

With the free foresters divide no spoil ; 

Serene, not sullen, were the solitudes 
W this unsighing people of the woods. 


THE AMULET. 

Young Henry sate in Julia’s bower, 

And bent to beauty’s witching power; 

A fragrant talisman he brought. 

Charm’d to enchain the roving thought ; 

And Julia fix’d her eye of jet 
On Henry's mystic amulet. 

A dove which held a bleetling heart, 

A rose-hud glow’d in mimic art.— 

^ In that fair rose thine emblem see ! 

^ Ill that fond bird oh think of me! 

^ Should'you my faithful love forget, 

* Look on this little amulet !* 

'Fhe rose, all sad and drooping now. 

Hangs with’ring on its parent bough ; 

I’he dove has dropt the bleeding heart. 

Regardless of the reeking smart;— 

Oh that the maiden could forget 

Young Henry and his amulet! M. 


OBSEAVATIONS ON SOME OF THE POEMS 
OF MR. ROGERS. 

Among the poets of the age, Mr. Ro¬ 
gers holds no mean rank. He is not, in¬ 
deed, a first-rate genius; but he is a 
pleasing and elegant writer. He follows 
the course of nature and of moral truth: 
he is sometimes forcible, occasionally pa^ 


thctic, and frequently interesting; and 
if he has not the contemplative spirit of 
Wordsworth, or the excursive fancy of 
Coleridge, he sinks not into that puerile 
imbecility which degrades some of the 
effusions of those ingenious poets. He 
has written nodiing so unmeaning or 
absurd either as Peter Aell or Chris- 
tabcUc. 
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The piece on which hifi fame princi¬ 
pally rcists is a detail of those pleasures 
which the memory affords. Tt coin- 
luencea with the description of a rural 
spot, and of the pleasing melancholy 
which it excites on being re-visited after 
a long absence. This mixed sensation 
being an effect of the memory, the poet is 
led to investigate the cause, and he pro¬ 
perly attributes it to the association of 
ideas, which, when they have any rela¬ 
tion whatever, arc attractive of each other 
in the mind. Our ideas are sometimes 
excited by visible and material objects, 
and sometimes by an internal operation 
of the mind. Brutes seem to have a 
memory of the former species, as well as 
we have; but the latter is the most per¬ 
fect degree of recollection, and ranges in 
a higher sphere or province. Both species 
are well illustrated and exemplified in 
the poem; and the conclusion is appro¬ 
priate and animated. 

* Hail, memory, hail! in tliy exhaustlcss mine. 
From age to age, unnumberM treasures shine! 
Thought and her shadowy brood thy call obey. 
And place and time are subject to thy sway! 
Thy pleasures most wc fed, when most alone; 
The only pleasures we can call our own. 
liighter than air, Hope’s summer-visions die, 
If but a fleeting cloud,obscure the sky; 

If but a beam of sober reason play, 

Lo, Fancy’s fairy frost-work melts away I 
But con die wiles of art, the grasp of power, 
Snatcli the rich relics of a well-spent hour ? 
These, when tlie trembling spirit wings her 
flight, 

Four round her path a stream of living liglit* 
And those pure and perfect realms of rest, 
Where Virtue triumplis, and her sons are blest! 

The poem on Human Life is composed 
in a more familiar style than the Plea- 
aures of Memory, and bears fewer marks 
of deliberation and study; but it has the 
sasxia occasional elegance, and similar 
bursts of moral feeling. It leaves an 
impression of melancholy on the mind, 
by reminding us of those changes and 
chances of life, which preclude all con¬ 
fident hopes of continued happiness. Al¬ 
luding to this doubtful state, Solon the 
philosopher said, that no one could be 
pronounced happy before death. 

The Epistle to a Friend recommends 
moderation in our enjoyments, and a 
preference of qtdet and retired habits to 
the bustle of ambition or the folly of 
fashionable life. From this piece wc 
hate borrowed the subject of an cmhcl- 
lisWent for our (uresent lunnber, which. 


wo think, every person of taste will view 
with pleasure, as it exhibits to great ad¬ 
vantage botli the talei) t of desif^ and the 
skill of graphic execution. The poet 
says. 

Still must my partial pencil love to dwell 
On the home-prospects of my hermit cell; 
The mossy pales that skirt tiie orchard-green. 
Here hid by shrub-wood, tiiere by glimpses 
seen; 

And the brown patli-way, that, with careless 
flow. 

Sinks and is lost among the trees below. 

Still must it trace (tjie flattering tints forgive) 
Each fleeting diarm tliat bids the lancUcupc 
live. 

Oft o’er the mead, at pleasing distance, pass 
Browsing tlie hedge by fits the pannier’d tiss ; 
Tlieidiuig shepherd-boy, with rude delight. 
Whistling his dog to mark tlie pebble’s flight; 
And in her kerchief blue the cottage-maid, 
Witli brimming pitcher from tlic sliadowy 
glade. 

Far to the south a mountain-vale retires, 

Kich in its groves, and glens, and village spires. 
Its upland lawns, and diffs with foliage hung, 
Its wizard-stream, nor nameless nor unsung; 
And through the various year, the various day. 
What scenes of glory burst and melt away !’ 


ClIARACTEll or OORRKGGIO, AS AN 
ARTIST ; 

from a Sketch of his Life, lately puJbllsheJ. 

CoiiREGGTO has been deemed inferior to 
the great masters of the Roman school: 
but this charge has been strenuously re¬ 
sisted by his admirer Mengs. In fact, 
though intimately and accurately ac¬ 
quainted with the human figure; he 
seems to have studiously rendered de¬ 
sign subservient to harmony and grace. 
These qualities constitute the lc?ading 
principles of his style, as well as his 
distinctive excellences, and pedominate 
equally in his smaller and in liis larger 
compositions; in his cabinet nieces, as 
well as in his magnificent cupolas. His 
tints, lights, and shadows, are so skil¬ 
fully balanced and so artlblly blended, 
as to excite in the mind the pleasing, 
yet soothing, sensation, created by the 
appearance of the rainbow. With har¬ 
mony and grace he united another cha¬ 
racteristic, to which his pictures owe 
their striking and magical effect; namely, 
his clear obscure, or disposition of lights 
and shades. By his admirable manage¬ 
ment of these aecidents, his figures'are 
detached from their grouiul; »eont sOr- 
rounded with air, and deceive the eye 
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And die imaptination ivith the truth and 
energy of real life. 

Forcijliortcmng he carried to the 
highest perfection. This quality he de¬ 
rived from an intimate acquaintance 
■with nature, and an accurate knov/lcgc 
of anatomy; and though he has fre¬ 
quently displayed it in such a manner 
as to create surprise, yet the most cri¬ 
tical observer lias lu'vcr accuscul him of 
exceeding the boundary of truth, or de- 
generatiii;'; i'nto distortion and caricature. 

lie appears to have delighted in the 
expression of the milder passions; and 
in those of love, affection, and tender¬ 
ness, he is almost without a rival. 

But perhaps tlie passion which he has 
represented with the most striking ef¬ 
fect, is that of dignified resignation. In 
the celebrated fiVee llomoy the divine 
air of meekness and ])aticnt sullcring 
which he has given to the Redeemer of 
mankind, awakens the sublimc&t emo¬ 
tions, and embodies the animated de¬ 
scriptions of Holy Writ. The same 
remark applies with equal truth to the 
Agony of Christ in the Carden. 

VVe cannot close our observations on 
his powers of expression, without ad¬ 
verting to a beauty which he possessed 
exclusively, or at least shared only with 
Leonardo da Vinci, namely, the lovely 
and exquisite smile, whicli plays on his 
female countenances. 

Notwithstanding the beauty, softness, 
and encliauting .effect of bis oil pieces, it 
would be unjust to estimate the merits 
of Correggio from those alone; for in 
some of them his genius was confined 
by the nature of the subject, and in 
some by the purpose lor which they 
were intended, namely, as altar-pieces, 
divided into compartments, and destined 
for particular situations. To form a 
proper conception of his eminent talents, 
we ought to carry oui' view to his great 
Works in, fresco, the Iavo cupolas of St. 
John, and the cathedral at Parma. 
Tlieae, liowevcr* we lament to say, are 
so far dilapkiated, and robbed of their 
original beauty, as to afford no perfect 
idea, of those magic powers, which 
A^vafceluxl the and admiration 

■of the great masters of his ago. But, 
still, suiticient traces arc left to prove 
that he fully merited the enthusiastic 
strain of praise, which has been inva¬ 
riably coupled with his name, and that 
he is justly entitled to the elevated rank 
in which no has been placed with Ra¬ 
phael, Michael Angelo, and Titian. 


THB GRl-KIKU, 
a Cnlhctwa of CMiu'hc Poetry, 

Tn very early Himes, the poetic art 
■vvas much cultivated Iw the Chinese; and 
Confucius extracted, from a copious col¬ 
lection, a])Oiit three hundred short pieces, 
among which we find the following 
curious compositions. 

27 / 6 * Shepherdess. 

O 7\hnr,[r^tsce^ 1 pray thee, come not 
into our hamlet; break no more the 
bTandies of our w illo ws. 1 dart* not love 
thee. The fear of my uithcr and of my 
mother restrains me. My heart may 
incline towards thee; hut can I forget 
what my father and my mother have 
said to me? 

O Trh(m^'-i;:ee^ I conjure thee, climb 
not our wall; break no more the branches 
of cur mu]f)crry-trees. 1 dare not love 
thee. 2^110 fear of my brothers restrains 
me. M y heart may incline towards thee ; 
but can I forgot what my brothers liave 
said to me ? 

O Tchimfr-isccj I entreat thee, enter 
not our garden; break no more the 
branches of our sandal trees. I dare not 
love thee. The fear of my kinsl^olk re¬ 
strains mo. My heart may incline to¬ 
wards tluv; but can T forget what my 
kinsfolk have said to me? 

The 'Departure of n Friend. 

(A fbmdc is supposed to speak.) 

The swallow flies with a sidft wing, 
I accompanied my friend as far as it was 
possible. AVe wcjre obligetl to separate. 
In vain my eyes seek for her in the re¬ 
motest distance; she appears no more. 
Flow, flow, my tears. 

2'he swallow sings while she flies. 1 
called my friend aloud, I repeated her 
name to the echoes, but she heard not; 
she was already far from me. Flow, 
ilow, my tears; I sink under my grief, 

O dear and affectionate friend, thy 
virtues were the delight of my soul. 
Faithful to the truth, thou wouhfst have 
blushed at the slightest dissimulation. 
Never didst thou swerve from the path 
of innocence. Benevolence was thy pas¬ 
sion. Wisdom ever guided thy steps. 
Oh! how tenderly didst tliou exhort me 
to remain faithful to the spouse whom 
death had snatclicd from me! 

The Comj^hifit of a divorced Wife. 

Like two clouds which unite in the 
heavens, and which the most violent 
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storms cannot separate, we were bound 
to one another by an everlasting mar¬ 
riage. Thenceforward we ought to have 
formed but one soul. The slightest taint 
of anger or digest ought to have been a 
crime. And thou, like one who tears 
up the grass and leaves the roots, didst 
even banish me from my house, as if, 
faithless to my honor and virtue, 1 were 
no longer worthy of being thy wife, and 
ought to cease to exist! Alas f with what 
pain did 1 <lrag myself away! My lieart 
drew me towards tlic dwelling I had 
quitted. The ungrateful man! He ac¬ 
companied me but a few steps; he left 
me at the door; he parted from me with 
pleasure. Jlut thou adorcst the new 
object of thy adulterous passion. Go! 
thy infidelity will stain thy second mar¬ 
riage, and will poison its delights. O 
heaven ! these nuptials; thou celebratest 
them with joy. I am become worthless 
in thine eyes; thou wilt have no more 
of rae ; and I will have no more of tliy 
penitence. What were not my struggles 
on the rapid stream which I stemmed 
with thee ? 'I'o what labors did 1 not 
consent for the interests of thy family ? 
I sacrificed myself to render thee happy. 
It was I who won for thee all the friend¬ 
ships thou hast gained ; and now thou 
lovest me no longer ; thou even hatest 
me, despisest and forgettest me. I lost 
all my charms as soon as I completed 
thy felicity. What repose and comfort 
I was preparing for our old ago! An¬ 
other will enjoy them with thee ; and I 
shall languish in shame and sorrow! 
Alas I how dreadful w^cre tliy last looks! 
They breathed only hate and fury. My 
evils are without remedy. He is oftended 
at my affection, and reddens with anger 
at my kindness. 

TAe afflicted Sort, 

Like the stately stems which are at 
once the glory and protection of the root 
by which they have been produced, I 
will be, said 1 to myself, the joy and 
the support of my parents. Vain hope 
of a sensible and grateful heart I T am 
only like those worthless suckers which 
exhaust and destroy the root that has 
nourished them. My father and mother 
are in want, and 1 can give thorn no 
relief. Alas I their desolate old age will 
reap no fruit from the sufferings and 
labors which their love of me cost them I 
The more valuable an urn, and the more 
beautifully carved, the more it is de¬ 


graded by being matched with a coarse 
and mis-shapen vase. The shame ^of a 
son is the degradation of his parents. 
Alas! souls ever so little noble prefer 
death to dishonorable life. How is it 
that I do not sink under the overwhelm¬ 
ing reflection, that 1 am as without fa¬ 
ther and mother, since they cannot think 
of their son without blushing If it is 
dreadful to abandon myself to rny de¬ 
spair, it is still more so to struggle 
against it. Oh, my father, the dear 
author of ray being! Oh, my mother! 
your tender cares preserved me; your 
arms were my first cradle ; your breasts 
suckled me, your garments covered me, 
your bosom warmed me, your kisses 
consoled me, and your caresses rejoiced 
me. You allowed me to be withdrawn 
from you, only to take me again with 
increased ardor. Oh, my father! Oh, 
my mother! your benefits surpass the 
stars in number; they are more mea¬ 
sureless than the heavens; and tlie in¬ 
tensity of my gratitude serves only to 
oppress rae with the sense of my misery. 
The great mountain of Nan-Chan lifts 
its magnificent summit to the skies; a 
perpetual Zephyr wafts thither fresh¬ 
ness and plenty ; its inhabitants abound 
in riches. "Why am 1 the only one 
overwhelmed with a flood of evils ? Why 
am I the only one drowned in tears ? 
Will their spring never he dried up? 
Ob, moxintain of Nan-Chan, how the 
sight of thee increases my grief, and ex¬ 
asperates my despair! Thy elevation 
astonishes the spectators. Every season 
lavishes upon tliee new pleasures, and 
loads thcc with wealth. All who dwell 
upon thee follow their own inclinations, 
and enjoy the sweets of life. Why 
must no hope suspend my sighs ? Alas! 
1 am the only son in the universe who 
can render no succour to the old ago of 
his parents. 

The Vcn^eatice of Heavm, , 
The King of Heaven listens no longer 
to mercy. He desolates the earth with 
famine and pestilence. Pale deaib.flUs 
the whole empire with mourning atnt 
tears. Oh, ire! Ob, dreadful vangeaupe I 
Heaven no longer selects, i]^.yietiins,,k 
strikes every where witb.v.redwMod 
blows. Nothing is seen' the dead; 
nothing is heard but the dying. It is 
just, it is just; pity not the gu^yr-let 
them perish. But must the innocent 
share their fdtc? Must the infants, 
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hftngffig at the exhausted breasts of 
Ign^^iishing motlters^ expire hi tor- 
iHiref ^ 

We^, siglK groan; let every place re- 
sonua with the' eries of out repentance. 

father I'Oh^ fathet! do our higra- 
tirode and our malevolence triumph over 
thy pity and thy gooiittess ? liut, ivhat 


do I seel Blood flows everywhere! As¬ 
sassination destroys those whom famine 
had sparwl. Husbands, wives, friends, 
all fear and flyirom each other. It is 
over corpses that they pass to hurry to 
feasts. Tremble, hnpous men, tremble! 
—you inhale death with the air you 
breathe. 



Wheu the chief encouragers of the 
ilne arts are rambling about the country, 
and enjoying the hc'autic's of nature, it. 
cannot be expected that the inontli of 
August shoubl afford an abundant store 
of materials on this subject. Few exhi¬ 
bitions are continued, and few transfers 
of works of art take place while the west 
end Of the town is nearly or compara¬ 
tively deserted. Vet something may be 
gleaned, and some information commu¬ 
nicated. 

A few pictures, some of whidi would 
have been pompously emblazoned by the 
florid style of tlie late Mr. Christie, were 
recently consigned to the hammer of his 
son by the marquis of Londonderry, 
who procured them from Madame Mu¬ 
rat, ex-queen of Naples; but they did 
not produce so much as the auctioneer or 
the amateurs expected. The most ad- 
inired pieces were the four following: 

Andrea del Sarfo.-^St, John writing 
the Revelations in the Island of Patinos. 
ThecvkngeliBt li standing in a bold land¬ 
scape, with a pell in one hand, and a 
book iq^. .V^ldcli rests on one 

thigh: 'die foot elevated for the purpose, 

j ioj. 

Holy Family; this well- 
jktioiim charming from the 

Caaqfifp^ Mr. Christie said, the 
<ff the heads of th^ Institution 

^hejol^a 6f this picture was very great, 
bprtWithatandihg the rich treasures of art 
aiid Ibamlng which they still possessed; 
^ley coaudd&ed this gein as more csti- 
Inable^an all that remained.—5141.10^. 

5r/fmn.-^The' Enamored Physician. 
A fbihale'Under the rich crimson dra- 
Iiery of a couch, witli her raoniing dress 
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loosely thrown about her, is listening to 
her physician, who feels her pulse, lia^ 
his eye intenl on her beauty, and, with 
one hand applied to his breast, appears 
rather to be disclosing his own case, than 
prescribing for tliat of his fair patient.— 
7351. 

Ann/hale Carracci, — Cupid asleep, 
stretched on a bed of clouds, and liorne 
along by liis mothers doves.—945/. 

Tile nearest to these, in merit and in 
price, were the productions of Perugiiio, 
Cambiasi, Annibale Carracci, Domeni- 
chino, and Albano—namely, a Holy Fa¬ 
mily, with three Angels kneeling in 
prayer over the Infant,—the Marriage of 
St. (;)atliarine,—the sleeping tiesus,—the 
f Creation,—and A]iollo and Daphne, with 
Cupid urging the amorous god in his 
pursuit. 

Tlic admirers of pictorial art have been 
lately gratified with an exhibition at 
Norwich, which reflects great credit on 
particular artists, and on the academy of 
that city in general. Mr. Clint lias 
highly distinguished himself in this dis¬ 
play of varied merit. His portrait of the 
mayor in his official habit is faithful in 
the resemblance and striking in the 
whole effect. The light is thought by 
some observers, to be unskilfully raa- 
; but, notwithstamling an appear¬ 
ance of glare, it is ably touched. His 
portrait of Mr. Munden is also admired, 
and that of a young Lady giving a Cherry 
to a Parrot is diarmingly attractive. 
Two portraits, by Mr. Clover, are exe¬ 
cuted with a due regard to nature and 
grace. A View of Utrecht, by Mr. 
Croinc, sonic architectural designs by 
Mr, Cotmau, and the landscapes of Mr. 

3 Q 
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Vincent, may likewise be mentioned 
with praise. 

In a combination of sculpture with the 
architectural department, Mr. Thomas 
Hamilton has attracted considerable no¬ 
tice, as the erector of a monument at 
Ayr to the memory of the poet Burns. 
It consists of a triangular basement, sup¬ 
porting a peristyle of the Corinthian 
order. Over this is a circular orna¬ 
mented roof, and a tripod forins the sum¬ 
mit. Within the basement is a chamber 


in the Doric style, from which the gjal- 
lery is reached by a ffigjit of ^t6ps. The 
general idea of, the work, was horrow^'il 
from the Chpragic Mou'i^ment of tysi^ 
crates at Athens, in which purity,of taste 
is united with the luxuriance of F^ncy. 
The tripod was fii^ed in great jfprpi’ 
amidst a numefpus assembTaf^e of free¬ 
masons and subscribers; and this tribute 
to intellectual talent and poetic genius 
was bailed with Acclamations by the gra¬ 
tified taste of the surrounding spectators. 


iHusif* 


As the concerts and other musical per¬ 
formances are rare at this season, we can 
only take notice, at present, of the pub¬ 
lications connected with this de))art- 
ment. 

Three Airs, arranged for ihe 
Forte, with a Flute Acconipaniment, by 
Joseph dc Pinna, are adapted to both in¬ 
struments in a tasteful manner, corre¬ 
sponding with the spirited music of 
Haydn’s Creation, from which they arc 
borrowed.—A Song, amorous and pa¬ 
thetic, ^ Oh! turn those dear, dear eyes 
away/ has also been published by Mr. 
de finna, composed in an appropriate 
and expressive manner. 

Four Rondos, by Mr. Klosc, are so 
easy and simple, as to be adapted to the 
capacities of youthful learners; and Mr. 
Peile’s Pastor(fl Rondo may likewise be 
recommended to those who arc not very 
forward in their studies. 

Dramatic Arcs, arranffcd as Rondos 
for the Piano~‘Forte, are not only taken 
'from tenglish^ but from Italian, Frendi, 
and German operas, Tlie numbers 
which have hitherto appeared are favor¬ 
able specimens of mueical taste^ and af¬ 
ford great facilities for juvenile profi¬ 
ciency. 

^ When the Wind bljoWsf" an Air ar¬ 
ranged Jhr the Harp, with an Jntrodm- 
tUm, Boebsa, is taken from the 

entertainment of the Miller liis 
Men; and on this basis the composer has 
framed an elabewate, finished, and ele¬ 
gant exercise. The air itself, his taste 


has highly enibtllislicd ; am! the digres¬ 
sive matter is thrown in wdtli judgement. 
The whole is pleasing and spirited, and 
demonstrates considerable talt nt; but he 
has, in some instances, deviated w'ithont 
sufficient reason from the style and in¬ 
tent of his author. 

The favorite Air^ ^ In 711 p Cotf{i>:i'e near 
a Wood,* arranged with netr VarlalitaiK 
for the Piano-Forte, by William ISliep- 
pard, is too deficient in expression :ind 
interest to serve as a good foundation for 
the ingenious and tiisteful superstruc¬ 
ture w^hich it has now received. 

A more important publication is an 
Essay on the History and Theory of Mu¬ 
sic, arid on the Qualities, Capahility, and 
Management of (he Human Voice, hy 
Mr. Nathan: yet we cannot comidimeiit 
the author on the complete execution of 
his plan. He writes without method, 
and does not attend to propriety of se¬ 
lection or arrangement. His book (says 
a critic) contains a great deal of sensible 
matter; but this is dissolved in a mcii- 
sfruum of common*plac 0 remark and 
anecdote, which greatly reduces the ef*- 
ficacy of the ingredients that are really 
valuable^ and will; we feair>‘ impede the 
circulation df the publicationy as the 
exmn6e‘ is so much increased by those 
admtiohs. i*he solfeggi exercSses are, 
however, enticed to praise, ii not the 
Tnoitt perfecii thatbave ever been printed; 
and the observations respecting singing 
are, upon the whole^ pertinent and. able. 

r 

FJghtJb FantcLsiafor the PianO'^Fdide, 
by Fred. Ries. Itie subjects taken by 
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Mr. Ri^, as the ^oundwork, are Ciel 
pietoso^ an aria, anu Perch^ mi guardi e 
/nan^i, a duet, from Rossini’s opera of 
Elmira; and he has employed thp most 
striking parts with,much effect While 
the contrast produced hy the manner in 
which the themes are brought forward, 
and the variety occasioned "by their dif¬ 
ference of character, denote imagination 
and judgement in the composer^ he gives 
tlie player all the materials for expression 
and execution; and the manner in which 
he has performed his own ^lart of the 
task, is Jiighly crctlitablc to his taste and 
ycience. 

Mr. Kiallniarlc^ arrangement of 
‘ Shouid he for a divertissement, 

will be found a good substitute for the 
song: tile air and accoinpanimenis are 
^vell connected. 

We are particularly pleased with the 


first and stJcond of Mozart*s Symphonies^ 
arranged by Hummel for the piano¬ 
forte, flute, and violin. This gentleman 
was a pupil of that great composer, and 
his skill and attiiinments are unquea- 
tionablc. 

Mella rasa deri avere is a duet of great 
humor; it consists of the instructions of 
a young lady to an ancient beau, as to 
his conduct after marriage; and he, in 
the ardor of liis affection, consents to 
be blind, deaf, and dumb. Rossini has 
adorned liis subject ivith elegant and 
aniniated melody, and the usual pro¬ 
portion of rapid articulation and exe¬ 
cution. 

The Polonaise of Moscheles is an ele¬ 
gant and animated composition, contain¬ 
ing some fine passages, and good con¬ 
ceptions ably developed. 


Bvama. 


Tllh KINO S I IMiArilJ.. 

The piTfonnances at this house did 
not close before tlic fifth of August; and 
Riceiardo was then repeated. This ojjera 
is strangely destitute of single airs ; but 
tile deficiency is compensated by the va¬ 
riety, beauty, and harmonious arrange¬ 
ment of the concerted pieces. Garcia 
acted the Moor with more than his usual 
spirit, ill point of physical force; but his 
voice seemed occasionally to fail,—a de- 
I'wt which lie endeavoureil to conceal by 
ornament and flourish. Madame Cain- 
porose sung with groat skill and some¬ 
times with ptxniliar elegance ; and, as it 
was understood tliat she was soon to quit 
Ijliigland, she was summoned by the au¬ 
dience .to. rc-appear at tlie end of the 
porfoirtnancei .that slie might be honored 
with an apidsatisive farewell. , 

’rids -^easoist, it ie said, has been un- 
eommoniy . pKod although much 

blauie wasi imputed tp the conductors of 
tile estahliahmcnt for the allegedfmadi<^ 
erity of the .oglnpauy^ Hnd:tlie want of 
uentnesa t ajvl of. aleanlhuess' in thp state 
of.tlieihouac* ^ ^ 

‘ ’ fnfe JftAY-BrAUKEt^ THEATttE. 

Tile success of Sweethearts and ives, 
and Ute favor with wliich some less novel 


pieces are still received, liave checked 
tliat desire of novelty which might other¬ 
wise have influenced the conduct of the 
manager of this house. Liston and 
Terry, Miss Chester and Miss Paton, 
JMadame Vestris, and their associates, so 
far please one audience as to attract an¬ 
other; and the theatre is generally 
WT'll fre(]uentod. An attempt, indeetl, 
was made to fill it to its utmost extent, 
by the offer of a new farce to the public, 
called S]tan,ish Bonds, or Wars in Wed* 
lock ; but this production was so desti¬ 
tute of humor and interest, that it was 
coiiilcmncd hy a general, if not an una¬ 
nimous decree. 

O’Keeffe’s Young Quaker has been re¬ 
vived with applause. It is not an ex¬ 
cellent comedy, nor are the incidents 
probable or natural; but it affords en¬ 
tertainment to all who are not morose or 
fastidious. The struggles of young Sad- 
boy, between the flesh and the spirit, are 
highly amusing; and if Vining may not * 
be thought equal to Bannister or Jones 
in this character, he at least sustains it 
with considerable efficiency. Liston’s 
Clod is irresistibly ludicrous, and Harley, 
as Spatterdash, is as lively as possible. 
Miss (!)hest^ is a respectable Dinah, 
displaying taste and feeling in the send- 
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mental parts of the ilialogue, and grace 
and animation in the more spirited pass¬ 
ages. 

THE ENGLISH OPERA-HOUBK. 

A monstrous and horrihc drama has 
been produced at this house. It is en¬ 
titled or the Fata of Franks 

ejistein, and is founded upon a Voniaiitic 
novel written by Mrs. i^heiley^ The 
framer of the play-bill stated, that the 
striking moral exhibited in this story is 
the fatal consequence of that presump¬ 
tion which attempts to penetrate, be¬ 
yond prescribed depths, into the myste¬ 
ries of nature. 

The original story, which is not mate¬ 
rially alteretl in the {day, may thus 
be given. The crew of a ship, employed 
in discovery near the North Vole, see 
two sledges, one drawn by dogs, and 
conveying a gigantic man along the ice, 
the other containing a man on the point 
of being drowned. Tins is Franken¬ 
stein, from whom the captain gradually 
extracts his story. Frankenstein is a 
Swiss, devoted to the occult sciences. 
From reading the works of the alchemists 
he has been led to the discovery of the 
principle of life. He commences the 
formation of a man out of the reliques of 
the dead. After the labor of years, he 
acconiphshcB his object; hut his new 
formation, a being eight feet high and 
hideously ugly, terrifies him at the first 
bight; he abjures the work of his hands, 
and the monster sets out upon his career. 
All human beings of course start back 
from an intercourse with this unnatural 
$tranger, and he becomes a hater of all 
mankind. But his revenge is most 
fiercely expended on his fabricator's con¬ 
nexions. He strangles Frankenstcin*s 
brother, for whose murder a servant is 
executed; he then kills the philosopliers 
friend, then his bride; and, finally, to 
exact the full tribute of vengeance, 
stands before the unfortunate Swiss, 
and declares himsdf the perpetrator of 
these enormities. The peculiar source 
•of his hatred to his fabricator was the 
loss of a wife, which Frankenstein had 
begun to put together for him, but had 
ultimately tom in pieces. The loss of 
this incomparaMc companion is to be 
atoned by nothing short of the extermi¬ 
nation of the race of Frankenstein; and 
on tins work the giant has proceeded 
with very cfiectual vigor. Tnc Swiss 


now pursues tlie murderer; the cha^ 
extends nearly as far as it can, for it is 
only not in sight of the Pole, Having 
related his tale, he dies in Che cabin of 
thci,English captain, who at midnight 
finds the monster lamenting over him, 
promising to molest human nature no 
more, but to make a funeral |}ne for him¬ 
self at the very Pole, and perish beyond 
the sight of man. 

Tlie dramatist (Mr. Peake) has over¬ 
whelmed both the philosopher and tlie 
anomalous work of his own hands in si¬ 
multaneous destruction, making them 
perish by the fall of an avalanche. He 
has also contrasted the horrors of the 
story by the buftbonery of a clownish 
servant and the vivacity of a pert wife, 
and by a love affair between F’rankeu- 
stein's sister and his friend. The first 
appearance of Mr. Cooke, who made the 
monster as blue and frightful as possi¬ 
ble, -excited a great sensation; and his 
speechless acting was very fine. Mr. 
VV^Tllack also gave as much interest to 
the character of IVankensteiu as the 
siiliject would allow; and the drol¬ 
lery of Fritz was well sustained by 
Mr. Keclcy. The music, which was 
furnished by Mr. Watson, would not 
disgrace a more celebrated composer. 
The piece was not so repulsive as to be 
ill received; and it has been frequently 
repeated without the least diminution of 
effect. 

A short musical comedy, borrowed 
by Mr. Planche from the French of' Pi¬ 
card, has also been performed with suc¬ 
cess. The title is, lie will have a 
Wife. An old admiral retires, laden with 
wealth and laurels, to his country house, 
and begins to look about for a wife.' He 
accordingly invites three young ladies to 
spend a few months with him, and, to 
avoid scandal, includes an elderly widow 
in the invitation. Three young fellows 
arrive at his residence most unexpectedly, 
all of them unknown to him, excej^t his 
nephew. The old gentleman begins his 
courtship with a young widow'; hut she 
hfus alre^y b^en married to a bold Irish¬ 
man. This is one disappointment. He 
then turns to his pretty ward, but she is 
in love with a younger man. This is an¬ 
other defeat, "Finally, ho falls at the 
feet of Emily, and she tod; alaa‘1 is 
deeply smitten with the acb^aVs 
hew. Hisappointed, defeated, rtijected, 
c takes refuge in the arms of the old 
lady. 

This is a pleasant and lively piece. 
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and is likely to live beyond tlie present 
season. Miss Louisa Dance personated 
the younjij widow in a manner which 
seemed to please the audience; and Miss 
Pbvey, as Flmily, sang dcligh^ully; but 
the chief support of the comedy was Mr. 
Bartley, who acted the admiral with hu¬ 
mour and spirit. 

A worthy successor of the lamented 
Emery has appeared at this theatre. His 
name is Ilayner, and he certainly pos¬ 
sesses those capabilities which will ele¬ 
vate him to a considerable rank among 
the metropolitan performers. He docs 
not merely copy the model of his i)rede- 
ocssor; but, having studied in the school 
of nature, and ol^ervcd the operations 
of passion, he forcibly represents the ef¬ 
fects of jealousy, hatred, remorse or de¬ 
spair, on the feelings of the lower classes, 
more particularly in rustic life. As Giles 
ill the Miller’s Maid, he has been emi¬ 
nently successful; and a theatrical cri¬ 
tic, who quaintly observes that his 
coiirfteness is not so refined iis that of 
Emery, allows that, in the concluding 
scene,—^ at first the fixed and stern re¬ 
solve—then t!n3 quivering lip and suf¬ 
fused tyo—tlien the rcd-);ursting face 
and eliok('d utterance—and lastly, the 
agony of tlie sacrifice a)idthc disordered 
exit,—are very admirably employI'd to 
impart the highest kind of excellence 
which can he given to this species of 
representation.’ With Miss Kelly play¬ 
ing up to tin's key, and Bartley not far¬ 
ther In'Iow it tlian his charac^ter occasions, 
the ialAtum is altoge ther a very fine one, 
and richly merits the plaudits and the 
tears wli id i i t ex torts. 

’riie return of Mr. Matthews from 
Nor th-Americii suggested to the manager 
the cxpedieiK*y of engaging that ver¬ 


satile and popular comedian. An agree¬ 
ment was soon concluded, and the ludi¬ 
crous varieties of the Polly Packet again 
enlivened the votaries of mirth and of 
^ harmless pleasure.* He was in good 
health and spirits; his Irish Steward 
was as ricli in humor as ever; his Mon¬ 
sieur Jcu-Singe would have excited the 
pity of the most indifferent sailor that 
ever braved sea-sickness; Theophilus 
Tulip was as cockneyish as ever, and his 
mama as prudish as any staid widow of 
a certain age ought to be. His Isaac 
Tabinet might pass for the representa¬ 
tive of the Hebrew nation, and his Major 
Longbow, as the lineal descendant of 
Mendez Pinto and Munchausen. The 
cool offhand manner in which he out¬ 
rivaled all the Gascons and Bobadils that 
ever appeared on the stage, and the bold** 
ness with which he asserted ^ upon my 
life it’s true, what will you lay it’s a lie ?' 
convulsed the house with laughter. 

The laughable and well-concerted but 
foehly-wrilteii farce of Monsieur Tonson 
followed, "jlie choice was not judicious ; 
dcu-Singo was enough of a Frimchman 
for one evening, and Tonson lias not 
only become stale to a London audience, 
hut Alorblcu had been so well }>ersonatod 
by Gattie that nothing was left to bo 
wished. Matthews’ Morbleu was, how¬ 
ever, equally excellent; nothing could 
be more in character than the grimaces, 
agitations, shrugs, and sighs, which the 
name of ’fonson excited; the mention 
of ’Fhomson’s Seasons at the inn threw 
him into a fit of despair of future quiet, 
which was finely contrasted with his joy 
at learning that Tonson was dead; and 
the last appearance of the intruder 
seemed completely to shock and confound 
him. 




‘ ' description OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

> ‘ . 1 I “' ' * 

■ ' MAltl’NIS WALKING DllESS. 

‘IIIifiH rcnind drefes of lavender-colored gros de Naples, ornamented round, tlie 
border with water-lilies spread out. The outside of the sleeve ornamented frem 
the fdioulder to the wrists with full oblong puffs, separated by halt rosettes: toe 
cuff stiffenkHl d Vantique: the bust made quite plain. Boimet to correspond with 
the dress, lined with white, and crowned with a light half ivreatli of now^; a 
fine lace cornette under the bonnet. Demi hrodequius ot plum-colorctl kid, and 
yellow kid gloves. 
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liVENIXO COSTUME. 

Dress of piilk crCpe lisse, flounced with white; over the flounce two Separate 
rouleaux of the same color and material as the dresa^ with a full bouquet Of floii^rs 
placed carelessly on the left side^ just above the rouleaux. The sleeves shorty.and 
ornamented with smaller bouquets. Broad falling tucker of Urling*s lace over' a 
plain pink corsage of gros de Naples, A light turban of pink gauisC, conflned by 
strings of pearls. Bracelets of' gold filagree work: pearl ear-rings^ and two neck¬ 
laces of different kinds of jewellery; the upper one composed of pearls^ the loWer of 
colored gems. White satin shoes. 

N. B. The above dress is well adapted, and is also much worn at private concerts, 
performed by amateurs. 

The costumes for this month arc furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Bdward-street, Portman- 
* square. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OV FASHION, 

All the summer recesses are now fill¬ 
ing apace, and several of the watering- 
places may be almost termed thronged. 
Pelisses form one of the most favorite 
out-dpor envelopes; the collars of which, 
though they stand up, are remarkably 
narrow; nor can we regard this change 
as an improvement. The few warm 
days, however, that we have had caused 
even the slight pelisse to be thrown by, 
and the carawic.dress, with only a fichu 
or pelerine of the same, beautifully 
trimmed with lace, was the favorite pro¬ 
menade costume; sometimes an elegant 
scarf, of a bright summer color, floated in 
tasteflil drapery over the high dress of 
fine India musUn, and gave to its snowy 
whiteness a brilliant relief; while a 
Henrietta frill of fine lace, left open in 
front of the throat, rendered this attire 
peculiarly attractive by its apparent cool¬ 
ness. Spencers are but rare; and ^ex¬ 
cept those of white satin, which arc 
made expressly for the carriage, we can¬ 
not congratulate our marchandes des 
inodes on their taste in the making of 
either the pelisses or, spencers. We ad- 
inirp a ^irapli^ty in their manner of 
being twmmedout they are articles of 
dress, which^ if made up quite plain, 
look dowdy./ Muslin pelisses, lined with 
lilac sai*cenet^ and trimmed with lace, 
have been seen in the coxintry o:^, %Qme 
distin^shed females, and flieri^ Js cer^ ^ 
tainly nothing more approp^fe to the 
summer season: the lace is of a scalloped . 
pattern, and is put on rathbr scanty; 
these j^lisses have pelerine capes, hut 
no mancherons. Scarfs of white lace 
dver eoloTed silk dresses are much worn . 
in carriages. 

The hats for walking, particiilorly by 
the sea side, are large, and tie down 
close, with a rich figured riband; they 


are chiefly Leghorn, though the morning 
carriage hat is of fine emp: when the 
bonnets are small, a long white veil is 
indispensable; green veils, though so 
useful in the summer, arc now laid 
aside, as plebeian. The favorite way of 
trimming the crowns of silk bonnets, is 
in blond and net, cn denis de loujjs ; be¬ 
tween each interstice is a half open rose. 
AVhen feathers arc worn in bonnets, 
they are extremely short, and appear to 
encircle the crown: a favorite ornament 
oil bonnets of white figured gros de ATa- 
ples is a very large full blown damask rose, 
with two buds, placed on the left side- 
llarvest wreaths, also, formed of scarlet 
poppies and ears of com, are favorite or¬ 
naments on Leghorn bonnets. The new 
way of puffing riband round the crowns 
of the bonnets is extremely beautiful; 
it requires much art in forming the ele¬ 
gant commencement and termination of 
the puffs. The Mary Stuart hat of fancy 
straw, trimmed with sarcenet for walk¬ 
ing, and ornamented with flowers for 
the carriage, is a most becoming head¬ 
covering, and truly bespeaks the wearer 
as a female of taste and fashion. 

Amongst the newest dresses we werje 
much pleased with that called the robe 
la CasHlle. It is of rosc-color, ele¬ 
gantly ornamented with white satin, in 
narrow rouleaux. Each side of the l)W8t is 
ommnentedin Spani/^h slas]liihgs,]b6und 
ropnd with nano>y ^ whi^ )kUn, ;^sc^ 
VCTing j^nk , l^cl oyier wi^^ 
a hantlsoinc blqnU lucker/fali^ pji' 
Vandyke pattern^ and' the sleeVej?r,af^, 
slashed to qpr^^espoud witli the bust ; the 
border fe fenfled bf white ^ jsatih Jlherian 
pomU, and Wmpia.^s by. a (leiniTtrain 
winch gives dignity to the figure, and un'< 
air of full dress to fitie robe^ wipclf Is otily. 
adapted to. evening Qostuiito, Morning 
dresses are of ehlnto aiul muslin gauze,, 
when not white, but white dresses scoiu 
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to prevail very much in tlic country, 
Italian crapes and washing silks arc par¬ 
tially worn in. haltVtlress; they are 
suited to the season/.aud thouglx not ge¬ 
neral, are yet so Touch worn as not to 
appear singular. Gauae, tiUic^ crape, and 
fine clear muslinj arc mueix in favor for 
evening and hall dresses* 

The caps for undress are of the cor- 
nette style.; they are, flat on the head^ 
*'ind wide in front ; colored riband con¬ 
stitutes their chief ornament for morn¬ 
ing deshabille; and for home costume 
in the evening a rose on each temple 
gives to them a smartness sufficient for 
half-dress^ or the receiving of particular 
friends or near kindred. Turbans of all 
kinds are worn by matronly ladies at 
evening parties; but they , are of very 
light materials^ and simple in their 
formation: for full dress it is customary 
to twist rows of pearls to confine' tlio 
folds. Dress hats with feathers are' still 
worn, and young ladies ornament their 
liair at balls and concerts with a ban¬ 
deau of jewels^ a wreath of harvest 
flowers, or simply with an‘'ornamental 
comb, enriched with pearls or emeralds. 

Bracelets of wrought gohl are much 
admired^ and rings of turquoise stones 
and onyx. The favorite brooches are of 
flowers, formed of jewels. The blue 
hedge blossom ^ Forget me not/ of tur- 
mioise stones, with a very small topaz in 
the centre, or a violet formed entirely of 
amethysts, a rose of fancy work, express¬ 
ive of the sentence from Camoens ^ Just 
like love/ 

The favorite colors^or pelisses are 
pink, lavender, milk-chocolate, and sea- 
green. For dresses, Ipac, celestial blue, 
Etruscan brown, and violet. For ribands, 
scarfs, and turbans, pink,emerald-grccn, 
ethereal blue, and lemon-color. 

. MQDKS FAB1SI£NN£S. 

Lilac silk shawls, beautifully wa¬ 
tered, are among the novelties of the 
day, for oht-door costume, over a white 
cambric dress;. the sleeves of which are 
short, an(t long doe^-skin gloves tie above 
the elbow. , ^ ' 

‘fcachemire shawls are, however;, yet 
scoh enwrapping the forms of the ra- 
irisiau ladies, wheu the weather is cool ; 
the ground of the shawl is white, and 
the fibres are rather large, but of the 
most brilliant variety, as tp colox; and 
design. Hiding-habits are much worn 
in the country, with black kid half-boots. 


Open chip and cane hats , are much 
in favor; they arc ornamented with an 
enormous bow, half of and the 

other half of striped gauze, lietweeu 
each of the wavings or flutings that or¬ 
nament the crowns of white hats, is 
placed ,a pink, a rose, or a small group 
of mjtraboiit feathers. Sea-w-oed and 
branches of coral are sometinxes placed 
in front of white de Naples bonnets: 
hats of rose-colored crape are adorned 
with light white featlicrs, either the 
paddi/bird Of paradise, or gossamer. 

White dresses arc very general; they 
are tidumicd at the border with two or 
three rows of cocks'-combs, separated by 
lettings-in of embroidery. Some gowns 
are bordered with bands applique s, ent in 
bias, anti formed into diamonds. The 
belt is the same, and fastens on one side 
with an elegantly Avrought button; an 
end, of about an inch in breadth, passes, 
seemingly, through this button; so thar 
it appears a belt buttoned on oiie side in 
six separate bands. The corsages that 
are confined round the bottom of tlie 
waist in this ^vay, are in the Mouse style. 
Evening party di*esse3 are of white satin, 
trimmed with puckered gauze, and rou¬ 
leaux of satin in festoons; with a'gold 
filagree belt, fastened by a pearl clasp. 

The ball dresses are very simple; clear 
muslin or leiio, embroidered in elegant 
patterns of clifTercnt colors, are the most 
prevalent at the balls in the country; 
there are no public balls in Paris at this 
season of the year. On silk dres.sgs for 
the xn-omenadeorfor home costume a very 
broad.silk fringe, the color of the dress, 
headed by a twisted rouleau of silk, is a 
veiw favorite trimming. 

Turbans for dress parties arc of em¬ 
broidered muslin, with gold fringe and 
ornaments. Dress hats are of crape lined, 
and have a quilling of blond round the 
crown, and beneath the brim: they are 
ornamented by a plume of party-colored 
feathers, either blue and rose-color, or 
black and ponceau. 

Though ladies still continue at the 
rural balls to dance with their hats on, 
they UTitie the strings; but to let them 
float over the.shoulders would evince a 
bai taste; they arc, therefore, fastened 
with a pin to the girdle. 

The favorite colors for dresses are 
Massaca-browti, blue and carmelite ; for 
ribands, turbans, and trimmings, lilac, 
canary-yellow, celestial-blue, and r(>se«< 
color. 



ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A.Constant Reader clesij;es us to take notice of the ^Manuscript of 1814^ 
or a History of the Events which Ici]^ to the Abdication of Napoleonbut we 
have repeatedly declared that we do not wish to enter into the maze of politics, 
or to ad]ust tho details of luiliUry outrage^ and we^ heye said enough even 

of that great personage.' . ' * <r’ ^ | , I 

If Mr. W. L. should be anxiously desirous of knowing ^ how looks the face 
of nature* in the country, while he is unfortunately obligecl ^as we are also) to 
' linger still' in London, let him, instead of trusting to ouif insertion qf hjs 
■ to a Lady in Hampsliire/ send it to his fair friend by the jK)st; 'ahd' We' hbbb^ that 
he will not, in return for this gentle and not uiifriciuUy hint, ^^scowtinue that re¬ 
commendation with which he has hitherto honored our miscellany. 

The ^ Verses on the Contest between the (jfreeks and the Turks* arc not 
approved. 

The short poem, sent by ’ a Fay,’ as a specimen of her talents, can only be 
commended for the smoothness of its versification. The title, we observe c» passmt, 
is an example of bad Latin, dttlci domum. (Jould not tho young lady be content 
with plain English ? 

The Disquisitions cm various Subjects arc too grave and dull for our public- 
cation ; and, in some instances, the author, for want of a clear head, is so bewildered, 
that he does not appear to understand his own meaning. Indeed, he forgets in 
one page what he wrote in the preceding, niis is a prevailing error,.for which, 
however such inconsistency may pass in the hurry of conversation, there is no ex¬ 
cuse in the comparative slowness of composition. 

A ridiculous rhapsody has been scut by a gentleman from the neighbour¬ 
hood of Portnian-square, bearing the extraordinary title of a Solilocpij^, an Anec* 
doict a Fow, and a Frai/e?\ He vows that he will ^ follow fifteen promises, which 
his honor, esteem, love, affection, fondness, and fancy of and for a wife, cpnmd 
him to make.* One promise borders upon gross indelicac)'; another imports tnat 
he will never marry a lady who may be 7nnck more stonier than he is, because (for, 
like an unreasoning maid-servant, he repeats the remaik itsedf as a reason) ^he 
should not like to have her always mncfi more stonUr* Another stipulation is ^ that 
she must not be ^ much less educated* than her lover; but we do not see how she can 
be so, unless he should take a female who can neither read nor write. He is of 
opinion, that every man ^ ought to pass fully the age of thirty years in a single 
state of life, in the inquest of those means wliich are so essential for him to fulfil 
them, with as much strength and accuracy of mind, as of body, soul* and /w of 
prop’ Yet, long before he attained that age, he eagerly wislied’to be a husbaiul, 
father, ruler of a family, &c. and ^ could not no longer rest* without asking the 
consent of his worthy parents for his marriage. They ^ somehow refused/ but at 
last complied; and wc are gravely informed by this precise chrouologist, that, ^ on 
the S8th of April, 181G, he aimed himself for the first time to their stations.’ Lc^t 
us now dismiss this vile trash. 

The Sea-SpectrCi by Peregrine PaceweU, seems to be intended as a tur-- 
le8que; 'yet it is not more outre and unnatural, than some of the serious pieces of 
our modem versifiers. 

The Fourth Sketch from an Author s Portfolio h under consideration. 

The Seitinfr Sun does not indicate the risinp^ sun of genius. , : , 

A gentleman sends a pair of French gloves to a lady | but ho qdmits th^t 
they do not form a very significant or approimate token of regard; ,, 

^ No emblem tho' arc these, believe, 

‘ Of my affection strong; ' ' 

My love for thee will ever live; ’ - » 

The gloves wilt mt‘last lovff* " ^ ■ 

i ' 'r f 

This, we may add, is a hnc antithesis! 

We cannot reasonably be expected to insert the Vestat^ a pfneik Sketch 6^ 
J,J. as it is little more than a mere repetition. It is surely ^useltfss. to t^pcat> 
inametricalform, a suljcct which we very lately gave in pocti(^ ,prpsg« . , . . / , 
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ELLEN. 

A VERY small gift may sometimes 
cause great pleasure. I have just re¬ 
ceived a present which has deliglited me 
more than any thing ever bestowed on 

me by friends or fortune.—It is-But 

my readers shall gue^s what it is; and, 
that they may be enabled to do so, 1 
must tell them a story. 

Charlotte and Ellen Page were the 
twin daughters of the rector of N., 
a small town in Dorsetshire. They were 
his only children, having lost their 
mother shortly after their birth; and, as 
Ihdr father was highly connected and 
still more highly accomplished, and pos¬ 
sessed good church preferment witii a 
considerable private fortune, they were 
reared and educated in the most liberal 
and expensive style. Whilst mere in- 
fonts, they had been uncommonly beau¬ 
tiful, and as remarkably alike as occa¬ 
sionally happens with twin sisters, di¬ 
stinguished only by some ornament of 
dress. Their very nurse, as she used 
to boast, could hardly tell her pretty 
' couplets' apart, so exactly alike were the 
soft blue, eyes, the rosy cheeks, the cherry 
lips, and'the curly'light hair. Change 
the turquoise necklace for the coral, 
and the nurse herself would not know 
Charlotte from Ellen. This pretty 
puzzle, this inconvenience of wblcu 
mamas and aunts and nurses Jov^ to. 
complain, did not last long. Either 
from a concealed fall, or from original 
delidacy of hVl3tt,'the little ElleVi foded 
and dtooiped' aJmost into ^defoririity; 
There was no vlrihle defect in hot idiape, 
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except a slight and almost imperceptible 
lameness when in quick motion; hut 
there was the marked and peculiar look 
ill the features, the languor and de¬ 
bility, and above all the distressing con¬ 
sciousness attendant upon imperfect 
formation; and, at the age of twenty 
years, the contrast between the sisters was 
even more striking than the likeness had 
been at two. 

Charlotte was a fine, robust, Aoble- 
looking girl, rather above the middle 
height; her eycsaiid complexion sparkled 
and glowed with life and health, her rosy 
lips seemed to he made for smiles, and 
her glossy brown hair played in natural 
ringlets round her dimpled face. Her 
manner was a happy mixture of the play¬ 
ful and the gentle; frank, innocent, and 
fearless, she relied with a sweet con¬ 
fidence on every body's kindness, was 
ready to be pleased, and secure pf pleas¬ 
ing. Her artlessness and va'vetc had 
great success in society, especially as 
they were united with the most perfect 
good-breeding, and considerable quick¬ 
ness and talent. Her musical powers were 
of the most delightful kind; she sang 
exquisitely, joining, to great taste and 
science, a life, and freedom, and buoy¬ 
ancy, quite unusual in that artificial 
personage, a young lady. Her clear 
and ringing notes had the effect o£ a 
milk-miud^s song,^s if a mere ebullition 
of animal spirits; there was no resist¬ 
ing the contagion of Charlotte's glee. 
She was a general favorite, and above all 
a fovorite at home,—the apple of her fa- 
thei^B eye, the pride and ornament of hia 
house, and the delight and comfort of 
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his life* The two children had been so 
innch alike, ehdborn soiioarly together, 
that the precedence^ in ago had never 
been definitively settled; but that point 
sce^ned very early to decide itself. IJn- 
iuteniionally as it were, Charlotte took 
the lead, gave invitations, received vi¬ 
sitors, sate at die bead of the table, be¬ 
came in fact and in name Miss Vage, 
wyie ber sister continued Miss Klhn. 

l^or Ellen! she was short, and thin, 
and sickly, and pale, with no personal 
charm but the tender expression of htr 
blue eyes and the timid sweetness of her 
countenance. The resemblance to her 
sister had vanished altogether, except 
when very rarely some strong emotion of 
leasure, a word of praise, or a look of 
indness from her father, ^yrould bring a 
smile and a blush at once into her face, 
and lighten it up like a sunbeam. Then, 
for a passing moment, she was like Char¬ 
lotte, and even prettier,—there was so 
much of mind, ot soul, in the transitory 
beauty. In manner sbe was unchange¬ 
ably gentle and distressingly shy, 3iy 
even to aukwardness. Shame and fear 
climg to her like her shadow. In com¬ 
pany she could neither sing, nor play, 
nor speak, without trembling, especially 
when her father was present. Iier awe 
of him was inexpressible. Mr. Page was 
a man of considerable talent and acquire¬ 
ment, of polished and elegant manners, 
and ^eat conversational power,—quick, 
ready, and sarcastic. He never con¬ 
descended to scold; but there was some¬ 
thing very formidable in the keen glance, 
and the cutting jest, to which poor El- 
len’a want of presence of mind frequently 
exposed b€9»,-^mething from which 
i^e shrank into the very earth. He was a 
good man too, and a kind father—at 
hast he meant to be so,—attentive toi her 
health and icomfort, strictly impartial in 
favoiis anrl presents, in pocket-money 
and amusements^ making no difierence 
between the twins, except that which he 
could not hd^ thedifierence in his love. 
Buti to an apjnrehensive temper and an 
affectionate heart, that was every thing; 
and, whUat Charlotte nourished anrl 
blossomed like rose in the sunshine, 
Ellen sicken^ and' withered like* the 
same plant in the shade.' 

Mr. Page lost muchergoyment by thus 
nnfiwtttnate for he had taste 

enough to hwve particularly valued the 

S h endowments which fenmed the de^ 
It of the .few^Trienda to whom his 
daughter was intimately known. To 


them not only her variml and accurate 
acquirements, but her singular richness 
of mind, her grace anti propriety of ex¬ 
pression ami fertility of idea, „ joined to 
tlic most perfect, ignorance of her own 
superiority, rendered llier an object of as 
much adnuration aaintt^rcst. In poetry, 
cspeciallyjl^er justness of taste and quick¬ 
ness of feeling were almost unrivaled. 
Slie was no poetess herself, never, I be¬ 
lieve, even ventured to compose a sonnet; 
and her enjoyment of high literature was 
certainly the keener for that wise absti¬ 
nence from a vain cainpetiiion. Her ad¬ 
miration was really worth having. The 
tears would come into her eyes, the book 
would fall from her hand, and she would 
sit lost in ecstasy over some nolde 
passage, till praise, worthy of tlio theme, 
would burst in unconscious eloquence 
from her lips. 

Hut the real charm of Ellen Page lay 
in the softness of her heart and the ge¬ 
nerosity of her character: no human 
being was ever so free from selfishness, 
in all its varied and dining forms. 8^tie 
literally forgot herself in her pure and 
ardent sympathy with all whom s4ie 
loved, or all to whom she could be use¬ 
ful. There were no limits (bo her indul¬ 
gence, no bounds to her candor. Shy 
and timid as she was, she forgot her fears 
to plead for the innocent, or the penU 
tent, or even the guilty. She was the 
excuser-general of the neighbourhood, 
turned every speech and action the sunny 
side without, and often in her good-na¬ 
tured acuteness hit on the real principle 
of action, when the cunning anti the 
worldly-wise and the cynical, and such 
as look only for baa motived, had 
failed. She btul, too, that rare quality, 
a genuine sympathy not only witlr the 
sorrowful (there iaa pride m that feel¬ 
ing, a superiority,—we have all plenty of 
that), but with the happy; Snfe coulcl 
smile with those who smiled asiwell 
weep with those wliO; wept, and 
in a success to. which she had ndt con* 
tributed, protected from every touch 
enyy> no less by: heft noble spiritithan hy 
her pure, humility:! site never thought of 
heitself. > “1. ^ *■ ' ^ - >i'i i}‘ 

So, toni»tHuted,;.lt may heufubgihed 
that abe was, ito aU who leaHy knew h6i^, 
aili object V. of intense admSutscni. and 
loveii • Servuits, (duUlrcnypoocmeopky all 
adoi^ MisS'EUen^ She had:otner friends 
in her owh rank of ilife, wh6 had found 
h«r oat^tnanv^ hut her chief firtend, 
her principal aaniircr, she who loved her 
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with the meet entire afftHStion^ and looked 
up to her with the moat devoted respect, 
was her sister* Never was the strong 
and lovely tie of twin^sisterhood more 
closely knit than in these two charming 
young women. Kllen looked on her fa¬ 
vored sister with a pure and unjealous 
delight that made its otvn happiness, a 
spirit of candor and of justice that never 
permitted her to cast a shade of blame 
on the sweet object of her father’s par¬ 
tiality: she never indeed blamed him, 
as it seemed to her so natural that every 
one should prefer her sister. Charlotte, 
on the other hand, used all her influence 
for Ellen, protected and defended her, 
and was half-tempted to murmur at an 
affection which she would have valued 
more, if shaved equally with tliat clear 
friend. Thus they lived in peace, and 
harmony, (Jliaiiotte’s bolder temper and 
higher spirits leading and guiding in all 
common points, whilst on the more im¬ 
portant she implicitly yielded to lilllcn’s 
judgement. But, when they had reached 
their twenty-first year, a great evil 
threatened one of the sisters, arising 
(strange to say) from the other’s happi¬ 
ness. Charlotte, the reigning/»t7/e of an 
extensive and affluent neighbourhood, 
had had almost as many suitors as Pe¬ 
nelope; but, light-hearted, happy at 
home, constantly busy and gay, she had 
taken no thought of love, and always 
struck me as a very likely subject for an 
old maid: yet her time came at last. A 
young man, the very reverse of herstdf, 
pale, thoughtful, gentlemanlike, and me- 
lunclioly, wooecl and won our fair £u- 
plsrasync. He was tin; second son of a 
noble hou^; and bred to the church; 
and it was agreed between the fbthers, 
that, as spoil as ho should be ordained 
(for ho still wanted some months of the 
necessary age), and settled in a family 
livinar held fox . him by a friend, the 
yodng couple should be married. 

In the mean while Mr. Page, who had 
rwxsntly sMccjedied - to some property in 
Ireland; found it necessary to go thither 
for *a* abort time;* and, unwilling to taka 
his daughters with hira^as hisicatatelay 
in the disturbed districts, he iiKlulged,U8 
tvida tfateir company during hia absence. 
They came to usid the bursting 
time,the:'Very sanaie day^witlv the 
iiighting«de>; »the jcountry was new -to 
them,’anil’^eywere delighted with'the 
scenery and with miir cottage life. We, 
ou our part, were enchanted with our 


young guests. Charlotte was certainly 
the most amiable of enamored damsels, 
fordove with her was but a more spark¬ 
ling and smiling form of happiness;— 
all that there was of care and fear in this 
attachment fell to Ellen’s lot; but even 
she, though sighing at the thought of 
parting, could not bo very miserable 
whilst her sister was so happy. 

A few days after their arrival, we hap¬ 
pened to dine with our accomplished 
neighbours, colonel Falkner and his 
sister. Our young friends of course ac¬ 
companied us; and a similarity of age, 
of liveliness, and of musical talent, 
speedily recommended Charlotte and 
miss Falkner to each other. They be¬ 
came immediately intimate, and were 
soon almost inseparable. Ellen at first 
hung back. * The house was too gay, 
too full of shifting coinpany, of titles, 
and of strange faces. Miss Falkner v/as 
very kind; but she took too much notice 
of her, introduced her to lords and ladies, 
talked of her drawings, and pressed her 
to sing:—she would rather, if 1 pleased, 
stay with me, and walk in the coppice, 
or sit in the arbour, and one might read 
Spenser whilst the other worked—that 
would be best of all. Might she stay 
^ Oh surely! But colonel Falkner! El¬ 
len, I thought you would have liked 
him ‘ Yes 1'—^ That i yes sounda ex¬ 
ceedingly like no/ —^ Why, is he not 
almost too clever, too elegant, too grand 
a man ? Too mannered, as it were ? Too 
much like what one fancies of a prince— 
of ticorge the Fourth, for instance—too 
high and too condescending?—These 
are strange faults,’ continued she, laugh¬ 
ing —‘ and it is a curious injustice ^at 
1 shoukl dislike a man merely because he 
is so graceful, that he makes me feel 
doubly aukward—so tall, that 1 am in 
his presence a conscious dwarf—so alive 
and eloquent in conversation, that I feel 
more than ever puzzled and unready.— 
But so it is. To say the truth, 1 am more 
afraid of him than of any human being 
in the world—except one.—I may stay 
with you—^may 1 not?—and read of 
Una and of Britomart—that prettiest 
scene where her old nurse soothes her to 

sleep. I may stay ?’-And for two or 

three mornings she did stay with 
but Charlotte’s influence and miss Falk- 
ner’s kindness speedily threw her to llol- 
ly-grove, at first sbily and reluctantly, 
yet soon with an evident though qidet 
. enjoyment; and we, sure that our young 
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’Wtiftliftig ’!mt''gdod in 
pl&W ’tlikt they 

B&otiM feji Var^rti^‘htnh1Aclft)mc-s(*e'ne. 

* '^;0>ldhf£^ t^Slfcher' was'a man’ In the 
y^iy jriKfe" of 'of' ihSit h'appy age 
.iracih '^ites l5te^'^ spirit of 

ViHith "^th the fl^iriwesd ’ ktld, vigor of 
nmhhodci.'' iThH hci^ hf a fortune, 
hbrhfitf' sctvtkl'fh the petiihsuW wat, 
fbtejgntIn Spain iind^France and'at'Wa- 
terloo,’ fthd^ quitting the army at the 
peace^ had loitered about Geihiany and 
Italy and Greece, and only returned'on 
thO d6ath't)f his father, two or thi*ee years 
hack, to reside on the faitlily estate, where 
he had won ^ golden opihtohs from all 
sorts bf people.* He was, as Ellen truly 
described him, tall and graceful, and 
^ell-brcd almost to a fault; reininditig 
her of that bcau-idml of courtly elegance 
Oeorge the Fourth, and me (pray, reader, 
do not tell!) me, a little, a very little', 
the least in the World, of Sir Charles 
Gratidison. He certainly did excel ra¬ 
ther too much in the mere forms of po- 
lltetiess, in clokings and bowings, and 
handings down stairs; but then he was, 
like both his prototypes, thoroughly 
imbued with its finer essence—consider¬ 
ate, attentive, kind, in the most compre¬ 
hensive sense of that comprehensive 
word. I have certainly known men of 
deeper learning and more original genius, 
but never any one whose powers were 
better adapted to conversation, who could 
blend more happily the most varied and 
extensive knowlege with the most play¬ 
ful^ wit and the most interesting and 
amiable character. Fascinating^ was tlie 
word that seemed made for him. His coii- 
verfedon was ehtirely free from trickery 
afrddis][day—the charm was (or seemed 
to be} perfectly natural: he was an ex- 
celletl't listener; and when he was speak¬ 
ing to any eminent peliBon—orator, artist, 
or poet,—I have sometimes seen a slight 
hesitation, a momentary diffidence, as 
attractive af it was unexpected. It was 
thisastonfshing evidence of fel)ow-feel- 
ihg, joined to the gentleness of his tone, 
the sweetnfe^ ot his smile, and his 
studied avtddance of all particular notice 
or atu^ntibir, that first x^conciicd Ellen 
to colonel Falkner.^ His sister, too, a 
ehiirtUing young Wotnan, as like him as 
V^a to SebaistiaW, began to uUderstaild 
the sensitive properties of this shrinking 
and dehbat^ newer, «whi<di, left to itself, 
repaid their kind neglect by-unfoWirtg 
in a manner that surprised ar^ delighted 
us all. Before Ihe spring had glided 


into siimtficr,’E!leis^iS'a8 muds at homo 
at ’ IMly-j^bva^ ■ Hs' withms);; ^talkiefli and 
laught'd and'played’and sang m freely 
as Chartbtte. ShO' Wbukl indeed broaic 
off if visibly lfetcned *to; either when 
speaking' br singing'j but • the! ico 
"Was broken'that rich, loW, mellow 
voke; tmrivttled in potliosand sweetness, 
might ^ heard every cvenihg, even by 
the colbnel; wilh 'llAk more precaution 
not to disturb her by praise or notio^^ 
than would be used with lier fellbw- 
warhlcr the nightingale. 

She was hapi^y at Holly-grove, and we 
were delighted ; but so shifting and va¬ 
rious are human feelings and wishes, 
that, us the summer wore on, before the 
hay-making w«*is over in its beautiful 
park, whilst the bees were still in its 
lime-trees, and the golden beetle lurked 
in its white rose, 1 began to lament that 
she had ever seen Holly-grovo or known 
its master. It was clear to me, that un¬ 
intentionally on his part, unwittingly on 
hers, her heart was gone,—and, consider¬ 
ing the merit of the unconscious pos¬ 
sessor, probably gone for ever. She bad 
all the pretty marks of love at that happy 
moment wlicn the name and nature erf 
the passion are alike unsuspected by the 
victim. To her there was but one object 
in the whole world, and that one was 
colonel Falknor; she lived only in his 
presence; hung on his words; was rest¬ 
less she knew not why in his absence; 
adopted his tastes and opinions, which 
differed from hers as those of clever men 
so frequently do from those of clever 
women; read the books he praised, and 
praised them too, deserting our old idols, 
Spenser and Fletcher, for his favorites, 
Drydeh and Pope; sang .titc songs he 
loved as she wtuked about the house ; 
drew bis features instead of Milton a in a 
portrait which she was copying t for rne 
of our great poet,—and finallji wrote liis 
name on the mar]^n>. bhc moved asitf a 
dream—a dream ’ as imweent > asv it' was 
delicious l^buo oh theiadi sad.waking! 
It made my heart ache to tlrink ofi tne 
misery to Wnich that fiife and senSttiye 
mind • Reamed to' be^ reserved;: 

Seein^d’forayed fbr constancy and^isiafi^r- 
ing—it was her first love, and would 
la^v ^ 1 had Tio*^h0pe4bat her af¬ 
fection Iras rotumed. * Young men, talk 
as they ni4y of mental attractions^ are 
ebmmorily the slaves of personal oharm^. 
Colonel Falkn^j especially, %as a pro¬ 
fessed admirer of teauty.^ I bad even 
sometimes fineied that he was caiight 
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hy and bad; therefpr^ taken 

an oppoHiinity tQ communicate, hev en- 
gap^eiLt toi Ilia .slater, . Certainly lie 
pai«l nur fair 'ami lilpomin^, guest ev 
traPrdinary attention any thing of gal-^ 
Ian try - or. compliment < ivajs always ad¬ 
dressed to her^ and so ii<>r the most part 
was.his gay and;,captivating ounversa- 
tion ; whilst his mannar to ^^llen^ though 
exquisitely soft and kind^ seemed rather 
that of an affectionate brother. 1 had 
no hopes. 

Affairs were in this posture when I 
was at once grieved and relieved by the 
unexpected recall of our young visitors. 
Their father had completed his business 
ill Ireland, and was eager to return to 
bis dear home and his dear children; 
Charlotte's lover too vras ordained, and 
was ilnpatieiit to possess his promised 
treasure. The intend cd bridegroom was 
to arrive tlie same evening to escort the 
fair sisters, and the journey was to take 
place the next day. Imagine the re¬ 
vulsion of feeling produce<l by a short 
note, a bit of folded ])apcr—the natural 
and redoubled ecstasy of Charlotte, the 
mingled emotions of Ellen. IShc urept 
bitterly : at first she called it joy—;joy 
that she should again see her dear father; 
then it was grief to lose her Charlotte; 
grief to part from me; but, W’lien she 
threw herself in a farewell embrace on 
the neck of miss Falkner, whose brotlier 
happened to be absent for a few days on 
business, tlie truth appeared to burst 
upon her at ouce, in a gusli of agony that 
seemed likely to break her heart. Miss 
Falkner was deeply affected ; begged her 
to wiite to her oi’ten, very often; loaded 
her with the gifts of little price, the va¬ 
lueless tokens which afiection holds so 
dear, and stole one of her fair ringlets in 
return. ^ This is the curl which ^Fil- 
liam used to adiuire>’ said she: ^ have 
you. no message for poor William.?*— 
Poor Ellest! her blushes spoke, and the 
tears which dropped from tier downcast 
eyes ; but she had no utterance. Char¬ 
lotte, howtwer, came to her relief with a 
profusion' of thanks and compliments ; 
and' KUbn, weeping with a violence that 
woulcl iiiothe controlled, at last left Hol- 
ly-grovci . > 

. The* next diiy we too lost our dear 
young friends. ’ Oh what a sad day it 
was! ‘how much we missed Charlotte*s 
bright smile and Ellen's sweet compla¬ 
cency ! We walked about desolate and 
forlorn,< with tiie painful sense of want 
insuffidency^and of that vacancy in 


pur hiWQ and et pur board which the 
departure of a dierished guest la sure to 
occasion. To lament the absence of 
Charlotte, the dear Chartotte, the hap¬ 
piest of the happy^ waspme selfishness; 
butof the aching hcartofEnen,mydearer 
Ellen,. J epuhl ^ot bear to think—and 
yet . I c(^d. think of nothing else, epuld 
call up BO other image than her pale and 
tremblii^ form, weeping and solibiiig 
as I had .seen her at .HoUygrove; die 
haunted even my dreams. 

Early the ensuing morning I wan 
called down to the colonel, ana found 
him in the garden. lie apologised for 
his unseasonable intrusion; talked of 
the weather, then of the loss which our 
society had sustained; blushed and he¬ 
sitated ; had again recourse to the wea¬ 
ther ; and at last by a mighty effort, 
after two or three sentences begun and 
unfinished, contrived, with an embarrass¬ 
ment more graceful and becoming than 
all his polished readiness, to ask me to 
furnish him with a letter to Mr. Page. 

^ You must have seen,* said he, coloring 
and smiling, ^ that 1 was csiptivated by 

your beautiful friend ; and I hope-1 

could have wished to have spoken first 
to herself, to have made an interest—but 
still if her affections are disengaged— 
tell me, you who must know, you who 
are always my friend, have I any 
chance.? Is she disengaged.?*—‘Alas! 
1 have sometimes feared this; but I 
thought you had heard—your sister at 

least was aware *-‘ Of wliat.? It was 

but this very morning—aware of what?* 
‘ Of Charlotte's engagement/—*^ Char¬ 
lotte ! 11 is of Ellen, not her sister, that 

1 speak and think! Of Ellen, the pure, 
the delicate, the divine! That whitest 
and sweetest of flowers; the jasmine, 
the myrtle, the tuberose among women/ 
continued he, elucidating his similes by 
gathering a sprig of each plant, as he 
paced quickly up and down the garden 
walk—* Ellen, the fairest and the best; 
your darling, and mine! Will you give 
me a letter for her fatlicr ? And will 
you wish me success ?*—^ Will I! Oh 
how sincerely! My dear colonel, J beg 
a thousand pardons for undervaluing 
your taste—for suspecting you of prefer¬ 
ring a damask rose to a blossomed myrtle ; 
Ismiuld have known you better.’—And 
then we talked of Ellen, dear Ellen, 
talked and praised till even the lover’s 
heart was satisfied. 1 am convinced 
that he went away that monung, per¬ 
suaded that 1 was one of die cleverest 
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.^Aresbest judgQs of oharactt^^ 

.«jtpry Is pver. What 

the letUfi; was. written 
iKjt^:^e,vTa?inest aeftlj.anfl roceivcd>ith 
tbc{>>WV^portUal tliat 

£lj[pn^rthougUshedcUng:awc^ tears^ bore 
tpp.,dipck,of jdy better than tlxe shock of 
gjrievTrror that the twin sisters were tnar- 
riedpir^the, same day, Bt the same altar^ 
eush to the man of iier hearty and each 
with" every prospeot of more tlian.eom- 
i^on felicity ? Wliat need, to say Uiis ? 
QjCy having said this^ why need I tell 
if^hgt waa the gift that so enchanted me ? 
1 will not tell my reailers sljall decide 
aiccordii^ to their several fancies be* 
twcon silver favors, or bridal glov^is, or 
t^. magical wedding-cake drawn ,nine, 
times through the ring. 


TilE l-EMPLE OF EKNVI; A FllAOSIEN^l 
OF A V1810K, 

* tlmWdfum hie locus est, somnif fiortis^ue 
eopora:* 

‘ Deep in a cavern dwells the drowsy god, 
Whose ^loom^ymanaon nor the rising sun 
Nor setting visits, nor the lightsome moon.* 

; Having passed an evening in good 
society, where I hail been elegantly 
starved and politely stupefied according 
to the strictest rules of etiquette, I rc* 
paired to ^ the tleorge' to recruit ray 
fxnine and my spirits with a roast fowl 
and B bpCtle of Madeira. The former 
object wassopn. attainetl; but iny mental 
depression refused to be dissipated even 
by ,$h& mo9t„.C<>i‘dial of all vinous va¬ 
rieties; andr when ^ had finished my 
bottle (I always’finish a bottle, readen, 
when L oau get .oner) 1 fell asleep. > 

.«d first d)f«itnied {as was natupal) that 
I.vm tiramspoftcid back to the; dull seeaie 
in/a[dfiri^ ,my «w;iung bail been wasted* 
WaS;X thriUpfl by the horrify^ 
iiig!|MiuBeai€if blank silence-^agam^ dhl 
feel myrbwn compressed by* th^ con^ 
atrainedconimon-^liicje which the nec^<* 
aity of fsayiag:aolneth}nn?i occasionally 
protruded^-^^aiii. melancholy: } wn» 
eiteil by tbef lEtooed^SSi^ qqv 

tUifg to gideiy;cd'tbaai$,(Whiles con 
wflta prodneedtby fbat grbrity of vfeatttfe 
wfaicn wac^ifinioof^! -qf;wisdom 
thought 1, aretlioso biim»mbeifig8*r-inv 
fbrraed by an etheaOariflinrit 'ftM^^ 
pierbe inm the jmeesses^rf^^tb^ra^ 
sunabino Of f«ncyv>' mdn 


jdow wifehiol^^fuidofitm^^ 
benevolence.^ Is this society?;! Mute 
as the murblc }fomi8)of sculpturcyjcold .o^ 
lce> ch-y as the jdeserti.seittpty/ as the 
wind! . . ■!«*,.,< i-'j*' < >' 

Suddenly the ofjone was..changed;-^ 
the figures, betore me smelted aiway^ and 
tlie edifice mifik into the earth. I found 
myself on the' bordcra of - a'pathless dis- 
sert,. ilusk with*horrid, shades/ .Behind 
me was the cheerful light! of the rising 
sun, and the-verdant ^rth adorned with 
a themsand flowers^ But my taco .was to 
die westj wheriCc nil was. darkness. I 
looked around, 'Owl saw myriads quit¬ 
ting the laughing fidds, the genial air, 
and the bright rtract of day, to plunge 
into -the wilderness, • of gloom before 
thein^ ^ Surely,* thought 1, ^ they nm-st 
be mad.* Yet 1 felt an irr^'siatible impulse 
to.pursue thorn.. 1 cost one glauce at the. 
smiling world behind me, and plunged 
into the.gulf of shadows. 

As I prpeeedeil, 1 discovered that the 
darkness around was caused by an. im¬ 
mense building situated on the summit 
of a huge and lofty mountain. A canopy 
of the blackest clouds hung over it even* 
lastingly, and formed an impassable bar¬ 
rier to the ingress of every ray of light. 
1 found, however, as I approached, that 
the front of this edifice; Was illuminated 
by,ten thousand lamps, whoso light, by 
some peculiar and incomprehensible pro¬ 
perty, though sufficiently glaring to be 
visible at a distance, yet threw no lustre 
upon the ground below* The empireof 
darkness extended to tile very foot'of the 
walls with uiuliminished inAueuce* The 
light above seemed actually * cast,a 

shade. below, and to preaervoi the true 
character of light only in rolaiiou to it-* 
to the lauips.and tbe building. ..By> 
an inconriatenoy not unusual iti dreams^ 
I bnagiiied that, notwijthstanking olho- 
darkneesy j leould isoe |nir&c%woU all 
tliat iwas igolngou^ iH itlnsrgloqmytl^gionh} 
The myriftdathatjenteradit^'l noKv<s«iwt 
piropigeding, someint 5 irfWips,^aQine 6irigl|f^ 
wUbaUpirasiUf^bn^a towanls/tbcanpunH 
taiiiK iaTh^ .weatC’ clacLtin'sthd 

ited a mien and^gsili «uperiob^)io/tbu 

^weimay^ngjffTand) 
of^tbem wteKCriPf 
tlpw.malc.aiWE^tbiit Itialiso obsaoveAifiidon^ 
siderabla finfuber pffB0ia)e8..vAmon^tihe 
latW^p^maity wf9im<aniAqtiataAYamlngli)r>^ 
andij^.iai fStudiaiaa *l^k«ioAa.fiir .Itlw 
beaiim9> 
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«8silf Uieir charact^ Attd 

intention^. '' * 

The way' to the foot of the'mountain 
was easy enough; hut the ascent ap¬ 
peared almost insuperably diHicult.— 
lliere were matiy paths^ but eacli pve- 
sented some difficulties peculiar to itself. 
One was steep and Tugged' beyond de¬ 
scription ; another, though apparently 
easier, was full of secret stumbling- 
blocks, and hidden iMt-iaile.- If one was 
shorter, it was also less secure; and an¬ 
other, if comparatively safe, was immea¬ 
surably circuitous. One road seemed 
l>aved with ice, was extremely narrow, 
hounded on oiie side by a ridge of rocka 
ready to fall and crush the wretched tra¬ 
veler, and on the other by a tremendous 
precipice, down which he might be hurled 
by a false step, more than ten thousand 
fathoms into a boiling gulf. Some paths 
were literally strewed with thorns and 
l)riars, and others were so clogged up 
with filth, that it was matter of asto¬ 
nishment how any human being could 
be prevailed upon to enter them: yet 
these last, 1 observed, were the most n-e- 
quented. 

One path I did observe, that was much 
plainer and easier than all the rest: in 
fact, there appeared to be scarcely any 
obstacles in it wliatcver; yet few indeed 
were the individuals who traveled this 
way, in comparison with the immense 
multitudes who were clambering up the 
mountain in every other direction. There 
was no getting into this path, but by 
one entrance, which was guarded by a 
giant who never suffered any one to pass, 
unless he could produce a passi>ort signed 
by Bpme person of influence in the build¬ 
ing cm the top of the mountain. This 
giant carried a spear; the point of which 
contimially emitted sparks oi' Are, and 
» Shield'which’ presented the appearance 
df a remnd and polished* pece of solid 
ice. • If any approached witlmut a pass¬ 
port, he’ hirned'towards them' the icy 
shield, which -firstantly converted them 
into potritkeiionA.'-Every pdssport which 
he* touchbd'with the point of liii kpear, if 
it was fklee^ o^iAsufiklent, Was‘into 
atelyiedunodto ashesl'^'- m 

* >TJi tfch' vatioiui paths tei^nated in 6no 
Cr otlKr 1 'graYid roadA^W 

directly ^epkrate^<gatei Of ^the 

building above, ^te was 6f hroW, 
a'dotbev' Was ^of^-braisfey a ihitd! 
an&.a^fburihiof;dlamondw' I dbaCfVCd 
wiUi attention-ihd chiairalcWristic'flpi>^am 
auoc ofl'thoMmHvidualS'Whb traveled 


tho^ diffi^rent roads. That which led 
to the iron gate was occu]ded’by stafefy 
groups of martial aspect, dad in tnilitary 
puride with shining helmets, nbilflfng 
plumes, and all the imposing foppc^ of 
war- Their approach WAs announced by 
the sound of trumpet and dation, and 
the acquiescent gates rolled wide open 
to receive them. Very difi^rent was the 
appearance of those who proceeded -to¬ 
wards the gate of gold. Their attire 
was plain, their gait uncouth, their coun¬ 
tenances expressive of mean suspicion, 
low-thoughtedx*are, and groveling cun¬ 
ning. Each carried at his back a large 
bag full of money. They proceeded 
quietly on their way; knocked with their 
bags against the golden portal, and wete 
instantly admitted by a simperingportery 
who at the same time relieved them of 
a considerable portion of their burthens. 

But I was particularly interested by 
the groups who were advancing to the 
diamond gate. I thought that 1 had 
never beheld a set of faces in which 
mind, in all its noblest varieties, was 
more admirably manifested. Some had 
passed the prime of life, without, how¬ 
ever, exhibiting any symptoms of debi¬ 
lity. It appeared as if the mind which 
informed them had communicated its 
own firmness to the physical i’rame, and 
compensated by its repairing action the 
ravages of time: the pale cast of thought 
was upon their brows, yet combined witli 
an elevated tranquillity of expression, 
which iKspoke the long and constant 
operation of genuine philosophy. They 
appeared satisfied in the consciousness 
that their- destiny was fixed, and that 
destiny was lofty. The past occasioned 
no regret, and the future no anxiety. 
They moved on towards tlie gate, more 
because it seemed a part of their destiny 
to do so, than from any particular am¬ 
bition to enter the buikiin^. In contem¬ 
plating these illustrious beings, my ima¬ 
gination reverted to the porch of Zeno, 
knd the bowers of Acadfeinus. Others 
there were in the perfect prime and fer¬ 
vid ener^ of manhood, and many in the 
fhll^blown fiowet of attractive youth. 
Several; though far ft-omhaidng passed 
the ^rlod 'of maturity^ exhibited as d^ 
fumws^on -their brows, as those whicn 
are traced by the finger of time. . But 
though ^ Care sat Upon their faded cheeks/ 
yet its character was lofty. There was 
nothing in* it .of shrinking timidity oir 
eontrocted aelfhihness: it was a care that 
cml^aced- the destinies of nations^ and 
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weUt-being of the 4 K)claI world. The 
intensity of tiiought; which cast a sliocte 
uj^n ihdr countenances^ was blencted 
wilji the nur^t light of benevolence. 
Others looked as if they could pierce all 
the depths of life, pursue nature to her 
roost secret haunts, unravel the subtilest 
web of sophistry, developc truth from 
the most complicated mases of error, 
and order from the wildest chaos. There 
were some, who appeared in one com¬ 
prehensive glance to embrace the past 
and the present, and to penetrate with an 
abnost prophetic eye into the obscurity 
of the future. 

But there was upon this road anotlier 
group which especially excited my ad¬ 
miration. It was composed of men of 
all ages, and even the softer sex graced 
the interesting circle. In the eyes of some 
of these, tliere was a wild and stormy 
magnidcence,—a proud, tameless spirit, 
whose immortal dre burned with in¬ 
tenseness amid tlie damps of neglect, 
and was only fanned by the gale of ad¬ 
versity into a brighter flame. These 
- lofty beings trod the earth like the de¬ 
nizens of another and a higher sphere. 
In the looks of others you might read 
the tenderest syinpatliies of friendship, 
the most glowing, pure, changeless, and 
romantic love, ^me I heard speak:— 

* resistless words were on their tongues.' 
Thoughts, redolent of inspiration, flowed 
in spontaneous strains of the most com- 
roan^ng eloquence, or were breathed in 
the most enclianting accents of immor¬ 
tal verse; while many struck their 
golden lyres, and, releasing the impri¬ 
soned spirit of harmony, ^ charmed the 
listening air to silence.’ 

1 could not avoid remarking that tlie 
character of beauty and majesty, exhi¬ 
bited by tliose persons, was the result 
not of symmetry or stature, of features or 
complexion. In these merely physical 
requisites, 1 have seen them surpassed 
by many. But it was the emanation pf 
the informing^ mind that imparted digr 
nity and grace,to figures of no per¬ 
fect proportion, fire and interest to fea¬ 
tures of no faultless regularity. Theirs 
was the unfading beauty that Ipng sur- 
vives the transitoiT flower of voutb, 
theirs the immortal energy that departs 
not with the str^ 9 gth of manhood. 

But bow abalt 1 describe the motley 
multitudes that were hurrying to the 
brazen portal ? They were of all diapes, 
rizes, and ages: they presented the 
roost fantas^e varieties of costume, and 


ner. fn ope peepuarity* 
were agreeij. ^Tbis jgecuflanly'yas 
jMctaiipn; tlve eVide^ a^umptioii, by 
each, or aciiaracter which did not Ip'lQUg 
to him. They wire all actors: so^e, 
indeed,, played thoir p«irt^ with niore 
judgement and dexteyity than othefa; 
but no bne in reality the pcrsoh ljip 
pretended |o be* . All .were in ma^que^ 
rade, and cacti mighl; be said to cai^ a 
label on bis breast, that lied impudently 
in the face .of earth, and heaven. 

This assumption of disguise proceeded 
from various motives. In some it was 
nothing but the result of paltry vanity, 
and essential frivolity of character. With 
others it originated from the sordid love 
of gain, or was made subservient to the 
unworthiest purposes of ill-direct^ am¬ 
bition. imprudence or misconduct had 
rendered it to many the biiTy^meaus of 
preserving an ignoble existence j and 
numbiars from habit continued the de¬ 
ception which necessity no longer re¬ 
quired. Jlven a few were Ibund who 
practised imposition for ijts own sake; and^ 
like the disinterested advocates of virtue, 
seemed to think that hypocrisy 'was its 
own best reward. 

You might find upon this road affected 
imitations of the characteristic peculia¬ 
rities of all the travelers whq'filled the 
tliree others. On a superficial glance 
the resemblance often appeared coni- 
pletc; but it sensibly diminished upon 
a nearer scrutiny and a stricter compa¬ 
rison. Even where it was most'approach¬ 
ing to perfection, there was something 
ivaiiting; something that could be nibre 
clearly felt than |)ointed but. ^ I'hc grand 
fault of these hnitators was cither in 
going beyond the original, or in giving 
a too inix^ute and painfull^j-dbtailcd copy. 
In some cases ibcJUc-simi%‘ wdk misera¬ 
bly ^cxccutech ang jpresdntcd a firightful 
or ludicrous caricature. The spirit 
of the original was defiefeut in illl. '' ’ ’ 
Many of these masqueraders,’ for ihs- 
stauce, aj!wcted tjie.duress ahd 
th^ i^oea vfhq if'cm niarcKifig'^d ^he 
iron-gate, Jhey strutted alcTtfg inwariri^ 
pluinagc gild warhke .gaiidis, gnd Winlcd 
not the liighriy spdir or^ 

p Milt their delicate cotiiplcxions, 
auBpiiuoRB glances^ .aakWafd gait, half- 
imwdont a?qd balf^mbarrasscd air, suf- 
that the’ scene - of th^ 
^chigvexuents'wAs r%6^ ^hi ihuSdity 

fellowship of \rabng thci^ pre- 
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iehclei^ ihei^e wcsrc fbwlnd^ 

wli6m 'tliQ of the Ifftccl falchion 

would not have cjisl iiifo a ^Woon/ <n* the 
thunder of arttJlcry would i^ot have ter¬ 
rified into a pal^y. 

I alsio bebehl ‘ the of those who 
carried the TO otijiiy-hags. ItTOUst be coh- 
fcHsseq thiit t]iey wore better aotore than 
the pseudo-warrimis. Thty had evi- 
deptljj enjoyed' beittor opportunities of 
studying their pans: stilly by a little at¬ 
tention^ you Qould discover that they 
were but actors*. .The ,part was com¬ 
monly overdone, amt ypt soifiie character¬ 
istic feature. was omi tted. They were 
dres^d with fop much precision; the 
effort ,to be plain was too obviously 
visible. Their bags were of ari enormous 
size; yet diey did hot bond beneath 
them like the others: the reason of this 
indeed 1 afterwards discovered, whdn I 
Icivned that the said bags contained no- 
thiqg but paper. 

Bu t, of those vain pretenders, the most 
numerous and impudent swarm was 
composed of such as affected to imitate 
the groiipes on the road which led to the 
diamond portal. Some, with a mock- 
gravity and composure inimitably ridi¬ 
culous, would endeavour to pass for sages, 
and others by contracted brows, and 
hurried stex)e, and a vacant stare, seemed 
desirous pf persuading us that the fate of 
the universe was suspended in the ba¬ 
lance of their cogitations. Some, as they 
stalked along, held a book before their 
eyes,i as if absorbed in profound study, 
ami knocked their heads against every 
post, by way of showing the soundness 
of dicir .understandings. One had all 
the terms of art upon,his tongue, and, 
could you believe him, the whole volume 
pf nature was opep' before him, and her 
most biuden secrets were palpable to his 
inspection; .but he w^s not so commu¬ 
nicative,as tDjbetraj them. Another, by 
mean^iof a niystic unintcllig|ble jargon, 
hi^dr^ac^uired the reputation of a most 
j^pfqund. phUo&Opher, and had dra^ 
af^er^hiip a numerous train of followers, 
•Wh^ aftipirnti^n their master was 
ih prpportion tp ‘their incapa- 
oiiyj pf ,nu(ieri^%^dihg Inui. One moun^ 
tabi^nI^i,^.p)iis“ 9 ^Y^l jUi a black coat ha- 
rani^ing aiV^y 'sahall circle of 'imlgar- 
Ip^ing iparasUe^, himsfetf 

in.)set mwases and ^hajahbfed 

vsdpteration^ apd polntm hv 
^ntithesiaf .W ihe substaneb of hib 
ap^ch ,composed of the mppt hack¬ 

neyed truims and the fhefest nothings. 

vor. ir. 


a Fragment of a Vision. 4^7 

I had the curiosity to fo)lpw him to a 
fresh circle: he repeated there the aatne 
thoughts in the same languages he was 
like a hand-organ in which but one tunc 
is set, or a parrot wlib has learned bdih 
single lesson; yet, strange to ^y> even 
this impostor was not without admirers^ 
Some with staring eyes, fantastic gestures, 
and theatrical enundation;, were pouring 
forth a torrent of nonsense in pompous 
and affected language, which themsdves 
and their admirers with preposterous 
blasphemy called eloquence and poetry! 
Among these I particularly noticed two 
species so diametrically opposed tP each 
other, that they could be said toa^e in 
nothing, except in being equally fools. 
The first were those who ^ught to dig¬ 
nify trivial objects by the graces of lan¬ 
guage, to bide poverty of thought by pomp 
of words, or to conceal, by a profusion of 
Gothic ornament, the monstrous dispro¬ 
portion of their ideal fabrics. The se¬ 
cond treated of every subject in the low 
dialect of familiar life, which, they con¬ 
tended, w'as the genuine language of 
poetry and nature: their style consist» 
of colloquial phrases, affectedly misap¬ 
plied, and a barbarous neology of vulgar 
derivation, which, like a worthless up¬ 
start, was doubly offensive from the im¬ 
pertinence of its pretensions, and the 
meanness of its origin. Sometimes they 
attempted to debase ' high argument’ in 
their * vernaevhir strains, as when they 
dared to meddle with the magnificence 
of nature, or the sublimity of moral feel¬ 
ing; but, to do them justice, their sub¬ 
ject in general was worthy of their style. 
They usually endeavoured to raise to the 
level of poetic interest all that was by its 
nature utterly unsusceptible of it; the 
commonest forms of conventional life, 
the degrading weakness, the driveling 
folly, or the disgusting depravity of the 
human character. 

To enter into a minute description of 
the remaining groupes i^on this road 
would be tedious. They presented the 
semblance of every profession, and every 
rank except the lowest, to which, how¬ 
ever, most of them in reality belonged. 
There you might see males and femmes 
fiauntiug in the gay colors of fashion, 
aiid pretending to be of the patrician 
order, when it was well known that the 
latter were scarcely ever seen beyond the 
products of the temple above. Some 

^ From liermy a iUve« 

3 s 
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ladiesj ^hosje virtue was a more 
than ^mhigviousj) hy a studied plainness 
of attire and a demure aspect would 
pass‘if they could for vestals or for wi- 
do>irs ; nhdsome men, whose vices were 
notorious, assumed an air of superior 
sanctity, and stalked solemnly along in 
the robes of the ministers of religion. 

When the foremost party reached the 
brazen gate, they knocked at it with tre¬ 
mendous \iolcnce. The porter had 
scarcely opened it, when, witnout giving 
time for question, they rushed in as if it 
had been the pit-door of a theatre in the 
polished metropolis of the British em¬ 
pire. Those who were behind pressed 
upon them, and, at the sound of the un¬ 
barring portal, myriads from the extre¬ 
mity of the road came flying along with 
unspeakable velocity. An immense num¬ 
ber of all descriptions had entered the 
building before the porter could manage 
to close the gate: this, however, with 
the assistance of his fellow-servants, he 
at last, eflected, and thus excluded a 
Multitudinous train of impostors. These 
at first looked confounded and chagrined 
at their tniscarriage: but they soon 
rallied their spirits, and resumed their 
looks of confidence. Tliey then re-mca- 
sured their steps to the world below, 
there to dazzle the credulous with 
splendid fictions of the flattering recep¬ 
tion they had experienced in the temple, 
and the distiuguislied consideration they 
had enjoyeci. 

How I myself entered this edifice 1 
do not think proper to mention. Suffice 
it to say that, after passing through one 
of the gates, I found nrwself in a large 
court &od with magnificent equipages. 
1 ascended an immense flight of steps of 
the whitest alabaster, traversed an an¬ 
techamber where a number of gilded 
and pampered-looking menials were as¬ 
sembled, and entered a room which I 
underst^d to be the first of a grand 
suite of apartments. There I found a 
table , loaded with the choicest viands, 
and the richest wines. A large com- 
pony, elegantly . attired, were seaipd 
around it to partake of the hiinquet. I 
approa^^, and obscrytd constraint and 
ciubarrasswicrtt nppu diifost every Tace. 
They smiled with(m^ gaiety, ate witlioiit 
appetite,.and tfranjk.withputekhU^^ 
Conver^afibh .diere nanp, and , the 
fw woi^.that werp spoken Mintedbpy 
to the dishes heforer them,> The, bapi^uet 
was removed, and jthe irfne^ circuMed 
more freely; but dullness still prevailed. 


Fragnient of d Fmo». I^Septembisk, 

The majority wefo silbta’f. llie' females 
retired. The males jiow Wem less efo- 
bittassed, and talked morev but what 
they i^aid Was notliin^,' br Worse .than 
nothing; insipid comMcn-place wasmtb- 
stituted for wisdom, and naked obscenity 
for wit. 

I loft them, and went into another 
room: over the door W'as written * tiall 
of Conversation.* Here I found about 
five hundred persons. Hall of conversa¬ 
tion ! thought I: this surely is a sad 
misnomer. Some were in groupes, and, 
if that could be called conversation, 
where one talked and the rest listened, 
they were conversing. In other circles 
I observed that all talked and none 
listened. The groupcs towards the upper 
end of the room preserved for the most 
part a stern and awful silence, occasion¬ 
ally broken by a few senseless monosyl¬ 
lables. Many hapless wights like myself 
wandered about this living desert in so¬ 
litude and silence. Leaving this apart¬ 
ment, 1 entered tlic hall of music: here 
I found a band of musicians performing, 
with wonderful execution, a very com¬ 
plicated and scientific piece of harmony. 
Of the company who were seated around, 
some were looking on with the utmost 
indifference, some witli a forced and af¬ 
fected attention, some were laughing, 
some whispering, some yawning, and 
some sleeping: none undersfoOtl or en¬ 
joyed the music. 

In the next room were a multitude of 
tables spread with various implements 
of gaming. Here, indeed, the guests 
appeared to be in earnest.' Their eyes 
were sparkling, brows contractedi moutH.s 
fixed in intense attention. Every passion 
that can dcgi'adc human nature to the 
ferocity of the brute and the malignity 
of the demon was depicted in*’eVery 
countenance with the most disgust^ 
liveliness, 'the Very atrnbsphere seena^d 
infected by the contagitM of the pcstiknt 
spirits that breathed within it. '1‘ 

Sense of^ihiiflRbei\tion, and htiitiod'from 
tbe'apartmortt,''.. ’ ^ 

Very diflbrcht’"Was aspect'^of^ tlio 
next room: it was a magnificent saloon, 
whero a thousand .tapers,, reacted ^jpni 
a thousand mirrojiw^ i^ipulated the bright 
blaze of noon. Tlie company, in all the 
elegancy of weVp threhdiii^" the 

niaay datiljc to 'the soh eff .fdybUs;mhi- 
BtrclBy* 'SThWe^ y6u mjfghtdiScinf every 
bmutifial variety of the fcitiale fifcce And 
form, ffmh* the" majestic ‘.tunb; and the 
haughty Pallas, to'the blooming Hebe, 
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the sylphnlikc ami the winning, 

gaft, voluptuous Youuti. 

Surely, though 11, here U gaiety, hero 
is happiuee^. Tliis is tlic temple of love, 
the gate of heaven ! 1 approachetl the 
groupes, and beheld tlic males sauntering 
down the dance with the most frigid in- 
didercace. I cajuM perceive the beauti¬ 
ful bosoms of tlie fe^uales heaving w^ith 
mutual jealousy and eiivy^: uj)on their 
lips appeared the curlofdAsdain, and the 
lire of rage was in their eyes, while they 
were endeavouriiig to conceal by the 
doke of external gaiety the vexation that 
was tearing them withiin Some amikd 
as though in triumph^; hut it v;a.s the 
petty triumph of vanity, 'ri.e ilancti 
was now over; fatij^jUe, dissatUraetion, 
djsappointnientj cost a gloom over evtry 
countenance. Alas! thought I, if So¬ 
lomon were here, well might he exclaim, 
' Vanity and vexation of spirit!’ 

(Quitting this chamber 1 entered an¬ 
other, from which issued the sounds of 
boisterous mirth and noisy revelry. 1 
found a company of noble-looking youths 
and bold-looking women, celebrating 
tlie orgies of Bacchus. The bright bowl 
was pushed rajndly round, and enjoy¬ 
ment in ^spite of fate was the maxim 
upon whidi all seemed determined to 
act. The restraints of ceremony were 
laid aside, and each, under the innuence 
of the inspiring goblet, seemed to speak 
his * thick-coming fancies' in unfettered 
language. This, said I, is the reign of 
liberty, and here, if not the feast of rea¬ 
son, one may at least enjoy the flow of 
soul. I sat down among them; but 
how was 1 disappointed! 1 looked for 

humor, wit,, and careless gaiety: I found 
obscenity, impertinence, forced, unna¬ 
tural, exaggerated mirth. There was no 
joy of heart, no sportivencss of fancy— 
nought but intoxication of the bi aiu and 
fever of tluj blood. ^ AH the dignity of 
man was ,forgotten by the males; all the 
delicacy of woman by the females. Noise 
and liot increased witli increasing drunk¬ 
enness; a brawl ensued, and all was up¬ 
roar, bloodshed, and confusion. 

SHORT CRITICAL NOTICBS OF NEW fUB- 
tlCATlONS. 

Memorable Days in America, being a 
Journal of a Tour to the United States, 
by IT. Faux, —This honest frrmer, like 
Mr, Pearon, entertained strong prepos¬ 
sessions in favor of the American go¬ 
vernment and country; but his desire 
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of ^ascertaining the naked initli’ by 
inspection was only productive of disap¬ 
pointment; and he now, ^with home¬ 
sick earnestness, entreats his countrymen 
to cling to Old England on account of 
its superior Salubrity to the United States, 
where * the climate is an evil, a perpe¬ 
tual evil, a mighty drawback, an almost 
insurmountable banicr to the health, ‘ 
wealth, and well-being of aH, except 
the native red and black man, the genuine 
aboriginal, and the unstained African, 
for whom alone this land of promise, 
this vast section of the earth, this new 
and better w’orld, seems by nature to 
have been intended.' 

The nan'.'itive is coarse and vulgar, 
and the accounls are senningly exagge¬ 
rated ; hut we agree with ]VIr. Faux in 
dissuading our disconU nted or impover¬ 
ished countrymen from the idea of emi¬ 
grating to North America. 

Encydopopdia of Autiquifies and Elc^ 
menu ofArcha'ulogij^classicalandmvdiiZ* 
vaL —Mr. Fosbroke is a zealous aiiti- 
quary, and eager to recommend his 
favorite pursuit. In the present state of 
our literature, tlic elements of antiquarian 
knowlegc are scattered over an infinite 
number of books, which many scholars 
may not have the facility of collecting 
around them. It is to obviate this desidera¬ 
tum that the present work is undertaken. 

It is issued in a classical form, as a key 
to the science; and this classification, ac¬ 
companied by indexes, will preserve the 
usefulness of an cncyclopicdia with the 
advantage of continuous reading. It is 
the first work of the kind ever edited in 
England, and promises to give a compen¬ 
dium of all that is known in the science. 
The author proceeds chronologically by 
chapters, presuming that the reader has 
no previous knowlegc of the subject, but 
is to be led on step by step. Thus the 
work wiH not only be adapted to the 
amateur and antiquary, but will enable 
readers of every description to add the 
science of archueology to tlieir former at¬ 
tainments, by the perusal of a work 
which will be limited to twenty numbers. 

The icing of the Peak, a Itomance, 3 
vols.—The incidents of this work are re¬ 
lated with ^irii, and in a manner which 
indicates the possession of talent. The 
manners of the times of chivalry are well 
depicted, and the passions are forcit)ly 
expressed; but the ostensible hero is 
more a fiend than a^ man. 
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hff the Avihor of liOgan^ 
3 vols#?—T|i^ y^ifT, 1776 was, the mcnjo- 
table yeaf Jla which the thirteen British 
colonies, beyend. the i^tlautic assumed 
the dignjity of ah indeuendent state; and 
it ia on that account the object of joyful 
recpllectioh. among tlie Aniericans. The 
author of this novel luxuriates in mili¬ 
tary details, and boasts of the historical 
correctness of his statements; some of 
the most striking incidents of the great 
contest are vividly painted, and scenes of 
private life are agreeably intermingled. 

Isabel de Barsas. 3 vols.-«The be- 
roine of this romance is beloved, like 
Juliet, by the Romeo of a hostile family; 
but she is more fortunate than the VjB- 
rohese maiden; for, after the cherished 
passion has long seemed hopeless, she 
becomes the wife of the count de Mont- 
fort. It may naturally be supposed, that 
romantic incidents and perilous contin¬ 
gencies mark the progress of this ' tra¬ 
dition of the twelfth century ;* and, in¬ 
deed, the tale is not uninteresting, and a 
^ ghost story* adds to its attractions. 

Willoughby^ or Reforruation^ 2 vols. 
*—The writer's chief object is to exhibit 
the influence of religious principles. The 
intention is better than the execution, 
though wc do not mean to say that the 
novel is contemptible, or that the various 
trials through ufhich the hero passes, in 
bis progress to reformation, are not de¬ 
scribed with occasional spirit and pro¬ 
priety. 

The Work’-Tal)ley or Evening Con^ 
versaiions, hf Miss E. A» Soutter^ 2 vols. 
—This publication reflects credit on the 
industry and judgement of the fair com¬ 
piler, who has given ^to use her own 
won^ ^ a series of selections from Voyages 
and Ti^vels, interspersed with explana¬ 
tory remarks, and diversified by the in¬ 
cidents of a tale adapted to interest the* 
feelings of those for whom the work is^ 
desi^^d/ The topics of science, we 
particuiarlv observe^ are treated with.ap¬ 
propriate discrimination, and not in tl^t 
loose and vague mode in which they are 
frequently communicated to youthful 
reaaers.' 

PhantomSi a Poem, with Myrrha, a 
Fragment, by J. H> St* Aixhyn* —These 
pieces are confessedly borrowed; for the 
modest baronet says, that he only con¬ 
siders himself^ on this occasion, as a 
' mechanic who has put together a piece 


of furniture> the. neveral parts* of which 
were already shaped to his hands.* One 
is little more than an eflusion of dia- 
conteut and misanthropy,' and the other 
is obscure and incoherent': yet both have 
some pleasing passages, ^ning in a mass 
of dullness. 

Ahasaerns, ike Wanderer *—Being the 
friend of lord Byron aftd the late Mr. 
Shelley, the author of this dramatic le- 
end partakes of their wild fancies; and 
e has clothed in a poetical garb the tra¬ 
dition respecting Ahasuenis, who, goaded 
by a restless spirit, rambled for ages*over 
the globe, passed through a variety of 
dangers, and long courted death, witnout 
being permitted to enjoy the repose which 
it promised. The story is told with ani¬ 
mation, and the poet has made it 
shockingly ferrihtv by venturing to kill 
the Ibrlorii wanderer, 

Mary Stuart, by Miss Macauley .— 
This lady boasts of having made .an ex¬ 
traordinary effort, which she believes to 
be altogether new in the annals of Bri¬ 
tish literature and the drama —‘ to draw 
a poetic delineation of the shining cha¬ 
racters of history, and give also a per¬ 
sonal portraiture of that delineation of 
tlie mind.* We do not sec the absolute 
novelty of the plan; but we allow that 
she lias evinced talent in the execution 
of it. Her varied recitation was lately 
applauded by a respectable audience, 
when she gave the history of the Scotch 
queen in a dramatic form ; $nd she now 
resents to the public the poem itself, 
oping that it will equally please in pri¬ 
vate perusal. It is, in general, rather 
dull and prosaic; but it sometimes dis¬ 
plays the animation and spirit qf poetry. 

The Days of Queen —The 

odious reign of a sanguinary bigot ought 
to be left to the historian, as it is not. 
altogether adapted to the purposes o€ a 
novelist. The title evinces a strange, ign 
norance of.^oalcalatiGn, the; piece; being 
styled ^ a tale of thQ^J^fkmth.century f 
whereas that .period expired at the closo 
of the year 1.5UO, and the very next year 
was in the sixteenth century, above one- 
half of which had elapsed before Mary 
began to reign. Tliere is another mark 
of ignorance, which even .a child would 
easily detect. ' This lonely spot (a ^ace 
of conjmenieni) was surrounded oy a 
drawbridge.'-r'A bridge jcrossea a stream, 
and sometimes passes over a dry valley; 
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but traversing is totall 7 different from 
surrounding. A moat may surround a 
particular spot or mansion, but no draw- 
oridge ever did. This ia not the only 
effusion of nonsense in the tale; hutj as 
there is no small portion of that in« 
grcdient in the majority of novels, we 
ought not on that account to coiulemn 
this prodiwtion in tQto. It excites some 
degree of interest, and will amuse many 
readers. 

The School for Sistei's, or the Jenson 
of JSxperience, —As morbid enthusiasm 
injures the interest of true practical re¬ 
ligion, the writer of this tale has endea¬ 
voured, through the medium of an en¬ 
tertaining story, to point out its ill ef¬ 
fects, and to recommend that system 
which is ‘ distinct alike from fanaticism 
on the one hand, and coldness on the 
other/ The task is well performed, and 
tli(i volume may he perused wdtli advan¬ 
tage hy young persons of both sexes. 

WALKS IN THE COUNTHY. 

NO. VII, 

TOE HARD SUMMER. 

August l.Hli.—Cold, cloudy, windy, 
wet. Here we are, in the midst of the 
dog-days, clustering merrily round the 
warm hearth, like so many crickets, in¬ 
stead of chirruping in the green fields 
like that other merry insect the grass¬ 
hopper ; shivering under the influence 
of tne Jupiicr Pluvius of Jilngland, the 
watery St. Swithin; peering at that 
scarce personage the Sun, when he hap¬ 
pens to make his appearance, as intently 
as astronomers look after a comet, or the 
coininou pepple, stare at a balloon,; ex¬ 
claiming against the cold weather, just as 
we used to exclaim against the warm. 

^ What a change frotn last year !' is the 
first sentence you hear, go where you 
may. Every body remarks it, and every 
body complains of it; and yet in my 
mind it has its advantages, or at least 
its compensations, as every thing in na¬ 
ture has,' if we would only take the 
trouble to sock for them. ' 

Last year, in spite of the love which 
we are now pleased to profess towards 
that ardent luminary, not one of the 
iiun*s numerous admirers had courage to 
look him in the face: there Avas no bear¬ 
ing the world till he had said ^ Good¬ 
night' to it. Then we might stir; then we 
began to wake and to live. All day long 


we languished tinder his influence in a 
strange dreaminess, too hot to work, too 
hot to read, too hot to write, too hot even 
to talk; sitting hour after hour in a 
green arbor, embowered in Icafiness, let¬ 
ting thought and faiicy float as they 
would. Those day-dreams were pretty 
things in their way; there is no denying 
that. But then, if dne half of the world 
were to dream through a whole summer, 
like the Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, 
what would become of the other ? 

The only office requiring the slightest 
exertion, which I performed in that 
warm weather, was watering my flowers. 
Common sym^iathy called for that labor. 
The poor things withered and faded and 
pined away; they almost, so to say, 
panted for drought. Moreover, if I had 
not watered them myself, I suspect that 
no one else would ; for water last year 
was nearly as precious hereabout as wine. 
Our land-springs were dried up; otir 
Avells were exhausted; our deep ponds 
were dwindling into mud; and geese, 
and ducks, and pigs, and laundresses, 
used to look with a jealous and suspi¬ 
cious eye on the few' and scanty half- 
buckets of that impure clement which 
my trusty lacquey was fain to filch for 
my poor geraniums and campanulas and 
tuberoses. Wc were forced to smuggle 
them in through my faithful adherent's 
territories, the stable, to avoid lectures 
within doors; and at last even that re¬ 
source failed; my garden, iny blooming 
garden, the joy of my eyes, was forced to 
go waterless like its neighbours, and be¬ 
came shriveled, scorched, and sunburnt, 
like them. It really went to my heart to 
look at it. 

On the other side,of the house matters 
were still worse. What a dusty Avorld it 
was when about sunset we became cool 
enough to creep into it! Flowers in the 
court looking fit for a hortus sicais, 
mummies of plants, dried as in an oven! 
Hollyhocks, once pink, turned into 
Quakers I Cloves smelling of dust! Oh 
dusty world! May herself looked of that 
complexion; so did Lizzy; so did all 
the houses, windows, chickens, cliildren, 
trees, and pigs in the village; so above 
all did the shoes. No foot could make 
three plunges into that abyss of pul¬ 
verised gravel, which had the’ impudence 
to call itself a hard road, without being 
clothed with a coat a quarter of an inch 
thick. Woe to white gowns! woe to 
black! Drab was your only wear. 

Then when we were out of the street. 
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whitt ft'toil it wafi to moimt tlic hill, 
climbing with weary steps and slow upon 
the brdwn turf by tlie way-side, slippery, 
hot, and hard as a lock I And then if we 
happened < tb meet s carnage coming 
ftlong themiddie of tho road,-*-tho hot- 
tomlessmidille,—what asandy whirlwind 
H'wftsf What choking I what sufibca- 
tion! No state coukl more pitiable, 
except indeed tliat of the travelers who 
caarri^ ’this misery about with them. 1 
shall never forget the plight in which we 
mbt the coach one evening in ia^ August, 
full an hour after its time, steeds and 
driver, carriage and passengers) all one 
dtist. Tho outsides and the horses and 
the coachman seemed reduced to a torpid 

3 uietnos8, the resignation of despair* 
'hey had left off* trying to bettor tlieir 
condition, and taken refuge in a wise 
and patient hopelessness, bent to endure 
in silence the extremity of ilL I'he six 
insides, on the contrary, were still fight¬ 
ing against their fate, vainly struggling 
to ameliorate their hapless destiny. They 
were visibly grumbling at the weather, 
scolding the dust, and heating them¬ 
selves like a furnace by striving against 
the heat. How well I remember the 
fftt gentleman without his coat, who was 
wiping his forehead, heaving up his wig, 
and certainly uttering that English eja¬ 
culation, which, to our national reproadi, 
is the phrase of our language best known 
on the continent. And that poor boy, 
red-hot, all in a ffame, whose mama, 
haviUg divested her own person of all 
supernuous apparel, was trying to relieve 
his sufferings by the removal of his 
tieek-kerchi»-^an operation which he re¬ 
sisted with all his might. How perfectly 
I remember him, as well as the pale girl 
who sate opposite, fanning herself with 
her bonnet into an absolute fever] They 
vanished after a while in their own dust; 
but 1 have them all before my eyes at 
this moment, a companion picture to 
Hogarfh^s Afternoon, a standing lesson 
to ^ gruThblers at cold summers. 

Tdt my part, I really like this wet s«i- 
son. It Keeps us within, to be sure, ra¬ 
ther more than is quite agreeable; but 
then we are at least awake and alive 
there, and the world out of doors is so 
much the pleasanter when we can get 
abroad. Every thinjg docs well, except 
those fbstidiouB bipe£i, men and women; 
com ripens, grass grows, fruit is plenri-, 
fnl; there is no lade of birds to eat it, 
and there has not been such a wasp- 
seasem these loosen years. My garden 


wants no watering, and is more .bcauri- 
ful tlian ever, beating my old rival in 
that primitive art, the in*etty wife of the 
little mason, out and outi Measured 
Witli mine, her flowers are nought. Look 
at those hollyhocks like pyramids of 
roses ; those garlands of the convolvulus 
major of all colors, hanging around that 
tall pole liko tlie, 'wreathy hop-bine; 
those magnificent dusky cloves, breath¬ 
ing of the Spice Islands; those flaunting 
double dahlias; those splendid scarlet 
geraniums^ and* tlioae fierce and warlike 
flowers the tiger • 1 ilieii Oh how beauti¬ 
ful they are ! Betsides, the w<*ather clears 
Sometimes-^it has cleftred thisi evening; 
and here are we, after a merry walk up 
the hill almost as quick as in the winter, 
bounding lightly along the bright fjreen 
turf of the pleasant Common, enticed by 
the gay shouts of a dozen- dear young 
voices, to linger awhile and see the boy a 
play at cricket. 

f plead guilty to a strong partiality 
towards that unpopular class ol’ beings, 
country-boys: I have a large acquaint¬ 
ance amongst them, and I can almost 
say tliat 1 know good of many and hrimi 
of none. In general they are an open, 
spirited, good-humored race, with a 
proneness to embrace the pleasures and 
eschew the evils of their condition, a 
capacity for happiness, quite unmatcliod 
in* man, or woman, or girl. They are 
patient too,, and bear their fate as scape¬ 
goats (for all sins whatsoever are. kid as 
matters of course to their door, whether 
at home or abroad^ with amazing ro? 
signation; and,coQsidering the many lies 
of which they are- the objects, they tell 
wonderfully few in return. , The worst 
that can be said of diem k, they 
seldom,^ when grown to man*s efttate; 
keep tlie promise of their lioyhqod-jj but 
that is a fault to come—a fault that uifty 
not come, and ought not to be anjtidf 
pated.. It is astonishing how scnsilde 
they are to notice; from their betters, cp: 
those whom they think such. ' I do mot 
speak of hioneyov gifts or praise,, (n?s the 
more coarse and common ^ briberies'^ 
riiey are xnoxUdcUcate courtiers word, 
a nod, af smik, or the mere falling of 
them br thdr' names,' is enoughs to, on«- 
sure their hearts and. their scirvic^a. 
Half a doKii of them, poor urdllns> klVe 
ruii away ROW to-bring chairs from 
their several homes. > ^ Thank youi, . Joe 
Kirby !—ydn are always ffrslh-^yesii that 
is just tho pkce. I idiall seecveiy? thing; 
there. ^ Have you been inf yet; Joe?*— 
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No, ma'am! I go in next.'—Ah, I 
am glad of that—and now's the time. 
Ileally that waa^a pretty ball of Jem 
Euaden's l—I waij sure it would go to 
the Wicket. Run, Joel They arc waiting 
for you/ There was Binall need to bid 
Joe Kirby malic haste; I think he is, 
next to a racoliorse, or a greyhound, or 
a deer, the fastest ereatnre that runs— 
the most completely alert and active. 
Joe is mine especial friend, and leader of 
the ^ tender juveniles/ as William Grey 
is of the adults. In both cases this post 
of honor was gained by merit, even more 
remarkably so in Joe's than in William^ 
case; for Joe is a less boy than many of 
his companions, (some of whom are fif- 
teeners and sixteeners, quite as tall and 
nearly as old as Tom Coper) and a poorer 
than all, as may bo conjectured from 
the lamentable state of that patched 
round frock, and tlie ragged condition of 
those iinpatcliod sIuk's, whicli would cn-* 
cumber, if any thing could, the light feet 
that wear tlnnn. But why should I la¬ 
ment tlie poverty that never troubles 
him ? Joe is the merriest and happiest 
boy that ever liveil twelve years in this 
wicked world. Care cunnot come near 
him. lie hath a peiqietual smile on liis 
round ruddy face, and a laugh in his 
hazel eye that drives the witch away. 
He works at yonder farm on the top of 
the hill, wlnn’e he is in such repute for 
intelligctice and good-humor, that he has 
the honor of performing all the errands of 
the house, of helping the maid, and the 
mistress, and the master, in addition to 
his own stated office of carter's boy. 
Hierehe works hard from five till seven, 
and then he comes here to work still 
harder under the name of play—batting:, 
bowling, and fielding, as if for life, fill¬ 
ing the place of four boys; being, at a 
pinch, a whole eleven. The late JVlf. 
Knyvett, the king's orgunist, who used 
in his own person to sing twenty parts 
at once of the Ilaiklujah chorus, so that 
you wobld hWo thought liD had a nest of 
ni^Mngateftin his throat, was but a type 
ofJoe Kilby- Thereisasortof ubiquity 
thinks'liothi^ of being 
In twfilpkieea^^at oiiecyand: for pitching 
ball <>Vi)iiam Xhicr ktoself isi to 

hitnir dt juiosT straight to.the xhork like a 
bull^ii «if tli0(^ fijiAfi 

^fght Mt'dlxfaen.'j.^th) ind[Kisiye,'.anil an 
wollent4«iei?fiteniakcsv fNjewrtlielei^, 
in the t ^slkiidexed' ktates there will=Ite 
]^UTAb}crSy antlu^w^A have tisin oppMirio^ 
here hi^the^sbapo of'tKcoT 


Jem Eiisden is a stunted lad of thir¬ 
teen or thereabout, lean, small, and 
short, yet strong and active. His face is 
of an extraordinary ugliness, colorless, 
withered, hagard, with a look of extreme 
age, much increased by hair so light that 
it might rather pass for white than 
flaxen. He is constantly arrayed in the 
blue cap and old-fariiioned coat, the cos-* 
tume of an endowed school to which he 
belongs; where he sits still all day, and 
rushes into the field at night, fresh, un- 
tireil, and ripe for action, to scold, and 
brawl, and storm, and bluster. He hates 
Joe Kirby, whose iiiimoveablo good-hu¬ 
mor, broad smiles, and knowing nods, 
must certainly be very provoking to so 
fierce and turbulent a spirit; and he lias 
himself (being, except by rare accident, 
no great i>laycr) the preposterous ambi¬ 
tion of wishing to be manager of the 
sports. In short, he is a demagogue iu 
embryo, with every quality necessary to 
a splendid success in that vocation,—a 
strong voice, a fluent utterance, an in¬ 
cessant iteration, and a frontless iqjpu- 
dcnce. He is a great scholar* too, to 
use the country phrase; his ‘ piece/ as 
our village schoolmaster terms a fine 
sheet of flourisliing writing, something 
between a valentine and a sampler, en¬ 
closed within a border of little colored 
prints—his last, I remember, was en¬ 
circled by an engraved history of Moses, 
beginning at the finding in the bull- 
rushes, with Pharaoh's daughter, dressed 
in a rose-colored gown and blue feathers 
—^his piece is not only the admiration 
of the school but of the parish, and is 
sent triumphantly arotuid from house to 
house at Cnristmas, to extort halfpouee 
and sixpences from all encoura^ers of 
learning —Montem in miniature. The 
Mosaic history was so successful, that 
the produce enabled Jem to purchase a 
bat and ball, -tvhich, besides adding to 
his natural arrogance (for tlieJittle pe¬ 
dant • actually began to mutter; against 
being oclipsed by a dunce, and went so 
for as to GballengO Joe Kirby to a trial 
in Practice or the Rule of Three), gave 
him, when compared with the, general 
poverty^ a most unnatural preponderance 
iu the cricket state. Ho had the ways 
and means in liis hands—Cfor, alas.! 
the hard winter had, made sad havoc 
among the bats, and the. h^t hall was a 
Imd pne)-»-he had the ways and means, 
eouhl withhold tlie, supplies,, and his 
party was banning to . wax stremg, 
when Joe received a ^sent of two bats 
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He still quarrefs and brawTs, ds it ho hacl round tile '^Wi4t6i‘‘ \if*paJs^ 
a faction to back hiin, ami thinkb no- Mri iVWfend nos 

thing of contending with both suits, the strdghtlbfetereu^.' * jflow ^5»nii^*(!nd chin- 
ini| and the outs, sf cure of out-talking fortitblfc that Cotbigft locks'!" JfV Hattie 
the wjiolo fitld. lie has been squabbling yitrd aU mivb*'wltlt'Iftc cow, iild'the 
these tqd minutes, and js ju>t marching mate, and tWVtfltaltllo^it’aAlargc* the 
off now with his own bat (Im has ncvci wiarc^ and tnfe'J’ot^g fold, iryTt^e 
deigned to use one of Joe's) m ])]^hand yard-dcig^ affl’TO rati Fi^hcvd^hi *\^ith 
H^at an ill-conditioned bobgolilin it hay-^ck, and ^Hcfti-rtCk, And heftn- 
isf And yet thtic is jscamtiling bold stack, and backed by the long garden, 
and sturdy about him too, 1 should the spacious drying-ground, the fine or- 
miss Jcxn tiusden, chard, and that large tiald quartered into 

Ah, there is another deserter from th? foui different crops. How comfoi table 
party! my friend the little hussar—Ido this cotta^ Iboks, 4nd how well the 
not know his name, and call him after owners earn thtsr^cOiwftn*ts! Thry are 
cap and jacket. He is a very re- the mobt prp^erous pair in Uic pausU— 
raarkaole person, about the age of eight j>he ^ laundress With twenty tnnt^a moie 
yw5^ the youngest piece of giavity apu work tjian she can do, uuw\aJed m 
dignity I ever encountered; short, and flounces and sniTt-iriJls, and avifh* dejii- 
squarc, and upright, and slow, with a cacies of the ciaft; lie, partly a-fannp, 
flne bronzed flat visage, resembling those partly a farmer's inau, tilting h'** 
convcrtihlc signs the Broad-Face and the ground, and then tulpig pthfr pujpteS; 
Saraceu’^s Head, which, hdppcmng to be —afj^dmg f proof, even, nq this p^lin- 


next-door neighbours ip the town of B., 
I never know apart, resembling, indeed, 
anv face that is c^cn-cyed and imlno^c- 
able—the very sign of a boy ! lie stalks 


ingage, tvhen the cucupw»Uinqcs pi so 
many worthy m^^nbers ^of the coqmfi- 
nity seem to nave ‘ an a^acrity,lfi 




that it is iiossibh; to amend byt *'>h(wr 


about with his hands in hi? breeches industry. He, who wg? born^th^wwk- 
podmty like a piece qf machinery; sits house, and Incd up a, paush hqy, lias 
leisurely down when he ought to field, now, by mere manual labor, rigtn to jd^* 
andnever gets farther ip batting than to rank of a land-owner, pays rates W 
atop the hall^ is the only voiem nevor ta^s, grumblcib at the jtuuPSy ami is 
beard in the mPCe ; X doubt,indeed, if he called master Welks,—ttUc |titlc n^xt to 
have opc,^ which may be partly the rca- mislier—that bj which 64i2^PC<^rp waj 
soi^ of a circumstance that | record tp his called:—what woiihl r 

bmioiu his fidelity to Jem Eusilcn, to His wife, besides b(dJJgthqpgatlgqpd|e^^ 
whom he has adhere A through cvot in the county^ is ^ag 
chattgeoffoituncwithatcnacityproceed- There stapdp^gbl. 
ipg perhaps from an instinctive consci- upw^a^ftf to-nijjrroy#^ 


goguqpossesses, ipid w cberiahed by U^n ilJcir ^ich J 
acoQrdmg^- Jem quarrels for hh»> 

5®®*^ fiw ppb?? for him ; and hlit Wownj^ . 

forjfo^ K»b, a mvOTfiWp^geoa-hnpor, 



set a long timeo ^ Only^ whf(t % 
geouB coloring has spread itself over t., 
parting masses of clonds in the wesi,- 






Pe seems tremulous. 
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tbci ex^tremityf.pf A^caf of grass; the 
others arc deeper m the hedge^in som^ 
green ceH on mich their light falls with 
emcraldO^txe, I hope my friends 
the, crioVet^s .will not come this way 
home^, t ,lir0uld not have the pretty 
creatures removed r&r more than I care 
to say, andin this matter I wouhl hardly 
trust even Joe, Kirby-—boys so love to 
stick them in their <hat8. But this lane 
is quite deserted* It is only a road from 
field to fieldii No one cornea here at this 
hour. They are quite safe; and I shall 
walk here . to-morrow and visit them 
again. And now, good-night! beautiful 
insects, lamps of me fairies, good-night! 

M. 


rro TAY on kot to pay. 

^ Base is the knave that, pays.* 

An£ieid Futot in Henry 1V» 

Si^CB ^'onc man’s meat is another 
man’s poison,* surely there is no answer¬ 
ing for Taste ; yet mudi has b^n said 
and Written, in order to define it, and 
lay down rules for its modification. It 
seems to me that its best definition is 
contained in the maxim, ' every one to 
his lifeijiff,* which was elegantly and im¬ 
pressively inculcated by the old woman 
when she kissed her com. It is said by 
travelers f who see strange things) that 
the Welshmen are fond of feeks,— 
that the Scotch (oh, the epicures!) dote 
on oatmeal,—and that the Irish like 
nothing so well as a broken head! Again, 
I have neard it whispered that the ald¬ 
ermen of the city of London are partial 
to turtle ! Does not all this prove the 
truth of my original position, mat there 
is no answering for taste ? 

I am myself a man of very moderate 
appetites; yet even I have my taste. 
The reader will probably be surprised 
to learn that I do not covet from the 
Greenlander his train-oil^no, although 
he has a night of nine-months’ duration 
to revel over the delicious bevera^. I 
niust ^also add, however incrc<lible it 
mav appear, that my cheek does not turn 
yellowv^ith envy, whenl think of an 
Esquimau^ devouring a delicious bit 
of stinking fish his black teeth; 
nor do 1 grudge the savages of New 
Zealand the finest haunch that was ever 
cut from' a prisan^ of w^r. Place be¬ 
fore me h chicken (I ^not care whether 
it be boiled or roasted), and some aspa¬ 
ragus ; or a quarts of house-lamb and 
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a dish of mcc young green peas: and I 
foel myself perfectly happy, although 
deprived of all the delicacies which I 
have been enumerating. Let me even 
have a tender rump-steak and a bottle 
of old port, and rameirs Hei^t may 
enjoy to bimsell^ not only 'hisfood, the 
fruits,^ but also 'his drink, the silver 
well/ This it is to have one’s desires 
duly regulated, and held in proper sub¬ 
jection to the dictates of reason, which I 
flatter myself mine are. At the same 
time, what I have been saying proves 
most clearly that there is no answering 
for taste, 

Ulysses is described m one qui vetu^ 
lam prostvlit immortalitaH ; that is, one 
who preferred an old woman to immor¬ 
tality. Now Ulysses was a prince, to 
be sure, and I am only a subject; but 1 
have no hesitation to State that 1 do not 
prefer an old woman to a young one—to 
say nothing at all at present about im¬ 
mortality. Such is my taste in this mat¬ 
ter ; but, as I said before, tastes differ, 
and, in short, there is no answering for 
taste. 

In truth I am (and it would be idle 
to seek to conceal the fact) a fellow of 
very peculiar notions. I sit in the in¬ 
side, and my servant on the outside of 
my carriage. 1 usually dine before sup¬ 
per-time. Not feeling that it is a very 
disgraceful circumstance to be an En¬ 
glishman, I am not over-careful to take 
measures to keep people in ignorance of 
the fact: 1 therefore do not sport mus- 
tachios. 1 still use buttons; for, as I 
have never eaten frogs in compliance 
with the taste of the French, I am not^ 
inclined to wear them in deference to* 
German partialities. This, at least, is 
what my taste induces me to do; but a 
stroll in Bond-street or Fall-Mail con¬ 
vinces me that there is no answering for 
taste. 

Regardless of the sneers which my 
Gothic ideas may excite, 1 candidly con¬ 
fess, that in my estimation Mr. Young, 
as an actor, is equal to any horse m 
Davis' stud; and that Mr. Kean, in 
spite of his stature, is almost as interest¬ 
ing as that half-reasoning animal, an 
elephant. I do think that Liston is quite 
as comical a dog as Carlo, and that Ma¬ 
thews is nearly as amusing as a drome¬ 
dary. But the managers will be shocked 
at my taste;—and I cannot but marvel 
at theirs:—so here wc have another 
proof that—there is no answering for 
taste. 

3 T 
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But a truce to all this beating about 
the bush, and d nos mouions, as llabe> 
lais has it. Some t;uen (1 do not say that 
the vice is very prevalent) arc strangely 
partial to strict accounts—pay as they 
go—owe no one any thing—and have 
ever in their mouths that vulgar, inc- 
chanicalj contemptible maxim—^ Short 
reckonings make lonff friends* —^a maxim, 
as I shall show> as false as it is absurd, 
and the cause of certain obscurity, neg¬ 
lect, and indifference. But in one or 
other of these classes we must absolutely 
range ourselves: there seems to be no 
medium— ive must either pup or not pap* 
Mankind in general, therefore, and 
young men in particular, are called upon 
to make their choice, and, as it is one 
of much importance, due deliberation 
should be used before deciding. Let us 
consider the matter a little. 

A^propos! Here comes one^ who fur¬ 
nishes a case in point. Poor Honestus 
never leaves his door in tlie morning, 
without giving a glance to the sky, to 
determine on the propriety of taking his 
umbrella; for even a silk hat, though 
better able to resist the wet than one of 
beaver, is not improved in condition by a 
shower of rain. Ills coat is neat enough 
—but thch, would you believe it, it is 
two inches too long and the collar two 
inches too short, by which we know its 
date.^ 1 le cntera a coffee-house, a nd it is 
at once to be seen, in the countenances 
and manners of the waiters, that he has 
the misfortune to pap* He is left to seek 
out a box for himself; he must wait for 
the newspaper till it be disengaged; and 
when be leaves the room, it is with a 
bow to the regular visitors, which they 
scarcely deign to return. All this neg¬ 
lect cpines of paying. 

But ah! who now enters? It is the 
gay and graceful Beaumont. A general 
stir of satisfaction is visible. Tlie bar¬ 
maid puts on her sweetest smile; John 
runs and dusts a seat; the old gentle* 
men in spectacles take them off their 
noses to welcome with nods the new vi¬ 
sitor'. Beaumont advance^winks at 
the bar-maid—^says, ^ well. Jack/ to the 
waiter^ and has the newest political anec¬ 
dote for the i;ddgentlemen. Wopld ^'au* 
mont put to all this trouble, if 

he intended topay ? He calls for a glass 
of iBoda water,'and when it comes returns 
itfbr anotheri h^use it He just 
throws his eye eVer half a* dozen news¬ 
papers ; he mtetruf ts all the readers by 
hummfag the last new sdhg-^btit, ie- 
eelh’cting himself, begs their pardon in 


the politest manner, and then whistks 
for the mistress’s lap-dog to assist him 
with his sandwich. In short, he is the 
most agreeable creature on earth, fcsud- 
denly remembering an appointment to 
settle a bet, he rushes out, exclaiming— 
'past two, by Jupiter!*—knocks down a 
table, breaks a glass, and laughs at the 
bustle, in which he. is joined by all; and 
they say the civilest things of him in his 
absence. Thus fares it with him who 
docs not pay. 

A reader may be inclined to exclaim— 
' If merely not to pay be to render one’s 
self agreeable, who neetl -want the re¬ 
commendation ?’ But he mistakes the 
case; for it requires a happy genius to 
excel in this way. A certain manner, a 
prepossessing appearance, a perfect ease, 
and an undisturbed confidence, are only 
some of the requisites necessary for him 
wdio does not pay. Thus tradesmen have 
a custom of sending in their hills at the 
end of the year-:—it is ridiculous enough 
certainly, and to pay them is only to en¬ 
courage such impertinence; but, to pre¬ 
vent unpleasant consequences, they must 
be received seeandum artem. ' Ah, 
Thomson, my good fellow!—I was 
thinking of you yesterday—and should 
have sent for you, if you had not called 
—let*s sec, what’s the damage? Oh, 

J rou unconscionable dog! well, neveithc- 
css, I' suppose you must be paid;—by 
the bye, 1 mean to look in again soon on 
that sweet little boy of yours, with whom 
1 had a game at romps the other day, 
and then we shall see wha t can be done 
for yon. How’s Mrs. ’riiemscn ?—liow's 
the baby?—-Beautiful child! (Jood 
morning, Thomson—I’m off* to he the 
happiest rascal in Christendom—*an angel 
ppects me—five thousand a year—hut, 
if you betray the secret, never, never 
hope to see me again in the whole course 
of your life.’ - ' 

la there any one who doubts the pro¬ 
priety of hot paying ? Let him consider 
that these tradcsihth are rightly served. 
Go With ‘money iti vt>ur hurnh^ ahd you 
are seated'wifii dolciness,^ and^thley diow 
you old ^tterns r ’ but in ^ proportion to 
theirdiffidulty' in gt'liting ^Vdur^moii'ey, 
tttiiy'beyoUr difficultytheir 
goodsi A i^entleinan, 
beenknm^ to.pay, has dier|y(h^t '0f^ivery 
thing shown to him W»e'' shop^peppte 
ctuarrdi fbr his — 

how gbneroos L ^ Yon kre 
towiake present's todhet)»iOt¥te<^J^yoar 
hekttj and'what pleasufo WO Jnot ? i^l 

when wc give where wc love ! True it is. 
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1 To'pay or 

t^at there is no answering for taste, but 
niy choiee is made: I have enlisted 
among those who do not pay ; and, for 
this reason, I am celebrated for my 
equipage, for my house, for my enter¬ 
tainments, and my fortune! 

Kut independently of all this respect, 
arising from noii-p:iyincnt, or ovvr-hok^ 
fRff, instead of hoLinic tradesmen's 
bills, think what a delight it is to be al¬ 
ways in people's thoughts, and to be never 
seen or passed in the street without the 
most marked notice and attention! AVhat 
can the most unbounded wealth do more 
for a man ? ^ The fresht*st flowers,' says 
a lord of St. Denis, -* the most verdant 
meadows, the most beautiful gardens, 
and the most cultivated fields, lose their 
various charms at the approach of night. 
The first dawn of the sun restores them 
to their former splendor. The most ho¬ 
norable birth, the most eminent merit, 
and the most useful virtues, strike not 
the eye, nor attract the attention of the 
world, till fortune brings those qualities 
to light by her fostering rays, and every 
spectator is dazzled on a sudden with 
their effulgence.' Now, not to pay, or 
ticking, is this ‘ ihtirn of the is 

* FortuneJ Indeed, it is the way to get 
rich ; for, as the wise ones say, ‘ a penny 
saved is a penny got *—so ^fortunes are 
saved, not got *—and what is not paying, 
but saving ? J recollect an observation 
once made by one of the first men of the 
age on the late Mr. Sheridan—-amongst 
our tribe, 

S'mprr honoif^ uoinniguc tumVi lundesgnc ma^ 

7ichu'ti — 

For ever hoiioi M be thy name and pr‘ti-.e,— 

who held with Pisfid ,—* Base the knave 
that pays /’—It >vas said that he was poor; 
my friend denied it—* 1 have knov/n 
him,* he observed, * these thirty years, 
during which tliiu he has received a 
great deal of money, and, as 1 nev.T 
knew liim pay any licdy, he he 

rich* AVliat his father’s advice was to 
him, I cannot pretend to say ; but it was 
probably that excellent counsel, which a 
dying parent once gave to his heir,— 

* Son,' said he, * I have nothing to leave 
you, but ray advice, whic]i,iif you follow 
it undeviatingly, will make you more 
wealthy than any \e*^ti.zy-^Abvays hor^ 
row, never fendy never pay J* 

Gaining, so jiernicious to others, is to 
me innoxiotis.- I am superior to fortune 
‘—and only read what the sages of anti¬ 
quity say of such a man!—like the Ita- 


fiot Ij pay. 

lian when unfortunate at play, I ex¬ 
claim, * O Furtuna tr adit rive ! tu mi 
pot hen far perdere, wi pa gar no — i. e. 
Fortune, thou traitress, it is true thou 
canst make me lose, but thou canst not 
make me pay! As tins is the road to 
riches, so docs it entitle a man to the 
character of wisdom ; or whence could 
arise the saying—* Fonh and their money 
are soon parted V But tlris is rot all; 
for it is tlie cause of long life, making a 
man, in short, * healthy and wealthy and 
wise.' I’hat it tends to prolong exist¬ 
ence may be concluded from the evil ef¬ 
fects of the contrary practice. Rabelais 
tells us of a man wlio died of paging an 
old deht,v9\\\ch melancholy event seems 
to have produced so lasting an impres¬ 
sion on the world, that it is wonderful 
liow cautions some men are in that par¬ 
ticular. Many perhaps would as soon 
pay the debt of nature as an old debt, 
and indeed give a pointed preference to 
the discharge of the former. The statute, 
enacting that time may he pleadetl in bar 
of actions for debts, was probably enacted 
with a view to the longevity of debtors, 
and to secure them from the perils of rash 
payments. 

'J'hus freed from the annoyance of 
keeping accounts, especially the settling 
of them, which occasions so much bick¬ 
ering and bad blood, I may in a great 
measure be considered as the practical 
philosopher, described by the . secretary 
of Christina of Sweden, in a little piece 
entitled 

* f,i' Sug-' du Monde, 

he sags e’cu^e tout; s’evpliipie en peu deniots; 
11 iut?rrogc, et repond li propos; 

Plait toiijours, sa’ns penser A plaire ; 

Dans scs nioiudrcs dUcours matqiic son jaje- 
ment; 

Kt s:ait au juste le moment, 

Qii’il doit ouparlcr ou setaire. 

Devant un plus sage que lui 
Ilaremcnt il ouvre la bouclu*. 

11 ii’est point curieux des afTuires d’autpii; 

Ft ce qui le regarde eat tout ce quile tcttchc. 
Jamais a s’affltgcr il nVst ingenieux. 

II s^accommode aux temps, aux personr.es, 
aux lieiixj; 

Ne s*alarme Jamais d’one chose iuccrtalne. 

Tl va ptaf sa prudence au-devnnt du danger, 

Et soufTresans chagrin, sans murmurc^ et sans 
peine, 

Ce qu*il ne peut ni rorapre ni changer. 

lie repos dc I’csprit esttout ce qu’il souhalte; 

Et s*il n'a pas beaucoup de hien, 

Du peu qu*il a son &me est sati^faite, 

Et tout ce qu’il n’a pas, U le compte peur ricL.^ 
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[ h|s ^pe^hi 
iofcfichH; 


To all the wite.imui Hb eai^ ' 

His toswevs^^iorti precise^'and dour; 
His questions ft so well the ^ 
They rise with unafieetsd grm j 
So prud^tis his whs^diacourse, 

And so replete wkb ni^vie,force. 

Fnused for hissil^cf an^ ~ ‘ 

He w^rlM thp.pi^ Jjpiljifi 
Silent, vhcnip’er s ^jehter eage 
Attiinpfa the audh^CS to ^gagd}' 
Indpstdo'Os m his'own'aftms, ' ' , ' 

To ■ bih6r4 Ukvas their'proper catesJ 
Wtthtoodiudi wit^forhelthiSlAiiinB' 

(With t^luntaiy grieft sad pains^ 

. £U<v|ft deatteiityedibcBoee r’-h ; 

< t BsGhcfasDge of potions, tusesyiuidplat^ 
Steady, he iheeisliii* appeetdbir^ i&)6,. 
Ye|luedless>Qf tn^t4nwoe?- 
Theips, f^TO wWfh , 

‘{le b^t$ without one dotard 8^h I 
' htq>pin^ itpqse, 

tl^ich;mm a carSiess bosom flows. 
Should fb^utiefbown* die caA*t ptevent 
The hutebls blesdtij^ of content: 

To what he has his rlew^js confin'd ; 

AH ebeto hiin Is diaff and wind. > 

Tliia it is to he a practical phildsophor, 
hud to enjoy the high and glorious, but 


but a, bouse rent^^peo^ and^ .exempt jffom 
pamliiabiateh and i^sDSBedtaxea rf • s And 
what^hi ifhe' iiauie<6f 9wonder>liasi ihtQ |do 
admit ^that lhave is 
a cbaiiee of ihiaidbangeito£(frosiflence> 
tlua Htfele ^ local itsaietyjr'bplAi ^^variety 
ia charmi2i^-i-*4indvif potr^so, .fhe/bap- 
piness of man doea i^>heiiis^.ii>^the 
lodal^uf hta aituatidli jL^and whic^.best 
provides forihidi an ooeBaony'the4iYhple» 
ton,who pays;^«tad4j^6e8i».«aKYl'W 
a penny jnf njW pKK^et^or.Ihe, has 
providently nbatainod ham: lan^ Tteak, 
impkidonetcondiict, jond^goOs tapnaon 
with' afbll purse pitThaiiOTiiiOr isr a£aol, 
according to 'Homer;' t foe i ho lma< only 
looked to the preseiit';'?whi]o> the latter 
is o wisefand' pmdeni man^ /who^'Jike 
Jams, ’ lookS'i ^ J? Hut -you 

wish'bitn to pay> ahd now .youi think the 
time is cdiue. You are. right-r-die . i^ays 
all*-^btv howaeiver, with his money, bit 
l^meansof his^y worthy, humane, and 
considerate'ftiends, tbo .onnmifisioners 
under the insolvent act, who, as .gentle* 
men and scholars,, feel keenly for a tnau 
calm hnd'undistu rbed feelings of inde* of his genius, and quickly set him free, 
pendencel again to follow > « 

I hay« warqe^ patience, M I triU * where Plctaore beckons, or where Fancy 
Jttst notice that'flat. Stale, and leads * 

n»^ • Be Just, before pu are and I may add, 

..Mr.^ia I vn Cii..au., » temisTM..,- 

tbiafi mis ?—* Wliat, stifle all the noble 


and Impulses of the.heart, ra¬ 
ther l^aln leave a butcher's bill tmpaid.* 
—'Ay- but the butcher's bill should 
be 


TRAVBta IN THR .TAaBN^AlSnd, A>EI> 
IN VARIOUS ?A&tS Ah»Sa IN 

16 ^, dre.' i ' .(.-'.i-i' M; 

by It^ 'Bakewelly Psq, S V61s."8¥0i 4{^^» 
. TpEBE are many to.uijfjit§ wV i^av^ 

^ T. y 1.*^- _ -«Lit ^^.1'■ 


ypii say, 'and it is wrong not 
to'mvo him histnoney.*—' Agre^—for 

th^sake of argum^t—It is>|rong---it - . i- ' ii ' ■ 

ihaybes’sin-^hdwbanhenf ^Isthere such rapidly, 
wMriki^ch^yr 'ChWty; you Westing,to, 
khp^, dr'ought'to kttbiw',''’Averetn a ' ''i't;'** -';r ■ 

mnlti^e'qf sins^—and’there U ^ 

of M tda^r. R^l^, r^ sham^for^oslw^fe tei^t^ 

jjeoj^, aa they are called;kre ao ftken^p chbiefe of hisi-t^ thSiNfftn^bs wbiftiffeeiSia' 
wiOi >|llSir.'piudeiice, and justice and th^it flO-fSiW wfflt vni^,mwr 

morality, thi^ they utterly forg^ their to ap^ ftus dlr^pnil|(in^ df«prtmnitr Ifttai 
reliffipni ' 'Tills poiht I havoargUedfoi^ wh^dr TliiaiuuoOiiSdrasjfs^^ 
the \ ^ 

whatevsi^ id it mjrself; for I 

my^rgeuftosi^antmeiv withnS^ j^uainlMM, Utinm make m 

or ocfwili'bitt'ai^hssrve.tbe. Utntoas 
impailiahty towards bothI m 
' But writs, setsdm^ judgements, ra26S%i 
eutions^gsoL^r' T^at> axo) joUrB i 

—^have you « hOart no>blgger b ** 
ptolnP—>anil daalmg.wsBi tkYwavds^ 


ot^flfe 4 (mf 


upth babies afhud uftbetngifiut the tfOfr^nihU^faeddi^tf^QBimmmwii natk». 
doKtf aaoU wlwt is a ga^ ^rtvAqixfmspf^bfidi^ jii Mm 
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profidcuto^^a^ir^gidar oomo^ <rf ii^uky; 
Thdr docdQni[ti6ai3d'd£soripdeii8tar6 eon** 
sc<|it^Atly iiDiyetfeot and .^bsslyitv* 
a^ciWfttM> 'Aiw ikrrifL tb itiialeaiL raCUei; 
tliait*dnfo¥in;«thexeadler.., h€mVer> 
dbea not appear 4D*be tbiD'caBe jffhh Mr. 
Bagwell, ,«whi[i>jpiliicteded jeiflurely in 
his^perc^natiotu/ and^regided a con$i« 
dmbfe' iiYnb ^m the-Alpinr territories 
whioh he'^rofesses to deieribe. . 

^ The liftt part of^ hb foreign- residenee 
wafe anfiong the. Savoyards^ of wbose ge¬ 
neral character^fae entjertaitis a favorable 


opIniQiK ’ Thoy are. courteous in dicir 
maimers, decoiioua in their behavioori 
observant of tbe' laum of mcncality, dill* 
gent and industrious* 

'They are'more fetdigious (he says) 
than their neighbours tlie French ; and, 
if a catholic wkhed to show his rdigiou 
under its most attractive form, be should 
lead us to the remote villages of Savoy* 
The or parish priestB> have a house 
and garden, and from seventy to ajmn-* 
dred Naxmleons per annum, which is paid 
by the government out of taxes raisecl for 
the purpose, tithes having been aboUshed 
since the French revolution. As the 
priests have no families, this income is 
sufficient to provide them with all the 
comforts of life. They are seldom trans* 
latcd or removed from one parish to 
another, and have no temptation to be 
cringing to the great, and hunting after 
preferment; but being once fixed in the 
cure, where they expect to spend the 
remainder of their days; they generally 
devote themselves to the instruction and 
edification* of , their flocks, pr to visitipg 
the sick, and offering vice and consola¬ 
tion to tlie k^cted.' Oh many of their 
couhtopan'c^,'bj^fievPleiicC and simplicity 
of chara^er wi^re atrohgl 3 r marked; and 
the jConyeTsatioA 1 had with some of the 
8ayo^4 to cohfirip the 

faiVQsab]e>o{unioXi^ of them. 

Their .infliAencoand^uth^ty are^ how* 
very great.. Tt is^necessary to ob*< 
tahki pcvmiesiPD pf 4e 

betoiwaifiaV^id'caluhavea little dance^ 
hohsex-tfnil; in nwiiy 

Ak"'V oV-Kk *' \ j' „r 

ment ywetyT to so 

simplfinpenj^psiUie SMvpyards: these 
Aiwi tend toxiviluc them pud 
soften thdFmainiemt-pethaps diere may 
not be mudt ieligipiis ftieliii£}eonn«^tea 


with Bueh obs^v^nocs, but thb^may be 
said of ecremoniali womhip^of all kinds, 
in every age And ooMirt^ 

' Between tbetphocesstons of the/Zte de 
iJieu, as Pbeervw at Paria'And in the 
valleys of Ss^bV, there is an amazing 
differefice, fpreatly fn of the hitter. 
We had an opportunity of seeing the 
ceremony at Puing and falloires in 
1821, and the following ve^ at Paris. 
The brapphes of trees and garlands of 
flowers that overhang or adorn the path 
along which the procession was to pass 
at Duing, seemed a more appremriate 
tribute of respect to the supposed pre¬ 
sence of the Deity, than the (^bclin ta¬ 
pestry at Paris, on which were wrought 
the loves of Mars and Venus, with battles 
and sieges, and scenes from the history 
of the French court, with figures off men 
in bag-wigs, and women in hoop-petti¬ 
coats, in every variety of fantastic atti¬ 
tude. This tapestry was extended in 
frames on each side of the road from the 
Tuileries to the church of St. Gennain. 

^ But it is not from their public 
procession^ tliat we can judge of tlic 
religious feelings of the Savoyards.— 
The churches here, as in other ca¬ 
tholic countries, are left open for pri¬ 
vate worship. The Savoyard, before 
going to his labour, generally visits the 
church, if it be near, to offer up bis ori¬ 
sons. Often, when I have entered one 
of these retired churches, cither from 
curiosity or to rest myself after a walk, 
and supposed 1 was alone, as my eyes 
became accustomed to the gloqm, I have 
discovered a peasant on his knees,absQrb^ 
in serious meditation or prayer, aft^ 
which he, would rise, cross himsc^, and 
retire. There may be error mi^ed with 
^ese devotional exercises, but they itre 
performed with humility, unobserved by 
human eye, and must at least have ^le 
merit of ainpcrity. 1 was often tempted 
to say,* with Burns— 

Compar'd with this^ how poor Rdig^a's 
prides i ' 

In all the pomp of method and of art. 

When men di^lay to congregations wide 
Bovodq>n*s grace, except the heart i 

^ The Savoyards hero are well made: 
their«features aio frequently handsome 
and rather delicate; haty owing to po« 
verty and bad nourishment, they have a 
sallow complexion and famiidied look* 
As age advances with its infirmitlea, 
the poor become melancholy ert^gecta^ 
and c^ir future prospects in this ‘life 
are tftily gloomy^ sinoe the abolition of 
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the monasteries^ where tlieyv could for¬ 
merly apply for aid. I have seen old 
men and women stap;f];ering under bur¬ 
dens, who seemed paralysed in every 
limb, and searcoly able to drag them¬ 
selves along. By a kind provision of 
nature, however, the number of these 
aged suffi?rers bears but a small proportion 
to that of the young, whom health and 
animal spirits make cheerful for llie pre¬ 
sent, and who suffer little from antici¬ 
pation of the future.' 

In addition to private instruction in 
religion and morality, the priests are 
A'ery assiduous in the duty of catechising 
children after divine service. This prac¬ 
tice is not regulated by any printed form, 
but is conducted at tnc discretion of the 
particular minister. 

^At the conclusion, the priest exa¬ 
mined the children in the catechism 
before the congregation, walking about 
in the mublle of the church all the time, 
and speaking to them in an easy familiar 
manner. His first questicii was, ‘ ^V’^hat 
do we all desire most ?’ One hoy an¬ 
swered, ^ Godanother, ^paradise;' but 
the priest told them it was Ic honheur 
that all men most desire, and that hap¬ 
piness w’as to he obtained by fulfilling 
the will of God; that his will was to he 
learned of the pf iest, as the means, and 
that paradise, or eternal life, was the 
end. To the next question, whether 
there was one God or many ? the reply 
was much the same as in the Nicene 
creed; but he endeavoured to explain 
the doctrine of the two natures of Christ, 
by our having a soul and a body, AVHie- 
ther we suffer mentally or corporeally, 
he said, it was still the same person who 
suffered. He then asked a boy what 
became of the soul when the body was 
buried ? ' does it go hack to the house 
pour arranger ses qfffiires (to look after 
its affairs) ?—' No, it goes into limbo, or 
purgatory, to await its doom.' Observing 
a little girl asleep, he cried out, ^ Faii^ 
ckette^ eveillez vous, vovs avCT, toujours 
vn f^and talent pour vous endormir tout 
de suite,* and another time he called to 
a little to reply to a question—* Re^ 

pondez, Paul, car votis (tes un petit 
liomme de grand talent, surtout j)Our 
repondre quand il nest pas necessaire^ 
Among the means of grace he particu¬ 
larly recommended making the sign of 
the cross, as an ocknowlegement of put¬ 
ting themselves immediately under the 
protection of God, One boy, being 
asked when he should make the sign. 


Taroitalsc, S^-c, [[Skpjkmoer, 

replied, in tlie morning and evening ; on 
which the priest told him it was of equal 
iinportahce at all hours: as, when he 
was in a passion, or tempted to commit 
a had action; or when he Lad followed 
his sheep among the rocks, and was in 
danger of falling down a precipice, &c. 
In this manner he also explained various 
moral duties.* 

Among the qualities which Mr. Bakc- 
well attributes to the people of Savoy, 
there is one that is frequently ascribed 
by cynics to the ladies in particular, but 
which he extends to both sexes.—‘At 
four o'clock in the morning, I heard 
much noise and h?»stle in the streets, 
and, on looking out of the window, J 
was surpriswl to see the shops open, and 
tile streets thronged with people, all 
eagerly engaged in talking with their 
neighbours. No cause can be assigned 
for opening the shops at so very early an 
hour, unless it he to enable the inhabit¬ 
ants to discharge a portion of the talking 
Jlnid, which may have accumulated to a 
painful e xcess during the silence of the 
night. The Savoyards are certainly the 
greatest talkers in Europe. Physiologists 
may, perhaps, deny the existence of 
such a Iluid in tlie animal economy, 
though it seems proved ])y experience, 
that speech is not so frequently employed 
to communicate ideas, as to relieve the 
speaker from a certain restless irritation; 
thus we invariably find, that those per¬ 
sons talk the most who have the least to 
say, I have sometimes been utterly 
astonished at hearing the Savoyard pea¬ 
santry keep up an uninterrupted flow of 
words for several hours.’ 

This loquacious spirit is more remark¬ 
ably prevalent at the walnut harvest, 
when the peasants ‘ (?nliven their labor 
with facetious stories, jokes, and noisy 
mirth.' This fruit is the ‘ natural olive 
of the country.' The walnuts are beaten 
off the trees with long poles; the green 
husks are taken off as soon as they begin 
to decay; the nuts are then laid in u 
chamber to dry, where they remain for 
nearly two months, when tlie process of 
making the oil commences. The first 
operation is to crack the nuts, and mal¬ 
lets are used for that purpose. The 
next business is to take out the kernels, 
which are laid on cloths to dry for a 
fortnight, and are then carried to the 
crushing-mill to be ground into a paste; 
this is put into cloths, and pressed for 
the extraction of the oil. The best oil 
is pressed cold; but an inferior sort is 
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extracted by heating the paste. 1 ho 
nuUshella are burned for the asbcp, 
which arc used in washing; but the al¬ 
kali is so caustic, that it^frequently in¬ 
jures the linen, like the^ muriatic acid 
which is used in this country. The 
pasti?, after the operation of pressing, is 
dried in cakes, which, though not very 
palatable, are eaten by the poor. 

The industry of the people is dis¬ 
played to advantage on many other oc¬ 
casions. ^ Almost every article of dress, 
worn by the peasants, is of domestic ma¬ 
nufacture. The Avool of their little 
flocks is dressed and spun by themselves, 
and Avoven by the village Aveaver, Black 
sheep arc very general in Savoy ; and by 
mixing the black and white Avool, a 
sort of greyish brown cloth is pro¬ 
duced, which saves the expense of dye¬ 
ing. The flax is also dressed and spun 
by tluniselves, and woven in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Itinerant Uiilors and shoe¬ 
makers make tl»c clothes and shoes of tlie 
peasantry under their oavii roofs, as Avas 
tlie ease among the farmers in England 
half a century ago, Avhen the tailor was 
the traveling gazette of the village, and 
brought to the good housewives of those 
<!ays all the important histories and anec¬ 
dotes that Avero known concerning the 
king and the queen upon the throne, or 
the vicar and the Aucar's wife of the ad¬ 
joining parish.' 

Being an admirer of the Avonders of 
nature, our author viewed the glaciers 
and other remarkable scenes AAUth an 
eager eye: but we cannot follow him in 
his curious rese arches, or in liis geolo¬ 
gical speculations, though aa'c arc tempted 
to ([uote his account of the Aiguille de 
J-)ru and of the red snow. 

^ 7'he most striking object in the val¬ 
ley of Charaouny, next to the glaciers, 
and far better worth the labor of the 
journey to see than Mont Blanc, is the 
Aiiyniile de Dm, a taper spire of granite, 
which shoots up to the height of eleven 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, 
and is apparently detached from all the 
surrounding mountains. The upper part, 
or spire,irises nearly to a point, in: one 
solid Ishaft, more than four tliousand 
feet: it is utterlydnaccessible; its sides 
arc rounded, and are said to have a polish 
or glazipg like that which is sometimes 
seen on granite rocks exposed to the ac¬ 
tion^eai^^bUt^this^dMcould- not 
diiicmi my jteleeeopei s 11 appeared 

compost'd perpendicular fiates of ‘gwu* 


liiio. It is impossible to view without 
astonishment this isolated pinnacle, 
shooting up into the sky to such an ama¬ 
zing height. I have neither seen norhaA'c 
I heard of any pinnacle of granite in the 
Alps that can be compared Avith it, for 
the elegance of its form, or for the length 
of its shaft. 'I'he GSanf, it is true, is 
nearly tqual to IMont Blanc in height, 
but it does not rise so far above its base 
as the Aiguille de Dru, and, when seen 
at a distance, its form is like a bended 
finger. 

***** 

' It will be recollected, tljat on the re¬ 
turn of captain Boss from Baffin s-Bay, 
much surprise Avas excited by the ac¬ 
count of the red siioav (as it Avas called) 
covering some of the mountains near the 
coast in those high latitudes. It is a 
little remarkable that it should have 
escaped public attention at the time, that 
the same phenomenon occurs every year 
in the Alps. Our guide said that its ap¬ 
pearance Avas like that of minute red 
grains scattered on the snow; they were . 
to he seen in March, and generally tUs- 
appeared about the beginning of June. 
Several persons informed me that they 
had seen this red snow, and, on referring 
to Saiissure, 1 find he has given a very 
full account of it, as occurring in Mont 
Breven, and also on the (ireat 5t. Ber¬ 
nard. The powder or grains penetrate 
turo or three inches into the snoAv, an«l 
are of a very lively red color: it occurs 
chiefly Avhero the snow lies in a conca¬ 
vity ; it is deepest near the centre, and 
very faint upon the borders, as if it had 
been carried down from the edges tOAvards 
the lower parts, by a partial melting of 
the snow. On the return of captain 
lloss, the residue of some of tlie red 
snoAV from Baffins-Bay, after the water 
was evaporated, was examined, and the 
substance was said to be oily, and the 
product of some vegetable. But per¬ 
haps it may appear as probable, that this 
powder is deposited by some species of 
fly. Mont Breven, where the red snow 
occurs most abundantly, is on the sunny 
side of the valley of Chamouny. The 
oil extracted from it has the smell of 
wax.* 

^Ir. Bakewell expatiates on the in¬ 
stitutions, politics, religious varieties, 
and prevailing customs, of the people of 
Cieneva; but there is little novelty in this 
part of his work. He is evidently fond of 
^eir character and maniurs; and it is 
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equal] y evident that he has a strotig prcdi>o while he mingles scientific remarks wi th 
lection for liberal iK>litics. Uf Berne and naisQcUaneous det^, his political opi- 
some other Swiss cantons he has given nioua are not ehtruded with offensive 
judicious and amusing accounts; and> intemperance*• . ^ 


ALPHONSO AND ISABEL; A DRAMATIC SKEi;CHi 

hy </.«/. Leathwkk* 

Scene —A splendid Villa surrounded by extensive pleasure^*gr<mnds» {Alight) 

Alfhonso enters. 


Aluh, Hail> thou diffusive orb! as chastely pure 
As tnat fair maid, whose image on my hetnrt 
For ever is en^aven. How soft and sweet 
The perfume-daden breeze salutes my face. 

As if it sigh'd my welcome to this spot t 
Sigh on! hiy heart ^vill echo back your sighs. 
There was a time when I need not have crept 
(Like a vile brigand stealing to his prey) 

To range these shady groves, these hallowed scenes. 
Oh yes! the mid-day sun then smil'd upon me; 
Eyes then were there that kindled at my presence ; 
There were kind hearts that bless'd me when afar ; 
And there were arms that dasp’d me when I came. 
Now all are dead, gone from this world of grief. 
Save that dear one in whom my life exists. 

Oh what a theme of bliss is constancy. 

The sweetest crown the brow of love can wear! 
How radiantly it sits on Isabel's! 

How true she is to me!—In vain th^ try 
To lure her from her love—her love for me. 

They fain would deck her in tlie garb of pomp. 
Would bind her in the chains of heartless prufc: 
They shall no longer tempt her faithful heart,— 
They shall not chase the roses from her check. 

1 have this one resource—^it cannot fail: 


I '11 urge her to escape,—to fly with me. 

'Tis near the hour; the inmates arc at rest. 

And sleep sits heavy on the silent world. 

Except on lids where grief and love keep watch. 

I now will glide towards the orid vviiidow ; 
Perchance there is pounhg forth hd* s6ul. 

Her 8]^tless thoughts to Him who bade them live. 
And brin'd them in a breast as spotless too. 

Ah! there it glistens in the pale thoonbeidns I 
No light ^thm illumea the signed \ 

Or throws a sombre, ‘ ' 

On the sweet passioib^^er 
Yet clings around the m^blo' 

As love ul-placed entwines |te1lJ3o),0ti^. ' , ' 

1 '11 wake tne sleeping Hit W ' ' 

The well-known ^ 

When life was sweetj and haimini^ ; 


[[Sings.]] My deaatest, rise! the pale moon aldiiee, : 
And gems the evmng dew, < ^ 
Wb&t round my heart aflSsctioii twines 
' A wreath of love for you* <. 
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‘ ' llseh^ ileaiTtsit,'Wikc tliee froht ‘rest, 

gt4d t^loV^ Alpli(ni5^V^^^ 

And ill! ^hfs bbsom'with'deligl)t. ' ^ 

Come^ shining in thy loveliness^ 

Nor fear an adverse power; 

P^i^on was ever happiness^ 
when felt in moonlight bower. 

Th' angelic spirits^ soaring''high^ 

Where rnclodies eternal roll, 
catch thy dear and balmy sigh. 

And breathe it on my raptur'd soul. 

’ ’ Utrhi is seen. 


My twfi a;:p^h^sa:d—mine cygs again shall view 
The bri|*ht c^lgenc^' of her matchless rfiarnis. 

on yie halcon^^ 

I.sah. Oh, my Al^hon$b| haste thee from this spot. 
Nor dare tio^tempt^^m dr'eadful fate that hangs 
O'er thy uncohsemns head! licave me, ob^ leave me! 
I‘\)r every brake njay teenp witli enmity. 

And every ^lirub imiy shade ap,ambush'd foe, 

I 'ill weary of xny lif'e^ it bath ho charms 
For me. J think I ciouhl^ihis momept ilie, 

>Vithout a single shVhik^ except the jiang 
Of meeting you no iptwre. 

Atpit. ’ , Qh! do not dwell 

II lion such gloomy thoughts. ! Hath any new 
Misfortune now befallen thee? 


Tsah, To-inorrow 

Is the appointed day when duke Montano 
Hopes to conduct me to tlic dreaded altar: 

Jkit never,—nevoV shall he call ino /lisf 
You have my heart—1 will be only thine; 

And rather than submit to such a fiend. 

My oozing blood ^hall stain this spotless robe, 
\Vliilti my last sigh shall murmur forth thy name. 

Alph. Dispel such fears, my lovely Isabel! 

Hope dies but once, and that is when our life 
Dies with it. Oh, let it not die in thee. 

Isab. I thank thee, dear Alphonso f but my dcatli 
Alone can freemiy soul itjom piisery.“ / 
Consider, lovpj, tiip ' 

Didst thou not niark,./o-:7Up?rVio,«;f ' 

^ - ' i.' 

I did; my ^ar roceiyea flie„wQerfraught word,, 

And as adea|i-j5^fj' ■? J ..t . . ■ 

Jlut—fly witt|Li]ig 
Possession oPa’liei 


Oh, d 
On whi 
And recollect 
Her languid 







asecdhrftifb 
Destroy finitely wile not stay. 

Fly to the heart that %elct$jidiw» for thee! 
Fortune may i^fle tnoi^'kitidly^o^i loves* 
And peace and safety may at last be ours. 
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Isab, How gladly would I fly with thee! hut how 
Sliall I escape? or whither shall we go? ' ^ 

My sire (if once atarm'iV) will hetu us in f i 

With troops of armed men, and thou wilt fall 
A hapless sacrifice to love and me. 

Alph. Better to fall than live in agony. ' ‘ 

But do not think I stand unaided here; 

1 have a hand and heart, and I have " 

That nerves with double energy their force. 

A friend too in this mansion I have found, ' 

For Marco is prepar’d to aid my plans 
In any way I wisli ; and, more than all, 

A galley rides within the neighbouring bay. 

Which, when the glowing east hetokeiis morn, 

Will hoist her sails, and cut the hounding waves 
For Albion, Then quick descend, my love. 

And in iny arms regain thy w'onted smiles. 

Isah, How feeble is my mind I one moment since. 

And death 1 eould have dar'd in any shape; 

But now my care-worn heart quails at my thoughts. 

And visions swim before my phrensied eyes I 
I thought I saw the figure of a man 
Jn crouching attitude amid the leaves 
Of yonder citron grove. Oh ! it *.v so,— 

I am not now deceiv’d.—1 see his arm:— 

Yet,—no !—’tis but my ’wilder’d lancy’s dream ;— 

And yet I think 1 saw- 

Alph. My dearest lovo. 

Let not despair o’erwhelm thy mind. 'I'lie brec zo 
But mov’d the citron blooms, and in thine eyes 
’Fhe trees assum’d the aspect of a foe. 

But place thy step without the balustrade. 

And nought but death shall part us more. 

Ixab, The height 

Is fearful. 

Alph. Do not fear; I’ll catch thee, love. 

QIsabet z.¥ o/i the point of dejfcendinjf, when Montano, u hh 
rapier drawn, appears within a feto puces of Aothonso. 

Isah. Beware, Alphonso I the figure, oh, beware 1 

\^Thc duke makes a furious attack i/pun his rival. 

Mont, Take that, thou base intruder! 

Alph, Is it thou ? 

Oh, it doth glad my soul to meet tl»co thus. 

Now, (lemons of revenge I come, guide my sword 
To find his heart; and I will thank ye with 
The recreant blood of his nobility. 

fJThey engage :—in the heat of combat they force each other o// 
the stage, and the clashing of suior,ds is heard at a distance, 

Isah, H(?aven preserve Alphonso f Ha»lc, hpw the swords 
Now clash! Oh God! thou wilt i^t let him. die !— 

Yet louder I Death is in the strife, amVwaiis 
The dreadful blow that yields to bun h preyi 
Ha! a groan—anothier I the cUishiig> ceas'd. . 

Surely that groan was not Alphonso^s^ Hark, 

I hear a footstep. Oh, l^e hves^ Ij^C 
My God, I thank thee! I am blessed indeed 1 

AlphonsO entctu, ' \ ' 

Alph. ’Tis well,—^the prying villain breathes n^p jnorc,— 

Thanks to thy anxious zeal, that did pspy 
The foul assassin ere he struck my form. 
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^ddrms Jo Lover, 

Majrco I have appris'd^ and he hath tjijrown ^ 

The bleediiu? corse beneath yon clun)i> of trees* 
lie now awaits obedient to my call^ 

And free ejpress is ouisi then lose no time, 

But quick descend. The stars are fading fast. 

Before tlie moming^'s light! Haste, haste, my love! 

Z^She descends; they retire up the garden, and gain the station 
occupied by Marco* 

Alph, FarewU, ye scenes where I have drunk the cup 
Of bliss,—and emptied to the very dregs 
The noisome draught of bitterness and grief. 

Oil! it is rapture e’en to think, that when 
The morning beams, instead of festive joy. 

And liappy faces, and a marriage feast, 

There will be clouds on many a darken’d eye; 

And how thy sire will mourn to finil his fricntl 
A lifeless mass I that I have ta’en the bride. 

And <h*ath her destin’d co-mate. I^et us haste 
To gain our liark; and, though I dearly love 
My native soil, wc’il steer our wayward course 
For sea-girt Britain, happy Albion, 

The envied land of love and liberty! 


ADOllKSS TO A l AlTIlLJESS LOVEU ,* 

hy Mary Ho weft* 

’Tis many a day since last wc met. 

And more may be ere we shall meet; 

And sad the cbaiig<? since then—but yet 
The memory of the past is sweet. 

Still, still my lieart shall never bow 
’I’o sue for past delights again. 

Nor let thee knoiv, in secre^^, bow 

’riiiiic alter’d noart has givtii me pain. 

Thou bast not seni a bitter tear, 

I'bou Inist not licard a secret sigh ; 

And scarcely wouldst thou deem that o\r 
My heart was wrung, il’ thou Avert by. 

]’ve proved thee false—T know iliee chang’d- 
I saw thee fly wlicn friends were few ! 

And thou, whom I least deem’d estrang'd, 
Ifeard’st whispers, and believ’d them true. 

I did not soon believe thy breast 
(>o\ild thus forsake an injured one; 

And, ere 1 did, thou hadst express’d 
Scorn cold, as few before had done. 

Oh then!—the fccliug of that hour! 

Tlic cherishW tic ^ rudely broke; 

The one i trusted, thui^ to lower 
And crush me with a parting stroke! 

Fride, burning pride, and hate awhile 
Possess’d my soul, and then I thought 

Of thee, hat with a scornful smile, 

Nor knew the ruin thou liadst wrought. 
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Anecdotes of A Ha, and TooUah Bhi/c. 

Thy fond, kind smile, thy laughing eye, 

Thy converse rich in fav'rite lore. 

The dcrTrencc paid when t was hy. 

The plaudits of me oer and o'er. 

And canst thou then remember these ? 

And canst thou say they were my due? 

And didst thou once so strive to please. 

That what I did thou didst it too? 

Yes, I was then a friend so dear. 

Because I had no cause to claim. 

In hour deserted, dark and drear, 

\Yhat more in friendship was than name. 

Bui when 1 sadly stood alone. 

Aim’d at, and shunn’d like stricken deer; 

How was the alien thought unknown. 

That even thou wouldst shun me here! 

Yes, changeling! thou art false, 1 know. 
And 1 can never pri/^e thee more; 

Yet will my memory ling'ring go 
'Mid ruin’d hopes, anil pleasures o’er. 

Thou dost not know I love to trace 
lleinembrances of friendship flovm ; 

Thou shalt not know that thou hast place 
in bosom injured as mine own. 

1 cannot love thee as thou art ; 

Yet must 1 muse on things gone hy, 

'riicn from the faded vision start. 

And loathe thee for thy perfidy ! 


T.INES ON TUE TLOWER CALLED ‘ FOIIOET ME NOT;' 

Addressed to W. J3, 

There is a flow’r which oft unheeded blows 
Amidst the splendor of the summer's ray; 

And though this simple flow’r no sweets disclose, 

Yet would it tell thee all I wish to say. 

And when we 're parted by the foaming sea. 

And thou art heedless what may be my lot, 

I '11 send that fiow'r a messenger to thee. 

And it shall whisper thus-'—^ Forget me not.' 

Cnan LOTTE. 


ANECDOTES OF ALIA, A MAHRATTA 
PRINCESS, AND OF TOOLSAH BHY£ ; 

Jrorn Sir John Malqohns Memoir of 
Central India* 

From a very minute narrative which 
has been obtained of Alia Bhye’s daily 
occupations, it appears that she rose one 
hour before daybreak to say her morning 
prayers, and perform the customary ce¬ 


remonies. She then heard the sacred 
volumes of her faith read for a fixed 
period, distributed alms, and gave food, 
in person, to a number of Brahmias. 
Her oWn breakfast Was then brought, 
which, was always of vegetable (bet; 
for, altho]%h the rules of ncr tribe did 
not reqime it, she had forsworn animal 
food. • After breakfast she again went 
to praym, and then took a short repose ; 
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after risiii" from wliicli, .arid <irc¥i.ung 
herself, she went about two c/chmk to 
litT Durbar, or court, where ?,be Ufcaally 
remained till six in the evt nini; \ and 
when two or three hours had been de¬ 
voted to religious exercises and a frugal 
repast, Imsiness recommenced about nine 
o'clock, and continued until eleven, at 
which hour slic retired to rest. 

The fond object of her life was to pro¬ 
mote the prosperity of all around her; 
she rejoiced, we are told, when she saw 
hankers, merchants, lanners, and cul¬ 
tivators, rise to atfluence; and, far from 
deeming their increased wealth agi'ound 
of exaction, she considered it a legitimate 
claim to increased favor and protection. 
There would be no end to a minute de¬ 
tail of the measures of her internal |)o- 
licy. It is sufficient to observe, she has 
hci'oine, by general suffrage, the model 
of good government in Malwa. Taiitiah 
Jogh, the present minister of the prince 
ISIulhar Row, is satisfied that lie is at 
once pleasing us, gratifying the family 
with the management of whose affairs 
he is entrusted, and gaining popularity, 
by professing to follow the example of 
this extraordinary female ; and her name 
is considevctl such excel I -nt aatliority, 
lliat an o'ojeclion is never made, when 
luT practice is nb aded as the premlent. 

'liie correspondence of Alia B]»ye ex- 
tcndcil lo the most remote parts of India. 
It was genc'rally carried on through 
Jlrahmins, who were the agents of her 
pious numificenco, which was as unex¬ 
ampled as it was unbounded. She daily 
fed the ]>oor, and on particular festivals 
gave entertainments to the lowest classes. 
During the hot months of the year per¬ 
sons ivcre stationed on tlio roads to sup- 
]dy travellers with water; and at the 
commencement of the cold season she 
gave clothes to great numbers of her de¬ 
pendents, and to infiiin people. Her 
feelings of general humanity were often 
carried to an extraordinary excess. The 
beasts of the field, the birds of die air, 
(ind the fish of the river, shared in her 
compassion; portions of food were al¬ 
lotted tritt^m,<and the. peasant near 
Mhysir used in. hot days to see his yoke 
of tdxen stopped' during, their labor to 
be refretlicd-widi watcar brought by a 
seryant-of Alia Bhye; while fields die 
had purchased wbro covered with flocks 
of birds), diat had .been jusdy, as she 
used to observe, • driven by cultivators 
from dc8tro3riiig the ^in, on which the 
latter dependedToa? their own sustenance. 


Tuohak Bbtjc. CA7 

An cwnt occi^md in the latter years 
of Alia Uayo of too intLTe.sting and af¬ 
flicting, a nature to be pas.^ied over in 
,s)IencL'. She had one daughter, IMuchta, 
wl;o was married, and bad a sou, who, 
after reaching manhood, dU d at Mhysir. 
Twelve nionths afterwards his father 
died, and Muchta declared inimediatoly 
her resolution to burn with the corpse 
of her husband. No efforts (short of 
coercion) that a mother and a sovereign 
could use were untrb'd by the virtuous 
Alia to dissuade her daughter from the 
fatal resolution. She humbled herself 
to the dust before her, and entreated 
her, as she revered her God, not to 
leave her desolate and alone upon earth. 
Muchta, although affectionate, was calm 
and rc.solvcd. ^ You are old, motlicr,' 
slie said, ^ and a few years will end your 
pious life. My only child and husband 
are gone, and when you follow, life, I 
feci, wdll he insupportable,* hut the op¬ 
portunity of toriiiinating i: wdth honor 
will then have passcfl.' " Alia, when she 
found all dissuasion unavailing, deter¬ 
mined to witnes.s the last dreadful sceiie- 
She walked in the proccsi^ion, and stood 
near the pile, where she was su])ported 
by two Bvaltmins, who Iicld lier arms. 
Although obviously suffering great agony 
of mind, she remained tolerably firm till 
the first bla/c of tiie llainc made her lose 
all scdl-coinmand ; and wliile her shrieks 
increavsed the noise made by the exult¬ 
ing sliouts of the immense multitude 
tliai stood around, she w'as pccii to gnaw 
in anguish tliosc hantls she could not 
liberate from the persons by whom she 
was held. After some convulsive eflorts, 
she so far recovered as to join in the 
ctTcmony of batliing in the Nerhudda, 
when the bodies were consumed. .She 
then retired to her palace, where for 
three days, having taken hardly any 
sustenance, she remained so absorbed 
in grief that she never uttered a word. 
AYhen recovered from this state, she 
seemed to find consolation in building 
a beautiful monument to the memory of 
those she lamented. 

Alia Rhye died at the of sixty, 
worn out witli care and fatigue; and, 
according to some, she hastened her fleath 
by a too strict observance of the numerous 
fasts prescribed by her religion. She was 
of middle stature, and very thin. Though 
at no period of her life handsome, her 
complexion, which was of a dark olive, 
was clear; and her countenance is de¬ 
scribed as having been to the last hour 
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of her existen^ agreeable, a^d exprcssjLve 
of that ^odne^s which marked, every 
action'of her Iffe.’ Bhe was? very chcer- 
sohtoih anger; Imt, when 
provoked by wickedness or crime, the 
most efetc^med of her -attendants trembled 
to H^broacli her; The mind of this ex- 
fraordinary woman had been more cul¬ 
tivated than is usual with Hindus: she 
could read, and understood the J^uranas, 
or'sacred books, which were her favorite 
atudy. She is represented as having 
been singularly quick and clear in the 
transaction of public business. Her hus¬ 
band was killed before she was twenty 
years of age, and to that misfortune was 
^xvere^ added the vice and insanity of her 
son. These afflictions made a strong 
impression on her mind. After her hus¬ 
band's death she never wore colored 
clothes, nor any jewels except a small 
necklace; and, indeed, remained, amid 
every temptation, unchanged in her 
habits or character. Flattery even ap¬ 
pears to have bcei> lost upon her. A 
Brahmin wrote a book in her praise, 
which she heard read with patience; 
but,' after observing ^ she was a weak 
sinful vroman, and not deserving such 
fine encomiums,' she directed it to be 
thrown into the Nerbudda, and took no 
farther notice of the author. 

Tlie facts that have been stated of 
Alia rest on grounds that admit no 
scepticism. It is, however, an extra¬ 
ordinary picture:—a female without va¬ 
nity, a oigot without intolerance; a 
mind imbued with the deepest super¬ 
stition, yet receiving no impressions ex¬ 
cept what promoted the happiness of 
those under its influence ; a being ex¬ 
ercising, in the most active and able 
manner, despotic power, not merely with 
sincere humility, nut under the severest 
moral restfaint that a strict conscience 
could impose on human action; and all 
this' combined with the greatest indul¬ 
gence for the weaknc.ss and faults of 
others. Such, at least, is the account 
which the natives of Malwa give of Alia: 
with them her name is sainted, and she 
is styled an Avatar, or incarnation of the 
divinity. In the most sober view that 
can be taken of her character, she cer¬ 
tainly appears, within ber Umit^ sphere, 
to h^ve neen one of ijie purest ^nd most 
exemplary rulers that ever existed; and 
she aflbrdis a striking example of the 
practical benefit a mind in«y receive, 
nrom performing iiyorldly duties imder a 
de^ sense of responsibiuty to its Creator. 


and TmUq^h Bhyc, 

Toolsah Rhye», the pppU, if npt tlio 
daughter' of an artful priest, who, >vith 
preteivled. Banctity, was the slave of 
worldly amhilion, had tutored in 

more than the common arts of. her sex, 
and she possessed sufficient learning to 
be considered, an extraordinary person, 
in a country where women are seldom 
at all instructed. Stie was handsome, 
and of winning manners; but violent in 
her disposition, and most dissolute in 
her morals. She appears to have had 
considerable talent, mid sometimes dis¬ 
played great resolution; but the leading 
feature of her character was a cruelty of 
disposition, whicll seems almost irrecon¬ 
cilable with that seclusion in which she 
had been brought up, and in which, 
contrary to the example of iUia (whose 
exact opposite she appears to have been 
in every particular;, she continued till 
her death. 

The reason^ commonly assigned for 
ToOlsah keeping bcdiind tnc curtain was 
her youth and beauty; hut it is perhaps 
as much to ho referred to her imnioval 
character. She was at first not so shame¬ 
less as to brave the world, and she knew 
that if it ivcre publicly known that she 
was a woman of ahandoncil character, it 
would have injured if not destroyed her 
influence as a ruler. The example of 
Alia had created a prejudice in fav<jr of 
power being vest-xl in a female, and was 
at fir.st an advantage to Toolsah; hut 
the delusion soon passed. livery act oi' 
the latter showed that tdtc had all llu: 
frailties and vices of her sex, without 
any redeeming virtues; all, rshc' 

wanted that noble confith nee wlueli pu¬ 
rity of mind bestowed t;pon her prr- 
decessor. 

* ^ > 

\lWiun Toohah*$ i^ranufj ainl nmi/jf 
had ffiiw/i rise to a covsi'in*rif a flutes: 
her,'2 ^ tragical event, says sir Joint 
Malcolm, took place at night. Her 
death appears to have been early deter¬ 
mined on; for the guards placed over 
her were so strict, dial all access was 
prohibited. ^Tbis bitlujrto arrogant fe¬ 
male now refused susmnanco, and passed 
tlie day in /tears: and, wlW.slie wa$ 
sd^d to bo.carri.^d to the banks; of the 
rivev: (ibe place fixed for her executipn}) 
she ia stated to have implored who 
conveyed to. save her iiftu oiicring 
her jewela as ,a bribe, and. loadingi others 
wlth tho/guilt.of whidi fho was accuBedk 

The fitvorlte of Alia's ^ncces^r? Joswunt 
Row. 
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It was heat the daivh day when this 
occtirrdjS, aiid hi'auy who were asleep in 
the quarter of the camp where slie Avas 
Were awakened by her cries’; hut, td use 
the emphatic expression of a person who 
witnessed this scene, ^ not a toot stirred, 
and not a voiicc was raised to save a wo¬ 
man who had never shown mercy to 
others.' Slle was taken from her palan¬ 
quin bh the banks of the Scepra, where 
her head was severed from lier body, 
and the latter Was throwm into the 
river, bebif^ denied even the common 
rites of a Hindu funeral. 

Toolsah was not thirty years of age 
when she was murdered. She was hand¬ 
some, and alike remarkable for the 
fascination of her manners and for 
quickness of intellect. Few surpassed 
her in a huent eloquence, Avhich per- 
JiUaded those who ai)proaclicdher to pro¬ 
mote her wishes. She rode (an essential 
quality in a Mahratta lady) Avitli grace, 
and w'as always when on horseback at¬ 
tended by a large party of the females 
of the first families in the state. But 
there never was a more reinarkal)le in¬ 
stance than in the history of this princess, 
liOAv the most prodigal gifts of nature 
may be perverted by an indulgence of 
vicious habits. Though not the wife of 
JesW'unt Row, yet being in charge of 
his family, and having possession of the 
child who was declared his heir, she 
was obeyed as bis widow. As the fa¬ 
vorite of the deceased, and the guardian 
of I heir actual chief, she had, among tlie 
adherents of the Holkar family, the 
strongest impressions in her favor; but, 
casting all away, slie lived unrespected, 
and dictlunpiiicd. 


OUlGlNAL LKTTEKS. 

XO. II. 

MALVINA TO OSCAK. 

Oka 11 Sin,—Never in my lift did T 
experience so much embarassinent in 
wHting to a friend. How shall 1 declare, 
in appropriate terms, my sense of the 
honor conferred upbn me, or the exqui¬ 
site pleasure I ftlt on the pdrusal of your 
very welcome and unexpiseted eommn- 
liication > yoil had indeed promised to 
write to me * but I had little reason to 
hope that so kind a promise would be so 
hand^mely fulfilled toward one whose 
juvenile ingratitude had at one lime 
90 completely alienated your affections, 


whose tehelUon 1 could not yet flatter 
mvself was entirely forgotten, and to 
whose penitent acknowWemexits you 
were so very little behoWen. Ves— 
gracious Heaven was mce 

the enemy of /-T-Ungrateful that I 
was!—yet he now considers me as his 
friend, and forgivingly condescends to 
be mine. My pardon has indeed been 
cheaply bestowed, and seems to be cbii- 
finned by a series of the most flattering 
attentions, before his delicacy permitted 
him to charge me wdth a crime. 

But why, my dear sir^ should you 
suppose that a feeling of resentment 
would be excited on perusing so delicate 
a token of friendship? Do you really 
think me so proud—so disdainful—so 
ungrateful?—Alas! unwwthy as I am, 
my worst enemy shall never have it in 
his power to charge me with insensibility; 
what then must be my feelings toAvard 
one whoso devotedness to my welfare is 
c-fdculated only to inspire sentiments of 
high regard and esteem ? If my cheek 
did glow, it Avas the confused flame of 
conflicting associations, or perhaps tho 
proud blush of gratitiLcl vanity. Nor 
indeccl is our acquaintance so very sli^rht; 
those soothing attentions, those winning 
endearments, that iucivasing oonlideiice 
by wliich our late intercourse bus Iieeu 
cemented and animaUxl, seem ratJuT to 
be the proofs, the effects, of an intimacy 
of no ordinary kind. 

I remember well tile beautiful evening 
in May. It was indeed a glorious scene; 
tile sun, perhaps in compliment to our 
parting intervicAv (as you jicefica/h/ in¬ 
sinuate), seemed to shine AAdth unusual 
splendor; but his beams were (to me) 
comjdctely eclipsed by the still brighter 
irradiations of my friend's disinterested 
bcncvoloiieo, expressed in his earnest 
desire for my AVelfare. The Lour was 
sacred to friendship; and the close of 
the ISabbath seemed to shed a holy lustre 
over the most amiable sympathies of (he 
human heart. Who can describe that 
tenderness, mingled with regret, Avbich 
we experience on feeling our hand 
eagerly grasped, for the last time, by 
the person avo higlily esteem ? and the 
impression Avas not lost upon the too 
sensible heart of your correspondent. 
But I forget myself—pardon me, Oscar. 

I feel myself here comfortable, if not so 
happy as 1 used to be at home. That 
regret Avhich one experiences on leaving 
home for tlie first time is in a great mea¬ 
sure worn off; but, although I could 
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livo in Edinburgh, I still foel a strong 
predilection for the place of my nativity; 
and, even while all my friends are emu¬ 
lous in acts of kindness—(Mr. M— 
himselfhaving accompanied me to every 
plade worth seeing), yet I am so much 
of a spoiled child, that I decidedly pre¬ 
fer the friends of my youth to all my 
ncwly-acquircd and new-fashioned ac¬ 
quaintance. in this city. 

The criminal levity of my sex, and 
tlie profligacy of ymrs, have sometimes 
cost me a blush; but it would rc'quire 
the united efforts of the philosopher, the 
politician, and the moralist, to point out 
an effectual remedy for the evil. 1 on arc 
to blame in flattering us, and tve in 
listening to your adulations. > o// spread 
the snare,’ and /re seem abundantly 
willing to run into it. As both parties 
then arc culpable, if punishment is to 
be the order of the day, let neither of 
them escape the castigation due to their 
respective demerits. If a certain mea¬ 
sure of'iniquity is (according to your 
plan) to render a woman incapabhi of 
forming a matrimonial alliance, might 
not a still erctf/rr measure (this is 
fair enough n subject the men to a 
similar degradation ? But some of you 
would consider this as no great loss.— 
1 have committed myself—don't laugh 
at my ignorance—1 shall think of some¬ 
thing better in my next. 

Your scheme of a moral board is plea¬ 
sant enough; but 1 shrink at the idea 
of impulsion. Adieu, Mew, to the sweet 
assignation, the w'clcomc tap at the 
window, and the rapturous whispers of 
midnight love I—iXii to my vote —should 
you think of aspiring at the presidency— 
what a terrible trial—^what a struggle 
betwixt duty and friendship !—Pardon 
me, Oscar—^but of all my acquaintance 
you are the least qualified for such an 
office, and I hojic you’will spare me the 
temptation of making a shameful com¬ 
promise. I need not explain myself*: 
you are too •partial to the ladies, ray dear 
sir; and should any of your favorites 
deserve censure (for they are no better 
than their neighbours), they woiild only 
be suffered to escape, as so many 
examples of your mal-administration, 
and perhaps confirroed in impenitence, 
through the mistaken clemency of your 
tribunal. Besides, what would become 

of the fond, the fascinating Miss 1>-? 

Should that gay girl take it into her 
head (and who can blame her, if, as you 
say, the ‘ sole end and aim* of every girl 


be to get a husband ?)—shottld your old 
favorite, 1 s^y, take it. into her head to 
go to a ball, or a lair, to see her sweet¬ 
heart, or to find one, that sprightly 
victim of innocent pleasure would be 
rendered quite ■ miserable, should the 
honorable board at S— be over-scru¬ 
pulous in their ideas of female decorum. 
But to end the matter at once, should 
my guardian angel slumber on his post 
(and I do not thinJc he is over-watchful), 
and I happen to bo summoned to your 
bar, would you not regret that my vote 
had brought you into such a dilemma ? I 
do not think my sentence would he very 
severe, but people do not like to be made 
tlio town-talk, and I dread uotliing so 
much as an ex^mure. You know wlm 
has declared, 

* Not for worlds wonid Colin glory 
In a foeblc woman’y .shame, 

Or, to gild a gossip’s s toiy, 

.Viobtitule his Fanny’s name.’ 

The sentiment is noble, and I know you 
will disdain the ungenerous priviU'ge of 
being the public accuser of the fair. 

'Pile ladies arc certainly much indebted 
xo you for the gallant ideas you enter¬ 
tain respecting their ^ superior punty 
yet your judgement may be inliueiiceil 
by your partialities, and I am alraid you 
will liiid many exccjjtions to tliat standard 
of pi rfection which your seihibility has 
reared in our behalf, is more of 

weakness than wickedness in the world ; 
there arc some whom it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to please; and a censo¬ 
rious public is ever on the alert, and 
eager to put the worst constructions on 
the most innocent sallies of a vacant 
heart. 

1 had been desired a hundred times 
by my friends to take care of myself 
when I came to Edinburgh; but, thank 
Heaven, I have Intherto ♦seen no reason 
for so much caution or concern. The 
advice, no doubt, was well meant, and 
perhaps I may yet be the better for it; 
but I nave met with neither temptation 
nor rudeness, and the handsome youths 
who {iromenade along the shady walks 
that enibelUah the water of Leith may, 
for any thing I know, be as harmless as 
the laughing swains on the banks of the 

Amidst all the gaieties and gallantries 
of the place, I am proud to assure you, 
that iny heart is yet ^ free as air ;* nor 
do 1 see any danger of its being soon 
stolen away, unless what you once told 
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me be true, (which, however, I cannot 
understand), namely, that women fre¬ 
quently marry those whom they do not 
love. If this be the case, there is no 
saying what may happen before I revisit 
my native village, as, according to this 
nile, I may very probably accept the 
first oflRir. I may be mistaken; but I 
think I shall not marry the man who 
has not inspired a mniual flame. 

Your partiality for the Ossianic no¬ 
menclature is pretty enough; and, as 
ou have seated yourself in the regal 
alls of Selina, I must be contented to 
take up my humble residence on. the 
banks of the classic Consk, Yes, Oscar, 
I will be your Malvina—1 ^ hail you as 
my friend,' and 'with unfeigned satis¬ 
faction I ackno;wlcge my sense of your 
good intentions, too good perhaps, since 
you do not reserve all your favors for 
those wlio have a more claim 

upon your esteem. ^VMto to me fre¬ 
quently. 'I'he counsels of so valued a 
friend will always be acceptable. The 
consciousnecs that I am still the object 
of your regard, and the assiirance that 
my welfare is the unceasing theme of 
your imnoe.t wish ami prayer, arc ox- 
trenudy gnrtifying, and will ever cheer 
tlvi heart and secure the coniideiice of 
your faithful Malvixa. 


MllS. TUTLr. TN ruAXcii; 

from Ihe ITerrtnt Ahrcad, 

Iv John Bull he a great ohject of mis¬ 
representation ahi*oa<l, ]\ia(lanic Bull has 
her full share, although she is regarded 
with less jealous and severe eyes. Every 
IbreigiiLr who iiiisi visited the British ca¬ 
pital is convinced of the beauty of its 
women, and 1 licard a painter, who is 
an inveti ratc enemy to the government 
of England, and even to the nation col¬ 
lectively, assert that ^ the British females 
excelled all those whom he had ever seen 
he even added, that ' the women were 
goddesses, and the children angels,* and 
could not help esteeming both sexes in¬ 
dividually. English ladies are certainly 
seen to most advantage at home; there 
they shine traiiscendeutly as fond wives 
and tender mothers, as dutiful and aflec- 
tionate daughters, and hospitable and 
graceful mistresses of a house and fa¬ 
mily ; there, too, in the highest classes, 
a little Tarisian elegance of dress has a 
double eftect from its rarity, whilst the 

VOL. IV. 


native simpHcity of attire is not rendered 
homely by the comparisons of rivals in 
the arts of the toilette. The young 
Quaker pleases in her plain, modest, 
and retiring air and garb, and the fine 
complexion (ce beau sang,) so justly 
praised by strangers, seems to need no 
.ornamenting or tricking out; no rich 
habits and coquettish airs. The tra¬ 
veled English lady will always capti« 
vate, and even she who has not that ad¬ 
vantage, will, with beauty and youth, 
candor and sincerity on her side, have 
a hold on the traveler's heart; and her. 
obliging efforts to express herself in his 
language by boarding-school French, or 
Italian, her extensive accomplishments 
and education, will amuse and be grate¬ 
ful to him in every intercourse of so¬ 
ciety. Divest the British beauty of all 
the auxiliaries of trains, flounces, lace, 
falbalas, flowers, feathers, &c., and her 
native excellence will stand the test. 
But the eye may be misled, and the heart 
may balance when her powerful rival of 
the opposite shore enters tlic lists against 
her in all the rcchcrche or studied supe¬ 
riority of fashion; writh eyes of tender, 
yet consuming fire, the artillery of which 
conqufT and dazzle at the same time; 
wlio&e attitudes are syininc trical, whose 
form often aids its proportions by a 
tbousa.jd rdlios supplied by high dress; 
'ivbose silken shoe and delicately turned 
ankle seem like tlie base of a statue 
which lias cost much .study to render it 
pe rfect, cr, b^ing otherwise, still strikes 
and attracts from the many graces flung 
over it hy the liaiul Of tfiste, and by tlie 
manner which comes in so pow'crfully to 
the aid of matter ; a foot of moderate di¬ 
mensions pleases in a slipper, which re¬ 
minds one of that of Cinderella; lips not 
patting tlie opening rose to shame, are 
yet inviting when finished by a smile, 
and contrasted hy the lily of France 
which peeps iVom between them. 

ordinary figure gains hy its mo¬ 
tions being hariuonious; youth and 
sportiveness banish cold calculation, and 
put to rout the scrutinizing cold exa¬ 
miner. There is method in every thing 
abroad, even to the management of a 
lady's fan, to her brushing a butterfly 
from her forehead, or guanling against u 
bee about to invade the honey of her 
lips; all these inaiunuvres leave Madame 
Bull, fair though she be, in the back¬ 
ground, anti exercise the enchantresji's 
wand over the astounded Briton, or 
other traveler. At the same time, the 

3x 
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ftQbctfttixm eTtlie French ladies leans so eodal life, hy she FaHs^ at ^ 
much towards case and good-breedii^» toilcttej Hie'breakfast fabtb/ ae^th^ Inm- 
ibat it passes soraietimes tmperceiyed and quet^ and at the bcdl;' in walltih]^, dan- 
ahnost tdilrajs uncensured; whilst Ma- dttg, conversing^ smiling, and'‘even'at 
dame Bull baa certain stem principles, church, thcfelsno peace for 
:»natmal adherence to stiff proprieties, of the soft sex in France j bdt, in Bng*- 
eoU looks and defensive gravity, which land, neutrality, or a suspension of anUt- 
aslonish: without pleasing, and estrange tory hostilities; may long be olfSOrved, 
without meriting blame. Madame Bull, and even a hoti-intercotim bilV may be 
top, When she visits the continent, comes obtained, which the provoking gknee Of 
not only in all her simplicity, but as- a Parisian Galatea would dess^y ifn a 
aumes something not very unbke stu- few seconds. The foreign beauty has 
pidity from a singularity of appearance, another and a last advantage over her Of 
often preserved with the most obstinate domestic growth; itisthe talent depMte, 
tenacity; she so frequently fitters the the way to please, not only in the dance 
word sheckirigl that it first terrifies, and in the other exhibitions of her fkir 
and next creates ridicule; she cannot proportions, but in familiar chit--chat; 
feel that relying confidence in the gentle- and whilst Madame Bull is deep rdad 
men of France, so as to dance with them and generally well informed, the light 
as if she was quite at home, or walk with transient flowers of French conversation 
them with an air of kind acquaintance; leave a most pleasing effect, and prepos- 
she hops very often in the quadrille, sess the heai-er in favor of her who has 
and looks like a serjeant's pike in the said so many gay and agreeable things 
waltz; she has none of the bounding to him;—now, as men rather expect to 
activity, the elastic lightness, the playful be delighted than instructed by female 
air and countenance, ce dmx abandon, of converse, Madame Bull comes off second 
theilaughters of Gallia; it rarely occurs best, and all her study and quotation, 
to her to clothe her countenance in a her memory, wit, and understanding, 
bsdl-^dress, to' arrange a smile for her are wasted on the desert air. 
partner, to delineate an attitude for her Having said thus much irf the way of 
PM-a-vw; there is no exquisite yet inno- comparison, it is but justice to add that 
cent flirtation allied with the feats of her when Mrs. or Miss Bull do fail to please, 
agility: in a word, she does not seem it is from a want of attention, not from a 
born for that aimable folie which is a want of means ; take off the thick black 
term unknown, or at least not under- leather shoe, or cumbrous half-boot, and 
stood, by the softer sex of Albion's isle, supply its place by the silken buskin, or 
—Her walk is net studied, nor always in thin chaussure of the French, and the 
harmony with her ensemble; for in- state of affairs is immediately changed ; 
stance, she may trip in courtly robes, or replace the cottage bonnet, like the som- 
hobble in a light morning dress; drag a brero of a bravo of Italy or Spain, or the 
half-train in the mire sooner than elevate flapped articles of the forts de la Haile 
its border well above the heel, or a little (the strong com^-portefs,) by the smart 
higher; and walk round-diouldered, cat- tricked-out hats and bonnets of the rue 
backed, and half double, rather than Vivienne, and other streets fill^ with 
move erectly on, under the apprehension milliners, and the countenances of these 
* pf being stared at by the men. A French- good ladies will be vasHy cleared up; a 
womanliassomething—'nor bashful nor little manner and a little sprightlibess 
obtrusive’ in her deportment, the ^lay added to this will so improve the picture, 
. of diflidence grafted on self-confidence, a that it will be diiilctilt to recognise it ,• 
withdrawing to be followed, a retiring the imitation must, however; be Well 
toadvanee with more effect, the general- done, or the portrait will bo entirely 
ship of which beats the spoiled. 

' Malo me Galatea pefit* 

of Virgil, out of A field. STATEMBWTil and OBSERVATtOKS 

These anghnOT are not nected with NAtukAr. itisToay. 

unknown to thefair of Britain, but they 

are only practised on great and serious The Wolf e/* the North*Ameticau 
occasions; whilst all these little skir- Prairies. —'Vhebe animals (sayk Mr. 
mishings with admiratipn and desire are Bdwin James) are (he most numerous of 
brought into play in every incident of our wolves, axid Often unite in packs fbr 
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tbcpurpOfseDfebdting deer, wliicli Jbey 
vm irtouemlytaupoeed^iii. running 
nud: ktUing*' TJi®,' howenreir^ ia .an 
s^tlijErud^ with much diffi- 
<!Uto tQ tfa^m^ and in which thoiexfcrtionB 
of ;T3\^ uUUQst awiftnm and cunning 
are .BO; often unavaiUng^ that they are 
Bomtimea.treduced to> the neceedty of 
eating wild pluio9> and other fruits to 
thei»'al|no9tindigesUble> in order to ap¬ 
pease^, the'cravings of hunger. Their 
hs^k is much .more distinctly like tliat of 
the domestic dog, than of any other 
animal: in faot» the first two or three 
notes cannot be distinguished from the 
bark 0 ^ a small terrier^ but these notes 
aye; succeeded , by a lengthened scream. 
Mr. Pcale constructed and tried various 
kinds of traps to take them^ one of which 
was, of the description called a ^ live 
ttap^' a shallow box reversed, and sup¬ 
ported at one end by the well known kind 
of trap-sticks, usually called the ^ figure 
four/ winch elevated the front of the 
trap upwards of three feet above its slab 
fiooring ; tlie trap was about six feet 
long, and nearly the same in breadth, 
and was plentifully baited with offal. 
Notwitlistainling this arrangement, a 
w'olf actually burrowed under the fioor¬ 
ing, and pulled down the bait through 
the crevices of the flow. l>acks of dif¬ 
ferent sizes were observed about the trap. 
'I'his procedure would seem to be the 
result of a faculty beyond mere instinct.' 
—Expedition to the liocky Mountains. 

The OHsltf Bear .—^ This quadruped 
(says Mr. James) is widely distinct 
from any known species of bear, by the 
essential character of the elongated an¬ 
terior claws, and rectilinear or slightly 
arcuatied.figure,of Us facial profile. In 
general appearance it may be compared 
to the Alpine hear, and particularly to 
the Norwegian variety* The claws, how¬ 
ever, of these, appear to be of the usual 
lorni and . elongated, and the facial 
spacer' includod between the eyes, is 
deeply indented; tliey also difihr in their 
miners, .jai^s'ClUnh. trees, which the 
grisly hear is never known to do. 

' Lewis and Clarke frequently saw 
and killed these bears during their cele- 
bri^ed ^xpeditipu across the continent. 
'I li^y hayq mentipiDed, pun which was 
nine feet long from the nose to the tip 
oftketaiLA ' " > 

^ They will not always attack/ even 
when* wounded. One nf theiti, when 
fiitediat^.did not attefnpb to attfveir, but 


fl^ with-a most tretnendoiiaroar;. s&d 
such was his extraordinary tenacity of 
life, that, qlthough he had. five ^lls 
passed through his lungs, end five other 
wounds; he swam more than half across 
the river to a sand-bar,' and survived 
twenty minutes. He weighed betireen 
five and six hundred' pounds at least, and 
measured ei^ht feet seven hiebcs firom 
the nose to the extremity of the hind feet. 

‘ One lived two hours and a half after 
having been shot through the centre of 
his lun^, and, whilst in this st^te, ho 
prepared for himself a bed in the eaaih 
two feet deep, after running a mile and 
a half. Another, shot through the heart, 
ran at his usual pace about a quarts of 
a mile, before he fell.' 

The WesUindian In no country 

(says Mr. Stewart) is there a creature so 
destructive of property as the rat is in 
Jamaica; their ravages are inconceivable. 
One year with another, it is supposed 
that they destroy at least about a twen¬ 
tieth part of the su^-cancs throughont 
the, island, amounting to little short of 
200,000/. currency per annum. The su¬ 
gar-cane is their favorite food ; but they 
also prey upon the Indian corn, on all 
the fruits that are accessible to them, 
and on many of the Toots. Some idea 
will be formed of the immense swarms 
of those destructive animals that infest 
this island from the fact, that on a single 
plantation thirty thousand were destroyed 
in one year. Traps of various kinds are 
set to catch them, poison is resorted to, 
and terriers, and soBi»»dmes ferrets, are 
employed to explore their haunts and 
root them out; still, however, their 
numbers remain undiminished, as far at 
least as can be judged by the ravages 
they commit. They are of a much larger 
size than the European rat, especially 
that kind of them called by the negroefe 
rmwns. On the experiment being tried 
of putting one of these and a cat toge¬ 
ther, the latter declined attacking it.' ' 

The' Crow of Jamaica.’^* The most 
valuable bird* in this island (says Mr. 
Stewart) is the mostforbidding in itsap« 
pearance, and the most nauseoiu and 
disgusting in his habits, of iny in 
namely:,' the black vulture, or carrion- 
crow. ‘ This animal seetus a peculiar 
of Providence to the inhabitants, wno^ 
without its agency, would be desolated 
by pestilence. It eagerly and a^dily 
devours all that putrid matter, which, if 
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leftunoonsumed^ would spread the seeds 
of disease and death through the atmo^ 
sphere. So sensible are the inhabitants 
of the value of these birds^ that ther& is 
a law against killing them.’ 

T^e Burrowinic 0*/’/.—-' These owls 
(says Mr. James'^ appeared in the vil¬ 
lages^ sometimes in a small flock much 
scattered, and often perched on different 
hillocks, at a distance deceiving the eye 
with the appearance of the prairie-dog 
itself in an erect posture. They are not 
shy, but readily adimt the hunter within 
gun-shot ; but, on his too near approach, 
a part or the whole of them rise upon 
the wing, uttering a note very like that 
of the prairie-dog and alight at a short 
distance, or continue their flight beyond 
the view. 

^ The burrows into which we have 
seen the owl descend rcsemlded in all 
respects those of tlie prairie-dog, leading 
us to suppose, either that they were 
common, though perhaps not friendly 
occupants of the same burrow, or that 
the owl was the exclusive tenant of a 
burrow gained by right of conquest. But 
it is at the satne time possible, that, as 
in Chili, the owl may excavate his own 
tenement.* 

Unlike the owls of Europe, this bird 
is of a social disposition, and does not 
retire from the light of the sun, but en¬ 
dures the strongest mid-day glare of that 
luminary, and is in all respects a diurnal 
bird. 11 stands high upon its legs, and 
flies with the rapidity of a hawk. 


inELA^fO Axn ITS FEASAWTllY. 

An intelligent ftriend has lately put 
into our hands ^ the reports of the society 
for improving the condition and increas¬ 
ing the comforts of the Irish peasantry;’, 
and, as it is a subject on which we have 
thought much, and one which has at¬ 
tracted the attention, and secured the 
cordial assistance of many of our country¬ 
women in the higher classes of society, 
we are induced to offer it tp our fair 
1 ‘eaders, aa meriting the attention of a//, 
being indeed of the' highest importance 
and most affectinglntereSt 

Of all die pkne, now in operation for ^ 
tlie benefit of the poor and the relief of 
the afflicted, and which diffuse over , the 
present age a lustre unprecedented in 
the history of civilized society, we may 
venture to assert, that not one subject 


equally' Worthy of. eonsideratkut "'and« 
support^ has been suggested to t1^ pubk' 
lie mind. Even the grand scheme'Of l^e- 
gro emancipation, tti^ent^asitsdexafttfcls 
may appear to be; muat yield td-this, As 
one WRCTe there is scarcely less iifflietteii; 
of evil to lament, yet much more to* 
hope for ih case of success; where th«r& 
is no conflicting interest, by which the 
humanity and justice of the benevolcnft 
may be embarrassed,—and whidi comes 
to us with a homo-Mt heart^touching 
pathos, that belongs especially to the 
claims of kindred and brotherhood. ^ It 
presents to our view wants which wo all 
can feel, sorrows that wc all can esti¬ 
mate; details of troubles we cannot 
doubt; sources of error which every one 
may help to remove*, arising from such 
causes as every one ought to deplore. 

It is useless, now, to look hack upon 
the causf's (as arising from i>olitical oc¬ 
currences) which liave combined to crush 
a race of people who, physically consi¬ 
dered, seem more likely to stand piT^ 
eminent in Europe as a chosen band,* 
the flower and the strength of liuman 
populatioji, than to occupy the sad sta¬ 
tion they now hold, as beings who are 
scarcely one step higher than hrutt*». 
Whether trampled upon as a conquered 
people, worn down by a defective system 
of legislation, or grouiid to the dust by 
tyrannic landlords, and their more ty¬ 
rannic agents, is nmv a consideration of 
little moment. It is sufficient that the 
public eye is at last opened to the mise¬ 
ries of their situation, the public heart 
at last touched by their calamities. The 
spring of beneficr nce, so long bound by 
tlie icy breath of cold indifference, being 
at length liberated by the terrible storm 
which absolute famine and its desolating 
train brought on the country in the 
winter of 1821—2, it must be hence¬ 
forward the great object of pure philan¬ 
thropy and Christian charity to keep 
it flowing' in that* regtdar course which 
is reqidred tofeiializea promising, tliongh 
bairen'aoil. ' ' 

Of all thetnoans?by.'wh£chithe»«nda of 
humanity'Can be fittaiivodi)(sach ends 
beings present Oase^^immediate 

rehiovalijof^actual Wanty^and^ preigres- 
isiv^mpnovemeiit^sii ^ilueiny, dnorality, 
'cleanliiKesai ami knowlege), hi ia etddent 
that >the' Irish peasan(try may > be,- and 
tnimt be, iptore benefited by:rtboee i^s 
whichaie ccmimuttimthdiby'fenial^ 

than hy ‘ any* raddhim. 
Sir John Doyle, in his excellent address 
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to.tbe 0oei«tiyi;i9tfQngly and justly insists 
upKHt; ThtJ Indira wha 

under^ba tha task d* inspecting the 
cabiwi instructing the women and ahiid* 
ran jn the .^decencies of life^ rewarding 
the dabpra and stimulating the jener^ea 
of oreatures habituated to disgusting 
habits^ averse from toil, and. insensible 
to^shame, are in fact the beat patriots, 
the. noblt^t defenders, the most muni* 
fiiGcnt and enlightened improvers of 
their country. JVIay we not say more ? 
are they not ^ miuiatoring angels' to the 
bodily and mental wants of those who, 
liowcver sunk in degrading ignorance, 
stupifying poverty, and even actual guilt, 
are yet ^ heirs of the same inheritance' 
with ourselves, called by the same 
glorious name, bought by the same pre¬ 
cious redemption, and, like us, subjects 
of that empire winch is now universally 
recognized as the first on earth, Ivccause 
its blessings extend to its lowest inoin- 
hers, its most remote as well as its 
meanest ramifications. 

When we look at the diflercnce be¬ 
tween tlm poorest English cottage and 
the hut of the Irishman, the mud floor 
of the one, and the clean hearth of the 
other,—the scanty and disgusting meal, 
which barely preserves life in a growing 
family, half-naked, emhrov/ned with 
smoke, and loathsome from filth,—the 
clean, ruddy, strong, and well-lVd train, 
seated round tlie liomely, but wholesome 
and abundant meal of the oth- r; we 
cannot hut feel the value of all those 
efforts which really go to the ground¬ 
work of this disgraceful and distressing 
state. Such are the efforts of the ladies 
who are engaged in this ^ labor of love,' 
this calm, hut strong, endeavour to 
draw, from the slough of despond,' 
Creatures who can only he expected to 
escape by slow degrees into a purer re¬ 
gion, and whom they must bribe to 
benefit themselves. Numerous rewards 
of small amount, yet of great influence, 
are therefore given for every proof of 
cleanliness and good order, both in and 
oiib' of' thei dwellings - The removal of 
the dbmeatieated pig to a separate lodg¬ 
ing is iusiatod upon, or rather advised, 
a^>ipcibeinentc»^of every kind arc held 
outy whereby:dormant enar^esmay be 
awakened, artd a inew sen^e of comfort 
and decency imparted, from which may 
'8pring^‘ 'not- only necessary emulation, 
ibut an .actual feeling of uneasiness, 
whilst und'er the load of squalid dirt 


and dimder hitherto habituaUy per*^ 
sisted in. 

The old proverb, ^ a man must ask hia 
wife if he can live,' though of wide and 
almost universal application, yet comes 
evidently nearest the case of the poor 
man, wfiose personal qpmforts arc all of 
her administering or /withholding, and 
whose hard earnings ought so to be ex¬ 
pended as to render ^ wellnordercd home 
nis solace and delight;* ami, in oadcr 
to render the Irishman's, h]ut such, a 
homa, it is earnestly recommended by 
the society, that tlie v/oinen shall be 
employed only in those in-door occupa¬ 
tions which properly belong to their sex, 
because (it is said) ^ the first steps towards 
civilization have been always marked 
by an increase of deference and delicacy 
towards w'oinen.’ This assertion we 
consider as undeniable; but we do not 
therefore conclude, that the adoption of 
so entire a cliangc is necessary for this 
object, since, in the a^nricuUural districts 
of England, the w'omen universally share 
out-of-door labors with the men, without 
in .any degree forfeiting respect by it. 
Such a recoininendation may, however, 
be very necessary to a people sunk in 
indolence and apathy, as otherwise a 
woman might he expected to unite, to the 
toils of a beast of burthen, those labors 
of housewifery which inevitably require 
time, as spinning, knitting, &c. and in 
proportion as she became worthy and 
industrious, would become the enslaved 
subject of tloinestic exaction and tyranny, 
and, instead of being man's helpmate, 
would he alternately the usurper of his 
station, or the supporter of her lazy 
lord, according as her temper might hap¬ 
pen to incline. 

It is evident, that the regeneration of 
a people ^ steeped in jwverty to the very 
lips,' and incapacitated by extreme igno¬ 
rance, as well as indolence, from under¬ 
standing the value of exertion, and the 
power of rising above the oppression 
whidi such a state imposes, can only 
proceed by slow degrees, and that it 
requires from all wlio sincerely and 
rationally seek to do them, good a cha¬ 
racter of fwbearance, patience, energy, 
and activity, beyond all other deinaiuls 
of charity whatever, and can only be 
effected by pure patriotism and religious 
principle, acting on a broad basis, and 
exhibited more in deeds than in words. 
Ha])pily, witli much to encounter, there 
is also much to hope; and, so far as 
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seed biut bebtt^ the harveet bas 

been not only promising but abundant, 
ds tbe TtaipOTt .x>£ the oo^mittee satiefac- 
ioHfy ^pio^s ; and there ean be IHtle 
donw tbat,‘if idleness (which Dr. John** 
SoH^lls the Vice of oitr eomiMon nature, 
4hd mtUifersal ^ult)^ can ^be removed 
Irish but, >all the virtues bf 
httn^fe^lifh may beplimted in its stead, 
edneie experience and observation alike 
prbve, that this de^aded race are idgor- 
dus in action, of singular acuteness and 
sensibility, and even in their vices dis¬ 
play the germs of high and noble qualities. 
As they are violent in all their passions, 
and in a great measure devoid of those 
restraints which prevail in cultivated 
society, we must raise them into men, 
before we can expect them to act as 
men; and perhaps the only thing to be 
wondered at in their case, is the degree 
of virtue, the abstinence from crime, 
which so many display even under the 
influence of every species of temptation. 

Most sincerely do we hope, that the 
leaven now placed amongst them by cha¬ 
rity, virtue, and good sense, will in due 
time ^ leaven the whole lump,' and that 
another generation will see the ' Emerald 
isle,' that ^ gem of the ocean, and pearl 
of the eatth/ boasting a brave peasantry, 
which one of her highly-gifted sons* 
justly tenned country's pride,' flou¬ 
rishing like the hardy mountaineer of 
Scotland, and the sturdy husbandman of 
England, and exhibiting, with the inde¬ 
pendence of the one and the industry of 
the other, that joyous spirit and good 
humor which are his own peculiar cha¬ 
racteristics. 

If they be blessed, who make the 
^desert a fruitful plain,' well may we 
assi]^ sufeh blessing to all who render 
the human plani; thus fruitful in virtue 
and happiness, and substitute in sodsd 
life, >fo!r< the sandy heath, frightful preci- 
pScoi and roaring torrent, (indolence, 
rapine, and rebellion), the calm enjoy¬ 
ments and the active goodness which 
belong to bumble life, and open the way 
for. the ’ attainment of more eminent 
fiUUijons^ The better and higher part 
of this most glorious and heart-stirnng 
work must nnqtt^tkmably belong to 
thooa who are p^sonally engaged in it; 
but every person may assist in- it ; anti 
we therefore conjure our readers of every 


destriptlon to wMA 

ihahy of thefni' am 

advice, as well as by pecuniajry aid.^^iTne 
Spirited trietdii^^ 

Miss BdgeWOrth *' in her ad^ed tai^, 
have'irttrOduceti this d^ireeibd 
the sympathy of a ttuni^rbus dld&„‘a^id 
we invite thoae ^ho have sniildiat'llbOT 
eoecntrlciiy, and piti^tl tneir si^uab<ih, 
to consider' and' relieve^ their nianifotd 
wants. We call' on thto as daughter?/, 
wives, arid mothers, to' help thcfee ‘ th^ 
sisters to a knowlcge of their duties (is 
such; we beseech them to aid/'witb stre¬ 
nuous zeal, the endeavours of wea^dsis 
and want in the paths 6f rcfbrrn, and to 
smile encouragement on the little baUils^ 
now first taught to be useful, and'On 
the warm hearts, now first led to he 
thankful; and, above all, we entreat 
them to be merciful and generous, com¬ 
passionate and kind-hearted, from the 
nope that they may thus eventually 
bring many to the blessings of civiliza¬ 
tion, and introduce, to the ^ household 
of faith,' those who now wander* like 
the sons of Isbmael, whose hands ^were 
against cveij man;' arid we remind 
them, that He who hath promised to re¬ 
ward those who help even the humblest 
of his creatures, ' wUleth not that ^eSe 
should perish.’ 

The books of the society, with all the 
reports, may be had of the secretary, id 
Queen-square, Bloomshury, where sub¬ 
scriptions are received; and wc should 
be most happy to forward information^ 
or in any way promote an object of 
such vital iinportande to the general 
interests of humanity, and orie which 
asserts such peculiar claims upon us, as 
Britons arid Christians. 


LIFE Or^BOBERT B^OOMITIEtp, , . 

H E who breaks thi^gb thd disadiati* 
tages dS -a low Station mid' a'me&nr e^ri^ 
ploymenti and' aealmaialy cndiavbUw to 
attract notrceby/a display of^OCtib abl^ 
lity, is entitled^to pratsij* of 
am of spirit'and :tbal praisfe^ls 
due to fbe-author tbe 

who, though the sori Of an cbsfctitfd 
thd of a VHlage iUl^^^^ 

'j- , - vw,' « u iu'i 

, o^nj^rmdan thsJijish by tW* 

lady, 


• Oolddiriith. 
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a ^s^crablp decree pf Tepvits^tion in 
i^at.piirpuft ennobles U$ c^lti- 
yalors. ^ . . 

.^Ho^ was bprn at tJonlngton^ in ,Suf- 
foljkjj in. the yeaji UeOj, For hi? wly 
m^eatiQnshe .was Indebjted to his ino- 
tnpr, who Itept'.a school, and gave hiin 
a^the instructip^ whiph she was enabled 
to.bes^w. . At t}ie age of eleven he was 
<4>%,cilto accept the, menial office o( a 
farmer’s boy« to attend the workmen in 
the field. In the intervals of his labors^ 
that, native genius^ which sooner or later 
bursty the bonds of slavery, led him to 
perjuse such books as came within his 
reachj and whatever newspapers he 
could obtain; but he did not so strongly 
manifest this propensity before he left the 
country to join one of his brothers, who 
supported himself in London by the ma¬ 
nufacture of ladies' shoes. In the course 
of his occasional reading, he contracted 
a decided inclination for poetry; but 
many years elapsed before he ventured 
to send any of his compositions to the 
press. At length, about the age of se¬ 
venteen years, he procured the ready in¬ 
sertion of a song, called the Milk-Maid, 
in one of the papers. MHiile he was a 
journeyman shoemaker, he married the 
daughter of a boat-builder at IFool- 
wich ; and, by continued labor, lie ena¬ 
bled liimself to support his wife and 
growing family, without being involved 
in extroinc poverty. Still intent on 
poetry, lie composed verses while he was 
working; and the subject of agricultu¬ 
ral employment (for he looked back with 
pleasure to the rural life which ho had 
enjoyed in his puerile years) struck his 
fancy, and amused his mind. But he 
was so fully eniployed in shoemaking, 
and in attending to the concerns of liis 
family, that he could only write by fits 
and starts : and it w'as not before he had 
attained me age of thirty-two years 
that he completed bis very pleasing poctn 
oftheFarmor^sBoy. To Capel LofFt, a re¬ 
spectable but eccentric individual, he waa 
indebted for his first introduction to the 
public. His manuscript, written in a 
common school copy-book, was for¬ 
warded to that gentleman, and he intro¬ 
duced the poet and his book to Messrs. 
Vgrncg.and Hood, who, to the honor of 
the profession of booksellers, behaved li¬ 
berally to the young bard. As soon as 
his drat pUblicatipn fippeaVed, the duke 
Of GrafeoA allowed him a gratuity of a 
shilling a'dajr, and thep^osfehf duke did 
not refuse to continue that pension which 


a more Ubend man would have aug¬ 
mented. r 

Some years after his appearance as an 
authoi;, the Interest of the late duko^of 
Grafton .procured for him the place of 
under-sealer in the Seal Officebuti.as 
his health waadecliniug^ he was forced 
to relinquish a situation which Was nei¬ 
ther lucrative nor respectable* Thus was 
genius, rewarded; surely Ibe ministers 
might have provided a better office than 
that of stamper at Somerset-House for 
Bloomfield *■; but was not.Hurns insulted 
with an office in the excise ? ^ 

He now resumed his handicraft occu¬ 
pation, although it might have been ex¬ 
pected that a poem wdiich excited uni¬ 
versal notice, and pleased so liighly by its 
accurate representations of nature and of 
rural manners, its vivid descriptions, its 
moral and sentimental attractions, its 
general harmony of versification, and 
its occasional elegance of diction, would 
have been so far successful in its sale 
and its effects, when followed by other 
works of merit, as to preclude the ne¬ 
cessity of continuing his humble em¬ 
ployment. We are infornicd that ho 
was also a constructor of AHolian harps, 
for some of which he obtained a re¬ 
munerating price; but it does not ap¬ 
pear tliat he at any time enjoyed much 
more than the mere necessaries of life. 

After a long residence in London, he 
removed into Bedfordsliire, in the hope 
that the air of the country might prove 
beneficial to him; hut hts complicated 
disorders, one of which was the dropsy, 
still pursued him. In his later years, 
he became unfit for any employment 
that required personal exertion. He 
was harassed by frequent and violent 
head-aches; and to his bodily sufferings 
were added embarrassments, occasioned 
by bankruptcy in the book-trade. ‘But 
he possessed that fortitude and. equa¬ 
nimity, wliich, aided by a strong sense 
of rehgion, enabled him to bear the ills 
of life without a murmur. His con¬ 
stitution, which was naturally deUcate, 
was at length ruined; and he died on 
the I.9th of last August, leaving a widow 
and four children. 

Comparing this ingenious poet with 
tlie bar<l of Ayrshire, the editor of the 
Lyre of Love says, ^ Burns was the 

* Queen Anne's ministers would have acted 
much more liberally; but Mr. Pitt regarded 
only political merit, and his successors have 
followed his example. 
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Bloemftdil jof ScotlftiKl; Bloomfiold' is 
the Burna of England. Both wore alike 
foundvbV'the Muae, at the plough; both 
deli^tea to sing the loves and joys of 
their native plains; and both have ob« 
tained the reputation and dignity of 
poets/ \lt must^ however^ be observed/ 
that tlie superioriiy of genius is justly 
attributed to Burns. 

Next to Bloomfield s principal work^ 
Ms Wild Flowers may be deemed the 
most interesting.—^ There can be no 
barm in tolling the world/ observes the 
poet in his dedication to bis only son, 
* that 1 hope these Wdd Flowers will 
be productive of sweets of the worldly 
kind; for your unfortunate lameness, 
should it never be removed, may pro 
elude you from the means of procuring 
comforts and advantages which might 
otherwise have fallen to your share. 
What a blessing, what an unspeakable 
satisfaction, would it he to know that 
the Ballads, the Ploughman's Stories, 
and the Broken Crutch of your father, 
would eventually contribute to.lighten 
your steps in manhootl, and make your 
own crutcli, through life, rather a me¬ 
morial of affection than an object of 
sorrow!', 

A periodical critic thus npeaks of the 
poetical character of lUexantieid;—‘ His 
characteristic talent consists in an ac¬ 
curate <lclineation of sct*n':ry a-id man¬ 
ners, some power of fancy and of pathos, 
and a plain way of telling a plain story. 
Without any of the higher requisites of 
the poet, he pleases, and he deserves to 
please. His poetry is as unpretending 
as himself; he promises little, and per¬ 
forms all that he promises. What he 
knows, he describes con. amrre^ and 
with exemplary fidelity; he gives us 
the scene, the whole set ne, and nothing 
bufthe scene; neither omitting a single 
feature for the sake of effect, nor .super- 
adding any of the gloss of imagination. 
Everything in him is reality, and reality 
is always in some degree pleasing. His 
descriptions and narrations have an ef¬ 
fect like that which would tae prexlucrd 
by surveying, in one of our ordinary and 
unreflecting raootls, the scenes he de¬ 
scribes, or being present at the events 
he relates. Wo see tlie sun rise, and 
the C!ow.riip blow, and the herds feed; 
we are witnesses to the meeting of rustic 
lovers under a tree, and listen to their 
unpolished courtship ; and we are pleased 
wiui what wo see and hear, although our 
pleasure may not be of a very refined or 


recondite ^nature. Eton * tetat® 

of society and manners" doliriwd^ 
his pieces, while it militaMs 
some of otir association#, hae » " 
for others. Though in' youth knd 
hood we live exclusively in the-soefeify 
of our equals, our childhood; is neeeswuflly 
passed in great part among the lower 
orders; and whatever recalls to wa "the 
manners, the tones, and thedanghage to 
which We were accustomod in inlhnoy; 
aff'ects us with a strange pleasure; whim 
in some states of the mind we are dli^ 
posed to condemn as childish, atul ill 
others to cherish as a precious relic of 
our early days.' ' 

The poet's private character cannot he 
mentioned without praise. Modesty, 
simplicity of manners, gocMl-hutnor, can¬ 
dor, integrity, and benevolence, are at¬ 
tributed to him by all who were ac¬ 
quainted with him. He was a good 
husband and father, a steady friend, an 
unoffending neighbour. His morals were 
vuitainlcd by the corruptions of the world; 
dissipation and libertinism had no in¬ 
fluence over him ; intemptuance and vi¬ 
cious pleasure had not sufneient charms 
to seduce or pervert his purity of taste. 

TKU e.\u7i;unor, nrcAMruoN. 

SrVKNlJl TALK. 

A FAMILY PICTUUK. 

Ox the sewnth evening of meeting, it 
became the lot of the youngest gentleman 
in company to be the speaker. His task 
was in the first essay evidently a ditficult 
one, but, as he proceeded, it became 
easier, because his heart was in-his sub¬ 
ject, and tlu' interest which he felt wa$ 
communicated to his auditors, whom ho 
tlms addressed. 

As the youngest lady in company was 
pernf)itted to speak of her grandfather, I 
hope that the same iudulgeuce wifl h# 
accorded to me. My path in life has 
been 90 short, and my views have beiein 
so circumscribed, that 1 can relate uo 
story which can boast of incident, m<u^ 
less convey iiistniciaon; but.l may 
ture toofler to your atteiUion,a^/h?V4/W 
porirait, which, although not'lMiiab5ed> 
iKH- sketched by the han(l$af.«» ina$tei?» 
may have some daiins for> ita diki^ne^s 
and originality, though k .ia Only a* fikf 
mily picture of my unde Frank* ^ • •b 

I. liavo pcrha])s^ no righi 
my dear rdativewaa vdry,vkiU<»]%*veiry 
learimlj »or any way extraardinaay^ 
except that he wae^ wit&n ihiy 
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a very, young uncle^ anti the dearest 
and ^eaaantest relative a large family 
©f chiklrau ever enjoyed. He was iny 
luother*a brother<—Uic last child of the 
^squire of th© village* where my fa¬ 
ther was the vicar^ and considerably the 
youngest of his family. From this cir¬ 
cumstance it was not surprising, that his 
parents could never prevail upon them¬ 
selves to part with him^ since be was 
now left to supply to them all his bro¬ 
thers and sisters ; representing in his 
person five brave boys, thrown abroad in 
tile world in different iirofessions, and 
three sisters all married, and en^yigcd 
with their own families. And an ex¬ 
cellent representative was uncle Frank 
of them all; for he had the spirit, buoy¬ 
ancy, and activity of the sons, with tlie 
tendcruesa, affection, and oven the do- 
mcstic consideration, which belonged to 
the daughters, and which fitted him pe¬ 
culiarly for being the support of parents 
in advanced life, the staff’and the darling 
of gently declining age. 

1 remember, my mother used to lament 
much, ^ that he had never been sent from 
home,' then, ^ that Ids edncalioii was in¬ 
complete,* and lastly, ^ that he had no 
professionhut, in the mean time, we 
l)(jys considered uncle Frank as the finest 
fellow that evtr ivas born. There'was 
a charm in the distant crack of his wliip, 
which w-as music to every car, and wx* 
flew to welcome his dogs the moment 
we heard it, aware that he was preceded 
by three or four of these domestics, wdio 
were in goiicval the only servants in at¬ 
tendance on him, in his visits round the 
neighbourhood, and whom he generally 
followed at a smart trot, with that air of 
mingled gaiety and business which com¬ 
municates a share of its own enlivening 
sensations. 

In his twentieth year, my uncle Frank 
in his j)crson probably resembled Jo¬ 
seph Andrews; for he might certainly 
boast all those characteristics of manly 
beauty, which Fielding has given to his 
handsome rustic, with an elegance to 
which thedatUT could not pretend, al¬ 
though it was very different from that 
of hit(' contemporary Sir Charles Grandi- 
fion. Perhaps he was more like Tom 
JoUCB'than either; but he was of a higher 
class of character than the of 

the benevolent Allworthy. He joined, 
to ttie un tamed iireedom of a country gen- 
tleman'sindulged son, a sweetness of tem- 
pofv'^^d licnevQleiice of hearty fashioned 
into-a £rank courtesy indefscribably at- 
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toactive, uniting the independence of 
his own character with the manners of 
his parents, who were both persons of 
highly polished minds, and necessarily 
of the old school. Uncle Frank, also, 
though not a great scholar, was yet a 
reader of wonderful perseverance (at 
those seasons when he had no other 
amusement), and as a pupil of chivalry 
stood unrivaled. He had read every 
romance in my grandmother’s library 
(folios as they were), and had the whole 
Arcadia of sir Pliilip Sidney stored in 
his memory, less perhaps for the love of 
the story than its author, who was his 
favorite hero. In any other costume 
than his usual one, 1 think he would 
have looked a hero himself, for he was 
not only tall and finely formed, but 
athletic, and would have trodden well 
under heavy armour. His complexion was 
ruddy to the brow, above which his high 
forehead rose white and smooth as 
ivory, crowned with thick clustering 
locks. I do not know whether it was his 
deep, clear, blue eyes, or the dimples 
which played about his mouth, that led 
one to think him the best-tempered, 
the kindest of human beings ; but it is 
certain that this impression was commu¬ 
nicated to every creature Avho looked 
upon bin/. Happy was the child that 
first caught his eye!—happy the servant 
that first sei?!cd his bridle! Many a 
time, in the absence of the man, have I 
scLii the damsels of our liousehold hasten 
‘ nothing loth* to do this service; but 
never were they permitied. Frank loved 
his horse as the Arfjhian loves his; he 
honorrcl woman as such, with all that 
fine manly feeling, of which wc hear 
much, and see littleof course, he led 
his horse to the sUiblc, and paid due at- 
^tention himself on these occasions to tiic 
useful animal. 

His usual dress, whether riding or 
walking, was a shooting or fishing jacket, 
with immense skirts forming pockets all 
round,‘boots, and a glazed hat or jockey 
cap ; it must therefore be admitted that 
his handsome person made its way with¬ 
out the advantages of dress. This, in¬ 
deed, was only his traveling equipage, 

, in which he visited his country neigh¬ 
bours, or prosecuted the business of ^fe 
as a sportsman; for, indulged as he liad 
ever been, and conscious that he could 
commit no fault in his mother’s eyes, yet 
he never suffered his hurry, or his hunger, 
to seat him at her table without changing 
his dress. His love to her not only-dis- 

3 Y 
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played , the fervid affection of a son, but 
also that profound respect which men 
usually, feel for a lielqved and venerated 
grandmother; yet he was never quite 
able to' cure himself of calling her mama, 
near could he have sl^t, I really believe, 
if he had not kissed her when she re¬ 
tired for the night. For several of the 
last months of her life she became ex¬ 
ceedingly feeble, and it was his custom 
always to carry her in his arms to bed. 
There was no want of others who could 
have performed tliis service, for one so 
very dight in person, and so willing to 
accept convenient aid; hut he fancied 
that no one else could do it so well, and 
was aware she thought so too. After a 
hard day's hunting, or in the midst of a 
party, many a time has he stolen out, 
mounted his horse, and galloped over 
* brake ami briar/ several miles, merely to 
perform this tender office, and take the 
kiss and blessing which Tvere its reward. 
I can well remember him waiting for her, 
on assembly nights, when there were 
bright eyes languishing for his presence, 
and also that he bade good-night again 
and again to his father, and listened to the 
danger of leaving warm rooms, with as 
much thankful attention as ii' he had 
really been afraid of it. 

Of danger he might hear, but he 
never thought of it; and to fear he was 
an utter stranger. Not only was he the 
most courageous horseman the country 
held on record, but a swimmer wdiosc 
powers rendered him almost amphibious. 
Three chihlreu were snatched from de¬ 
struction by him at different times in 
the mill-dam;—by an act of self-devo¬ 
tion almost unparalleled, he rescued one 
poor fellow from certain destruction, by 
descending a well in the instant when 
the damp qad destroyed his fellow-work¬ 
man and, at the price of a dislocated 
shoulder, hie preserved a farmer from 
being crushed to death by a falling wag- 
m Whenever there was a deed to 
acliieved wliich called Tor prowess, 
an ^ct of kindness tliat called for toil 
and energy, whether a great neighbour 
required protection from poachers, or 
a poor man assistance in distress, Mr. 
Francis Harcourt was the person applied 
to; and he was so rarely unsuccessful, 
that it might be said, ^ hope set out, 
and joy returned with him.^ The re¬ 
cruiting officer, after whom he rode with 
eager haste to bring back a stray plough- 
boy, found his eloquence irresistible, 
when he begged * for the hope of an 


aged mother;’ and the magistrate, whose 
mercy he petitioned for a young sinner, 
conipronused the matter with one who 
had been useful in ridding the country 
of old offenders. And as he was the 
friend of all classes, so was he a pri¬ 
vileged personage. When he was fish¬ 
ing, every housewife in the vicinity was 
proud of sending him his breakfast, and, 
during the shooting season, tlie nearest 
house when he returned from the. moors 
was always his liome, nor did the most 
weary rustic grumble to rise from his 
bed and welcome the young 'squire. 
Indeed, to a large circle, he was at once 
the object of their love and the con¬ 
troller of their actions; for, being the 
only resident son of their landlord, he 
had all the usual privileges of the heir 
naturally accorded to him. 

His accomplishments were well cal¬ 
culated to ensure admiration, as well as 
regard. He was incomparably the best 
shot in the country; and, when he fished, 
patience was no longer a necessary vir¬ 
tue ; for Isaac Walton himself could not 
be a better angler. He could draw very 
prettily, was a good turner, and a pretty 
mechanic; yet certainly his great pockets 
were the finest things about him; they 
always appeared to me a moving mine 
of wealth. 'I’o say nothing of the phea¬ 
sants, partridges, woodcocks, snipes, and 
field-fares—carp, tench, and lovely trout, 
which came thence in due season,—how 
many articles requisite for the use of 
man (and woman too) have I not seen 
them disembogue! To say nothing of 
fishing-tackle, with all its varieties of 
eternal lines, beautiful insects, liooks of 
all dimensions, thence have poured 
whips, tops, cricket-halls, and waxen 
babies, for the children,—silk and cam¬ 
bric for my mother,—maps, quills, books 
and writing-paper for iny father. Some¬ 
times my exploring hatids have found a 
pound of tea, on the road to a poor wo¬ 
man, balanced perhaps by a bottle of 
wine, about to cheer a sick man; and 
more than once have I dragged forth 
a huge red and yellow flowered shgw:l, 
so line that the whole room would hursj: 
into Igughter; and my mother woujl4 
gravely remonstrate oq the folly of 
^ throwing away piotjey, on such', ugly 
thiugs.’ Fqr a inomeni jny 'uhcleiwoula 
look gravfi, shake his whip^ tbreatohihgly 
at the mischievous urqmn wtiojiad'oe- 
trayed bis secret or exposed his 
and prqtest. lie inpw ^omebod^ 
would like It prodigiously.'. . 
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^ The somebody was generally an JUi- 
cient dame Whose personal comfort he 
desired, or whose little services he re¬ 
warded :—a few bunches of bright pink 
or sky-blue riband also adorned the 
heads of our village maidens from the 
same repository, after the fair, or the 
visit of the quarterly-coming pedlar— 
but here 1 must pause. I low could I 
wickedly set out with saying, ^ dear 
uncle trank had no cxtraonlinary vir¬ 
tues ?' The assertion was false, as the 
purity, the unmatched, unsullied purity 
of our village annals at this period will 
testify. Frank, whose person, and man¬ 
ners also, might have rendered him the 
charm of a polished court, and who was 
the idol of a circle more innocent and 
therefore more susceptible—wandering 
daily in the most sequestered glades, en¬ 
tering freely the most lonely habitations, 
and demanding all those little personal 
services which have a tendency to ren¬ 
der beauty more endearing, aflability 
more captivating—in the full glow of 
youthful spirits, and uiigifted by nature 
with foresight, prudence, or pride, yet 
preserved the innocence of others nn- 
tainted, and his own free soul unfettered 
by guilty secrets. 

The old people to ibis hour talk of 
his virtues, and maintain that there 
never was a period in their memories, 
when the youths and maidens were so 
modest, and so wise. ^ The young 
’squire was so honest,’ say they, ^ that 
other folks were ashamed to do wrong.’ 
Then will they bless his liandsorae face, 
tell of the kiss he gave Jane Daisy on 
her birthday, and talk of the ^ young 
London lady that pined after him, and 
the rich nabob’s widow that would have 
given him all the Indies.’ 1 cannot 
learn that he was ever seriously in love, 
nor was there any tiling in his composi¬ 
tion that accords with our ideas of a 
sighing swain; for, though abounding 
in kindness and even feminine temler- 
ness, he was too gay and too busy, too 
much a laughing Benedict, a wild man 
of the woods, to ^ pen sonnets to an eye¬ 
brow.' But he was therefore the more 
litely to melt in the bright beams of 
sunny eyes, and form those temporary 
attachments which all around him had 
a' tendency to inspire. That he did not, 
may be aitribuu d equally perhaps to 
the modesty arising from his home edu¬ 
cation, arid the early prepossessions given 
to bis mind by reading the old romances; 
or, rather, to Hie total absence oif all 


selfish consideration, which was his 
strongest characteristic. A single mo¬ 
ment^ thought sufficed to show that 
such pursuit might grieve the parents 
whom he honored, and injure the lovely 
creature who honored Jiiin:—to a heart 
so generous, noble, and disinterested, 
such a thought sufficed. 

Dear uncle Frank!—my heart r(?fuses 
to admit llie idea that sorrow could visit 
thccy even from natural and inevitable 
causes. The joyousness of thy spring¬ 
ing gait and happy open countenance, 
thy whistle when alone, thy song in 
company, thy ready joke, thy cheerful 
anecdote, the repartee which alv/ays 
told, the wit which never wounded, 
even the tear which sprang to thine 
eye, when a deed of heroism or a talc 
of sorrow was told,—all, all seemed to 
promise thee an exemption from the 
common ills' of life, an assurance, that 
he who made so many happy should 
enjoy happiness himself, unmeasured 
and unblightcd. 

The first trouble Frank ever knew 
(save from sympathy) was that which 
perhaps every man feels more acutely 
than any other—the loss of his mother ; 
and, though she had been long ill, and 
not expected to recover by others, yet 
his liopes and reasonings had ever been 
on the favorable side; and, as her long 
and gentle decline had only bound his 
affections to her more closely, the hour 
which at length divided them fell upon 
him with a severity for which he was 
wholly unpreiwcd. B^elldol remember 
my own sensations, when he entered our 
house (for the first time without a single 
preliminary crack of his whip) dressed 
in cletp mourning, and attended by a 
groom instead of his greyhound; and, 
though be smiled upon us children, he 
lid not speak a word. We had all been 
grieved to lose our dear grandmother, 
and affected wlien we saw our parents 
sorrowful; but this was little compared 
to what we felt when he took the baby 
on his lap, and tried to whistle as he 
was wont, while his under-lip was trem¬ 
bling and the tears were running down 
his check. At length, kissing it, he said, 

^ Go to your own mama, pretty one— 
mumaf with that word he rushed out 
of the house, and we did not see him 
again for a fortnight. 

Indeed, we how saw very little of him 
at all, and when he did come, instead of 
those checks to our noisy play which my 
mother bad been accustomed to ibsuc. 
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she ufied now to' say, ^ dear Frank, take 
some morO wine,' and my father would 
challenge him to play at draughts; but 
lie would seldom leave home for more 
than a single hour. Sometimes he w'ould 
take me out with him early in the morn¬ 
ing for the puii)cse of hshing, observing 
* that his father liked a trout ;* but he 
always took care to be at home before 
breakfast-time, knowing that the sight 
of him was the old gentleman's only 
consolation. Alas! with all his care, 
nothing that Frank could get him, or 
do for him, ever did him good after he 
lost his beloved partner, who was seven 
years younger than himself, and should 
not have gone the tirst. Witliin the 
yt^ar he died also; and all the country 
declared, ^ there never had been so ex¬ 
cellent a son as Mr. Frank, for he waited 
on him to the last like a dauglitcr.' 

The lower order of our neighbours 
now hoped, that when the grkf of his 
affectionate heart had subsided, their 
darling would look out for a wife to 
comfort him (for he was now twenty- 
three), and that he would still live in 
the hall, and remain its master; hut 
unhappily the late losses were productive 
of groat cliaiigcs in the hitherto easy state 
of poor Frank. His eldest brotlicr, the 
heir, died in the East Indies about the 
time of iny grandfather's decease, and 
the estate consequently devolved to hia 
little son, wliose guardians took ])osaLS- 
sion of it, and, as strangers acting through 
the medium of an attorney, showed little 
attention to those circumstances which 
aftect the feelings of survivors, wlien an 
old and highly respectable establishment 
is thus broken up. HeJir unde Frank 
now received the fortune which he had 
not been taught to improve, and whidi, 
although he had never been extravagant, 
was far below his habitual expenses; 
and these now increased upon him; for, 
although he lived with us, he could 
never go out without hearing from the 
jtenants or old servants some dismal story 
about ‘ the people who had taken the 
hall,' and all the evils which arose from 
^ narrow doings,' whether to man, or wo¬ 
man, worn-out horses, or faithful dogs, 
were so many burthens to his heart, and 
drains on his purse. It had always been 
a desire natural to a gallant and ardent 
mind like his to go into the army, where 
he had already many friends and two 
brothers ; and, since the parents were 
gone for whose sake he had hitherto re¬ 
signed his wishes, he began to negotiate 


for a commission; but ho had lived so 
entirely at home, was so attached to his 
family connexions and ^the graves of 
his fathers,' that^ although every thing 
in his situation and his natural tempera¬ 
ment urged him to depart, yet many 
a ‘ little, strong embrace,' and many a 
tender recollection, also urged him to 
remain. 

At length the purchase was completed, 
the cornetcy in a regiment of dragoons 
secured—his fine clothes came down, 
and the sight of them made the boys 
heroes, and the girls sorrowfulthere 
was nothing hut laughing or crying all 
over the house. 

The day before he loft us, he took his 
horse and rode alone all over the estate, 
and called at every liouso, except that 
in wliich he was born—he gave hut 
one look towards that, and then pricking 
his stetd to a full gallop, lie arrived at 
our house looking wihl and agitated, 
and, on entering, ilung himself on the 
sofa as if he saw no one. 

‘ Dear Frank,' said my mother, ^ I 
fear this ride has been very allecting to 
you—the poor creatures would all be 
so grieved ?' 

'Yes, tliey Were, Ellen,—God bless 
them all!—but it was not tliat wbieli 
hurt me—no! but I cast a look over 
the old place, and saw that the wrctclits 
(I cannot help calling tltein so) have 
actually dug up the flower-garden to 
plant potatoes— /n r flower-garden,Ellen, 
the spot that s/ir loved so dearly, ami 
made so beautiful.' 

He strode up and down the room with 
heavy steps, and looked almost terrible 
in the gloom which anger and sorrow 
had planted on his impressive counte¬ 
nance ; but, when he perceived that all 
around him were mute in mournful 
sympathy, and that my little sister 
looked frightened, he shook the tears 
from his eyes and the sorrow from 
his heart, and sent every one Jiappy to 
bed. 

The next night wc were all silent, 
and sad, nor could the best of parents 
enliven us. Uncle Frank was gone, and 
we felt as if half of our existence was 
gone with him. 

His career in the army was admirably 
calculated to restore his spirits, and dis¬ 
play the peculiar character of his mind. 
He was immediately sent into the penin¬ 
sula, and soon engaged in the harassing 
but successful warfare, which belonged 
to the last campaign : of course his mili-» 
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tary labors were short, lor peace was 
the fruit of those successes in which h: 
so happily shared, and in which he was 
4llstiiiguisht*d aiul promoted. He re¬ 
mained some time on the continent after 
that event had taken place, but retm-ned 
to UR within three years from the time 
of his departure, 

At'hat a holiday was that! not only 
to the villaj^e, hut to the country, when 
capfain Frank llarcourt cauichack. Ho 
arrived one Saturday evening in May; 
the news spread with the utmost ra¬ 
pidity ; on the next day the church was 
so crowded that my father could with 
difficulty make his way to his own pul- 
I)it. My mother took hold of her bro¬ 
ther’s arm, and looked proud and pleased, 
and Ave all crowded around him witli 
equal fondness and self-importance.— 
Tlie good vicar \Aas the only uncomfort¬ 
able ]»erson ; for, from the general mur¬ 
mur of aj)prol)ation through the place, 
lie was apprehensive that the congre¬ 
gation miglit lose sight of decorum, and 
set up a shout of welcome; and he 
could scarcely forbear to smile, on per¬ 
ceiving the assemblage beloAV spotted by 
my uncle’s shawls ostentatiously dis¬ 
played. Had the captain come on the 
recruiting service, my father has no 
doubt that half of his flock Avould have 
speedily enlisted. 

Vet, notwithstanding the warm wel¬ 
come glistening from kind eyes, and 
Avhispered by kind tongues, it Avas evi¬ 
dent to many, tliat the handsome young 
officer felt the scene one of great so¬ 
lemnity, "J'hc dissipations of a soldier's 
hie, the dangers he had escaped, the 
hardships he had suffered, the strangers 
Avith whom he had mixed,—probably all 
jiressed upon his memory, as contrasted 
with the peaceful scenes to Avliicli be bad 
returned. To him the present hour had 
au interest both awful and endearing, as 
if the land and the religion of his fatliers 
again veceiA^ed him to their bosom, and 
the s[)irits of the departed looked down 
and welcomed him with their bene¬ 
diction. 

^ But however sublime and affecting 
might be,the emotions of the wanderer 
Avhilst he ivas engaged in devotion, it is 
certain that in the church-yard he was 
again the young 'squire as we first be¬ 
held him, and no school-boy, at his lirst 
vacation, ever ran more eagerly to his old 
playmates, or sought with more avidity 
Ins former haunts. He told us much of 


the softly-sparkling eyes of the Andalu- 
sun Avomen; hut I question whether 
they were ever lighted up with more 
brightness than liis own, when he 
grasped many a rougli old hand, 
Avhen he beheld the preparation for an 
angling expedition on the folloAving 
morning. 

Ever since his departure, I had offici¬ 
ated as wardrobe-keeper to uncle Frank's 
last jacket; and, whilst my mother, 

^ on hospitable cares intent,’ would have 
tied me down to writing pretty notes of 
invitation to all our nciglibours, I slipped 
up stairs and broAight down this useful 
garment. In a moment he was aiTayed 
in it, and we were all capering about 
him, glad to resign even our pride in the 
hero to oAir love for the sportsman; he 
Avore it the whole day, but resigned it to., 
me in the evening, as a relic Avhich my 
care had nurited. Jic/Zr, did 1 say? 
alas! it became one too soon; for, in one 
short month from the time he thus re¬ 
turned to us, the beloved of all hearts, 
the idolized of all eyes—dear uncle 
I'rank, Avitli all his manly courage, hoy- 
likc simplicity, gentle loftiness of soul, 
and rectitude of heart, slept with the 
brave at AV^atcrloo. 

1 can enter into no details, and indeed 
J kiiOAV little, except the hurry of his 
departure, and the terrible gloom which 
hung over every mind till tlic eventful 
intelligence \A'as known. Whilst we 
were inclined to rejoice in the deliver¬ 
ance of Europe, Avc yet trembled for 
the individual stake Ave held. Our in¬ 
formation arrived too soon, and top cer¬ 
tainly, accompanied by the poor con¬ 
solation, ‘ that he died in the moment 
whv^u he had performed a service of 
some military importance, and that his 
honest heart Avas pierced by a ball Avhich 
saved him from all farther sulferings.' 

Dear uncle Frank, farewell! Truly 
might it bo said, that 

‘-Avitb the brave hu s’ank to n st, 

Ily all his country’s A^’ibllc^ bicsi*—> 

and that— 

-* beautiful ill death 

The Avarrior’s corse appears, 

Knsluin’din fond attl’clion’s wreath, 
And bath’d in woman’s tears. 

But neither the eloquence of poetry, iiior 
the partiality of kindred, need slrcAv a 
single flower on the grave of him whose 
name never fails to the present hour to 
call up a tear, or a plaudit, from tender 
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and simple souls, and who, in higher 
circles, is remembered by mothers as 
the son whose affection smoothed the 
pillow of disease, and 'rocked the cradle 
of declining age* to his parents, and by 

{ athers as the hrave soldier who was an 
Lonor to his family and his country. 

B-. 


THE BUaAL CHURCH-YARD. 

In mature age, the scenes of child¬ 
hood and of youth are retraced in the 
mind with pleasing recollection, more 
particularly when those scAies have 
passed in the country, 'fheir colors are 
mellowed, not implurOd, by time ; and, 
while they excite emotions of re^et for 
the loss of that joyous ease and freedom 
from care, which perhaps will never re¬ 
turn in this life, they also exemplify the 
pleasures of metaoiy. 

In a visit to a retired village, the 
church usually attracts great attention. 
The poet, therefore, ^aws his readers to 
the sacred precincts, saying. 

On yon gray stone, that fronts the chancel door, 
AVom smooth by busy feet now seen no more, 
Bach eve we shot the marble through the ring, 
When the heart dancM, and life was in its 
spring; 

Alas! unconscious of the kindred earth, 

That faintly echo’d to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald light to shed, 
Where now the sexton rests his hoary head. 
Oft, as he turn’d the greensward with his 
spade, 

He lectur’d every youth that round him play’d ; 
And, calmly pointing where our fathers lay, 
Rous’d us to riv^ each, the hero of his day. 
Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here 
alone 

I search the records of each monld’ring stone. 
Guides of my life! Instructors of my youth! 
Who first unveil’d the hollow’d form of 
truth; 

Whose ev’ry word enlighten’d and endear’d; 
In age belov’d, in poverty rever’d; 

In friendship’s silent rejpster ye live^ 

Nor ask the vain memorial art can give. 

•—But when the sons of peace, of pleasure, 
sleep, ' 

When only sorrow wakes, and wakes to weep, 
What spells entrance my visionary mind 
With sighs 30 sweet, with transports so refined ? 

This scene is represented in the an- 
nexed enmraving with picturesque ele¬ 
gance and impressive effect. 
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MISCELLANEOUS VARIEI'lES. 

Ftte of St. Zon/,9.— The recurrence of 
this festival •(on the 24th and 25th of 
August) highly delighted the French. 
It commenced at Paris with the gratui¬ 
tous opening of all the theatres, which, 
at noon on Sunday, were tilled to excess. 
There were new pieces at each house, 
chiefly relating to the contest in Spain. 
Few, except the lower orders, attended 
these representations, though the veteran 
Talma and other distinguished per¬ 
formers exercised their talents on the 
occasion. At Versailles, in tlic after¬ 
noon, the assemblage was far more re¬ 
spectable. The grand basin, in the pa¬ 
lace-garden, was surrounded with many 
thousands of spectators, who witnessed 
with pleasure the simultaneous effect of 
a hundredjef# d*mu. On the following 
morning at Paris, the discharge of a 
hundred pieces of artillery announced 
thu' renewal of amusement,—' A little 
after mid-day (says an Knglishman who 
was present), the stream of the crowd 
poured itself into the great reservoir of 
the Champs Elysees, which soon became 
an ocean of turbulence and confusion. 
Here the government had provided, in 
some dcCTce, for the substantial com¬ 
fort of the people. Bread was thrown 
amidst the crowd in great profusion, 
though to the manifest danger of the 
scrambling populace. A friend of mine 
protested against the staff of li'/e being 
employed to knock men down! More 
than 100,000 loaves were distributed, 
and perhaps an equal number of Ger¬ 
man sausages, llie scrambling for the 
wine was very diverting, and, as gene¬ 
rally happens in such cases, half of the 
quantity was lost during the struggles 
between the applicants. Here and there 
were gratuitous orchestras, before which 
the lower classes went through their qua¬ 
drilles and cotillons Avith ludicrous gra¬ 
vity. Rope-dancing, feats of strength, 
burlesque performances, exhibitions of 
wild beasts, and otber attractions, diver- 
sifled the scene; ahd iii the evening there 
was a grand dlst)lky of flre-wofk;s, wliich 
terminated with a' hoii^et, combining a 
profusion of volcanic splendor with the 
loudest explosions and inultiplibd echoes. 

American ^nr/)dri7m;.-^---^omihoddr^ 
Decatur fell in a diie}, having kl^ed five 
men in thb i^m€f way mmsdjf. iSe s^fo 
shaineiUliy' at the aopibi;s wliili^’ dyings 
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because they could not extract the fatal 
ball from his bowels. He is called by 
the National Intelligencer, ^ One of the 
bright stars of Columbia, set for ever!' 
And the country is summoned to mourn 
for him. The luesident and the heads 
of departments, with military and naval 
officers and citizens, walked in procession 
at his funeral. The laws of Heaven and 
earth on this subject (says Mr. Faux) are 
here quite insulted, by common consent. 
A lady, hearing that her husband was 
gone to fight a duel, sent an express, 
charging that he should be brought home 
a corpse rather than disgraced. 

A lady of Lexington, finding her ne- 
idiew not inclined to fight a duel, encou¬ 
raged him to go out; and, immediately 
4)11 his departing for the fatal spot, said 
to her black servant, ' John, light up 
and got the large drawing-room ready for 
the reception of a corpse.' This order 
was given with great and, in 

less than an hour, the room was occu¬ 
pied by the corpse of her unfortunate 
nephew. 

Latcdy, in the state of Delaware, the 
liigh sheriff performed the duty of an 
executioner, and hung his own nephew, 
for the murder of his oirn mother, the 
shcritf‘’s sister. The youth killed her 
by striking her with a club on the 
temple. In the same neighbourhood 
and the same week another youth was 
sent to prison for poisoning his uncle, a 
rich old gentleman, wlio, being childless, 
had taken the nephew into his house, 
and made him heir to all; but the youth, 
being impatient, went to a druggist for 
arstmic, which, he said, Avas to kill tlie 
rats, that every night kept his uncle from 
sleeping. He mixed a portion of it in a 
glass of apjile-toddy, and gave it to his 
uncle, but in so large a portion, that it 
began to operate immediately, on which 
the old man said, ^ You liave given me 
sometliiug to do me harm.' The youth 
denied it; but the uncle became rapidly 
ill, and, not doubting that he was poi¬ 
soned, took out of his cabinet a will 
which he had made in favor of the un¬ 
grateful and iuhunqan youth, committed 
it to the fiames, and soon after expired. 

Account of XfOrd Q^ron^ by a Citizen 
of the United States.—* I have been ram¬ 
bling in lUly for fourt^Ui months, and 
know every road in it bet^r tjiap any 
one in America, and every' 'strej^t or lane 
ill MUan;, jMor^hcei Upnie, Venice, &c. 
better than the Main-str6ct in Itich- 


mond; I am, however, I believe, about 
to quit it, I fear, for ever. I am here 
lingering on the end. 1 lately overtook 
a gentleman on horseback, attended by 
a servant; I looked at bis face, and in¬ 
stantly recognised him from a portrait 
by an American painter. West, now at 
Florence, to be the most extraordinary 
man now alive ; a glance at his distorted 
foot confirmed it. We rode on: part of 
our object in visiting Genoa had been to 
introduce ourselves to him. Accordingly 
we wrote a short and polite note, request¬ 
ing leave to pay our respects, to which 
we received one equally polite. We went; 
a servant stood ready to receive us, an(l 
we were shown into a saloon, where we 
waited with beating hearts for about a 
minute, wlicn he made his appearance. 
He is about five feet six inches high— 
his body is small, and his right leg 
shrunk, and about two inches shorter 
than the other—his head is beyond de¬ 
scription fine. W^cst's likeness is pretty 
good, but no other head 1 ever saw of 
him is in the least like him. His fore¬ 
head his high, and smaller at the top 
than below (the likenesses are vice vet^sa!^ 
His hair is beginning to turn grey, he 
being, as he told us, tliirty-five years old. 
His eyes are of a light blue and grey ; 
his nose straight, but a little turned up ; 
his head is perhaps too large for his body. 
Who is he ? One of our company be¬ 
gan a set apology, which he cut short by 
telling us it was useless, for that he was 
very glad to see us; and then began ta 
ask us questions, fifty in a minute, with¬ 
out waiting for an answer to any, and, if 
by chance it was made, he seemed im¬ 
patient if it contained more than two 
words. He talked upon at least two 
hundred subjects—sometimes with great 
humor, laughing very heartily; at length 
looking round, he asked with a quizzical 
leer which of us was from old Virgitiny ? 
I bowed assent; then followed a cate- 
cliism, to which 1 occasionally edged in 
an answer. ' Have you been in Eng¬ 
land.^ How long have you been in 
Italy? Is Jefferson alive? Is it true 
that your landlords arc all colonels and 
justices? Do you know Washington 
Irving ? He is decidedly tlie first En¬ 
glish prose,writer except Scott. Have you 
readBracebridge Hall ? (Ianswered, no.) 
Well, if you choose. I’ll lend it you: 
here it is. Have you any American books 
to lend me ? lam very desirous of read¬ 
ing the Spy. I intend to visit America 
as soon as 1 can arrange my affairs in 
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Italy, Your morals are much purer than 
those of England {here I laus^kedy-^ 
those of the higher classes of ICngland 
have become very corrupt, (/ smnfhered 
my laugh). Do you think, if 1 was to 
live in America, they would ever make 
me a judge of the Ten-Pound Court ? 
Is it true that an Englishman is always 
insulted in traveling through America ?' 
—We assured him not. He then told 
us more laugliable stories of the ridicu- 
lous biographies made of him, especially 
by the Prencli. One of them represented 
him as a gloomy, miserable mortal, keep¬ 
ing the scull of his mistress as a drink¬ 
ing cup. I told him that was pretty 
much the idea wc had of him, as we con¬ 
sidered him a sort of vampire. {He 
laughed heartily.) He said, ^ Bracebridge 
Hall is beautifully written; but, as for 
the characters, they only exist in the 
brain of W. I. There are no old En¬ 
glishmen—^noyeomen. The English have 
lost every thing good in their character. 
Their morals are particularly bad.'— 
{Here I thought he really was quizniug 
vs.) In hne, he kept us for an hour and 
a half constantly amused, and dismissed 
us well satisfied with our interview. Now, 
who is it ? Who is the man about whom 
I have written a whole letter? It is 
Childe Harolde, Corsair^ Don Juan —in 
plain English, lord Byron.* 

Unfeeling Inconsistency of the JFest-^ 
Indian Lf^ies .—^ Human nature (says 
Mr. Stewart) is shaped and governed by 
the force of early habits and of example. 
The very children, in some families, are 
so used to see or hear the negro servants 
whipped, for the offences they commit, 
that it becomes a sort of amusement to 
them. It unfortunately happens that 
the females, as well as the males, are too 
apt to contract domineering and harsh 
ideas with respect to their slaves—^ideas ill 
suited to the native softness and humanity 
of the female heart,—so that the severe 
and arbitrary mistress will not unfre- 
qucntly be combined with the affectionate 
wife, the tender mother, and agreeable 
companion—such is the effect of early ha¬ 
bits and accustomed prejudices, suffering 
qualities so anomalous to exist in the 
same breast. A young lady,/wliile yet a 
child, has a little negress of her own age 

E ointed out to her as one destined to 
e her future waiting-maid; her infant 
mind cannot conceive the harm of a 
little vexatious tyranny over this sable 
being, who is her property; and thus are 
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arbitrary ideas gradually engrafted in 
her nature. The growth of this unami- 
able propensity is not sufficiently guarded 
against and corrected' by the >parents, 
who are too fond and indulgent to check 
these indications of spirit in their dar¬ 
lings; while, should the little black re** 
taliate the ill usage she meets, she is im¬ 
mediately chastised for her imfcrtineTwe. 
The more ignorant of the natives do not 
appear to be sensible that-there is any 
impropriety in suffering their children to 
be witnesses of a most improper spectecle 
—the punishment of the jdaves. The 
cliastisement may have been justly in¬ 
flicted j but why should the pliant mind 
of unhackneyed youth he thus early 
hardened and contaminated by witness¬ 
ing such scenes ? Such inflictions may 
in time be viewed with a sort of savage 
gratification; in the males it may pro¬ 
duce brutality of mind ; and in the fe¬ 
males (to say the least of it) an insensi¬ 
bility of human misery, and a cold con¬ 
templation of its distresses—qualities 
little in unison with the female charac¬ 
ter, of which humanity and compassion 
should ever form a part; for, without 
these, beauty, wit, and accomplishments, 
would lose half of their charms.' 

Prodigality and Lurnry of Jamaica. 
—^ AVhen a private entertainment (says 
the Scaine author) is to he given, no ex¬ 
pense or pains are spared to render it as 
sumptuous as possible. The table is 
spread with a costly profusion of all the 
viands and delicacies which industry or 
money can procure. 'Fhe dinner is not 
generally divided into separate courses, 
but the 'table is at onco loaded with 
superabundance; flesh, dsh, fowl, game, 
and various vegetables, appear at once to 
the view, in a style rather indicative of 
a liberal display of hospitality than taste 
and selection. The dessert, consisting 
of various articles of pastry, and a pro¬ 
fusion of sweetmeats, is not less sump¬ 
tuous ; while a variety of wines, kept 
cool with wet cloths, liqueurs, &c. are 
handed round to the guests by the black 
attendants, who, on such occasions, ap- 
jiear' jin their best apparel. After the 
dessert a variety of the choicest fruits 
are put down; and, when the ladies 
withdraw (after a few toasts are given), 
the gentlmen generally smoke segars, 
and sit over tbeir winer tills late.hour., 
If sindng be proj^sed, which is gene¬ 
rally me case in mixed parties, the ladies 
remain longer at table, and take a pica- 
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m exerth^ .tibetr vocal powcra lbr 
thef^ntefrtdimemt of the coiopatiy^ It 
tnty ibc, suppoaed that none hot the 
most oj^lcnt vc^nture to give each costly 
cnt^rtamnients ; hut every one here< is 
am^bitioUs to make figure iti this re^ 
specif anti they usually treat ii^ir guests 
ia?a style above, rather than below their 
circumstances/ . ' 

f 2 ^ ' 

'A cheap kind of Monge for the Ladies* 

spedes of grass, growing in nhe 
Ukraine, is (near the end of June) torn 
up by the roots, which are covered with 
luaggots, of an oval shape. These in¬ 
sects become indurated as soon as they 
are. exposed to the air: they are then 
pounded, and water, in whicn they are 
steeped, with a little alum, assumes the 
color of the most beautiful crimson. 
The wives of the Cossacks dye their 
thread with them; and the Russian 
merchants buy them for their wives to 
paint their faces. The Polish Jews and 
the Armenians sell large quantities of 
them to the Turks, who employ them 
in dyeing silk and leather, m tinging 
the tails and manes of their horses, and 
their own hair, beards, and nails. From 
an experiment made at Moscow, it ap¬ 
pears that a pound of these maggots, 
which costs only one ruble, yields as 
much rouge as half a pound of cochineal. 

' A Dancing Peer .—Lord LancsborougU 
was so fond-of exercising his agility to 
the sound of music, that he would not 
suffer either old age or the gout to de¬ 
prive him of this pleasure. He danced 
even during the attacks of that dreadful 
malady, altnough it was observed that it 
sometimes put him a little out of time. 
On the death of the prince of Denmark, 
the husband of quccii Anne, he solicited 
a particular audience of that princess, 
for the puipose of representing to her 
the- advantages which she might derive 


. < Ths: Ttrioua exhibitions which the 
present yeari ha^ ]^!oduced fierve> to show 
that thei artsi of painting and sculpture 
are in a flouvishing state in this country; 
andj if’ architectiiFe is > cultivated with 
less Wasteland ability, its chief professors 
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il!!Oiti dancing, as it would dissipate iter 
melandioly/ and preserve her health. > ' 

' B^ai KTiV.—While Louis XV. wads 
viritiiig an hospital at Versailles, he 
stopped to. inspect one of the offices • a 
pair of'spectaclest>lay upon the taMe. 
^ Let me see,f said the king, taking them 
1 ^, ^ if they are a& good as my own/ 
He began to* read a x)ap€T, which without 
doubt had been mtentionally put into 
hk hands, and scarcely had he glanced 
his eyes over it when he saw the most 
extravagant eulogies upon himself* fie 
immediately laid down the spectacles, 
and said, smiling, ^ These are indeed 
better than mine, for they double every 
object.* 

An eccentric hut candid and honest 
Physician* —M. Malouin, who practised 
the medical art at Paris, exacted an entire 
confidence from all his patients, and be¬ 
came very angry whenever any one was 
satirical upon his profession. He quar¬ 
reled even witli his best friends. One 
of these (with whom he was ajt variance) 
being dangerously ill, the doctor called of¬ 
ficially at nis house, and said to him, ^ I 
hate you, I will cure you, and will see you 
no more/ He strictly kept his word. 

On another occasion, when a cele¬ 
brated philosopher thanked him at the 
end of four years for curing him by a 
remedy which he had the perseverance 
to continue for all that time, the doctor, 
in admiration, exclaimed, * you are 
worthy of being ill 1* 

A witty BejHitiee .—A young lady, in 
the freedom of conversation, said to a 
military friend, ^ Pray, captain, can you 

flirt a fan ?-I do not think I can 

(replied he), but I can do wliat is equally 
useful—1 cm fan a flirt; and he im¬ 
mediately began to fan the pert inquirer. 


^itg. 

are certainly not deficient in i^ill and 
talent. 

Of the works of the Italian artists, 
wo hate a new illustration from the 
pencil and the pen of Mr. William 
Young Ottley, wno has favored the 

3 z 
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public with a splendid work, entitled 
' The Italian School of Desi^, being a 
Series of Fac-S^miles of Original Draw¬ 
ings, by the most eminent I’ahitcrs and 
Sculptors of Italy, witli Biographical 
Notices of the Artists, and Observations 
on their Works.' Few persons are better 
quaUded for a work m this kind than 
Mr. Ottley, who is not merely a tasteful 
amafevr, but an ingenious and distin¬ 
guished arcist. The drawings whidi he 
ha^ thus brought forward are distributed 
into three classes: 

^ First, tSUtches .—These are the effu¬ 
sions of the moment, when, warmed by 
fancy, or struck with a transient beauty 
in nature, the painter hastily seizes the 
implrments of his art; or when, seeking 
the general economy of his picture, he 
vanes the 'arranjjeinert of his groupcs, 
or the distribution of his liglits and 
shades; making, sometimes, several de¬ 
signs on the same r. 

‘ Secondly, Finished Drawings ,—In 
these, the disposition, the actions, and 
expressions of the figures—every thing 
is decided, the beauties of coloring being 
alone wanted in the representation. De¬ 
signs of tliis description were not un¬ 
usually nade by the artist for the in¬ 
spection and approbation of his employer, 
ere theintended picture was commenced; 
and sometimes to grace the portfolio of a 
favorite frici.d. 

^ The third class comprises those cor¬ 
rect and highly wrought studies wliich 
the Italian masters were accustomed to 
make for the separate parts of their com¬ 
positions; not unfrcquently, to facilitate 
the advancement of the cartoon or pic¬ 
ture, by their most able scholars; as 
likewise all academy figures, and other 
careful designs from nature.' 

The earlier subjects are curious and 
striking. The talents of Nicolo and 
OiuntalPisano are exhibited to advantage, 
and the pieces of Cimabue and Giotto 
may be viewed with interest. There is 
a Madonna by the latter, which displays 
much grace and dignity, 'fhe specimens 
of Donatdlo's skill are highly worthy of 
notice, because they strongly excite the 
feelings; and Lipprs Adoration of the 
Magi is a fine study. SSomc 6f the de¬ 
signs of Leonardo d4 Vinci ate bcauti-. 
ful; and the Holy Family, by Barto¬ 
lomeo di San-Marco, is a dq^htful peiv 
formaticc; but wc are more particularly 
desirous of noticing some of inc first con¬ 


ceptions and sketches of Michael Angelo. 
His delineation of the Prophet Isaiah, 
we think, will please every person of 
taste. It is a large whale-length, ex¬ 
ecuted in fiistre with great spirit. His 
study for a part of the Last Judgement 
is also a fine piece; and the design for a 
fresco in the vault of the 8istine chapel 
is grandeur itself. His Cleopatra wc do 
not so much admire as his scriptural 
subjects. Among Raphael's pieces, the 
heads and single figures are preferable 
to the groupes: some are more finished 
than others, but all evince the skill of a 
master. Caravaggio's study for the cele¬ 
brated frieze of the Niobe, on the front 
of a palace at florae, is a charming de¬ 
sign. Parmegiano's portraits of himself 
and his mistress form a very pleasing 
piece: the figures arc seated, while the 
artist looks earnestly at the countenance 
of liis favorite, which is gently turned 
aside. A finer sketch of the Virgin 
Mary and her Child than that whicli is 
given from Ludovico (Jarracci, we have 
seldom seen; and the hack view of a fe¬ 
male, by his brother Annibale, is (as ^Ir. 
Ottley properly observes) 'so finished 
in every part, ami yet so boldly executed, 
as alone to be sufficient to justify the 
highest eDCOmiums on his talents as a 
designer of the human figure.' Many 
erforinanccs of later artists arc also ex- 
ibited with considerable effect, and the 
work reflects great credit on its author. 

The Frencli seem to excel more in 
sculpture than in painting; and some 
of the pupils of the aciuiemy at Paris 
have lately distinguished themselves by 
a spirited competition for the prizes 
which are annually awarded. Eight mo¬ 
dels wen* offered, representing Evander 
throwing himself on the lifeless body of 
his son; and some of these were very 
well executed, particularly with regard 
to the beads and the attitudes. The 
two first prizes were assigned to pu- 
mont and Huret. 

The works of Canova, engraven by 
Hcnrjr Moses, are proceeding with ap¬ 
propriate spirit, .Since wc fust noticed 
the publication, some more numbers have 
appeared; and the engraver scorns to 
improVb as he advances toward the bon- 
ctaaidn. 'ilie Magdlilen, the three fe¬ 
male llatieen. fb'e Venus, th^ groupp 
assoeifited win! iJarcutes^ and many 
other piefees, Srp fexmitetl with rfegance 
and grace. 
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thews^ nor was it at all misplaced. Such 
a vari^ expression^ voice^ and action^ did 
he give to the character, that he seemed 
to have as many different persons as pro¬ 
fessions. His introduction of the vo- 
lun^er and the sham fights from ojoe of 
his own entertainments, was a well- 
judged embellishment, which was loudly 
encored; llayner's John Lump was all 
that could be wished, and the other cha¬ 
racters were well performed. 

Jt is sufficiently troublesome to pro¬ 
digal men to be assailed by one dun in 
a w'cek; but the author of a new comic 
piece, produced at this house, assigns 
a Dun a l}a}f to his hero, Rakely, a 
young man of fashion, has, by his ex¬ 
travagance and folly, highly irritated his 
father, a country gentleman of large 
estate, and embarrassed himself by the 
contrivance of Smirk, a scheming valet; 
and it is so arranged that liis creditors, 
six in number, shall call, one on each 
day of the week. He has become deeply 
enamoured of Caroline Woodbine, a 
oung lady of large fortune, but who 
as prudently determined to forbid his 
>isits, unless he can obtain his father’s 
consent. For this sanction he has 
written; but, instead of receiving an 
answer favorable to his wishes, bis fa¬ 
ther sends a letter of severe reproach 
and abandonment. Whilst thus situated, 
and distracted by the supposed loss of 
his mistress, he is assailed by one of his 
creditors. Plush, a tailor, who threatens, 
unless liis debt is settled, to arrest him 


immediately. In this emergency. Smirk 
suggests that old Plush should assutfle 
the character of Rakely's fatlier, and he 
introduced to Caroline as such, and 
give an assent to their proposed unipn. 
This is accordingly done, and the young 
lady, though surprised at the vulgar 
manners of her lover’s father, not sus¬ 
pecting any imposition, is induced to 
consent to receive the youth as a hus¬ 
band, under the sanction of his sup¬ 
posed father*8 approbation. Old Rakely, 
however, in the interim, arrives in town, 
desirous of ascertaining what choice his 
son has made, and, obtaining an in¬ 
troduction to Caroline, soon discovers 
the trick which has been played off. 
An amusing interview takes place be¬ 
tween the real and tlie assumed Mr. 
Rakely, in which all the puns and jokes 
Lo which the profession of a tailor is 
liable arc brought into play, llie real 
Mr. Rakely, who had appointed all the 
creditors to meet him at his son’s house, 
-assumes the character of Caroline's fa¬ 
ther, and forbids the marriage. Plush 
is assailed aa Rakely, by all the cre¬ 
ditors, who, with the exception of him¬ 
self, are ultimately paid. The father, 
discovering that the deception originated 
with Smirk, forgives all; the son and 
Caroline are made happy, and the valet 
and the waiting-maid are united at the 
same time.—This piece was, very favor¬ 
ably received, and has been frequently 
repeated. 


dFajSfiioits. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVIxVGS. 
evening press. 

Round robe of celestial-blue gossamer satin; the border oanameuted with a 
broad twisted rouleau of white satin, with foliage on each side; the leaves ^ged 
with blue, a shade or two darker than the dress; next the hem is an immense 
rouleau of white satin; the bust is ornamented with white rouleaux en scrj}tintwej 
now the favori te manner of finishing the corxa^e: a falling tucker of broad fine blond 
encircles the bpsom. The sleeves are short and full, of puckered net, confined by 
straps of white satin, .edged with blue. The hair is arranged in the Vandyke style, 
and crowned with a superb plumage of s^rt white feathers, except one, Which is 
very long, and fioais over the left shoulder. A splendid comb of gold fastens up 
the trusses, ornamented with rubies, The car-rings and necklace of pearls. 

COTTAGE PRESS. 

Dove-colored dress of grros de Naples, trimmed round the border with an antique 
ornament, conisidting'of richly embossed chain work, each chain, which is wrought 
in the Grecian style, separated by foliage of ethereal-blue satin: a three-quarters 
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aproHj the same as the dress^ is finished all round by a rouleau binding of blue 
smn. The dress is made partially low^ with two collar capes, folded over each 
other, and pointed a la Vandtfke ; these are surmounted by a,y2c/*« cokrette Ur- 
ling's lace, fastened with a brooch: the cuffs at the wrist correspond with the trim¬ 
ming on the border. A village hat of fine Leghorn, fastened with long strings, 
d la nef^ligky and simply ornamented with straw-colored ribands. Necklace of one 
row of pearls. Shoes oi corded dove-colored silk. 

N. B. The above tasiefal dresses were invented by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, • 

Portman-square. 

MONTHLY CALKNDAa OF FASHION, with bluc gauzc, and omamentcd with 

blue curled feathers: these bonnets are 


We promised our fair subscribers, 

^ that, when the town became completely 
* vacated of its fashionable menjbers, 
we would follow them, with watchful 
eye, to the places of their summer re¬ 
treat; we have performed this duty, 
and where we ourselves have not fol¬ 
lowed, we have despatched faithful emis¬ 
saries, on whom we can depend, and 
from their reports and our own obser¬ 
vations, we are enabled to present our 
readers with the following brief detail. 

The out-door coverings for the rural 
and marine walk, are various; consist¬ 
ing of shawls, scarfs over high dresses, 
plain silk pelisses, or, when the weather 
is mild, those of fine cambric or muslin, 
trimmed with lace. We shall confine 
ourselves therefore to the full descrip¬ 
tion of one pelisse for the carriage, as 
truly novel and elegant. It is of rose- 
colored ^roj de Naples, ornamented 
round the border with three saparated 
wadded rouleaux of satin: down the* 
front, at some distance from each other, 
are two full rouleaux; between these a 
strap, in bias folds, appears to unite two 
leaves spread out, that are fastened at 
the points to the rouleaux by a small 
button that looks like a nail: this whim¬ 
sical ornament goes firom the throat to 
the feet; and on each side of the bust 
are demUchevrons to the shoulders: the 
mancherons are formed of straps over 
a slight swell, terminated by cockle¬ 
shells ; and the cuil& are formed by two 
simj^e rouleaux of satin. 'Bracelets, 
fastened with tnrquoia stones, are placed 
very high above the wrist. This dress 
serves both for a c&rxime pelisse and a 
home costume ; the ruff worn with it is 
of fine book muslin, with a very fine lace 
edging, and die ruff is plaited 'ca dents de 
hups* 

Large Leghorn hats are much worn 
for wallcing, ornamented round tlie crown 
with puffings of gauze and daisies. Bon- 
setsare of white g’ros de Naples, trimmed 


much in request; they are bent over the 
forehead, but not spread out so wide on 
each side ai they were last month. A 
bonnet of striped ^rJs dc Naples, pink 
and Avhite, is also much admired; it 
is crowned with a very full bouquet of 
blown roses and cars of corn; it is tied 
with a broad riband of pink plaid, care¬ 
lessly, on one side, with ends, without 
bows. A few liats with scalloped brims, 
have made their appearance at some of 
the w^atering places. Veils are very 
general. 

Dresses of Waterloo-blue sarcenet, are 
in favor for evening parties; they arc 
trimmed round the i)order with a full 
rouleau, and leaves of satin : the body 
made (nfrcrhc; the sleeves short, very 
much puSed out, and ornamented with, 
but not confined by, lan^'neties of blue 
satin; each laagneffe finished by a but¬ 
ton, and the sleeve terminated by a quill¬ 
ing of blond. A Jlchn, with a double 
lace collar, turning back, is worn under¬ 
neath the dress. Morning dresses of 
cambric or muslin, are finished at the 
border by several tucks; the sleeves arc 
more full than they have been seen for 
some montlis past. 

The caps and cornettes are various, 
but they are all appropriated to morning 
costume, except Avhen a lady is • con¬ 
fined at home by slight indisposition; 
then flowers supply the place of white 
satin riband ornaments; and a corbette 
turban is also much in fav6r for hmhe 
dress. It is made of beautifully che-' 
quered gailze, which iH tastefully twisted 
round the Head, above a miftliug of fine 
blond, which is next the face. Hats and 
bonnets are, howevet, most sieett till the 
-hour arrives for dr^sihg; tliese often 
only are exchanged for the becoming 
dregs haft, with plumes elegantly play¬ 
ing ; the hat in tfie fortn'of the Margue¬ 
rite de Valois head-dress: the. youthful 
fair one simply adorns her tresses with a 
few harvest flowers; or sometimes, where 
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nature has been bountiful in bestowing 
on her a fine head of hair^ she is satisfied 
with that most beautiful of all orna¬ 
ments ; but then her tresses are arranged 
in such a manner^ as to excite universal 
admiration. 

The above-mentioned simplicity is 
adopted at most of the rural fetes and 
marine balls, the dresses for which are 
various, and some ladies are attired in a 
kind of fancy style of their own; this 
gives diversity to the ball-room, and we 
wish it was more generally observed. 
Very few silk dresses are seen in the 
rooms appropriated to dancing: clear 
muslin, simply ornamented with white 
satin, tulle, cr^pe lijtxe, or gauze, form 
the chief materials, and are, certainly, 
most appropriate. 

The favorite colors for pelisses and 
silk dresses, are Pcrsian-lilac, Water- 
loo-blue, rose-color, and gold-color. Por 
colored bonnets, ribands, and turbans, 
pale violet, pink, and celestial-blue. 

MODES rARTSIENXES. 

Barege silk scarfs, with elegant bor¬ 
ders, formed of white satin stripes across 
the ends, are the chief covering, when 
the weather is not too cold, now worn 
by the IVench ladies in the public 
promenades: they are thrown over a 
blouse of muslin, made high. Canezon 
spencers, of Burgundy-colored satin, have 
lately been seen in the public walks. A 
pelisse also of spotted de Naples, of 
a violct-color, with amber-colored orna¬ 
ments, has lately ^been remarked on a 
lady, eminent for leading the fashions in 
the French capital. 

White hats of cotton iissu, imitating 
straw, are worn very wide ; they arc or¬ 
namented with two white feathers, of an 
enormous length. The bonnets are large 
and of various materials, but crape, spar- 
terie, and de Naples, are tlte most 
prevailing ; they are crowned with va¬ 
riegated feathers, or autumnal fiowees. 
The Leghorn bate are worn very large ; 
loaded with fiowers, or encircled round 
the crown by a staring wreath of gaudy 
feadiers from difierent birds, amongst 
which the beautiful eyes of the peacock's 
tail have the and deserved pre¬ 
eminence. - 

Dresses are of fine India nhislin, made 
partially luglb and just below the throat 
encircled by a full plaiting ,o£ lace; they 
are superbly trimmed at the border, next 


the hem, with two flounces of muslin^ 
beautifully embroidered; above which 
are two rows of eluant quillings, set on 
full, but in a zig-zag manner: these 
trimmings, which reach very near the 
knee, are divided by a letting-in of lace: 
themancherons correspond; and the long 
sleeves are fonnedof muslin, with stripes 
of lace, let in, and terminate at the 
wrists by a plaiting of lace. Some blouses 
have tucks at the border, which are laid 
in a manner to represent scallops in 
waves; they are very curious, and require 
much ingenuity in the dress-maker, to 
give them the proper effect Dresses of 
colored cambric are very general; they 
have a broad puckered ornament round 
the border, confined by straps, in diamond 
chccquers; the manenerons are trimmed 
to answer the border; the cuff at the wrist, 
en bourrekL A finhu collar, of muslin 
gauze, edged with lac;?, falls over the 
dress a la Vandyke, A gown of purple 
sarcenet is also highly in favor; at the 
border are rouleaux of satin, en chaines ; 
the bust trimmed with rouleaux in scal¬ 
lops reversed; a row of buttons down 
the front of tlie waist: this dress is made 
rather low, discovering the shoulders, 
but shielding the bust; the sleeves are 
short and full, and of the same material 
as the dress; the fullness confined by 
rouleaux of satin, placed downwards. 

The hair, in full dress, is beautifully 
arranged in curls, ringlets, and bows, 
and interspersed with full blown roses. 
A Basque toque of blue crepe lisse is a 
favorite head-dress; it lias a long blue 
and white feather falling over the 
shoulder. 'Poques of light brown, placed 
very backward, and ornamented only 
with a rosette, are much in favor with 
ladies affecting simplicity in dress. 

Bouquets are again in request; they 
are placed very much on one side, quite 
under the left arm. 

Carved cedar fans are now the rap;e. 
The bracelets are of gold, mingled with 
hair, or with red Morocco; Uie clasps 
are in the form of a cross, and are of 
diamonds. Ear-rings are of rubies> as 
are the necklaces, to which latter orna¬ 
ment is suspended some lelic of love or 
rehgion. 

The favorite colors for pelisses and 
dresses are ruby, Burgundy-red (which 
is a shade lighter than ruby), rose-color, 
and purple* Ribands and he^-dresm, 
amber, celestial-blue, LaValiere, pritn- 
rose, Apollo s-hair, and lavender. 



ADDRESS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

■ \ . ■# 

A gentleman requests the editor to address him in a private letter, with his 
legitimale designation ; but this is not an usual practice, nor is there any necessity 
for it in the present case. 

Julias poetical wings are not suflficiently strong to bear her through*the 
atmosphere of criticism to the temple of Fame, 

The Lines for a Tomb, by S. H., border so much on the style and manner 
of AJflictions sore lon^' lime I bore, &c. that we cannot admit them. 

We should be glad to gratify W. S.; but our plan and arrangements 
militate against his request. 

llie Remarks upon Christian Names will he given in our next number. 

Two Theatrical Characters, one tragic, the other comic, are ill drawn; and 
the former, in paVticular, would excite ridicule, because it contains an extravagant 
and bombastic panegyric upon a man of ordinary talent. ‘ Praise undeserved 
(says the poet) is satire in disguise,* although our correspondent did not so 
intend it. 

A Cockney has sent what he calls a Jew de Sprilf, Wc are not surprised 
at his mutilation of a Ibrcign language; but he ought to be able to make a proper 
use of his vernacular tongue. 

The Acrostics which we frequently receive arc only fit to be committed to 
the flames. 

Olivia, a Dramatic Sketch, is occasionally pleasing and spirited; but the 
greater part is heavy and dull. 

A Layman's Animadversions upon the Public Character of the Rev. Mr. 
Irving are too censorious and illiberal; and we shall neither countenance such an 
attack, nor insert an eulogium upon that distinguished preacher, apparently sent 
by a clergyman. 

We vject the Stanzas on Hope, because we have no hope of pleasing our 
readers bv the insertion of such contemptible verses. 

OM England's Banner is- too warlike for our miscellany. 

In the Essay on the Advantages of Society, there is not a new idea or a 
striking remark. 

A Panegyric on Good-nature is at least useless, as no one will venture to 
deny the attractions of that quality; and we may also observe that this superfluous 
encomium is a poor specimen of composition. 

A gentleman who styles himself ^ a lover of the drama,* thinking tliat he 
cannot sufficiently evince his attachment to it without writing for the stage, lately; 
sent a farce to the manager of on<; of the theatres; but, (as he informs usj it tyas 
rejected with some marks of contempt. Resenting this treatment, he wishes to 
prove that his piece ought to have been performed, and therefore requests that yo 
will give it a place in our Magazine. Hut, as we have no room for it^ we advise 
him to publish it separately, and thus shame the tasteless manager. 
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* HEALTHY AND WEALTHY AND WISE.' 

So runs the aayinj:;, and so T ^ive it; 
but, in this little article, I propose to 
omit the middle term, Wmlfh//, it being 
one with whicli 1 am not so wdl ac¬ 
quainted as I could wish, and shall there¬ 
fore postpone that jiart of the discussion, 
until experience gives me the means of 
handling it with more satisfaction to 
myself. 

liord llacon tells us that ^ if man were 
removed from the world, creation would 
a])pcar without a jmrposcand Thales 
affirms that, ^ as msdom constitutes the 
hapjnims of tile mind, so docs the wel¬ 
fare of the bodv consist in hvnJth! A\dLh 
regard to wisdom or mind coiistitiiling 
liappiness, there may he a question, 
which 1 shall not attempt to answer; 
but 1 shall submit, from a fragment of 
Menander, a free translation on that 
subject:— 

Happy the hind whose intellectual wants 
Affbrd him bliss, tliat knowltigc rarely grants; 
>i0 mental pains, no scruples cross his ways, 
His mind a blank—how peaceful all his days! 
Serene he breathes, his joys no man’s surpa.ss; 
Yet still more tranquil lives the humble ass. 
So Fate ordain’d—luid, if we nature scan, 
Where’s aught so full of misery as man; 
Where aught so vain and wretched can you 
find, 

As this nroud being, all endow’d witlimind ? 
JIfind—hapless gift 1 Pandora’s box gave birth 
To far less mischief for the sons of caxtii. 

The patient ass, what nature bids, sustains; 
Hut we invent unnecessary pains. 
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Words, empty words, will oft inflame the soul 
W’itli direst rage, beyond the miiuVs control; 
Then idle dreams, by night or day, distort 
And rack the man with agonizing thought r 
The htomis of passion, and the dread of crimes, 
Ambitious hope to Jive in after-times, 
Opinions, laws, weak pride, base love of pelf; 
Tliese, thet^e, 0 man! are all created by thy¬ 
self! 

There ’k a melancholy comfort for 
fools!—but the remark on health admits 
HO disjmtc. 

Limiteus has given us this distinction 
— Ltipidcscresciiut ; ecirfitahilia crsecunt 
(d rinndanmalia crescuat, viimnt,et 
Ar/7//Vo/f—Stones grow ; vegetables grow 
and live; animals grow, live, and arc sen¬ 
tient beings. ]\ian, however, stands pre¬ 
eminent in btructure of frame and en¬ 
largement of intellect: his mental capacity 
is certainly much greater than that of all 
other animals, hut that he is wiser may 
often he questioned. Wicn 1 say that 
his mental capacity is much greater, 1 
know that the faculty of reason is by 
many denied to exist in the brute crea¬ 
tion; but all, and some of the wisest, 
have not been entirely of that o])inion. 

^ There is not, in my ojwnion/ says an 
elegant writer, ‘ any thing more myste¬ 
rious in nature than this instinct in ani¬ 
mals, whicli thus rises above reason, .and 
falls infinitely short of it.' Virgil, how¬ 
ever, goes farther: 

_Equidem credo, quia sit divinitus illis 

Ingcniuni. 

^ 1 tliink their breasts with heavenly souls in¬ 
spir’d.’ Davniif. 

4 A 
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Old Montague is also an authority in 
point: 

^ Wheu^’vsays he, ^ my cat and I en¬ 
tertain each other with mutual apish 
tricks, as playing with a garter, who 
knows hut that I make for my cat more 
sport than she makes for me ? Shall 1 
conclude her to be simple, that has her 
time to hcghi or refuse to play, as freely 
as I myself have ? Indeed, who knows 
but that it is in consequence of my not un¬ 
derstanding her language (for doubtless 
cats talk and 7'eason with one another), 
that we agree no better: and Avho knows 
but that she pities me for being no wiser 
than to play with her, and laughs and 
censures my folly for making sport for 
her, when Ave tw^o play together?*— 
Essays* 

Of the ' half-reasoning elephant’ and 
the * learned pig* 1 shall say nothing, 
nor shall I repeat the old proof of logic 
in doga; hut I am ready to maintain, 
that other animals are often wiser than 
man, especially as that wisdom appears 
to be exercised in the preservation of 
health. In fact, instinct (if it must be 
so called) in the brute creation is, in this 
particular, the better wisdom. * Man,’ 
says the author of Bionomia, ^ differs 
more from other animals in his habits re¬ 
specting drink, than with regard to food. 
Animals living in a state of nature drink 
very sparingly. The carnivorous reject 
salt, which indeed appears to be poison 
to them. The graininiimi hardly re¬ 
quire drink, except when urged by man 
to extraordinary exertion. The less fluid 
domesticated animals arc permitted to 
have, they arc the more healthy, and the 
process of fattening, where that is an 
object, goes on faster. The juice of 
fruit allays thirst more completely than 
any fluid, and if man ever subsisted upon 
fruits, which must have been the case if 
he lived without labor, he could have no 
occasion for drink.’ 

Many animals know, and And among 
simples, the fit remedies for their com¬ 
plaints ; hut they have no apothecaries 
or wholesale takers of drugs amongst 
them. They luckdy never read Dr. 

* It must be admitted that when Walton 
makes Piscator cite this passage in defence of 
his qport> he is not fishing in very dear water; 
for even thos^ who may mink that the balance 
of sport was in ibvor of Montague’s cat, must 
find some difficulty in believing that the amuse- 
ment of the angler is inferior to that of the 
fish or the worm I 
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Buchan’s Domestic Medicine, which 
work, though good in itself, has been the 
cause of infinite mischief. Its fluiciful 
and hypochondriac readers have imagined 
themsdves afflicted with all the diseases 
described, which is in fact worse than if 
any thing had really ailed them, because 
the latter may, but the former cannot, 
be cured. In tins case, the only thing 
favorable to be said is, that as they pro¬ 
bably take all the rccipes prescribed, 
they may convert fancy into reality, and 
be no longer incurable. , 

^ ’rhe conceit,’ observes the author 
above-quoted, ^ that the works of nature 
cannot go on without the intcrfcrcnco of 
man, boi-dcra almost on impiety. Is it 
credible, for example, that a huniaii in¬ 
fant should be so imperfectly organized, 
that it cannot pass over the years of 
childhood, n.aturally the most healthy 
period of life, except the biliary system 
be ever and anon expurgated by calnnicl 
Or that the early ami habitual use c>i' 
tins mineral poison can he unattond('<l 
v;ith injurious conseniienccs ? Perhat's 
the time may come when the most jiuli- 
cious plan of curing internal, as well a< 
external complaints, will he acknowlegcd 
to consist in removing all impediment*; 
to the niitural exertions made by the 
vital energy to restore health. Natura 
parendo rincitor.’ 

The premature decay of the teeth, 
now so general, he conceives to originate 
in some peculiarity in the present mode 
of living, perhaps in the prevalent and 
increasing use of hot fluids. 

Wonder is the offspring of ignorance, 
and with this remark he exposes the ab¬ 
surd belief in the efficacy of anhnnl mafr^ 
metallic irartarSi and the royal 
iovchy the greatness of which .imposi¬ 
tions, he well observes, “^proves tliat the 
credulity of the multitude is by no means 
in proportion to the craft of the im¬ 
postor, but in the ratio of their Own ig¬ 
norance.’ 

The public health engages no share 
of the attention of the legislature, and 
quackery rages, and ‘ hangs o’er us like 
an unseen pestilence.' Deleterious arti¬ 
cles of diet are vended with impunity, 
and secret, and for that very reason dan¬ 
gerous nostrums obtain even the appa¬ 
rent sanction of the government, because 
the public revenue is augmented by the 
sale; and their baleful*propagation is 
increased by newspaper advertisements 
for the same reason. ITien has this 
learned writer good rcas on to say that. 
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^ as the rewanls and honors of nu’dicino 
are now distributed, the pUvsician may 
often with truth apply to himself the 
words of the preacher —If il befall ?ne 
even tu it hifalleth to the fool, whif should 
I labor to he more wise f 

After sucji an attack on quackery, i 
cannot dismiss this article without say¬ 
ing all that can be said in its defence. 
^VHiere others are so ready to scandalize 
this z-«///tf/>/e’profession (to its professors), 
it is a duty incumbent on the lovers of 
justice to counteract injury as much as 
possible; and how can it bo better done 
than by citing the eulogies on those 
worthy characters, fhclquacks, as pro- 
served in the writings of two of the most 
estoemed and enlightened authors of the 
last century? 

‘ Tt^hen IJ consider tlie’ assiduity of 
this professionsays (ioldsniith, ^ their 
bencvulonce amazes me. They not only 
in general give their^medicines for^half 
value, but use the most persuasive re¬ 
monstrances to induce the sick to come 
and bo cured. Surely there must he 
something strangely olzstinato in an i?«- 
^Ush fjatient, who refuses so much health 
iq)on such easy terms! J)ocs ho take a 
pride in being bloated with a dropsy? 

I >003 ho find pleasure in tho.’altcrnations 
01 an intermittent fever, or feel as much 
satisfaction in nursing up his gout, as he 
found pleasure in acquiring it? lie 
must—otherwise he never would reject 
such repeated assurances of instant re¬ 
lief. Witat can be more convincing than 
the manner in which the sick are invited 
to be well? Yet, notwithstanding all 
this, there are many here who now and 
then think proper to he sick: only sick, 
did I say ? 7'hcre are some who even 
think proper to die! Yes, by the head of 
Confucius, they die, though they might 
have purchased the health-restoring spe¬ 
cific for half a crown^at"ovevy corner.* 

^ I have heard,’ says Addison, ^ of a 
porter, who serves as a knight of the 
post, under one pf these operators, and, 
though he was never sick in his life, has 
been cured of all the diseases in the Dis¬ 
pensary. These arc the men, whose sa¬ 
gacity has invented elixirs of all sorts, 
pills and lozenf^es, and take it as an af¬ 
front if you come to tltpm before you are 
given over by every body else. Their 
medicines are infallible, and never fail of 
success —that is, of enriching the doctor, 
and setting the patient effectually at 
rest.* 

As r am neither a physician nor a phi¬ 
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losopher, I shall say no more about either 
healik or wisdom. To confess, in face of 
the maxim, that I am not a physician, 
is laying myself open to a very uncivil 
imputation ; but things might be worse, 
as 1 shall show by a sTiort observation 1 
once made on the medical tribe, in the 
following lines: 

’Tis call'd by the witsc a most excellent rule, 
That ‘ at fortp a man ^s a Fhysician or Fool* 
And some in the maxim to fail are so loth, 
Tliey manage at forty to pass for tlieiii both ! 


Tllli BARON AN!) THE BURGESS j A TALE. 

The sun crowned the tops of the 
mountains with diadems of gold, and, 
wherever the parting branches of the 
trees permitted, threw gleams of brilh'ant 
light into the recesses of the neighbour¬ 
ing forests; the sparkling waters seemed 
to rejoice in the sunshine, as they issued 
from crevices in rocks, rushed in 
foamy cataracts down their sides, spread 
into bright pools, or glided along through 
soft grass, and beds of wild flowers. The 
road now wound round the side of a 
beetling cliff, now descended into a deep 
ravine, and now stretched over a smiling 
plain, every-where presenting the most 
beautiful and magiiiflcent views. The 
soul of a troubadour would have ex¬ 
panded into song, and a knight would 
have iKiuscd in urimiration of the scene ; 
but the traveler, who journeyed through 
the lovely wilderness, was tod deeply op¬ 
pressed by care and anxiety to pay any 
attention to the beauty of the objects 
which surrounded him. He was a bur¬ 
gess of Coh>gnc, of great reputed wealth ; 
but piracies and losses at sea had con¬ 
siderably diminished his property, and 
his chief hoi)e of recovering from the ef¬ 
fects of these misfortunes, and attaining 
his former prosperity, rested upon the 
safe arrival of a valuable collection of 
merchandise, which he was now con¬ 
voying to Ills native city. A few leagues 
only inlervciied between him and this 
haven of security; yet these were preg¬ 
nant with danger. The nobles or the 
country were bound to keep the roads 
clear from robbers, from sunrise to sun¬ 
set, or rather they were bound them¬ 
selves to respect the persons and property 
of passengers during that interval, in 
consideration of the heavy tolls which 
thdy exacted from travelers at every bridge 
and difficult pass: but the prize whi^ 
Bernard carried with him was sufficient 
to tempt the rapacity of these barons, and 
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induce them to break every law of honor 
and honesty^ Well knowinpj that tlicy 
could evade or defy the punishment due 
to their (Mrimes. The occasional reinforce¬ 
ments' which his small caravan received 
did not remove his apprehensions, which 
increased with every stefp. lie cast many 
anxious looks at the burthen which his 
imiles bore, and fervently prayed that 
his merchandise might be permitted to 
reach Cologne unplundered. 

The junction of several streams now 
formed a broad anti rapid river, which 
crossed the road just as it began to 
ascend a considerable eminence. Upon 
the top of this hill was a plain of trifling 
extent, where four roads met; and, on 
the summit of a rugged mountain, which 
formed the right of a double chain, di¬ 
vided by this dip and the intersecting 
roads, stood the castle of Otlio, baron of 
Woliingen. Nearly hidden by tlie craggy 
rocks and the surrounding trees, tlic 
broad banner and the battlemented tower 
only peeped above the umbrageous shel¬ 
ter of the waving pines; but the roads 
for miles round w'ere revealed to the in¬ 
habitants whenever they ascended a tur¬ 
ret, erected for the purpose on the brow 
of a rock; and, as the fortress was deemed 
impregnable, the baron and his retinue 
might descend with impunity from his 
strong hold, and attack cither the troops 
of the emperor, the vassals of his neigh¬ 
bours with whom he was usually at 
war, or the passenger whose ill fortune 
obliged him to traverse the dangerous 
territory. Though a free imperial city, 
the inhabitants of Cologne endeavoured 
to propitiate this formidable personage; 
but the league was often broken between 
them. They were induced to give shelter 
to his enemies, and protection to any 
hapless wretch who fled from his service; 
and in return he revenged himself upon 
every individual who came in his way. 

WTiile the mules were toiling up the 
hill under the weight of their load, Ber¬ 
nard and his servants, who participated 
in the feats of their master, looked fre¬ 
emen tly and timidly around them; but 
tiie profound repose was yet unbroken 
by a sound, save the gurgling of rills 
amid the rocks, and tholmm of the wild 
bee as she flew to the rich blossom of 
the furze; they had nearly reached the 
spot where the roads met, and their 
hearts began to palpitate with stronger 
vibrations, as the point approached which 
would decide their destiny. They did 
not long remain in doubt; for, issuing 


from a woody covert, and drawing his 
vassals across the path, Otlio comtnaiidcd 
the merchant to stop. ' My lord,’ cried 
the burgess, ^ J have paid thetdl at the 
hriclgo;—^what more dost thotf requite 
for my safe conduct through thy do¬ 
main }* ‘ Villain,' exclaimed the Won, 

‘ dost thou presume to parley ? neither 
thyself, nor one of thy dastardly follow- 
citizens, shall have safe conduct from 
me. I demand of thee all that thou 
liast. Rejoice that 1 do not take thy 
w’orthless life, and hang thy carcass on 
yon tree to feast the raven and the kite. 
Say, should I spare thee, what art thou 
willing to give for thy ransom ?*—^ Alas, 
my lord/ replied Bcrnai-d, ^ my whole 
estate is upon the backs of those mules ; 
and should you deprive me of that, I 
have not wlierewithal to satisly my cre¬ 
ditors and carry on my trade.* ^ Vile 
muckwomi,’ said Otlio, ^ since thou art 
so reduced, that thou canst not aftbrd to 
pay a proper ransom, why should 1 deny 
myself my just revenge against thy 
pcijurcd townsmen ? bethink thyself 
again, and naiiio the largest sum which 
thy means or thy credit can grant. Will 
not the dog reply ? Wcll, since thou hast 
pleadctl poverty, 1*11 be content with five 
liuiidrcd marks; the luxuries of thine 
house, the gauds of thy wife and daugh¬ 
ters, wherein thou ilarcst to imitate thy 
betters, vrill supply the Away, 

knaVos!* he continued, addressing the 
merchant*s followers, ‘ report the situa¬ 
tion of your master, and bring the gold 
within fourteen days, or, by the Heaven 
above us, he shall die.* 

I’rayers and remonstrances were of no 
avail. Peter, Rolfc, and Hugo, hastened 
to Cologne, and the unfortunate burgess 
followed his mules as they were driven 
up the narrow path which led to the 
castle. To confinement he was now 
obliged to submit, but it was less into¬ 
lerable than it might have been. His 
dungeon was a square apartment, ex¬ 
cavated out of a rock, which formed the 
foundation of the fortress; it was, how¬ 
ever, dry, and through a grated window, 
even with the garden, he could enjoy 
air and Hght—^blessings which were not 
always the lot of persons in his situa¬ 
tion. Incidents similar to this were so 
common in Otlio’s establishment, that 
Bernard's imprisonment excited neither 
pity nor remark. All'were ^ger to 
ascertain the value of the prize; and, as 
the rich silks and fine stuffs were un¬ 
folded, the strings of pearl, the blades of 
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pure Toledo^ and Dainasciis steel, tlio 
furs and the gutns unpacked, none 
mingled compassion witli their joy, ex¬ 
cept Homilda, the baron's daughter, 
whose gonde heart slirank at tlie scenes 
of rapine and bloodshed which she so 
often witnessed. In vain did her father 
select the richest treasures irom the spoil, 
to decorate her person; she received 
them with {latitude, but not with plea¬ 
sure; and, shutting herself up in her 
chainher, shunned her favorite occui>a- 
tion, that of attending to her llovvers, 
that she might not look upon the spot 
of the jdundered merchant’s incarcera¬ 
tion, or hear die groans wrung from him 
by sufflrings which she could not al¬ 
leviate. 

Pays passed on, and Bernard, aware 
of the ruinous state of his affa-rs, was 
not surprised at the non-arrival of his 
ransom : lie ft It assured that the lender 
afU ction which his only son Leonard 
bore to him would have instantly re¬ 
deemed him from captivity^ liad not the 
undertaking been attended with insur¬ 
mountable obstacles; and he calmly jire- 
pared for the death which seemed to 
await him. Homilda, u’hu could not 
hear the tliouglits of so cruel an execu¬ 
tion, but wlio dared not venture tn en¬ 
treat lier father’s clcineiiey, shared the 
prisoner’s anxiety; da.ily she sought the 
turret to watch for an embassy from Co¬ 
logne, and every evening repaired to 
the dungeon window to address a few 
words of kindness and encouragement 
to its doleful inhabitant. On the thir¬ 
teenth morning she espied a party ap¬ 
proaching, and, having recognized Rolfc 
and Hugo amongst the groupc, flew to 
acquaint the mcrcliant with the wel¬ 
come tidings. She then repaired to the 
liall of the castle, in the hope of witness¬ 
ing his release; but she saw her father’s 
brow clouded, and the looks of the 
strangers fllled with anxiety. 

A young man whose countenance and 
air would have impressed her with an 
idi'a that he was of noble lineage, had 
not his dress denoted him to be a mere 
burgliex, placed a bag of money on the 
table. ‘ It is only a fifth part of your 
demand,^ my lord,' he cried; ^ but my 
father's creditors have seized the wreck 
ofjiis property, and his debtors refuse 
to pay, unless he claims his duo in per¬ 
son. Deign, therefore, to keep me as a 
hostage for . the remainiler of the ransom, 
and sufler .my parent to be at liberty,' 
that he may emlcavour to retrieve his 


alfliirs—an object which can only be ef¬ 
fected by him, as thp principal, my ef¬ 
forts having failed to procure common 
justice from those who arc under the^ 
deepest obligations to befriend us in our 
adversity.' The sight of the gold some¬ 
what mollified the baron, and perhaps 
Leonard's giillant bearing made a favor¬ 
able impression on his martial mind. 
He consented to the exchange, on the 
proviso that the remaining four hiiiulred 
marks sljould be forthcoming in the 
course of a fortnight .'—* That/ replied 
the young man, • 1 dare not promise; 
but my life will bo in your hands; do 
with me what you will—only keep the 
knowlcge of your irdoiition from ray fa¬ 
ther, who w ill scarcely accept his liberty 
if lie should know the danger in which 
it will involve me/ Wolflngeu, touched, 
perhaps, by this instance of filial piety, 
acceded to the son's request, and even 
ofFered to extend his patience for three 
weeks. The young man bowed a grate¬ 
ful acknowlegeinenl; but, mingled with 
his passionate joy upon embracing his 
father, Homilda saw a painful conscious¬ 
ness that their parting would be final. 
She wept at witnessing the tender scene; 
the merchant could with difficulty be 
prevailed upon to tear himself from the 
arms of his son, and Leonard's courage 
sustained a severe trialfrotn the warmth 
of his affection; but, supported by a 
noble fortitude, lie sccmcil to he un¬ 
moved by his captivity, and cheered his 
father’s licart witli hopes which he dared 
not cherish in his own. If Homilda 
pitied the burgess, how much more 
strongly was her compassion excited by 
the hard fate of the young and hand¬ 
some Leonard! She hurried to her 
chamber to hide her tears; but, as the 
day advanced, she stole softly into the 
garden,—a piece of ground which was not 
overlooked by any of the castle windows, 
and which she alone of all the household 
ever frequented; and, as it had always 
been her favorite resort, her constant 
visits, now that the dungeon was te¬ 
nanted, were not liable to any remark, 
particularly as not a soul belonging to 
the family could suspect her of feeling 
any interest in the destiny of a burgess 
or his son. She had been accustomed to 
speak kindly to Bernard, and she had 
felt no difficulty in commencing a con¬ 
versation with him; and she was sur¬ 
prised at the embarrassment which pre¬ 
vented her from flying as usual to the 
giate. She had gathered a rose, de- 
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liglitcd with its freshness and its fra¬ 
grance^ and^ imagining that it might be a 
welcome present to the prisoner, she 
dropped it through the iron bars as she 
pas^. - An exclamation of surprise and 
joy burst upon her ear; she paused in¬ 
voluntarily ; Leonard was instantly be¬ 
low the window, and though, from the 
depth of his abocle, she could only see his 
eyes sparkling as they were raised to gaxc 
upon her, the parting rays of the sun, ir¬ 
radiating her golden hair, and beaming 
on her fair and lovely countenance, re¬ 
vealed to the young man what he almost 
deemed to be the face of an angel, ami 
he felt that ^there could be bliss even in 
a dungeon." llomikla now considered 
every hour to be lost that was not spent 
in the garden. Leonard, in despite of 
the scanty accommodations of his cell, 
had contrived to raise his head to a level 
with the grate ; days flew away unheeded, 
and each seemed to be content that a 
whole life should bo spent in conversa¬ 
tion through an iron window: but hours 
such as these were not destined to last ; 
and Romilda was appreliensivc that they 
were drawing to a frightful conclusion. 

The inhabitants of Cologne had put 
an affront upon Otho, which ho deter¬ 
mined not to brook; he breathed no¬ 
thing but rage against them and their 
city; the road was deserted, for he re¬ 
spected not property of any kind, and 
murdered the defenceless wretches whom 
fate threw in his way. Under these 
circumstances there could be little hope 
for Leonard. The most abject slavery 

S ated the only altema^vc to his 
; and fresh offences and insults, 
oflbredby the enraged citizens to their 
turbulent neighbour, seemed in some 
measure to justify his most cruel reso¬ 
lution. It was well known in the castle 
that no ransom would be taken for the 
^isoner, and that his doom was fixed. 
Romilda fell into despair; her sole con¬ 
solation was the certainty that she should 
not survive Leonard's execution; for she 
dared not entertain Uie most distant hope 
of softenidlg her father's heart in his fa¬ 
vor. {Jnable to sleep, she wandered jdl 
night over the castle^ On passing the 
door of Otho's chamber, she saw that it 
was partly open; the^ rays of a lamp 
placed upon a table showea him wrapped 
m the anus of sleep, and by his side, 
dirown carelessly as tljough intoxication 
had rendered him inattentive to his 
usual precautions, lay the keys. The 
temptation was too powerful to be re¬ 


sisted ; she braved the risque, and steal¬ 
ing gently upon tiptoe into the apart¬ 
ment, wrapp^ her long Veil first round 
one key, then on the next, and the next, 
so as to secure the whole bunch from the 
clank which might have waked their 
stem guardian. A few moments brought 
her to the dungeon where the youth was 
lying sleepless on his couch of straw. 
Rapidly informing him of the golden 
opportunity which was offered for his 
escape, she guided him through a small 
portal of the castle down a narrow wind¬ 
ing path amid the rocks, whose entrance, 
screened with underwood, was unknown 
to all except her, and which led into the 
great road to’Cologne, unexposed to the 
view of any i)f the sentinels who kept 
watch and ward in the environs. At a 
spot where she knew he could not miss 
his way, she preparedrto leave him, and 
now a dreadful conflict rose in his breast. 
Uncertain of the state of his father's af¬ 
fairs, he dared not ask her to share beg¬ 
gary perchance in addition to the shame 
which would be heaped upon her, if she 
should link her fate with one so much 
beneath her in rank; and, though the ten¬ 
der Romilda would gladly have followed 
her lover's fortunes, even if they led to 
the most abject penury, she could not en¬ 
dure to wound the heart of an indulgent 
parent, who, however cruel he might be 
to others, had ever treated her with all 
the kindness of which his rough nature 
was capable. These thoughts hurst from 
their lips, as they stood clasped in each 
other's arms; but, yielding to a sense of 
duty, they broke the strong impulse 
which bound them together, and Leo¬ 
nard rushed forward towards the city, 
whilst Romilda with equal rapidity re¬ 
traced her steps to the castle. Deposit¬ 
ing the keys in safety where she had 
found them, she retired to her cham¬ 
ber; but not without unpleasant sensa¬ 
tions; for she trembled at the conse¬ 
quences of her bold enterprise. She 
resolved to confess the part which she 
had acted, rather than suflbr an inno¬ 
cent person to be punished for her fault; 
but, to her utter surprise, the following 
day passed without the slightest tumult, 
or even a word respecting the prisoner’s 
escape. On the succeeding morning she 
heiurd a report that Leonard was dead. 
The vassal who had the charge of his 
dungeon, -alarmed at his disappearance, 
had recourse to an artiflee to Sdve him¬ 
self fnnu suspicion. One of the serfs 
had expired of a malignant disease, and 
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was already iii his coffin, which, oil ac¬ 
count of his disorder, no one was willing 
to watch. The fear of a greater evil 
reiidered Hubert rcganlless of the risque 
of contagion. In the dead of the niglit 
he removed the tainted lx>dy, and, re¬ 
placing it with stones, carried it into Leo¬ 
nard's cell. The dread of infection con¬ 
quered any inclination which Otho or 
his household might have entertained to 
take a close survey of the deceased ; the 
second dcatli occurring in so short an 
interval lilled them with consternation, 
and not an idea of deceit entered into 
any mind except tliat of llomiida, who 
soon guessed the contrivance which she 
did not feel disjwsed to reveal. Days, 
weeks, and,months, glided away. Ko- 
milda, after the burst of joy whicli she 
had exjierienccd at the hiippy termination 
of Leonard's suflerings had subsidctl, fell 
into a state ot profound melanclioly ;— 
a vague and iiidistuict hope alone sup¬ 
ported her. Unable to continue her ac¬ 
customed employments, she spent her 
time chiefly in gating upon the road to 
Cologne, anxiously watching the a])])car- 
anceof every passenger ; hut disappoint¬ 
ment succeeded each excitement of her 
hopes, and existence at last became hur- 
tlicnsome. 

Otho still prosecuted his audacious 
career j frequent reprisals had made an 
irreparable breach between him and the 
inhabitants of Cologne; becoming rich 
and powerful, he valued not the alliances 
of his neighbours, and his encroachments 
on their rights and privileges kindled 
war with all who were able to oppose 
him. The emperor, whose friendship 
lie had neglected to cultivate, and whose 
followers he had often insulted, was at 
length excited to anger by his lawless 
excesses, and a power! ul league was si¬ 
lently formed against him. Finding the 
inhabitants of the free cities, who en¬ 
joyed all their immunities through his 
rotcction, much more willing to serve 
im than a rapacious and insolent nobi¬ 
lity, the head of the empire needed little 
entreaty to induce him to carry on the 
war in person against Otho, who had re¬ 
fused to attend nis summons at Cologne, 
and answer the charges preferred against 
him. At a moment when he was least 
prepared for resistance, Wolfingen was 
assaulted by the imperial troops, the 
militia of the city, and the vassals of the 
surrounding barons. Relying too se¬ 
curely upon the position of his castle, he 
offered the enemy battle, instead of en¬ 


deavouring to propitiate his offended 
sovereign, and after a dreadful conflict 
the fortress was stormed and taken. The 
trembling Romilda from an upper win¬ 
dow' saw her father struck to the earthy 
she gazed for a moment—the lK>dy moved 
not—the next instant a shout of triumph 
proclaimed his death. Hastily wra]7- 
ping herself up in a dark cloke, she flew 
down the staircase, ere the foe could 
gain an entrance, opened the private 
portal, dashed through the underwood 
w})ich grew athwart the inontJi of a cfiv(* 
leading to the secret path, and found an 
unsuspected shelter amid the rocks. 
Anxious to reach Cologne before the road 
was filled with exulting soldiers i-eturn- 
ing from their conquest, she moved ra¬ 
pidly forward. Instinct seemed to Iea*l 
tier to the city; for, had terror allowed 
lier time for reflection, a neiglibonring 
convent might have suggested itself as 
tlic fittest asylum for her unprotected 
state. Swiftly descending the motmtain, 
she continued her course without pausing 
to take breath, and entered Cologne cre 
the news of the capture of AV^olflngen’'^ 
castle had reached it. As she passed the 
gate, she felt momentary joy at the as¬ 
surance of her safety; but the idea of 
her I'rii'iidlevSs solitude soon chased away 
every pleasurable sensation. She knew 
not the place of Remard's abode, or 
whether lie still inhabited the city. A 
whole year might liave made many al¬ 
terations in Leonard's feelings, as well as 
in his circumstances; and with the 
consideration of her being entitled to his 
gratitude, came the fear of its being 
denied. 

‘ She sought in vain on every countenance 

For lineaments familiar to her eyes.* 

Nothing but strange faces met her view; 
and, wanting courage to address herself 
to any of the passengers, she gladly ac¬ 
cepted the shelter of an open church to 
rest her weary limbs. She sate down on 
the steps of the altar, and bitter team 
mingled with her prayers, as she rumi¬ 
nated on her sad destiny. The shades 
of evening drew on, and the lamps at 
the shrines only faintly illuminated the 
interior''of the church. She knew not 
whether to go, or stay, and whilst deba¬ 
ting the point her reverie was inter¬ 
rupted by two persons who approached 
the altar. The mie next to her was a 
monk, whose bulky form and flowing 
garments hid his companion from her 
view.—^ Thou dost well, ray son,’ he 
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cried, ^ to dedicate to the church a part 
of the fruits of thy successful voyage; 
the recovery of so many vessels, and 
thine own escape from the perils of the 
deep, demand thy giatitudc/—^ Father/ 
replied he who was thus addressed,— 
but farther epeech was broken off; for 
Romilda, recognising the voice of Leo-* 
nard, screamed, rushed forward, and 
fainted in his anns. She found herself 
on her recovery in a handsome apart¬ 
ment, surrounded by friends, all anxious 
to serve her. The burgess, his wife, and 
his daughters, almost v/orshiped her as 
the preserver of the most beloved of the 
family; and the luxuries that courted 
her acceptance, proved the rapidity with 
which they had accumulated wealth; 
but she was not yet free from pertur¬ 
bation and alarm. Otho, only stunned 
by the blow which he had received, was 
alive, a prisoner in his own castle; and, 
in despite of the pressing entreaties of 
the provincial nobles, who could not en¬ 
dure to see the degradation of one of 
their own body, the emperor had doomed 
him to suffer death on the spot which 
had witnessed his unlicensed outrages. 
His unhappy daughter could only be re¬ 
strained from flying to him, by the Vv arm 
assurances of Leonard that he would 
save him or die in the attempt, lloinilda 
described the chambers of the castle with 
the utmost minuteness; yet, when lie 
had left her, she deeply regretted that 
she had not insisted upon sharing his 
danger. Should he incur disgi*ace or 
death, how could slie answer to his fa¬ 
mily for her share in his misfortunes ? 

Vnicn the burgess and his family re¬ 
tired to rest, she alone remained to watch 
and weep. A'\"ith the first streak of the 
dawn came the appointed signal; she un¬ 
closed the portal, and saw indeed that 
her lover w^as accompanied by a tall figure, 
wrapped in a close disguise, whom she 
knew at once to he her father. Concealed 
in an upper chamber, he remained in 
safety; for the house of a burgess in 
Cologne WAS the last place which could 
be suspected of affording an asylum to 
Wolflngen; but his pride and his pre¬ 
judices interfered even iii this abject 
state to prevent the union of his'daugh¬ 
ter with a plebeian. Leonard, unable to 
exist in the city witliout a hope of 
espousing the mistress of his affections, 
entered into the einp^or’s service, and, 
after distinguishing himself by a series of 
valiant exploits, received the honor of 
knightliood. Thus favored by his sove¬ 


reign, and enriched by the industry of 
his father, he had sufficient influence to 
procure the pardon of Otho, and the re¬ 
storation of his estate. The bai-on could 
not refrain from admiring such splendid 
virtues. He reflected with pleasure on 
the happy events which had (rewarded 
the exertion of Romilda’s humanity in 
favor of a destitute prisoner; his nard 
heart was softened into tenderness, and 
he blessed the marriage of his daughter 
with the son of a burgess. 


f) 1111JI N AI ,_L CT T t Jl s. 

SO, Til. 

OSCAR TO MAr.VtXA. 

1 Nearest Girl, Stlma,- 1823. 

To describe the pleasurable emotions 
which 1 felt on the perusal of your inuch- 
longcd-for and very welcome favor,—the. 
overflowings of pride at being thus ho¬ 
nored with a coiTcspondeiice of all others 
the most flattering, that of a young and 
accomplished female,—and the glow of 
gratitude that kindled in my bosom on the 
receipt of this ex liilarating proof of reci¬ 
procal esteem—would ho equally vain 
and impossible. The pledge of friendship 
has been redeemed ; the interest we feel 
in each other's welfare lias her n sohnmly 
avowed; our confidence will be more 
unbounded; and nothing, 1 hope, re¬ 
mains hut to cement and confirm tliis 
happy intimacy by a mutual exchange of 
good oflices, and renewed tokens of pure 
and disinterested affection. 

There arc moments, Malvina, when 
the springs of life seem to be more elas¬ 
tic; when the blood bounds through the 
heart with more than usual impetuosity; 
when visions of pleasure, in many inde¬ 
finable shapes, burst upon the enraptured 
mind; when the demons of care, disap¬ 
pointment, and melancholy, suspend for 
a while their direful visitations;—such 
are themoments wespendiu tliccomiiany, 
or in musing over the written commu¬ 
nications, of those we love. You smile 
very prettily, my dear, but 1 shall not 
commit myself.—Alas! it is true, Mal¬ 
vina ; we cannot indeed be lovers; but 
the joys of friendship are still reserved 
for us, and ^ friendship with woman/ 
they say, ^ is sister to love.* Now, whe¬ 
ther that sort of attachment which sweet¬ 
ens and animates our present intercourse, 
be one of love's shUrs, I know not: 
there is reason to believe, however, that 
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our rdathre connexion is not move distent 
than that" of cmtsjimi and 1. am not sure 
that you would, reckon it a compliment 
to be more nearly allied. 

' But'jyhy, dearest girl, call to mind 
painful recollections P The demon of 
discord^ it is too true^ had taken pre- 
cedenceof the soft endearments of friend- 
ship?.' Yes—' Malvina was dnee the enemy 
of'Oscar J' but it was the enmity of ac¬ 
cident rather than of choice. The un¬ 
founded prejudices of your maternal pa¬ 
rent had driven her to countenance a 
measure^ disgraceful in itself, and di¬ 
rectly subversive of my interests, right, 
and reputation, as one of the constitfded 
authorities of the place;—she could have 
snatched the very bread from the mouths 
of my children,—^and how could J re¬ 
spect her daughter ? You were (hen a 
little lively laughing girl, about nine 
years of age. 1 recollect seeing you 
sometimes at the dancing-school, and 
could not help admiring the ease and ad¬ 
dress with which you acquitted yourself. 
You stole many a sly look at me, gene¬ 
rally brightened with a smile; but whe¬ 
ther it was the proud glance of disdain, 
or the tender emotion of regret, I know 
not,—^probably it was neitlier the one 
nor the other. On mi/ part, however, 
this innocent look of yours (for innocent 
it must have been) was too frequently 
met by the sullen rebuff of resentment, 
as proceeding from the daughter of my 
enemy. At that early age, your move¬ 
ments, when dancing, were tinctured 
with affectation; probably the effect of 
an uncommonly delicate car; for every 
motion seemed only an accompaniment 
to the notes of the violin. In the course 
of a few years your personal attractions 
began to devclope themselves, and it was 
easy to foresee that you would be what 
every body calls a jyretty girl. I seldom 
saw you ; but, when we did happen to 
meet, each of us seemed to make an in¬ 
voluntary halt, and to gazo with a sort 
of wistM eagerness, as if there existed, 
oven at that period, some secret unex- 
tinguishablc sympathy, that only waited 
for an opportunity of bursting forth, and 
ofk^tiug in the ardors of mutual recog¬ 
nition and forgiveness. 

That opportunity at last arrived! I 
had often admired your opening gteces; 
but ^is admiration was always mingled 
with regret,rdiat .seemed to ripen with 
your unfolding charms. Often had 1 
cursed those unhaj^y circumstances 
which forbade a closer intimacy. ^ What 

yor. IV. 


a pity,' would I say,' that she caiuic^lje 
mjfavorite ^Tho rancor OfeiSiliifty 

had now subsided (for-time works mi¬ 
racles), and our fa^milics had be^U to 
show a disposition to return to thdr 
former intimacy. YoUr fiithcr had 
ways been my worthy fnendy and your 
mother was weary, if not asiiam^l, of 
her opposition. After a dreary absence 
of several years, accident or business one 
day led me to your house, and my Ve- 
ception there spoke plainly that atr're¬ 
membrance of the past should be mu¬ 
tually forgotten. You might then be 
fifteen; I found you in your closet witli 
a book in your hand; you looked like, 
one of tile C5races: you smiled most 
encliantingly, and your countenance 
beamed with the most fascinating com¬ 
placency. I could not resist the tempta¬ 
tion; I snatched you unconscious to 
my bosom, and impressed on your pout¬ 
ing lips a fervent kiss;—a deep blush 
suffused your blooming checks,—you 
looked confused and surprised, but not 
offended,—and this first token of affec¬ 
tion sealed your pardon, cemented our 
friendship, and obliterated our animo¬ 
sities. From that moment you became 
iny charming, my favorite Malvina ; and 
the tender emotion which tjiat happy in¬ 
terview kindled in my bosom can only 
be extinguished with life itself. 

Many a time, wlicn seated by your 
side, Malvina, 1 have wished to touch 
upon this nice subject, for the sake of 
mutual explanation; but pride and de¬ 
licacy always deprived me of utterance ; 
for 1 had felt myself deeply hurt; the 
painful association was linked with every 
fibre of my heart; and, not being quite 
aware what might be your precise views 
of the matter, I was perliaps afraid that 
the disclosure of them might disturb our 
present intimacy. On a candid review 
of the above circumstances, however, 
you may perhaps be inclined to admit, 
that my resentment was just, and my 
forgiveness generous. Pardon me, 
vina, I do not mean‘to upbraid yon—it 
is all over now—nor have I much reason 
to boast of my generosity. ^ You were 
then very young and inexperienced, and 
could neither be chargeable with the 
faults, nor answerable for the conduct of 
others. 

But enough of this .-—turn we now to 
a gayer;, prouder theme—the inexhaus¬ 
tible mysteries of love, courtship, and 
matrimony!—Here, however, it will be ' 
necessary to trouble you with a few re- 
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ks respecting tjie leading character- 
isties, the ruling p^pensidea or ' master- 
passioii^ of the^di^j and endeavour to 
detect the erroneous opinions that many 

n “eunhappilyehtertaihdn,the subject, 
e degraoauon of the more amlabld 
half of our species* Why is it that young 
persons are so anxious to secure one kn« 
oth^'s favor and good graces, h'lit that 
nature teaches them tliat each sex can 
communicate something cssenUally good 
to Its opposite'^ But the exciting prin¬ 
ciple, or ruling motive, iii the respective 
sexes, is not quite the same. Love, the 
sweetener of human life, the golden chain 
that links, the powerful charm ^at assi¬ 
milates heart to heart,—as it exists in the 
breast of man ,—is a mixed j^ssion, the 
materials of which are more nearly allied 
to earth than to heaven. His boisterous 
adcctipns arc sadly tinctured with a gross¬ 
ness of feeling that would degrade the 
purer sensibilities of the woman, and 
transform her bashful graces into a dis¬ 
gusting efirontery. . It would he utterly 
Bubversiveof, and^wholly at variance with, 
that shrinking modesty which constitutes 
her chief glory and attraction, and assi¬ 
milates her more nearly to superior in¬ 
telligence. This propelling instinct in 
the one sex may be termed positive, and, 
in the other, negaiive. In man it forms 
a permanent quality, but the purer es¬ 
sence of the woman disclaims the base 
alloy;—or, if the female constitution re¬ 
cognizes a principle that can excite one 
prurient thought, 

bears it as the flint bears Are, 
Whjidi) much enforced, doth give a hasty 
aparV, 

And straight is cold again.’ 

From what has been stated^ however, 
it by no means follows, that, in consent¬ 
ing, to what is impro^r, the woman is 
the le8(^ culpable party.-r>perbap8 die is 
the molhi cnminalof the two, inasmuch 
as the turpitude of an acdoiamn^t be ag¬ 
gravated in proportion as the incentive 
to it is leas powerfhl. But on tliis nice 
point nothing, can be said decidedly; 
the motivea to. aodon are as various as 
diedrcumstanees t|iat give rise to them; 
it is always,most gracious to seek tenth 
on the skle of charity; and, wheie.^c 
cannot wholly excusci silence is our 
tefycfi* , 

Widire^iect to the propensidea of fe¬ 
males, I am aware that most people hold 
a very dififerent creed; and the world, I 
assure you, is by no means disposed to 


allow you the merit ofsuclji superior na¬ 
tures:' Heuce aria^ the ithpei^etit teas- 
ihgs, th'eiUsoleht'ip^tirt|^ides^^ the 
rude familiafitie)^%'Whidi'' YoU' are so 
ofteh exposed, ^ the^tadt' Dbli^f,'fbr- 
sooth, that thesoihfhgs'must be equally 
agreeable' to bdth" parties, altidof coarse 
that all ydnr shy bickerings; and^ bashful 
repulses, are' mere ptiftihite, pWidpry, 
and afifectationf—Nor are your male 
censors at a loss for arguments in support 
of this doctrine. The general levity of 
your sex, their ci^emess to assodate 
with ours, their rage for public amuse¬ 
ments, their avowed impatience, and al¬ 
most indecent predpitation to be led to 
the temple of Hymen, are powerful wea¬ 
pons of ridicule and of censure in the 
hands of your adversaries.—Is it not 
true, Iftalvina ? are not all of you noto¬ 
riously fond of ^pearing at places of 
public resort? The theatre, the ball¬ 
room, the promenade, not to mention 
fairs, races, &c. have all much reason to 
boast of the patronage of our gallant 
countrywomen. Then how amusing it 
is to witness all the artillery of love when 
fairly put in motion—the amorous ogle, 
the coquettish titter, the mysterious 
whisper, the affected laugh, the sly 
glance, the 'eager stare, and above all, 
the pretty disputes as to who is the Ifon-^ 
nieit lad;—and all tliis for the sole pur¬ 
pose of attracting the notice of the men ! 
—at least so the men themselves inter¬ 
pret the matter. Now all these circum¬ 
stances are carefully mustered up against 
you, in formidable array (and wim too 
much plausibility, no doubt), as so many 
indubitable proofs that the materials nf 
your frame partake no less of dross than 
our own. 

But it may be contended by the advo¬ 
cates of your sex, that levity, even to a 
very dilpablc extent, may exist where 
the spirit of licendciaSness never found 
admittance, and that all the aberrations 
Of the fair delinquents, even where pni^ 
sued by their votaries" tO crimidal ex¬ 
cess', may readily be accodhted’ fbr 'Jas 
resultihg fHnh the^ acknOwM^'foibles 
of the 'sex,-^iiamely; Vanity, 

Ouriosity; and' the love of udmiiwtfOh, 
with .their kindred shadespride; am- 
biribh,'&c«, "triihbut^havlt^ rec^ 
qUktttie^ a indie ddesyoiikble 

they isay, to 'Idfo' eVery deviation 

dufy to 

the of Agidnf to 

the rage of rile ladies for appearing in 
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public^ it ought to be recollected^ that 
every extemalol)}ect luv^t inakea deeper 
impres^ou upou youxioiiifh^thao ive are 
aware of, aud,that the degree of ;grati-, 
ficatiovi arising from these impressions 
must be more exquisite; a^d is it. not 
very hard' that,a censorious world will' 
not allow you die privilege of projfiting 
by your, superior sensibilities, without 
loading you with uncharitable imputa¬ 
tions? 

With respect to the iinpaUenoe of fe¬ 
males for becoming wives, if it really be 
tho case, the reason is obvious. The 
majority of women, while tliey remain 
single, must either go to service, or have 
recourse to tlie solitary avocations of the 
needle, or. remain a burthen and encum¬ 
brance on their parents and friends. Now 
all this may be obviated at once, and 
can only be obviated, by marriage. Be¬ 
sides, there is something infinitely at¬ 
tractive in the exhilarating idea of having 
a protector and a home. When the de* 
gradation and severity of servitude, the 
scowl of a haughty mistress, the penury 
necessarily arising from circumscribed 
resources, and the idea of being a bur¬ 
then to others, are .put in the balance 
with the elevating sweets of independ¬ 
ence, and the anticipated endearments 
of conjugal love, the choice is not diffi¬ 
cult, and the honorable alternative is 
embraced with ardor. The dread of 
being left alone in the market, too, and 
even the 'pride of having a sweetheart, 
and Uie boast of outstripping a rival ac¬ 
quaintance, frequently act as powerful 
stimulants to matrimony. Nay—do not 
laugh at the idea—women, sometimes 
long to get married merely because they 
are tired of living single, just as some 
people go abroad, because home has lost 
the attractions of novelty. In these 
case.<^, hvQ has little concern in the affiur. 

Bvt do not be alanned, my dear firiend; 
I do not mean to insinuate that i^omen 
have wfiliow-feelinff for the opposite 
seXy or tf^t they are not drawn towards 
tliem by me , strong and secret sympa¬ 
thies of ai^tion: and I even allow that 
tbia attachment is not necessarily con¬ 
nected. vWiitn, any diatinct;^ positive, or 
cftnsciQus to voluptuous grati- 

.hcaUc^r, . When a woman consents to 
become ,ihe wifo of her lover, no precise 
ideas of tho enter into her 

miodp I ieir. pu?rer < ftwn^ ihe ba^ 
paxtieji^ .of appetite ixe neuiraJhed, or 
subliihajted^ by those of a more heavenly 


origin. Where the case is otherwise, it 
is only an exception from a general rulcu 
Besides, it may be safely amnned, that 
no woman ever viclded to the wishes of 
her seducer without a severe struggle 
and a strong abhorrencO of her guilt. It 
is the triumph of imgortmityoyex simple 
innocence ; and the costly sacrifice, even 
to a beloved object, is rejgretted with 
many a bitter tear. 

Such, then, is Woman :—weak, erring, 
and fallible, she is still the master-piece 
of nature, the solace of our lives, with¬ 
out whose humanising influence this 
world would be a desert, and man a 
savage. What a powerful claim then 
has she to the protection and counsel of 
those who call themselves the lords of 
the creation, while he who triumphs 
over her weakness, who prompts her to 
error, and who glories in her fall, is 'a 
wretch, whom 'twere gross flattery to 
name a coward !* 

‘ Hail! lovely image of delight! oh, why 
Was such a glorious form created e’er to die? 
Mobile gazing on thee, blissful thoughts axiso; 
And half I learn to know what seraphs be 
Who wake the pealing chorus of the skic»— 

Man’s actions, thoughts, and passions, all 
betray 

A soul less pure, a being leas refined & 

Thou, lovely woman, prov’st thysdf divine; 
The sparkling of thine eye betrays a mind 
Pure as the sky where now yon planets shine— 
If heaven awaits on man, the heaven of heaven 
is thine!’ 

My paper and this cruel harangue are 
both enc&d. ^ Heaven be praised 1' 1 
hear you say;—the promised *cup of 
sweets’ therefore, or strictures on court¬ 
ship and matrimony, must be reserved 
for a more favorable conjuncture. Your 
heart is still ^ at home, you say you 
must, however, take good care of it; it 
is a jewel of which not every one is 
worthy to be the possessor.—^Yon say 
likewise that you will never marry the 
man whom you do not love;—you are 
quite right; and I hope Heaven will 
mant yob the dear youth of your heart; 
but more of this afterwards. 

May the Almighty bless you, my dear 
gptl, with health, wisdom, and grace; 
ai]|cl may you long continue to be a com¬ 
fort Co your parents,' an ornament to 
your sex, and the spotless favorite of 

Oscar. 
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"a »i£»10XR OP RIOSSEM^ a TURKISH 
SULTANA ; 

4 » 

^ hy the Baron Holberg^ 

Of the origin of this celebrated lady, 
06 Of ptlier sultanas, little can be said, 
since thjey are all, from the low station 
of slaves, exalted to that dignity. It 
is certain, however, tliat she.was the wife 
of the Aultan Ahmed I, During the life 
of Ahat emperor, she was not much 
talkt'd of ; but, in the lime of her chil¬ 
dren and grand-children, she became 
Ij^nown, for then she governed with un¬ 
limited sway. Her talent first disco¬ 
vered itself uiwn the occasion of an in¬ 
surrection in the reign of her son Osman, 
in an harangue which she made to the 
army. In this si)eech she represented 
what scandal and disgrace those conti¬ 
nual insurrections brought ui>on the Ot¬ 
toman empire, whose foundation liad al¬ 
ways rested upon a well-disciplined army ; 
—now greatly the Christians rejoiced at 
such dissensions, and how much all true 
Moslems were shocked at them. As it 
had been hitherto unusual for women in 
Turkey to suffer themselves to be seen 
publicly, and still more so to harangue 
an anny, they were all much surprised, 
looking uj)on it as an unbecoming in¬ 
stance of arrogance, which set the cus¬ 
toms of the country at defiance. Not¬ 
withstanding this accusation, the sul¬ 
tana's conduct, as her speech was deli¬ 
vered with energy, failed not to excite 
admiration ; and It was tlie general opi¬ 
nion (jj^at she possessed great and almost 
heroic qualities, and she was thus en¬ 
abled to obtain that power which she ex¬ 
ercised under her sons, who, according to 
her good pleasure and advice, were placed 
on the throne, or obliged to quit it. In the 
reign of her son Morad IV., indeed, her 
influence was in some measure dimi¬ 
nished, as he was both an able and a 
haughty prince: but, when her son Ibra¬ 
him ascended the throne, every thing 
moved by her direction. She did wliat- 
cver she thought proper, and oWiged all 
the ministers to execute her commands; 
for she was ambitious,' daring, and de¬ 
cisive in her resolutions, and possessed 
such qualities as are rarely found in 
women. When she was thwarted and 

S sd, her vigor, as mi|^itbe expected 
such a ^venunent, assumed an 
aspect of cruelty. A vizir, in IbridiUn’s 
time, having done something contrary to 
her will, she caused him, notwithstanding 
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the great services which he had per¬ 
formed, to be strangled, in the hope of 
strengthening her authority by the death 
of a person who was respected and ho¬ 
nored by the army. 

Whatever might be the opinion of the 
abilities of Kiossem, her government 
was not 60 popular as to preclude mur¬ 
murs and discontent. A general insur¬ 
rection occurred in l(i4>7, and it was 
judged necessary to dethrone the sul¬ 
tan. But, as his mother was the hinge 
on which every thing turned, the mal¬ 
contents dared not proceed to the execu¬ 
tion of their scheme without her concur¬ 
rence. The mufti undertook to persuade 
her; and, in an audience with which 
she favored him, he represented the mi¬ 
serable condition to wiiich Ibrahim’s bad 
government had reduceil the empire. 
But, as-he coulrf v;ell imagine that the 
sultana, who was a Circassian, and there¬ 
fore not very tender-hearted, might yet 
not be easily induced to consent to the 
death of her own son, he only proposed 
perpetual imprisonment, to which she 
made no objection. Ibrahim was imme¬ 
diately called before the divan, to an¬ 
swer the accusations which were to be 
adduced against him. As he treated the 
requisition with contempt, a fetva or 
sentence of the mufti was promulgated 
against him, which ran thus: ^ A great 
prince is guilty, when his subjects sum¬ 
mon him to their tribunal to give an 
account of his actions/ Ibrahim, to 
whom the sentence was transmitted, tore 
the paper to pieces, and threatened to 
take off the mufti’s head; and his friends 
alleged that the sentence was ill-founded, 
in a country where the princes are in¬ 
vested with unlimited power. Deriding 
the emperor’s tlireat, the mufti sent him 
another and more severe sentence, im¬ 
porting that whosoever did not observe 
the laws of Crod could not be regarded 
as one of the faithful, but, being to all 
intents and purposes an infidel, had for¬ 
feited all right to the crown. The em¬ 
peror tore Miis fetva too in pieces ; hut 
this mark of indignation had no other 
effeet than that of hastening the execu¬ 
tion of the decree. A body of the jani- 
saries immediately went armed to the 
palace ; and it was then that he lost his 
course, and flew to Kiossem, by whose 
mediation his life was spitred for some 
time^, but he /waa thrown«into prison; 
and tonMohatomiediwaaen- 

tbrone^ Jin )bis j9tosd.i'.He ;at .first iCt^- 
dur^I Ida tonWtoent withripatience^, 
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but afterwards fell into such despair, 
that he would sometimes run and beat 
his head against the wall of his prison; 
and it was therefore ordered that he 
should be strangled. 

After this tragedy, when the sultana's 
^andson mounted the throne, she con¬ 
tinued to direct the affairs of state. She 
had already seen her eightieth year, 
when she was declared regent; a cir¬ 
cumstance which at once snows her ve¬ 
hement desire of sway, and the high 
opinion that must have been entertained 
of her capacity; for, at this age, it is 
usual to dismiss a person from public em¬ 
ployment. This appointment is the more 
to be wondered at, because the young 
sultan's mother was nearer in point of 
consanguinity, and also possessed the ta¬ 
lents which such a situation required. And 
this circumstance paved the way to Kios- 
scin's disgrace, and deprived her both of 
her power and her hfe. The young sul¬ 
tana fearod that Kiossem would treat her 
son with the same severity which she 
had manifested toward her own son. She 
soon therefore cndeavrjfured to strengthen 
herself by forming a party'against the 
old empress; and, as Kiossem had the 
janisaries or infantry on her side, her 
artful rival co\irtcd the good will of' the 
spahis, or cavalry. She inveighed against 
the insolence of the janisaries, who, af¬ 
ter having murdered Ibrahim, held the 
young Mohammed in contempt. She 
propagated a report that Kiossem had 
formed a resolution of annihilating or 
exterminating the spahi regiments ; and 
so great a ferment was thus excited, that 
they held a council of war, and sent de¬ 
puties to Constantinople, demanding the 
heads of those who had murdered the 
late sultan. The chief adviser of the piur- 
der was the vizir Morad, who had been 
brought up among the janisaries, and 
was in high esteem with them. As 
soon as he was infonned of the designs 
of his adversaries, he collected a body 
of janisaries, and advanced toward the 
hostile station at Scutari. He had com¬ 
pelled all the spabis, who were in Con¬ 
stantinople, to attend him on this ex¬ 
pedition, and bad so disposed them that 
they could neither escape, nor revolt to 
the other party. Then followed some 
skirmishes, and the Vizir advised" the 
spahis to desiGft ffrotn their Undertaking, 
threatening (that, <if they did noV he 
yrould publish an imperial edict, by 
which nil Mrho> were above etvah yeitm m 
age slmuldbc obliged to'bear arms. Thfs 


menace so terrified the spahis, that they 
immediately dispersed, and returned 
home. Their retreat so elated the jani- 
saries, that they looked upon themselves 
as masters of the whole empire. The old 
sultana thought that her enemies were 
now under her feet. Unfortunately for 
her friends the janisaries, the ^pulaceof 
the capital demanded the punishment of 
Bectas, who was their aga or chief, for 
having adulterated the coin, and a great 
multitude repaired with that view to 
the imperial palace. The friends of the 
spahis neglected not to turn tliis insur¬ 
rection to their advantage, and so far 
prevailed, that the seals of office were 
taken from the vizir, and put into otheY 
hands. Thus the city was divided into 
factions, while there were two contend¬ 
ing parties at coiirt. 

Ill this state of affairs, Kiossem pro¬ 
posed to the aga a bold scheme. This 
was no other than the deposition of Mo¬ 
hammed, and the elevation of his half- 
brother Solimaii, whose mother being 
dead, there would ho nobody to dispute 
the administration with herself. About 
ten thousand janisaries were now as¬ 
sembled by Bectas, to deliberate upon 
this proposal: they endeavoured by j)ro- 
mises to win over the grand vizir, wiiom 
they desired to appear at the meeting. 
He complied with this request, intend¬ 
ing to dissemble, and to act as a spy 
upon their conduct. As soon as he 
reached the place of congress, Bectas 
placed Mohammed on his right hand, 
and proposed the above-mentioned pro¬ 
ject. 'J'he vizir declared upon oath that 
he would support it with all his autho¬ 
rity, and was then dismissed in the full 
expectation of his concurrence. Some 
persons warned Bectas that he had com¬ 
mitted a great error in setting that artful 
minister at liberty; hut he ridiculed 
their hints, relying on his own great 
power, by which he hoped the next day 
to carry his scheme into execution. The 
vizir hastened to court, and made his 
way to the sultan's apartment, where 
he found the aga Soliraan, a hold knd 
determined officer, with whom he con¬ 
certed a project of sanguinary violence. 
After a shprt deliberation, the ran 
to Kiosscip's chamber, which he re¬ 
solved to enter by force. Some of her 
eunuchs opposing his entrance, he stabbed 
one of them with his dagger; the rest 
took flight, and left the way clear. He 
fhen proceeded to Kiossem's chamber, 
Where he set a guard to prevent her 
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€8Cttp& His liuBUiess was to inform 
tlijB imltaii'a in(i^lier of ihe progress i>f 
bis Tbst princess, twbo had 

learned, ^hoi in ;Sgitation a^nst 
herself and her son; .gave a loud shriek^ 
and awahenM the prince, who, temfied 
at her oriek, burst into tears, and, throw*^ 
himaelf at SdUmanVfeat, exclaimed, 
' Help, inyatewafd,helpuier >Theaga 
took him up in his arms, went put, and, 
by showing him to < the captain of the 
band of eunuchs, inflamed hislo^alt^ to 
his sovereign. Having secured this point, 
he consult^ with the grand virir, what 
step was next to be taken; and orders 
were immediately given to call up all the 
pages and eunuchs, JSeing apprised of 
the sultan's peril, they ran about in great 
confusion, imagining that the janisaries 
had already arrived at the palace to 
murder them. They therefore, with the 
other attendants of the court, armed 
themselves against the impending <h£n- 
ger; but these movements were not suf- 
ddent to restore riie young sultan to 
composure ; for he had ever been under 
apmehensions. of losing his life as his 
fawer bad. However, he recovered his 


to no insult, and the execution should 
be performed ii;i spme place, whence her 
riineks could, noi reaph die empermr’s 
cars. • ,1 . j i! 

The pages arrsijgpd themselves in.two 
partfes, one ,pf which remajined with, the 
sultan to prev^t hte intewerence, while 
the other went, to pxp^to the sentence. 
The latter hasted to the apartment of 
the devoted sultsma, eryu^g jOlab, Allah, 
and sqme ot the. Arabian eunuchs, who 
kept watch at the door, readily admitted 
twenty of the pa^a to perform the exe« 
cution. When they had passed the hall 
where the sultana's ladies were present, 
a woman, with a view of effecting a di¬ 
version, met them, and, presenting a 
pistol, demanded their business.. VVhen 
they answered, that they were in quest 
of the old sultana, she said, 1 am that 
princess,' aiid snapped her pisto), but it 
missed fire. They were proceeding to 
lay violent hands on her, when Soliman, 
wno was with them, informed tliem it 
was not the sultana. They then marched 
into the chamber of Kiossem, who had 
ordered all the lights to be extinguiriied, 
and concealed herself under a cabinet. 


spirits in some degree on being led round 
the palace, and seeing what a number 
of armed men stood ready to serve him. 
When he came to the part where the 
pages lodged, some young man riiouted, 
^ God grant that our sultan may live a 
thousand years 1' The pages joined in 
the same wish, and cried with one voice, 
‘ AHah! Allah i' The vizir had in the 
mean time ordered all tlie mreat officers 
whom’he knew to be faithfm to the sul¬ 
tan to march to the palace with as 
many men ha they coula le^, and with 
provmionB for three days. Thus the pa¬ 
lace was soon filled with armed men, 
and intestine war seemed to impend over 
the city. 

During these commotions,, the mufti, 
who thought it his duty. to support 
the reining prince against his traitor- 
4 ms envies, went with some of the chief 
ministers to the palace, and comforted 
tiie intimidatedyoutii iy^aasuranees of 
loyal zeaL As Kiossem (he said) had 
become highly olpoxious to the nation, 
he dedar^ it to be the wit); of 

that she 4uml4 oicri addiogA there 
•were Jno «»th^. Bmaus of, aUaying 3ie 
disturbance uito which the country was 
thrown. He then prepared tile sentence, 
which thesultan tmbscribed^ Its import 
was that Kiossem should be strangled, 
but so that her body should be subject 


After they had crept about for some 
time in search of her, she was discovered, 
and dragged from her lurking-place. She 
then promised great sums of money to 
the pages, if they would spare her life; 
and, as no one listened to the offer, she 
threw a handful of sequins among them, 
in the hope of saving herself by flight 
whilst they were gathering the money. 
Some of them indeed stooped to pick up 
the scattered pieces; but the rest seised 
her, and an Albanian, who observed 
that she wore two large ear-rings, tore 
them away by force. They were two 
diam<Hids set in gold; with which her 
son Morad had presented her, and they 
were computed to he worth a whole 
year'a revenue of Grand Cairo in E^pt. 
lie, who had ppssessed himself of these 
diamonds, apprehending that it would 
be impossible for him to conceal them, 
took thm to SoBmau, who handsmEaely 
zwRNordeft hhn' for hia exertions. > ;Th!e 
pages then atx!^l^^their*vktim,’and, hai^ 
ing^deavourodrto strangle her, tfaey be- 
B^ed that aho was dead, axd lefth^on 
thoBooTi oryim out*^' deadl dead! v. She 
miidoa smtodreskrtance^and k aaid to 
tetodfibletiha^gamaup<m a^^of one 
of the^muidcrera ecKiatronglyv} that ho 
eduM witiidiawr .it ^ . had 

phitigedIw.ri|^t oye. 
Her exeeuiionm; who/seemed hot ftuiy 
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to und&rfitand their hashiessj returned to 
give notice that the deed of death urtist 
Aninhi^ i blit Mi aga, bbSit^ing Ihi^ 
the body of the unhappy sultana still 
moved, called' them, back to complete 
thd^r wdrlr, attd they iiistantly obfeyed 
the order.-. Then the black euiiuchs 
raised the body from the g^ufid, anA^ 
carried it to theisultan’a mo8({ue, escorted 
by the slaves of the deceased, four hun¬ 
dred in* number, ttho exhibited all the 
signs of grief, hotvlingj weeping, and 
tearing their hair, so that few could be¬ 
hold the melancholy sight without com¬ 
passion. The vizir then ordered thanks 
to be given to the p^es for the fidelity 
which they had testided, and said that, 
as the greatest difficulties were now sur¬ 
mounted, he would take the rest upon 
himself, and he acted with such spirit 
and address, that the janisaries from 
that time became more orderly and trac¬ 
table, and Mohammed continued many 
years in quiet possession of the throne* 
Such was the catastrophe of this 
princess, who, during the reigns of several 
sultans, had conducted the administra¬ 
tion, and governed with boundless au¬ 
thority. Her ^eat qualifications appear 
not only from her retention of power, at 
the age of eighty years, in defiance of 
more legitimate claims, but from her 
being subjected to the imputation of 
sorcery; for few of those wlio have distin- 
^lished themselves amongst an unen¬ 
lightened nation by very superior know- 
lege and abilities nave escaped tliis ab¬ 
surd censure. 
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‘ Why lioniccra wilt thou name tliy chilli ?* 

1 ask*d the gardener's wife in accents mild. 

^ We have a right,’ replied the sturdy dame, 
And .Loniccra was the infant’s name,* 

Crabbe. 

‘ A commodity of good names.* 

SttAKsriCAKlt. 

FlUttt tfab time of GcdyUtlnith dowti ta 
the preirant day, fiile xtarnes have been 
the ridicule or comic aitthors and the 
aviorsion of^seoribio' pee^» notwith- 
statld:^ irihieh 'the evil has iiicveased 
alffiostini proportion to its reprobation* 
Mb3s Olementina Wilheliaina Stubbs 
was buta Judm/the Imibel8> 

aiid the HeSanabif tbk aononilplislied 
I should noli, howevor,^ ^ nmchsnma if, 
tMa oomprisaliB^fliat 4o!m^ 

of'tabUI’'gentility:wfakhra&ctattett 


usually confines itsdf. One docs not 
regard seeing' Miss Arabella seated utt 
the'piano, or her .little sister Leonora 
tottling across the carpet to show her 
new piidt shoes. That is £n the usual 
codrseofevbnis. But the fashion spreads 
deepc^and wider; the village is infected, 
and the * village green Amelias and 
Cl«uaa Sweep yourrooms and cook' your 
dinnera^'gcntle Sophias inilk your cows, 
and, ^if you ask a pretty smiHng girl at 
a cottage door to toll you her name, the 
rosy lira lisp out Caroline Now this 
is a sad thing. One looks upon cottage 
names as a part of cottage' furniture, of 
the costume, and is as much discom-* 
liosed by the change as a painter of in¬ 
teriors would be who should find a Gre¬ 
cian couch instead of an oaken settle by 
the side of the wide open hearth. In 
fine houses fine names do not signify; 
though 1 would humbly suggest to god¬ 
fathers and godmothers, papas, mainBS> 
maiden aunts, nurses, and gossips in ge¬ 
neral, the unconscious injury Uiat they 
are doing to novelists, poets, dramatic 
writers, and the whole fraternity of au¬ 
thors, by trespassing on their (nominal) 
property, infringing their patent, en¬ 
croaching on their privilege, unden^ling 
their stock in trade, depredating their 
currency, and finally robbing poor heroes, 
and heroines of tlicir solitary possession,, 
the only thing they can call thdr own. 
Shakspeare has an admonition much to 
the purpose, ^ he who filches from me 
my ^oor/ name/ and so forth. Did they 
never hear that, never see Othello, never 
read Elegant Extracts, never learn tlie 
speech by rote out of EnfiehVs Speaker f 
If they did, I must say the lesson has 
been as completely thrown away as les- 
sonsofmoralitycommonly are. Sponsors 
in these days think no more hann of 
^ filching a name' than a sparrow does 
of robbing a cherry-tree. 

This> however, is an affiiir of con** 
science or of taaub ^i^d consdence and 
taste are ddicate points to med^ewith, 
esiiedally the latter. People will please 
their fancies, and every lady has favorite 

. ft I"' - ■ . 1 1 . f .i r . 

* A great number of duldrra, amongst the 
Iowa orders, are Carolines. That does not, 
howdrer, whofiy proceed from a lovc of the ap- 
p^tioti; ihoG^ I believe tl^t a queen Mat- 
eery or a qiieen Sarah would have had fewer 
nslme^s^eB. A dergyman in my neighbour¬ 
hood used to mistake the^ sound^ and christBii 
the bdiics Catharine; -Hk wise mwr, Kate 
»» noble abbreviation* . 
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mmesk 1 myself have several^ and they 
aes mostly short add «mple. Jane^ that 
^eenly' name! Jane Seymour^ Jane 
Grey, ^ the noble Janede Montfort;'— 
Anne, to VFhich lady seems to belong as 
of late celebrated Scotish duke 

is aatd to bave caused an illegitimate 
daughter to be so baptised, Lady-Anae, 
and Allan Cunningham's beautiful bal¬ 
lad has joined the name and the title 
atill more inseparably;—Mary, which is 
as common as a white violet, and like that 
has something indestructibly sweet and 
simple, and fit for all wear, high or low, 
suits the cottage or the palace, the gar¬ 
den or the field, the pretty or the ugly, 
the old or the young;—Margaret, Mar¬ 
guerite—the pearl! thedaisy I Oh name of 
romance and of minstrelsy, which brings 
the days of chivalry to mind, and tlie 
worship of flowers and of ladies fair!— 
Etnily, in which all womanly sweetness 
seems bound up—perhaps this is the ef¬ 
fect of the association of ideas—1 know 
so many charming Emilys;—and Susan, 
the sprightly, the gentle, the home- 
loving,. the kind;—association again I 
But certainly there are some names which 
seem to belong to particular classes of 
diaracter, to form tne mind, and even 
to influence the destiny: Louisa, now; 
—is not your Louisa necessarily a die- 
away damsel, who reads novels, and 
holds her head on one side, languishing 
and given to love ? Is not Lucy a pretty 
aoubrette, a wearer of cast gowns and cast 
smiles, smart and coquettish ? Must not 
Emma, as a matter of course, prove 
epistolary, if only for the sake of her 
signature ? And ' is there not great 
danger that Laura may go a step farther, 
write poetry and publish ? On beware, 
dear godmamas, when you call an inno¬ 
cent baby after Petrarens muse! Think 
of the peril! Beware!^ 

Next to names simple in themselves, 
those which fall easily into diminutives 
seem to me most desirable. All abbre¬ 
viations are pretty—Lizzy, Bessy, Sophy, 
Fanny—the prettiest of all! There is 
sometning so familiar, so home-Hke, so 
affectionate in file sound,—it seems to 
tell in one short word a story of family 
love, to vouch for the ainiahleness of 
both parties. I never thought one of 
the most brilliant and elegant women 
in England quite so charming as she 
really is, till 1 heard her call her young 
sister ' Annie/ It seemed to remove at 
once the almost r^llent quality wlflch 
belongs to extreme polish,—gave a genial 
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wiarmth to her brightness, became her 
like a smile. There was a tenderness 
in the voice too, a delay, a dwelling on 
the double consonant, giving to English 
something of the charm of Italian pro- 
nunciatioh, which I have noticed only 
in two persons, who are, I think, the 
most ^graceful speakers and readers • of 
my acquaintance. ^ Annie!’ If she had 
called her sister Anna-Maria according 
to- the register, I should have admired, 
and feared, and shunned her to my dying 
day. That little word made us friends 
immediately. I like manly abbreviation^ 
too,—who does not ?—they say so much 
for character. Yon may know what one 
man thinks of another by his manner of 
calling him. Thomas and James and 
Richard and William are stupid young 
gentlemen; Tom and Jem and Dick and 
Will are fine spirited fellows. Henry 
now, what a soft swain your Henry is! 
the proper theme of gentle poesy; a 
name to fall in love withal; devoted 
at the font to song and sonnet and 
the tender passion; a baptised ina¬ 
morato ; a christened hero. Call him 
Harry, and see how you ameliorate his 
condition The man is free agiiin, 
turned out of song and sonnet ami ro¬ 
mance, and young ladies* hearts. Sliak- 
speare understood this well, when he 
wrote of prince llal and Harry Hotspur. 
To have called them Henry would have 
spoiled both characters. George and 
Charles are unlucky in this respect; 
they have no diminutives, and what 
mouthfuls of monosyllables they are! 

• While we are amused with the lively and 
fanciful remarks of our fair and ingenious cor¬ 
respondent, we cannot refrain from animad¬ 
verting upon an apparent inconsh^tcncy. In 
the names of ladies, she attends to the sup¬ 
posed softness and prettiness of tlie appella¬ 
tions; but, when she speaks of the names 
of ‘men, she fancies, that tlic diminutives are 
indications of spirit. Yet she says, tluit the 
change of IIe.nnj into Harry ameliorates 
the condition of the youth; that is, according 
to the context, makes hiin more manly and 
spirited than he was before. Henry ^ she says 
in a tone of contempt, is a christened hero: con 
Harry he more than a hero P Harry, indeed, 
is no abbreviation, but merdy (like Jack for 
John) a vulgar and unmeaning alteration of 
the regular term. The^lady, perhaps, prefers 
plain Kit to formal Christi^her : be it so— 
there Is some pretence, in the hun^ of con- 
versaltioh, for snortentng a name wmch many 
may consider as too long; butflintcusttmiisnot 
applic^le to Henry or to John.—E dit. 
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names royal too> and therefore unshort* 
ened. A king must be of a very rare 
class who should afford to be called by 
short-hand;—^very popular to tempt the 
ro|^cSj well conditioned to endure it^ 
wise and strong to afford it. Our Harry 
the Fifths the conqueror of Azincourt^ 
might and did; and the French Henri 
Quatre; and now and then an usurper* 
Niccola di llicnzi^ Oliver Cromwell, 
and Napoleon, the noblest of names, 
have all undergone such transforma¬ 
tion ; and indeed the Roman tribune, 
the least known, but not perhaps the 
least remarkable of the three ; he who, 
born of an innkeeper and a washer¬ 
woman, restored for a while tlie free re¬ 
public of Rome; the friend of Petrarch, 
the arbiter of princes, the summoner of 
emperors, the arraigner of popes—is 
scarcely known even in the grave page 
of history by any other appellation than 
that of Cola di Rienzi—as who should 
say Nick / 

1 have said that names sometimes 
form the character. Sometimes, on the 
other hand, they arc like dreams, and 
become true by contraries; especially if 
you christen after the virtues. Thus 
the wildest flirt of iny acquaintance hap¬ 
pens to be a Miss Prudentia—^a second 
sister, too, whose elder is not likely to 
marry, so that the misnomer is palpable; 
and the greatest scold 1 ever encoun¬ 
tered, the errantest virago, was a Mrs. 
Patience. The Graces are usually auk- 
ward gawkies, and the Belles all through 
the alphabet, from Annabelle downward, 
are a generation of frights. The Floras 
are sure to be pale puny girls, and the 
Roses are apt to wither on the virpn 
stalk. Call a boy after some distin¬ 
guished character, and the contradiction 
gi'ows still more glaring. Your Foxes 
and liampdens and Sidneys range them¬ 
selves on the ministerial benches, your 
Pitts and Melvillea turn out rank radi¬ 
cals, your Andrew Marvels take bribes, 
and your Nelsons run away. There is 
a fatality in those Christian surnames, 
those baptised heathens; they arc sure 
never to fit, nevx?r sit easily, never 
range well with other names. In the 
case of females, especially, there is a 
double danger; even if they seem to 
march evenly at first, see how they end. 
The most remarkable instance of this 
acquired incongruity I ever knew befell a 
fair Highlander, one of ray schoolfellows. 
Her mother, claiming to be sprung from 
the Bruce family, would call her daugh- 
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ter after good king Robert, and nothii^ 
could be better matched than her two 
noble Scotish names, Bnico Campbell; 
they suited her like her tartan dress. She 
was a tall, graceful, blue-eyed girl, with 
high spirits and some pride, an air com¬ 
pounded of the palace and the mountain, 
a sort of wild royalty, and a step that 
puzzled alike our French dancing master 
and our English drill-sergeant,—it was 
so unlike what either of them taught, 
so un-French, so un-English, and yet so 
bounding and free. She left schocil, and 
for some years I heard nothing more of 
her than that she was happily married. 
Last summer I had the pleasure of meet¬ 
ing a cousin of hers (as near 1 should 
think as within the eighth degree), and 
began immediately to inquire for iny 
fair friend. ^ 1 understand,^ said 1, * tliat 
she married early and well?’—^ Yes, 
very,' was the reply; ^ hut she liad the 
misfortune to lose Mr. Smith in the se¬ 
cond year of their nuptials. She is now, 
however, re-married to a Mr. Brown.’— 

1 heard no more! I was petrified. Bruce 
Smith! Imagine such a conjunction ! 
And now Bruce Brown! fancy that! 
There is an apt alliteration for you! 
And even if she should take refuge in 
initials, think of B. B.! ' P. P., clerk 
of this parish,' has the advantage both 
ip look and sound. Oh, your proper 
names are dangerous! It is the practice 
of the Americans too, a circumstance 
which stamps it upstart at once, though 
with them it may perhaps be politic 
and patriotic to diffuse and perpetuate^ 
the memory of their Washingtons and 
jeffersons amongst the descendants of 
the people whom they freed, to give the 
new generation a sort of personal in¬ 
terest in their fame. Still the fashion is 
American, and wo have not yet learned 
to take the tone, especially as to genti¬ 
lity, from our trans-atlantic brethren; 
but even their fondness-Ibr the practice 
docs not stop the progress it is making 
here. Those papas and mamas, who 
labor under the misfortune of a plebeian 
surname, do the best to lighten the cala¬ 
mity to their offspring by an harmonious 
and dignified pra^omcn* sometimes taken 
from friends or acquaintance chosen as 
sponsors for the feood gift of a seemly 
appdlation; sometimes culled from hi¬ 
story; sometimes from that pseudo- 
history called a novel; sometimes from 
thc'peerage; sometimes from the Racing 
Calendar, which, by the bye, does not 
fail to return the compliment. One in- 
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geoiotts gentleman even christened his 
eldest hope after the village in which he 
was bom,—^Alionby of Allonby!—How 
well it looks! and what a pity that the 
wretched little word ‘ Short should have 
a right to intrude! Allonby Short; 
^ oh what a falling off was there V —If 
the son should have half of his father’s 
genius, he will get an act of parliament, 
and discard it altogether. 'Incy kept a 
slop-shop at Wapping during the war, 
and are as rich as Jews, so that the ex¬ 
pense is of no consequence. 

Thenrefixingof a little miserable name 
to anomer of the same class is also ex¬ 
ceedingly fashionable amongst our par~ 
venus. Iney seem to think that in'names, 
as in figures, value increases tenfold by 
theadditionofadpher. Hence the unna¬ 
tural and portentous union of hideous 
monosyllables on name-tickets and door¬ 
plates, where two * low words oft creep 
in one dull Une.' Hence your White 
Idharps, your Ford Greens, your Hall 
Gills, and other appellations of the same 
calibre^ which stare you in the face go 
where you will, and are clung to with a 
jealous tenadty, of which the Percies 
and Howwds and Cavendishes (for whom 


one name is enough^ never dream. Hence 
fdl varieties in spelling, devices to turn 
the vulgar to the genteel by the mere 
change of a letter*: hence the He’s 
and the Fitz’s, hy which good com¬ 
mon English is transmogrified into bad 
French, to be mispronounced by the ig¬ 
norant and laughed at by the wise,—the 
deserved and inevitable fate of preten¬ 
sion, ridiculous in every thing, and most 
of all in nam^s. M. 

* It is pity that tlie hero of Mr. Lamb’s 
excellent force ^ Mr. H.’ did not possess a little 
of this sort of ingenuity. 1 am convinced that 
the addition or omission of a few letters, or 
even the transposition, the making an anagram 
of the word, or some such quip or quiddity, 
would have converted ‘Hog’s-flesh* into a very 
respectable appdlation. Did not Miss Hannah 
K., for instance, make herself at once genteel 
and happy hy merely striking out the first let¬ 
ter and the last—vile useless aspirates ? And 
did not Martha G. become a fashionable lady 
at a stroke by one bold erratum —^ for Martha 
read Matilda*—in the first leaf of that domestic 
Roaster, the Family Bible P—There is nothing 
so ingenious under tlic sun as your genuine 
name-coiner! A forger by profession is less 
dexterous, a coat-of-amis maker less imagi- 
nadve. It is the very triumph of invention. 


PORTRAITS IN VERSE. 

NO. 1. 

ANXZ60NB. 

from ilhC (Edipm Tyrannm, the (Edipus Cohneus, and the Aniigone of Sophocles. 

’Twab noon; beneath the ardent ray 
l^oud Thebes in all her glory lay; 

Gn pillar'd porch, on marble wall. 

On temple, portico, and hall, 

The summer sunbeams gaily fall. 

Bathing, as in a flood of lignt. 

Each sculptur’d frieze and column bright. 

Dirce's pure stream meanders there, 

A silvCT ifnirror clear and fair; 

Now giving back the deep-blue sky, ' 

And now the dty proud and high, 

And now the sacred grove; 

And sometunes on its wave a shade, 
the light more lovely, play’d. 

When some close-brooding dove 
Flew from her nest, on rapid wing, . 

For needfhl food, across the spring. 

Or sought her home of love. 

The very air, in tliat calm hour, 

Se^’d trembling with tli,e 'd>hsc|ous power 
Of its own balmineSs ' ' 

The herbage, if by light ftdt pr^’a, ' 

Sent up sweet odors from itisi breast 
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Sure, if coy hapmness 
£*cr dwelt on earth, ^twas in that clime 
Of beauty, in that noon>day prime 
Of tnrilliiig pleasantness! 

But who are they before the gate 
Of Thebes conven’d in silent state? 

Sad grey-hair’d men, with looks bow’d down. 
Slaves to a tyrant’s haughty frown ; 

And he the wicked king, and she 
The royal maid Antigone, 

Passing to death. Awhile she laid 
Her clasp’d hands on her heart, and stay’d 
Her firmer step, as if to look 
On the fair world which she forsook; 

And then the sunbeams on her face 
Fell, as on sculptur’d Nymph or (iracc. 
Lighting her features with a glow 
That seem’d to mock their patient woe. 

She stay’d her onward step, and stooil 
A moment’s space ;—oh, what a flood 
Of recollected anguish stole 
In that brief moment o’er her soul! 

The concentrated grief of years, 

’rhe mystery, horror, guilt, and tears. 

The story of her life past by, 

£v’n in the heaving of a sigh ! 

She thought upon the blissful hour 
Of infancy, when, as a flower 
Set in the sun, she grew. 

Without a fear, without a care. 

Enjoying, innocent and fair. 

As buoyant as the mountain air. 

As pure as morning dew; 

Till burst at once, like lightning’s flame. 

The tale we tremble but to name. 

Of them from whom her being came. 

Poor (Edipus, and one. 

The wretched yet unconscious dame. 

Who wedded with her son! 

Then horror fast on horror rose: 

She maddening died beneath her woes. 
Whilst crownlcss, sightless, hopeless, he 
Par’d to outlive that agony. 

’rhrough many a trackless path and wild 
The blind man and his duteous'child 
Wander'd, till pitying Theseud gave 
The shelter brief, the mystic grave. 

One weary heart finds rest at last: 

But, when to Thebes the maiden pass’d. 

The god's stern wrath was there;— 

Her brothers each by other slain. 

And one upon the bloody plain 
Left fest’ring in tlie sun and rain. 

Tainting the very air: 

For none, the haughty Creon said. 

On pain of death, should yield the dead 
Burial, or tear, or sigh; 

And, for alone she feebly strove 
To p^ the decent rites of love. 

The pious maid must die. 
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Sihe paus’d—^nd in that moment rose. 

As in a mirror, all her woes; 

She spake,—the flush across her cheek 
Told of the woe she would not speak, 

* As a brief thought of Hceraon stole 
With bitter love across her soul. 

^ r die,—and what is death to me 
But freedom from long misery ? 

Joyful to fall before my time, 

1 die; and, tyrant, hear my crime: 

1 did but strive his limbs to shield 
From the gaunt prowlers of the field; 

1 did but weave, as nature weaves, 

A shroud of grass and moss and leaves ; 

1 did but scatter dust to dust. 

As the desert wind on marble bust; 

1 did but as the patient wren 
And the kind redbreast do for men. 

1 die—and what is death to me ? 

But tremble in thy tyranny. 

Tyrant! and ye, base slaves of power. 

Tremble at Freedom’s coming hour I 
1 die— and death is bliss to me!’ 

Then, with a step erect and free. 

With brow uprais'd and even breath. 

The royal virgin passM to death. M. 


STANZAS. 

< If souls could always dwell above, 

Thou ne’er hadst left thy sphere; 

Or, could we keep tlie souls we love, 

Wc ne’er had lost tliee here ! 

Though many a gifted mind we meet, 

Though fairest forms we see. 

To live with them is far less sweet 
Than to remember thee!’ Moorev 

Ah, little they know of my heart, if tliey deem 
That thy love and thy loss pass'd away like a dream: 

I have not a thought, or of gladness or gloom. 

But it brings me thy form, or it leads to thy tomb. 

Though care's darkest clouds have hung o'er me, and hang 
As darkly as ever, there is not a pang 
I have felt, or still feel, like the grief of that day 
Which saw thee and my heart's dearest hopes pass away. 

Ah, then ev'ry joy that I long sought to claim, 

Ev'ry day-dream I cherish'd of fortune or fame. 

All time seem’d tp promise, gt life ever gave. 

Sank, at once and mr ever, with ihee in thy grave I 


* Antigone was brioved by Hemon the son of the Wxant Greon, who, after the death of hn 
mistress, kdled himself for gnef. In the fine play of Antigone oi^y once ajludes to 

her unhappy lover: 

^ Ob mv tVinmnM T 




And is It thus thy father 


In the original her qomjilahit consists but of one hnet Dr. 

observes, ^ a modem writer would have out tp s^any apage*' \ 
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And now, though when living I knew that the earth 
Contain’d not thy equal in sweetness or worth. 

Now thy worth seems more pure, and thy sweetness more dear, 

I'haii they seem'd when their lustre illumin’d us here. 

Ev’ry word that betoken’d thy bosom's devotion 
To him who awaken’d its first fond emotion. 

Each action so gentle, each feeling so kind— 

All that spoke in thine eyes, or that breath’d of thy mind;— 

These are ever my own, or in darkness or light; 

Still they hallow the day, and they brighten the night,— 

Nor could either have beauty or quiet for me. 

If it were not that both but remind me of thee ! J.W. Dalsy. 


I’EAK SCENEllY, Oil EXCURSIONS IN DER- 
UYSHlllE, 

by E. Rhodes ; Part the Fourth. 

4to. 1823. 

The wonders of the Peak have been 
frequently celebrated, not merely by su- 
periicial tourists, but by philosophical 
observers of nature. There arc few 
counties in England so worthy of a visit 
as Derbyshire: its mineral treasures, its 
romantic scenery, the remarkable cus¬ 
toms yet prevailing in some of its dis¬ 
tricts, excite attention, and gratify the 
spirit of research. 

The former parts of this pleasing pub¬ 
lication were very favorably received, 
and this, which is the concluding portion, 
is equally deserving of praise. 'I'he de¬ 
signs arc accurate; the engravings are 
very neatly executed; and the descrip¬ 
tive ppts will not discredit the author. 
As it is not necessary, however, to exa¬ 
mine or report fully the contents of this 
volume, we shall content ourselves with 
giving a few extracts. 

The striking scenes of Dove-Dale are 
well described by Mr. Rhodes, and the 
general character of the river from,which 
it takes its name is depicted with spirit. 
—^ The Dove is one of the most beau¬ 
tiful streams that ever gave a charm to 
landscape; and, while passing along the 
first ana least picturesque division of the 
dale, the ear was soothed with its mur- 
murings, and the eye delighted with the 
brilliancy of its waters: in some places 
it flows smoothly and solemnly along, 
but never slowly; in others, its motion 
is rapid, impetuous, and even turbulent. 
The ash, the hazel, the slender osier, and, 
the graceful birch, hung with honey¬ 
suckles and wild roses, dip their'peniule 
branches in the stream, and ^ break lis 
surface into beauteous ripples." Huge 


fragments of stone, toppled from the 
rocks above, and partly covered with 
moss and plants that haunt and love 
the water, divide the stream into many 
currents; round these it bubbles in 
limpid rills, that circle into innume¬ 
rable eddies, which, by their activity, give 
life and motion to a numerous variety of 
aquatic plants and flowers that grow in 
the bed of the river: these wave their 
slender stems under the surface of the 
water, which, flowing over them, like 
the transparent varnish of a picture, 
brings forth the most vivid coloring. Oc¬ 
casionally large stones are thrown across 
the stream, which interrupt its progress: 
over and amongst these it rushes rapidly 
into the pool below, forming in its fre¬ 
quent fails a series of fairy cascades, 
about which it foams and sparkles with 
a beauty and brilliancy peculiar to thia 
lively and romantic river.' 

* * * * * 

‘ About two hundred yards beyond 
Dove-Dale Church, is Reynard's Cave, 
one of the most extraordinary and cu¬ 
rious specimens of rock-scenery in any 
part of Derbyshire. This cave consists of 
an immense rib of rock, which is partly 
detached from the general mass, and ex¬ 
cavated into a magnificent natural arch, 
regularly formed, and of great extent; 
an open court is seen beyond, and in 
distance the entrance into an interior ca¬ 
vern appears. The rocks near this arch 
arc adorned with ivy, and so formed and 
connect^ as to present to an active ima¬ 
gination the rude resemblance of some 
mighty castle, and the fit abode of those 
famed beings whom one of the greatest 
favorites of the nursery knew so well 
how to tame and subdue. 

' Beyond this cave is the termination 
of the second grand division of Dove- 
Dale. Here the^narrow pass commences, 
which a6S)rds only a passage for the 
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trembled waters of the Dove^ and a very 
scanW pathway beneath the rocks^ on 
the Derbyshire dde of the stream; the 
opposite bank is totally impassable, 
itere the river, as if impatient at being 
restrained within the limits of this con« 
traeted chasmi rushes with great impe- 
tuority to a more open part of the dale, 
when its turbulence subsides, and it be¬ 
comes again a placid, but a rapid stream. 
Sometimes the river occupies the whole 
space between the rocks; at others, the 
travdler has occasionally to step from one 
huge stone to another, to avoid the water 
that passes between. Through this upper 
division of the dale, the rocks.rise in 
perpendicular masses on both sides of 
the river. In some places, imposing pre¬ 
cipices frown over the path below, in¬ 
spiring emotions of awe and terror. Be¬ 
neath these we passed in silence, as if we 
feared our voices would disturb the firm- 
fixed rock above, and bring the incum- 
l>ent mass, like a tremendous avalanche, 
upoii our heads. 

^ The entrance into this romantic dale, 

• from the side of Thorpe-Cloud, is an 
appropriate introduction to the beauties 
that succeed: in proceeding, the forms 
become more decidedly picturesque, the 
foliage thickens, and the rocks assume a 
greater portion of grandeur—every step 
varies the scene, but the same bold im¬ 
press is upon the whole. The forms 
of some bfUie rocks are peculiar, perhaps 
fantastic—yet accompanied, as they are, 
with a variety of b^utiful foliage, Wng 
with ivy, and chequered with lichens, 
tliey are not only interesting, but even 
picturesque objects; and, where they 
call to mind the forms of things to which 
they have but a remote resemblance, 
they do it so imperfectly, that the ima¬ 
gination is amused in supplying the de¬ 
ficiencies. The whole scenery, indeed, 
of this dale> from the south^ to the 
northern extremity, improves at every 
step, until it reaches the very place 
where 1 have paused to retrace its cha¬ 
racter, and it terminates with one of 
its' sublim^st features. A mighty pil¬ 
lar of insulated rock, which has its 
base in the stream, rises from the left 
bank.of the met; ahold mass of ro^, 
whose conical summit penetrates the 
clou^> occupies iberi^t: between these 
huge portals Sows the river Dove. 
Tniou^ this contraeted space, some Sat 
meadows, clothed with beautiful verdure. 



The eSfect of this scene is truly magical : 
4t is such a transition from one descrip¬ 
tion of scenery to another, as excites 
surprise by its suddenness, and charms 
with its beauty. Through this magni- 
Scent portal, we passed into the lovely 
meadows beyond, where we stood awhile, 
to gaze upon the gloomy ravine we had 
just left. We then sat down amongst a 
grove of hazels in a sweet little vale, as 
dissimilar in character to the scenery of 
Dove-Dale as if they had been hundreds 
of miles apart. The river flowed gently 
and beautifully before us—the cattle 
were grazing in the meadows, apparently 
unconscious of the presence of any hu¬ 
man beingr-the red-breast poured his 
lone requiem from amongst the hushes, 
that were scattered over the rising 
ground where we sat—ami the rush of 
the waters through the narrow part of 
the dale came softly upon the ear, which 
was soothed with its murmurs. The 
scene was delightfully tranquil, and the 
mind, which, only a few minutes before, 
was excited to emotions of sublimity 
and terror, sunk into a state of pleasing 
repose and luxurious languor.’ 

Among the provincial customs which 
are noticed, some arc more particularly 
connected with the mining system. The 
miners possess considerable privileges, 
one of which, we believe, is not usual in 
other mining districts. When a man 
has found a vein of ore in any part of 
the King’s Field, which includes almost 
the whole mineral portion of the county, 
he may claim it as his own merely by 
flxing a few sticks on the spot, and tlie 
claim is allowed. 

At Tisrington a custom exists, which, 
in the opinion of Mr. Rhodes, is pecu¬ 
liar to that village. He says, ^ it is 
denominatetl Well^Flowerin^, and Holy 
Thursday is devoted to the rites alid ce¬ 
remonies of this elegant custom. The 
day is regarded as a festival, and all the 
wells in the place, five in number, are 
decorated with wreaths and garlands 
of newly-gathered flowers, disposed in 
various devices. Sometimes boards are 
used, which are cut to the flgure in¬ 
tended to be tepresented, and covered 
with moist clay, into which the stems of 
the flowers are inserted, to preserve 
their freshness; and they are so an*angcd 
as to form a beautiful mosaic work, of ten 
tastefrd in design and vivid in coloring: 
the boards^ thus adorned, are so placed 
in the spnng that the water appears to 
issue from amongst beds of flourers. On 
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this occasion tlie villagers put on their 
best attire^ and open their houses ta 
their friends. There is service at the 
churchy %'diere a sermon is preached; 
afterwards a procession takes place^ and 
the wells are visited in succession: the 
psalms for the day, the epistle and go¬ 
spel, are read, one at each well, and the 
whole concludes with a hymn, which is 
sung by the church singers, and accom¬ 
panied by a band of music. This done, 
they separate, and the remainder of the 
day is spent in rural sports and holiday 
pastimes.^ 

At Chesterfield a curious object oc¬ 
curs, which resembles the leaning tower 
of Pisa. Some maintain that the crooked 
appearance of the church-spire * is owing 
to its peculiar design and construction; 
that it was originally intended ^to be 
what it now is; and tliat, in fact, it is a 
display of singular skill in steeple ar¬ 
chitecture. This is evidently incorrect: 
its inclination,anstcad of accommodating 
itself, as it is reported to do, to the si¬ 
tuation of the spectator, is to one point 
only. That it was originally a straight 
spire there is little doubt; but tlie ma¬ 
terials of which it is constructed, not 
being of sufficient strength and dimen¬ 
sions, have given way, and the structure 
has shrunk into something like a twisted 
form. No man who ever lived would 
voluntarily erect an object of deformity, 
a thing that, in its form and outline, 
was offensive to the eye, and in opposi¬ 
tion to every principle of taste. A casual 
observation only is sufficient to convince 
any man that the spire of Chesterfield 
Church was at one time an erect struc¬ 
ture, and that it subsequently lost its 
lierpendicular.' 

This distorted spire, however, is not 
so curious or remarkable as that tower 
which we have seen at Caerffili castle 
(in Glamorganshire), which has been, 
for several centuries, seemingli/ ready to 
fall, and crush the astonished observer. 


A MEMOIR OP MR. CHANTREY, THE 
SCULPTOR. 

It has been affirmed that genius and 
*^talent soon force their way through every 
obstacle, ^nd JbSjt,-,iwhen perspuB long 
remain uhn^ti^d,. fteit, oDscioTjity ,can 
only be the ‘pow^encp>fAwant of affi^ 
li ty and of merit. This ^niark j|s jiot al¬ 
together cahdid' of Spme skilfpl 


artists, in^nious author^ able phy* 
sicians, and acute and learned barristers, 
have for many years been treated with 
an indifference bordering upon contempt, 
for want of'those opportunities which 
are calculated to bring forth the whole 
man in a proper light and in genuine 
splendor. Even the artist, who is the 
immediate object of our consideration, 
passed throu^ a long period of silent 
labor and privation before he burst fordi 
into eminence and fame. 

Mr. Chantrey was born at Norton, in 
Derbyshire, on the 7th of April, 1783. 
Ills ancestors were in respectable but 
not opulent circumstances, and some 
heritable possessions still b^ong to the 
family. His father siifiered some heavy 
pecuniary losses, and died when his only 
child was little more than twelve years 
of age. His mother continued on the 
farm, which had long been in the family, 
and gave her son os good an education 
as her limited means would afford. At 
the age of eighteen he apprenticed him¬ 
self to Mr. Ramsay, a carver and gUder 
in Sheffield; but in this business he 
soon found that he had few opportunities 
of indulging that feeling for the imi¬ 
tative arts which had then taken pos¬ 
session of his mind. 

While he was in tliis situation, his 
master was visited by Mr. Smith, a por¬ 
trait-painter; and Uie devotion of the 
youth to the study and practice of draw¬ 
ing and modeling did not escape the 
observation of that artist, who was the 
first to perceive and appreciate his ge¬ 
nius, and took pleasure in giving him 
instruction. 

Young Chantrey, however, experienced 
considerable difficulty in making an ad¬ 
vantageous use of the lessons thus ob¬ 
tained. His roaster supposing, and per¬ 
haps with reason, tliat liis predilection 
for the arts would make him a less pro¬ 
fitable servant, was little inclined to 
promote his pursuits. His leisure hours, 
nowever, were devoted to his favorite 
studies, and chiefly passed in a lonely 
room in the neighbourhood, which he 
hired at the rate of a few pence weekly. 

Hence it may easily be supposed that 
the connexion between Chantrey and 
Ramsay was not of long continuance; 
they separated before the expiration of 
the term of his apprenticeship, a com¬ 
pensation being m^e.hy the youth for 
the te^nainder of his time, l^ng now 
hit to prosecute his studies in his own 
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myj he visited Londoii^ and attended the 
school of the Royal Academy at Somer-* 
set^House^ but was never regularly ad¬ 
mitted a student. 

' Painting find sculptute (says Mr. 
Ehodes)^ to one of which he resolved to 
dedicate his talents, were now presented 
to his choice; but he was undetermined 
which to prefer, and some weeks passed 
away t^forehe attempted either. Paint¬ 
ing had only a secondary place in his 
affections, but he regard^ it as a surer 
source of profitable employment than 
sculpture; he therefore hesitated.long 
before he made his election. Perplexed 
and embarrassed, he left the students' 
room at Somerset House, returned to his 
own apartments, resolved and re-re¬ 
solved," spread his canvas, and began to 
paint; landscape, portrait, and history, 
by turns attracted his notice and min¬ 
ted with his contemplations; but the 
sculpture of the Academy was continually 
before him, and the images it presented 
became associated with aJl his thoughts. 
This state of suspense prevented him 
from using the talents he then possessed, 
and so long as it continued he accom¬ 
plished nothing. During this period of 
doubt and indecision he visited the Blgin 
marbles: these perfect resemblances of 
nature and simplicity made a strong im¬ 
pression on his mind—the more he ex¬ 
amined them, the more he became con¬ 
vinced of their truth and their beauty; 
they confirmed him in his own notions 
of excellence; and he revisited them 
daily with increased delight. In the in¬ 
tervals that filled up the space between 
his successive visits to these exquisite 
productions of art, he repeatedly at¬ 
tempted to paint: but the works of 
/ <jireece, simple in design, beautiful in 
execution, imposing and grand in effect, 
were still present to nim: they influenced 
his choice, and determined mm to be¬ 
come a sculptor.’ 

His first work in marble was a bust 
of the Rev. James Wilkinson, which be 
executed for the parish church at Shef- 
flefd. He ^ter^ on this undertaking 
with all the confidence of consdoas 
talent, and the assurance of sucoesa^even 
though previously he had never worked 
on marble, and had never used dther a 
hamtn^ or a chisdi Montgomery, die 
poet, refmed to this early moduction in 
a speech delivered at Sheffield, on the 
establishment of a Fhilosojihical and 
Literary Sodety* Having bnefly noticed 


several individuals, natives of the place, 
.whose talents and acquirements in sdence 
and literature were an honor to the 
town, he added,— 

' Mr. Chantrey was not indeed a na¬ 
tive of this town, but, having been born 
within the limits of this cor^ration, h# 
belongs to us, and is one of us. What¬ 
ever previous circumstances, very early 
ill life, may have taught his eye to Ipok 
at forms as subjects for his thoughts, his 
pencil, or his hand, it was in Sheffield, 
after he had been called hither from 
the honorable occupation of husbandry, 
which kings and the awful fathers of 
mankind of old did not disdain to follow 
—^it was in Sheffield that his genius first 
began to exercise its plastic powers both 
in painting and sculpture;—^it was hero 
that the glorious alternative was pre¬ 
sented to him, either to be amongst the 
greatest painters of the age, or to be 
alone as the greatest of its sculptors;— 
it was here, likewise, after he had made 
the wiser choice, that he produced his 
first work in marble; and Sheffield 
possesses that work, and, I trust, will 
possess it, till the hand of time, atom by 
atom, shall have crumbled it into dust. 
This assuredly was the most interesting 
crisis of the artist's life—the turning 
period that should decide the bias of his 
future course. Having employed a ma¬ 
son to rough-hew the whole, he-com¬ 
menced his task, with a hand trembling 
but determined, an eye keenly looking 
after the effect of every stroke, and a 
mind flushed with anticipation, yet; fluc¬ 
tuating often between hope and fear, 
doubt, agony, and rapture—perplexities 
that always accompany conscious but 
untried powers in the effort to do some 
great thing. He pursued his solitary 
toil day by day, and night by night, till, 
the form* being slowly developed, at 
length the countenance came out of the 
stone, and looked its parent in the face. 
To know his joy, a man must have been 
such a parent. The throes and anguish, 
however, of that first birth of his genius 
in marble, enabled that genius thence¬ 
forward, vidth comparative ease, to give 
being axid body to its mightiest concep¬ 
tions.' 

After struggling with difficulties for 
about twelve years, during which, be¬ 
side working on stone, he occasipnally 
carved in wood, he was employed by 
Home Tooke to> model his bust. lie 
performed this task with zeal and dili- 
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gence; the b\i6t, eays Mr. Rhodes^ ^ was 
sent to the Royal Acaileiny, and exhi- 
hitcd in plaster; but he sustained no 
loss from the humble materials of which 
U was composed. The ungracious task 
of arranging the various productions in 
•this branch of art, for that year, de- 
yolved upon Nollekens, and to no man 
a>uld the duty of conferring distinction 
on merit have been more properly con¬ 
fided. He placed the work of the young 
sculptor, not on the shelf, (an emphatic 
expression, denoting beyond the reach 
of the eye,)—»nor in a dark corner—but 
between two marble,busts of his own— 
and in a situation so conspicuous, that 
the peculiar excellences of this speaking 
portrait could not be overlooked. Nol- 
lekens is now beyond the reach of human 
X^raisc; but he lived to see and re^'oice in 
the fame of the artist, whose works he 
had the taste to admire, and the gene¬ 
rosity to rank with his own.' 

From that time Mr, Chantrey could 
not complain of neglect; and he esta¬ 
blished his fame by a variety of works, 
among which the figures of the two 
children in the cathedral of Lichfield, 
the statue of llic late king, the busts of 
West and Wordsworth, and the monu¬ 
mental groupe at Hafod, are more par¬ 
ticularly admired. 

In 1814 he visited France, and, at 
Paris, studied the x>eculiar excellences of 
the various works of art, and obtained 
accurate copies of the finest statues. 

During tW whole of this visit, he in¬ 
dulged in the practice of drawing, and 
liis sketch-book presents a faithful hi¬ 
story of his journey. The caniage in 
which he traveled—the postilion wlu) 
drove it—the first bed in which he 8l(^t 
after leaving his native country—the 
towns through which he passed—Paris 
—^its public buildings—the garden of 
the Tuileries—the interior of the Louvre 
<—the picturesque streets and cathedral 
of Amiens, were among the ohjects that 
employed his pencil. 

In the autumn of 1819 he went to 
Italy, for Ihe purposes of observation 
and improvement. While at Home, he 
received that marked attention which die 
Italians generaUy bestow on men emi¬ 
nent in art; but he shunned as mudi as 
possible every tMng lifce parade or c^- 
mony, nor did he permit the many cbur- 
tesies he experienced to abstrjwst his 
attention from those studies which had 
induced him to visit Italy. 

Since the death of Canova, ^Ir. Chan- 
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trey may Justly be regarded as the most 
excellent sculptor in Europe. We do 
not say with Mr. Rhodes^ that he hat 
given ^ hearing, thinking-, and intellect, 
to marble ;* for such a panegyric is mere 
rhodomontade, because it implies an im¬ 
possibility ; but he has infused into an 
inanimate material theenost fordble ex¬ 
pression of which it is capable^ and his 
figures abound with dignity^ degance, 
and grace. 


A VISIT TO SrAIV, DETAItlNO thaks- 

actions which occunuED in 1822 

AND 1823; WITH OENEUaL NOTfCElf 

OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OV 

the country; 

Af. t/. Quin, Barrister at Law* 

remarks on the koutii of spain’, 
hy John Bramsen. 1823. 

The affkirs of Spain still excite a 
strong interest among our countrymen. 
At the commencement of tlie contest, it 
was the general wish that the ba^ d^ 
signs of the French might be frustrated, 
and that such a lesson might be given to 
the continental despots as they might 
not easily forget. But the disunion of 
the Spaniards, the servfiity of the 
higher classes, and the decline of popu¬ 
lar spirit, have favored the attempts of 
the invaders, who, , having gained i)OS- 
session of the royal person, will soon, in 
all probability, make such arrangement 
as will sul^ect the country to the wbl- 
trary will bf the allied potentates* 

Mr. Quin is evidently no friend to the 
constitutional party; yet he sometomw 
ventures to blame tlie conduct of the 
allies. We need not, however, foUbw 
him in hiS political tourse, merely re¬ 
marking, on this,subject, that the ma- 

K of the Spanish ladies, accord^ to 
vn account,—at least those of Ma- 
(l].](l^«..vere violent constitutiOTaliste. 
Mr. Bramsen also informs us, that the 
women, in the northern 
‘‘ animated by a more lively^ spirit or 

patriotic feeling than the men. 

^ In H>a*ing of the state rf 
Mr. twin's remarks are ocoMonatty 
lively and pwtinent, but m* not distm- 
ffniwed by novelty. Some will I* 
ttat a'BOTOUS objection ? Aa t^re. ia 
nothing new under the sun, we can only 
expect to see old thoughts, and irito ob¬ 
servations and intJeUigence, lu a 
form; and we must be content. 
candid observers, we may suppose, will 
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wllhcnt<1i«gil(^l Oio folto^ re- great tne»^re fVbm the marked dissi- 
nMuri^ on the Ihnited sociality of the milarity between Knglish and conti- 
Sponidi tOetrcMlis: nental manners. We have not the arts 

^ Aadridi tfioijigh built in a stately of trifling conversation which foreign 
style> has beiai properly called the dullest women delight in ; we cannot sit tCtc^ 
cafdtab in Europe. Every family lives a-t^te for hours with a lady talking to 
very^nmch wiihm itself, hospiPility be- her of nothing but her fine eyes and 
ing a virtue moreflrequently spoken of graceful shapes; we are lazy dancers; 
than Seen in practice. Dinner parties and, as yet, not very general gamblers, 
are very rare indeed. The society of There is also an idea prevailing in Ma- 
Madrid is chiefly seen in those evening <lrid, as elsewhere, tliat the English are 
assemblies-which they term TertuUas. accustomed at home to splendid furni- 
* A tertiilia means nothing more than ture and costly living; and the interests 
a meeting of persons, and jn the Spanish of vanity demand that such opulent fo- 
houses there is no remarkable deviation reigners shall not have many opportu- 
from its literal signification. A few di- nities of entering into comparisons. The 
stinguished families have their tertuliaa respectable English, however, resident 
on certain nights of the week, to whidi in Madrid, had always a resource in 
any person who has been once Invited is their own cordial intercourse, and in 
entitled, and, indeed, expected to go, on the hospitable board of the liritish 
every successive similar occasion. The minister, sir William A'Court. Lady 
elders of the assembly club round the A'CIourt gave also a series of tcrtulias 
card-tables, the younger folk dance; before the carnival, which were held 
while those who cannot pass for young, every Monday night. At these assem- 
and do jfot wish to be deemed old, stand blies the English, of course, regularly 
by and look on. There is no necessity attended, and had opportunities of meet- 
for a particular introduction to the lady iiig the principal noble families in Ma- 
^ith whom a gentleman wishes to dance, drid, the foreign ministers, the leading 
If he observes her disengaged, he has deputies of the Cortes, and, in short, 
only to walk up and make hia obeisance every person of distinction in tlie capital, 
to her, and if she phooses to dance she Dancing always took the lead of cards 
will rise; if not, she remains stationary, and conversation, and was kept up from 
and the gentleman has only to look out ten o’clock till two or three in the morii- 
for another. This, however, is an al- ing. It commenced generally with Eng- 
ternative which is seldom necessary, as lisn country-dances, to which succeeded 
the young ladies of Madrid are passion- quadrilles and waltzes; and they pursued 
ately fona of dancing. I'hey generally each other with such unwearied aninia- 
dance, too, with infinite apirit, and not a tion, that tlie orchestra had quite enough 
few with peculiar gracefulness. They to do to keep pace with them. In the 
have completely set their hparts against intervals, refreshments, in the neatest 
t]^ invasion of that English listlessness abundance and variety, were handed 
which 19 so common in the quadrilles about: and what with the polite attentions 
amongst our higher circles. Dancing of sir William and kdvA’Court to their 
well; they wish to show it; and being of guests, the beauty and vivacity of seve- 
au ardent temperament, whatever they ral of the young ladies, the jeweled head- 
do seetns to be done with-a cordiality of dresses of the noble matrons around, the 
manner which is always engaging. decorations of the military men, and the 
* To diese tertuliaa, however, 3ie£n- brilliancy of the apartments, it formed 
were but partially invited; for altogether a very delightful scene, 
whatever travellers may have said, or ^ Now and then a regular ball is given, 
may say to the contrary, it is an indis* for which, special cardsare issued. There 
putable truth, that the Spaniard are not are few muedcal parties, as in London, 
^fond of associating with the English* though some concerts have been recently 
The Fren<^ and Italians are cormallv given. They are not, however, upon an 
received every wherej but the Enghsh extensive scale, as, with the exception of 
are treated vrath'respeetful coldness. I Sala and Miss Naldi, diere are no good 
do not mean to inmuate, throu^ this orchestra singers in Madrid.’ 
observaticii, any rimroach against die Mr. Quin speaks of the Spanish ladies 
lii(^ classes of Maond. Tfaw demean- with an air of gidlantry, and, where he 
our towards ut seems tome to arise in a meets with beauty, he is fervent in its 
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praise: but he is not inclined to attri¬ 
bute that cliarm^ in a hi^h degree, to 
the womsn of Madrid. ' They are less 
remarkable for their beauty (he says) 
than perhaps those of any otlier pro¬ 
vince of Spain. They present striking 
contrasts to the slight but voluptuous 
form, the glowing cheeks, and large, 
hazel, soul-speaking eyes of the south.' 
The females of Seville he more parti¬ 
cularly admires. They are * remarkably 
animated and interesting. They have a 
good deal of Arabic fire in their eyes. 
They mostly walk in the Alameda in 
full dress—Uiat is to say, with their hair 
carefully curled, their arms bare; the 
veil being thrown over the head and 
shoulders, but not concealing the face. 
Their chief attractions, however, consist 
in fine forms and a lively expression of 
countenance, which, perhaps, are more 
fascinating than regular beauty. The 
Moorish color is not absent from their 
checks, though some are to be met with 
whose faces are as fresh as those of a 
lovely English woman. They have an 
oriental fondness for gay colors, which 
they display cliicfly in the selection of 
their iieck-kerchiefs. The gown which 
they wear is of black silk, handsomely 
flounced, and not gravely long enough 
to hide the snow-white silk stocking be¬ 
neath. The young women take peculiar 
pains in dressing their feet. They ge¬ 
nerally wear a very low shoe of pink or 
white silk on gala days, with a large bow 
of white ribands: the silk stocking is 
also white, and of open work, and the 
contrast which the white stocking forms 
with the black gown sets off a neatly- 
turned instep and ancle to great advan¬ 
tage. It is here all the pride of the belle 
is seen, and her downward looks fre¬ 
quently indicate her complacency in the 
dangerous snares she has set in that 
quarter. The mantilla is as common 
here as in other parts of Spain, but gene¬ 
rally of a finer fabric, and more abun¬ 
dantly decorated with lace. Themiddling 
orders, from ten to sixty, wear natural 
flowers in their hair. Matrons, whose 
heads already bear the blossoms of ^e 
grave, do not scruple to cover them with 
roses—thus asserting that even for de¬ 
clining age the all-reviving spring does 
not return in vain.' 

Bramsen vindicates tlic ladies of 
Spain firom the charge of coquetry: he 
says ^ they appear to be coquettes, but 
are not so in reality.’ He adds, ^ they 
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have less reserve than the men: their 
passions are strong: they love and hatO’ 
with equal violence.’ Of the fair inha¬ 
bitants of the province of Biscay, in par¬ 
ticular, he gives the following sketch: 

^ They are rather graceful than hand¬ 
some. Their dress consists of a black 
silk petticoat, a black or white jacket, 
and a large silk capuchont which shows 
tlieir dark hair and eyes to great advan¬ 
tage. The ends of the capucluon hang 
down over the breast like a shawl, but 
do not hide their handkerchiefs. Thev 
all carry fans, and seem to study with 
great coquetry the manner of opening 
and shutting them. The ladies of the 
higher order have some knowlege of the 
piano-forte and singing; but the guitar 
is not considered a genteel instrument; 
it is, therefore, confined chiefly to the 
lower orders. At some of their meet¬ 
ings I have heard them perform parts of 
Mozart’s operas; and, though badly exe¬ 
cuted, it is a proof that they have some 
taste for music. Drawing and dancing 
form a part of their education; but they 
do not pay much attention to languages: 
few, therefore, speak French fluently. 
In the evening all the ladies are dressed 
after the French fashion, mostly in 
white; and, when they converse, they 
constantly move their fans. These as¬ 
semblies are not very expensive, and 
certainly differ very much from parties 
in other countries, as I never saw even 
a glass of water offered. At midnight 
they all retire, apparently much pleased, 
ancl, as 1 understood, often sup at home 
afterwards, as they generally dine be¬ 
tween two and three o’clock, and their 
repasts are not of the most sumptuous 
kind. 

* The women of the lower class ^at 
Bilbo(i2 are employed in loading and un¬ 
loading vessels; they receive from the 
custom-house, or owners of the ship, a 
ticket, which entitles them to assist in 
those duties. This is often the cAuse of 
great altercation in the street and on 
the quays. But they generally speak so 
loud that strangers suppose them to be 
quarreling, when, in fact, they are only 
engage in friendly conversation. The 
unloading of the codflsh is the most pro¬ 
fitable for them, as they are then em¬ 
ployed for the day; otherwise they are 
engaged only by the hour. These women 
carry their loads with great dexterity on 
the head, which is also the usual manner 
with servants in houses, who cony 
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oa ^elr beada every thing, even lighted 
candles, without Uie, least fear of their 
beii^ extinguished/ 

On K the music of Spain, Mr. Quin 
makes some tasteful remarks:—^ It 
would lead to. an interesting as well as 
an useful disquisition, to inquire how it 
has happened that different missical in¬ 
struments have become allied with the 
eastoms of different nations* The harp 
may be said to belong to Ireland, the 
bagpipes to Scotland, the flute to Ger¬ 
many, the violin to, Italy, and the 
guitar to Spain. The high-lwm Spanish 
maiden still delights in tliis harmonious 
instrument; the soldier takes it with 
him on his march and into the camn; 
the muleteer cheers his way over the 
mountains with its sound; the carriers 
take it with them in their covered wag¬ 
gons ; the barber has one hung Up in his 
diop, with which be amuses himself 
whuc waiting for a customer; through 
evory class, from the highest to the 
lowest, it is preserved with affectionate 
feeling; it is the symbol of love, the 
consol^ of care, and equally suited to 
the movements of the fandango and 
bolero as to the sweetness of Spanish 
^ song; or rather the dance and the baU 
lad have followed in their figure and 
tone the genius of the guitar. Hence 
the music of Spain bears a character 
quite original. The simple air, heard 
without the harmonies in the chords,of 
the guitar, would seem to a forei^er to 
possess litUe merit There are, indeed, 
some ojd airs of Spain which every nation 
must admire; but, generally speaking, 
they are pretty rather than powerful, 
and they depend a good deal upon the 
spirit and taste of the performer for 
tneir efieet The fandangos, boleros, 
and rigadons, are gay, and peculiarly 
pleasing when well executed on the 
guitar, and the time marked by the 
motioiiB of dancers and the blithe sounds 
the castanets. These observations, 
however, chiefly apply to what may 
be called the ancient music of Spain, 
as compared with recent compositions. 
Beautiful as many portions of that music 
may be, 'there are mw of them superior, 
or perhapa equal, in point of melody, to 
some qi the new patriotic compositions. 
There is a ihe, and at the same time a 
tenderness, in the best of ^ese pieces, 
which, whatever becomes of the con- 
stittttiim, promise them immortality/ 


ANECnOYSS OF LOUIS xiv»; 

from Memoirs lately published, written, 
by his sistcr-inAawi the jyiichess of 
Orleans, 

This monarch,''when he was in a 
good humor, was one of the most agree¬ 
able persons in the world. After he be¬ 
came intimate, be used to jest and rally 
in a very delightful way. With all his 
faults, he had still some great and 
fine qualities, and did not deserve to be 
defamed and ill-treated by his subjects 
after his death, more especially as during 
his life he was flattered even to idolatry. 

If he had not been so unfortunate as 
to fall into the hands of the two wick¬ 
edest women in the world, Montespan, 
and old Maintenon, who was even worse 
than the other, he might have passed as 
one of the most perfect kings in the 
world; for the evil which he did in bis 
lifetime arose entirely from the influence 
of these two women, and not from any 
bad propensities of his own. Although 
I Uked liim in many respects, yet I 
could not bear him when he maintained 
that it was vulgar to love one’s relatives. 
Montespan inoculated him with this 
notion in order that she might get rid of 
all his legitimate relatives, and permit 
none but her bastardsbe about him* 
She even pushed matters so far as to en¬ 
deavour to reserve all the king’s favor to 
her own race and her creatures. He gave 
rise to great scandal through his mis¬ 
tresses, but he repented of it sincerely. 
He had much native wit, but was ex¬ 
tremely ignorant. This vex^ him greatly, 
and the courtiers set about turning all 
the wise and the learned into ridicule. 

He cpuld not bear to have people about 
him gabbling politics. 

At Marly he abolished all pomp and 
ceremony. No ambassadors or envoys 
were idlowed to come there; no audiences 
held; there was no etiquette, and every 
thing wenton in pleasant disorder. At the 
promenade the men were allowed to wear 
their hats, and in the salon every body, 
the captains, lieutenants, and en¬ 
signs of the foot guards, were perroii^^ 
ted to sit in his presence. This so dis-. 
frusted me with the salon, lhai I never 
could brings myself to visit it, 

Louis used to take off his hat before 
all females, even the meanest peasants. 

Notwithstanding his fondness for flat¬ 
ty, he often laughed at it himself. 

He and his whole family, with the 
exception of my son, hated reading. The 
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king and his brother (my husband) had 
never receivecl any instruction: tlicy 
scarcely knew how to read or write. 
This is not at all surprising; for the car¬ 
dinal wished to reign without impedi¬ 
ment. If he had given the two princes 
^ any instruction, they would neither have 
respected nor employed him- This it 
was which he wislied to prevent, in the 
hope of living lunger than he did. The 
queen-mother was delighted with every^ 
thing done by the cardinal. AU things 
considered, it is quite miraculous that 
the king should have ever become what 
he afterwards became. 

I never saw the king beat but two 
men, who deserved it. The first was a 
servant who would not let him enter the 
garden during a fdo ; he gave him two 
hearty blows. The other was a pick¬ 
pocket, whom he saw emptying the 
pockets of M. de Villars. Louis was on 
horseback, and, rushing toward the fel¬ 
low, struck him severely with his cane. 
The rascal cried ^ murder' loudly, which 
filled us with laughter, and the king 
laughed a great deal himself. He caused 
the thief to be arrested, and to give up 
the purse, but he did not hang him. 

The court of France was very agree¬ 
able until the king had the misfortune 
to marry old Maintenon, who by de¬ 
grees weaned him from all his friends, 
and filled him with ridiculous notions 
about the theatre and other amusements. 
She made him believe that it was highly 
improper to speak to or see persons who 
did not take the communion. For this 
reason she had a little theatre built in 
her own apartments, where they per¬ 
formed twice a week before him. Instead 
of the re^lar actors, the dauphiness, 
my son, the duke de Bern, and her own 
nieces, used to play. This, she thought, 
was much better than to see or to em¬ 
ploy the professional actors. 

Whenever the king learned that any 
one had.spoken ill of him, he showed a 
great deal of haughtiness; otherwise no 
one could be more agreeable and polite. 
He was singular in one respect, that he 
was easily persuaded by those whom he 
loved to treat their enemies with disre¬ 
spect. This was the reason why La 
Vali^re was so ill-used at the instiga¬ 
tion of Montespan. He was desirous of 
being admired by every body, particu¬ 
larly his mistresses. Whenever he acted 
from his own impulses, he was always 
good and generous. He never thought that 
the dispositions of his will woula be ful¬ 


filled, and said to several persons:— 
^ they made me write a will and other 
things, which 1 did for the sake of tran¬ 
quillity ; but 1 am sure they will not 


ON OllAFHlC 1LI.USTATIONS. 

The utility of the art of engraving, as 
applied to the embellisjiinent of books, 
is, to speak generally, very great; and 
its beauty also is allowed on all hands: 
and it cannot he denied that, in the pre¬ 
sent day, the superior style in which 
it is mostly practised, leaves the aits 
(as they were called) of former days, 
that used to he considered the oi'namenU 
of a hook, very much behind. Perhaps 
no work can bettor illustrate this remark 
than the Lady's Magazine itself. Those 
who have taken it in, as I have, for the 
last twenty years, must have watched its 
progress and its changes, and many of 
them will probably agree with me, that 
its present exquisite illustrative plates 
are really little gems; but, as 1 sat down 
with no intention of flattering, I will 
continue my observations by saying that 
there are still plates engraven for books 
which rather disCTacc than adorn their 
pages, though tneir number may be 
deemed inconsiderable. 

The most desirable subjects for illus¬ 
tration by the talents of designers and 
the skill of engravers, arc those of 
architecture, views of places, landscape 
scenery, costume, the remains of anti¬ 
quity, and some others. Biography too 
affords good scope, provided timt the 
likenesses be correct; yet 1 fear this point 
it too little attended to. I wonder how 
many different Wcenesses there have been 
of Snakspeare, for instance; and indeed, 
when any particular circumstance hap¬ 
pens to render some modem person 
conspicuous or notorious, it is always 
deemed necessary, bv petty printsellers 
and pamphlct-puhlisners, to give a like¬ 
ness of such person; and 1 need not tell 
the initiated tnat sometimes on such oc¬ 
casions old copper-plates are rummaged 
over, and any face almost that is found 
to l]« of a fit age is cbtbed in a dress 
which. seems to suit the character, and 
out it comes, an admirable likemss* 
Perhaps of late years no two j^ons were 
more remarkable for occasioning this sort 
of pictorial homage than young 
Roscius (master &tty) on his first ap-< 
pearance, and thelatc unfortunate queen; 
of both of whom you might obtain like- 
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ru!$9e$, most of which were no more like 
* than I to Hercules/ from one penny 
to one pound. 

History, with its doubtful portraits 
of kings and (j^ueens, representations of 
battles, executions, and other incidents, 
is in a great measure subject to the same 
objections; for very much must be left 
to t,he fancy of the artist. But what I 
principally object to, as subjects for gra¬ 
phic illustration, are the Scriptures and 
prayer-books. Unquestionably, there are 
some splendid exceptions to all my re¬ 
marks ; but, generally speaking, 1 am 
of opinion that the last-named works are 
better when left to explain themselves 
by their own simply-beautiful and ex¬ 
pressive language. To the very young, 
especially, the plates that are annexed 
to such works are often worse than use¬ 
less ; and formerly the objection would 
have had much greater force than in the 
present day. What father or mother 
cannot remember the trouble and auk- 
ward feelings occasioned to them by the 
inquiries of their children for explana¬ 
tions of certain pictures, such as the 
creation, the fleod, the representations of 
murades, dreams, the raising the witch 
of £ndor, and a vast variety of other 
matters, which have been attempted 
upon a paltry scale, and in an insigni- 
. ficant and imperfect mode; if indeed 
some of the magnificent subjects of holy 
writ can be properly treated on any scale. 

1 remember being asked by a diild 
who had met with an engraving (in 
some Bible published in numbers) in 
which the artist had represented the all- 
seeing omnipresence of Providence, by 
placing an immense eye in the clouds at 
one corner of the plate, whether that was 
not GotTs eye / Iriis is but one question 
of man^ that will be put by children 
on looking at such representations, and 
which will infallibly puzzle thdr seniors 
much for an answer «. Akin to Uiis is 
the halo of glory generally placed round 
the head of the form intended to repre- 

* This question, we think, miglit be readily 
answered by saylna, that the all-seeing eye was 
exhibited in this form to accommodate tne idea 
to human and ordinary conceptions; and a 
similar reply, might be made to the other in- 
quhieS above-mendoned. Even the writer of 
the book of Josliua, when he stated that the sun 
stood still by a minude, adapted his remark to 
the prevailing opinion of the generality of peo¬ 
ple, who oonsidmd that luminary as a moving 
body.^iJSuiT. 


sent the Redeemer of the world, and 
which seems to impjly a total inability 
on the part of the artist otherwise to give 
that beauty and dignity to the form, 
which would of themselves explain for 
whom it was meant. 

It win be argued by some that chil¬ 
dren are often induced to look into their 
Bibles, priucipiUly by the attraction of 
the plates which are to be found in them: 
without doubt, there is some truth in 
this remark; yet I fear that in such 
cases they sometimes do no more than 
look at the pictures, and leave the text 
unread. 

It is not to be imagined, from the few 
remarks 1 have made, that I am an 
enemy to the art of engraving;—very 
far from it. I do admire, and always 
have admired, this art in its best and 
purest specimens: it is a very pleasing 
and elegant art; and my objections only 
point to the misapplication of it, to the 
quackery with which it is occasionally 
attended, and in particular to the adorn^ 
in^' of the Scriptures with the trash too 
ol’ten pkeed in their inspired pages; for 
it will be no sacrilege or profanation to 
apply to them, what has been asserted of 
a beautiful woman, and to say, they are, 

- — *■ when unadornM, adorn'd the most.* 

J. M. L. 


A SUNDAY IN THE COUNTRY; 

Sketch the Fourth, from Authors 
PoH-FoUo. 

^ WiiAT a bore is Sunday in the coun¬ 
try!' exclaimed my relation Bob Ha¬ 
zard ; ^ not one resource for a man of 
spirit and fashion 1’ Bob is a dashing 
blade, keeps his hunters in the country, 
and is a member of the fashionable dubs 
in town; he contrives, by the aid of dice 
and the newspapers, to endure life on a 
Sunday with some degree of patience. I 
proposed a ride to him. * His chesnut 
mare had been fatigued yesterday by a 
longiourney, his bay had caught a cold, 
his black crop was in training for a trot¬ 
ting match, and he himself was too lan¬ 
guid/ Whilst 1 v^as drawing on roy 
boots, 1 saw him stretch himsdf upon 
the sofa, yawn, mutter; and, before 1 
had left the room, he was in something 
like a doze. 1 mounted, wondering in 
my mind that there could be a being over 
whom the 'bright sunshine of a summer 
morning could have no influence. The 
birds twjttered hrom every spray, and 
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Nature beamed brightly in her garb of 
green, embroidered by a thousand flowers. 
As 1 passed through the village, the 
country-folk were going to the church— 
the clean smock frocks of the men were 
drawn over their Sunday clothes. The, 
frock is ah appendage of dress which 
they d^m indispensably necessary. 
Their high shirt-collars, and colored silk 
kerchiefs, drawn in loose array around 
their sun-burnt necks; their blue ribbed 
stockings, and their button-holes orna¬ 
mented with a nosegay equal in size to a 
fasliionable tabic-bouquet, also excited 
my attention; the women, with their 
stuff gowns, white clokes and mittens, 
dropping courtsies to the friend of the 
lady of tlie manor-house, together with 
a group of wonder-gazing children, 
foiined an agreeable object of contem¬ 
plation. 1 must confess that many of my 
stoppages to speak to them were more for 
my own amusement than from any real 
desire of knowing the state of their crops, 
or heaving of their hopes of a good har¬ 
vest. I'he church-hells were now going, 
and 1 left the village. I felt inclined to 
meditate;. J dismounted, and sate down 
on the grass by the side of the river— 
the last chime' of the bells had faded 
upon the breeze, and the echo too had 
died into silence: all was still, save the 
distant bark of the shepherd's dog upon 
the lofty downs, or when the shallow 
stream, rippling along, by an occasional 
bubble ])roved that it was not stagnant. 
The birds still whistled; but their 
strains seemed to take a tinge of sanctity 
from the general stillness. And this 
was the scene which Bob Hazard could 
despise and forsake for the glare of arti- 
flcial light! the voice of the choristers 
of the grove he neglected for ^ dicers* 
oaths ;* and the familiar impudence of a 
London waiter was more agreeable than 
the respectful behaviour of an unso¬ 
phisticated peasan U H e could find more 
pleasure in contemplating the chances of 
a gambling-table than to 

— - pore upon the brook that babbles by# 

And what are his advantages.^ Toil, fa¬ 
tigue, and habits of intemperance,which 
injure alike his health and his fortune. 
He sees every thing through a stained 
glass; and, if he should live, he will be¬ 
come an object of reproach to himself and 
of disgust to his friends. His father was 
a plain honest merchant, one of the old 
school, who would as soon have thought 
of flying in the air as of entering a 


gaming-house: he'amassed a hoard of 
wealth to feed the profligate and vicious 
appetites of a gambler and a libertine. 
Boor old Hazard I 1 wonder you have 
not been roused from the dead to re¬ 
monstrate with him. Wlien 1 returned 
to the manor-house, at the door 1 met 
my kind hostess. She was going to pay 
her visits of benevolence to her poor 
neighbours and tenants: 1 pressed ear¬ 
nestly to accompany her, and was per¬ 
mitted. Ill every cottage she was re¬ 
ceived with affectionate respect, and every 
mother followed her to the door with 
grateful blessings. She had been accus¬ 
tomed to pay these visits during the 
whole of the preceding severe winter, 
and now the habit had grown into a 
pleasing duty; and when she returned 
to her own amply-provided table, she 
did not the less enjoy her meal from the 
consciousness of having done her duty as 
a Christian. I could not but compare her 
with Hazard, and I blushed to think that 
we had such a member of our family. 
Bob's fortune is (1 mean was) three 
times as large as hers: yet he could not 
support his single self upon it—he 
plungcd^deeplyinto debt. Lady Worthy 
keeps a carriage, maintains a respectable 
establishment, and affords a kind recep¬ 
tion to long visitors, and yet can spare 
for the poor by a proper management of 
her resources. She is a more useful 
member of society than he is, and a more 
liberal patron of the arts. Why cannot 
Bob derive benefit from her generous 
example, so free from ostentation, and 
still more so from affected secrecy } this 
is indeed the charity that is every thing 
worth. 1 could not avoid bringing for*« 
ward our morning visits—not that I had 
any sliarc in the merit of them. 1 was 
merely willing to endeavour to rouse 
a spirit of emulation in so glorious a 
race: but, for the credit of humanity, 1 
will only give the observation made by 
one lady, and consign the others to that 
oblivion which they deserve. This young 
lady, who did not scruple to visit the 
horses and dogs belonging to her fath^, 
and would sometimes associate with 
grooms, was quite horrified at the idea 
of visiting such wretches. ^ Those 
wretches,' replied an elderly dissenting 
clergyman,' are your brethren; and the 
Savk>ur who died to redeem you has told 
US, that the gates of heaven o^n mori 
readily to admit the poor than those who 
are born to riches.' Lady W. now rose 
to retire. ^ She had,' she said, ^ domestic 
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daiieB which daimed her attention: she 
did iiot wi^ to compel others to join in 
them> but «t the same time she could 
not aUow others to compel her to neglect 
them.* Her chaplain retired with her, 
and I followed them to the hall, where 
the servants were all assembled, and di- 
divine service^ was performed, one of 
Secker^s lectures being read instead of 
a sermon. It is not because lady W. is a 
methodist—far from it—but the village 
'(diurch is at too great a distance for her 
servants to attend it, and therefore she 
has established this custom—so much 
more honored in the observance than in 
thebreach. Thus terminated the Sunday 
excursion of W. H. L. 


Tim CAMBRIDGE DECAMERON—EIGHTH 

tale. 

THIS TVi'O SISTEBS. 

Rousseau has somewhere declared, 
that cunning is given by nature to wo¬ 
man for the best ends said the eighth 
speaker; and perhaps in this respect he 
is right; for, although this is a quality 
we ml dislike, there are two kinds of it. 
One is indeed hateful, while the other is 
in some cases necessary; and it is certain 
tliat in aU love matters, many minds not 
otherwise disingenuous, and possessing 
the most amiable qualities, have recourse 
to it in the progress of that passion, 
which, in sotne modification or other, 
visits every female breast. This was 
never more clearly exemplified than in 
the early history of a very dear aunt of 
mine, wnp at fourteen was a gay little 
rompi as artless, simple, pretty, and 
^ou-tempered a creature, as had ever 
been known in the parish of New ——h. 

This parish is a retired district in the 
mountainous parts of Cumberland, on 
the banks of the most beautiful lake 
which that county caii.boast It is very 
Uttle known even now ; but, fifty years 
ago^ when southern travelers seldom 
a tour (since become so fashion- 
ahle)» this place, which is embosomed in 
nitmntiuns, ,might be called Terra 
Incognita* H(»e lived, where his pro- 

e tors had lived, Walter Claye, 
t maintainiw (as they had done) 
thabdharaetw vi the second man in hia 
]pariihin pbintof pi^operty, but the first 
In soma omer thb^s; for be had been 
educated at Cheford, waa happy in the 
aomty of a dever and well-i^tloned 
wi£e, and was father of a very fine 
young family; Whereas the 'squire. 


though he inherited a better estate and 
had a larger house, was a plain old, 
bachelor, and was, with two antiquated 
sisters, sinking into the vale of years, and 
the quiet obscurity which is their best 
accompaniment. 

Mr. Claye had been intendkl for the 
churcji, to which*one younger son at 
least in every Cumberland family is de¬ 
stined ; but the accidental death of his 
elder bruther called him from his studies 
to the agricultural duties of a *state,mtan, 
which means a cultivator of his own 
land, in distinction from a farmer. No 
man could know less of die subject than 
Walter, and no man could have less re¬ 
lish for it; but, in that country and in 
those day s, it would have been considered 
high-treason against all the duties of 
life, for any eldest son to change the 
situation in which God had placed him, 
and there was no desire to rebel in my 
grandfather. He therefore laid aside his 
books with a gentle sigh, and begun to 
learn so much of rural (economy as might 
preserve his inheritance. In marrying 
a lady who already understood that sub¬ 
ject, and was moreover a well read and 
very sensible woman, he secured this 
point still more effectually, with every 
other desirable quality. 

His first child was a son; and a son, 
in all old families of , this description, 
may be deemed equivalent to five daugh¬ 
ters : yet two such girls as succeeded 
him in tliis house might be thought 
elsewhere a fair balance; though in truth 
he must have been a noble lad, with an 
eye like that of the eagle, a form tall and 
slender as the mountain pine that rose 
round his birth-pla^e, and a step elastic, 
yet as firm as the rocks that over¬ 
shadowed it. 

Agnes and Grace were bom within a 
year of each other; and, although se¬ 
veral younger children followed, they 
were at such a distance from them, as 
never to interfere in their pastimes or 
pursuits; and they were tied together 
from infancy as if by tenfold cords. 
The perfect simplicity and monotony of 
their lives, the total absence of all those 
cares of education ^hich now pc(»xpy the 
tame and employ the thoughts of ycaang 
women, gave to them leisure for loving, 
and performing the labors of love; and, 
ee mey were both full of imagination as 
well as sensibility, diey were capable of 
oonversa^on too; and> when al¬ 

ways found thmr time pasa so delight¬ 
fully, that they were not aware the world 
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to which they were strangers boasted of 
higher pleasures. 

Perhaps much of their happiness arose 
from the difference in their characters ; 
for the hand of nature had given that 
decided distinction which the similarity 
of their nurture, it is evident, could not 
give. I will endeavour to describe them. 
Agnes was very tall, and elegantly formed; 
in that respect resembling her father and 
her brother. She was exquisitely fair ; 
and though her small features were not 
remarkably handsome, yet altogether 
their expression, aided by complexion, 
gave the impression of beauty and femi¬ 
nine gentleness, enlivened by modest 
archness. Grace was of the middle size, 
and was neitlier so graceful in her form, 
nor so fair in her complexion; but her 
face was not less pleasing, and still more 
expressive; for the finest dark eyes il¬ 
luminated the laughing features, and 
her little mouth was surrounded by 
dimples. Their only points of likeness 
were in teeth of ivory, and long raven 
locks ; but these were so remarkable as 
to mark them generally as sisters. 

It may not be useless to point out the 
manner in which two young women so 
situated spent their time; for it may 
serve to show how their progenitors, for 
many a long life, had spent tlicirs; since 
their father was so close a stickler for 
ancient customs, and their neighbour¬ 
hood afforded so little temptation to leave 
them off, that we may fairly conclude it 
was as like the times which went before 
as it is unlike the present. 

The girls, or (in modern phrase) the 
young ladies of the family, rose at six, 
and repaired immediately to the dairy, 
where they received from two stout dam¬ 
sels the full pails, wdiich were thence¬ 
forward their charge. They then pre¬ 
pared and partook their parents' break¬ 
fast; after which, they proceeded to 
make a cheese, or take tlie butter which 
the nlaids had churned, and wash, 
weigh, mould, and print it,—a kind of 
labor which, in such an establishment, 
was assigned to the most delicate hands. 
Then came the feeding of the poultry, 
the collecting of the eggs, looking to 
ailing lambs, and providing for the wants 
of ailing neighbours (if any such there 
were), with a healthy run over the moun¬ 
tain to visit the wife and new-born child 
of the hind, to seek a stray sheep, or 
carry a dish of curds to the rector's lady. 
After this, there were aprons to sprig, 
lace lappets to wash, long dismal ballaas 

VOt. IV. 


to sing, in concert,-—younger children to 
instruct, to fondle, atid tq sew for,— 
puddings, tarts, and all the lighter ar¬ 
ticles of cookery to provide. When din¬ 
ner was over, the cares of the dairy re¬ 
turned, after which they had that leisure 
which is so sweet to the busy. 

In summer, the whole family would 
often walk forth to gaze on the varying 
forms of the mountain, the pure azure 
of the lake, or the promise of their own 
green meadows or slowly ripening corn. 
At these times, the father explained the 
phwnoniejia of elemental eflects peculiar 
to mountainous countries, or answered 
their numerous questions on subjectst>f 
natural history; and their mother told 
them stories of border feuds long past, or 
of the miseries and confusion caused by 
the last rebellion, in which she had lost 
a dear brother. As they returned, the 
girls were permitted to look in upon their 
humble neighbours, where they gene¬ 
rally found some trait of native humor 
which awakened loud laughter in light 
hearts, or exercised pleasant raillery and 
light satire—or perhaps listened, with 
breathless interest and throbbing hearts, 
to stories of ghosts and witchcraft, the 
only legends they were forbidden to dis¬ 
cuss at home. Thus they reached the 
house before the usual liour of rest, 
cither with sober trembling stcp§ closely 
linked, or bounding in sportive gambols, 
like their own fleecy play-fellows, as the 
humor of the moment prevailed. 

In the winter evenings, whilst the mo¬ 
ther and the girls sat round the peat Are, 
knitting or sewing, the father or bro¬ 
ther rcSid to them such books as the 
house contained or the rector lent. All 
were delightful to them; and winter 
after winter, even in bringing forward 
only the same store, combined amuse¬ 
ment with the pleasure of affection; for 
each old book was regarded as an old 
friend, and touched the heart whilst it 
cultivated the mind. * O Agnes, dear 
lassie, be quidk with your milk siling % 
for my, father will read us Inkle and 
Yarico again,' Grace would cry out, with 
aa much true gaieH de cceur as if she had 
been announcing a visit to a new opera, 
though, long before the end of the tale, 
tears would swim in her eyes, even while 
she tried to smile at the more striking 
effect it ever htld on Agnes, whose soiu 


* A provincial word for straining the milk 
through a sieve; probably derived from cUiciam, 
bair-cloth. 

4 E 
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was more given to the melting mood^ 
because less blended with that eternal 
fount of hilarity, which danced in the 
eyes, animated the frame, and poured 
from the lips of her younger sister. The 
old fanner John Mounsey, who had lived 
with the family long before the birth of 
thdr father, used to say, ^ jMiss Aggy's 
just like an elm, tall and sonsy, but kind 
and sheltering; while lilt* * Miss Gracey 
flickers about like aspen bushes, and 
makes an auld body feel young again 
wf her bustling steps and her sx>arkling 
een/ 

'file books thus read were the Spec¬ 
tator, the ponderous Arcadia, Peter Wil¬ 
kins, the Pilgrims Progress, Rapins 
History of England, a few volumes of 
Rollin s Ancient History;—^Allan Ram¬ 
say's Poems, with Herbert’s, and a few 
of Hryden’s;—Tillotson’s Sermons, and 
Boston s Fourfold State ; and the sacred 
volume comxdctcd (or nearly so) the 
±<nglish books in the house. A New 
Testament, a Horace, a Latin Diction¬ 
ary, and the book then in course of 
reading, always lay upon a desk belong¬ 
ing to Mr. Clave; the rest were locked 
in a cupboard, the key of which was 
always in the mother’s pocket, and rarely 
granted except to the indulged heir, who 
soon filled the half-empty slielvcs with 
books of his own, over which his domi¬ 
nion was absolute. 

I’he general occupation of the females, 
during the winter, was sx>iniiing fine fiax 
for the linen of the household. When 
tile first web, which the daughters had 
spun, was brought home, it was a proud 
day for the girls, to each of whom a new 
side-saddle W£ts promised; and the grant 
was enlarged to new riding-habits, when 
Mrs.Claye,in a distinct tone, pronounced 
tliis exordium, agreeable to the custom 
of the family. ^ Walter Claye, your 
table is tliis day spread with linen spun 
and bleached and sewed by your daugh¬ 
ters ; so is the sliirt on your back, and 
the apron on your wife.’ The lady 
might have added, that she and her 
maids had wrought the wool of his own 
lambs into hose for his legs, and clotli 
for his coat, such being the fact; for 
Walter alone was clothed with foreign 
produce: but, although she was too par¬ 
tial to him, according to all precedent, 
she loved h&r daughters 'tenderly, and 
was anxious to reward their industry and 
adorn Iheir persons; and in this family 

* The common abbreviation of lUtlcn 


the proverb was verified, which says, 
* two hands in a dish, but one in a purse. 
Mrs. Claye managed all the stores of the 
family, and dispensed them with a li¬ 
beral hand ; but all money concerns were 
regulated in the first instance by her 
liege lord, who yet so well knew her 
worth and her judgement, and was him¬ 
self, under an air of assumed coldness 
and affected severity, so truly generous 
and kind, that at her first hint the canvas 
bag was freely opened, and the guineas 
were as freely given. 

The new habits were procured at the 
town of Penrith, which was the nearest 
market, and then, at: now, a very fashion¬ 
able little place. They were made of the 
finest white jean, witn ornamented but¬ 
tons and button-holes, and worn with a 
frilled shirt like that of little boys, by 
which the necks of our young friends, 
wliicli were white as the snow on their 
mountains, were seen in lovely contrast 
to their shining black ringlets. A black 
beaver hat with a low crown finished 
this dress: it was turned up before with 
a costly gold button and loop, and sur¬ 
rounded by a long flat feather, the end 
of which fell waving over the left eye. 

Mrs. Claye might be forgiven if slio 
felt some degree of maternal pride, when 
her daughters, well mounted, each ma¬ 
naging her handsome well-accoutred 
steed with spirit, grace, and modesty, 
set out, accompanied by her son, who 
was acknowlegcd to be tlie finest youth 
on that side of the country; and, al¬ 
though the father scolded her for looking 
after them, and wondered exceedingly 
^ what she could see,'—it is certain that 
when old John said, ^ she sees siccan a 
sight as gladdens her een and makes her 
heart leap,’ he was not very angry, though 
he cried, * fiddle de dee, get on wi' your 
work, old man.' 

Whether the new habits gave the girls 
a more womanly look, or the report of 
their industry was connected with that 
idea, we know not; but it is certain they 
were much looked at every Sunday at 
church, not only by the youtlis of their 
own parish, but by many who came 
over the mountains for that purpose; in¬ 
somuch that the rector, who was Mrs. 
Claye’s uncle, and a very old man, grew 
somewhat proud to see his ministerial 
labors so efficient, at a time when his 
wife was too apt to regard him as a 
'fecklessold man,’ whom a juniorship of 
twenty years gave her a right to govern. 
Mrs. Romfora was indeed a person of 
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great importance in her own house and 
neighbourhood; and, having never had 
a child of her own, she condescended to 
exercise maternal authority (not unmixed 
with love) over her gi*and nieces, whom 
she now began to watch with a degree of 
vigilance which might have been very 
painful, if they ha(l happened to have 
even a thought they wished to conceal. 

The only young man in their imme¬ 
diate vicinity who could pretend to com¬ 
panionship of rank or rivalry of person 
with W alter Clay was Antony Osborne, 
a young ’statesman, who lost his father 
in his seventh year, and was called in 
very early life to the exercise of power, 
which included little pleasure and much 
labor, since his mother and sister de¬ 
pended upon him for support, and his 
little property was already burthened by 
a heavy mortgage. Trouble, however, 
never pressed heavily on the light heart 
of Antony: he sang and worked, got his 
bread in the day and his learning at 
night, and never knew sorrow before his 
sister was taken by a ricli relative to 
London. There she married well, and 
after two years returned into Cumber¬ 
land to take away her mother, ami ex¬ 
hort Antony to follow. She spoke of 
the advantages of trade: her husband, 
who accompanied her on the journey, 
promised his assistance in providing a 
situation, where the industry of her bro¬ 
ther might be well directed, and his ta¬ 
lents, which were far from contemptible, 
properly cultivated; and the youth, be¬ 
ing his own master, though still a minor, 
determined to set out as soon as he could 
let his land. From this time he held up 
his head, rode a good horse, and appeared 
in clothes of a far difterent cut from 
those of his neighbours. He expected 
soon to become a visitor at AVhite-House, 
and made all possible advances to Walter, 
consistent with that' spirit of independ¬ 
ence which characterizes every man, high 
and low, in his district. Young Claye 
saw not his advances, or did not choose 
to see them. lie had heard that Antony 
thought of becoming a tradesman, and 
he abhorred the idea: ^ had the hid 
thought of going into the army, there 
had been some sense in it,* he observed. 
His parents combated this idea, and 
their conversations about Antony made 
both the girls look at him on Sundays. 

^WTiat a great coxcomb Antony 
Osborne is !* said Agnes—^ but he is very 
bonny, that's certain.' '* 

^I>o you think so?' saiJ Grace. 


Agnes looked in her sister’s face to 
see to which ot her assertions the reply 
was made, and to her astonishment be¬ 
held it covered with the deepest blushes ; 
but Grace, by a turn of her eye, drew 
the attention ol her sister to three young 
men, strangers, who werejust then short¬ 
ening their way to church by getting over 
a fence near tliem. Agnes imputed the 
blush to the sight of them; and, as she 
was herself the most artless and open of 
human beings, it never entered her mind 
that it was possible for Grace to have a 
thought concealed from her; for her own 
heart had not yet taught her, that there 
are emotions which the most ingenuous 
would hide, the most sincere would 
deny. ^ A virgin s first love,* the purest, 
sweetest, tenderest emanation of the 
soul, and that which most immediately 
links it with the state of immortality, 
where only it can be perfected, ever re¬ 
tires into the deepest recesses of the 
heart, and is injured in the struggle 
which draws it forth to day. Grace had 
never seen Antony but in company with 
Agnes, who was so much taller than her 
sister, and every way more finished and 
attractive at this period in her person, 
that in general every eye fell upon tier 
with such admiration, as highly gratified 
tlrace, whose love for her was so lively, 
constant, and ardent, that, when this 
homage was not rendered, her quick and 
speaking eye seemed to say, ‘ look at 
my sweet sister.' I'c the astonishment 
of Grace, in the first instance, Antony 
looked only at lierself. 

M am hut a child,* she thought; 
‘ how very odd I' Still Antony looked, 
and it appearcil as if he lived near a cer¬ 
tain heavy gate; for never had the 
sisters occasion to pas^' it but lie was’ 
there to open it, provided that Walter was 
not with them. I'his kind office being 
done, he would walk beside them, 
making inquiries after their parents^ 
speaking of the farm, and lamenting the 
distance of his own land from that of Mr. 
Claye, ' whose advice he should have, 
been thankful for/ To all this Agnes 
replied frankly and courteously; but the 
words of Grace \Verc few, and uttered in 
her throat; and the tongue (generally 
notorious for its fluency) seemed to be 
absolutely root-bound. 

One day, after a pretty long walk, 
when Antony had banded them over the 
last stile on their road to the house of a 
neighbour, when he was out of hearing, 
Agnes, who was walking first, picking 
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her way through the rocky and osier- 
grown ground were, passing, thus 
spoke; ^ Graoer, I must say, you are too 
nroud by hal;^ and in time will be as 
Bad as Walter. We all know that the 
father of young Odborne was not our fa¬ 
ther'ae<|ual; Imt yet he was a ’daiemtaui 
and many a by-gope generation of decent 
bodies has ^rung from Southerly Glen; 
and, though he may be rather conceited, 
trust me, he's far from a fool. Why, yc 
hardly said one word to him—yow, who 
are so wondrous glib-spoken to those you 
like. Pwr lad, he's got a lonely home, 
and is fain to have a Httle chat' 

Grace scarcely remembered that 
Agnes had ever found fault with her be¬ 
fore ; for in truth she was a creature so 
made up of all the soft elements, that 
anger never could find a place in her 
bosom, even when the waggeries of 
Grace would have provoked it in any 
other. Her present reproof excited no 
reply; but the heart of the younger 
maiden, who was not conscious of the 
offence, only heat more quickly and 
kindly than usual towards the false ac¬ 
cuser ; and getting up to Agues as soon 
as she could, she drew her ann under’ 
her own, and, averting her burning 
cheek, said, * I will not do so another 
time, sister.' 

Agnes kissed her, and forgot the 
whole matter in ten minutes; for tlie 
friend whom they visited was waiting to 
row them and his own young family on 
the lake; and, amidst the beauty of the 
glorious scene which surrounded them, 
Agnes was soon entranced in ecstasy : 
the bays, the mountains, the smiling 
cottages, the glittering waterfalls, al¬ 
ternately charmed her; and Grace, re¬ 
covering her spirits, became fluent in 
their praise; yet, al^ough she spoke'of 
all and admired-all, one Bttle knoll^ was 
all she actually beheld; for on that Icnoll 
sat Antony, ^ Surely, that is young 
Osborne,' said the master of the boat, 
looking up; and adding, 

* There'll he no harm in taking him 
in, I'm thinkings for he’s a brave hpnd 
at pulling an oar.' . ; . . 

^ * If our visitants have no objectiem,' 
said his^daughter. * None in the world,' 
cried A^es, eager to make amends for 
her sister'staciturnity* .. 

Antony, at the signal, sprang with the 
bound of a roebuck down the cliff, and 
was soon seated in the boat, not a little 
anxious to dtsjday his skill and strength 
to advantage; but he rested on his oars. 


as one under the effect of witchcraft, 
when Grace warbled her wild ditties, 
though he never ventured in those mo¬ 
ments to east an eye towards her. 

Never had time passed so rapidly be¬ 
fore : it was night ere it should nave 
bjeen noon, when they landed on a little 
island, spread their cloth over the green¬ 
sward, and enjoyed a meal which epi¬ 
cures might have envied. On their re¬ 
turn, beneath the gentle beams of the 
moon, Antony found courage to com¬ 
municate (not, to the lady of his love, 
the state of his heart, but) to his host 
the state of his finances, his intention 
of going to London, and his hopes of 
doing well; yet he felt pain (he added) 
in leaving his native mountains, and it 
hurt him to think that it might be many 
years before he should sail again upon 
that silver lake, and cast his eyes on those 
bonny banks. 

^ Poor bairn!' said the old man with 
a sigh; ‘ yet 1 doubt not ye'll do wcel 
in tile world, for ye were always a good 
lad to yere mither, and her eye will be 
oil ye; but, Antony, sir, I hope ye will 
come back to yere own land, and live in 
yere own nest; but, above aw things, re¬ 
member to come to this country for a 
wife, and'—^ That I will, or never, 
marry,' cried Antony, in a tone which 
indicated such firm resolution and such 
deep though suffocated feeling, that 
every syllable seemed to fall distinctly 
on the heart of Grace. Deep depression, 
a sense of dejection utterly unknown be¬ 
fore, succeeded: the tear-drops gathered 
fast in her eyes; and while she stooped 
over the boat, as if to look for the soft 
reflections still seen in the smooth mirror 
over which they glided, those drops fell 
quickly, though unseen and unsuspected 
by every one except that youth, whose 
burning anxious heart felt them to be 
the solace of sorrow, the boon of hope. 

At a certain little landing-place which 
afi^rded the shortest cut to White- 
House, the party was hailed bv Mr. 
Claye's man, who had brought horses 
those whom he termed ^ his young 
mistresses/ Agnes saw them with plea¬ 
sure, Grace with pain. They were 
handed out by Antony, who declined a 
pressing invitation to re-enter, and, 
when he had seen them safely mounted, 
ran away as fast as possible, as if afraid 
of trusting himself farther. Each sister 
concluded that they should not see him 
again. Agnes ^wishedhim well,' heartily 
and sincerely; but Grace was again 
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silent,—her very heart seeined breaking. 
Yet she saw him once more: he was at 
church for the last time on the following 
Sunday, and looked the farewell which 
he found no opportunity of uttering. It 
so happened, however, that soon after 
the evening service, Mr. Claye sent Grace 
to borrow a lexicon of the rector, whose 
house was but a steo, in the phrase of 
the country, from his own. (irace was 
a little afraid of forgetting the word, at 
a time when she was conscious that her 
head was much occupied; and, as she 
ran along through the plantation which 
skirted White-house, she cried out, 

^ Lexicon, Lexicon.' * I would you had 
called Antony, Antony,' said one who 
was walking slowly round the premises, 
to look for the last time at her loved 
abode. Grace was startled, and, being 
a little angry, she said, ^ she must go to 
the parsonage-house, and must not be 
hindered;' and she was obeyed with 
great respect; so that, when on her re¬ 
turn the same person held the little 
wicket open, she could not refuse to say 
* Jure well,' or to listen to a tale of love, to 
the pleadings and the hopes of one wJio 
had read her feelings (tnough himself 
very artless) better tlian herself.—^ If I 
Were as old as you,' said Grace, after a 
long pause, ^ f might perhaps say soinc- 
tliing.'—' I am just nineteen,' exclaimed 
Antony: ^ will you accept me when you 
attain that age, provided I should then 
be in a situation to make the offer ?—I 
would not, dear Gracey, indeed I tvould 
not, ask you to be mistress of Southerly 

Glen; but 1 have hopes'-^ We will 

talk about it then ; but I dare^ not stay 
now,—if Walter should come,'—^ He is 
safe far away. Will you allow me to 
write to you? old Nelly Allen will con-* 
vcy my letters, if you will tell me where 
they may be laid safely for you to take 
them away ?'—* Letters! oh, no! indeed 
you must not write.'—^ I cannot live 
^without that comfort: remember, I am 
going three hundred long miles and 
more/—^ Let her put them between two 
stones under the great sun-flower in our 
garden. Now 1 must go/—^One re¬ 
quest more—never say one word to your 
sister about this; if you hopes 

are ruined.*—* I cannot promise that; 
besides, Agnes is your friend, and she is 

the kindest, best*-know she is; but 

she will tell somebody, you may d^end 
Upon it; and then they will all scold you, 
and compel you to give me up—perhaps 
marry you to another .*—‘ Marry me. 


What man in his senses would'marry 
such a child as 1 am? Oh I Antony, 
what nonsense !'—* But proraist> me, 
Grace—seriously promise; for I can trust 
you, if I have your word.'—Grace pro¬ 
mised—tearfully, tenderly promised; but 
steps were heard—she scarcely allowed 
the parting kiss; and, half wild withfear, 
sorrow, love, and confusipn, fled to the 
house. 

(trace entered; the assembled family, 
to her great satisfaction, were all in¬ 
tently listening to her father, as he was 
reading the book of Ruth, and the fare¬ 
well of Orpah fell on her ear as an echa 
to her feelings. The moment she sat 
down, she recollected that the lexicon 
was in the coppice; but, ere she rose to 
retrace her steps, Walter entered with it 
in his hand, saying ^ that he had stum¬ 
bled over it in the path.* Grace blushed, 
turned pale, blushed again, and, in her 
fear of farther discovery, stood trembling 
in the midst of the circle, but perfectly 
silent. Old John said, * it was plain 
she had seen something that had nayit 
herand Agnes most kindly sought to 
soothe lier. * Let the child alone,* said 
her mother; ^ she will recover best from 
her foolish fears by listening to the word 
of God.* 

(Jrracc was gi-ateful for the relief she 
thus experienced from farther question¬ 
ings; but it was observed by some of 
her friends, that she was altered from 
that very night; and, although in a few 
days her face recovered its bloom, and 
her eyes their radiance, yet her gait waa 
less dancing, and her songs changed 
from the light Scotch air to the marc 
sober ballad which told tales of love and 
murder. In truth, she was much op¬ 
pressed; for she had a secret, which ia 
always an opi)ressive thing, and, to tho 
very young and ^artless, a positive bur¬ 
then; and she found it the worse ta 
bear, because she considered herself so 
very a child, as to render a love secret a 
kind of sin in her; and, what was the 
worst of all, whereas the company of 
Agnes had hitherto been the great plea¬ 
sure of her life, she now wished for her 
absence, that she might walk alone in 
tlie coppice, and retrace every word, 
every tnought, connected with a night 
to her so eventful. 

For a time this secret was exceedingly 
painful; but^ when a letter at length 
arrived from Antony, and was actually 
found in the often-examined depot, a 
new evil arose of suiHcicnt power to 
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swallow up the past. The Tery act of 
receiving a letter, according to her con¬ 
ception, for ever sealed her Antony's fu¬ 
ture bride: that point she considered as 
settled, ^postponing the task of disclosing 
the aflkir to her parents; but by the 
same rule she must answer it—and, alas! 
she could not write.— 

^Not write?’ exclaimed Camilla,— 

' why I thought these (jumberland girls, 
with all their dairy duties and close re¬ 
tirement, were gentlewomen ?’ 

So they were in every sense of -the 
word; but it had been die will (a whim¬ 
sical will if you please, but a will ever 
implicitly obeyed) of their father, that 
they should not learn, as he observed 
' that it was entirely an useless art to a 
woman.' Pic had in truth a latent dread 
of the talents of .bis wife, who in her 
young days had been a singular woman; 
for she not only had read much, but fre¬ 
quently wrote also; she even made verses, 
and' dabbled a little in controversial di¬ 
vinity, for the pure purpose of recon¬ 
ciling ancient feuds, and proving that cha¬ 
rity and good-will were cardinal points. 
On his marriage, it struck Mr. Claye, 
that, as he gave up those classical studies 
which were his iiighest pleasures, so 
ought his help-mate to abandon her pur¬ 
suits. She proved that she had not 
studied her Bible in vain, either as a 
theorist or a disputant; and, meekly 
bowing to the mandate, she obeyed both 
in the letter and the spirit of the word, 
and from that time never touched a 
book but under the eye and at the ex¬ 
press desire of her husband. 

It was in this fear of consequences 
that Mr. Claye had forbidden this use¬ 
ful' accomplishment to his daughters, 
saying ' that if girls could use pens, 
they would spoil paper, and write to 
sweethearts and it is evident that Grace 
wottld have fulfilled his prediction, even 
before he was aware. In other cases, he 
was by no means inattentive to their im¬ 
provement, although he never sent them 
to school. Their mother had taught 
tiiem to read; and to sew; he initiated 
them in dgores himself, and made them 
bold and graceful horsewomen; and at a 
considerable^expense he procured instruev. 
tion for them in dancing, embroidery, 
tambour-work, and confectionary, such 
being the accomplishments of his mo¬ 
th^ and his only sister, both of whom 
had been, and were, women of merit and 
great consideration in tbeir own circle. 


From the period of the above-men¬ 
tioned interview, Grace had given her 
mind so entirely to deciphering all writ¬ 
ten papers, that, by the time the neat 
bold hand of Antony met her eyes, she 
had become quite able to read it freely, 
and she believed she could even write 
like if, haying already leanied to use a 
pencil in making figures; but how could 
she command the time unseen by Agnes ? 
—paper and pens too were things locked 
up, and could not be purchased within 
ten miles. After many a vain effort, 
made in trembling haste, and of course 
without the power to do justice to her 
own abilities, she found herself under 
the necessity of in venting n new mode of 
conveying her thoughts, and at length 
effected her purpose by cutting out of 
Antony's letter the words she wanted, 
and pasting them neatly on a blank half- 
sheet ; but this was unavoidably a work 
of time and trouble, which only rendered 
her the more desirous of attaining the 
art she needed. 

Circumstances favored her wishes.— 
In the evening visits frequently made by 
the sisters to the parsonage, they never 
failed to find the mistress of the mansion 
busily watching her spinning maidens; 
and, when she retired with them into 
the parlour, it was her custom to tap 
gently at a door which led to a little li¬ 
brary sacred to her worthy husband, and 
observe, ^ there he sits moping and 
studying; I wonder he has any brains 
left to spin out in his writings.'- What 
Grace thought of his spinning I know 
not; hut, as she was aware that he was 
completely under petticoat government, 
and that the ^ gude wife,' with great af¬ 
fectation of gentility, was covetous to 
misery, I conclude she supix>sed that the 
poor minister had a very small allowance 
of fire, or was dressed too shabbily to be 
seen; for she resolved to dcvelopc the 
mystery. 

For this purposo she went another 
evening, and, us soon as she found an 
opportunity, she opened the study-door 
with a sudden jerk, crying, ^ 1 have a- 
message for you,- uncle.’—Oh I what a 
sad discovery! There sat the poor old 
mail with a bed-gown over his clothes, 
carding Wool for the maids. A few^ weeks 
befbre,'aUch a discovery would have 
made the parsonage echo with Grace's 
lau^; but the wounded pride evident 
in Mrs. Romford's face, and the sight of 
|>ens, ink, paper, and quills, on a neigh* 
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louring tabic, taught her how to turn 
the discovery to better advantage. 

* Why, uncle!—1 cannot believe iny 
own eyes;—when I tell Agnes you study 
carding, she'll never believe me.'—‘ But, 
my honey, you won’t go to mention it?' 
said Mrs. Horn ford, with the sweetest 
smile; ^ for, though my dear master docs 

purely for anuisenicnt, yc ken, to 
talk of such a thing would never do, 
seeing it is not just the proper work of a 
minister.' ‘ 1 'm thinking,' suiid (xi*ace, 

‘ if he would amuse himself with teach¬ 
ing Aggy and me to write these winter 
evening . it would be much more in his 
way.' 

The agreement was fully understood, 
and the old man readily changed his em¬ 
ployment, and admitted his lively great- 
nicces, who soon became able to write in 
the neat Italian hand practised at that 
day; but Agnes observed, ^ that al¬ 
though her sister was usually so thought¬ 
less and full of nonsense, she behaved 
with great steadiness on this occasion, and, 
for the first time, proved the better learner.' 

Time passed; the correspondence was 
unbroken; but Grace had various 
troubles. The suitors of her handsome 
sister were numerous, and she was con¬ 
tinually apprehensive that one of them 
might be accepted; for, the farther she 
advanced in life, the more fondly did 
their hearts cling to each other; and 
Grace seemed to think that she owed 
Agnes the more love, as she had so long, 
in painful obedience to the wishes of her 
lover, denied her the knowlcge of so im¬ 
portant a secret. She never would allow 
that any man who a])proached Agnes 
was a lover worthy of her; and her gay 
satiric Vein never failed to render every 
rustic beau, on his first appearance, as 
ridiculous as possible in the eyes of her 
sister, whose heart, tender as it was, 
escaped all inipressioii. Grace herself 
disposed of all lovers with amazing ra¬ 
pidity, alwiiys in her own gay manner ; 
Wt the care and almost maternal anxiety 
she thus evinced for her elder and fippa- 
rently graver sister formed a contra¬ 
diction in her character, which, though 
unaccountable to all her family, never 
rendered her for a moment unamiable. 

Mr. Clave had promised that his 
daughters should visit a friend at Pen¬ 
rith, and be introduced at the annual 
ball celebrated on the young king’s birth¬ 
day, when Agnes entered the last year 
of her minority. This period at length 


arrived, and Grace was sent to the town 
in order to purchase proper dresses for 
an occasion so important, which in those 
days Included an elegant morning cos¬ 
tume also, since tlie partner of the even¬ 
ing never failed to call upon the lady the 
following morning. Mrs. Claye felt much 
serious anxiety on this subject: she ob¬ 
served to her husband, ^ it might load to 
the final settlement of Agnes, who, she 
feared, would prefer a town sweetlieart, 
seeing she refused all country offers.' 

‘ Surely,' said Walter, proudly, ^ my fa¬ 
ther will never permit her to marry a 
man in trade. I dislike the whole race 
—I consider Antony Osborne's sin in 
selling Southerly-glen, in order that 
he might turn aome kind of a dealer in 
iron, little short of sacrilege!' ' Fie, fie, 
said Mr. Claye, warmly—^ you are too 
strong in your language, and far from 
wise in your judgement: 'tis a pity 
the lad was forced to sell his land; 
but he had no other means of helping 
himself, and from all 1 can learn he baa 
done that effectually.' 

Grace's heart beat so quickly, and 
tears of sweet gratitude sprang so freely 
to her eyes, that she was obliged to run 
out, of the room; and, when me set out 
for the town, the kiss she gave her father 
was the fondest she had ever bestowed.. 
On this occasion, she was the visitant of 
Mrs. Birbeck, the wife of a respectable 
sm*geon, and a person of consequence in 
Penrith, who gladly accompanied her 
guest to the places where she made her 
purchases. She resided in the High 
Street of that lively little town, near the 
principal inn, and beheld from her draw¬ 
ing-room a variety of objects, which, 
she assured her young friend, were worth 
all the lakes and mountains in the world. 
Grace did not think so; for she was 
really fond of the country; but, when 
the lady looking out exclaimed, ^ what a 
fine creature!' she rose to gaze also, 
though not certain whether the words 
were applied to a remarkably beautiful 
grey-hound or to his master. * How ele¬ 
gant he is I what beautiful legs he has 11 
^veno doubt that it is the great opera- 
singer from London, who is on his way to 
Edinburgh. There has been nothing Uke 
him in these parts since the rebellion- 
look at the clocks in his stockings, my 
dear.'—Grace looked, and looked again ; 

gold-laced hat, an embroidered 
waistcoat, powdered toupet, gold-headed 
cane, and Mechlin ruffles, the regular 
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da^s; h^ cq^sii^t alf> and 

certainSj^ ftdVailtafefe i yet 

she wed i^dentty'tbb'niuch l^usfra mih 
locrl^ at' the' wearer to tUnk of hie' 
drdw' Could It be—oh I no--yet eiireiy' 
it wu Antony. 

Fdf a moment, the face, neck> and 
lumda^ Of joor Grace Were dyed With a 
ruby'hite; but it ^juickly receded, aiid 
left as pale as the cambric kbWn in 
which' she Was arrayed. Mrs. Birbecic 
was too intent on viewing the stranger to 
see the first change; but the second 
alarmed her! ^ You are faint, rhy love,* 
said she, throwing up the sash. ' The 
sound caught the ear of the advancing 
stranger; he looked upy colored also, 
and, taking Off his hat with a low bow, 
confirmed the hopes and fears of the 
trembling girl, to the astonishment and 
almost terror of poor Mrs. Birbeck.— 
' Miss Grace Clave, what do 1 see ?* cried 
she.—' It is only a neighbour's son, 
ma'am, whom I—that is—I mean we 
used to be neighbours.'—^ Sally, Sally/ 
cried Mrs.Birbeck, 'go for a chaise to 
the Crown this instant, and tell Mrs. 
Budianan to be speedy too.'—' Yes, my 
dear ! you and I must go to White- 
House this very evening; for out of my 
sight you shall not go till I put you in 
your own mother's iiands. A neighbour's 
son, indeed! t)h! fie, fie!—such a man 
as that never came from the falls to my 
knowlege.' 

Grace, though in great trepidation, 
could scarcely be sorry for any thing 
which took her to Agnes, whom at this 
moment she earnestly desired to see, in 
order that she might confess her long 
correspondence with Antony, inform her 
that he Iiad come a year too soon, and 
beseech her to guard her from parental 
wrath and brotherly interference. Poor 
Mrs. Birbeck reasoned, over ten rough 
miles, on 'gay impostors, wicked se- 
doceiu, travding Players, and ignorant 
misses/ md (hacerB busy anxious heart 
heard not a ,word. On arrival at 
WU^Hboa^ Antony's return was aU- 
noni^ by .^ rector's wife, who had 
learned ^at ho was exacted that featy 
night at the Emse of the ’satjuro. Who 
had agtoat opiidpnof him ever since ha 
porchajied his land, and discerned the 
ffood^nae atid honor of his dealings^ 
jmansochr tesdmony there was no ap¬ 
peal; and Mr.CIaye observed,' that xor 
ms pari he always liked the Jad.* 


' ThcjH*. quoth /the f sell your 

lambs and your hay-ricks, call ypur mo- 
ne;^ fhi3i^ the infferest h!^, 

and hcflci ydufscif i^^y tb- ^or!id]|^'<yo 1 ll' 
BvfeiY/ey€f''‘Vas‘*tu^bd M 
A'^es Whh 6uV^ish';hut^hfe»g^tl0^orbtf 
ofthe hfdb'-eyCdVziai.dbhlBhrartk nahfVomf 
thdr 'g^a; and, OraferthtofqU^y'cbuld^ 
b6 itfadb/AutOfiy himself'i^pearedi'^^^ 

To depict" the astdfiishtnefttt 'cf thO 
whole family when tlfe ohjcscf of 'hisVJisfhr 
was made known; ‘the correajpbtidbni^e 
avowed, and the blushit^g G^acO’ Re¬ 
minded that iti the following Week ^lle^ 
would herself be nineteen, (the ago fii 
which she had promised '^to' thitik of 
such things') is impossible. I Can only 
add, that on that very day she was marrietl 
to Antony, with the fuU though tearful 
consent of her affectionate parents, and' 
that, to her unbounded joy, Agiies ac¬ 
companied her to his distant residence, 
where, within a year, she was married to 
the partner of her brother-in-law. These 
lovely, amiable sisters, were thus in otic 
sense united for and never was the 
tie of filial affection more happily dis¬ 
played : they were thrown into a state Of 
society altogether distinct from that ul 
which theyjhad hitherto moved; but their 
TidiveUy good-sense, simplicity, and geri- 
tlewoiHanly mildness, obtained admira¬ 
tion, and conciliated sincere regard. 

Advancing time, without diminishing 
the hilarity of Grace's spirits, or the de¬ 
lightful play of her conversation, proved 
that the early necessity shehadMtnposed 
upon herself of prudence in guitrdihg her 
love secrets had given her a stability of 
character, a power of thinking, reading, 
and coriclutting, which one so youiig, 
artier, and ingenuous, might otherwise 
never have obtained. Hct parents, latO; 
in life, resigned their house to Walter,'^ 
and took their youngest daughter with', 
them to that part of the country Whpo : 
her elder sisters were ^ hapfiily’scittlpd i ’' 
but she died soon al^h^ atmimhent' 
womanhood, arid frpm that petM'Grkdii*: 
(nbtwilhstand&k Sfge^faoi®^ 
became to them 
heatt^ teOUh^d, '<0id 
serVed them!h^tK"tb 
She wa^hpi rvfifriibf ^ 

sci^eh^. 

but Spb' 
every s^usei 
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A rANEOYftlC ON WOMEN. 

M. J 0 UY 9 to whom tlie French arc 
indebted for the ‘ Hermit of the Chaus- 
see d'Antin/ was lately incarccratc<l 
for a political publication; and llip 
Hermit in Prison is the produce , of 
his confinement. From this ingenipua 
melajige, in the composition of which he 
was assisted by AI. Jay, his follow-pri¬ 
soner, we extract the following tribute 
to tlie merits and virtues of the fair sex: 

W^henever you meet with the un¬ 
happy, there you are sure to find the fe¬ 
male sex. Between women and suffer¬ 
ing, there is a mysterious relation,—the 
only one which they never have the 
will or the power to break. Without 
seeking to weaken the value of the sen¬ 
timent which animates them, we migjit 
say that there is something like coquetry 
in the compassion of women:—nity and 
tears become them so well I The sight 
of misfortune gives such a tender and 
graceful expression to tlicir looks, and 
the <lark lignt of u prison is so favorable 
to tlioir ebanns, that one is sometimes 
teinptcxl to believe that they would never 
show themselves so good, if it were not 
to look more beautiful. No one knows all 
the infiucnce of woman, all the bene¬ 
ficent energies of her soul, and all the iti- 
genious resources of her wit, unless he 
has seen her in those fearful retreats, 
whence hope is never banished so long 
as woman is permitted to enter. De¬ 
prived of freedom in the greatest part of 
the globe, women, who might pass for a 
vanquished nation, which nature, edu¬ 
cation, manners, laws, and men, keep 
every where in a state of pcqietual sub¬ 
jugation, appear occupied only in soften¬ 
ing or breaking the bonds which their 
tyrants have imposed. I'liese amiable 
captives, sometimes faithless in the 
days of our prosperity, are never so 
in those of our misfortune. If the ex¬ 
amples of present times did not crowd 
upon me on all sides, 1 would appeal to 
history. There I should find the name of 
that Eponina, who followed from cave to 
cave her husband Sabinus^ whom an em¬ 
peror too much praised, the avaricious 
Vespasian, caused so cruelly to perish. I 
would recs^ the generous and tender 
moryof Arria, and of Agrippina, Ae wife 
of Germanicus. Nearer to our own tilues, 
I should find the not less sublime ex¬ 
ample of the daughter of sir' Thomas 
More, who wished to share the prison of 
her illustrious father, and accompanied 
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him to the sci#»ld; 1 should find' that, 
after having purcliascd, at the pripe of 
her fortune, Uie bloody bead of her un¬ 
happy sire^^e was accused of preserving, 
in her cabinet, this sad relic, of reading 
incessantly his works,,anffi consequently, 
of nourishing sentiments hostile to the 
government. Intrepid before the court, 
she defended the memory of her father, 
rather than her, own life, with uncom¬ 
mon eloquence;, and the cries of hey sor¬ 
row at least softened her judges, for she 
was not condemned, 

1 will not speak of AlUe. do Scuderi, 
who employed a multitude of devices, 
far more ingenious tlian any which oc¬ 
cur ill her romances, in order to procure 
for the unhappy Pelisson the ink and 
paper necessary for his defence. Nor 
will I demand of the dungeons of the re¬ 
volution, how many generous sacrifices, 
sublime actions, toudiing attentions,— 
how many perils encountered and suf¬ 
ferings soothed, have raised, during our 
civil discords, die characters of French 
women to t le highest rank. I am not 
called upon to retrace the angelic de¬ 
votion of Mnie. de la Fayette in the pri¬ 
son of Olmutz; of Mmc. dc Lavalcttc 
in die Coiidergerie; and of another lady, 
of the same name, who recently died in 
America: history has already conse¬ 
crated these glorious names. It is with 
virtues more domestic, and scenes less 
sorrowful, that I wish now to occupy 
my readers. 

The spectacle of the salon of Sainte- 
IMlagic, on Thursday and Sunday in 
each week, is well worthy of the attention 
of any observing friend of women. These 
two arc the only days when those who 
arc imprisoned for offences—properly en¬ 
titled criminal—are allowed to receive 
the visits of their relatives or friends. A 
single remark, to which this entire cliap- 
tcr will serve as a commentary, is; that 
at these meetings the women are far 
more numerous than the men. ^ I have 
often prolonged my stay in this rather 
noisy than brilliant assembly, to make 
myself completely master of its dotaixs. 

Education ana social station .create 
among men ^fferenccs which are 
less apparent among women, and which 
are made to disappear before pity and 
love, two sentiirients that seem to ^ a 
part of themselves. In the midst of the 
miserable objects of their consolations, 
they are disnnguished by their clothes 
only; tltey all appear, then, to possess 
in the same degree that charming art of 
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divining theb wishes^ of keqnng up tbcir 
^Unige« of managing tlidr sc&lov®,— 
in a word, of pouring over the wounds of 
tlio heart that balm which their inge« 
ntous tenderness alone knows how to pre- 
pare. These moral cares are far above the 
])bysi€al and material attentions of which 
Utey arescarcriy less lavish. Amongst the 
wotnoD, in the midst of whom X have 
passed some Imurs on the days of our 
grand levt^^ tliere was pointed out to me 
a young girh vrho, ior the last three 
years, came regularly from Nantcirej on 
toot, twice a^week, and in all weathers, 
to bring to a fiiend among tho prisoners 
some of the little cakes of the country, 
of which he is very fond. The other 
day he scolded her for coming to see him 
in such bad weather: and 1 listened 
with interest to the little excuses which 
her heart was constantly suggesting, in 
order to lessen the merit of her jidelity. 

^ It did not rain when she left home—or, 
when the rain began, she was lucky 
enough to meet with an old milk-woman, 
who had taken her into a little covered 
cart, and brought her to the Boulevard 
dt ia Madekine’ While she said this, 
she was drying her wet clothes, and 
making a slra to an old man who ac¬ 
companied her not to betray her. On 
another seat I saw a female, still beau¬ 
tiful, though in the decline of life, who 
pressed her son to her bosom with an 
expression of tenderness and grief it is 
impossible to describe. The husband 
turned away his eyes, full of contempt 
and anger, from a son for whom he 
had cause, no doubt, to blush, and the 
fond mother seized the moment to slip 
a purse, which she had drawn from her 
bosom, into the youth’s hand. 

I know not by what sign it was that I 
recognised tlte delicate shades of the 
same sentiment with which the faces of 
all th^ females were animated: mother, 
daughter, wife, friend, or mistress, I 
ceuid disiin^ish them all at a glance. 
There would have been no cause for 
boasting^ of this acuteness, if I had had 
teexerdse it only on the countenances 
of women as (^n as that of a very pretty 
Httle creature, who had, together witn 
him whom die came to see, taken pos- 
sesdon of the darkest and most remote 
comer of the'room; all I observed was, 
that it would not have been possible to 
occupy a smaller portion of .'iny given 
spaee than was occupied by this sen¬ 
timental couple. Malx^ntal tenderness, 
filial piety, love, beiu^voience. andfriend- 
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ship, are the virtues of which Uiefeiualea 
in this place might furnish me widi 
innumerabh; examples: but there are 
others, such as patriotism, courage,, ho¬ 
nor (in the chivalrous sense of the word), 
in which women have raised themselves 
to the highest pitch of heroism. I may 
indeed say, Uiat the great Author of ouc 
being lias placed in the heart of woman, 
in her generous cares and tender soli¬ 
citude, a corapensadoit) for all tho perils, 
sorrows, and evils of life. > 


TONBRIDGE: WKIXS. ’ 

Amidst the rage for buildings and im- 
provcmeiits, in the century of squares, 
and crescents, and circuses, and qua¬ 
drants, ineilem innovators have conde¬ 
scended to leave Tonbridge VV^ells un¬ 
touched. Balconies, verandahs, jalousies, 
lloinan-cement, and all the gauds of 
fantastic workmansliip, have been trans¬ 
ported by land and by watcT, to (Chel¬ 
tenham, and Itamsgate, and Worthing, 
and Brighton; projectors have over¬ 
built themselves; and people, rushing 
out of the smoke of London, instead of 
being greeted with leaves and blossoms, 
SCO very little save green Venetian blinds, 
and staring white-paper placards with 
^ Lodgings to Let legibly inscribed 
thereon. Here the good old-fashioned 
roomy tenements, many built in the 
reign of Anne, and some much older, 
rise in the midst of embowering groves; 
and, iJiough the eye of refined taste may 
be a little offended by clipped yew hedges, 
trees curiously cut into arches, houses of 
flaring red brick, with roofs of tremen¬ 
dous ponderosity, these are only feathers, 
in the scale, when weighed against the 
rimple beauties of the place. The dwell¬ 
ings, instead of being collected into 
streets, are scattered over several gentle 
eminences, surrounding a picturesque 
common, where rocks tufted with trees 
rise amid gorse attd fern on a rich carput 
of heath fiowers, gleaming like ame¬ 
thysts in the sun. At the summit of 
every slope a fine landscape bursts on 
the eye. Cultivated fields, mingled with 
verdant pastures, stretch along the vaL 
leys; long woody ridges,8urmounted with 
wild rocks irregularly piled, form the 
bases of hills, each crowned with l<^y 
trees, the tower, of a churchy}or< the bat- 
tlementeil turret of a castle, whose golden 
{:atchcs the rays of the sun; and 
from every glove wreaths of wliifevapo'^- 
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arigio^ and tiny c»seroents^ glittering like 
diamonds^ betray the rustic habitations 
within, whilst onwards^ far as the 
eye can rcach^ the> ^und beautifully 
ui»lulatecl is -clothed with wobd and 
gemmed with villages. 

This rural spot, though so filled with 
^ests, that not a house or a lodging 
is< unoccupied,^ possesses few of the 
features of a place of public resort. 
The true enjoyment of the country 
seems to be the only aim of the visitors, 
who, simple in their dresses and in their 
manners, thougli among them arc many 
individuals of high rank, exhibit not 
that finery and splendor which are so 
lavishly displayed at Brighton and Chel¬ 
tenham. Luckily placed out of the high 
road, it is not in the way of the fre¬ 
quenters of wateririg-plaecs ; and the 
springs do not happen to suit the bilious 
invalid from either Ind, or tempt him 
to bring the expensive luxuries of the 
Last or West to corrupt the simplicity 
of the inhabitants; nor does it attract 
the wealthy denizen from (Jockaigne, the 
true son of Mammon, who looks %vith 
contempt upon any place which is not 
recommended by varnish and paint and 
gilding, bay windows, Chinese railings, 
and other decorations. 

The only innovation which has taken 
place here is the change from the old 
appellation of Pantiles to the more 
fashionable name of Paradc,^—a foolish 
ambition—^for who would wish to banish 
or obscure the associations connected 
with the memory oi' Beau Nash, that ec¬ 
centric genius and most brilliant master 
of the revels, who, wc are told, used to 
travel in his chariot and six from Bath, 
whenever the return of warm weather 
ushered in his short but festive reign ? 
Tliis was also the favorite haunt of llich- 
ardson and Cibber; these veteran wor¬ 
thies lounged under the shade of the 
trees in the planted Pantiles, listening to 
the music, and looking out for beauties, 
as the author of Clarissa pleasantly ex¬ 
pressed it. The reader of history, de¬ 
lighting only in the veritable narratives 
ot‘ substantial facts, will find amuse¬ 
ment in the recollections of Charles the 
SecomVs merry sojourn at the Wells, 
and trace the witty De Crammont from 
scene to scene; whilst those wlmse fer¬ 
vid imaginations will not disdain to in¬ 
vest ideal personages with lo^l interest 
in the theatre of their fancied adven¬ 
tures, cannot fail to meditate upon the 
cveii^ul story of Madame D'Arblay’s 
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charming .heroine Camilla, which, in 
despite of tlie opinion of l^lrs. Barbauld 
and otlier sound critics, we continue to 
think the pink and crown of her writ¬ 
ings. Mount E^diraim, tlie scCno of die 
gay baronet’s prowess, is no longer a 
dangerous pass for skittish horses;, but 
here are thesliops and the Ubraries whLelt 
drew the last h^f-guinea from poor Ca¬ 
milla’s purse, and the» tempting' mil-, 
liner’s rooms, where, aided by the pen- 
suasions of the odious Mrs^ 
contracted her first debt. The form of 
the persevering Mr. Dubster may he 
conjured up under tlie trees on the com¬ 
mon, in mat most interesting shower 
which accelerated a reeoiiciliation be¬ 
tween the gentle girl aiwl her provokingly 
perverse lover, Edgar Maiuliohert; and, 
though no eccentric Mrs. Aiiberry, or 
dashing Sir Sedley Clareiidel, now at¬ 
tract the gaze of the multitude, at a cer¬ 
tain liour of the inoniiiig the musicians, 
seated in their aerial orchestra on the 
parade, bring a cheerful assembly toge- 
tlior; and the theatre and the ball-room 
arc open in the evening, inviting the 
strangers to solace themselves witli the 
pleasures of comedies and quadrilles. 

Here, without a inetaplicr, we find 
tongues in trees; for play-bills and no¬ 
tices of balls, with intelligences of di¬ 
stant races and projected cricket-matches, 
are fastened on the trunks of the pa¬ 
triarchs of ihe soil,—a sight which im¬ 
parts a rural air to these sports, and 
conveys the pleasing conviction to the 
mind that we are really and homjulv iii 
the country, not cheated by tlie name 
<a summer residence into a wilderness oi 
stone and mortar, where stacks of chim¬ 
neys form the only grove, and we must 
seek for shade in narrow streets, and 
under the lee of a brick wall. Even the 
ungentle climate of our humid island 
is ilcspoiled of much of its animying 
powers; tlie deep sand of the soil ab¬ 
sorbs the rain immediately, and in hMf 
an hour after a deuii-deliigo the pati^ 
are dry for the pedestrian. With such 
facility and such temptation to walki^ 
exorcise, we rarely seA a roof except for 
refreshment and repose, and may be saul 
to live in the oiicn air. Our dreams of 
the golden ago seem to be half verified, 
as we gaze upon the ricji luxuriance 
around us; an air of comfort is shed 
over the most humble dwelling; troops 
of rosy children, healthy and clean, 
bound from lowly huts, and frolic under 
hedgerows perfumed with the flaunting 
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of pmrpk 

yellows *kipkii> lAlnglc^ mth the 
while hells df the’ donvolyiihis, and 
Hoate’f atatfii -the lavish abundance of 
natu^erfi ' treasores^ tapestry the 

bank!; and levery pa;di leads to aoine se- 
^peste^ T^laffe^ Some sweet Telnrcat 
sopETOiuiddd witn peaceful images. 
-Conspicuous in beauty^ Frant bears 
tile'palm ^ora all its sister bamlctSh 
'Orenbofcing a Hdily variegated country, 
it cominanus pictuiesque^ and extensive 
prospects ;-^the church, the scattered 
houses trellised with clematis and jas- 
iaipo> tenautLd by the superior inhabit¬ 
ants, and the clusters of small cottages 
surrounding a smooth green, dotted with 
sheep, and aromatic with wild thyme 
and camomile, present a picture of rural 
sG^cry rarely to be surpassed: nor are 
the visitors attracted only by the natural 
beauties of the place,—the church is di¬ 
stinguished for its simple elegance, and 
the villi^e boasts the presence of a na¬ 
tive artist of no mean fame. On the 
road-side, happily placed on the edge of 
a hill which sweeps boldly down to the 
woody recesses of lord Ahergavtmny's 
park, stands a cottage surrounded by a 
garden preeminent for its neatness, and 
redolent with flowers, from the su- 
lujrb hydrangia to the lowly daisy: this 
dwelling is the residence of G. Smart, 
whom Uie caprice of fortune has nailed 
to a tailor's b^rd. The profession of a 
barber perhap might have been more 
suitable to his constitutional loquacity; 
for Figaro himself, lounging under his 
pie at Seville, even when personated 
by Hr* Liston, has not more to say on 
tile subject of his own merits than our 
village tailor, who, having a soul above 
buttons, has produced works which have 
givai some celebrity to Ms name. His 
happy imitations of various animals in 
dothj velvet, &c. might pass without 
any particular observation in a fancy 

; Mit when we behold them ranged 
on a ijcdgo on die outside of a very pretty 
* ootta(^*aiid are assured by the manu- 
factureritbat he is quite a mtraJ^ genius, 
.they instantly seem to rise in value, and 
critical Vevertty is lost in admiration. 

taimr most assuredly pos¬ 
sesses ; and his loquacious, good humor, 
ioinjedtochaeixquisite cloaidiness of,his 
hUus^j and comfortable apiiearanoe 
of hh> estahlishinent, the happy cheets 
of hanest industry, 611 the philanthropic 
mind with unmixed pleasure. Enjoying 
a delighthil consciousness of superior 


talent, blessed-^vkhcmnpctoncei aud in- 
hahitiiig a cot which many avtisiS' of 
liitdier birth, briglUer geniits, and more 
refined education^ drudging for scanty 
py in London, might cdvetlas a resting- 
place, a retreat from a world wherein 
they have expnenced all the misery of 
blighted < hope; there are few more en¬ 
viable prsonages on this terraqueous 
globe than the village tailor. His little 
parlor is embellished' whh numerous 
cards belonging to peers and peeresses 
who have honored his domicile with 
their presence; and, when he introduces 
with infinite tact less dignified customers 
to this august assembly, he entreats tliein 
to read the inscriptions, among which 
they will doubtless find the names of 
many of their respected friench. Alto¬ 
gether Mr. Smart is a character well 
worthy of contemplation. His conversa¬ 
tion might furnish some of our Comic 
writers with useful hints; and, if Mat¬ 
thews should travel to Tonbridge Wells, 
we do not despair of seeing our friend 
transplanted to the boards of a summer 
theatre. 

As we are not under the influenco 
of peculiar circumstances, and are un¬ 
swayed by a charm, bright perhaps 
hut evanescent, or by feelings whicli 
usually prevent the traveler from seeing 
things as they really are, our admira¬ 
tion has been excited by the genuine 
beauties of the place. Warm sheltered 
nooks, romantic dales, grey rocks 
wreathed with lichens, and knoUs sur¬ 
mounted ^vtth the gnarled oak Or grace¬ 
ful elm, the soft magic of woodland and 
hill, wherein the pensive mind may in¬ 
dulge in gentle melancholy, whilst the 
more buoyant spirit may rejoice in na¬ 
ture's happy moodthese are not sub-' 
ject to the mutations and vicissitudes Of 
watering-places, which depend upon ad^ 
ventitious aids for their attractions, and 
are to some a paradise> and to others a 
purgatory. The imagination will often 
create an Arcadia in a scene, which, 
divested of the fairy enchantments of 
a mind reveling in the dnjoyment of 
some unexpected pleasure^ Will appear 
to the jaundiced eye of dissppomttneni a 
region, of barrenness and' desoktiod. 
The youngias^Hirant, whdjhag^recentiy 
ee^p^ hrom th o tram mok ^of a govern ess> 
to the ^lelighk . balk'at tho <pa*< 
viliony will, tinge every-qhjeiot with 
tear de rose.^ Brightend»,4kscribed as 
an Eden of : * ihednvalid, deriving 

kealth. irom . the unwgovatihg^ hreene 
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sweeping over the bviny wavei is eontent 
with u sea view; and tlie bleak downs 
ace panegyrized^ because Uieir atmo¬ 
sphere is impregnated with the saline 
particles which strengtlien and brace 
the iangnid frame. The citizen's daugh¬ 
ter, emerging from a confined street in 
tluj metropolis, is delighted to display 
her feathers and her finery on the Steyne 
in the morning, and try her luck at the 
librarits when they are lighted up at 
^night for the loo, ringing with music, 
and filled with an eager crowd all gay 
and cheerful as herself. But those whom 
such enjoyments do not reach are puz¬ 
zled to guess why Brighton, from a mere 
fisliiog-town, has risen to its present 
wnsequence. To persons living in what 
is called the world, not to have seen 
Brighton seems just as extraordinary as 
if a Bond-street lounger had never vi- 
sitcil Hyde Park. The name which it 
has attained, and the facilities afibrded 
to travelers of every description, suf¬ 
ficiently account for the numbers who 
now frequent it. Some go because it is 
full, others because it is comparatively 
empty. In the winter it is reckoned 
warm, and tJie superior brilliancy of the 
company offers an inducement; in die 
summer the crowd compensates for the 
heat and the glare. Hence all persons of 
spirit, from the nobleman to the shop¬ 
man, and from the duchess to the man- 
tua-Diaker, run down to Briglilon at 
some season of the year. This is per¬ 
haps n fortunate circumstance for Ton- 
britlge Wells, the agrCmens of which 
have not yet invited a host of masons, 
bricklayers, and carpenters, to burthen 
the green earth with U;ieir monstrous 
Jiancics, and build long rows of squalid 
habitations for their workmen, where 
now at intervals detached tenements 
peep from the mantling foliage of clus¬ 
tering fruit-trees. 

SHORT CRITICAI. NOTICKS OT >HCW PUB- 
. WCATJONS. 

Extracts from ike Diary nf the late 
Michael Underwood, M* !)•* —It a re¬ 
spectable list of subscribers could seoure 
the favorable reception of any work, this 
volume-would command success; and, 
as it is publish^ for the benefit of the 
anther's widowed daughter, we sincerely 
hope that the public patronage will be 
fully extended to it. It consists of ^me¬ 
ditations, critical and f^iractical remarks 
on various passages of Scripture, miscel¬ 


laneous essays, and oocaekmal hymns.' 
The'author was bred a surgeon, and' at 
length became a celebrated 
in which capacity he attended the no- 
fortunate mother of the late princess 
Charlotte. He^ died - m 1880 , in his 
eighty-third year; having been for some 
years disalded from practiee bv nervous 
irritability, and consequent repression 
of spirits. His manuscript diary extends 
to 188 volumes ; but only a small part 
has bci'n preaente^T to the pubHe. It 
evinces his conscientious feelings, and 
that fervent piety which, we aiq)rehend, 
is not very common among the pro¬ 
fessors of the healing art. 

History and Antiquities of the Metros 
poUtan Church of Canterbury, by Mr» 
Britton. —^As Canterbury was the earliest 
scat of Christianity in Britain, a correct 
account of the rise and progress of its 
church must be acceptable to every 
Christian reader. The cathedral (says 
this intelligent antiquary) ^ at once ex^ 
emplifics the powers, capabilities, va¬ 
rieties, and merits of Christian architec¬ 
ture. This, like genuine Christianity, 
is genial, tolerant, expansive, and ap¬ 
peals both to the heart and fancy of man. 
That heart, indeed, must be flinty, and 
fancy phlegmatic, which can be un¬ 
moved by the present cathedral of Can¬ 
terbury. It is an edifice of great extent 
and amplitude, considerable variety and 
intricacy; in some parts grand and im¬ 
posing, and in many others curious, 
beautiful, and interesting. Considered 
in its historical relations, as well as in its 
architectural characteristics, it naturally 
awakens associations and expectations 
of varied and imperious interest- In the 
fabric itself, and in its constructive 
liistory, we expect to find much to ex¬ 
cite, as well as to gratify curiosity ; we 
look for satisfactory daia to illustrate 
Gothic or Christian architecture: at this 
place, and in this very fabric, we expect 
to find some unquestionable examples of 
Anglo-Saxonic, Anglo-Normanic,^ and 
all the progressive styles and varieties of 
ecclesiastical building; if we fail in find¬ 
ing all that may be wished, we shall 
still meet with much to gratify and 
reward our researches.' 

The engravings and descriptions hap¬ 
pily illustrate me subjects. The fine 
altar-screen, the crypt, and other striking 
objects, are well represented, and the 
whole volume reflects great cr^t on the 
author. 
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■ :MetifQ9^okifficiU Essa^fs and Observa^ 
turns, by F* Duniell^'^rWe eXl pretend 
to be judges of the weather; and, in¬ 
deed^ 08 thU writer observes^ ‘ man may 
ahmMtt with inropriety be said to be a 
meteorolo^st by nature. He is placed 
in lueb. a slate of dependence upon the 
atmosphericeletnenta, that to watch their 
changes, in ordar that he may anticipate 
their vicissitudes^ becomes a portion of 
the labor to which he is bom. The daily 
tasks of the mariner, the shepherd, and 
the husbandman, aro regula^ by me¬ 
teorological observations ; and the obliga¬ 
tion of constant attention to the changes 
of the weather has endued the most il¬ 
literate of the species with a certain de¬ 
gree of prescience of some of its most 
capricious alterations/ There is some 
truth in this rt^mark. The numerous 
adages prognosticating the weather may 
be considered as theorems deduced from 
continued observation; and the long list 
of peculiarities in the habits of animals 
and plants, with a reference to the wea- 
tlier, which are found in the literature 
and superstitions of every people, may be 
regarded as popular descriptions of the 
mode of action of so many instruments 
indicating atmospheric variation. 

It is remarkable that a passage in 
Pliny's Natural History, which was long 
disputed and ridiculed, has been in a 
great measure confirmed by modem ob¬ 
servations. When the dishes on which 
cold provisions have been served up 
leave a kind of dew on the board or 
table, it is, says that naturalist, an omen 
of rainy or stormy weather,—Some of 
Mr. Daniell's observations, we may add, 
are judicious and philosopMcal. 

Portraits of the most illustrious Per- 
Bonages of Great Britain, with hiogra^ 
fshic^ historical Memoirs, by Ed* 
mund Lodge-^the second and third Parts* 
«—This is a pleasing and important 
publication; the portraits are well exe¬ 
cuted, and, as far as wo can judge, are 
good likenesses; the subjects are well 
choscn> as no obscure individuals are 
mingl^ with their superiors; and the 
memoirs are not only apparently ac¬ 
curate, but are given in u noac and 
unaffected style. 

A criUcaJI' Inquiry into ancient Armoury 
from the Norman Conquest to the. Jteign 
of Charles IL, Inf Dr* S* R* Meyrick* 
3 vak. folio.—'i^his antiquary asserts 
(what no one will deny) that his subject 


is connected with theliistoryof the-wars 
of mankind s we need no ghoist t 6 give 
us tliat information. He also observes 
that it is connecte<l witli< the rise and 
progress of a large portion of the arts, 
and with, questions of jurisprudence mid 
civil pfdity. To one branch of . art it 
certainly belongs; but with the last^ 
mentioned department its connexion «is 
at least ^sputable and piioblematical. 
It is evident that he thinks too highly of 
bis subject* He boasts of trifling disco¬ 
veries, particularly of the nasal piece, 
which, while it occupied its place; pre¬ 
vented William, the Conqueror from 
being recognised in battle by his own 
son ; but we allow that he has tlirown 
some light on the martial accoutrements 
of different ages. Let other critics extol 
his work to the skies; but, while we are 
content to admit his claims to the cha¬ 
racters of a respectable antiquary and a 
learned civilian, we arc of opinion that 
he has little more merit on tlie present 
occasion than any other erudite F. S* A., 
who should give a regular histevy of the 
fabrication of culinary utensils, from the 
time when the Norman invaders con¬ 
descended to instruct the Anglo-iSaxons 
in the art of cookery. 

A Visit to Milan, Florence, andRome. 
—If the gentleman who made this visit 
had not styled himself W* T. P. Shortt, 
A* B* of Worcester College, Oxford, we 
should not have supposed that he had 
ever enjoyed the benefit of an academi¬ 
cal education. He writes more like a 
lady's maid than a scholar, breaking 
Priscian's head in the most outrageous 
manner; his remarks are cither trite or 
frivolous; and on his statements it would 
be unsafe to depend. Yet even this im¬ 
becile trifler has been praised by a perio¬ 
dical critic, and his Visit recommended 
as a model for tourists! 

Diary of a Tour through Southern 
India, Egypt, Oitid Palestine, by a Field 
Officer of Cavalry.—^We are gl'ad 4 » see 
a spirit of piety prevalenh among mili¬ 
tary offtcers, who are usually addicted to 
pleasure and dissipation; but the mix¬ 
ture of reJigion with ordinary intelligence 
and vulgar details must, we think; be 
considered as incongruous and misplaced. 
So high anfl momentous a sulgeot is de¬ 
grade by mean associations. Let this 
officer publish • a religious essay, and it 
will meet witli due attention. This liint, 
wc trust, will not offend him; and, if it 
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should, we hope to please him on the 
other hand by remarking, that hie diary 
is interesting in various respects, and 
adbrdssomc curious information. 

The Fire-Eater. —A British officer, 
stationed in Franw after the battle of 
Waterloo, forms an acquaintance with a 
young and beautiful girl, and. in spite 
of her humble station (for she is thfe 
adopted daughter of a petty innkeeper), 
conceives an affection for her, which 
breaks out into a half-declaration. This 
she refuses, because she is in love with 
another; a very common case in novels. 
Hut tile story of her virtues, and of his 
increasing passion, is very pleasingly 
told; and the great point of interest is 
tlic cliaracter of her favored lover, Du¬ 
chesne. He is a young French officer, 
about whom there hangs an impenetrable 
mystery, which is not completely dissi¬ 
pated even at the end of the tale. He is 
associated with a band of conspirators 
against the Bourbon government, and, 
to elude detection, assumes a variety of 
disguises. At one time he is a peasant, 
at another a postilion ; he is also a con-* 
juror and fire-eater. He is at length be¬ 
trayed by one of his accomplices, and 
put to death, when a reprieve is on its 
way to the place of his confinement; 
and the girl whom he has espoused dies 
distracted.— The tale was seemingly 
written iu imitation of the author of 
^Faverley; it displays both humor and 
sentiment, and the interest is well sus¬ 
tained. 

Koninffsmarkcj lh£ TA)nffFinfie, a Story 
of tJui New World. —The Americans are 
striving to rival our countrymen in novel¬ 
writing ; but they have not yet obtained 
the honors of equality, although sonic of 
their writers possess a considerable share 
of literary talent. The present story is 
by no means deficient in interest and 
attraction. It refers to the early Swedish 
settlements in Pennsylvania; and the 
author's manner of writing resembles 
that of Waslungton Irving in his hu¬ 
morous history of New-York. 

Ferdinand the Seventh, a Dramatic 
Sketeh^-^hm piece is translated from 
the Spanish of Don Manuel Serratea ; 
but, whether the original writer or the 
translator be the wretched scribbler 
of the two, we are at a loss to deter¬ 
mine. Almost every Sjx’cch excited a 
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smile by its absurdity; and the whole is 
unworthy of critical notice. 

The Sea-Sonifs tf Charles Dibdin.— 
This volume was intended by the editor. 
Dr. Kitchener, as a supplement to his 
late collection of the Loyal and National 
Songs of England. Mr. Dibdin was the 
most prolific song-writer of his time; 
and, when we consider his three-ibld 
merits, as an author, composer, and 
singer, we must allow that he possessed 
very considerable talents*' According to 
his own account, he wrote about nine 
hundred songs, among which were ninety 
appertaining to the lives, occupations, 
and concerns of seamen. Many of these 
ar(5 highly popular, and largely contri¬ 
bute to tno sailor's ^ stock of harmless 
pleasure.’ With an air of self-compla¬ 
cency at wliich we are not disposed to 
cavil, he says, ' My songs have been the 
solace of sailors in long voyages, in 
storms, in battle; and they have been 
quoted in mutinies, to the restoration of 
order and discipline. I have honorably 
discharged the duty of a good subject;— 
in every thing 1 have written, even in 
my comic songs, I have warmly incul- 
catc«l morality; and I have prominently 
brought forward those men whose valour 
has ensured, and will perpetuate, the 
glory of their country.' 

The Family Oracle of Health, edited 
hy Dr. Crell ami Mr. Wat tare. —Health 
is the most desirable of all blessings, as 
without it no one can be comfortable or 
happy: but, whether these oracular gen- 
tlemtm will efiectually promote or secure 
it by this strange compound, which they 
denominate a ^ Magazine of domestic 
(Economy, Medicine, and Hood Living,’ 
we are very doubtful. Some of their 
serious hints, however, are pertinent and 
appropriate. 

The Footman s Directory, and Butlers 
Remembrancer. —It is alleged that this 
volume is principally the composition of 
a gentleman's servant, who wished to 
make domestics more diligent, orderly, 
and useful, than they generally are. The 
design is laudable, and the execution is 
not altogether contemptible. The di¬ 
rections extend to the most minute cir¬ 
cumstances, and servants are not only 
furnished with instructions for their par¬ 
ticular business, hut for their general 
conduct in IL^V. 
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To Marj/j jon her Birth* 


rOcfpneR, 


TO maet^ oh ub;i bieto-bav. , 

I iTARBLY date begin the theme, /. '' - - 
Though it is iiepture e'en tn name tliee ;< / 

For o'er my mind has roU'd a dream. 

Whose recollections ^hurt and shame, me. * 

But that sad dream has pass'd.away. 

Those bursts of ire are gone for ever I ^ 

E'en should despair o'ershade my day, 

I will not love th^e less—oh never I 

How oft I think, when "njid the flowers 
Of hope and^goy I fondly view thee. 

That many of thy natal hours 
Had fled, ere I, dear Mary, knew thee! 

Thank Heaven! it was reserv'd for me 
At length with rapturous joy to find 
A form of matchless symmetry. 

And, ah! a yet more matchless mind! 

IVenty and two bright summers o'er liave roll'll. 

Since first thy waking eyes beheld the day; 

That time has sned on thee those locks of gold 
That fringe in loveliness the azure ray 
Of sweet serenity, that from thine eyes 
Beams as a spclL I never can forget 
That hour! that blissful hour! wTien first we met. 

When thy dear presence wak’d my earliest sighs, 

And taugnt me thou wast all my heart could ever prize. 

Oh how I've hung enraptur'd on those tones 
Of genuine feeling, from thy dear lips flowing ; 

Tliine are the strains the list'iiing bosom owns. 

Thine are the notes that kindle the soul's glowing. 

And how thy plaintive voice has thrill'd along 
The 'witching numbers of the ' spirit's song 
And, in our Moore's delicious mtdodics. 

How often hast thou claim'd the full heart’s sympathies, 

When, by the force of music's godlike power. 

My Mary made a heaven of each hour! 

Oh may the blessings that now greet thee here 
Be harbingers of those which yet await thee; 

Miyr smiling joy dispel sad sorrow's tear. 

And scenes of bapnincss for aye elate thee! 

And may each bless a succeeding natal day 
Prove but the birth of grc'ater happiness! 

And may thy God to thee his gifts convey 
Till all thy hopes are gain'd, and he no more can bless! 

J. J. LlSAH'HWfeK. 


love; 

an Anacreontic Sonff* 

In vain from fate wc fly, 

For flrst or last we all must : 

So ’tis as much decreed above, 

That first or last we alt must love. 

Lahsdowh. 

Cah any thing in nature prove 
More pleasing to the heart than love^ 
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Can man kwjw.n,greater bliss . 

I'lian the *sw^t, the balmy Iciss,— 

Soothing looks, each gruteM smile. 

All that the heart beguile ? 

Why so often dd I sigh, ^ ■ 

Pine alono^ yk know not why ? 

Love has surely vanquish'd me. 

And thus I own his deity; 

<>upid, god of fondest love, 

^ I'c my wish propitious prove I 
You who sigliing lovers aid, 

W arm with love the lovely, maid! 

Only this I ask of thee; 

Conquer her as well as me. 

N. 


THE FIRST-BOaN; 

a Son nety hy Ahiric Allan Watts. 

NfcVETi did music sink into my soul 
So silver sweet/ as when thy first weak wail 
On my rapt ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 

Hiou child of love and promise!—What a talc 
Of hopes and fears, of gladness and of gloom. 

Hung on that slender filament of sound! 

Life's guileless pleasures, and its griefs profound. 
Seem’d mijigling in thy horoscope of doom. 

Thy bark is launch’d, and lifted is thy sail 
Upon the weltering billows of the world; 

Put oh ! may wincls far gentler than have hurl’d 
My struggling vessel on, for thee prevail; 

Or, if thy voyage must be rough,—^may’st thou 
Soon ’scape the storm, and be—as blest as 1 am now! 


CONSOLATION ON THE LOSS OF A CHILD, 
hy the same Writer, 

Look up, look up, and weep not so, thy darling is not dead. 

His sinless soul is cleaving now yon sky’s empurpled bed; 

His spirit drinks new life and light, 'mid bowers of endless bloom; 

It is but perishable stuff that moulders in the tomb. 

Then hu^, oh! hush the swelling sigh, and dry the idle tear! 

Look out upon yon joyous heaven, and joy that he is there! 

Already hath he gain’d the goal, and tasted of the bliss, 

' The peace that God’s pervading love prepares for souls like his ; 

He hovers round the throne of thrones, on light and filmy wings. 

The Ariel of attendant sprites upon the King of kings! 

Then calm thy sorrow-stricken heart, and smile away despair; 

Think of the nomc thy child hath won, and joy to meet him there! 

When summer-evening’s gulden hues are burning in the sky. 

And odorous gales, from balmy boWers, ate breathing softly by 
When eartli is bright with sunset's beams, and flowers are blushing near. 
And grief, all chasten'd apd sul:|dued, is ^thering to a tear; 

How sweet, 'twill be, at such an hour, and ’mid a scene so' fair, / 

To lift thy streaming eyes to heaven, and think that he is there! 

And when that fatal hour arrives, that hour which all must brave. 

Ere thy full ear of life be reap’d and garner'd in the grave, 

vnr TV ^ O’ 
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Anecdotes of Chemistry, 

Whil^ deeply musing on the fate our jpraym, may. not defer. 

What ardent longings after bliss each failing pulse will stir! 

How sweet wiU he glance to heaven,—the licaven thou soon may'st 
share; 

The memory of thy buried babe-^the^hopp to meet him there! 


LINES AUniUSSSED TO CHARLOTTE, 

Author of * JForffcf me not* 

Thy modest trembling flow*r, ^ Forget me-not/ 

While thy sweet message it imparts to me. 

Softly reveals as well my blissful lot,— 

Though far away, I *ra not forgot by thee, 

A true and tender flow'r to thee I send. 

To pledge my faith, while I'm beyond the seas ; 

It is a flow'r which thou hast made my friend ; 

It knows my love, and bids thee have ‘ Ileart’s-easc.' 

W. Ih 


ANECDOTES, TLLUSTHATIVE OF THE IM¬ 
PORTANCE OF CHEMISTRY; 

hy Mr, Goldsworthy Gurney, 

It is well known that lime forms an 
excellent manure, and that it is procured 
for this purpose by, burning common 
chalk or limestone (which is usually a 
tolerably pure carbonate of lime), and 
thus dissipating the carbonic acid, and 
leaving the lime to act immediately on 
the soil with wliich it is placed in con-t 
tact. 

I am acquainted with a farmer who, 
some years ago, went to a considerable 
expense in erecting lime-kilns, &:c., in 
ordet to procure manure in the way I 
have just described ; and he used, for the 
purpose of procuring the lime, a lime¬ 
stone which was very plentiful on Ms 
own estate, and whicfi furnished a lime 
that was, fox all common purposes, simi¬ 
lar to any other. After manuring the 
greater part of his land with the lime 
uius obtained, he foupd, to his no small 
amazement and injury', that, instead of 
improving his land, he had totally de¬ 
stroyed its power of supporting any vege¬ 
tation whatever. In the arable land the 
seeds perished and disappe^ed ; and in 
the meadow land thegrass withd^.away 
and died. 11 turned out, on inquiring into 
the exact nature of the limestone he had 
employed, that it contained a portion of 
magnesia .f The mystery was solved at 
once, but not tUl it was too late. If piy 
friend had been a chemist himself, or had 
applied to one before the misdxief was 
done, instead of aner, he Would certainly 
have avoided it aU. On a chemical exa¬ 


mination of the smallest fragment of the 
stone ill question, it would have appeared 
in a moment that it was totally unfit for 
the purpose required. There can be little 
doubt that, if my friend had attended a 
single course of chemical lectures (or even 
a single lecture, supposing the earths hacl 
happened to have been the subject of that 
lecture), he would have missed all bis 
disappointment, mortification, and loss. 

With respect to the importance of ap¬ 
plying chemical principles to the art of 
manufacturing liquors, I will 

mention that, until within these few 
years, a disease was prevalent in the cider 
counties, and more particularly in De¬ 
vonshire, well known by tlie name of the 
^Devonshire colic* It was for a long 
time considered that this disease arose 
from some injudicious use of cider, such 
as drinking it too new; or in tod great a 
quantity; but this was not generally re¬ 
garded as a satisfactory explanation of 
the fact* At length an obs^vaWt chemist 
remarked that the manuiactumi^ were in 
the habit of Conducting cite part of their 
process of ciden-making !n ledtfen mts. 
Nothing more was heeded to ^pldn the 
fact. The malic add of the apple took 
np a portion Of the lead, Which, imme¬ 
diately acted on the stomach; Rs it in¬ 
variably does, and produced thc^ disease 
in question. The eril has been since re- 
meaied, an^ the disease! haa disappeared. 

Theimportande of chcmlc^ knowlege 
to those engaged in the production of the 
difl^ent Atom'their hatlve state in 

the bowels of the earth is strikingly ex- 
emplifled by a fact. In my native county 
of ^Cornwall they are at present' actually 
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working over again eome old mines which 
had been abandoned as exhausted—nbt 
for the purpose of detecting any vein or 
ore which the old miners had overlooked, 
but for the purpose of obtaining what 
was formerly cast aside as refuse, but 
which is now found t<5 be incomparably 
more valuable than the substance for 
which they were alone in search in former 
years. The metal in search of which the 
mine was originally worked was tin, while 
the ore, which they threw aside as value¬ 
less, is copper ! 


MiscnLi.ANr.ous vauieties. 

Northern Ej.'[ edition. — All hopes of 
reaching Behring’s Strait by the Arctic 
Ocean are now at an end. Captain 
Parry has lately returned from his ha¬ 
zardous enterprise, and the Fury and 
Ilecla have re-entered the Thames, after 
the loss of four of the crew by illness, 
and of one man by an accident. In the 
year 1821, lie exphired llepulse Bay (to 
the north of Hudson’s Bay), Sir Thomas 
Hoc’s Welcome^ Middleton’s Frozen 
Strait, and other remote parts ; but, not 
finding any pas.sage to the northward or 
westward, he wintered in the southern 
liay of an island, in the latitude of 06 
degrees, and tlie longitude of 83. In 
1822, guided and encouraged by the in¬ 
formation whicli he had received during 
tJie winter, from a party of Esquimaux 
with whom he had established a friendly 
intercourse, he renewed his attempts to 
the northivard, and examined all inlets 
toward Uie west, till he arrived at a strait 
which separates the nortliern coast of 
America from clusters of i.slands, extend¬ 
ing northward to the scene of his former 
voyage. * The great object of ascertaining 
the northern limit of the continent being 
thus accomplished, he penetrated two de¬ 
grees to the westward, with considerable 
expectation of final success; but, as he 
procee^d, ho found the ice fixed in that 
pecidiar manner which indicates that it 
is perpetual, and not separated in any 
season, or under any circumstances. He 
then.^iaskd the winter within the 70tli 
degree of latitude; and, in the summer 
of the present year, finding the ice still 
fixed to ;the simres, so as to preclude 
all hopca of the desired passage, he re¬ 
linquished the. attempt, and returned to 
Europe., 

Corntnen^ment^ o/! a fwiff Voyage of 
2 }iscov€ry, —Captain Otto von Kotzebue 


sailed from Cronstadt, in August, under 
the auspices of the emperor Alexander, 
in a ship of 24 guns, with several learned 
and scientific men, thirteen officers, and 
eighty sailors. He will proceed to South- 
America, pass Capc-IIom, and then 
range over the Pacific Ocean; but, if his 
discoveries should not be more important 
than those whicli occurred in his last 
voyage, he will not rival the fame of 
captain Cook. 

A Pasquinade upon Alexanders Thirst 
of Dominion, and his late extravagant 
Claims in the North-Paci/ie. 

Old Neptune one morning was seen on the 
rocks, 

Shedding tears by tlic pailful, and tearing his 
locks : 

He cried, ‘ a laud hihhcr has stolen, this day. 
Full four thousand miles of my ocean away; 
lie swallows the caiih (he exclaim’d with 
emotion), 

And then, to qiiendi appetite, slap goes the 
ovcati; 

Brother Jove must look out for liis skies, lei me 
tell ye, 

Or the liiissian will bury them all in his belly* 

Exhibition of the Productions of Na-^ 
iloual Industry at Paris* —This varied 
display attracts great crowds, as it 
affords a jileasing view of the progress 
of art. The ladies admire the im¬ 
proved manufactiuc of articles of dress, 
and are particularly delighted with the 
rich gauzes and the beautiful shawls 
fabricated by 1 ernaux from the wool of 
Tibet. TaiWs and tradesmen linger, 
with careful inspection, over the cloths of 
Louviers and Sedan, the cheapness of 
which excites suspicion respecting the 
color that attracts the eye, and the soft¬ 
ness that gratifies the touch. Cabinet¬ 
makers and Ehenistes invite attention to 
furniture made of the roots of almost all 
sorts of trees, and polished with incr^- 
ble hardness and brilliancy. Thefowling- 
pieccs of Lepage, Pr^-lat, and Pichereau, 
fix the amateurs of the chdsse by their 
union of ingenuity with elegance; and 
the harps of Nadermann and the pianos 
of Pape delight the votaries of music by 
the novelty of their forms and the purity 
pf their sounds. As for broUze, porcelain, 
lamps, vases, lustres, and pendules, they 
are in such numbers and of such variety 
that it is almost impossible to choose, and 
quite impossible to praise—an exclama¬ 
tion over the mass is all that can be 
given. Here the Didots display their 
elegant types and their superb ^tions 
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of tlie Latin ; thero ihe Wadclinp;- 
tons have dejpoaited theiroogs anti wheels 
of cast iron; yonder bloom the artifieial 
flowers of n new horticnltnrist, who has 
completely withered all the pretensions 
of the wax-workers hy producing hoii-^ 
queto and plants in whalebone; and, in 
another part, piles of honbomt, \H>rfumes 
of all ootintrieH, and distillations from all 
plants, tempt the palate, and titillate the 
^factory nerves. Many other varieties 
might be mentioned ; but these instances 
sufHciently show that the exhibition is 
calculated to amuse the idle and gratify 
the curious. 

Amusements of Central India, —^ In 
the towns (says sir John Malcolm) 
gambling with dice is a prevalent vice, 
but it is little known in villages. The 
military portion of the population who 
have horses pass a great part of their 
tinie in training and exercising them, 
t? learning the use of the spear. 
Both these and the poorer classes, who 
follow the |!»rofes 8 ion of arms, study the 
use of the sword under comjjetent teach- 
ers, and practise with their matchlocks 
till they come to great perfection; tlu^y 
mso improve their activity and strength 
by gymnastic exercises. Dancing girls 
are the luxury of large towns; but 
every cluster of villages in Central India 
have attached to them (living in huts or 
^nts) men and women of the Nutt or 
gamallee tribes. The former are tum¬ 
blers and ropc-dancefs; the latter are 
jugglers. Both of them have rude mii- 
aicians and minstrels, and their music 
and songs form the common entertain¬ 
ments of the peasantry. The villages 
are also frequently visited by drolls and 
strolling players: many of the latter are 
VCTV clever. The subjects of the satire 
of the plays, or rather farces, which they 
r^res^t, are as often their mytholo- 
^hles, as the measures of their 
earthly rulers and governors. The 
fligures^ of the demi-god Hunoomaun, 
with his monkey face,—Ganesa, with his 
elephdnt head and portly helly,—are 
brought 'on the stage, to the great en- 
teftaiUment of the spectators. The in¬ 
carnation of the Hindu deities is a com¬ 
mon topic with these players; and the 
flaking of the figure of a large fish, 
which represents one of the principal 
incarnations of Vishnu, always exiates 
bursts of applause. The rajah and all 
the ministm of his court are frequent 
objects of ridicule with the actors; but 


what ^ves most delight to the peasant 
is a play in which the scenes tiiat h 6 > ia 
familiar with are exhibited. The new 
manager or renter of a distTict> for iiw 
stance, is exhibited on the stage with 
his whole train of officers and'attendants: 
every air of consequence is assumed by 
the new superior, every form of oflSce is 
ostentatiously dtsplayecl; the potails and 
villagers are alternately threatened and 
cajoled, till they succeed in pacifying 
the great man by agreeing to his terms, 
or hy gaining one of his favorites, who 
appears in the back part of the scene 
whispering and taking bribes. In some* 
of these representations the village potail 
is described as losing his level, from his 
intercourse with courtiers, and becoming 
affected and ridiculously great among 
his poor friends; and this commonly 
closes in some event that shows him in a 
condition of ludicrous degradation and 
repentance. Such representations are 
received with acclamation by the village 
audience of men, women, and children, 
who sit for whole nights looking at them 4 
The actors are fed by die principal 
people, and a little money is collected 
for their reward; they also receive a mite 
from the village revenue.' 

Americrn Wit. —A man of color, a 
general messenger, died lately in Ken¬ 
tucky, to whom the name of Conclude 
had been given from his frequent use of 
the word, A journalist has devoted to 
his memory die following epitaph: 

I*oor sable child of honesty and fun, 

Thy traveling career on earth is done! 

Alas! tliy logic! how could di^ath, so rude, 
Thy life and argument at onco eoncludc'? 

No more conclusions from thy lips shall flow. 
Until tile grand conclusion here below, 

M^hen (sov’reign mercy's fiat gently given) 
Thou may’st conclude thy doom^to dteell in 
heav*n. 

Expediency of attending to the JE^c- 
lashes. —Being desirous of giving;' full 
effect to female beauty, we quote the 
following passage from the Family Oracle 
of Health .—* It is no less strange than 
true, that European beauties are quite 
inattentive to the growth of thdr eye¬ 
lash^; though in Circassia!, Georgia, 
Persia, anil Hipdostan, It is orke of the 
first objects of a mother’s care' jto pro¬ 
mote the growth of her diildrett’s eye¬ 
lashes.—Hair left tp itself seldohl grows 
long, but either splits at the top into two 
or more forks, or becomes smaller and 
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smaller till it ends in a fine gossamer 
mint. When it does so, it never grows 
ong^r, but remains stationary. Tlio 
Jircasfflan method of treating the eye- 
ashes is founded on this principle. U’he 
careful mother removes with a pair of 
scissors the forked and gossamcr-liko 
points (not more) of the eye-lashes, and 
every time this is done their growth is 
renewed, and they become long, close, 
finely curved, and of a silky gloss. This 
operation of tipping may be repeated 
eyery montli or six weeks, 'fhe eye¬ 
lashes of infants and children are best 
tipped when they are asleep. Ladies 
may, with a little care, do the office for 
themselves. This secret must >)c inva¬ 
luable to those whose eyc-lashcs have 
been thinned and dwarfed, as often hap¬ 
pens by inffammation of the eyes/ 

Injluence of Vocal Music ,—^ The re¬ 
lative of a friend of mine (says Mr. Na¬ 
than), having been ordered to Devon¬ 
shire for the benetit of his health, used 
fr^uently to ride out in the evening. 
Oiie night, as he ])assed a lone house, 
his attention was drawn towards it by 
sounds of such dulcet melody, that his 
heart became captive through his ears, 
and, without seeing the fair siren, he 
was ‘ full fathom five' in love: he never 
rested till he obtained an introduction; 
his offers were accepted, and they were 
married. 13ut, alas! for the wayward¬ 
ness of the human heart! A short time 
elapsed ere tliey separated; and, for fif¬ 
teen years, they were ignorant of each 
other's pursuits. Business called him 
into Scotland, where his ear, when least 
expected, caught the sound of that voice 
which had formerly made so deep an 
impression. The affection, which had 
slumbered so long, revived with fresh 
ardour;, the hour of the evening, the 
similarity of situation, and the same 
melody, were coincidences that struck 
forcibly on his heart: repentant, and 
trembling lyith emotion, he rushed into 
the apartment where she was, and, re¬ 
nouncing liis errors, implored her for¬ 
giveness ; a reconciliation followed, and 
Uie renewal of their affpcUon was perma¬ 
nent and unabated/ 

An Englisft JSfunnejyj^r^A catholic 
lady of the name of Bedingfield, in wn- 
cert with a friend of the (same persuasion, 
established a boarding-school at Ham-« 
mersmith, in the year 1690; and, soon 
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after its institution, the governess and 
teachers having voluntarily obliged 
themselves to the observance of monastic 
rules, it obtained the apnellation of a 
nunnery, which claim it lias ever since 
kept up, many devotees having from time 
to time taken the veil, and resigned them¬ 
selves here to voluntary seclusion. As 
a seminary of instruction it maintains a 
high character, and above forty young 
ladies now receive their education within 
its walls. Among others who' suffered 
under the tyranny of Robespierre were 
the English Benedictines of Dunkirk, 
who were placed under arrest, and sent 
off‘ to Gravclincs, whore they long re¬ 
mained in a most perilous state, sub¬ 
jected to every kind of privation and in¬ 
sult. Rescued by his death from this 
miserable condition, they obtained per¬ 
mission to retire from France, found an 
asylum on English ground, and settled 
in the nunnery at Hammersmith. The 
number of religious at present in the 
convent is sixteen, who are governed 
by a superior, liave a clia]:)el, burying- 
ground, and other monastic appendages. 


AMERICAN rORTRAIT-PAlNTING, OR TWO 
KEMARXADI.I:; CilAllA^TEliS. 

In tile novel of Koningsinarke, which 
refers to the middle of the seventeenth 
century, the governor of a Swedish co¬ 
lony on the banks of the Delaware is re¬ 
presented as a self-conceitcd, testy, and 
arbitrary man, yet in a great degree sub¬ 
ject to the influence of two women, who 
are thUvS described by the humorous au¬ 
thor, said to be Mr. Paulding. 

' The lady Edith Piper, only sister to 
liis excellency the governor, was a per¬ 
son of ominous notability, who, on tlie 
death of the beer's wife, had taken com¬ 
mand of the establishment, aiul, if re¬ 
port says true, of governor Piper into 
the bargain. She was, in the main, a 
good sort of a body, and of a most pub¬ 
lic-spirited disposition, since she neg¬ 
lected the affairs of the beer to attend 
to those of every body else in the village. 
She knew every thing that happened, and 
many things that never happened, and 
we will,venture to pledge our veracity as 
historians, that there never were but 
two secrets in the village, from the time 
of Madam Edith's arrival, to the day of 
her final extinction. One was the year 
of the lady's birth—the other we do not 
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care to disclose at present^ being anxious 
to convince the world that we too can 
keep a secret as well as other folk* 

^ To do the good lady no nwre than 
justice^ she wasnotill->naturc(h although 
licr thirst after knowlcge was soniewhat 
extreme; nor did iJhe ever make any bad 
useof the village tittle-tattle which came 
to her ears. She never repeated any 
tale of scandal^ without at first impres¬ 
sively assuring her hearers that she did 
not believe one word of it^ not she; she 
merely told the story to show what an 
ill-natured world it was that they lived 
in. Madam Edith was supnosed to main¬ 
tain her authority over tne hecr Piper 
more by dint of talking incessantly ^ than 
through the agency of fear. When she 
had a point to gain^ she never abandoned 
it; and if, as often happened^ the go¬ 
vernor walked out in a pet to avoid her 
importunities^ she would, on his return, 
resume the argument just where it was 
left off, with astonishing precision. In 
process of time she worried him out, 
and, from long experience of the perse¬ 
verance of the dame, as well as the in¬ 
efficacy of resistance, the governor came 
at last to a quiet submission to be tyran- 
nizefl over within doors, being resolved 
to make Iximself amends by tyrannizing 
without. Edit!), who, wc neglected to 
premise, was never married, not being 
able to find any body in the old or new 
world good enough for her, was, in sober 
truth, a considerable talker, although 
the same regard to veracity impels us to 
the confession that she was not always 
understood by her hearers. Taking it 
for granted that every body was as 
anxious about every body’s business as 
herself, she gave them credit for as much 
knowlege, and was perpetually indulging 
in hints, innuendos, and scraps of bio¬ 
graphy, which puzzled her friends worse 
than the riddle of the Sphinx. Tims 
she generally alluded to ner acquaint¬ 
ances in old Finland by their Christian 
names, and detailed the various particu¬ 
lars incident to nurseries, kitchens, ficc., 
as if the whole universe felt an interest 
in the subjects of her biography. In 
one word, she was a thin, short little 
body, dressed in high-heeled shoes,* a 
chintz gown, with flowers as large as 
cabbages, and leaves like those of ihe 
palm, tcjgether with a lon^-tabbed lawn 
cap, which, on great occauons, was dis- 
ji^ced for a black velvet skull-cap, flt- 
tihg close to the head, and tied under 
the chin. Of her voice, it may be affirmed 
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that it was as sharp as the beer’s favorite 
cider. 

^ The only being in the governor’s 
establishment that could hold a candle to 
aunt Edith, as she was usually denomi- 
nated, or who ventured to exchange a 
shot iji the war of words with her, was a 
certain mysterious, wayward, out-of- 
the-way creature, who was generally re¬ 
puted to be an equal compound of for¬ 
tune-teller and witch. She was by birth 
an African, and her general appdlation 
was that of Bombie of the Frizzled 
Head. Bombie was a thick, squat thing, 
remarkable for that peculiar redundancy 
of figure, so frequently observed in the 
ladies of her color and country. Her 
head and face were singularly dispro- 
portioned to her size, the first being very 
small, and the latter proportionably 
large, since it might with truth '^be 
averred, that her head was nearly all 
face. The fact was, that nature had 
given her such a redundancy of broad flat 
nose, that, in order to allow any eyes at 
all, she was obliged to place them on 
cither side of the head, where they pro¬ 
jected almost as far and as red as those 
of a boiled lobster. This gave her an 
air of singular wildness, inasmuch as it 
produced the jiLCuliar look called staring, 
which is held to be the favorite expression 
of that popular class of lately-created 
beings who stand in a sort of midway 
between witches, goblins, fairies, and 
devils, but are an odd compound of them 
all, being made by the mere-force of the 
author’s genius to supply the want of 
every natural or jdiysical advantage. 

^ Bombie of the Frizzled Head was so 
surnamed on account of her hair, which 
was distinguished by that peculiar and 
obstinate curl, which, together with the 
accompanying black complexion, are held 
to be the characteristics of tlie posterity 
of Cain. Age bad, at this period, bent 
her body almost double, seamed her face 
with innumerable wrinkles, and turned 
her hair white, which contrasted singu¬ 
larly with her ebony skin. But still sho 
exhibited one of the peculiarities of this 
unhappy race, in a set of teeth white 
as the (Iriyen snow, and perfect as the 
most perfect ever seen through the ruby 
lips of the lass the reader most loves. 
And if the truth must bo told, her 
tongue seemed to be little injured by 
the assaults of time as her teeth. She 
was,- in fact, a desperate railcr, gifted 
with a natural doquenoe that was wont 
toovi^wer the voice and authority of 
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aunt Editb^ and drive tlie heer Piper 
from his sternest domestic resolves. 

' I'he tyranny of Bombie's tonjpie was, 
however, strengthened in its authority 
by certain vulgar opinions, the more 
powerful, perhaps, from their indefinite 
nature and vague obscurity. It was said 
that she was the daughter and the wife 
of an African king, taken in battle, and 
sold to a trader, who carried her to St. 
Bartholomew's, whore she was bought 
by the hecr Peter Piper, who whilorae 
figured as fiscal of that iVuitful island, 
whence she accompanied him first to 
Finland, and afterwards to the new 
world. Rumour, that prt^eny of dark¬ 
ness, distance, and obscurity, also whis¬ 
pered that she of the Frizzled Head 
could see into the depths of futurity, was 
acquainted with the secrets of sticking 
crooked pins and throwing invisible 
brickbats, and dealt in all the dread 
mysteries of Ohi. These suspicions were 
strengthened by the peculiar appearance 
and habits of tne Frizzled Head, as well 
as by the authority of certain instance 
of witchcraft that happened about this 
time in the East, as recorded by the 
learned and venerable Cotton Mather, 
in his book of wonders, the Magnalia. 

^ Like the owl and the whippcrwill, she 
scarcely over was seen abroad except at 
night, and, like them, she was supposed 
to go forth in the darkness, only to bode 
or to practise ill. With her short pipe in 
her mouth, her horn-headed stick in her 
hand, she would be seen walking at night 
along the bank of the river, without any 
apparent purpose, generally silent, but 
occasionally muttering and mumbling in 
some unknown gibberish. This habit of 
prowling abroad at night, and at all times 
of the night, enabled her to attain a 
knowlcge of various secrets of darkness 
that often seemed the result of some su¬ 
pernatural insight into the ways of men. 
Indeed, it has been, or it may be, shrewdly 
observed, that he who would see the 
world as it really is must watch {like the 
mastiff that bays the moon, and sleeps 
but in the sunshine. When at home, in 
the hcer's* kitchen, she never slept ex¬ 
cept in the day-time; but often passed 
the night wandering about such parts 
of the house as were free to her, appa¬ 
rently haunted by some sleepless spirit, 
and often stopping before the great 
Dutch clock in the hall. Here she 
might be seen, standing half double, 
leaning on her stick, and exhibiting an 
apt representation of age counting the 
few and fleeting moments of existence. 


Her wardrobe consisted of innumerable 
ragged garments, patched with an utter 
contempt for congruity of coloring, and 
exliibiting tlie remnants of the fashions 
of the last century. On particular occa¬ 
sions, however. Bom hie exhibited her 
grand costume, which consisted of a 
man's hat and coat, and a woman's pet¬ 
ticoat, which combination produced a 
wiki, picturesque effect, altogether in¬ 
describable. dn justice to the heer, we 
must premise, that it was not Ills fault 
that Boinbie was not better clad, for he 
often gave her clotliing, with which no 
one ever knew what was done, as she was 
seldom seen in any thing but a multi¬ 
plicity of rags.^ 

^ Though, to apnearance, exceedingly 
aged and infirm, tiie Snow-ball, as go¬ 
vernor Piper used to call her, was gifted 
with an activity and power of endurance, 
that had something almost’supernatural 
in it, and which enabled her to brave all 
seasons, and all weathers, as if she had 
been the very statue of black marble she’ 
sometimes seemed, when standing stock 
still, leaning on her stick and contem¬ 
plating the silent moon.' 

THE AEllIAL MESSENGER. 

It is well known that pigeons have 
frequently been emplpycd for the trans¬ 
mission of intelligence,—a task which 
they arc enabled to perform by an in¬ 
stinct connected wim memory. Mr. 
Rogers thus notices the subject:— 

‘ lied by what chart, transports the timid dove 
The wreaths of conquest Or the vows of love ? 
Say, through the clouds what compass points 
her flight? 

Monarchs have gazed, and nations blcss'd the 
sight. 

Pile rocks on rocks, bid woods and moun¬ 
tains rise, 

Eclipse her native shades, her native skies; 

* Tis vain! through ether's pathless wilds she 
goes, 

And lights at last where all her cares repose. 
Sweet bird! thy truth shall Haarlem’s walla 
attest, 

And unborn ages consecrate thy nest. 

When, with the silent energy of grief, 

With looks that ask'd, yet da?d not hope, 
relief," 

Want with her babes round gen’rous Valor 
clung, 

To wring the slow surrender from his tongue, 
’Twaa thino to animate her closing eye; 

Alas! 'twat thine perchance the first to die. 
Crush’d by her meagre hand, when welcom’d 
from the sky.* 

These pleasing lines refer to the fact 
mentioueci by M. de Thou, that the in- 
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telligencc of approaching relief was con- agree with us^ when we affirm that the 
Tcycd to tlic distressed citizens by a let- whole incident is finely represented in 
ter which was tied under the wing of the annexed prints both in point of de« 
a pigeon. Our readers^ we trust, will sign and of graphic execution. 


Whii.e the artists of Greal^Britain 
are preparing for future exhibitions, and 
executing, with zeal and talent, the or¬ 
ders which they have received, the flou¬ 
rishing state of the Iloyal Academy has 
induced the king, who, like his father, 
is a liberal patron of the arts, to grant a 
charter for a similar establishment in 
Ireland. This institution will bear the 
title of the Royal Hibernian Academy; 
and its effects, we trust, will correspond 
with the enlightened views of the go¬ 
vernment. In that country, indeed, the 
fine arts are at present in a state of neg¬ 
lect and of evident inferiority. 

Many of our countrymen are studying 
at Home, where the treasures of art are 
freely exhibited to admiring strangers. 
Among those who arc noticed for their 
rising merit in the department of sculp¬ 
ture, the most distinguished is Mr. Gib¬ 
son, who practised under the eye of Ca- 
nova. He is particularly fond of classi¬ 
cal and poetical subjects, and is employed 
in various figures and groupes by the 
duke of Devonshire, sir George Beau¬ 
mont, and other amateurs. 

The sale at Font-Hill has dispersed 
among a number of persons the treasures 
of art which Mr. Beckford had collected. 
Many articles were sold at high prices, 
while others produced less than was ex¬ 
pected. That picture which seemed to 
excite the greatest attention was the 
Laughing Boy, by Leonardo da Vinci. 
The animation and delight of the boy are 
admirably expressed; his eyes sparkle, 
and the muscles of his face arc dilated in 
a most natural manner. This piece was 
piurchased by Mr. Hume (not the se¬ 
nator) fpr 98-1 guineas. A representa¬ 
tion of the shop of a Dealer in Poultry, 
by Gerard Dow, produced a more consi¬ 
derable sum,—^1270 guineas. The coun¬ 
tenances of the figures in this painting 
are full of expression; the coloring is 
deep and mellow, and retains a striking 
appearance of freshness; ’and the whole is 
exquisitely finished. A Battle-Piece by 
Wouvermans was obtained by Mr. Emer¬ 
son for 670 guineas. It is one of the 
best productions of tihat admired artist. 

A Sea-Port by Bcrghem tempted Mr. 


Hume to advance his offers to 795 gui¬ 
neas, and by this liberality he obtained 
a fine picture, in which the human 
figures and cattle, the sea and ship^ung, 
are delineated with neatness and accu¬ 
racy, and the story, if it may be so called, 
is well told in every part. A Distant 
Camp, if hostilities had been introduced 
into thevie^, would not have altogether 
suited the talents of Cuyp; but, as it re¬ 
fers to the repose and recreation of sol¬ 
diers, it was executed by him with skill 
and felicity: the sum given lor it was 370 
guineas. A Christian Saint did not pro¬ 
duce so much as a heathen Sibyl, be¬ 
cause the former was the work of Paolo 
Veronese, and the latter of Ludovico 
Carracci. The Poultry Market by Jan 
Steen, though inferior in execution to 
Dow's piece, possesses considerable me¬ 
rit : there is a marked expression in the 
face of the lady who is bargaining for 
a fowl; she seems neither willing to give 
the price which the dealer deniaiids, nor 
to lose the article. This piece, however, 
was soLl for only 165 guineas. A por¬ 
trait of a Jewish priest by Rembrandt, 
beautifully' colored, and exhibiting both 
correctness and vigor, was not thought 
very dear at 230 guineas. The Interior 
of a Lady’s Chamber, bv Vandemeer, 
was greatly admired by all judicious ob¬ 
servers. It is finished in the richest 
style of the Flemish school. The drapery 
is beautiful, the light and shade are skil¬ 
fully managed, and the expression is cha¬ 
racteristic. It was purchased for 410 
guineas. The Virgin and the Holy Child, 
by Albert Durer, ought not to pass un¬ 
noticed. The infant, making a sudden 
efibrt to run, is gently restrained by his 
mother, whose countenance indicates af¬ 
fection and anxiety. Only 150 guineas 
were given for this picture. 

The Parisians have lately been gra¬ 
tified with an exhibition, consisting of 
works of art sent, from Rome by the stu¬ 
dents of the French academy in that 
city. Archit^tural designs, sculpture, 
historical ana landscape painting,, and 
engraving, have all contributed to form 
this exhibition. Among the paint¬ 
ings there are an Enesichthoit and an 
Anon, by M. Coutan, which are fine 
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but are faulty in the is remarkable for the fine display pf 
orawo^. ,M. Cpur has sent a picture of triumph in the countenance of a for- 
ihe Deju^e^ of wliich some severe critics tunate player^ and the indication oftlia- 
siiy inat it possesses every thing whi<di appointoent in the looka of the baified 
such a subject should possess, except competitor, 
coloring, design, truth, and exprcssion.1 

The most striking piece in the collOctioh Ih liondon a diorama has been brought 
{andspape by JVI. KemondL ft, is forward with success. (tiaaninyentTon 
Yj^ry l^e, and the subject is a view of which at once deceives the imagination^ 
^me rroiii the hills beyond the Tiber, and pleases the critical eye of a s<aentitic 
Jn. ftbnt is (Jincinnatus, at the moment observer. The subjects are two views f 
when the messengers from the senate are one, a beautiful representation of the 
hanging him the ensigns of the consular valley of Sarnen, in Switzerland; tlip 
dignity. He ijs represented at his plough, other, a correct resemblance of the inte- 
to which arc attached two fine bulls; rior of Trinity Chapel, lu Canterbury 
and the whole scene is finely depicted. Cathedral. The spectators arc supposed 
—The best piece of sculpture is an Ku- to be in an elegant rotunda, overlooking 
rydicc, by M. Nanteuil.^ The architoc- a space that gives an illusion to the mind 
tural pieces consist principally of re- not easily described. Independently of 
storation^ of Uoman edifices, and some the ]>ictorial powers shown in the exo- 
of them arc well designed. cution of the two pictures, a mechanical 

assistance is introduced to give the efibet 

A recent exhibition at Ghent is also of a passing storm in the landscape view, 
entitled to our notice. Among the most which agreeably surprises us almost into 
striking pieces we may reckon the the reality of being on the spot. Nor is 
Toilette of Psyche, by Paclinck. The the transition from one view to the other 
design is well conceived, and the general less astonishing by the imperceptible 
execution churns high praise. A V'oinig motion of the whole theatre with its 
Lady, her Nurse, and a Peasant, by M. numerous spectators going round. This 
Du-Bois, and various portraits of per- effect isproduced by the aid of machinery, 
sons of distinction, by Kitson, are also which is so well contrived, that no one 
woitthy of commendation. Navez has is aware of the change till he is surprised 
contributed a variety of pieces, of which by the approach of a new subject. Upon 
the Fortune-Teller is the best. A Boy the whole, the effect of this cxliihition is 
drawing, by Vaiidcrboer, is a very cx- astonishing, and it strikingly exemplifies 
pressive picture; and the Game of Chess the triumpli of mechanical perspective. 

Ik this department, the musical festi- vocalist displayed her astonisliing powers 
vals at GlocesttT, York, and Birming- with.full effect in Rode's air anclvaria- 
ham^ must be the chief objects of our tions, and in ^ Rule Britannia/ She had 
present attention. The concerts at the been requested to sing 'Cease your Fun- 
first-mentioned town attracted a numer- ning,' but she indignantly declined it. 
ops assemblage. In the mornings, only On the following day, in the cathedral, 
EhjjRsh singers were engaged; but in she opened the Messiah with dignity and 
the bvenhijgs Sapio and Madame Cara- spirit, and her voice, more than that of 
dbij exercised their talents. The music any other singer, filled the vast extent of 
of Handel had the preference; selections the sacred edifice. On the tliird day, she 
f!rom^ the works of other composers were gave ' Asigcls ever bright and fair/ with 
alsb ittUJodtiiccd with effect; and, on each extraordinary effect; but the next day’s 
of the three evenings, the ladies were performance was still more delightful. It 
gratified with a ball. consisted of a selection of sacred music, 

AtYoldc the attraction was more power- nearly the whole of the first part being 
fhl, tts the ^reat name of Catalani was taken from Haydn's Seasons. Catalan! 
assbeiated with the harmonic entertain- repeated the suhHme hymn called Lu- 
ment. That lady, indeed, did not appear ther's, which was executed in her chaste 
to advantage on the first day, and Mrs. and grand style, and most powerfully 
Salmon, in her ^eatest performance, supported by the orchestra. She also 
‘ From mighty Kings,' seemed to carry performed a ti;r%etto with Sapio and 
off the palm: but, in the evening con- Placci, Benedlctus qui rwJi in nomine 
cert at the assembly-room, the Italian Domini, and the recitative ^ Sing unto 
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the Lord/ An encore was signified by 
raising a white handkerchief on the top 
of a wand in the gallery, generally at the 
request of the venerable archbishop, who 
sat in the front of the gallery. Mrs. 
Salmon sang, with all her exquisite mel¬ 
lowness of tone, and fine and rapid exe¬ 
cution, ' Let the bright Seraphim.' She 
likewise took a loading part in recitatives 
from the Seasons. Miss Stephens gave 
' O magnify the Lord' in a very pleasing 
8^1o, and Miss Goodall produced great 
effect in her sweet and touching song 
‘ How cheerful along the gay mead.' 
Miss D. Travis sang with chasteness and 
truth the Portuguese Hymn with the 
Latin anthem, AtJestc, Fidekny heti in- 
umphonies. The performances cIoscjI with 
this selection ; but the enraptured ama¬ 
teurs wished for a prolongation of the 
entertainment. The profits of this festi¬ 
val have been appropriated to four in¬ 
firmaries,—those of York, Leeds, Hull, 
and Sheffield. It is a pleasure to reflect, 
that these amusements are rendered in¬ 
strumental in the promotion of beneficent 
purposes. 

The music-meeting at llirmingham 
enjoyed the honor and benefit of Braham’s 
attendance. Although the voice of that 
singer may have been impaired by the 
progress of time, his taste is rather im- 
roved than deteriorated, and his energy 
as not apparently declined. He was 
greatly applauded for his execution of a 
recitative and air by Rauzzini; and, when 
he joined Catalani in the duet, Keen di 
Fafo il tempio, he and his fair associate 
gave to the piece an elevation of which 
Cianchettini's music seemed incapable. 
The performancx^s were well selected, ad¬ 
mirably performed, and numerously at¬ 
tended. 

From the number of recent musical 
publications, we are induced to select the 
following, thougli seme others may be 
thought to possess equal or superior 
merit. 

A mass by Mr. Webbe is scientific, and 
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well suited to the purposes of ecclesias¬ 
tical music.—A sonata by Mosdieles is 
melodious, and claims also the praise of 
brilliancy and spirit. 

Ju venile Soners, by a lady, may prove use¬ 
ful to those who have very young pupils. 

'The Piano^forte Journal is a publica¬ 
tion consisting of a collection of over¬ 
tures, airs, rondos, and other movements, 
selected from the works of poimlar com¬ 
posers. The last number that we have 
seen con tains a rondo, by Hummel, whicli 
is a delightful specimen of this composer’s 
style; it is full of fire and fancy, natural 
genius, and the acquirements of science. 

The Amusement des Dames is a selec¬ 
tion for the harp from the works of fo¬ 
reign masters. This publication is to be 
completed in six numbers: the first con¬ 
tains an Austrian waltz, an Alsatian 
melody and waltz, and a French air with 
variations. These pieces dt serve a very 
favorable report. 

Bochsa has three new works for tlitj 
harp; Ifonte, siccvi Home! with va¬ 
riations, Aurnru che sot^'crot, and Lo 
Chosse on lienonl. 'riie first is agree¬ 
able, and not difficult: the second is a 
piece of gre^ater pretension and merit; 
the third is an imitation of a fox-cliasc 
and its attendant nni.u‘s, and soirie ani¬ 
mated and elegant strains descriptive of 
the hunt arc introduced. 

Mr. Calkin’s Cest fAmoury as a rondo 
for the piano-forte, is written in a light 
and unassuming style. The air is very 
popular, and he has certainly added to 
its Interest. 

The Vocal Aniholofry has proceeded 
with undiminished excellence to ife fifth 
number. It consists of biographical no¬ 
tices, a catalogue raison n<’. of tlic music 
inserted, and specimens of classical En¬ 
glish, French, Italian, German, and 
Scotish compositions. 


Dra7na. 


iPrama. 


raURY-LANB THEATRE. 

If we had only one great establish¬ 
ment in a populous city for the represent¬ 
ation of dramatic pieces, we might soon 
'have reason to eomplaln of a want of ex¬ 
cellence and a deficiency of spirit: but, 
as we are provided with two theatres, 
both of which are constructed upon a 


large scale, and have also many minor 
places of similar amusement, which, 
though they do not pretend to vie with 
the great houses, yet find the means of 
attraction, and are capable of affording 
considerable entertainment, competition 
necessarily ensues, and a strong degree 
of rivalry is excited, the effect of which 
is gratifying to the public, because it 
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elicits talent^ and brings merit into full 
display. The proprietors of the major 
tlicatros have not only expended large 
sums in new decorations and embellish¬ 
ments, but have strengthened their re¬ 
spective companies by the judicious en¬ 
listment of auxiliary performers. 

The New Drury is unquestionably a 
very handsome theatre. The extent of 
the alterations made in the last year loft 
little room for addition; but every thing 
which could be done to perfect tne ori¬ 
ginal plan has been effected on a liberal 
scale. The principal novelty is a new 
central lustre, which is certainly tasteful 
and elegant in appearance. Two new 
drop-scenes are also, provided, which dis- 
l>lay much skill in the execution. In the 
first circle, as well as in the dress circle, 
the accommodation of family-boxes is in¬ 
troduced. The saloon is greatly embel¬ 
lished. Wti also observe, with satisfac¬ 
tion, that wax candles are substituted, 
in the two circles, for the unliealtby and 
unpleasant gas-lights. 1''hese improve¬ 
ments were exhibited by IMr. Elliston to 
a select party of friends and theatrical 
connoisseurs, whom he treated with a 
variety of refreshments, and who ap¬ 
plauded his active zeal, which, at the 
opening, the public likewise acknowlegcd 
by acclamation. On tliat occasion he 
made choice of Sheridan's Rivals, and 
produced a new representative of Sir Lu¬ 
cius O'Trigger in the person of Mr, IV^al- 
ler, whose acting did not, liowcver, fully 
answer the expectations of the audience. 
The liVdia Languish of the evening was 
Miss Lydia Kelly, who, re-appearing 
after an absence of some years, gave 
evident signs of improvement. Harley 
performed Acrc^ almost as well as Quick 
formerly did ; VVallaek was a good Falk¬ 
land ; and Elliston gave to the character 
of Captain Absolute a high degree of 
vivacity and spirit; while the testy old 
father was personated by Dowton in a 
style of undisputed excellence. 'l’’he 
comedy was followed by a piece of one 
act, called Stella and Lfaiherlun^s. This 
consisted of little more than the intro¬ 
duction of a sta7' (Clara Fisher) to a 
provincial theatrical manager, by a stroll¬ 
ing player (Harley): the young actress 
gave some of her imitations in a manner 
which excited applause; and the per¬ 
formance was allowed to be repeated, but 
it is now laid aside. -A ballet styled 
Cnpid and Folly, or the Court of Lovers, 
proved more attractive, as the dancing 
was of the highest order. The god of 
love was Miss Zerbini, who, after occa¬ 


sional displays of agility, flew up into 
the air (in appearance) with the lightness 
of a sylph. 

On the revival of the first part of 
Henry the Fourth, Mr. Archer made his 
delml as the king. He has a good figure 
and a sonorous voice, and is so far en¬ 
dowed with the requisites of an actor as 
to afford a promise of utility to the esta¬ 
blishment. Dowton's FaLstafF was very 
respectable, and certainly superior to 
that of Stephen Kemble and of Fawcett, 
if not equal to that of the late Mr; Hen¬ 
derson. He did not, like Cooke, send 
forth the witticisms of the mirth-loving 
knight with a sly and sarcastic bitterness, 
but was pleasant and good-humored in 
his satire. Elliston undertook the part 
of the Prince of Wales; and, except that 
he was sometimes too formal and serious 
ill lus>aillery, his performance was very 
animated and effective. WaUack's Hot¬ 
spur would have been more generally 
pleasing, if a greater portion of dignity 
and polish bad been mingled with ani¬ 
mal vivacity. 

The revival of the Trip to Scarborough 
furiiisht'd Miss S. Booth with an opportu¬ 
nity of shining’ in the character of Miss 
Hoyden,which Mrs. Jordan used to render 
a prominent part; and it served to bring 
forward on this stage an actor from 
Liverpool, named Brown : but we do not 
think that he or the manager made a 
good clioicc of a character. Lord Fop- 
pington is a mere fop of the old school, 
an insignificant and contemptible jicr- 
sonage, who cannot easily be brought 
forward at the present time with effect; 
and, therefore, wc ought not to be sur¬ 
prised, or to inflict censure, if this per¬ 
former did not altogether succeed in the 
representation. It may at least he al¬ 
lowed that lie was amusing on this occa¬ 
sion, and wc admit that he is qualified 
for better parts. He soon after made 
an experiment upon another coxcomb,-— 
Florivillc in the Dramatist; and in this 
character he was more successful. El¬ 
liston, on the same evening, played Vapid 
in a lively and humorous manner; and 
Miss Lydia Kelly was a pleasing Ma¬ 
rianne. 

The first appearance of Mr. Macrcady 
at this house attracted a great number 
of visitants, who were highly gratified 
by his masterly performance of Virgi- 
nius. This may be called his own part, 
and he has made it so by giving it a power 
and mastery which are copied from no 
one. flere he treads safely and firmly 
on his own ground without fear of com- 
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parison. The early scene with his tlaup;h- 
tcr was beautifully simple aiul afiL'ctioii- 
atc, and afforded a fine contrast with the 
manly and intrepid spirit^ and the indig¬ 
nant towering passion of the later scenes, 
'riie best part of the play was the trial 
before Apinus. The mad scenes were 
fine, but they arc terrible. The ghastly 
and distorted visage, lighted up by gleams 
of savage triumph as he cowered like a 
famished vulture over the body of the 
strangled Appius,. was a frightful pic¬ 
ture ; but, as terror is one of the essen¬ 
tials of tragedy, we must not recoil from 
it.—Terry, in Dentatus, was blunt and 
manly; VTallack was a good Icilius, and 
Mrs. West a charming Virginia. 

Munden has commenced a sca^n 
which, he says, will be his last; but, as 
he is far from being disabled by age, we 
hope that he will revoke his declaration. 
When he lately presented himself to 
the public, a more enthusiastic welcome 
could hardly have been given. This able 
comedian has an uncommon power of 
escaping from tlie low vulgar parts to 
which his genius seems ^ native and to 
the manner bom,' and rising up into an 
appearance of gentility and good-breed¬ 
ing. llis Old Dornton is one instance 
of this kind, and his Sir Peter I'eazle 
another. There was a rich mellow ux- 
oriousness about tlic latter which ren¬ 
dered his performance exceedingly amu¬ 
sing. The struggle, between his blighted 
hopes and his fond anxiety, w.is finely 
given, and irresistibly comic. The au¬ 
dience entered heartily into the success 
of an old favorite; and when he met 
with Dowton, and their cordial saluta¬ 
tions were exchanged, there was a fer¬ 
vent burst of sympathy from all parts of 
the house. Dowton kopt up his assumed 
character with ease and humor, and in 
tlie auction scene he was inimitable. 
Wallack's Joseph was respectable; but 
EUiston is the best of all representatives 
of that character. He has an inimitably 
hypocritical face, and the deep, oily, in¬ 
sinuating tones of his voice seem to he 
exactly fitted for hollow sentiment and 
wheedling protestation. Still his Charles 
is a fine piece of acting, though he is oc¬ 
casionally too jocund even for that gay 
rake. 

Macready has repeated liis enactment 
of Hamlet with considerable, if not 
striking effect. Some critics praise him 
highly for his personation of this cha¬ 
racter, while others depreciate his efforts. 
Ill Holla he appears to give more gene¬ 


ral satisfaction by an union of force, 
dignity, and feeling. 

COVJiNT-GAllDEK THEATRE. 

It may he expected that some notice 
should be taken of the interior alterations 
in this theatre, before we advert to the 
performances; but we need not dwell on 
that topic. An additional decoration of 
the boxes, an imjirovemcnt of the pit in 
point of accommodation, a greater faci¬ 
lity of access to various parts of the 
house, a new festoon curtain as an orna¬ 
ment to the proscenium.^ and a beautiful 
drop-scene, are the new attractions of the 
house. These marks of attention to the 
public were exhibited by the manager to 
a mixed company with an air of compla¬ 
cency ; but he was not so hospitable on 
the occasion as the lessee of Drury-lane. 

Much Ado about Nothing was the 
play chosen for the opening. In the 
distribution of the characters, the only 
novelty was the assignment of the part 
of Hero to Miss Jones, who performed it 
well, but not so agreeably as Miss Foote, 

llesuming his old station, Mr. Young 
has lately re-acted his best characters at 
this house with unabated applause. ()f 
his Macbeth, his Pierre, his Hamlet, 
it may seem useless now to speak, as 
we liave sufficiently described them on 
former occasions: but, witli regard to 
the first, we are induced to quote tlie re¬ 
marks of a periodical critic, because they 
are appropriate and judicious.—^ Grasp¬ 
ing with an eager hand the highest ho¬ 
nors of the drama, he came forward as 
the hero of the play; and we are bound 
in justice to acknowlcgc tliat be never, 
in our recollection, appeared so tho¬ 
roughly master of the character, or gave 
so complete and finished a dolinc'ation of 
the varied and complicated feelings by 
which it is distinguished. The clagger 
scene, and that succeeding the murder 
of the king, which have ever been con¬ 
sidered as afibrding the surest test of an 
actor's skill and talent, were given with 
the best and happiest effect. In the 
former, tlie uneasiness visible in his coun¬ 
tenance—the hesitating tone of voice— 
the difficulty he appeared to feel in 
^ binding up each corporal agent to the 
terrible feat'—his apparent approach to 
the chamber—and then his apparent re¬ 
solution to abandon the project he had 
undertaken, until the power of his ima¬ 
gination conjured up the ^ air-drawn 
dagger of the mind,’ afforded a specimen 
of discriminating by-play such as we have 
rarely witnessed; whilst, in the latter. 
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the feelings of remorse and anguisli 
working upon a soul naturally noble, 
but urged by ambition, and stimulated 
by ‘ fate and metaphysical aid* to the 
commission of a heinous crime, were as 
powerfully and ably executed as they 
were justly and faithfully conceived. In 
the other parts of the character—the scene 
with Banquo’s ghost—^his interview witli 
the ‘ weird sisters*—his gallant and cou¬ 
rageous conduct when ‘ bear-likc they 
have tied him to the stake, and he must 
light the course*—the confidence he 
places in the predictions of the witches, 
till onc-by-onc his hopes begin to vanish, 
and ho finds that ^ they have palter*d 
with him in a double sense*—rin all these 
trying situations he confirmed the favor¬ 
able impression he had made in the 
earlier part of his performance, and of¬ 
fered a just claim to that tribute of ap¬ 
plause which was so liberally bestowed 
upon him.* 

It is stated that this great actor intends 
to vary his line of characters, and to ap¬ 
pear, for instance, in the comedy of the 
Man of the World, as Sir Pertinax Mac- 
Sycophant. lie has already performed 
this and other comic parts in the coun¬ 
try; but a metropolitan audience may 
not be so ready as the provincials to al¬ 
low' that he possesses the pleasantry, hu¬ 
mor, and versatility of (Garrick. 

Air. Charles Kemble shares the prin¬ 
cipal tragic characters with Mr. Young : 
each feels the spirit of honorable rivalry, 
and each candidly acknowleges the merit 
of his friend, "rhe Alacduff and Jaffier 
of the former arc correct and natural re¬ 
presentations; and both characters de¬ 
rive additional dignity from his graceful 
and spirited style of acting. 

It was not to be supposed that the 
merit of Mr. Rayner would escape the 
notice of Mr. Kemble; who, therefore, 
as soon as he had witnessed his perform¬ 
ance of the part of Giles at the English 
Opera-house, offered to enroll him in the 
Covent-Garden corps. Terms of agree¬ 
ment were quickly adjusted; and the 
Bchool of Reform was taken from the 
shelf, and \mt into rehearsal, with a 
view of exhibiting Air. Rayner in the 
character of Tyke, which had been so 
ably sustained by Emery. At the age of 
thirteen years, he was so highly in¬ 
terested by the representation of the 
comedy of Speed the Plough, that he 
from that moment conceived a strong 
desire of becoming an actor, but he did 
not join any theatrical company before 


he had completed his nineteenth year, 
lie then made his first essay in the 
part of Clo<lpolc. Being a native of 
Yorkshire, an attentive observer of the 
manners and language of the peasants, 
and not deficient in talent and humor, 
he executed his task with such spirit, as 
to gain the applause of the audience. 
After acting for eight years in different 
parts of the country, he appeared at the 
1 lay-market theatre, in 1814., as Frank 
Oatland, and was favorably, received. 
In the last winter, he acte(l Jlandie Din- 
mont twice at Drury-lanc; but Mr. El- 
liston did not think proper to engage 
him. 

'The difficult part of Tyke did not 
suffer by Mr. Rayner’s mode of handling 
it. He depicted its debasement and its 
cunning, its strong passions and terrible 
features, with undoubted talent. In the 
highest-wrought scenes (his description 
of his father’s falling dead on the snore, 
and his recognition of his parent) he 
represented the horrors of a strong mind 
torn to distraction, in a manner as ap¬ 
palling as ever was witnessed upon the 
stage. Nor were his other scenes in¬ 
ferior in skill, though necessarily inferior 
in interest; and, without ])articulari?:ing 
them, we shall only add, that the whole 
was masterly. 

The other characters were in general 
well supported. Jones, in Ferment, was 
capital; and Mrs. Gibbs, as his lady, 
was full of that quiet talent which makes 
the most of a part without an apparent 
effort. Egertoii was respectable m Lord 
Avondale, and Cliapman in Farmer 
Tyke; Airs. Davenport was the old 
housekeeper herself, and Blanchard the 
old general himself; but Miss Henry 
did not play the heroine so well as she 
might have done. 

A melo-dramatle piece, styled the 
Beacon of Liberty, was pr^uced on the 
8th of October. 'The subject, borrowed 
from the history of Switzerland, com¬ 
prises some of the events in which Wil¬ 
liam Tell and his brave associates figured, 
when their country was rescued from 
the Austrian yoke. This story was dra¬ 
matised by Air. Bayley (now dead), au¬ 
thor of the Sketches in St. George's 
Fields; but it is evidently deficient in 
dramatic interest. There is too much 
declamation about freedom and despot¬ 
ism; and, though the sentiments are 
expressed in forcible language, the piece 
is not interesting enough to commfind 
attention through two long acts. The 
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character of the Austrian governor is 
over-drawn. His tyranny and cruelty 
are obtruded too strongly upon the no¬ 
tice of the audience^ and excite a feeling 
of abhorrence. The part of the hero was 
])erfomied by Mr. liennet: this gentle¬ 
man has talents, but they are much im- 
paii^ed by an injudicious habit of rant¬ 
ing. The music, though by Bishop, is 
not very extraordinary. A pretty duct 
was sung by Master Longhurst and Miss 
R. Boden ; Miss Love had an agreeable 
song; and the overture contained some 
spirited movements. The beauty of the 
scenery was allowed by every one; but the 
perfonnance itself did not meet with ge¬ 
neral approbation. ^ 

THE irAY-MARKET THEATRE. 

Near the close of the season, a musical 
piece, founded on the popular novel of 
the Vicar of Wakefield, was submitted 
to the tribunal of the public: but, as it 
was a mere shadow of the original, the 
judgement pronounced upon it was not 
the most favorable. The performers 
did as much as could be done for the 
difTerent characters; but unfortunately 
the author had done nothing, at least 
nothing good, for them, and their efforts 
were regarded very coolly. The part of 
Moses was committed to the care of 
Liston, whose comicality of visage occa¬ 
sionally created merriment, in spite of 
the dull dialogue in which. he was 
doomed to take a part. I'he character 
bears scarcely any resemblance to that 
which Goldsmith created; and, in pro¬ 


portion as it deviated from the original, 
its dullness and insipidity became a more 
heavy tax on the patience. The good 
old vicar, who well knew how to temper 
gravity with mirth, has been converted 
into a mere sermonizer; and, being re¬ 
presented with much fonhality by Mr. 
Terry, did not excite any sympathy. 
Cooper, who performed the character of 
Burchcll, had no opportunity of exertion. 
He however furnished the audience with 
the word which was very li¬ 

berally usal by the f^ods as the drama 
proceeded. Mrs. Orger and Mrs. Gibbs, 
as the fashionable ladies of the novel, 
caricatured the airs of persons of distinc¬ 
tion very pleasantly. The former exe¬ 
cuted a song, the subject of which is the 
pleasure of an opera, in an excellent 
style. Her imitation of the itinerant 
French female singers, who occasionally 
awake the echoes of our streets and al¬ 
loys, was uncommonly clever, and created 
much laughter. Miss Chester was a 
very pretty Olivia, and performed with 
modesty and feeling the little that was 
allottccl to her. 

Notwithstanding this and other fail¬ 
ures, the season at this house was un¬ 
commonly productive. Sweethearts and 
Wives must have proved very beneficial 
to the coiicetn. The good choice of pieces, 
under Mr, T. Dibdiifs management, 
usually filled the house; and though we 
do not say that Liston was the * ^oose 
that laid golden eggs," his humor chiefly 
contributed to the abundance of the 
harvest. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

CARRIAGE URESS. 

Pelisse of Indian red tafiety, ornamented down the front with a rich wave, 
wadded to form a rouleau; from each scallop depends a pagoda drop button. The 
cuffs and manchcrons h f antique. A belt of the same material as the pelisse con¬ 
fines the waist, and fastens in front with a gold buckle. A tippet of white swans- 
down, or of the Siberian fox. Double ruff of Urling's lace, and Vandyked ruffles 
of tile same manufacture. Bonnet of white gros de Naptes, with a plume of white 
drooping feathers. Half boots of ethereal blue kid, and lemon-colored kid gloves. 


EVENING DRESS. 

Slip ^salmon-colored gros de Naples, under a frock of tulle; tlic frock orna- 
with oriental trimming of white satin, and full blown Persian roses ; a 
fluted flounce of white satin is placed below the hem. Short sleeves, trimmed to 
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conrespond with the skirt. Double fallinpf tucker of blond. A white satin sash, 
with long ends on the right side, in front; instead of a bow, the sash is pinned* 
before the cuds fall, en dents de hups, necklace of fine pearls, with very 

long ends, which form the new Arabian necklace, now so much admired. Head¬ 
dress, bands of pearls and full-blown roses, carelessly scattered. Pearl ear-rings, 
in the form of a star. Ivory fan, and white kid gloves, trimmed at the top with 
blond. 

N. B. The above elegant dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, 

Portniaii-s<^uare. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF PASHTON. 

WE have seldom witnessed, at the lat¬ 
ter end of October, so many carriages 
belonging to very distinguished families, 
as there were*thcu ancl arc now to be seen 
in the metropolis, and in its fashionable 
drives. They are, certainly, not very nu¬ 
merous, but they contain those who 
rank high in modish life; and from 
such we have gained the following select 
information of the different articles of 
costume, and have tlie pleasure of offer¬ 
ing the detail to our fair readers. 

A pelisse of }rros de Naples, of a fine 
M^aterloo-blue, is much admired, cither 
for the carriage, or for walking; it is or¬ 
namented with separate puffs, plaited, 
and set on in bias down the front. Pe¬ 
lisses, however, can scarcely bo said to 
have received any decisive fashion for 
the ensuing winter ; they are more w^orn 
as a demi-saisoH dress at home than as 
an oiit-door envelope; and cither pelisses 
or spencers, when worn in the carriage, 
have generally the addition of a rain¬ 
bow elastic scarf thrown over them: 
these clastic ornaments^ for there is no 
mirmth in them, are of a novel con¬ 
struction ; instead of having the appear¬ 
ance, as heretofore, of the Arachne net, 
they now seem to be a chain of light tex¬ 
ture of colored diamond-work; this by 
no means renders them heavy; for they 
have the same gossamer kind of appear¬ 
ance they had in the last spring, at its 
commencement, but they are not the 
same; it depends entirely on fancy to 
say which is preferable: we must say, 
we think they have gained nothing by 
the change, except the all-powerful 
charm of novelty. Shawls of raw silk, of 
a beautiful buffi or other light color, and 
of Chinese crape, embellished ivith silk 
embroidery of the same hue, arc favorite 
envelopes over high dresses, for the car¬ 
riage : silk spencers are also in request 
this autumn, with the busts ornamented 
across in the Brandenburg style, with 
narrow straps of satin, which are laid on 


in bias. Bracelets are much worn in 
carriages over spencers and pelisses, and 
are placed high above the wrist. Shawls, 
in every diversity of pattern, are fa¬ 
vorite envelopes over high dresses for 
walking. 

The bonnets continue to be worn rather 
small, and are of the same fascinating 
shape as last month; they are not spread 
out quite so wide, which renders them 
infinitely more becoming. A carriage 
bonnet, by its novel simplicity, pleased 
us much; it was of white sarcenet, co¬ 
vered with Cyprus gauze, the gauze 
richly spotted with ethereal-blue; a bro¬ 
caded riband, blue and white, to corre¬ 
spond, ornamented the crown, and tied 
the bonnet lightly under the chin: a 
rich white blond was placed at the edge, 
caught up over the right eye by a small 
half-blown rose. Another carriage bon¬ 
net is of white satin, trimmed very much 
in the same way, except that flowers, 
partially scattered about the crowJi, sup¬ 
ply the place of riband. Leghorn, and 
fine straw hats and bonnets, very simply 
trimmed, yet maintain their long-fa¬ 
vored station for the promenade: these 
are rather larger than those worn in 
carriages, particularly the hats. 

Dresses of/^ros de Naples are still of ligli t 
summer colors, and are trimmed in-sudi a 
variety of ways, that it would take pages 
to describe them; satin applupic, separate 
French tucks, rouleaux entwined toge¬ 
ther in the most curious manner, one 
deep flounce, headed by a rouleau, two 
narrow flounces, of the same material 
as the dress, three of Italian net, &c. 
It is very rare to sec two ladies in a 
party with their dresses trimmed alike. 
Dresses for rooms are made long, and 
evening robes for dress parties havedemi- 
traiiis; these are often of white satin, 
trimmed with blond, and give grace and 
dignity to a good flj^irc. For the ball¬ 
room, the shoe is entirely discovered; nor 
would a small portion of the ankle being 
displayed look amiss: dm custom ot 
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wearing dresses to touch the ground is 
neither neat nor cleanly. We saw a very 
beautiful dress on a female of distinction, 
for home costume; the ground was ot* the 
deepest shade of vSpanish brown, Avhich 
was dgiired over with delicately small 
sprigs of the most lively colors: it was or¬ 
namented round the border with wadded 
rouleaux, set on separate, and headed by 
narrow wrought silk trimming of pink: 
the rouleaux were fastened together by 
a cluster of leaves on the right side, 
edged with pink; the dress was made 
with long sleeves, the manchcrons of 
which were formed by clusters of foliage, 
and the cuffs carried far up the arm, 
and formed of narrow straps; the body 
hnisbed and ornamented in the Swiss 
peasants' style, with pink silk wrought 
cordon, and drop button tassels. The 
same lady has an elegant home pelisse of 
striped amber gauze, over de Naples, 
with simple folds of amber and white 
satin down the sides. 

Cornettes, well wired, and extending 
wide from the temples, over which is 
placed on one side a small full-blown 
rose, on the other a bunch of auriculas, 
are much in favor for receiving friendly 
dinner parties at home: they are made 
of beautiful point lace, and the caul is of 
phik satin, on which is placed a rose, 
and two streamca-s depend from the caul 
of white gauze riband, striped with pink 
satin, and a beautiful pearl edge of pink. 
Costly as those caps arc, we cannot re¬ 
gard them with the same admiration as 
the light gauze turban, tlie Valois hat, 
or, for the young, the hair finely ar¬ 
ranged, and fastened with an elegant 
comb, or adorned by a beautifully clus¬ 
tered wreath of flowers. A cornette, be 
it ever so rich and elegant, yet gives the 
appearance of more years than the wearer 
actually tells, and its fonn must ever be 
plebeian. For morning dress, they are 
certainly more apmopriate than smart 
French caps or turbans; but we do not 
admire them at any other time of the 
day, except on the head of the house- 
keq^,. or tlie lady's maid. 

The favorite colors for pelisses and 
dresses ^camber, Spanish snuff, Indian 
red, and ethereal-blue. For turbans, 
bonnets, and trimming, pink, amber. 
Tyrian-purple, and celestial-blue.' 

MODES FARISIENKES. 

Shawls, at present, form the reigning 


out-door envelope of the Parisian belle : 
they are of rich and striking colors, with 
a broad border, beautifully variegated. 
Silk pelisses and spencers are tardy in 
their appearance, and have nothing new 
in their form, except that, as well as the 
dresses, the waist is shorter, and well 
calculated, by its make, to set off the at¬ 
traction of a good shape; for it is simple 
in its construction, and the bust is not 
disfigured by Brandenburg fringe, and 
heavy buttons with tassels. 

Wadded rouleaux are a favorite orna¬ 
ment round the borders of dreti&cs, which 
arc chiefly made of white or light co¬ 
lored ^ros dc Naples, By our last ac¬ 
counts, short sleeves were still the rage; 
but it was expected every day that a 
change would take place in this respect. 
Colored and printed cambrics were more 
worn than white for dejeime costume, 
and made chiefly in the blouse style. 

The bonnets are wide, and placed very 
backward ; few are reckoned so genteel 
as white ^ros dc Naples: tliey are 
crowned with plumage of rather a heavy 
appearance, the feathers parti-colored; 
a wreath of flovrers, or a full plaiting 
or puffing of riband beneath, supplies 
the place of a cap, and is infinitely more 
becoming: the strings of the hat are 
placed under the brim. Straw hats, 
and those of open chip, are yet in request; 
they arc generally triynned with large 
bovvs of sarcenet, or a half wreath of 
wintry-colored flowers. 

The hair is arranged in innumerable 
small curls, and slightly parted from the 
forehead. Bandeaux of flowers, thickly 
grouped together, are favorite head¬ 
dresses for young ladies. Caps, with 
flowers, and dress hats with feathers, are 
much adopted by married ladies of all 
ages. Turbans of pink floize net over 
white satin, with a small bias plaiting of 
pink satin next the hair, are also in di¬ 
stinguished favor with the French ladies 
of a certain age, but who, nevertheless, 
go much into public. 

Gold ornaments in enamel, or wrought 
in filigree, seem preferred to jewels: 
diamonds seem to be laid aside for a short 
time; but rubies and turquoise stones 
are occasionally seen at dress parties, on 
th^ersons of distinguished females.. 

The favorite colors for shawls, pelisses, 
and mantles, are ruby, lavender-grey, 
and horteiisia. For turbans and trim¬ 
mings, cclcstial-bluc, flainc-color, and 
pink- 
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' WALKS IN THE COUNTRY^ 

NO. VIII. 

NUTTING. 

September 2(5tli—One of those de¬ 
licious autumnal days, when the air, the 
sky, and the earth, seem lulled into an 
univeml calm, softer and milder even 
than May. How,we shall enjoy a walk to¬ 
day, as the cause which has kept us 
within so long has happily ceased! Gray, 
in kn unfinished ^ Ode on the Pleasure 
arising from Vicissitude,' which is per¬ 
haps one of his finest productions, beau¬ 
tifully paints the sensations of a man 
who, after long illness, first walks forth 
into the air: 

‘ ^ee the wretch that long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain, 

At length repair his vigor lost, 

And breathe and walk again! 

The meanest flow’rct of the vale, 

The simplest note that swells the gale, 

Ihe common sun, the air, the skies, 

To him are opening paradise.’ 

But what are these feelings compared 
with those of affectionate relatives, who 
have hung over that ^thorny bed of pain,' 
in breaftfes anxiety for a beloved object, 
S€^e wad lost in fear, and the 
world seemed a blank,'and the blessed 
fiimiLiDoeke^? What is; the joy of the 
conval^oent, measured with the ecstasy 
of those, who have watched and trembled 
in the sickness of die soul.^ ^ She isre- 
covenng S Shd will soon be well!'—Oh 
how sweetly thbse words sounded this 
morning from kind and skilful lips! 
What a weight they removed from our 

VOL. IV. 


hearts! We,too, could ^breathe again 
and leaving her in a profound sleep, and 
our pretty quiet Harriet at the bedside 
working stealthily, as if the passage 
of her needle through the muslin might 
endanger that tranquil slumber, we 
salhcd forth for a walk, avoiding by 
mutual consent the bright and sunny 
comnion and the gay high-road, and 
stealing through shady unfrequented 
lanes, where we. were not likely to hieet 
any one,—^not even the pretty family 
procession which in other years we used 
to contemplate wiUi so much interest— 
the father, mother, and children, re¬ 
turning from the wheat-field, tlie little 
ones laden with bristling close-tied 
hunches of wheat-ears, their own glean¬ 
ings, or a bottle and a basket whiim had 
contained their frugal dinner, whilst the 
mother would carry her baby hushing 
and lulling it, anu the father and an 
cider child trudged after with the cradle, 
all seeming weary and all happy. Wc 
shall not see such a procession as this 
to-day ; for the harvest is nearly over, 
the fields arc deserted, the silence may 
almost be felt. Except the wintry 
notes of the red-hreast, nature herself is 
mute. But how beautiful, how gentle, 
how harmonious, how rich I The rain 
has preserved to the herbage all the 
freshness and verdure of spring, and the 
world of leaves has lost nothing of its 
midsummer brightness, and the hare¬ 
bell is on the banks and the woodbine in 
the hedges, and the low furze, which the 
lambs cropped in the spring, has burst 
again into its golden blossoms. 

4 i 
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All is beautiful that the eye can see; 
perhaps the more beautiful for being 
shut in with a forest-bke closeness. We 
have no prospect in this labyrinth of 
lanes^ cross-roads, mere cart-ways lead¬ 
ing to the innumerable little farms into 
which this part of the parish is divided. 
Uphill or down, these quiet woody lanes 
scarcely give us a peep at the world, ex¬ 
cept when, leaning over a gate, we look 
into one of the small enclosures hemmed 
in by hedgerows, so closely set with 
Rowing timber, that the meadowy open¬ 
ing looks almost like a glade in a wood, 
or when some cottage, planted at a cor¬ 
ner of one of the little greens formed 
by the meeting of these cross-ways, 
almost startles us by the unexpected 
sight of the dwellings of men in such a 
solitude. But that we have more of hill 
and dale, and that our cross-roads are 
excellent in their kind, this side of our 
parish would resemble the description 
given of La Vendee, in Madame La- 
roche-jacquclin*s most interesting book 
1 am sure if wood can entitle a country 
to be called Le Bocage, none can have a 
better right to the name. Even this 
pretty snug farm-house on the hill side, 
with its front covered with the rich vine, 
which goes wreathing up to the very top 
of the clustered chimney, and its sloping 
orchard full of fruit—even this pretty 
quiet nest can hardly peep out of its 
leaves. Ah I they arc gathering in the 
orchard-harvest. Look at that young 
rogue in the old mossy apple-tree—that 
great tree, bending with the weight of its 
^Iden-renncts—see how he pelts his 
little sister beneath with apples as red 
and as round as her own cheeks, while 
she, with her outstretched frock, is trying 
to catch them, and laughing and offer¬ 
ing to pelt again as often as one bobs 
against her; and look at that still 
younger imp, who, as ^ave as a judge, is 
creeping on hands and knees under the 
tree, nicking np the apples as they fall so 
cleedily t,and rfepositing th^ni so honestly 

^ An almost equally iiyferesting ficcount of 
that very peculiar and interesting scenery may 
be found m ^ The Maid of La Vendee,* an 
English novel remarkable for its simplicity and 
truth of painting, written by Mrs. Le Noir, 
the dau^ter of Christopher Smart, and in¬ 
heritrix of much of his tdent. Her works de¬ 
serve to be better known. 

f ^ am not quite sure that this 

word is gem English; but it is a genuine Hamp¬ 
shire word, and is by the most correct of 


in the great basket on the grass, already 
fixed so firmly and opened so widely, 
and filled almost to overflowing by the 
brown rough fruitage of the golden ren¬ 
net's next neighbour the russeting; and 
sec that smallest urchin of all, seatd apart 
in infantine state on the turfy bank, with 
that toothsome piece of deformity a 
crumpling in each hand, now biting 
from one sweet hard juicy morsel, and 
now from another.—Is not that a pretty 
English picture ? And then, farther up 
the orchard, that bold hardy lad, the 
eldest-bom, who has sealed (Heaven 
knows how!) the tall straight upper branch 
of that great i)car-trcc, is sitting there 
as securely and as fearlessly, and in as 
much real safety and^apparent danger, as 
a sailor on the top-mast. Now lie shakes 
the tree with' a mighty swing that brings 
down a shower of stony bergamots, whicli 
the father gathers rapidly up, whilst the 
mother can hardly assist for her motherly 
fear,— a fear wliicli only spurs the spi¬ 
rited boy to bolder ventures. Is not 
that a pretty picture ? And they are such 
a handsome family too, the Brookers. 
1 do not know that there is any gipsy 
blood, but there is the true gipsy com¬ 
plexion, richly brown, with cheeks and 
lips so deeply red, black hair curling 
close to their heads in short crisp rings, 
white shining teeth—and such eyes! 
That sort of beauty entirely eclipses 
your mere roses and lilies. Even Lizzy, 
the prettiest of fair children, would look 
poor and watery by the side of Willy 
Brooker, the sober little personage who 
is picking np the apples with his small 
chubby hands, and filling the basket so 
orderly, next to his father the most use¬ 
ful man in the field. ^ Willy!' He 
hears without seeing; for we arc quite 
hidden by the high bank and a spread¬ 
ing hawthorn bush that overtops it, 
though between the lower branches 
and the grass we have found a conve¬ 
nient peep-hole. ' Willy!' The voice 
sounds to him like some fairy dream, 
and the black eyes are raised from the 
ground with sudden wonder, the long 
silky eye-lashes thrown back till they 
rest on the delicate brow, and a deeper 
blush is burning in those dark cheeks, 
and a smile is dimpling about those 

female writers, lljiss Austen. It ntcans (and 
it is no small merit that it has no exact s]mo- 
nyme) any thing done with a profound and 
plodding attention, an action wliich engrosses 
all the powers of mind and body. 
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scarlet lips. But the voice is silent now, 
and the little quiet boy, after a moment’s 
pause, is gone coolly to work again. 
He is indeed a most lovely child. I thiiil: 
some day or other he must marry Lizzy ; 
I shall propose the match to their re¬ 
spective mamas. At present the parties 
are rather too young for a wedding—the 
intended bridegroom being, as 1 should 
judge, six, or thereabout, and the fair 
bride barely five,—^but at Iciist we might 
have a betrothment after the royal 
fashion,—there could be no harm in 
that. Miss Lizzy, I have no doubt, 
would be as demure and coquettish as if 
ten winters more had gone over her hea<l, 
and poor Willy would open his inno¬ 
cent black eyes, and wonder what was 
going forward. They would be the very 
Oberon and Titania of the village, the 
fairy king and queen. 

Ah! here is the hedge along which 
the periwinkle wreathes and twines so 
profusely, with its evergreen leaves shin¬ 
ing like the myrtle, and its starry blue 
flowers. It is seldom found wild in this 
part of England; but, wlien we do meet 
with it, it is so abundant and so welcome, 
—the very robin redbreast of flowers, a 
winter friend. Unless in those unfre¬ 
quent frosts which destroy all vegetation, 
it blossoms from September to June, 
surviving the last lingering crane’s-bill, 
forerunning the earliest primrose, hardier 
even than the mountain daisy,—peeping 
out from beneath the snow, lo 0 |:ing at 
itself in the ice, smiling through the 
tempests of life, and yet welcoming and 
enjoying the sunbeams. Oh, to be like 
that flower! 

The little spring that has been bub¬ 
bling under the hedge all along the hill¬ 
side begins, now that wc have mounted 
the eminence and are imperceptibly de¬ 
scending, to deviate into a capricious 
variety of clear deep pools and channels, 
so narrow and s6 choked with weeds, 
that a child might overstep them. The 
hedge has al^ changed its character. It 
is^no longer the close compact vegetable 
wall of hawthorn, and maple, and wild 
roses, intertwined with briar and wood¬ 
bine, and crowned with large elms or 
thickly set saplings. No! the pretty 
meadow which rises high above us, 
backed and almost surrounded by a tall 
topplce, needs no defence on one side 
but its own steep bank, garnished with 
tufts of broom, with pollard oaks 
wreathed with ivy, and here and there 
with long patches of hazel overhanging 


the water. ' Ah there are still nuts oii 
that bough!’ and in an instant my dear* 
companion, active and eager and de¬ 
lighted as a hoy, has hooked down with 
his walking-stick one of the lissome hazel 
stalks, and cleared it of its tawny clus¬ 
ters, and in another moment he has 
mounted the bank, and is in the midst of 
the nuttery, now transferring the spoil 
from the lower branches into that vast 
variety of pockets which gentlemen 
carry about them, now bending the tall 
tops into the lane, holding them down 
by main force, so that I might reach 
them and enjoy the pleasure of collect¬ 
ing some of the plunder myself. A very 
great pleasure lie knew it would be. 
II dofled my shawl, tucked up my 
flounces, turned iny straw bonnet into a 
basket, and began gathering and scram¬ 
bling—for, manage it how you may, nut¬ 
ting is scrambling work,—tliose boughs, 
however tightly you may grasp them by 
the young fragrant twigs and tiie bright 
green leaves, will recoil and burst away; 
but there is a pleasure even in that; so 
on we go, bcramhling and gathering with 
all our might and all our glee. Oh 
what an enjoyment! All my life long I 
have had a passion for that sort of seek¬ 
ing which implies finding, (the secret, 1 
believe, of the love of field-sports, which 
is ill man’s mind a natural impulse)— 
therefore I love violeting,—therefore, 
when wc had a fine garden I used to love 
to gather strawberries, and cut aspara¬ 
gus, and, above all, to collect the filberts 
from the shrubberies: but this hedge¬ 
row nutting beats that sport all to no¬ 
thing. That was a make-believe thing, 
compared with this; there was no sur¬ 
prise, no suspense, no unexpectedness— 
it was as inferior to this wild nutting, 
as the tuming-out of a bag fox is to 
unearthing the fellow in the eyes of a 
stanch fox-hunter. 

Oh what an enjoyment this nut-ga¬ 
thering is! They are in such abun¬ 
dance, that it seems as if there were not 
a boy in the parish, nor a young man, 
nor a young woman,—for a basket of 
nuts is the uiflversal tribute of country 
gallantry; our pretty damsel Harriet 
has had at least half a dozen this season; 
but no one has found out these. And 
thdy are so full too, we lose half of them 
from over-ripeness; they drop from the 
socket at the slightest motion. If we 
lose, there is one who finds. May is as 
fond of nuts as a squirrel, and cracks 
the shell and extracts the kernel with 
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equal dexterity. Her white glossy head 
is upturned now to watch them as. they 
^11. See how her neck is thrown back 
like that of a swan^ and how beautifully 
her folded ears quiver with expectation, 
and how her quick eye follows the rusU 
ling noise, and her light feet da^ice and 
pat the ground, and leap up with eager¬ 
ness, seeming almost sustained in the 
mr, just as 1 have seen her when Brush 
is beating a hedgerow, and she knows 
from his questing that there is a hare 
afoot. See, she has caught that nut just 
before it touched the water; but the 
water would have been no defence,—she 
fishes them from the bottom, she delves 
after them amongst the matted ^ass— 
even iny bonnet—how beggin{^y she 
looks at that! ' Oh what a pleasure 

nutting is!—Is it not. May ? But the 

S ockets are almost full, and so is the 
asket-bonnet, and that bright watch 
the sun says it is lateand after all it 
is wrong to rob the poor boys—' pleasant 
hut wrong—is it not. May?'—May 
shakes her graceful head denyingly, as 
if she understood the question —‘ And 
we must go home now—^must we not ? 
But we will come nutting again some time 
or other—shall we not, my May ?’ M. 

THE VILLAGE OF BARTON ANB ITS IN¬ 
HABITANTS, NO. I. 

TALKS OF THE LIVING AKJ> TUB OBAJO. 

After a long sojourn in the paved 
labyrinth of London, how delightful is 
the transition to a rural scede! Though 
we endeavour, not altogether without 
success, to keep up our liealth and re¬ 
fresh our eyes with the sight of verdure 
in the noble expanse of llyde-park, and 
the majestic I woods of Kensington-gar- 
dens, the soul seems as if it had newly 
escaped from prison, when we can 
wander at pleasure through green lanes 
and over sweeping hills, and follow the 
windings of a straggling village,—an 
object frequently bcautifm, and always 
interesting in an English landscape. 
Without one sublime fesfture, unembel- 
lisbed by rock or river, mountain or 
cataract, the sequestered village of Bar¬ 
ton possesses many attractions to all who 
can be pleased with nature in her most 
simple dress. The 'squire's mansion 
rises in. ^ the majesty of brick and 
stone-wmgj^tspark and pleasure-grounds 
skirting ^^Broad ; the snug parsonage, a 
low, peeps from amidst 


embowering trees, and is the next edifice 
of importance. There is a neat white 
house erected for the dowager lady of 
the manor, who was compelled to abdi¬ 
cate the supreme authority on her son's 
marriage; and a little farther on is an 
pnpretending cottage belonmng to tlie 
wido^ and the daughters of a late cu¬ 
rate. The surgeon's abode and the board¬ 
ing-school are distinguished by green 
boards, studded with gold letters; and 
a fine fiashy modern-built house, with as 
many verandas, and balconies, and por¬ 
ticos, as could 1^ conveniently stuck on, 
is the residence of my lord's agent, a per- 
son of no small consequence in the place. 
The inn, the shop, the tight dwellings 
of industrious artisans, and tlie more 
humble huts of daily laborers, form a 
picturesque variety particularly pleasing 
to the eye. All the gardens are redolent 
with flowers, and, as the soil is most 
congenial to their culture, the air is im¬ 
pregnated with the scent of stocks, mi¬ 
gnonettes, or carnations. A stately avenue 
of oaks, leading to the 'squire's mansion, 
indicates the antiquity of the place. 
The house has undergone frequent alter¬ 
ations; by the last, its windows have 
been enlarged and its chimneys lowered; 
and the grounds have passed through the 
hands of a fashionable improver. A 
spacious lawn, clumped with trees, is 
cleared in front; the court, which was 
formerly paved, and surrounded with a 
low wall, decorated with box and holly- 
bushes in' tubs, clipped into tlie forms 
of pyramids and obelisks, is changed to 
a shrubbery blooming with the pink 
wreaths of the acacia, the imperial purple 
crown of the rhododendron, the golden 
balls of the bodkia, and the long grace¬ 
ful feathers of the Spanidi broom. The 
rector's bouse is unchanged; its front is 
covered with the shivered silver of the 
clematis and the white stars of the 
jasmine, mingled with rich buds and 
bursting 109684 The green, closely shaven, 
is as smooth as velvet, oimam^ted with 
formal knotsof pinks, balsams, larkspurs, 
and China-a6ters,^anked by a noble now 
of towering holly4iocks and lihea. The 
white house has its lawn (a ba^-oval of 
^ass-plat) and its sweep; but a thick 
hedge of laurustinus eonceala it from 
the view of the idle pamnger, and the 
iron gates are lined with wood. The 
cottage of the clergyman's widow lies 
more exposed, thougn not from choice; 
its garden is tasteful and unpretending, 
filled with a profusion of hanly flowers; 
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her carnation tree is the finest in the 
village; it is rose-lcaveil^ and clustere<l 
over with flowers of a rich buff, a deep 
garnet approaching to black, and a 
warm brown tint. Her geraniums are 
of the brightest scarlet, and the full 
globes of her liydrangias are not to be 
surpassed. She is famous for her auri¬ 
culas and her anemones, and her tulips 
are the boast of the place: but, however 
beautiful are these parterres, the visit¬ 
ant of Barton is soon attracted by the 
gaudy splendors of the agentV house, 
ostentatiously displayed to the public 
gaze. Here are arches of trellis open¬ 
ing to vistas, each terminating in a green¬ 
house, a statue, or a pavilion. The 
glittering ornaments of the apartments 
are revealed from the unclosed windows; 
a superb harp is drawn across one, and 
a camellia japonica stands proudly in a 
China vase from another, (iilded cages, 
tenanted by gorgeous birds from foreign 
climes, are suspended in the portico, and 
a green net-work secures gold and silver 
pheasants in their proper bounds. These 
wonders viewetl, a babbling brook invites 
us with its gentle music to follow its 
course; the wild flowers which spring 
on the hanks, delicately penciled by the 
hand of nature, are equal in beauty to 
the florist’s choicest wonder. How grace¬ 
fully does the bell of the white convol¬ 
vulus hang amidst the pale pink blos¬ 
soms of the dog-rose, and now rich a car- 
])et does the daisy (by shepherds called 
the day's eye) weave when intermingled 
with the violet and the primrose! The 
lane is bordered on one side by orchards, 
and on the other the falling ground gives 
an extensive view of spreading fields 
grouped with cattle, and yellow with 
waving corn. On the top of a hill, re¬ 
mote from the rural bustle of the ham¬ 
let, stands the church, as old as the days 
of the heptarchy, originally of pure 
Saxon architecture, now mingled with 
the more complicated and florid orna¬ 
ments which succeeded the Norman 
conquest, and enlarged in the reign of one 
of the early Henries. It is gradually fall¬ 
ing into decay; the tower is green with 
ivy, and the moping owl hides herself in 
its thick mantle during the day, and at 
twilight darts down to the yew-tree be¬ 
neath, and hoots from its dusky foliage. 
The melancholy evergreen has forced its 
way through every chasm left by. the 
fragile glass in the stone-framed win¬ 
dows; the walls arc mossy from the 
damp, and funguses spring in the inter¬ 


stices of the pavement. In the ailes a 
dim light alone penetrates the interior 
of the building, which, if it could be put 
into proper repair, would be exceedingly 
beautiful; but the crumbling rafters of 
the roof, and the tottering state of the 
tower, forbid the hope, and it will soon 
be totally dismantled; yet in its present 
state it is very interesting; and, when 
the bright beams of the sun throw pur¬ 
ple and green and crimson and azure 
stains from the painted oriel window on 
the ribbed pillars, bound round with 
garlands exquisitely cut in the solid 
stone, and fleams of light faintly illu¬ 
mine the tombs of those who have long 
since departed to another world, the 
gloom is dispersed, and die mind, 
soothed by the silence and the solitude, 
indulges in a gentle reverie of pensive 
sensations, nn^licd to sombre melan¬ 
choly. The walls of the dmreh are 
nearly covered with achievements, richly 
emblazoned with the heraldic bearings 
of the illustrious dead who sleep below: 
but these, though aurmounttid by coro¬ 
nets, are objects of minor interest when 
compared with the monuments graven 
by the sculptor’s hand. The descendants 
of one family occupy several of these 
tombs, and to the right of the altar ap¬ 
pears the form of a knight, the ancestor 
of the present lord of the manor, a par¬ 
tisan of Kdward the Fourth. Joscelin 
Fitz-allan is clothed in armour after the 
fashion of his time; his first wife, with 
a waist pinched into the smallest j)OS- 
sible drcuraferencc, and dressed in a 
cumbrous petticoat, lies beside him; the 
second is represented kneeling at his 
' feet in an attitude of grief. The hand of 
time has cruelly disfigured the features 
of these three personages, sufficiently 
grim at first; and we need the legend 
which has been transmitted to us to feel 
assured that Joscelin and his fair spouses 
were an exceedingly handsome trio. Tho 
next of the Fitz-allan family, whose 
memory is perpetuated by a monument 
in this church, stares upon us in a stone 
portrait from the wall. The skill of the 
artist has been chiefly directed to the 
frame of the picture, and to the curls of 
the wig: both arc massy and curiously 
carved. A medallion, exhibiting a male 
and female head in profile, is more mo¬ 
dern, but not better executed, and the 
taste of some beautifier has caused it to 
be white-washed. These are the mosV 
venerable of the memorials of the Fitz- 
allans. The later descendants of the 
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family^ instead an effigy^ are honored 
with pompons emimeratioiis of their 
virtues^ some engraven in gelden letters 
in a quaint English style, others in 
Latin. The hour-glass and the scythe, 
seulla and eroas-bones, are profusely in^ 
terapersed, and the winged heacfs of 
cherubs, richly gilt, appear at the u^r 
comers of black marble tablets. 

At eveij step jsome frail memorial, 

Crumbled to dust, of poor mortality, 

Engraves its moral on die thinking mind. 

Of the struggles, the sorrows, and the 
joys, which these silent walls have wit¬ 
nessed, a brief and disregarded chro¬ 
nicle alone remains. Successive gene¬ 
rations have pawed away; the beams of 
delight which lighted up the eyes of the 
apparently-happy are quenched, and 
the torrents of tears, streaming from 
those of the afflicted, are dried for ever: 
yet is the lesson preached in vain to tlie 
generality of mankind— 

- Nor grave philosophy, 

Koi of the sage the learned aphorisms, 

Can teach contentment. 

We pant and strive for felicity upon 
earth ; the disappointment of one cUr- 
ling hope will render us insensible to 
other blessings; we pursue the phantom 
eagerly andiimremittingly, and die when 
it seems within our reach. It should be 
ambition’s cure to sit and ponder amidst 
these tombs. 

On the pavement of the left aile there 
are some interesting monuments. One is 
oi a Kniglit-Temi^or who bore arms in 
Palestine; for his are crossed— 
a sign which distingt^hes those who 
fought in the cnisa^s* Time has ef- 
£sc^ the inscription which might have 
excited our wond^ or our admiration at 
his gallant deeds: his exploits are buried 
in the darkest oblivion of the grave, and 
the migh^ frames which assisted to 
wrest the Wy sep^chre from the pro¬ 
fanation of infidels, is now a heap of 
nameless dust Near this figure is a 
Btcme coffln curiously carved,^ cmitaining 
the bones of an iUttstrious Italian noble¬ 
man. . To this sarcophagus is attaohed a 
Icgmdi that seems worthy of a place 
amidst t>iMe tales of the dead and the 
UvtngrW&h visit at Barton has 
cnabndlitt to collect. Around these re¬ 
mains il^nowedulacljurations from the 
silent who seem to spedc to us 

fieum their tombs. Though tne protest-, 
ant relimou rejects the beli^ of the ef¬ 
ficacy ox masses for those who are gone 


to answ^ for themselves at the judge¬ 
ment-seat of Heaven, it is imitoSBible to 
resist the mute pleadings whi^m meet the 
eye from every point.—^ In charitie 
praye for the soule of him who sleepes 
benethe.’—^ For holy pity, pray for 
the repose of the spirit severed from its 
earthly tenement.'—^ Stranger, whoe'er 
thou art, pass not this grave without a 
prayer for the soul’s release of one who 
has preceded Ihee in the ^oomy path of 
death.’ And in return for the orisons 
which we are de^red to offer, we may 
profit by numerous exhortations to virtue, 
and by the wisdom and experience of 
many active bustlers in the world, ar¬ 
riving at last at this conclusion—that 
all the coveted treasures of the earth arc 
nought but idle vanity. 

Bom in a later age, and professing a 
different creed, the romance of iny mind 
leads me to take a strong interest in the 
mortal career of persons whom all the 
world besides have forgotten, or who are 
valued by their descendants only for 
adding lustre to their genealogy- This 
fancy of mine is encouraged by my host 
the rector, a fellow of a college at Ox¬ 
ford, consequently a bachelor. Having 
no family cares to tlivert his attention 
from his favorite study of black-letter 
books and old manuscripts, he is pre¬ 
paring a very learned dissertation on 
the tombs of Barton church, which 
will be shortly given to the press, and 
will no doubt be a valuable addition 
to the libraries of antiqtiaries. His 
researches have been of great service 
to me ; for, rejecting the minor details of 
history, as detracting from the dignity of 
his work, he has imparted to me some 
curious and interesting facts relative to 
the inhabitants of the graves, which he 
has permitted me to commit to paper in 
my own way. But, though my friend’s 
pursuits have led him into tombs and 
charnel-houses, be is by no means indif¬ 
ferent to the living objects' which sur¬ 
round him. On me contrary, he has 
made liimsdf perfectly acquainted witli 
the situation and the affairs of hia neigh¬ 
bours, and is ever ready to patify me 
by detaiHi^lho knowlege which he h^s 
collected, i must do Mr. Blagd^ the 
justice to-say, t^this inquiries are not 
dictated by mere curiosity; he is inter¬ 
est in the hapidnesB, and eager to 
promote the welfare of every body within 
his circle; and 1 am swayed by equally 
laudable motives, diough unfortunately 
I do not possess the same weight and 
authority to fit me for a mediator and a 
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benefactor. In traveling through a coun¬ 
try, we naturally inquire the names of 
the persons who inhabit the houses which 
we nappeii to pass on our route, though 
it should seem a matter of little con¬ 
sequence whether they belong to the 
Smiths or the Browns. This informa¬ 
tion, so satisfactory on a journey, will 
not content us when we remain in any 
place for a considerable time; then we 
require more extensive details, and are 
anxious to learn every particular relative 
to our neighbours, to know the causes 
which led to the rise of one family and 
the fall of another, the crosses in love 
which maiden ladies have met with, and 
the strange accidents which have brought 
married people together. I must con¬ 
fess that 1 am strongly possessed with 
this spirit; and Mr. Blagden was de¬ 
lighted to hnd that, instead of sighing 
for London sights, and London narties, 

] was quite content to listen to nis vil¬ 
lage tales. 

Kvery rule of etiquette gave prece¬ 
dence to the manor-house, lordAVarren- 
dalc's castle being completely out of the 
parish, and therefore merely entitled to 
an introduction in an episode. The hopes 
of the Fitz-allans centre in a young 
man, sole heir to the honors and the 
estates. ITis birth and fortune entitle 
him to match with the richest damsel in 
the county; hut, much to the disap¬ 
pointment of his relatives, he has fixed 
his afteetionsiipon the widow's daughter, 
a girl who Avill inherit nothing beyond a 
slender competence, and at present pos¬ 
sesses only beauty and virtue—qualities 
so common, 1 presume, as to be little 
valued at Barton. The young people 
are separated, though perhaps Mr. Fitz- 
allan's commands to his son would not 
have achieved this point, had not Mrs. 
Lyon, the mother of the young lady, 
forbidden all correspondence between 
them, when she found her alliance de¬ 
spised by tlie proud owners of the hall. 
Young Arthur Fitz-allan has been ear¬ 
nestly desired by his parents to travel, 
in the hope that time, absence, and 
change of scene, may cure him of his 
passion; but be is wedded to the woods 
and groves of Bartony and will not leave 
them. As he is naturally of a melan¬ 
choly disposition, the seeming obstacles 
to the success of his love have made so¬ 
ciety distasteful to him; he ref^s to 
participate in ^endly visits, and is only 
to be seen in the most solitary haunts, 
except on Sunday, when he regularly at¬ 


tends divine service, chiefly for tl\e pur¬ 
pose cf gazing upon Grace Lyon, who 
sits opposite to him, as fair and as fra¬ 
gile as ner mother's lilies. The pew be¬ 
longing to his family is shaded round 
with curtains; through these he has ar¬ 
ranged a loop-hole, and his eyes are con¬ 
stantly fixed on the conscious girl, who, 
at the same time, dares not raise hers 
from the ground. 

The parents of the two lovers survey 
this scene witli displeasure. Mrs. Lyon 
is a woman of high spirit and little sen¬ 
sibility : she is angry with the Fitz-al- 
lans for rejecting her daughter, and angry 
with her daughter for continuing to love 
after she has been warned of the neces¬ 
sity of conquering her attachment. Grace, ^ 
atient and pale, yields a paMive obe- 
icnce to her mother, but droops daily. 
Mrs. Lyon is more incensed at her folly 
than alarmed at her appearance; and 
perchance the gentle creature's lieart 
may break in the struggle, before the 
stern matron can be convince<l tliat 
blighted love sometimes will bring a 
tender spirit to the grave. 

This unfortunate affair has inflicted a 
deadly blow on the society in the vil¬ 
lage, by snapping the link which con¬ 
nected the first and second rates, Mrs. 
Lyon being entitled from her husband's 
situation to the notice of the great, and 
not too high from disposition or fortune 
to decline the acquaintance of the sm^. 
To old Mrs. Fitz-allan the brulee with 
the 'squire's family is particularly dis¬ 
tressing : her pride will not allow her to 
regard Grace as a match for her grand¬ 
son, or to associate with the other inha¬ 
bitants of the village; and Mrs. Lyon, 
with whom she would gladly be upon 
amicable terms, will not visit at any 
house where her daughter is not equally 
welcome. Thus a fertile source of enjoy¬ 
ment is cut off; she can no loi^r learn 
all the politics of the place from the 
curate’s widow, or Andean auditor heartily 
inclined to join her in bewailing the de¬ 
generacy of the times, the aggrandize¬ 
ment of low people, and the comfort and 
even the luxury in which classes without 
the pale of gentility can now indulge. 
She wishes for a revival of the sumptu^ 
laws, and pretends to be shocked at Um 
assurance of Mrs. Gibson, the agents 
wife, for daring to vie with her bei^rs; 
yet she is always anxious tohear a minute 
account of the bill of fare at her last 
feast, and the number of yards of lace 
her (laughters had ingeniously contrived 
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to quUl iipon'ilioindmmfe ^BheiS'iwii^ 
strtiiMid 9toi4tatOBito.Mf»»Bbig{Ws4i7 
difieott]«<>o tpon for^ 09 Ue 

eondemtio ho will not 

dulge horwHil anj^otiker. OBbom» 
the flOOgtonvlsoinianiofeeBB&aQd » gea^ 
tletBan^ and in his pirolessional visits eatiT 
not Jtji’^ohtntppoil into any tiling like 
gos^ His irife Boie has never oondo- 
accndod to notice, and now feats that an 
act of gtacionsttcsa on her part will not 
meet with due graitiuda. It ia, however, 
at the dowis^er's annual diiiner party 
that the aceeanon of Mrs^ Lyon produces 
the most unpleasant consequences; not 
more than dfty, active and well-bred, 
she was of infinite assistance in enter- 
tidniiig the company, Widi the widow's 
cap and btaeh silk gown, her appearance 
waa ktst as it should be, and the neat 
simplicity of her dress was particularly 
pleasing to the eye, tired of wandering 
over,the finery of others* She supplied 
topics of conversation, could afioru in¬ 
formation upon every subject of local in- 
teresti and difihsod general cheerfulness 
around her. Grace, too, was a sweet 
companiem to Miss Arrowb^, the heiress 
of (iatlaiids* Modestly attiied in white 
muslin, and wearing no ornament except 
a blue riband drawn through the ri^ 
clusters of lier chestnut curls, she won 
universad approbation by her gentle de¬ 
meanor. Unobtrusive, yet ever ready 
to <levote her talents to the amusement of 
others, she neither spoke too much nor 
too fittlc, would make the best use of an 
old spinnet, rather than disappoint her 
hostess's wish for musk, aim never 
shrank firom the disagreeable oflicc re¬ 
peating the conversation to adeaf old gen- 
^eman, who was uncommonly anxious 
to know what topics were in dkeussion. 
Arthur, too, always looked happy when 
he^wis seated between the young ladies; 
his good breeding led him to be equally 
attentive to both * and Mrs. Fitz-allan 
fiattered herself that the broad acres of 
thr hehesi in the eyes of her gtsandson, 
asf Vidi as in her own, oompensated for 
the dearth of peifionftl altraetioiio Poor 
laiWI she canfiot' hdp fieifing at the 
her parties inroncfts stole, fiat, 
snd ufiprSfitabto, tedious to others, and 
tdlibmq to herself. Thoo^ she 
vanesa fbur steps instead of ihrse<fima 
her great chair todo honor h> bergussts, 
it mn not file eS^ct of insoidng thmn 
with gaiety, TheyaHnnmdinafbnnal 
circle, as dumb and as Soleiuii as a con- 
gregation of Quakers. Where the fair 
Grace is not, there will not Arthur be. 


MissiArnopiliy, lawiea 4yf |icr 

young friends, ana is silent andnOllli^t ^ 
spirits. She comes out to be amu^, 
has been accustomed to find every body 
anxious td plea^ -her, Md madains 
to^acamhtfojeoieaptiail^ fori, jbter- 
self, oTito fiaiil 

elderly ladies ieel\n yWPafld Josot in 
Mrs. Lyoni and socm^find/thmEseh 
mute in the ^ireseiice‘Of ,thaia pmciae 
ixntess. The yeungesr Mw Fii^b-aUan 
has weak nerves, md cannot offiMtivcIy 
assist tile antiquated efibrto of her mo^ 
thcr-in-jaw ibr the entiveninent of'her 
visitors, and the wearied old lady folds 
their departure as arelief; hut no cheer¬ 
ing refiections on the retreat of the party 
can fully reward her for the labors of the 
day. Slie ib no longer congratulated by 
Mrs. Lyon on the excellence of the giblet 
soup, or gratified with minute particu¬ 
lars whicli did not meet her ear—com¬ 
mendation from Mr. Arrowby, for in¬ 
stance, on the cream tart, and Mr, lllag- 
den's satisfaction at the wderly behaviour 
of the servants; nor is she assured tliat 
Mrs. Gibson's lobster-sauee is not equal 
to hers, though tire receipt cauic from 
Warrendale castle; and, to add to her 
chagrin, her own maid, grown fat and 
lazy, comphdus of the trouble of paper¬ 
ing up the ornaments of the drawing¬ 
room,—a task which the neat-handed 
Grace executed with equal care and de¬ 
spatch. To restore things to their ancient 
footing is impossible. If Grace and Ar¬ 
thur meet again, it must be as engageil 
lovers; and uiat conjunction is forbidden 
by the pride of the Fitz-allans. iio the 
old lady fidgets and frets beeaitbc she 
cannot rule every body in her own way, 
and sits athomeln cheerless solitude. Mrs. 
Lyon, likewise, annoyed by the sacrifi^ 
which she baa made to her pride in the 
society of the dowager, reads a daifly 
lecture to her daughter: her advice is 
excelknt in its kind, but not very hajpipy 
in its efiecto, if we maygud^ iiroQi. the 
wan cheeks of poor Gnt^ ‘YoiinigFilff- 
aUan spenda hia day& in 
tryiiig to tare out lull 4tebifiv^.V« JPOr 
gnkravBtoni'of 

Ufion hto torawdeepensiraahei^s^T^ 
that his ftfiipKwfibstiiMioyikA^ 
la equal to ins ew]t>i|ieri|mcin 
he stykiL a geodwne 
uifiiMd to ^purrcLiwiifii 
hmr obedksiee to hea mofiicr^ 
palefim and'^ferir temMi^ hmi nKd 
tltoir;l)riefvijilen>^^ wlliclai«l0rma 
often succeed the first raptures (Kf tiio 
meeting, end amicably, with reiterated 
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adiettd/und mtitnal pMniacs iSf etmtal 
<bni^aticy.' ' 

' THE Z.ATE NOMTHEliK VOYAGE. 

TThilIe vte waiit for a minute and full 
eoniinunioation f^the most curious inci¬ 
dents of captain Farr]f*s voyage^ we feel 
otU^l^ bound to gratify the curiosity 
of ouy readers by an early account of 
that remarkable eUteipriae. Wc lament 
that it was not altogetW successful in its 
^afid object; but we have no reason to 
iUibute neglect or want of zeal to tlie 
gallant commander or any of his asso¬ 
ciates. They persevered while there was 
a prospect of success; and thov properly 
deviated when the illusions of hope could 
no Ioniser be entertained. 

Putting our information into the form 
of a miscellaneous narrative^ rather than 
that of a scientific summary^ ^ve begin 
with observing, that, two years before 
the last June, the bold navigators reached 
the great body of ice, and found them¬ 
selves separated from that part of the 
globe which is usually termed the ha¬ 
bitable world. The exploring party might 
then have been thus addressed in the 
animated language of Miss Porden: 

^ Sail, sail, adventurous barks! go fearless 
for^, 

Storm, on his glacier seat, the misty North, 
Give to mankind the inhospitable zone, 

And Britain*6 trident plant in seas unknown! 
Go ! sure, wherever science fills the mind. 

Or grief for man long sever'd from his kind, 
Tliat anxious nations watch the changing gales. 
And prayers and blessings swell your filing 

As it was not improbable that the voy- 
i^e might he continued to the third sum¬ 
mer, the two ships were completely 
stored for three years, and equipped in 
such a manner as to defy, to the utmost 
extent of human means, the inhospitable 
rigors of an Arctic dimate. In action 
to the former methods of neutralising 
the eflkcts of intense cold, the vessels 
were rendered oomfcfitahle by currents of 
warm air, tUrected to various parts by 
means of metalBotnbes,-^ contrivanee 
Which prot^ so suecrasful, that the 
lowest temperature experienoed within 
each i^ip, chmng the winter of 1891-3, 
wan not more than asdegiees below the 
ftoeainrpoint. >fn the-next winter, in¬ 
deed, n was 88 low as 05 demea;- but 
this state of oddness, riiough alarming 
to likMe who are unaccustomed to the 
■ vof.. iw 


hardships of a nai^l life, was ooiisidera- 
ably less severe than that whidi was pa¬ 
tiently endured in captain Parry's tar^ 
mer voyage, and not so inconvenient as 
that fell in the northem stations of the 
Hudson's Bay traders on the American 
continent 

When the first summer ha(VJi)een 
chiefly passed in a careful examination 
of Repulse Bay and the inlets to the 
eastward, which proved to be merely 
channels running deep into the land, 
the impracticability of continuing' the 
survey rendered it necessary to make 
choice of a winter station; and it is re¬ 
markable that the ships were ice-bound, 
and detained iq a motionless state, for 
almost three quarters of a year. During 
four months, the adventurers saw no hu¬ 
man beings except their own party; hut, 
in addition to their own exercises and 
amusements, their solitude was at length 
enlivened by the appearance of strangers. 
Moving forms were suddenly seen on the 
snow-covered plains near the bay of Win¬ 
ter Island. At first it was hoped that this 
might he captain Franklin's party; hut 
the hope quickly vanished, as tne ap¬ 
proaching company proved to be one of 
those wandering hordes which roam 
along the shore in search of food, and 
erect habitations wherever it can he ob¬ 
tained in sufficient quantity. The great 
dependence of these people upon the 
produce of the sea for their sustenance 
necessarily directs their attention to the 
coasts, and it maybe presumed from their 
habits that they rarely estahlidi them¬ 
selves above ten miles from the water's 
edge. Thus we infer, that all the inte¬ 
rior parts are totally uninhabited. The 
intercourse of the voyagers with their 
new neighbours afiord<^ them great 
amusement during the remainder of the 
winter. The Esquimaux who then ar¬ 
rived had never before seen any Euro¬ 
peans, and therefore their manners and 
customs werequite original. They had not 
the usual shyness of uncivilised beings. 
When they first came into contact with 
the strangers, they betrayed no fears or 
suspicions, but came holuly on board of 
the vessels, one of them even carrying an 

r i man upon his back to show^ him 
amazing sight- When the trifling 
presents, on which they set so high a 
value, were given to them, they l^ped, 
shotttkl, ancf uttered the oddest noises. 
Equal confidence was di^layed by our 
countrymen, who immediately returned 
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tb&.viut to tbehut8,of the Esquimaux^ 
and were joyfully and kindly received 
both hy the men and women. 

, The . habitations of this rude race arc 
deserving of notice, as the simplicity of 
thch^ construction excludes not the rules 
of art, A spot is selected, which is co¬ 
vered, with snow, to the depth of about 
two feet; a circle is traced, about twelve 
feat m diameter; and the snow thus 
enclosed is formed into blocks or masses 
of about three fathoms six inches in 
width, and of depth equafto the thickness 
of tile snow. The instrument used on this 
occasion is sipiplv a broad knife, having 
a long handle, 'rhe snow is of sufficient 
drinness to allow its being used with 
almost as much convenience as soft stone. 
Joeing cut from the circle first described, 
each block has a slight degree of curve. 
The blocks of snow thus prepared are 
next fitted on each other, like courses of 
masonry, each course being scraped or 
cut as it is laid, so as to give it a slight 
inclination inwards. Jly this contrivanci 
with the increase of the number of 
courses, the building gradually assumes 
the figure of a regular dome. Win n suf¬ 
ficiently advanccil, the remaining aper- 
txure is closed with a more sudden curve, 
by cutting the rest of the blocks in the 
form of wedges, instead of the square 
figure of the lower ones. The build¬ 
ing is thus continued till the roof at¬ 
tains tlie height of about eight feet, 
and it is at last closed up by a single 
block of conical form. A small quantity 
of loose snow is spread over the top and 
sides, so as to close the smallest crevices; 
a small low door is then cut o\it of the 
solid wall, and a plate of clear ice is 
fixed in a smaller souare aperture to ad¬ 
mit light. The bed-place is formed of 
sndw-blocks with neatness and regu¬ 
larity, and the whole is thinly strewn 
with tlie smaller branches of tlie pine 
tree, tp prevent the heat of the body 
from affi'cting the snow. At each ei>d of 
tbi? couch stands a pillar or block for 
the reception of a lamp, and of the gar¬ 
ments which the sleeper may not want 
during bis repose. 

Hence It apjpcars that the Esquimaux, 
with all iheir apparent clownishness, 
are^ot deficient in talent; and the 
figa#[s which they make show that they 
are not altogether unacquainted with the 
imitative arta* These representations of 
iKMtb sexes are made of skins. The man's 
dress consists of a coat, having the fia 
inside, surmounted by a hood. In front 


it fits the body cicely rouncl die, waist 
like a vest, but descends over the hips 
behind in a tail. The seams are down 
the sides under the arms, and it appears 
as if to get into this garb the wearer 
must push his head and body up into it. 
Hound the cuffs and all the lower parts 
ol* the garment, is a white fur dimming; 
iiiitteiis are not forgotten; boots com¬ 
plete the male equipment ; and so well 
is this figure formed that it balances it¬ 
self, and can nearly stand alone. The 
female is still more grotesque. Her up¬ 
per garment has the fur side out, and 
from the (‘apofe, wliich comes round the 
face and leaves only a little of it ex¬ 
posed, two long hairy appendages de¬ 
scend, covering two lovc-‘locks of lier own 
black hair like ijueucs^ only not so stiff 
The vest in front of this squab little per¬ 
sonage falls into a stomacher point; and 
the boots come up much higher than 
any fisherman's, and arc nearly as much 
in circumference as her body. These 
boots, we may add, are exceedingly con- 
vcnieiU. In fact, they serve as pockets, 
tool-boxes, and cupboards. One day a lady 
of the aibc, enamored of a wasri-hand 
basin, took the liberty of appropriating 
it secretly to herself; but unluckily for 
her the theft was discovered, she was 
turned over for search, and the basin was 
found concealed in one of her hoots I 

With a view of trying the skill of the 
Esquimaux in manufacture, a piece of 
it)»'num w/7tc was offered to one of them to 
make eye-shades, in some degree resem¬ 
bling spectacles in shape, but with mere 
crevices to look through. The artist 
soon returned the eye-shades neatly in¬ 
laid with ivory, much to the satisfaction 
of his employer. 

From childhood the natives are accus¬ 
tomed to use the bow and arrow, and are 
consequently dexterous archers. The 
bows are formed of two pieces of horn tied 
together in the centre, .and their spring; 
given by the lashing-on of the sinews of 
the rein-deer; the arrows are made of 
wood, of which also some of their spears 
are formed; but wood is so scarce, that, the 
majority of their spears .are formed out 
of the horn,of the narwhal. The sharp 
points of their instruments are generally 
made of a hard kind of stone or slate. 
Of the spears which were brou^it away, 
one is of wood, with three pijongs of 
bone, for striking fish below the ice, and 
ia skilfully contriyed; and another fa! 
the horn of a norwj^al reduced to^con^ 
venient thickness for handling. 
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Among the anim&ls of this part of 
Artic^rica, the variety cannot be expected 
to be so great as in more southern climes. 
Beside dogs and rein-deer, there are 
wolves, bears, foxes, white ermines, mar¬ 
mots, hares, &c. The birds are, the beau¬ 
tiful king-duck, the cider duck, gulls of 
every species, snow-buntings, ptarmi¬ 
gans, hawks, owls, ravens, a few song¬ 
sters, The insects arc bees, mosqui¬ 
tos, flics, spiders, and moths. 

Of plants and flowers, the species are 
very few; but some of them groiv in 
profusion. Beside the saxifrage, wc may 
mention the andromeda, of which the 
natives make their beds;—tlie wild 
tansy, the roots of which they cat;—the 
poppy, a. kind of cowslip, and a bright 
yellow moss. On M^inter Island, vege¬ 
tation was for a short season vt ry brisk, 
and gardening was practised by the voy¬ 
agers with success. 

On this dreary sjwt, the adventurers 
may be supposed to have passed the long 
interval of detention in a monotonous 
manner.—' Our recreations and amuse¬ 
ments (says one of the party) now be¬ 
came so regular, that the history of a 
single day inay suffice for the whole 
winter. At seven o’clock in the morn¬ 
ing we got up, at eight breakfasted, at 
nine mustered on deck; the n'st of the 
forenoon was generally spent in walking 
over the snow, or visiting our fox-traps, 
of which almost every officer contrived 
to have one. At one p. ni. wc dined; the 
afternoon was spent by some in sleep, 
others reading, or playing chess, back¬ 
gammon, or cards, till five o’clock, when 
wc took tea ; at six wc attended muster, 
reading or writing until eight, when wc 
supped; after that we continued in ge¬ 
neral conversation over a glass of grog 
and a segar until bed-time.* ^ 

From this irksome state of suspense 
they were released at the beginning of 
tUily, 1922, by finding a channel suf¬ 
ficiently free from ice to permit the re¬ 
newal of their voyage.—‘ We then fol¬ 
lowed the coast (says the nautic ivriter) 
to the northward, meeting much ice 
drifting to the southward, which impeded 
our passage very much, and once or 
twice gave us some severe squeezes. Wc 
found a large buy iiilat. 69. to the east¬ 
ward of Winter Island: in it were seve¬ 
ral islands, one of which was inhabited. 
T^his discovery agreed with a chart drawn 
by one of tjie native women. The west 
side of the bay we could not approach, oii 


account of the ice, before the end of Au¬ 
gust, when it broke away, and we pro¬ 
ceeded up a strait about fifty miles, until 
we came to heavy ice. Parties were sent 
away to the westward over the ico; but 
the farthest extent they could reach pre¬ 
sented only a sea covered with ice. vFe 
continued about this spot until the latter 
end of September, in hopes that it might 
break up; but the frost then setting in, 
very nearly froze the ships up, and it 
was with some difficulty that we got out 
of the strait, when it was resolved *to 
return to the inhabited island, called Ig- 
loolek, to winter. In the beginning 
of October, the ships were there seenred 
and fitted for the winter. 'I’hc natives 
seemed rejoiced to see us return, and 
visitctl us daily on their sledgts,.and 
^verc always ready to drive us to their 
huts, whenever we wished to go; we 
also had sledges built, and purchased 
a pack of dogs for each ship; on tlicse 
wo were oniihled to drive about at plea¬ 
sure while the day-liglit lasted, but, 
wli('n the sun disappeared, which was 
for forty-eight days, we were very much 
confined to the ships. In the spring 
some of the officers were slightly afflicted 
with the scurvy, and our < irecnland mate 
died of a dropsy in the chest. l\arties 
went aw'ay, in various directions, to ex¬ 
plore the coast, and one party, under 
the flirection of one of the natives, 
went to the mouth of a river, and caught 
a great nninber of salmon. It w^as the 
7th of Augiist before the ice broke up 
around us, and on the following day we 
got to sea. The captain’s intentions of 
returning to Fngland were then made 
known, and we sailed to the southward.* 
Hence it appears, that no attempts 
were made in the last summer for the 
discovery of the desired passage. The 
captain and liis associates had reached, 
as they firmly believed, the continental 
boundary to the northward; but they 
concluded that there w^as no probability, 
even in the mihlcst season, of proceed¬ 
ing to any great distance in a western 
direction;—so immense was the extent 
of ice, at a time which might be supposed 
to be the middle of .summer. We do 
not pretend to be so well acquainted with 
navigation, or with maritime affairs, as 
to oppose, with full confidence, the ma¬ 
tured opinions of seamen on this sub¬ 
ject. We merely hint that a passage may 
l>erhaps be effected at some iiiture period, 
in consequence of an alteration of the 
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It was the opinion of* the Spanish phi¬ 
losopher Fe^ijoo^ that no tribes or inuvi- 
duals were ever so barbarous or depraved 
M to be guilty of the enormity of cani- 
wism: but, without referring to the 
ddclarations of the ancients on that ap- 
l^ng subject, the existence of the prao. 
ticc in our time has been fully proved. 
In New Zealand it did not escape the no¬ 
tice of captain Cook, who announced it 
(and few presumed to doubt his>eracity) 
as one of the prevailing habits of a nation 
^t in all respects the most uncivilised. 
We are sorry to find, tliat our connexions 
with that country have not enforced the 
suraression of tins abominable custom* 

A more faithful account has not been 
given of the manners and customs of the 
New Zealanders than that which now 
demands our attention. The author 
had the b^t means of information that 
a long residence among them could af¬ 
ford, and, that the result of his inquiries 
pd re^rches might not be lost, he noted 
in his journal every particular which he 
deemed important. In his voyage from 
New South W^es, he was accompanied 
ly several chieftains, whose return to 
their own country was hailed by their 
native friends in the following singular 
manner:—'Before the ship was brought 
to (says captain Cruise) she was sur- 
roun^ with canoes, full of the relations 
and friends of the chiefs we had on board. 
To salute them, as well as to exhibit the 
nch^ they had acquired by their visit 
to Pwt Jackson, our New-Zealanders 
began firing thew muskets without in- 
t^musBiqn, and, indeed, so prodigal were 
they of tbdr powder, that one might 
OTerame Uttle of it would remain after 
toeir for the destructive purpose 

for which they had gone so far to pro- 
it,* When their fathers, l^othevs, 
&C* w»e netted into the ship, the 
scene' description; the muskets 

w^ all hud aside, and every appearance 

joy vanished. It is customary with 
these extraordinary people to go through 
the same ceremony upon meeting as 
p^ii toking leave of their friends. They 
join their noses together, and remain in 
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thU'positUm format least half ii& hour; 
during which time they sob and.howl^iii 
the most 'ddlefrtl mann^. - If tberp .he 
many friends gathered around,the pert^ 
son who has retunied, the nearest rela- 
tion takes possession of bis nose^ while 
the others hang upon his arms^ shcnilders, 
and legs, and keep perfect time witih the 
diief mourner (if he may be so called^ in 
the various expressions of his lamenta¬ 
tion. This ended, they resume their 
wonted cheerfulness, and enter into a de*- 
tail of all that has happened during their 
separatioUi* 

A meeting of one of the? returning 
chiefs with his wife, who presented him 
with a boy that had been born during 
his absence, was also celebrated with 
sobs and lamentationsy which were pro¬ 
longed for many hours: but a danoc 
which was given by another chief, in 
honor of the strangers, did not bear so 
mournful a complexion.—' Preparatory 
to the dance, the upper mat or garment 
is laid aside by both men and women; 
after which, the performers, having 
ranged themselves in a line one or some¬ 
times two deep, begin beating their 
breasts, and frequently joining in chorus 
with an individual who repeats a song. 
The action of the arms, the gestures of 
the body, and the contortions of the 
countenance, are very violent, and often 
frightful; in dancing, the parties stamp 
vehemently with* the feet, but seldom 
move to any considerable distance from 
the place where they <Hriginally ranged 
themselves. It is singular how simul¬ 
taneous even the slightest motions of the 
fingers are with all the individuals in 
the group, be their number what it may; 
no irregularity is perceptitdc in tho time 
and manner of their movements.i—At 
a later period of our residence in ibis 
country, when the natives had frequent 
opportunities of seeing our people dance, 
they observed, ^th a degree of ridicule, 
that no two white men ever moved their 
arms or legs m the same monneh* • 

The war-danoe, it may be supposCil, 
is still more animated and violent than 
the ordinary danee^ It fully' ^^ees 
with the ferrous ehmeter of the peo¬ 
ple, and (says our' author)^is perhaps 
as frightful an exhibit!^ as* can be wit¬ 
nessed the' peribmners,! who are- per¬ 
fectly naked, assembleJn an irregidar 
group, and jump peiipendiieularly from 
the mund as high and as fre^ently as 
possible, uttering ^ lubet piei^g'.'and 
savage yell; as the dance continues, their 
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counteimnefis become violently ilietorted^ 
^hdy >ap^ar under • the .in^onee of an 
ungovetrnable frenisy> whieh^ they sup* 
pose inspoares .them, ,with courage to at¬ 
tempt the most during actions; and they 
defimb© the yrur-dance as being always 
the inintediate and indispensable prelude 
to a battle/ , 

fn komc savage communities^ tlie wo¬ 
men are' nearly as fierce and cruel as the 
men; but tlrat does not appear to be the 
case in New-Zcaland; for, if the females 
of that country were furious and violent, 
they would not so patiently submit to the 
tyranny of their husbands. 'Fhey are said 
to be ^ as fair as those of the southern 
parts of Europe, well-made, and, in ge¬ 
neral, handsome. IJeforc matrimony, 
conculnnage is scarcely considered a 
crime, nor is it an impediment to the 
highest connexion; after it, they, arc 
faithful and affectionate wives, and very 
fond of their children. They bear witn 
tho greatest patience the violent conduct 
of their husbands, who, considering wo¬ 
men as beings infinitely inferior to uiem- 
selvcs, often treat them with great bru¬ 
tality.' 

Rdigion, when it is properly felt and 
exercised, softens the .harsh features of 
character ; but it has not hitherto had 
this effect upon the men of New-Zea- 
land. 

^ It would be difficult to defino what 
their religion is. They have innumer¬ 
able superstitions, but no idolatry. They 
believe tliat the chieis when tliey die 
go to a very happy place, but that the 
^okecs [persons of the lowest class'] have 
jio farther existence beyond this world. 
They address prayers to the sun, to the 
moon, to the stars, and even to the 
winds, when tlieir canoes are becalmed 
or in a storm; but their prayers emanate 
from casual circumstances, not from any 
xegdlar form or time of adoration. They 
believe in a. Supreme Being, desi^ated 
the Atua, or something incompr^ensi- 
ble; the,author of g(m and evil; the 
divinity who protects them in danger, 
or destroys.them by dis^e. A man 
who haa arrived at, a certain st^e of an 
incurhblo illness is under the influence 
lai the Atua, who has. taken possession 
of lum,/and who^ in thashape of a lizard, 
is devouring his intestines; after which 
iio hmnan assistance or comfort can be 
1 given to the sufferer^ and he is qarripd 
out of the'village^ and ieft to die. He 
wha has had hU hair cut is in the im- 


mediatie chargeAtua ;.he is re¬ 
moved from the contact and society of bis 
family and hiO tribe; he dares not touch 
his food himself; it is put into hiamouth 
by another person; nor can he for some 
days resume bUaccustoiped occupations, 
or associate with his fellow-mcn. An 
elderly female, or kind of priestess, of 
the tribe of any warrior who is going 
to fight, abstains from food for two days, 
and on the third, when puriflcd and in¬ 
fluenced by the Atua, after various ce¬ 
remonies, pronounces an incantation for 
the success and safety of him. whom ishe 
is about to send forth to battle. But the 
attributes of the Atua are so vague, knd 
his power and protection so undefined, 
and there is moreover such a want of 
unanimity among the people themsedves 
in many things relating to him, that it 
is quite impossible to discover any thing 
like system in their theology.. 

^ The belief in tho re-appearance of 
the dead is universal among them. They 
fancy they hear their deceased relatives 
speaking to tbera, when the wind is 
high; whenever they pass the place 
where a man has been murdered, it is 
customary for each person to throw a 
stone upon it; and the same practice is ob¬ 
served by all those who visit a cavern at 
the North Cape, through which tlie ^i- 
rits of departed men are supposed to pass 
on their way to a future world.' 

In some respects, they have loose no¬ 
tions of morality; but, like tlie Arabs, 
when you go among them without any 
apparent fear of injury, they are pleased 
with your confidence, and testify botli a 
sense of 'honor and the kindness of social 
feelings.—^ It is worthy of observation, 
that though many of the Ncw-Zealand- 
ers, when they come on board of our ships, 
make no scniple of thieving, if they see 
the probability of avoiding detection, 
still when the European goes among 
them, and commits himself and his pro¬ 
perty to their protection, he may place 
implicit confidence in their honesty and 
honor. In die morning, no less a per- 
sonase than one of the wives of a chief¬ 
tain had been detected in the aj[^t of steal¬ 
ing one of the iron scrapers with which 
the de^ are cleaned; Imt now, though 
our guns and powder-flasks, which tp 
them were die greatest temptadon in the 
world, lay at die mercy of the natives, 
not a single article was lost, nor did any 
one of tnem attempt to enter our lent 
without permission.' 
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<^They are iogei^s ia vax^ious arts; 
they are good weavers^. and construct 
boM with aokti&4egree of skill; but we 
capnot highly praise their architectural 
^Kteiity« Some of their store-houses^ 
indeed,,. are> not ill-built, and their or¬ 
namental carving is curious; but their 
dwtelling-houses are neither substantial 
nor commodious. ^ The houses of the 
chiefs are built upon the ground [not^ like 
thAiatorelumses, wptm. ataffes, orjM)sisJlmred 
over ^; the door and the space in front 
are neatly paved; but they are vei 7 
and ive seldom met with one in which a 
man could stsmd upright, small 

sliding clom* of entrance, which is the 
only aperture for light or air, is not more 
than adequate to the size of the owner: 
they have their verandah and carving, 
which, lading painted red, have a showy 
appearance, and the quantity of carving 
often indicates the tank of the indivi¬ 
dual to whom the house belongs. 'J'hc 
huts of the inferior people are wretched, 
very little bettor than sheds; but t|je 
practice of sleeping in the open air is so 
scrupulously adhered to, that it must he 
very bad weather that can force them to 
seek the shelter of their houses. They 
take their rest in a sitting iK)sture, with 
their legs gathered under thein; and, 
from the coarse texture of the outer mat 
in which they envelope themselves, they 
have tile appearance, during the night, 
of a number of bee-hives scattered in 
groups about a village.' 

With regard to dress, it appears that 
the men do not deem it absolutely neces¬ 
sary either for warmth or for decency: 
yet they usually wear some covering. It 
^ consists of a mat made of flax, which is 
very iflne and silky, and woven with much 
ingenuity by the women; it is thrown 
over the shoulders, and another mat, of 
the samo substance and texture, is fast¬ 
ened round the waist by a belt or girdle. 
In winter, at night, or in wet weather, 
they use a very coarse description of 
mat; it is very warm, and impervious to 
rain, and is so large as to envelope the 
whole bo<ly. Their heads are always 
exj»8cd, even in the bitterest season, 
wmidi accounts for many of them being 
afflicted with sore eyes; but the disease 
seldom affects their sight, which is sin¬ 
gularly acute. The wife of the chief 
^raarree was an exception to tins ge¬ 
neral blessing. ' She applied for some 
eye-watpr, and when it was given to her, 
she remarked that' if she dtd not see as 
well as the rest of her countrywomen. 


at least, she had the happifiess of 
like king Geoige;' alluding to our late 
monarch, the only sovereign prince 
known, even by name, to thi# ^ople^ 
Tile dress of the women is precisely the 
same as that of the men; among the lat¬ 
ter, nudity at any time, or ou any occa¬ 
sion, is not considered indecorous; but 
a dereliction of feminine modesty by the 
former is seldom known. The females 
arc slightly tattooed upon the upper lip, 
in the centre -^f the chin, and above the 
eyebrows, home of them have a few 
lines upon their legs; a woman was sden 
who had some on her breast; and w6 
saw a female prisoner, who was nearly as 
much tattooed as a man.* 


VIILOAH SUPERSTITIONS. 

‘ As if the natural cahimities of life were not 
sufficient fur it, we turn the most indifferent 
circumstances into misfortunes, and Gruffer as 
mucli from trifling accidents as froin real cviLs. 
I have known the shooting of a star spoil a 
night's rest; and I have seen a man in love 
grow pale and lose his appetite upon the pluck¬ 
ing of a merry-thought. A tcrcech-owl at 
uiidniglit hatli alarmed a family more than a 
band of robbers; and die voice of a cricket hath 
struck more terror than the roaring of a lion. 
There is nothing so inconsiderable, which may 
not ap|K*nr dreadful to an imagination that is 
tilled with omens and prognostics. A rusty 
nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up into prodigies,’ 

AnntsoK. 

In the last Quarterly Review, where 
the work of Mrs. Holdemess relative to 
the Crimea is noticed, it is remarked, 
that * most of the superstitions of the 
Turkish rabble, and many that were 
never heard of by that people, send their 
terrors and consolations to the conviction 
of a Tartar, and are hourly the motives 
of his most deliberate actions. Herodo¬ 
tus mentions, that the savage race of 
Tauri, who inhabited in his Urac tlie 
mountains of this peninsula, were ao 
custoined to fix human heads on poles, 
as imaginary guardians of their houses. 
It would s-em that the Tartars, who have 
succeeded to their possessions, still coun¬ 
tenance the practice of their predecessors, 
softeningitj however, by substituting the 
skull of a horse, which they doubtless 
consider next in value, t^hould a diild 
unfortunately receive a glance from a 
stranger, the poor infant must be spit 
upon tvithout mercy, to avert the bad 
the evil eye* ' ' 

Thin reminds us of Virgirs sht^pherd, 
who says, . 
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^ evil eye Itath surdy' vi|eh*4 niy lapibs/ 

^ If Ik horse,', the reviewer continues^ 
^ be taken ill> ^ey throw e^gain his face, 
or tie ^ bag of millet round his neck. 
Ladies walk- about with 'written conjura¬ 
tions in their hair, while gentlemen wear 
them stitched between their shoulders. 
No Tartar would think of leaving home 
on a Ihiesdaif; ^ for/ said one of them to 
Mrs. Holdcrncss, ^ I once began a jour¬ 
ney on tliat (lay^ and lost two horses by 
it, so that 1 would not run the risk again 
for a thousand roubles/ ' 

Here the reviewer remarks in a note— 
' We smile at this, without recollecting 
the many persons of our own age and 
country, who are equally superstitious as 
to the ilUhtck of commencing any under¬ 
taking on a Friday. When the Ale^ste 
was lost, every one at Portsmouth ex¬ 
claimed, ^ I thought so—she sailed on a 
Friday/ 

Friday, as most old ladies believe, is a 
very unlucky day. IVIaster Jackey, says 
Addison, must not commence his school¬ 
ing on this unpropitious fraction of the 
week. A modern French author states, 
that he is acquainted with an esprit fort, 
who treats all religious ceremonies lightly, 
but who would not, for the world, ven¬ 
ture into a stage-coach, or on the water, 
or sign a contract, on a Friday. If this 
be tnic, it would seem that the strong 
minds in France arc about as vigorous as 
the Wfakest ones in England. But a 
rejudice still exists among the vulgar 
ere, to a certain extent, and was for¬ 
merly prevalent in a much greater de¬ 
gree, against poor Friday*. The an¬ 
cients however^ far from despising Fri¬ 
day, consecrated it to the goddess of 
pleasure; and, on looking to our catalogue 
of accidents and offences, we do not find 
that more mischief occurs to mankind on 
the day in question tbhn on any of the 
other six of its hretliren’: but, as it is the 
chief concern of wise nicn to retrench the 
evils of life by the reasonings of philo¬ 
sophy, it is tile ^mplnyment of fools to 
multiply them by the sentiments of sii- 
peqstitioii^ 

StiU certain days and per iods always have 
been,' and some, accoraing' to the phan¬ 
tasies of the human'mihd, continue to be 
marked, as..the • ancients dkl their pros- 

Sotne are of opitfion that thiit idea arose 
frobi^.the memorable- sacrifiec of the great 
founder of Christianity on that day; but the 
ChfistUaia were on chat account morelikefy to 
regard it as a fortunate day.—E dit. 


perous and unprospehms days,' with 
black or white. ^ . 

Even the learned Scaliger did Hot 
scruple to make this opinion public in 
his writings r ‘ If youewt the hair of youi^ 
head or chin between the new moon and 
old, the excrcsoences will" more slowly be 
reproduced. 'Fhe same observation holds 
with n*gard to cutting the nmh. Vairo 
remarks these circumstances, and 1 know 
them to be true by my own experience.' 
—I'he reference is to Varro’s Treatise 
on Rural Affairs.—Agrasius, a speaker 
in the dialogue, says that he never cuts 
bis hair in the wane of the moon—or (in 
the words of Milton) when the moon is 

‘ Hid in her vacant interlunar cave.’ 

There seems to be little doubt that the 
moon had great influence over the 1sead» 
of these gentlemen. 

What ^ hips, thighs, knees, and haras,' 
have to do with days or the weather, it 
is difficult to say. 1 leave that abstruse 
matter to be explained by Francis Moore, 
physician. 

Jlcsiod, in his work entitled The 
Works and Days, is a sort of Sidrophel— 

^ A cunning man, bight Sidropliel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counseb, 

And sage opinions of the moon sells.’ 

He says, among other notable things, 
that some folk would advise you to ven¬ 
ture out to sea in the spring, when the 
crow's footsteps first appear; but,he adds, 
I myself do not sipprovo the advice. 
Even our (lallic neighbours might heat 
such sailors as he would make. Such 
hardy daring, as going to sea when the 
crow’s foot first apix^ars, he Ascribes to 
excessive avarice; for, says he, ^ money 
is the soul of miserable man; but (as he 
very justly observes) it is a sad thing to 
be drowned T 

From the dangers of the sea, he comes 
to marriage. At a fit time, he recom¬ 
mends this ceremony, and he pronounces 
the fit time to be about thirty years of 
age for the husband, and (it will be very 
a^eeable to many of the readers of the 
Lady's Magazine to learn) fifteen for the 
wife. Marry a virgin is liis injunctiot), 
which, indeed, is generally obeyed, but 
perhaps not always for this goocf reason, 
that you may teach her morality and 
chastity. Y ou should endeavour to know 
how she has been educated, and avoid a 
light woman for a wife, as the worst of 
human ills. A commentator tells us that 
^ the reason assigned by the Spartan law¬ 
giver for advising men not to nUurry be- 
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Sort they AlbtaiQa4.«iick .‘811 tge». vm be- 
eoose the cbydien shoilhi be strong and 
▼igorooe. Hesiod's advice, both ibr the 
o^the^man ond tlie wonum, seems to 
bem 8 onabl 7 .gKou]]dedt A man at thirty 
is eertsinly.tn. strong in his understand¬ 
ing as ever he can be ; far at least as 
vrsil nerve him to conduct his family af- 
A maiden of fifteen comes firesh 
from the care of her parents, without any 
lineture of the temper of another man; 
ajpmdent husband therefoav: may form 
1^ iinind according to his own: tor this 
reason he Would have her a virgin, know¬ 
ing l^ewise that the impression which 
a woman receives from a first love is not 
easily erased.* 

Jn another part of the same work we 
find such precepts as entitle it to the ho¬ 
nourable distinction of a sort of fortune- 
telling altnanac ir verse. The thirtieth 
day of the month is recommended as an 
excellent time— to pay. This may be of 
use, as many persons seem quite at a loss 
about the fit time! Then we are told 
when it is lucky for boys and girls to be 
bom, and when to be married—the/food 
day for scandal, and when girls love to 
be betrayed. After naming a certain 
number of fatal days, the poet observes 
that uncertainty han^fs over the rest : yet, 
he continues, there are some people who 
distinguish other days; but, says he, 

' summing up the whole most admirably, 
if he had included himself—-^ few know 
any tiling at all abqut the matter.' 1 
say that he ought to have included him¬ 
self auiong the unknowing; for this ct^n- 
niryf fmm could not, with all his fenre- 
sight, fotefeee the work that was about to 
take place on that day, when, according 
to Sobn-(in Plutarch's Banquet), the 
brothers of a maid, violated by one Trd- 
lus, who lived with Hesiod at Locris, 
believing our conjuror to be an accom- 
murdered him, and threw his body 
unto the sea« Such is the blindness of 
these seers with respect to tbdr own 
fates! So it was with Whack'em and 
poor Sidrc^hel: 

*' <}u€th Httdibfss—the stars determine 
You are myijarbonere, base vermin: 

Ceold tbi^vnot tell you sp, as wdl 
, As what 1 came to know foretell? 

^ this what cheats you are we find, 

Tqst in your own concerns arc blind/ 

S^^lias happened at Bow-street a thou- 
sauftimes.^ 

r The assembling of ihirteewp^ipla too, 
at table, is a ^eadfbl event. Orlmnally, 
when thin occurred, it denoted that one 


offhenuifiberWfMtdd tal hbnged, bdbre 
the expiration of ^tWeiVb ihonmi; VwtVas 
the hsihging of one out of t ’party ceu- 
veys, until the event takes plsto; a^t 
of reflection on the whole company; it 
seems to have been dneie court^uidy 
agreed, that simple death only b iii$- 
cated by the meetifig of thirtton. * Fbr 
my part, 1 so fbr faliln with thisnoti<m, 
that I really believe there is more Ul^- 
lihood that one of the company may die 
within twelve months, if Uiere ate thir¬ 
teen persons ut the table, than if there 
are only six;—and by the same rule, 
risk is increased, if there are fourteen, 
fifteen, or sixteen assembled* Extend 
the number to thirty-two, and (accord¬ 
ing to the calculations of the mortality of 
the human species) the average of deaths 
warrants the conclusion, that one of the 
party is destined to depart from this 
world before the anniversary of the meet¬ 
ing. A more reasonable objection lies 
ap^iist assembling thirteen at a table, if 
the maxim of the ancients be correct 
(and 1 have no doubt of it); namely, that 
a company, for the purposes of true en¬ 
joyment, should never exceed the num¬ 
ber of the Muses, nor fall below tlmt of 
the Graces—I make one exception from 
the nevery in the latter case—I mean a 
tete^fi^tete; but then the two Graces must 
be of difierent sexes. 

It is not long since that I sojourned a 
few days with two maiden aunts in the 
country, when 1 had a good taste of this 
^ amiable weakness.’ On my first appear- 
ance, my welcome was postponed, by the 
exclamation of one to the other—^ Well, 
now you see the stranger that was in the 
candle last night!'—They are always 
hearing death-watches: and so greet is 
their consternation in very trivM mat^ 
tos, that 1 have known one of them to 
sit up the whole night, because the even¬ 
ing before, whilst aitdng at the fire, a 
coal had fallen out towards 'whieh 
was a sure sign thai sOroethingdi^adfu^ 
and then unknown; wosto hupp^ very 
shortly* I shall never forget ^ ^ 
posed mlsfinrtune of Martha, fhh eldbr 
auntywho lost a halfpenny wkh a hbk! 
in it, whieh she’ had had twenty^fivi^ 
years. Had she lost all hopes of happb*( 
ness in ihiB world, she could not nave 
been more afflicted. i " . 

Takingour uSuld walk, one evening, 
we obliged 'to pass throngh a fana^ 

yard. Our ears were toimedktely 'ao-- 
saikd by the fowls^ setting up most 
hideous noise. The ooufitenMioNKtif 
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alfi™ KJft, 

ioQy.ar^«stiitg^.tQ?k^w 
jSie^/cam^^ I was l^d XMH lbft,c£(oMjf§' 

that'tl«^I|6uKc 
JUb$t^ngbome 
.«ig«d.IwtoWwould- caisry 
.t^cWiiJtJieyiiiiMn^liately €Xfttiiined?tbe 
.bj^md^SYe^; /nioma^tbocpaebiwan^ 
was ilc^pat^eid |o> summon tbu black- 
E^iUbfe &<?).;fr^ the neighbouring |Vil- 
l?£6^,and<in; a abort time we -were so se- 
(medi tbot> bad it been in ancient days, 
we iipight bAve been thought to be pre¬ 
paring fo^ an euetny about to besiege us. 
^jtor.waiting,till the morning for the 
ep^ctedfoe, we. began to prepare for re¬ 
tiring. to our beds, when suddenly a vio- 
tebit, noise was heard at the door. Our 
piatols were ' iiisiatitly cocked, and we 
firmed ourselves with pokers, &c. in case 
ilre-anns should fail; but the alarm soon 
subrid^d; for in marched 8narl, tlic great 
house-dog, with as much gravity as a 
judge, who, finding his kennel not quite 
so comfortable as the warm fire-side, 
came to suppUcate Molly, the cook, to 
let him occupy, for*tlie remainder of the 
night, his old warm corner* 

Having Uie misfortune fo fuH up stairJtj 
while 1 was there, I heard my aunts cx- 
claim-^^ Ah J no wife Jor you, my dear, 
this year to come !'* 

My junior aunt consoles herself, al¬ 
though on the verge of fourscore, with 
tlie idea that she may yet make a con¬ 
quest of sonm amorous swain aa young 
as herself, because she has on one of her 
lipger-nails a small white speck, which 
indicutos^a wedding ring: Indeed, so 
much does this tidiculous nondense, or 
r^th^r klle superstition, run through the 
fomily, tlmt even the servants are as 
sqrejy infected with it as their mistresses. 
Hardly-had'we taken- our seats at din¬ 
ner poe day, when wo were alarmed by 
ai^’Oat Qpl^ in the kitchen, and, on in- 

g karped • tliat the poker had fallen 
heiiF^,vWhi<di was a sure rign that 
had a rf^midable riVali This so. 
d;;thp.pow‘ftiri> that she wafe put 
tg(lH^Viu,jvWient4tSK..'£veiimy-fa 

vwssrjlohgj foretold; before it hap- 
tliedo^i riaipbtervedto 
md idw chhditioni!' An ex^ 
cellcnt gardener wasJiPirtM* away be- 
ca^^ he^ hM ^!hii^09e^<iahd to 

pfrj?on*.4hat squints,ymmyou are 
unlucky, ^he s&oon "wasf 
fo bo;S(^vfo]^tb^4iq^tiihie.tlii^ 
glass<pjand,d£tho cat^Ucczedy everybdtiy 
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in thebogse ums taiikvea Pbld*- ''Layfng 
.your , kidfo and fork acrosa eSch cihcr 
. id'terydiir meal, was coniridcred a fatal 
omen; and to Inrcak a looking-^ass 
was^laoked'Upou>a9 a great rnisfortmiei— 
and cci^tainly,! if it is a valuable one, it 
is rather unlucky. . ’» > 

There is no end to the list of ill-fated 
prognostics; but’ 1 must not forget to 
mention the. ill-^hick that atteiada the 
burning of three candles in a room. 
However, it is not solely on this account 
that /usually content myself with two. 
To what arc we to trace this bpinion > 
There were in the infernal regioha three 
dndges, and throe Pates; also three Fu¬ 
ries, and Cerberus, a d(% with three 
heads. Hence perhaps it follows, that 
when we light three candles, wc are hi 
imminent danger of being condemned by 
the Judges, tormented by the Furies, 
worried by Cerberus, and ultimately put 
to death by the Fates. 

SpWinff the salt —O dear, how dread¬ 
ful ! ' The lady of the house,' says the 
>Spcctator, ^ desired me to reach her a 
little salt upon the point of my knife, in 
doing which I let it drop by the way; at 
wjiicli she immediately started, and said 
it fell towards her. Upon this 1 looked 
very blank; and, observing the concern 
of the whole table, began to consider my¬ 
self, with some confusion, as a person 
that had brought a disaster upon the 
family. The lady, however, recovering 
herself, after a little pause, said to her 
husband, with a sigh—Don't you re¬ 
member that • the pigeon-house fell the 
very afternoon that our careless wench 
spilt the salt upon the table?'—'Yes/ 
said be, ' my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of 
Almanza.'—' Ay,' she r^oined, ' mis- 
fortunos never come single.'' 

To the ancients also we must refer for 
an explanation of the present vulgar opU 
nion concerning the consequences of this 
catastrophe. Salt was, with them, the 
syinliol 6f friendship; and they pre¬ 
sented it to each other at the commence¬ 
ment of tlieir repasts, aswe see sometimes 
the snuft-box haUdM round after ours. 
To overthrow the salt-cellar, therefore, 
was deemed a sign that quarrels and 
disturbances would take place. 

*^Somc persons are very careful to de¬ 
stroy the egg-shell, after they have de¬ 
voured its contents. Is this a relic of 
the* prevailing creed among tlie Homans ? 
T]^ regatded the egg as an emblem of 
nature*^ as a mysterious and almost 

1- L 
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aacred substanoe. They .were persuaded 
that magicians made, use of tiie egg in 
their incantations^ inspecting the >olk 
and white as guides ta future events, and 
tracing in the inside of the shell certain 
magical characters. They therefore were 
careful to destroy the latter^ after eating 
what it encloses, in order to break the 
charm which might otherwise be em¬ 
ployed against them, and thus deprive 
their enemies of one mean of hurting 
them. 

I cannot better conclude this article 
than by a beautiful passage from Plu¬ 
tarch’s life of Pericles* These were 
not the only advantages which Pericles 
gained by conversing with Anaxagoras. 
From him he learned to overcome those 
terrors, which various plKcnomena raise 
in those who know not their causes, and 
who entertain tormenting fears by reason 
of their ignorance. >for is there any 
cure for it but the study of nature, which, 
instead of the frightful extravagances of 
superstition, implants in us a sober piety, 
supported by a rational hope.’ 

For my own part, I may add from an 
excellent writer, with whom I |K’rfeetly 


Tails^ (^November, 

coincide, ^ 1 shpuld be very much trou¬ 
bled were 4 epdowed! with this divining 
quality, though it ^ould inform me 
truly 01 cwry thihg that can befall me. 
I would not anticipate the relish of any 
happiness, nor feel the weight of any 
misery, before it actually arrives.' 

Henry XV., after wishing that 

*-One might read the book of fate, 

And se© the revolution of the time,* 

exclaims on reflection— 

‘-O, if this were seen. 

The happiest youth, viewing hia progress 
through, 

What perils past, what crosses to ensue, 
Would shut the book, and sit him down and 
die.* 

It is sufiicient that the Being, who dis¬ 
poses of events, and governs futurity, 
should see, at one view, the whole thread 
of my existence; not only that part of it 
which I have already passed through, 
hut that which runs forward into all the 
depths of eternity. When I prepare for 
sleep, 1 recommend myself to his care; 
when I awake, 1 give myself up to his 
direction. 


JIEADS AND TAILS, 

A VeTfiR-PINDARIC. 

1N France, as Voltaire's tomes can show, 

They once possess'd no little wit; 

But now, of late, it runs but low. 

Or they are ^ shy of using it.’ 

This droll declar'd ^ ovr wit a deal 
JLcss keen and polish'd than our steel, 

And that most cutting found on these two things,— 
The tails of horses and the heads of kings.’ 

Since then of us they’ve taken sample. 

And follow’d half oi our example; 

Of heads enough—an empty theme— 

That fill, thoi^h empty, many a ream ; 

But tails —excuse the pun— 

I’ll toll you one. 

There lived. I've heard, in Essex once, 

A 'squire who was indeed a dunce. 

But fam’d for riding bits of Idood: , 

One day, as if the devil ail’d. 

He seiz’d a knife, .and soon curtail’d,— 

Dock*d, as they call it, all his stud. 

This done in haste, and for his pleasure, 

Xle then repented at his leisure. 

Each long-tail'd uag, , 

His former brag, . , 

^ Shorn nf his Inams,' 

Disturb'd lug drcami»—• 
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When thus, beneath a wiser star, 
r' To llalph he spoke;— 

^ Metliinks weVe carried mudi too far 
This cutting joke. 

And now we'll put them up to sale.*— 

* And sell them, sir,* said Balph, ^ wholesale?’— 
^ Wholesale !* he cried, ' why so. 

When no diseases ail 'em ?* 

' Because,’ said Ralph, * you know 
^ We never can re-^tail *ein !* 


THE MANIAC ; A DRAMATIC SKETCH ; 

by «/. i/. Leathmick. 

Scene—“TA t' at snnscU 

lACHlMO AND GONSALVO ENTER. 

7at7i. Oh, drive me not, Gonsalvo, to despair! 

Unsay thy words!—that cannot be!—oh^ death! 

Thy bonds arc welcome now. Speak on,—oh speak, 
And blast me more;—cast out this life—words—wonls 
Shall be thy weapons;—come, here is my heart. 

Gon> Nay,—nay, lachimo!—1 will not speak 
Unless thy grief is check’d.—The tale is brief— 

Shall I begin? Hope is not wholly gone; 

Sweet Heaven may pity her—she is not dead.— 

Nay, nay, lachimo!—in y tongue shall cease; 

1 will not speak. 

Ifich, Speak on, and 1 will hear. 

JcLck, Dost tliink, Gonsalvo, that the stricken mind 
Can always hoard its griefs ? It may be thus 
With those whom Time hath plac’d his calm upon: 

But 1—you tell me she is mad—is’t so ? 

Gon. Would I could say it were not! 

Tach, Oh, my heart! 

That strove so nobly ’gainst misfortune’s blast; 

That rose upspringing from the shocks of fate ; 

That buffeted aside the sea of grief,— 

Now break, break! you say she is not dead—but— 

Is she not dead to me and to my love ? 

Away, away! I will not hear thee speak.— 

Yet pardon me!—my sorrows are too great 
For this poor brain to boar. 

Cron. I feel for tlicc, 

lachimo—^aud I am really griev’d 
That ’tis my lot to make thy soul so sad 
By this intelligence—^is it not right 
That thou should’st know those griefs which are in store 
For thee? else hadst thou seen her wasted form, 

Or heard the tones of madness from her lips. 

Not knowing it, or not prepar’d, thy woe 
Had been still greater. * 

loch. Yes, yes, it is now 

Too much for me—^it seems to chill my heart. 

But tell me,—tell me,—let me know it all. 

Gon. Prepare thy soul—nor let thy sorrows rage. 

1 think that nearly seven long years nave pass’d 
Since thy Coiistantia saw thee. Thy farewell 
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Wii9i».|i,]prelu4etoniisfovtune!rai^w 

And ^ief a^htcd on her fonnlike dfcwf - • 

Shed by the night. JEler sire eooa^ter.dM; ^ 

The morning fiun had seen him rise in health ; 

The pale-i'aced moon ahoneon hia pallid corse. 

'Twas but a nK>ntii from this> an avalanche < 

Fell with destroying force upon the cot, ■ 

And buried in a do^ and snowy grave . 

Her aged servant Alice. She was far 
From this sad desolating scene. Thus death 
Made havock with her bosom's joy—a grief 
Enthron'd itself u^n her brow ; but yet 
At times the mention of thy name would drive 
Her woes away, and light her face with smiles. 

Thou wast her only hope—and 1 have oft 
Listen’d to those warm prayers she breath'd for dice. 

Till sympathizit^ tears have dimm’d these eyes, 

And cours'd each other down my lurrow'd cheeks. 

Oh, what a stainkss soul is now o'erthrown! 

Thus pass'd the time. There was a languor seen 
Most pensively in all she said and did ; 

Yet hope was not extinct, though sorrow had 
Touch’d her young heart. At last the tidings came 
That you were dead, and that you fell beneath 
A hostile arm. 1 never shall forget 
That look, that start she gave—^twaa something more 
Than mortal look: it was hope’s parting glance; 

It was the beacon of insanity. 

Tears came not to her aid ; their founts were dry, 

The flame of agony had scorch'd them up. 

She fell into my arms—life seem’d extinct. 

At last her soul shook its lethargy. 

But madness rode upon't. She sprang on me. 

And tore my hair, and said these hoary locks 
Were stain'd with blood; and then slie sigh’d^ then glar’d. 
Ev’n till her eyeballs seem’d to burst their bonds: 

But yet at times a light seem’d kindling there. 

As it her soul hatl cast the fiend away. 

And beam’d triumphant through the clouds of fate. 

Alas! that light soon vanish’d, and the hope 
It shed was dark a^in. 1 fear me much 
'Twill ever be. Thus pass'd th' unhappy iiours; 

And fits of deepest ire would often seize 

Her fragile form, and rend her with their force ; 

And then, in spite of strongest obstacles. 

She would ascend, and scale those beetling crags. 

Where no one dar’d to follow her; and ott 
Has she address'd the winds that howl’d around. 

And they have borne her broken sentences 
To us below, in faint and dying sounds. 

Thy name came frequent on the breeze. But now 
Of late her mind is more compos'd, though still 
She hears and answers not, or answ^s so 
Tl^t he who listens wishes she were mute. 

Ship will at times range through th^ spadoua woods, 
Siiiging soft airs that touch the sternest heart 
With pity for her woes. Thy letters came. 

Making us glad that tidings of such bliss 
Were yet ordain'd for us. I meet thee now. 

That tnou raay’st know the truth, nor unprepar’d 
Start from thy cherish’d hope into despair. 
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Inch, Oh, my poor wUder'd brain !*--eurBt be thoa^ Ups 
That told her of my death l-^may they be dumb 
For aye! Yet I was wounded—lei‘t mr dead. 

Oh that I Aa//'died! 

Oon. Check thy grief, my friend. 

Oh see, Constantin comes this way 1 Nay, itay, 
lacliimo, thou slialt not fly to her. 

If thou attempt'st to fold her in"thine arms, 

She will that instant fly up yonder crags. 

And stand undaunted on the verge of death. 

Thou wilt be ruled by me. 

ftich. Do as thou wilt. 

Gon, Wc will retire, and gain yon thicket s shade. 

CoNSTANTiA entcrs, 

I haveshunn’tl day’s gentle light, 

III my hopeless agony; 

1 have thought the gloom of night 
Had a fitter charm for me. 

I have yielded all iny hours 
''fo a sad and silent care. 

And have turn’d from all life’s flowers. 

However sweet and fair. 

'Tis for thee I have done this ; 

And, though thou’rt lost to me. 

If I have one light of bliss, 

I’ve drawn that light from thee! 

In mine own unsolac’d cell. 

Full of nought hut icy gloom. 

Think how patiently 1 '11 dwell 
Till they bear me to the tomb! 

lach. How pale she looks!—oh what an alter’d form. 

The shadow of her former self!—mad! mad! 

Gon. Soft, soft, lachimo. Siie speaks! she speaks! 

Co7/. My soul is heavy, and my brow is hot. 

Hot! ay, it glows with name!—oh, cool it, winds, 

Anti I will worship you! but ye iu*c like 
The world, and lack your hire. 1 cannot pay ; 

Constantia’s very poor, and has no gold. 

But surely ye will pity me. Hush I hush ! 

Be'still, be still, thou soul! or I will chide thee. 

’Tis sunset now, and every mountain top 
Smiles in the light; but all is darken’d here. 

Dark like my soul!—it once posisess’d a sun 
Bright as yon orb. We yet shall meet again; 

Ay—well there is a heaven—that song he lov’d 
Has told us so I—oh, how he lo'/d that song! 

1 now will sing it, for ’twill soothe my heart. [Sins^'s, 

There’s a land of the pure and the bless’d, 

Fit home for the heart without stain. 

Where the weary in soul shall have rest. 

And the sorrowful cease to complain; 

Where the kind who have suffer'd shall seek 
The guerdon to suffering due; 

Where the strong shall not trample the weak, 

Nor faithless ones torture tlie true. 
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Ohj how could We bear all the woes 
'That endlessly tyait on us here. 

Did not glorious visions disclose 

An unfading and beautiful sphere ? 

Hark^ hark! tJiose echoes mock my strains! mock on. 

Ye cannot kill me !—oh that yc could kill! 

My last word would bo his dear name, and then, 

When ye had killed me, ye could bear that name 
From ray poor closing lips, and waft it forth, 

A retjuiem for my soul. That cannot be. 

Ye are too pitiless!—^inock on! mock on! 

1 fear you not, alUiough your murmuring tones 
Were changed to thunder s deep and clashing voice. 

Inch. Oh, I shall die!—^By heaven, I cannot bear 
The choking grief that rises in my breast, 

And seems to mar my life-strings with it's ire! 

Gonsalvo, let me loose;—^unhand me, man. 

Or I will dash thee to the wretched earth; 

For curst are they indeed who live upon't.— 

Why wilt thou hold me so?—Is she not mine?— 

Thus will I claim her. 

Gon. Not whilst I have might 

To curb thy murderous haste; for thou would'st kill 
Thyself and her—^if once lier eye should mark 
A stranger's form, that moment to the cliff 
She bounds, nor prayers nor force can stop her course. 
Perchance our voices may be heard, an<l then 
She quickly will depart, and seek the woods. 

Be ruled by me, my friend; I wish thee well. 

Inch, I know thou dost:—i^ain slie speaks— 

Con* Poor, poor 

Constantia! whither can I fly to seek 
A home, a resting-place ?—There is the grave. 

The fittest home for me—there will be worms 
For company; but they will urey on me; 

Therefore I will not choose the darksome grave. 

For there will |;)e no sun, or moon, or flowers. 

Oh I but no echoes then will mock my grief. 

For all is silent in the grave!—Well, well— 

If I but knew where in the ground he sleeps, 

I would lie there till Gotl should send for us; 

And then \vhat bliss to fly up to the sky. 

And leave this world of prey behind! Yon Cliff 
Is very tall, and near to neaven—I will 
Go pray there. 

JocA. (ahud.) Constantia, dear Constantia— 

Con* \Vhat voice is that?—It steals upon my ear 
Like notes of sweetest music—I have heard 

Those tones before-they have drawn tears from tne. 

I thought I could not weep; but here are tears—. 

I can weep now—I thank thee, voice! for this: 

heart’still vibrates with those lovely sounds. 
i-'/ocA. (rushing^fbrtLJ 1 can no more!—It is lachimo 
^hat clasps thee in his arms! it was his voice 
Thou heard'st. Wake, wake, Coiistantia ! dh wake 
From thy long dream of madness! Speak to me f 
Tell me thou still dost love me !—Oh, bless rae 
With thy voice! I am lachimo, thy love. 

Thy om\ true love! 

CotK Where am I—in tbc grave? 
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No^ no! but yet racthinks 1 ani! 1 heard 
A voice that call'd lachimo!—^’twas his, 

And lie is in the grave—but I am not.— 

Here are the flowers, and yonder is the sky- 

Earth, earth alone bounds the still tomb. That voice!— 

But who is he that dares to hold me thus?— 

Unhand me, sir, or I will tear diy heart. 

And give it to yon eagle, iliat now scowls , 

On thee.—Ha, ha, ha! 1 know thee now—thon— 

Thou art the foul fiend! Oh, mercy, mercy! 

Ho not harm me. 

Lu'h. I harm thcc, dearest one! 

O gracious God, have pity on us botli! 

Con. Thou talk of pity, chief of fellest fiends! 

Thy mouth hut mars that beauteous word, and makes 
The hallow'd sound more dreadful than thy ire. 

Jack. Lost, lost lachimo! 

Con. lachimo !— 

Why dost thou utter such a sacred name? 

Thou canst not harm him ; he is safe from thee: 

Constantia is thy prey, but will not long 
Be thine!—Avaunt! leave, leave me, fiend I—Soft—soft J 
lack. 1 am lachimo, thy lining love ! 

Con. What! thou lachimo, my life, my light! 

No, no, he's dead, dead! gone from this world, gone! 

Nay, thou look'st somewhat like him now; tliy voice 
Is full of sweetness, as his us'd to be, 

But not so sweet—bis was so very sweet, 

'rhat my full heart would drink its whisper'd tones, 

'rill it o'erflow'd with love jind tenderness;— 

That voice is mute; I will go pray for him: 

Nay, hold me not, fiend I I defy thy might 
Thus do I loose myself from thy curst power, 

QiSV/c violently breaks away from the arms of IcLchiniOy and 
scales the crafts till she arrives at the summit. 

Inch. Stop, stop!—^oh stay thy flight, Constantia! 

She’ll surely perish! I will gain her yet, 

Or die with her. 

^lachhm impetuously ascends the crags. 

Con. Ah, but I’ve escap'd him! 

How glorious 'tis to see the world beneath. 

But not so grand as yon sweet azure heaven! 
lachimo is there—see, see, the fiend 
Advances to me!—how he strides the air. 

And cuts his way aloof to catch his prey. 

The poor Constantia! but I can fly too.— 
ril fly to heaven I 

lach. Hear, dear Constantia, stay! 

Con. He soon will be here, and then I shall be 
Brought down again to the dim, darksome earth. 

One moment more, and he will stop iny flight I 
I come, lachimo, I come! 

leaps down at the moment when lachimo grains the 
height. 

loch. Now break, my heart! 

Oh, she is dash'd to atoms!—Die, thou life! 
join thee, love! 

£lle leaps dowu^ and dies. 
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iTmus avoit} the ahatruse myste>- 
riea a^d t^oua detailis> of scienee^ we 
sometimes v^ry our by iutiroducmg 

lK>ints pf curious iniormatiou, in a 
spiicuaus and inteUigihiie form. Without 
venturing into the depths of philosophy^ 
we may iUustrate someof the established 
laws and regular operations of nature^ in 
a manner which may afford grounds of 
useful reflexion. 

The ancients supposed that four ele¬ 
ments gave rise, in tnemselves or in their 
combinations, toalltheBubstanccs which 
form the matorial world. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that these are, 
earth, air, fire, and water. To these the 
modern adepts in philosophical chemistry 
have added above forty ingredients, 
which, from their h aving resisted every at¬ 
tempt to decompose or divide them, seem 
entitled to be called elements. Without 
enumerating these, it will be sufficient 
to take notice of the leading properties 
of matter *; and, with this view, we offer 
to our readers an extract from the Epi¬ 
tome of the Elementary Principles of 
Natural and Experimental Philosophy. 

^ Notwithstanding (says Mr. MUling- 
lon) the various substances which na¬ 
ture offers to our observation may differ 
essentially in touch, weight, and appear¬ 
ance, yet the elements of which they arc 
composed all possess the common me¬ 
chanical properties of matter, which arc 
five in number, namely, 1. The particles 
of matter are solid, and occupy space. 
9. They are infinitely divisible. 3. They 
are impenetrably hard. 4. They pos¬ 
sess mobility, but are inert j and 5. They 
universally attract and are attracted.’ 

The first property may be demon¬ 
strated even by thin air. Let the upper 
end of a glass tube, open at both ends, be 
' closed by the finger, while its lower one 
is immersed in a jar of water; and it 
^vill be seen that the air is material and 
occupies Its own space in the tube, for 
it will not permit die water to enter it, 
until die finger is removed, when the 
air will escape, and the water rise to the 
same level in die ins^, as on the out¬ 
side of the tube.' 

• Matter is the general name which has 
bm giv^ to every species of substance or 
thing whirii is^pa^ of occupying space, or 
wMm the qmdities of length, brcaatb, and 
thickn^; oon6<^\iently every dung which is 
not mmy imaginary is said to be matter. 


. Thaseeond ifr4:kua livovoA r 

* Ifflosgle^aidof <Hipp^is<ra^ 
ift about fifty Ufops of vuitrsc acid, and 
the sQludon is afterwSidd^diluted w^ 
about an ount^ of msteatl it is 
that a ain{^e drop of dt must contain an 
almost immeasurabty amall portion^ of 
copper; and yet so soon as this oennesv hi 
contact with a piece of polished st^l 
or iron, that mem will b^roe covered 
with a perfect coat of copper; eonso- 
quently, as much iron may be covered 
with copper as die solution will wet, 
which snows how infinitely the copper 
can be divided without any alteration hi 
its texture.* 

Of the third property, it is said, ^ al¬ 
though matter, in many instances, seems 
to disappear, as in the cases of burning 
and evaporation, yet the chemist’s art 
distinctly proves, that it is incapable 
of annihilation, and that the original 
particles, in all cases, still exist, though 
by change of arrangement they arem^e 
to assume a different appearance. Even 
substances which appear soft, such as 
air and water, appear hard when sub¬ 
mitted to proper examination; for, al¬ 
though the constituent particles cannot 
be experimented upon, yet the effect of 
their aggregate may be shown in se¬ 
veral ways. Thus, a quantity of water 
falling in an open tube appears to exert 
no particular force, on account of the 
resistance it meets with from the air; 
but, if that air is previously removed by 
exhaustion, dicre will he no resistance, 
and the water will sound like the fall¬ 
ing of shot or stones instead of water.’ 

The foui'di property is shown by the 
simple operation of 'giving a sudden push 
to a bowl of water, when the water will 
flow over on the side on which the impulse 
is given; but if once the bowl is put into 
motion, and then suddenly stopped, it 
will flow over on the opposite side.- 
From this property of matter, if a stone, 
or any inanimate mass, is undisturbed, it 
will remain for ever motionless; and, 
when once put into motion, would con¬ 
tinue in it, and move for ever, were it 
not for some resistance. A bowl stops 
on the bowling-green through tlie re¬ 
sistance and friction of the grass, and 
the air, and there is no doubt that, if it 
mbved on a i^llldtcd surfkee, it would 
proceed much farther; but even in that 
case, the air, on account of its solidity, 
would afibfd some resistance, and iti 
time stop it; while, if it moved in a 
space devoid of air, as in the vacuum of 
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an air puin|i^aiiid met 'with no resistance munication.. Let. me no% howevfw^ in- 
fram plane on which it was moving^ cur the charge of being officious, much 

__ Jl __ 1*^11 _ 1 


it wonld continue to move Ibr ever, be¬ 
cause tlie duly dbotaclcs to its motion are 
supposed to be .removed* Such is the 
case with, tho moon, and planets, for 
these move in .infinite space, unchecked 
by friction or' resistance, and therefore 

always kedpup that motive force which _ _, ..... 

waa communicated to them by their had very little experience or KBowlcge 
•Lrreat Maker at the creation/ of the world to enable you to*regulate 

' 'i’he ftt^th property is of several kinds f or correct them. Lightly as the subject 
* cohesion, gravitation, magnetism, elec- is commonly treated by the world, I am 
tiicity, and elective attraction or affinity, rather disposed to consider it in a seriotni 
Theses in their general effects, witli tlie point of view ; for I hold it to be crimi- 


less troublesome. The following hints 
are humbly submittcnl to your cotnsider^ 
ation> Malvina, not surely, from the dcia* 
picable vanity of wishing to say fine 
tilings, but from the id^ "diat they may 
be useful to you, at ah age when the 
passions are warm, and when you have 


exception of the last, appear nearly si¬ 
milar, although they depend upon dif¬ 
ferent circumstances/ 

Beside tfic-3c properties (says our au¬ 
thor) ^matter also possesses the power 


nally foolish to make a jest of those great 
realities of life on which so much of our 
happiness or misery depends. 

Although the Almighty created man¬ 
kind male and female,’ for the mutual 


of arrangement, commonly called comfort and general good of the species; 

’J’be attraction of cohesion suffi- yet this benificent purpose, from the cor- 
eieiitly accounts for the formation of mption of the human heart, and thb 
masses or substances, by drawing the depravity of our nature, is frequently 
original particles of matter together, and thwarted, and perverted to the worst 
then luddiug them ; but it is found that purposes. That ‘ fell monster, sin,’ has, 
they are not only drawn and held toge- in too many instances, converted our 
ther, but that the same matter always blessing into our bane. But do not look 
takes the same arrangement or formation, so very grave, Malvina; 1 am not going 
Thus a piece of iron, tin, or any other to sicken you with a sermon. 1 am 
metal or substance, will, when broken, only reminding you that, although young 
always exhibit the same arrangement persons were evidently made for one 
and disposition of parts, or Grain.) as it another, yet so many untowardly acci- 
is generally called: and so strictly are dents, unlucky chances, and unpleasant 
the laws of combination found to pre- crosses, come in the way, that those mat- 
vail in the union of elements and Zorina- ters do not always go on so agreeably as 
tion of substances, that a most valuable, one could wish, and the billings and 
new, and important character is given eooings of courtship too often degenerate 
to tnudern chemical researches, ap- into .the murmurs and curses of the inar- 


proaching almost to mathematical pre- 
ciedoq ; it being not only ascertained, 
that the, same materials will in most 
cases assume the siune form, but that the 
ingredients which enter into the forma¬ 
tion lof substances do so in certain defi¬ 


ned state. This is ‘ shocking,’ no doubt, 
but I do not wish to torment you; and, 
if you choose to remain ignorant of the 
truth, you may, without ollbnding me, 
look upon it as a peevish exaggeration. 
The sexes conceive an attachment for 


nite propoultiona which cannot bo changed one another frequen tly at a very early 
withwt' also changing the character of age; and it is amiuing to observe the 


the substance tjiiey f(»m/ 


M y .p,aipXNAL J.KTT£liS, 

J.' ,i*F i IV. 

“ pe^re^Glfl,/‘ ' Sdma, 1 H 2 J. 

jij^j&jopg since .you knew that 1 could 
nothing but Indies and love. 


amorous looks and impassioned sighs of 
young masters and misses. This is love 
in the purest state in which it can exist 
among mortals. The ecstatic yearningg,> 
the* novel emotions, the elastic tides of 
new-born passion that thrill through the 
veins of these unfledged lovers, give 
birth to sentiments for which language 
can supply no epithets,— sentiments 
which ^ angels miglit stoop to hear, and 


an^.joui havevhad .too much reason to virgins tell/ Every succce^ng'year 
equemde thatJ cau.w;r/-ife.ahout-nothing brings with it a new train of ideas, and 
else; .you wW of coume therefore readily feelings more extended, more vari^, 
aiiticinatc die subject of the present com- and impetuous ; the master-passion . 

4 M 
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‘ grpwa wiUi theb aud gtrength* 

Pas with their etrengib/ tiH it bursts 
iWth hi decided maturity, claiming the 
absolute, sovereignty of the heart, and 
operating as the prime agent in forming 
the future character of the individual. 

Would you believe it, my dear ? some 
people consider love as little less than a 
crime, while others intend that the cul¬ 
tivation of it forms the chief good, and 
even the end of our creation. Neither 
position is altogether correct. It is fool¬ 
ish to call it a crime; hut it is perhaps a 
weakness, and, when divested of reason, is 
the undoubted source of many errors, and 
injurious to the best interests of society. 
This, you will say, is rather an ungallant 
sentiment; it will, no doubt, sound very 
uncouthly in the cars of a girl of nine¬ 
teen ; but you will please to recollect the 
great difference between drawling out a 
few cold prudential strictures on court¬ 
ship in the lisdls of and being 

seated by your side, taking ambrosial 
draughts of love from the soul-chccriiig 
smile of Malvina! This is not the x>lace 
for blind adulation; I must act an ho¬ 
nest part, and leave the rest to the dic¬ 
tates of your own judgement. 

Wien a girl first receives the addresses 
of a lover, mingled emotions crowd into 
her breast, to which site was before an 
utter stranger. These again vary, ac¬ 
cording as flic candidate for her favor is, 
more or loss agreeable. If their bosoms 
burn a mutual flame, what roman¬ 
tic dremns of future happiness haunt the 
ilnagination of the lovely fair one! what 
voluptuous anticipatious of bliss, (alas J 
never fully to be realized,) agitate the 
bosom of die no less enamoured swain 1 
This is perhaps the most interesting pe« 
riod of a womans life. ,ller softened 
heart is tremblingly alive to every tender 
impression; her feelings are tempered 
with a higher tone of delicacy and re- 
flnement; her excited imagination is 
haunted ivith dreams' of unutterable 
rapture ;jand all the faculties of her soul 
acquire a more exquisite sensibility. 3he 
4s alternately grave and gay, thoughtful 
and giddy, j^nsfye and sprightly, proba¬ 
bly without ever suspecting ihe real 
cause, or, recognizing the mighty spell 
that pervades, with irresistible fascina¬ 
tion, evi^y fibre of her frame. Love, 
like charity, ^ btdieveth all things, hopeth 
all things,' endureth all things.’ The 
p^pitating anticipations at meeting the 
bd^cd ohject, and the regrets at parting, 
Aim a practical comment on the ^ joys 
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of grief,’ which none but lovers can feel 
or understand. 

‘ () happy love! where love like thie is found! 

() heartfelt raptures, bliss beyond compare! 
I *vc paced much this weary mortal roOnd, 
And sage experience bids me this declare: 
If bejiven a draught of heavenly pleasure 
spare. 

One cordial in this melancholy vale, 

’Tis when a youtlifal, loving, modest pair, 
In social joy breatlic out the tender talc. 
Beneath the milk-white thorn that scents the 
evening gale.’ 

Charming poet! no breast ever vii* 
brated more keenly to the tender sym- 
athics of nature than thy own; and 
ad we nothing else to mind but to woo, 
wed, and be happy, what a blessed 
world should wc live in! But alas! 
' the course of true love seldom doth run 
smooth,’—and the capricious god, to 
whose fetters the soul has lent its ‘ vo¬ 
luntary yielding/ can suj)ply no spell 
to protect liis votaries against the com- 
mou ills of life. Does the fond maid 
suspect the sincerity of her lover ?—arc 
his addresses less acceptable?—is she 
I>erplcxed in her choice amongst the ri¬ 
val candidates for her affection ?—^hangs 
a parent’s frown over the favorite of her 
heart?—or has he proved unfaithful to 
his vows ?—alas! reason itself seems be¬ 
wildered, and the counsels of a friend 
arc of little avail, for ^ the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness, and a stranger inter- 
mcddleth not therewith/ 

There is no situation in wliich flic 
rirtue of a woman is more severely, put 
to the test, or more apt to be overcome, 
than when beset with the blandishments 
of persevering love. Tlic fond enthu¬ 
siast, unsuspicious of danger, a j raid to 
offend, and unwilling to disoblige, the 
object of her regard, when she meets 
with an admirer of a warm temperamept, 
or of loose principles, or one whost? at¬ 
tachment is merely the emanation of 
brutal instinct, has’ much need to be 
upon her guard. Unless she is firm, r^ 
solved, and deaf to all entreaty, her 
ruin is almost inevitable. The dapper 
is greatly heightened by the foolish prac¬ 
tice of frequent and unrestrained inter¬ 
views, at inijproper hours. Tliis may be 
excusable with respect to those who arc 
not masters of their own time, and who 
have no opportunities of seeing one an-, 
other before the labors of the day are 
ended; but to go sujcetkearfinff in an 
evening, where no such excuse can be 
pleaded, is very hazardous, if not grossly 
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indec^orous, and is undoubtedly one co-^ 
pious source of immorality. 

You will no doubt be ready to cx*- 
claim against iny severity, Afalvina, 
when I venture to condemn these noc¬ 
turnal interviews, unless when they re¬ 
fer to eventual tnarriage. They* may bo 
abundantly jilmsant ; but to make them 
a math'r of mere pastime, is worse than 
folly ; and many a pretty girl can date 
her ruin from the hour when she first 
risqued the unequal temptatiop. But 
how can it be otherwise, or why should 
we expect young persons to be more con¬ 
siderate, when tlieir parents (even tuo- 
ikers not excepted) treat the affair so 
lightly, and not uiifrequcntly recite their 
own obsolete amours, forsooth! for the 
encouragement and imitation of their 
juniors! Till those wlio are fathers 
grow * more wise,' it is in vain to talk 
about the melioration of the species; 
and another period of six thousand years 
will do little toward reform, so long as 
wc with-hold from our clfihlreii the re¬ 
sult of our own experience as to the dc- 
coitfulness of the human heart, our lia¬ 
bility to error, and the unsatisfactory 
nature of every earthly enjoyment. It 
is thus that folly and crime arc trans¬ 
mitted in all their vigor from one gene¬ 
ration to another! 

How very grave you look, Malvina! 
and no wonder, for I am getting rather 
dull myself: but resume your wonted 
smiles, my dear, laugh at the freezing 
maxims of cold-l)looded prudence, fawn 
upon your lovers, tantalize them to de¬ 
lirium with your irresistible graces, and 
make frequent assignations even after 
the close of day. Malvina can do no¬ 
thing wrong I Yet I will venture to 
offer some additional remarks on this 
interesting subject. 

Revolting as it must be to a delicate 
car, do we not find even the girls jeering 
one another about meeting their * lads ?’ 
and is it not a shame for women to be 
always chatting about the ^men,' and 
milch more ridiculous than it is for 
dandies or exquisites to be for ever boast¬ 
ing of the attentions paid to them by the 
ladies, and dangling at the apron-strings 
of their mistresses. From such con¬ 
temptible animals as these wc can look 
for nothing else; an empty head and a 
hollow heart wiU account for all their 
absurdities: but we expect better things 
fVom those whose ^ forte' is—never to 
* o'erstep the modesty of nature.' Often, 
Malvina, have 1 been put to the blush 


fbr those who bad not the sense to blush 
for themselves. Here, however, let mo 
do my countrywomen justice; though 
abundantly ready to taunt each other on 
tliat score, they generally take good care 
to keep their own secrets to themselves; 
and a young woman will seldom acknow- 
lege a partiality for any particular indi¬ 
vidual of the othdr sex, so long as it is 
possible to keep it a scscrot: of course 
they are never seen together in the 
aroircfi capacity of lovers. In England, 
I believe, they manage these matters 
with less reserve. It may be pretty 
enough to see the blooming damsels of 
the South gallanting it with their ad¬ 
mirers in a flowery meadow or shady 
elm-row, in all the unsuspecting free¬ 
dom and confidence of profissed attach¬ 
ment ; but this sort of intercourse, diough 
it may be harmless in itself, is certainly 
more liable to abuse, and has less of 
dignity of decorum and the sublimity of 
virtuous feeling, than the cautious re¬ 
serve and more unbending haughtiness 
of our northern beauties. I do not mean 
to make invidious comparisons, jor to in¬ 
sinuate that the ladies of the iSouth are 
less virtuous than our own: no; I love 
the frank manners and the cherry cheeks 
of the English witches; they are not sur¬ 
passed on the face of the earth ;—and, 
whilst they are not more amiable than 
our ladies, as v^omen, they are certainly 
not less agreeable as conipanioiis. 

But to return from this digression; it 
must be admitted that we in the eountiy 
possess superior advantages in the way 
of courtship to you town's-folk—(for, 
however partial you may be to your 
imaginary residence on the banks of Co- 
na, the afiairs of your hearty I presume, 
will be more nearly connected with the 
localities of the Water of Leith,)—wc 
enjoy superior advantages, I say, for we 
have our hedge-rows, our hay-ricks, and 
our sylvan retreats, where our sighing 
swains and love-lorn maidens may con¬ 
sole themselves with all the doting, de¬ 
liriums, caresses, and inexpressihifities of 
a tender passion—unblastcd by foul 
tongues’—whilst your Edinburgh lasses, 
poor souls! must be content to meet their 
Joes at some dismal ^ close mouth' or 
more dismal staircase, to tell how cle¬ 
verly they cheated their jealous mis^* 
tresses, what a pretty scolding they ex¬ 
pect, for which they ‘ dinna gie a strae/ 
and end with ^ trysting' their lads to 
meet them next Sunday afternoon on the 
Meadow Walk, or the Calton. 
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iOvt^bipi ^another, 

^,^l»Uy.p7«oei^ YniaTiaip;*aiiil^ when 
,con^ia9teA with pruaence> 'will al- 
wya ,«ic^»e i censure^ JBut rememk^r, 
my .toa^.altkngh m ^nil it so very 
pljeasant. t9 ^aU in love, and to pay our 
r^pects to the fair objects of our devo- 
we do not like to be courted by the 
ladies; it renders you too masculine, too 
like oueot*ourselves;—it,is not the law 
of nature; and whatever is not natural 
pahnot he pleasing. e might suppose 
a capo, indeed, in which a woman might 
he justided in declaring her sentiments 
to^ one of our sex, but the experiment 
must be naaiiaged witli great address, and 
it will be well if in the end she escapes 
without feeling herself mortiiied. Here, 
too, let me remind you of a weakness 
very common among vain women, who 
imagine that every man who pays parti¬ 
cular attention to then*, or who addresses 


them in the lan^age uf adulation, or 
even of common civility, must ])e a lover. 
Nothing renders a woman more ridi¬ 
culous;—some men are naturally given 
to gallantry, and you should consider 
their compliments merely as words of 
course, which they are sure to repeat to 
every pretty girl they meet with. Huts 
when a man openly declares himself your 
admirer, you may soon determine whe¬ 
ther or not his addresses are acceptable. 
If his personal appearance, manners, &c. 
render him an object of indifference oi 
aversion, the sooner you dismiss him the 
better. If, on the contrary, you meet 
with an ostensible lover who is every way 
agreeable, however unwilling you may 
be to question his sincerity, your first 
care ought to be the ascertainment of his 
object or intentions. This is not always 
an easy task. When your acquaintance 
Miss I— D—, lately observed that the 

youii^ men about S-often called out 

the mis merely for the sake of laughing 
at them, 1 rej^ed that this was a very 
common practice, and that she ought to 
take care not to beGeve every thing they 
said to her. ^ But how are we to know 
when they are in earnest?* asked that 
Uvely girl, with an arch look and some 
d^ree of concern. The substance of my 
^gwer waa^ that this discovery must be 
Mm to a woman's own sagacity imd pe- 
; that she should take into ac*« 
■ HKH^t the genial character of her suitor; 

whm « man's intenUons were ho- 
HoraMe, he would treat her in a frank, 
candid, and respectful manner; that he 
Would refer the ultiniiato ohi^t of his at¬ 


tentions to an immediate union, without 
asking any previous improper conces¬ 
sions; and lastly, that, when he paid his 
visits to her, he would come alone. 

If your lover should insist upon the 
gratiticatiou of his wishes as a woof of 
your affection, or as a pledge tnat you 
will be only his —as you value your dear¬ 
est interests, spurn at the insolent pro¬ 
posal with unequivocal horror and con¬ 
tempt:—*for, depend upon it, in the first 
instance he is a incan-spiiited, suspicious 
wretch, on whom ycur liaiul would be 
ill bestowed; and in the next, he offers 
you an insult, to which no woman of 
spirit will tamely submit. It may in¬ 
deed sometimes happen, that a man will 
tcaze a woman merely for the sake of 
putting her constancy to the test, with¬ 
out the smallest intention of profiting by 
her compliance, or taking advaiitag*? of 
her weakness; but, according to the 
adage, ‘ a man may try, but a woman 
can denyand whatever may be his mo¬ 
tive, you will at all events best secure 
your own happiness, and his esteem, by 
a strict adherence to the rules of decorum 
and of virtue. 

It is no uncommon thing in the coun¬ 
try, as you are quite aware, for young 
men to go in parties, in order to spend 
an idle hour witli any girl who will l>c 
foolish enough to listen to them. When¬ 
ever a professed admirer chooses to come 
with a rchnne, depend upon it, Malvina, 
his love is all a prcidice, and liis only 
view is to laugh at your simplicity; for 
true love, like is always diffident; 
it delights in privacy, and seeks conceal¬ 
ment. I happened to hear lately of a 
certain swain who w-ent round die gen¬ 
tlemen's seats and i’arm-houses in a 
neighbouring parish, and in ilie course 
of one evening prevailed upon no fewer 
than^lfccTi girk to come and speak vdth 
him. When he had perjmaded the Idist to 
follow him (somewhat loth) a little way 
from the house, on her refusing to go 
farther he turned about, and with a 
smile of derision told her that she might 
go home when she pleased, as he had 
gotten all he wanted [-—Was not this 
a Inoble exploit, and well worth boast¬ 
ing of? 

There are nien> to Ibe found every 
where, who tamper with the afi^otions, 
and sport with the w^kness of cre¬ 
dulous 'fimales. But, hoWeveir richly 
the conduct of these clownish rakes may 
deserve the lash of censure, the women 
may in a great measure blame them- 
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selves. Let one sex be less fond, less 
credulous, and more circumspectly dig- 
nided, and the otl^r will behave with 
more sincerity and respect. 

1'hat women arc frequently under the 
influence of the tender passion, and arc 
capable of the warmest attachment to.- 
ward the other sex, cannot be doubted; 
yet believe me, my young friend, there 
is niucli less of it in real life than you 
may be led to imagine from romances, 
and the conversation of the iVivoloua. 
Nay, do not laugh at the idea, Malvina ; 
perhaps it is as iK)ssihle sometimes to 
ttazo a woman into the belief that she is 
in love, as it was in funner times to per¬ 
suade a poor wrinkle<l creature, by the 
overwhelming accusations of popular cla¬ 
mor, tliat she was in ^ compact v»itli tlic 
devil.* lie this as it may, you have the 
advantage of us with respect to 5»V/-co»- 
iro!: —a woman enjoys the important 
privilege of having it in her power to re¬ 
sist the first im])ressioiis of love;--<aiid 
but for the impetuous advances of man, 
she woulil keep, with uiuleviating recti¬ 
tude, the even ‘ tenor of her w^ay.* In¬ 
deed, ^ what is commonly called Jove 
among you/as Dr. (Gregory olxscrvcs, ’is 
rather ^raiiiude, and a partiality to the 
man who prefers you to the rest of your 
sex ; and such a man you often marry, 
with little of either personal esteem or 
affection.* 

As you are less under the infiuenco of 
sensual excitement, any aberration from 
that native purity with which licavcn has 
blessexl you is the more inexcusable,— 
and it is perhaps for this reason, that in 
these cases the world awards siicli a dif¬ 
ferent verdict on the sexes. The man 
who steals my property to a certain 
amount must expiate the crime with his 
life; while he who wantonly robs my 
daughter of her innocence riots in im- 



murders the reputation and the happiness 
of a fedow-crcature! 


‘ man, the lawless libertine, may rove 

Free and uncensured tlirough the wilds of love; 
If sense and nature*s easy fool, 

If poor weiJc woman swerve from virtue’s rule, 
Jtuin ensues, reproach, and endless shame, 
And one false «tep entirely blasts her fame. 

In vain, with tears, loss she may deplore. 

In vain look badk to what she was be£[^ ; 

She like stars that fall, to rise no more T 

Should you ever be so weak and un- 
guanled, Malvina, as to allow yourself 
to be overcome by die impassioned blan¬ 
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dishments and importunities of a fa-i 
vorite, and consent to crown Ms wisheii 
ratlier than your own, you will lose your 
indepeiidence with your innoc<»ce, and 
leave yourself completely at his mereV ; 
and we never value much what is easily 
obtained, or entirely in our power. 
lieve me, my deax girl (and pardon me 
for reverting to the subject)—when wo¬ 
men flatter themselves that, by an im¬ 
moral compliance, they will have a 
upon the generosity of their lover, they 
will generally be disappointed; and too 
soon with tears lament the rash error 
which they cannot repair. Look around 
you, Malvina,—how seldom dOes it hap- 
])en that a woman obtains the /tand of 
that man who has found that her virtue 
is not invincible. He may either marry 
her or not—he holds her at a cJicap rate, 
and, if fie does not deem her worthy of 
being the partner of his lot, ehe will 
liave pity on the poor unfortunate? 
Docs she not become the loose subject 
of idle talk and disrespectful observa¬ 
tion ? Is she not pointed at with the 
finge>* of derision by every pert gossip, 
and for the most jiart doomed to lan¬ 
guish in solitary abandonment? No, 
my dear friend, trust not to the 
rosif tf of a seducer, nor commit your iii- 
dopendenee to the caprice of another:— 
few, very few, will be disposed to cheer 
you, amidst the horrors of despair, with 
the sympathetic throbbings and inextin¬ 
guishable ardor of genuine love. 

‘ Come, rest in tlds bosom, my own stricken 
doer, 

Though the herd has fled from thee, lliy home 
is still here; 

Here still in rhe smile that no cloud can o’er- 

And the heart and the hand are thine own to 
the last. 

Oh! what was love made for, if *tis not tlie 
Fame 

Through joy and througli darkness, tlirough 
terror and slianic ? 

T know not, I ask rot, if guilt’s in that heart; 
I but know that I love thee, whatever thou 
art. 

Thou luist caH’d me thine angel in moments 
of bliss; 

Still thine angel I'll be through the terrors of 
this; 

Through the furnace unshrinking thy steps to 
pursue, 

And shield thee, or save thee, or peririi there 
too,’ 

But it is very easy to write, and still 
easier to say, fine things, ynthoMt feeling 
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mhV the most exquisite rhapsodies 
ofithc ■ dear youth' are more frequently 
the o^priug of the brain than of the 
heart; or, what is still worse, tli?/ are 
mor^ nearly related to passim than to 
qy^citspft^—ra distinction of greater im- 
]^rtan(3e tluin you are aware of. Tom 
bowevor, the author of those 
pYOtty verses, may probably be a com¬ 
plete admirer of your sox. 

IiY^tient as you must be of such an 
iusufmrable lecture, you must yet hear 
more. Amidst those softening endcar- 
inents which may occupy your un¬ 
guarded hours, and lull your vigilance 
asleep, n bve a forget yourself. Mark 
me, Malvina, for it is an eventful truth; 
-^wlicn a woman forfeits her innocence, 
shti loses that which she cannot retrieve, 
and for which nothing can indemnify 
her. Marriage, indeed, has been con¬ 
sidered as a sufficient, at least the only 
practicable equivalent in such cases; but, 
lor iny part, I should not think very fa¬ 
vorably of a son-in-law, who had pre¬ 
viously dishonored my daughter, and 
who, but for this very consideration, or 
to avoid more unpleasant consequenct^ 
to himself, would never have thought of 
such an alliance. 

^ Love,’ says a late writer, ‘ is the ro¬ 
mance of life, when the blood runs riot 
in the veins, and the imagination is peo¬ 
pled with chimeras. It is the 
iutis o£the senses, that lures them to the 
Slough of Despond.’ ' A sensible man/ 
observes the same author, ‘ will always 
be a bungler at an amour; for he has 
moments of reason, and one second of 
refiection is long enough to sign the 
death-wmnrant of love.’ This is perhaps 
too severe; for, with all its inconsist¬ 
encies, disquietudes, and follies, ^ there 
is no life on earth,’ as Ben Jonson says, 
* but being in love.’ One needs only a 
skilful pilot to keep clear of the sur¬ 
rounding rocks and whirlpools, and there 
is little danger of missing the haven of 
felicity. 

^ Let stoics scorn love's tender tlicinc, 

And turn away their eyes of pride; 

Give me one hour of passion’s dream; 

’Tia worth an age of life beside.* 

To conclude—(' Heaven be praised!’ 
I hear you exclaim;)—the art of court¬ 
ship caniHi*h||a learned from written 
rul^, or ogpiKnnicated by v^bal in¬ 
struction :^one may offfer useful hints, 
but nature is the surest guide;—the prac¬ 
tical part must after all be left to cir¬ 
cumstances ; and, next to the blessing 


of Heaven, nothing Can ensure a happy 
result, but the dictates,of a cleat* bead, 
and a well-regulated heart. 

"Why do not you writ 9 to me, Mal¬ 
vina ? On rt>y word this is the last com¬ 
munication I shall trotible you with, till 
1 have the pleasure of heanng from you; 
Are your thou^^its ncyer turned honic- 
wan( ? or do you never cast one ^ longing, 
lingering look’ on those hills that point 
toward your father’s dwelling? Often 
in impatient, yet pleasurable anticipa¬ 
tion, do f hail the nappy period of your 
return. Long enough, as a pensive wan¬ 
derer, have you traversed, in moody me¬ 
lancholy, the margin of the ^ bluc-bo- 
somed lake/—long enough, as a wild 
enthusiast, have you gazed upon the 
foam of ^ a th.ousand rills,’ and marked 
the thistle waving its ' grey heard* in the 
blast. Come from your hills of mist, 
fair daughter of Toscar, and gladden the 
halls of Solina (so long left sad and so¬ 
litary), by the vivifying beams of beauty. 
Adicu,'Mal vina !~may Heaven bless yon, 
and send you a lover every way worthy 
of such an’accoinplishedgirl:—and wheu 
you bend in humble supplication before 
the throne of the Omnipotent, imploring 
the aids of divine grace to illuminate 
your mind, to direct your steps, and to 
help you in every time of need—T hope 
you will also pray for a blessing on your 
unworthy 

Oscar. 


FEMALE (ECONOMY. 

^ * You have no reason to complain of 
my expensivenesa/ said the beautiful 
Eugenia to her fond husband; ^ no lady 
in Paris goes so simply dressed as my¬ 
self: no cachemires of a thousand or 
two thousand crowns value (her husband 
looked affrighted); no ball dresses to last 
but one ni^t; no lace veils, the pric<j of 
which would pay a year’s rent; nor do 1 
even, like the countess of Clairon, re¬ 
quire a pair of silk shoes and two pair of 
gloves daily; shoes once per w(?ck suffice 
for my unambitious dress, and I can make 
a pair of gloves do twice; besides, I do 
not ruin you either by the jeweller’s bill, 
or tlie change of the furniture of our 
house yearly, or oftencr ; four times a 
week sarisfy me of public plac^cs ; I never 
gamble, and my Ordinary attire is a 
gown of colored cotton or muslin ^ 
glaise, and a white one when more 
dressed; one hat or bonnet lasts me eight 
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or ten davs; in short, Auguste^ yon 
know not lipw to appreciate a good and 
saying wife (here sne panted, and he 
looked fond) ; and it is a pity that you 
have not Madame Grandpre for your 
wife, who would spend your small fortune 
in fans and feathers only, and would—(a 
pause)—do something worse to you be¬ 
sides/ lie rubbed his forehead. 

* ‘ Dear Eugenia !' cried her contrite 
partner, ^ never more will I reproach 
you, I ara convinced that you are right' 
—(here he sighed) ' I only regret iny 
small means, and see that a young man 
should not venture upon matrimony 
without an ample fortune; a pretty 
'woman (Eugenia smiled) must be dressed 
at least neatly, and it is not a trifle which 
t^an atfurd even tliat style in these extra¬ 
vagant times; tlicy, not thou, sweet one, 
are to blame, nor should 1 have uttered 
a word of complaint did 1 not And my¬ 
self terribly in arrear this last half-year, 
and could 1 account for the deficit in any 
way hut by the numerous bills of dress¬ 
makers, marcliandes dts modes, shoema¬ 
kers, laundresses, &c. (Eugenia smiled 
contemptuously.) Twenty-one gowns in 
one year!!* continued he.—' Ay,' replied 
Eugenia, ^ at the paltry sum of twelve or 
twenty francs each/— ^ The making, Eu¬ 
genia, pi'rhaps two Napoleons each, (Aa- 
j^sto's color increased); the gc'tting or 
w.ashin.g,* added he, ‘five or six A'aH's 
each (he elevated L!:; eyebrewr.). to be 
worn'—^ Only once, you simrletou.'— 
‘ And/observed he, ‘ bicn yon f.carcely 
dare sit down lor fear of discompobingy/o^- 
taux, falls, flounces, andt'nlhalas/— 
‘ What of that?'—^ Why nothing: then 
again, twenty-four francs for a pocket- 
liandkercliicf, and the cart-loads of fichus 
and linen which go to your hlanchissensc, 
with whom you quarrel every week, as 
also with your ironing woman, who al¬ 
leges that oue of those cheat) dresses 
takes her a whole day to get up.—‘ To be 
sure!'—^ Anda vdiok day for you to wear,* 
ironically cried the suflering husband. 
^ surely you would have me go clean!' 

tauntingly added Maihime. ‘Well,love,' 
concluded Auguste, ‘ I have no oh- 
jectio;i, but it certainly cleans out iny 
coffers .'—^ Why did you marry tlieii 
—‘ True, darling, I was wrong, but we. 
will go on quietly as long as we can/— 
‘ How seldom do I require silks and 
crapes!’ observed the lady, ‘ or new jew¬ 
els, ox costly entertainments at home, 
or—’ Hero ho tried to stop her, but the 
/cnialc tongue is not thus suddenly con¬ 


trolled.—* Do I, like our neighbour^ 
break your rest by late hours?'—*N(i, 
dove.'—Or break your heart by flirting 
with the men?'—* No, dear.'—* Or—' 
—* Kiss me, my dear Eugenia, you shall 
have it all your own way, try to be as 
oeconomical as you can/—* Nobody can 
be more saving,* answered she. Her 
husband resumed: * Don’t be out of 
temper, I will go out end try to borrow 
a thousand orowns upon my country- 
house, and (he looked fondly; 1 only re¬ 
gret that 1 am not richer.'—* Stuft' 
exclaimed his wife; * and (saluting him 
tenderly) if thou dost borrow the moneys 
thou wilt buy me an (or riding 

habit, and let me get that great bargain 
of lace; recollect that it is only second¬ 
hand, and will be sold ut a third of its 
value.'—* Comme tu vuudras/ meekly 
replied the fortunate husband. 'I’hey 
embraced, exchanged the adieus of the 
eyes, and parted. The husband pro¬ 
ceeded to a Jew’s, and his fond spouse 
went out to purcliasc an embroidered 
trininuiig,67w'rt/; and simple, as she styled 
it. How (liflerent from lace or artificial 
flowers! Happy Auguste, to have such 
a mcnlerate wife! 

* AVi'ili this scene in my view (for I 
happened to ho present at it,) [ began to 
reflect on tiie subject deliberately. Eu¬ 
genia's style of dress "was truly * simpkst 
viunditiis she had not a dozen of costly 
ornamental combs worn in turn in her 
glossy hair; her finger.s moved grace¬ 
fully with only two rings on each hand, 
instead of being in the unbending armour 
f)f sixteen circles composed of all the 
gems, and set in a most expensive style ; 
she preferred simple flowers to tiaras set 
in jewels, or to proud and nodding 
plumes; she was not ruinous in per¬ 
fumes, baths, waiting-women, boudoir 
furniture, and boxes at the theatre, and 
yet she cost poor Auguste a pretty round 
sum annually; the very simple gown 
lasted a very short time, and was soon 
worn and washed out. To purchase a 
piece for a gown was indeed a trifle; but, 
before it was fitted to the elastic form 
which was to grace it, the Iwll swelled 
to a most fearful yet iini>orceptible ex¬ 
pense. Suppose, for instance, a printed 
cotton or muslin of fifteen francs, what 
a ha^aUUc I but tlien, to trimming twen¬ 
ty-five, making ditto, ditto; three wash¬ 
ings eighteen francs, and it then was 
only fit for theJantne de chantbre. These 
little articles too, so often repeated, 
must have a little effect on the revenue 
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t£ Ibe lui{W mm wbo IM to i^y for 
thorn* Vm^vhoimm aM MtnpSoU^, a 
man mig^t ml ^oham a bed of 
atraw, gfidj Tvben bQugbt» adorn it with 
o^ambiin ooFcringrana overhang it dat/^ 
fWitib % dbMa imUean eurtain^ 

* 3ut fan be it from mo to deprive the 
Hijir ae^ of tb^r neat and humble toi¬ 
lette {my intention ia merdy to convince 
the marirying awain that the proviaions 
neccasary for a wife are many. When u 
man baa his bride to support^ be muat 
not forget the milliner^ the mantua- 
maker^ the florist> the jeweller, the at- 
feudant^ nor even the cWr-btareher and 
hh/uhiAseusei wlm will aid loadame in 
waking head against him (no pun or im¬ 
proper allusion is in<ule to the front, and 
much less an affront); and whd&t the 
splendid, high-born dame’s claims come 
en groA, he must not forget that an 
liufnblcr partner has her Mad expenses, 
wluch are like the inunerous items of an 
attorney's or apothecary's bill. Happy, 
thrice happy, the wedded he who can 
answer all these demands; and i^ho, 
being previously aware of them, has no¬ 
thing to Bufier from surprise, inability, 
or female upbraiding; whose wtll- 
^cked purse dreads not these ambush 
attacks, and whose even mind and tem¬ 
per can meet the long weekly or monthly 
aceountl A man of retired habits, and 
long accustomed to order, n^gularity and 
caJm, would he completely overturned 
by such surprises; as to the unworthy 
writer, they would be death to hiio. Ytt 
let it be well understood, that this t 
fion^ is not meant as a prt veutive, but 
merely [as a rautinn to those who, of 
social habits and light spirits, may not 
wish to be a solitary, a recluse, or even 
A Wanblrimg IIbumit/ 


AN EliUCTDATION OF SOME OP TllL CHA- 

RACTSnS IN THE SCOTISli NOV) 1 S. 

It is well known that many of the 
cliaracters, so ably delineated by Uic au¬ 
thor of Waverlcy, arc drawn li'om real 
life, not merely those which arc histori¬ 
cally intiwluocd from political and pub¬ 
lic history, as marquis of Montrose, 
lord lHnidefi|Ac earl of Leicester, and 
many royal gfrsonages, but those of a 
more buraUu class and a more private 
descrip^n* 

To Dominie Sampson a striking like¬ 
ness is traced in Mr. James Sanson (the 
son of a miller in Berwickshire), who 


aolied for eeme ycaWi ao'« InAor iot the 
of Mr. Thomas Soott, »iindiailo 
m Whiter# and was aftarwardboha»la)n 
to tlie leuanta of the earl of vlicHmoiin 
at Leml-hills,* where he abdesgtda Iblha 
viethn to the noxious eBChfidations fWhn 
themuiesi ’His simplicity of maniito, 
and his abstracted habits, are still re¬ 
membered by the elder pToviaeials. t 
The character of Pleydell isi. said to 
belong to Mr. Crosbie, who was a distin¬ 
guished advocate about the lima re¬ 
ferred to lu the novel. It was (snyt^a 
Scotish writer) the simple custom of that 
period, though modern barristers would 
now shudder at e\ery curl to think of 
such a practice, to lec' counsel in •iohn'b 
('oflee-nouso over a gill of brontlyand 
a bunch of laidns, whidi wtre then 
blangly donominattd a <utk nml a Jea^ 
ihei. Jn this venerable tavern, Mr. 
(Jroebie was frequently to be lound ; but 
his favorite resort was that place so well 
deseribnd in Guy Msnnering, under the 
name of ^ C'lenlmgh's*' This w as a well 
frequented and respectable house in tlic 
Anchor Close, kept by a person fami¬ 
liarly termed Dattnw Chyisiie, wherb a 
splendid Bacchanalian ctrcnr.ony was 
wont to he pcrfonuLdon Saturday nights, 
by the Liwycih who rcsorUxl tiutlier; 
among whom were many of tlie highest 
chaiacteis both at tlie bar and on the 
b^nch. Supper, consisting of tripe and 
imnctd collops, was served ui> at the 
moderate 1 ate of sixpence pei I'^nd.— 
Lordlkaidcnstone once perfoinicdonMr. 
Crosbie a practical joke of a very hu¬ 
morous nature. This gcntleiuau, in the 
coure of a walk from Moiumgslde, where 
he resided, met a lu lie ; oing to J'ldiu- 
burgh in order to hear lii« cause pled th^t 
forenoon, in which Mr. C. had boon re¬ 
tained as coudscI. The facetious senator 
directed tlic man to procure a dozeu qi‘ 
two of farthin ^s at a snufl-shop pi Uic 
Grass-market, to wmp them seijauajtely 
up in white paper under tlie disguise of 
guineas, and to present tliem, as o^gasion 
served, in the eapacity of fees. 
heart not happening to be particularly 
interested in the^ case, he could pqt help 
frequentljF flagging in his 
the inuninent danger of being 'uonr 
suited, pis tjxjadberoua client, 
kept dose behind Imn^ and 
anon, as he per^eiTed him bringing w 
voi(^ to. a cidenco for the purpcacr^ 
dosing tnu argwent, slippretthe Other 
farthing^ into his hand The repeat^ 
application of this silent encouragement. 
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fiir alteuktdd in Ms ^Utehibiis, 

tltdt^rbe. 4Cniin«d’ 01 ^ lier^ hl^ sbiil 
pOKseased^ m^ieMteal for th^ inteMt 
M<)ifMs4ilieht9^niid llie four- 

jferthM^'gjame^^^ ’The 

* which'tobk 

plflfleimihedliibly In Johii% Oofl^- 

hoaMj over a' bdtrle of wine/with* Which 
Mr. Crosbie hdd' lercated lol:d Gardeti- 
fitene^ firbiii tlie ^rdfits of his pleadings 
can indy be imagined. 

The briterof tlie novel was this gen¬ 
tleman’s clerk. He used to sit night and 
day in particular taverns, and realised 
what Pleydell asserted, that ^ sheer ale 
. supported him under every thing—was 
meat, drink, and cloth ; betl, hoam, and 
waging.’ 

Handie Dinmont may be the general 
representative of his species, the Mads of 
1/iddesdale;' but the ^ gentleman to whom 
the honor has been assigned with the 
greatest probability of justice, was un- 
mrtunattly one who considered a place 
in the worn of the wcat novelist rather 
as a coiKlemnation than as an exaltation 
to everlasting fame. Mr. Davidson, 
of Hindlajr, appears to have viewed the 
humors ot the Liddesdde hero, as de¬ 
tailed in the novel, and identHied with 
the peculiarities of his own private life, 
more in the light of stigmas of infamous 
notoriety, Uian as assistances to honor¬ 
able renown/ 

Meg Merrilios was the gipsy Gordon, 
of Kirk-Yctliolm. In the Antiquaiy, 
one Andrew Gcmmel is proposed as tne 
original of £dic Ochiltree; and a minister 
near Arbroath as that of the antiqparj^ 
himself. A great part of this novel, it is 
also stated, is thought to be foundal on 
facts; and ^the fraud of Dousterswivel 
is 8£lid to have been of real occurrence in 
the case of some ^ver mines attempted 
to he set on foot near Innerleithen by the 
of T- 

The Black Dwarf is asserted to have 


\' 

The Ifttle mantdott at ttiNetit 
exiting iKf not that bttili by tic dwarf’s 
cnvtiliands, but one of later ditto; creefed 
by* the charity of a neigUbouriug gentre- 
m&n 4x1' 1803.^' The eastern division ^of 
the cottage; Separated loom the ether by 
a mitition bf atone and lime; w^ stiU 
inhabited by his sister. H is remarkable 
that even witb that near relative he was 
never on t^s of* any afiberion, an al¬ 
most complete estrangement having sub¬ 
sisted between these two lonely l^iligs 
for many years.—It was k ciiriotfs 'trait 
in the cnaracter of Kitchie, that he Was 
very superstitious. Not only hkd he 
planted his house, his ganlen, and even 
his intended grave, all round With the 
mountain asli, but it is also well autbeii- 
ticated that he never went abroad with¬ 
out a branch of this singular antidote, 
tied round with a ret/ //tread, ^ in his 
pocket, to prevent the effects of the ev/l 
cife ; and, when the most rctiretl parts of 
liis abode were sacrilegiously ransacked 
after his death, there was found San elf- 
stone, a small round pebble bored in the 
centre, hung by a cord of hair passed 
through the hole to the head of his bed!’ 

In the novel of Old Mortality, Robert 
Paterson is pointed out by the same 
name as a real personage; and some in¬ 
teresting anecdotes are given of Balfour. 
Lady Margaret Bcllcndcn, it is 8tipi)0sed, 
* was the duchess of JIamilton, who 
livcil till the year 1716 in the castle of 
Avondale, which is situated in a wild 
part of Lanarkshire, within a few miles 
of Loudon Hill, and at the entrance of 
the muirs, which the troops of Claver- 
housc are described to have passed in 
their progress to the battle of Druniclog. 
Avondale Castle,, which was perhaps 
Tillietudlem, lias, since the <lcccasc of 
that lady, been uninhabited, and is now 
in ruins.* 

The Heart of Mid-Lothian of coursrc 
rests on the circumstances of the fjtmous 


been a real living character, one David Porteous mob. In trudi, Robertson 
Ititchic, *a pkuper. Who lived the greater escaped fVom the church before the scr- 
pm of a long life, and finally med so vice began, and was hotly pursued; aPd, 
Mte' as the yesi 1811, in a solitary cot- though the author has chosen him * for 
ii^e iii a romantic glen of Pe^ the hero of the tale, and invested Mm 

■ This vale' Was otherwise for- ' widi some attributes wordiy of that high 
itfcrty remarkable, as having been the character, historicad accuracy obliges us 
xMremeni -of the lUtistri'ous and Vcnc- to record that he was merely a stabler, 
Wblc Dr. Adam ‘FergiiSon ** to whom Sir He kept an inn, and was a man of ms- 
W. Scott was a frecpicnt visitor.—*iln ripated habits.’ J 

1830, the writer visited the deserted, hut Daddie Ratdiffe was a real pcreoii of 
Of-Bowed Davie, actuated by a sort of the same name, as may be found by an 
respect fOr' scenes hallowed ‘ by examination of the Criminal Records of 

VOL. 1 V. 4 N 
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8<?Q0fri4- fjfeani^ .I>efitn9 ,was Hel^n 
VTdlker; bui^ as t% B^ry has been fre^ 
<jUcntly luebtibned^ we not repeat it. 

AWVT5Ktb'BtS‘ b# IrfABIA LOWISA, EJf- 
6v TO TERDI- 

;^T^fe<a;y.1)f ttat, this piin- 

:bnb 'of ibOse ^pareptly-for- 
I^es ts^ho Were ignifieci by the 
pdtrbna^e of the g^eat N^apoleon, in hav- 
m^/tn^ir lutsbah^B called to fill sbch 
e<jnUncntfl thrones as werc^ vacated by 
thfe, effect of hid victorious arnis. When 
ahe Was about the a^e of fourteen years, 
Louis, pjrincc Of Parma, made his ap¬ 
pearance at Madrid as the euitor of Ma¬ 
ria Amelia; but being more pleased with 
tlib yivacity and sprightliness of her sis¬ 
ter, thiih with the melancholy and re¬ 
served temperament of the lady whoin 
ho at fifst intended to espouse, he. trans¬ 
ferred his addressee to Maria Louisa; 
with w^m his marriage was solemnised 
in the year 1706* After residing for 
some years in Spain, he was allowed to 
super^*de the Austrian family in the so¬ 
vereignty pf Etniria, or Tuscany* When 
he was preparing for his journey to Italy, 
he was desired m take Paris in his way, 
as Napoleon wished to sec what effect 
the presence of a Bourbon prince would 
have in iTrance. Alluding to this re¬ 
quest or command,«the queen says in her 
Memoirs,' al^rm^ as we were at this 
intdligence, it tqipeared evident to us 
thd't'ihe danger in which our lives might 
be placed, was not at all thought of, in 
compariaoh with thp idea of . pleasing 
Bonaparte, and exhibiting us in a country 
where a few. years before so atrocious a 
nms^cre had beep made of oiur family- 
All that we could say on the sulnect, 
lio wever, was useless, und we were obligpd 
to t^e the road to Paris*’ , A residence 
of three wi^ks in the French capital dij^ 
^Ued tbe^ fyars; and, prosecuting their 
^P)p:ney, the travelers, m, August 1801 
rc^^eu the palace ajt Florence,, which 
f9ia^d,in ao foiled a coiidiUoniffi.to^ 

Our ppnrt.w^ queen ymtea) wfi ges^ 
dua% forpa^ i but J cmilff hot jdcceed 
m.iDctaipiitt in PW^Buitc a SnaniA. 

hid?; iriLffic^ewuo hadaccMi^^ me 
wejfe recalled ninonth after 
our arrival/ Tua^'ny^wa8|hcn dcimpied 
by French troops tinder Murat; aburthen 


pressing very heavily on .the people, hut 
whi^h all the king’s endeavours failed, to 
rmpvc. - , 

In 180 ^ the king and. queen, though 
die former was in declining health, and 
tlm.latter far.gqne in pregnancy, pnder- 
tbpk; a visit to S^in, to be present at tlie 
marii^ of Ferdinamh /fhe journey 
altogether proved disastrous, for her xpBr 
jesty suffered not a little in being deli-. 
vcTed of a princess at sea, and me fa¬ 
tigue of traveling so much au^ented 
the disorders of her consort, mat five 
months after their return to Florence, in 
1803, she was left a widow at the age of 
twenty-one, with two children. 

The queen was now permitted to go¬ 
vern the realm in the name of her son.— 

* My sole object (she says) was to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of the iieople. My 
son was every thing that 1 could wish. 
My only ambition was, to be able some 
day to show him the dificrenco between 
the deplorable state in which 1 had found 
the kingdom, and that in Avhich ,1 c)^- 
pected to deliver it into his hands. In 
the midst of these agreeable illusions, a 
fatal blow came to overturn the structure 
of happiness which I took pleasure in 
rearing. In 1807,1 was suddenly shocked 
with the intelligence that tlie kingdom 
was ceded to the French, and 1 was 
obliged by military intimidation to leave 
a country where my heart has ever eIucc 
remainoa. It was said that a part of 
Portugal would be offered to me as a 
corapehsation for Tuscany; but that offer 
only served to increase my afHiction. 

^ At Milan, I had an interview with 
Napoleon, in which 1 ex,X)ressed to him 
the sorrow 1 felt at quitting Tuscany, 
and requested that he would be good 
enough to. restore me that state instead 
of the portion of Portugal. Pie bad the 
impudence to tell me, that, for his own 
part, be would have me quiet in Tusr 
cany, but that it ^as the court of Spain 
which had x)roposed the exchange, be¬ 
cause my parents, wished me to bo nearer 
to them. They met nac at Arai\juez; 
and, after enjoying the satisfaction oi 
seeing, them, ,my first care to get,i;i-. 

fetation abpiiithonew treaty*. 
i^y tqldma th^ they^had been deeqeypd, 
1 to be allowed to 

retiwil toipy u^jTuacany. - While fto 
attmptajl^mi^e to pi^^is were going 

bfi, ^ie^u^on qf I8th of 

father's renunciation . of the 
crown, ]dace,,.and my^ brother, was 
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named hia successor. I used the same 
entreaties with him, and had obtained 
the most solemn promise from hitU that 
my wife^h should be gratified, when, by a 
second act of treachery, he Was draWn to 
Bayonne; and we were aH obliged to fol¬ 
low him. AhnOst the'drst words which 
my father addressed to mO on my arrival 
there, were, * You must know, my daugh¬ 
ter, that our family has for ever ceased 
to reigri/ I thought I shoidd have died 
at the intelligence. I took leave of my 
parents, anti retired into my chamber, 
more dead than alive.* 

Bonaparte being at this time at Bay¬ 
onne, Maria Louisa sought a negotiation, 
which was for some time carried on spe¬ 
ciously, but in the sequel left her a pri¬ 
soner with lier father and mother, who 
were (l(*sircd to repair to Fontainebleau, 
while her brothers were sent to Valcn^ay. 

In May lfl08 the cx-queen arrived at 
Fontainebleau, where, finding only a sin¬ 
gle apartment allotted to herself and her 
family, she hired a house called Fassy; 
but, at the moment of taking possession, 
was driven from it by troops. At this 
time she became subject to convulsive 
fits. The next year, she was ordered to 
retire to Parma, receiving at the moment 
of departure a letter from Bonaparte, 
wishing her a pleasant journey. 'On ar¬ 
riving at Lyons, however, she found her 
peoiile sent on before her, and was di¬ 
rected to proceed to Nice. It was here 
(in 1811) that she formed a plan of 
es'^pe to England; but just as her pur¬ 
pose was ripe for execution, her house 
was entered at midnight hy frcns-il^armes, 
her papers were seized, her principal 
servants sent prisoners to Pans, while 
for herself she was told that the clemency 
of the emperor had inerely sentenced her 
to bo shut up in a monastery with her 
daughter, and that her son was to be 
sent to his grandfather and grandmo¬ 
ther. ^ Only twenty-four hours elapsed 
(says the queen) between this order and 
its execution. I traveled night and day 
with my daughter and a lady, beside a 
female servant and a physician; and, to 
complete our party, we had a commis¬ 
sary, who shewed tne most brutal inseit- 
sihility when he saw the' tears 1 shed 
for the loss of my son, tbeh torn fi-om 
my arms. Ev'ery jsprt or rudeness which 
could be thou^t ^ to insult me duiing 
our journey he made use of; and we 
were also exposed to the insults of the 
populace. At tiie end of ten days, we 


arrived at Borne: I was dclive^^*dinto 
the custody of an officer of'^hc ]|loihan 
police ; and in the* evening w6 reached 
the monastery, where I was put into an 
apartment wnich looked into the inner 
courts and forbidden to appear at any of 
the outer windows. I had passed deven 
months in the convent^ when my parents 
arrived at'Rbtne.' I Was ih hopes o^ be¬ 
ing set at liberty immediately au(fr; bhl^ 
on the cohtrary^ T VaS subjected to 
greater restrictions than cvCr. Si' 

month only, sometimes kt jf^cat^r 'ipt^- 
vals, general Miollis brought idy ^eiiU 
and my son to ^dsit me, but I ‘was'not 
allowed to kiss the dear child mqfe than 
once. These rare visits lasted only a 
quarter of an hour, or twenty liiinutes at 
most. In this sorrowful state f remained 
during two years and a half, ^ com¬ 
pletely cut off from all intercourse with 
the world, that when a stranger came to 
visit the monastery, I was ordered to 
shut myself up in my chamber, and hot 
allowed to quit it, until the prioress sent 
me word that the visitor had departed. 

^ At length my health was so much 
impaired, tliat I was obliged to keep my 
bed. The physician, as well as the 
prioress herself, sent urgent applications 
to Paris, backed by the certificates of 
medical men, in order to obtain, if not 
my enlargement, at least sufficient li¬ 
berty to take exercise; but no answer 
was returned, and perhaps nothing vN)uld 
have pleased the then sovereign of Franco 
better, than to hear of my decease under 
such circumstances, the death of an in¬ 
dividual df the hoiisc of Bdurbon being 
to him a source of joy and tTium|)h. 
But Providence, which watches with 
particular care over innocence, opened a 
way for ray deliverance. By the trekty 
of Murat with the allies, Rome was oc¬ 
cupied by the Neapolitan troops, and I 
began to breathe, in cxi>ectation of a 
change of government. Miollis, how- 
•ver, used all his efforts to induce ihy 
parents to shut tliemselvcs up lyith him 
m the castle; as forme, be threatened to 
send nie to Civita Vccchia, and God knows 
what he meant to have done with the.* 

The harassed princess profited by the 
sudccss of the allies, being liberated and 
pensioned* and, when she stated Wr 
claims h!) the assembled princes and mi¬ 
nisters at Vienna, "she was gratified with 
the posseksioD of Lucca, and a promise of 
thc'dttchy of Pkrma, after the death of 
NapolOon^s widow. 
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{k ^nd awnj? all iiationa> 

i«ibvW* tiyilfcwi W rbHrlMiwuB, varicua 
amuscracait»te\a*pmAiled,l^^ both 
and ^ Wdy r^m relaxation, 
afU^ pxi^tions iu4iiid«9ital to life and 
de not refer to those 
wbicb deynand strength and 
and whiob stxve only to counter- 
a(;^nner^ciea of laW by another, but 
tq gnch^ainuseaienta os are more «f a 
pDi^iifc than an aotive deacription--for 
il^tatn^e, games of chatusc, cards, dice, 
Sfufu 'rhere h nothhig impre^riu these 
apiuaciuents> when they are not carried 
beyond ihour original purpose;—they 
arq at Icoat innocont, if not laudable. A 
rigid inor^iat says, ^ Let our recreations 
bo ^uen only as, while they dirort, may 
igiproYO the mind, and engage us in the 
\\ursuits of useful knowlcgo, true wis¬ 
dom, unspotteii virtue, and real piety/ 
Ilut wo would ask, * Can all our time 
be passed in su(^ pursuits? Is it an> 
affront to the purity of rdigion or the 
dignity of virtue to desist occasionally 
from such exalted Gontianplatlons ? Can 
the mere unbending of the mind erase 
the good impressions which we received 
in our infancy, and make us immoral 
ami impious ?'^Certainly they have not 
that tendency in themselves, and, when 
pumued with moderation, tbev usefully 
horve to inemse diat stock of harmless 
pleasure which is necessary to soften the 
of life. It would seem most proper 
to avoid pli^lpg for money; hut to {day 
fer /pee (as it is called) is loo dull a prac- 
tfee to excite attention or keep up a due 
regard to the proOTess of the game, and 
therefore a amall stake may fairly bt* 
p^posedf not bufficieut to create uneo- 
binoas at the loss, or gratify an eager 
thirst of Thus conducted, games 
of obaneo ought not to be cohdecBned; 
but, wheppuQBonst engage in them with 
avkli^i play fbr kunoisiiins^ and think 
ofttiaemonay which they may win, 
mar poisioua are too much interested in 
tib oputesti aiul the pursuit becomes a 
vice. This vice is increased in a high 
degm wheno sot of gamblers coub^o, 
to &eo» the nnunry, 
gud ||||W dsumfV on the qaiOs of 

etbomw ^stem urhieh has hum beoi 
.Ipfsobfevously canried on in this 
lungjd^anil in vaxious parts of the oon- 
tineut, and deserves all the acrimony of 


im^uant censure. When jit procoods to 
tins cxteiH, ( 

* TIiS loVfer gaining h the worst of ills i 
Witli coa8c:lv^<rstomis ihe hlDdstO^dsobl it fUls$ 
Invoiths At lluat’n, negktcta fbo'ties of hbod, 
PcstKOj^tbe pow’r nod wdi of doing goodi^ 

Ur. Vtmng*t PmUnu 

We have lately mtet with a wel-k en¬ 
titled * 'fhe Greeks Of the Palais Hoynl, 
and the Clubs of St. JamesV written by 
u person who styles himself (l^ a 
Btrangp combination of names and tiu^s) 

* Charles Persitis, Esq.—Garde Nation- 
ale de Paris.” It is by no means a mas¬ 
terly iwrformancb; yet it merits some 
notice, though a critic s.^ys tliat the 
volume might easily have been made tip 
‘by any bhick^gruird acquainted with tile 
gambling shops of Paris, and the com¬ 
mon rumors about the London Hdts, 
instead of so high an authority as a 
Garde Nationale." 

Mr. Perbiusthus speaks of the gaming 
system, as practi'jed in the IVench me¬ 
tropolis.—‘ Thegamhling-hoiisc bankers 
liave the choice of weapons from a vast 
arsenal created by avarice, folly, and 
idleness. The lloulette, which amasses 
for them immense treasures, ought to he 
first mentioned; it is, in fact, a prompt 
murderer; trrtirular as all other games 
of hazard—^rapid as lightning in its 
movements—its sfiokcs succeed each 
other with an activity that redoubles the 
ardor of the players blood, and often 
deprives him of the advantage of re¬ 
flection. In fact, a man, after half an 
hour's play, who, for the night, may not 
have taken any thing stronger than 
water, has all the appearance of drunk- 
efinete! 

^ A chance which is thus repeated by 
each period of about eighteen strokes, 
gives to the banker the advantage of 
taking up one half pf the stakes, Which 
pays all thp eiqx^nscs for the night, 'rhis 
^me, above all, is rtdnous to the work*^ 
1110 classes. It is tbeTe that the 
dianic, atthicietl by aiVitile hope of be¬ 
nefit, comes to di!»i^te, fn a few hours, 
the gain of many months' labor: and the 
young slridcmt, 'abandoning hhr usefhl 
avneotkihs, apiMitibes himself to a vii^e 
which hfts me eflhct of stifling thpSc ta¬ 
lents that Woiild Otherwise have enab{e(l 
him to po^o^an hoflorabte ealifng; 
and, insmOilOfa eojhmendable suhjodt, 
he beeomea a dissipated husbahd, a bad 
^ father, an iniquitcfUs Judge, in a word, 
Uicmost profligate of men. 
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€ki 8 Dtorthi 80 ^ioxk)u& tablo, w^fidd 
that of Pasfte^dh, remarkable for thi6 
multiud^ .of the cboncGB vfldch^ variegate 
it9;<»vpBt. FbarAOO> celebrated in the ant- 
nids of gatnUing by the ruin of thou-* 
sandB>»<‘i^d anoUter gante> (the Binbi>)- 
of iii^hich the name Bizarre ibrms the 
bi^rthe^, pf some of tjxe Fri^nch pb]! songs, 
al^ eijfi^tenda its baneful influence to-the 
iwrer class of society: the man wlio 
possesses even half of a franc is j^ermitted 
to have access to it, ,The croupiers, tp 
ivh.om tl^e execution of the Biribi is con¬ 
fided, arc employed at a very moderate 
salary, 'they* appear alvyays in a state 
approaching to poverty; this, with the 
dirty situatipu of the rooms—the dark 
and hideous aspect of the players and 
viidtors-*^nd the indigent appearance of 
the instrument which serves to dispose 
Of the chances, show that ruin is tlio in¬ 
evitable associate of gaming, at least of 
this species of it.. 

' In one of those houses where the 
game of Krdps (executed with three 
dice) is prolonged until morning, a new 
$^urcc uf calamity is offered. There li¬ 
bertinism and the loss of fortune go hand 
ill hand—the sounds of music, and dan¬ 
cing by women of pleasure, distract the 
unfotunate gamester, who, in the desire 
of diverting himself from his despair by 
a w^anton embrace, momentarily forgets 
his afllictions, and, taking from his 
pocket bis last half-crown, throws it on 
the avaricious table, to become the prey 
of those infamous bankers, 

^ The game of Thirty-one (Rouge et 
Noir) is perhaps susceptible of some cal¬ 
culation of probability. The chances 
which determine the advantage of the 
hanker,are'^ repeated more rarely than 
those of any other games wihatever, - - - 

^ The gamesters by, profession are 
haunted by a secret foreboding of their 
future destruction. They kpow they can 
Tvell address the hankers by tbp ?ame sa- 
lujtatipn as. was made hy^the iewoivned 
glafUatdr totheetnperprCJaiic^ius, * 
niitri te s^luiqmi^^ * ‘ Tber^-.is, a. paijti-r 
cut;w( ^rcscpijhiaw.pIrWd^ioft 
thera^ and men d^e^^ed 
pleasures .of th^r ma^toa'iu Th^.^hy 
the sule.of,.a,!WKy .wiQ 

hot believe there is aux miatpvtunp 
at hand, and who fatigues thje xf^st by hia 
gmety, is seated tt\c man who meditates 
a melancholy suicldo, . On each jOQimte- 
vv” " ? — 

* Those who are on. the rerge of vtjlcs^ car 
ruin salute tliec. 


nanoe may be rcod a studied anxiety, 
discovering hope or fear. The first forms 
agreeable projects for thp time to come; 
the second only gees misery and humi¬ 
liation, of wmoh his proud heart cait 
scarcely suprort the reflection. - - - ’ 

^ Fi&een hours a .day at least are de* 
voted to this harlmous Occupation.^ 
IDfuring fifteen mortal lioiirs, wi^ut 
ceasing, the voices of a thousand those 
miserable croupiers prodaijai the decree 
of ^ hazard, and the sdocess of diverse 
chances. Two thousand untnet^fk imns' 
are elevated against thefortuntes'of oonfi*!^ 
dent duMs, and against those d chil¬ 
dren, wnose innocence cannot foresee 
the impending calamity, and of creditors, 
who sleep under a fatal security.« - ' 

^ An unfortunate idea of possesdl^ 
suprior knowlege in the combinations of 
diflerent games of chancels fatal to most 
players j they are gcnerallv mined by 
the three principal causes following;— 
1st. The inequality of the chances he- 
tween them and the bank: Sndly. The 
immensity of the funds of the hankers, 
compared with those possessed by then!; 
3dly. The ardor of gamesters when 
losing, and thpir timidity when fortune 
favors them. 

^ We may divide the visitors of gam¬ 
bling-houses into two classes, one of 
which is each day mined to enrich the 
otluir. The bankers of this administra¬ 
tion have-on tlicir side liiccvrUy, For¬ 
tune, and Gaiety. They profess a secret 
contempt for their victims *, a sentiment 
imbibed by those scoundrels from the 
examples daily presented to them, of 
men lowering tliemselves below the level 
ei the bmte. Frequently, many of those 
ruined gamesters, after bavingbeen plun¬ 
dered of all their property«i}y the esta^ 
bli^meut, are takenanto its employ, at 
a stipulated salary.. They are, in their 
ium> the instruments of the destrti^iom 
of other players; resambling those gjhiosts, 
of which the admirable J&anto speaks, 
who, having forfeited all the* privileges 
pf tlieir primitive state, are now OcctituVd 
in tonneiiting those whom thc^ 
faults have thrown into ^ them rouging 
bands 1' . ^ .'. ’ ■ ^ 
lathe most fadiionable salOhs, Where 
extravagant entertainment^ are provided 
gmtisv and venal beauties haunt tho 
scene, ^ itis curious (says Our author) to 
see how the windows are secural by Mrs 
of iron* A strong; padlock is tdways at¬ 
tached to the door of the stove whicli 
warms the apartment, to prevent any 
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ivttesnipt^tjbal theAnn<>f vengeance might 
he roused, to make^ by drawing out the 
deatruodve dement, and thus set dre to 
t^^whoteiratemity at one blow! Bc- 
sidas/^h^ precautions^ we observe lielow 
the gainblii^. tables a ^ereen, or strong 
en^ljOiimra* wuieh renders the interior in- 
aeo^blOvtO'vieWj'and against which the 
play^tia seated., without the liberty of 
eirjtending hU }egs and feet. The most 
ll^l^ular inspection is made of his per>« 
BOn,b^' die banker's spies^ and even his 
dresais strictly observed. H e is obiigccl, 
li^orc enterii^ the aalonv to deposit his 
graat coat and cane^ which might, per.- 
chance, afford the introduction of some 
weapon ; and the elegance of the cover-» 
ing will not save him from the humi¬ 
liation of. having it taken from him at 
the dopr. '^I'he attempts proceeding from 
despair) which have been made on the 
lives of those bankers, have established 
these precautions: indignities which are 
practised only in prisons, for the security 
of their unhappy in mates. 11 is certain, 
that gamesters reduced to desperation, 
and on the eve of committing suicide, 
have conveyed into those places infernal 
machines with an intention of destroying 
the^cruel plunderers and themselves at 
the same moment/ , 

He adds, tliat these iiarticulars are 
well known to the English gamesters at 
Paris, many of whom, robbed of all their 
property^ d^lore tlicir folly in deep mor- 
tiheation. Not a few of these dupes, 
he says, have committed suiddo; and he 
affirms, but with apparent exaggeration, 
that no fewer than one thousand of 
these unfortunates are at this moment 
confined in prison for debts connected 
with gaming/ 

The Aells of Westminster have been 
brought more immediately into public 
notice by a late atrocious murtler thkn 
.‘hey otherwise would have been; and the 
description which we are enabled to give 
of the game called rouge et noir may 
serve as a warning, to the ypung and in-* 
experi^ced* It is played at an oval 
table, about four feet wide, and of eoil-i 
sidcrable lengthy having a recess upon 
each side, one for the banker, and, an,* 
oUierfor thedealer. This tablels^coveced 
witti doth utaially green or blim> 
a porf;te towards each extremil^^ whm 
is qimrtered with red and black* These 
poAlpus of red and black are bordeied 
with a list (^yellow; they m intended 
for receiving the. money staked by the 
pkyers^ and it is from t!n^' colors that 


the ganm receives its name.' Beside those 
quartered portions of red and black; there 
are other portions for an additional game 
called the coukut. In the middle of the 
table there is a basket for reiving the 
cards that have been usedv This is pla(^ 
immediately before the dealer. Before 
the banker is di^Iayed' the cash, whi6h 
is to be augmented by the losings of the 
players, or diminished by their winnings; 
and this ostentatious display of it is not 
the least allurement of the game. Small 
rakes, or, as they are termed, maces are 
scatteretl about the tabic, for the purpose 
of drawing the lost money toward the 
bank, or the gained money totranl those 
by whom it is gained. Each player has 
usually before him a small slip of card 
divided down the middle by a line, 
having red marked at the top of the one 
division, and black at the top of the 
other. These are for the purpose of 
marking the turning-up of the chances, 
each player perforating by a pin the 
column marked with tlie color wliicli 
wins. 

The game is commenced by the dealer^ 
who unseals six packs of common playing 
cards, counts each pack in presence of 
the company, shufiles each pack sepa¬ 
rately, puts the six packs together and 
shuffles them, hands them to any of the 
players to be again shuffled, has them 
cut, and then sets them on (nlgo against 
a little slab before him. The persons 
about the table may then play ujwn any 
color, and for any sum of money, from 
one pound to two Hundred, Ut the GohJen 
HeUs near the court, and from lialf-a-* 
crown to twenty pounds at the Silver 
Hells in the purlieus of the H'aymarket. 
They all play against the table, or the 
gtobling estabnshment. The placing 
of the money upon the colors is called 
^making thfe game/ and, when the dealer 
announces ^at thb game is made, no 
farther suni' can be staked. The stakes 
are then played for^nr the ceiitjois played. 
The dealer takes up, with a blank card, 
a ^tiou from ihe neatest end of tile 
pile of cards before him, and turns ithetn' 
up'dne by one aadong as if is nece^ry, 
and 'depends upon the number of 
spOt& ' ^TresU&^wtr^ et thirty-olie, is the 
game) and w^i^ever color eomes nearest 
to diat 'it tlw winner,—^the coler means 
that of doth upon which the ^^layer 
has laid hk money) and vvhieli of eoutse 
he is not allowed to ehtmge* after H has 
been once laid down*^ Red is Usually 
counted first, and then black; Evety 
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card<x>u^ts for tlie spots that are oa 
aud every coart card counts ten without 
rc^d ,tQ their colour or suit; cards arc 
laid out ,foT red till die number be cither 
thirty-pue pr ahove^ but not more th^n 
forty; then for bjaek in the same manner; 
aiul whichever counts nearest to tliirty- 
one^ wins^ Suppose, for instance^ the 
cards tpmed up were the following: red, 
a hve^ a three^ a king, a four, an eight, 
and, a six-«-niaking. in all thirty-six,— 
li/acAj a six, an ace,, a' seven, a ten, and 
a quecnr^iii all thirty-four ; then black 
wculd be the winner, being nearer to 
thirty-one than red, by a difference of 
two. When the coz/p is decided in this 
manner, the banker rakes toward him 
with his mace all the money upon die 
losing color; in the above instance he 
would rake to him all that was on the 
red ; and those wdio have their money 
on the winning color get it back again 
with as much out of the bank. Should 
the red and black be both above thirty- 
one, and botli exactly the same number, 
that co/.'jj, which is called an apres, goes 
for nothing ; that is to say, nobody wins 
or loses; the cep’ds which have been 
dealt go into the basket, and a fresh 
dealing from the remaining cards takes 
place. The cards, as they are played, 
are thrown into the basket, and not used 
again. 

^o far it appears that the table has no 
advantage—that it is a fair game of 
chance between it and each player— 
that, in short, there is nothing to sup¬ 
port the splendid establishment, to pay 
for the extreme watchfulness, to seal, 
as it is alleged, the eyes of certain 
Ar^'use^, who are proof to all metals but 
gold and silver—'to counteract the dread 
of outlawrify and to comfort the souls of 
the bankers, when circumstances render 
it necessary that a division from tlie 
police should storm the premises and 
seize the bank. But there is one cir¬ 
cumstance which we must now explain. 
Among the numbers tliat may chance to 
turn up thirty-one, itself is included. 
If ,it $hould turn up.for only one color, 
ihM wins; biit, when it turns up for 
bofth^ the, 1 stakes are then mov^d witlim 
th^.bars-r-'t^tisy within a space marked 
off by lists,;andithe.winna-aet the next. 
couu,g&t 4 ^ek. 96 nly. their own mofney, 
while that of the loap^ color goes io 
the bankk Jn.:thia state of the < game, 
however, the parties are not obliged to 
play. Any adventurer • may withdraw 
las stake upon ^xiyiDg half of it into the 


bank. Still, however, it is obvious, that 
whenever both colors turn up thirty- 
one, the bank must cither. get the half 
of all the stakes u^ion the table, or the 
whole of those upon one or the other 
color. Nor is this all. Both colors may 
turn up thirty-one twice in succession: 
the bank is entitled to half of the stakes, 
or to the whole stake upon oi\e color, in 
consequence of the first turning-up of 
two thirty-ones; and, by the second, it 
is entitled either to the hw of what was 
staked by all the winners, or to an equal 
chance of the whole of it by a third c^yup. 
On examining the probability of the 
turniiig-up of thirty-one for both colors; 
it will be found that tlic result is not 
very far from once in tliirty times, or 
rather, about once in twenty-seven and 
a half; so that, comhinihg the chances of 
turning up thirty-one once for both) and 
twice for both, the advantage of the 
table is about two and a half per cent, 
upon all the money: and hence, if a man 
continue till he nas staked any given 
sum of money forty times over, the esta¬ 
blishment must gain the whole of it. 

Roufette is not so frequently played 
in our metropolis as rm^'e et noir. The 
apparatus for this game consists of a 
mahogany bowl, the centre of which is 
of copper, furnished with arms extending 
along the sides, and perforated with 
thirty-eight holes. The bottom and 
the arms are moved by a piece of ma¬ 
chinery, called a motiKnet or little mill, 
which is put in rapid motion by touching 
a cross over the centre of the bowl. A 
small ivory ball is thrown, which, after 
whirling and bounding, settles in one of 
tlie holes, and thus the game is decided. 
It is so conducted, that all the money 
which a player stakes upon an average 
may be won by the leaders of tlie esta¬ 
blishment in eighteen times’ playing; 
and this may be done in ten minutes, if 
the inconsiderate gamester should be de¬ 
termined to persevere. 

Th^ are many houses where other 
games of chance are played, in a manner 
which is equally riiinoiis to the casual 
adventurer, and not so seemingly fair 
and open; and, in these, there is a 
greater opportunity for tlie exercisd of 
the base tricks of those professional gam- 
blera, who, without tiaving suffident 
intemst to become partners in the firm, 
act as aiders and abettors in the system 
of depredation. • Against the continuance 
of these seats of rapine and iniquity, wc 
enter onr strong protest, and earnestly 
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hope tlial the moglstratefi will make a 
])rojK‘r of that power wtth which 
they ^^*e alr<*idy armed for the ‘?up-. 
p^Mion of these liesta of disi»ipation and 
of vice. 


CAUmWOn l>i:CAM£ROK^ 

NIKTJI tAtE. 

DOHiKn the late reecss (said the ninth 
MKaW) I was a visitant at the delight- 
ud village of Twickenham, and one day 
accompanii d the worthy oltl lady whose 
guest I was, to a house lately taken by 
one of her London friends. On our 
entrance, she seetned to be seriously af¬ 
fected by the recollections which the 
bight of It awakened, cxcLihning, ^ Ah * 

this is the very house where Mr. J>- 

lived—the same hall, I declare. I wish 
they had taken any house but this—^ii 
excites mournfiil remembrances, though 
thirty years are gone by.' 

During the whole day, it was evident 
to me that her feelings were variously agi¬ 
tated by the associations which eacli room 
in turn called up; and, although it was 
evident that in the lajise of thirty years 
many beloved friends might ha\c de¬ 
parted, yet I felt assured, that a raoie 
than common interest mubt attach to 
persons, whose oharaatcr or misfortunes 
had bc'cnof such a nature as to impitsa 
so deeply the mind of my friend. Sh(* 
was naturally a lively woman, harlmixed 
much in lim, and had arrived at that 
pt'riod of it, when the tics of general so¬ 
ciety sit loosely, and the anbetions of 
even the wannest hearts gradually wean 
themselves, as if nature kindly assisted 
them to pre pare for a new scene. Under 
these circunibtanccs my curiosity became 
aroused on the subject of her meditations, 
and, in consequence of my inquiries on 
qur return, she related to me the little 
history 1 am about to give you, andi>^hich 
win he well remembered by many of the 
olde** inhabitants of that village. 

In that house (said she) liv^ Mr. and 
Mrs. D -who were very rich, wor¬ 

thy, and atnkblc. The only drawback 
to theif kaiipinessr, fbr many years, was 
the want of a child; but this was at length 
supplied by the birth of a daughter, at 
a period whon they had ceased to h<Jpe 
for such a blessing. It will be readwy 
conceived that this child was a source of 
extreme solicitude, as well as pleasttre; 
nor will it cxdte wonder, as they Were 
altogether of the old school, that the poor 
little stranger was a]mo««» driven Ou^ of 


life, by their curb to pfeaerve her hr‘it. 
In truth, sliowa^ ^ uver-6h)thcd, and 
ovcr-imrscd, that it Was fbUy eXyc!<*te<T 
by uU thdr ncif^bourh that iho pboT 
cmld must ihcvltelbly fall to 

this system; and they Vere aU*'grieved 
with this expcctatibfr, fofthUisahe <yf Ihe 
excellent parents, whol^ charity id the 
poor, and urbanity to aH, Were mdently 
luereaswl since the birth of their daugh¬ 
ter ; for, as they were rellgienlis ill lieairt, 
their gratitude to God 'ror tlds infijll- 
mahle boon proved itself by increased 
good-will to his creatures. 

Notwithstanding these expectation^, 
tlic little Amtlia struggled through the 
evils which surroUfidcu her, and, at i?Vo 
or s>ix years of age, cmergt‘d iVotti the 
gaidcTi which had hitherto been lur sole 
place ol exercise, and was sem with htr 
inrent"^ in the meadows, where her tx- 
quirite dtlicflcy and beauty attracted 
every eye. She was like some cherished 
exotic, which tlie wintl and sun ouglit 
not ‘ to visit too roughlyyet, conirar) 
to the general u«agc ot such pampered 
darlings, this little maid was a thing of 
such a bweet and gmtlv spirit, rurh i lo- 
deat and deprecating mannei‘. vb;»L all 
who hthcld lunr loved her pu . uangei»■, 
who saw her in the c n ^ oi two rldin'ly 
people, concluded lliat she was tlieii 
giandchild, anil had lost Iut youthful 
parents under some circuin^ancc s wliith 
added the teiidtnioss of pity to the love 
and admiration that she unconsciously 
excited. To a being hellevcil to be so 
fiagile, and felt to be so impoitant, the 
labor of education was rendered as light 
and delayed as long as pobsible; hut, as 
it served Ibr emploTOcnt to a child slmt 
out of the goiieraf anuiscmcnis Of'hci 
age, and led by htr coufpaniops (who 
were both endowed with itiUid. 

lectsj to exert htr pow^r*! or St 

was no wUnder that her urogt' m diefy 
aecomplibhment ivas gtbat At sci^- 
teen she would'havc* betn mihmyed fof fiei 
talents in any circle • but, siit^ she hid 
no power of'cOtnpSnng hcr$elf Srilli any 
other, the perfbert khhpUcitYbf clqldhwkl 
mhained to her,'AcComnaitiWl 
to of cotiSdotiS depfUdmcc^wMcK^Md 
been acottod frejm* hSr siJiqiosod inva¬ 
lidity'durinfg infancy), and a 
great exactnesii and extteir^bf rdgul^ty, 
wtdcli one mifi^llt ^pebt hr a difld Who 
liadheen odUcaied hy^ah ipaid, 
YeirAifteliawas difecrfttJ,hbtihhjr,and 
R'^ abnvd'aji any prfi^d'WuWbb^^bsc 
^ affecttoiib, a< wbll ns Ihibitif, hoiihd*ht» 
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clqii^ tajiDSf^y an^ whose heal^^i that munificence Ayhich was meet, for liis 
ll>au^h ap|kreiitly unifbruij waa ihevi^ station and pros}^>ects in society. 

tlic fr^lity inseparable The large fortune that MjissJ)-waa 

i^oiq suj^ nurture...wliatcyer kindness sure to possess^ joined to, her well-known 
GQuldr.iiiyont;, /money purchase^ that beauty^ and her supposed accomplish- 
cou^j-adcl«to, bey. happiness, was con- ments, caused her father to receive so- 
HtanfXy proy^e^ Wi^in limits of a veral offers from the high, and titled, in 
awety which iopyitabiv. bccam<? every the regular way by winch people of fa- 
ye^t more contracted; lor^ however the mily often come together now, but which 
tonH pridle of hpr parents might have was much more common at that period, 
been gratiJ^cd by seeing her become the These offers were immediatedv dedin^; 
charm of , a wider circle, their own in- hut the circumstance of tneir being 
CTjcasihg-years and infirmities, and the made awakened new anxieties on the 
perpetual fears they entertained for her part of the parents, which increasedl the 
healthy ahke forbade them to engage in infirmities brought on them b}r time, and 
it; and mdecd Amelia was so happy rendered them averse to all visiting; so 
with theip, so used to their habits of life, that the daughter, in her nineteenth 
and so deeply imbued with love and duty, year, became more a prisoner than ever; 
that there appeared as little desire for and, as this state of confinement was 
change on her part as on theirs. likely to continue for years, many fuitj* 

Well do I remember (said my friend) cipated tliat the rich and lovely Ainelia 
how the dear girl would go to church, was fated to a single life, and, like the 
with the hood of her blue satin cardinal great poet of the place, ^ to rock the 
put all over her bonnet, to fpard against cradle of declining age,' through the 
cold, when she was almost fainting with most blooming hours of her existence, 
heat, and how beautifully she blushctl In such a family, it will be supposed 
oil putting it down, under the idea that that the medical attendant who had for 
people were looking to see how much she so long a time preserved to them ^ the 
had discomposed her head-dress in the last, best gift of Heaven,* and was the 
operation. In reality they were looking daily soother of their own maladies, was 
(how could they refrain from it, even in a person of gi'cat importance; and the 
church?) at the exquisite beauty of a gentleman who had long stood in liigh 
face which seemed to be peifect in its and unrivaled estimation in this village 
contour and features, aided by a com- well merited the regard in which they 
plexion of such trauspai'ent whiteness, held him. It so happened that sorne 
that, even under the hideous dress of that peculiar circumstance occurred in his 
day, it always conveyed an idea of an- large family during the following winter, 
gelic loveliness. It became a kind of which induced him to invite one of Mr. 
fashion to go to church on purpose to l).*s very old friends to dinner, and, to 
look at her, as it was the only place his own surprise, even one who was ha- 
where she was to be seen, and all felt as bitually an unvisiting man, accepted an 
if they had a kind of property in a crea- invitation to meet him. 
ture so good, so gifted, and so humble; Since the doctor’s wife must have 
and, iriithough we never could think any company of a high description, she 
.man good enough for Miss D—•, it is judged it wise to fill her table; and with- 
certain that many talked a gr<-^at deal of out regard to the stipulation with Mr. 
Mh li—, whose father had lately pur- D., Mr. and Mrs. L. and their son were 
chasad a noble mansion in the road to added to the party, and an interview 
Islcwotlh. ^ took place between two imlividuals of 

Mr. JLr—r—was ^ike.>?ise the only child such extraordinary merit and attractions, 
of rich p:ceileht parents; and, al- that, as neither had any previous en- 
thouf^ ;lijs latt^ief ^ad been a merchant gagement, it scarcely possible to 
nniit lately, , he was a man ,of very good avoid feeling an interest in each other. 
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bjrldge, and lyas s^id, by ail who knew 
him,, to be t^ handsomest,, cleverest, 
atnl best young .man of tneir acquaint- 
ance,^pne whom indulgence and wealth 
rendered only con^icuqus for his atten¬ 
tion to the parents he loved and honored, 
and who appeared to be fully capable of 

VOL. IV. 


nayd a nature to Amelia, that one may 
readily conceive in how striking a point 
of view a man of intelligent and graceful 
manners must have appeared to her, and 
with what effect young and handsome 
features would address themselves to an 
eye accustomed, in those whom ^e most 

^0 
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loved, to viritness the encroachments of 
age. Nor could Mr. L., though living 
with the young and elcf 2 ;anl, ho insen¬ 
sible to the strong claims of a lovely fe¬ 
male, who added, to beauty thi' most 
delicate and dazzling, a mod<'8ty and 
simplicity ‘the most endearing, and a 
total unconscionsnesti of lu r own charms, 
while she manifested no di'ficiency in 
that dignity wliich every grntlev/oinan 
in her mother's days considered as a re¬ 
quisite indication of due diToruni and 
maidenly purity. 

In ropugiiancf to all that had hitherto 
appeared in his habits, Mr. 1). fioin this 
time formed a neighlxnivly acqunintance 
with Mr.and Mrs. L. and admitted, thougli 
he could not return, their visits, as after 
this exertion he soon became much 
worse: but liis heart was at ease; he saw, 
and sanctioned, the love of his Amelia, 
and then, as if he had lived long enough, 
he retired from this life in peace, re¬ 
joicing that he left his widow and daugh¬ 
ter to the care of a worthy and estiiua- 
blc young man. 

Tins event took place a few inonths 
after the comnicnceincnt of their ac¬ 
quaintance, about the time when Ame¬ 
lia had entered her twenty-first year. 
The shock to her was very severe; and, 
although it was softened by the most 
consoling of all circumstances, it consi¬ 
derably aflected her spirits and her health. 
At that period no respectable person, si¬ 
milarly situated, would have thought of 
marrying before the termination of a 
mourning of six montlis; but, being 
aware of the strict notions of Mrs. D. 
and her daughter, the family of the 
lover were not surprised to find that a 
year's delay was stipulated; and, as their 
son, though two years older than Ins af¬ 
fianced bride, had puriiosed spending an¬ 
other year at the university, all things 
were arranged for that puriiose. 

Mrs. D. suftbriHl so much from the 
death of her husband, that it wa«? ap¬ 
prehended she would soon follow liim; 
but the kind attentions of her new friends, 
and the pleasure she took in her affianced 
son-in-law, who, for an obvious reason, 
neglected the attractions of CJambridge, 
had a most beneficial efi'cct on her mind; 
and by degrees she recovered serenity, 
and as much of health as could reason¬ 
ably be expect^. In the following au- 
ti|pn Mr. and h. determined on a 
^lland, where they had 
and where tliey 
partiyijllwlKsircd to introduce a son 


of whom they were justly proud to his 
maternal grandfather. Amelia ui^ecl 
lb. cm to sot out, wtll awar(* that motives 
of kindness alone liad postponed their 
journey ; and, when her lover ventured 
to irention the period of his return as tlic 
time for tlieir marriage (although sliort 
of the year), she did not object to it» 

From the very time when they hade 
farewell, Mrs. 1). complained of a pain 
in her clicst, which soon increase*I so 
much as to alarm licr'daugliter, who in¬ 
stantly sent for their medical friend. 
He was awjire that her life had long hung 
on a thread so attenuated that the slight¬ 
est breeze might dissolve it; and, in the 
full ptrsuasion that Amelia must soon 
be called to a new trial, he privately de¬ 
spatched a letter after the travelers, who, 
he understood, would halt at York. This 
was a seasonable precaution, since it 
really so happened, that, without any 
increased symptoms of positive dis(‘ase, 
the aged parent calmly resigned her 
breath, as she reclined on the sofa in the 
usual sitting-room, attended only by her 
daughter, who was nearly overwhelmed 
by the shock. 

Happily the lowr hid received the 
intimation of this event, and hastened to 
retrace his steps. His arrival in the first 
hours of her affliction w as so peculiarly 
welcome, his presence j o dear, that htr 
pure and ardent love was no longer tinc- 
thred by the formality and nremony 
which her education had rendered ha¬ 
bitual ; and the happy lover felt he was 
indeed hchwtd^ asw^ell as preferred. »She 
informed him that, by the will of lier 
father, she was now under the guardian¬ 
ship of her uncle, w'ho was authorised 
to reside w'fth htr during the period of 
her single life. 

The uncle and his lady were at a dis¬ 
tant watering-place at the time when the 
good mother died; but, as prop(*r mes¬ 
sengers were despatched, Amelia had no 
doubt of their early arrival, an<l shrink¬ 
ing from the imxiroprirty of receiving 
her lover alone, conscious of the disap¬ 
pointment and anxiety in w’hich his pa¬ 
rents remained, she intn-ated him, after 
a day or tv^^o of rest, to return to them, 
and pursue his original plan. AVlien he 
found that her uncle and aunt had ar¬ 
rived, and that the admission of a new 
family, and the preparations for the l\i- 
neral, precluded him from the enjoyment 
of her society, he adopted this advice, 
and bade her adieu at last by a tender 
note, in wliich he ])roniiscd to bring hack 
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parents as soon as possible^ to assist 
him in consoling her for the loss they all 
deplored. 

Although Amelia was ghid that he 
was gone, for a purpose which she ear¬ 
nestly desired to see fulfilled, yet his ab¬ 
sence greatly added to her grief; and the 
obligation of receiving new guests, at a 
liino when she sought only for that quiet¬ 
ness in which she could reason with her 
heart and commune with her God, was 
very painful to her. After the last du¬ 
ties were paid, finding tliat her relatives 
had established themselves in tlic house, 
she withdrew to her own apartment, and 
endeavoured to find consolation for her 
bereaved state in that religion to which 
she liad been taught constantly to look 
us the source of happiness and the guide 
of conduct—and also in writing to licr 
lover, whom she earnestly exhorted to 
comply with the wishes of his parents in 
visiting his Scotish friends, and making 
llie most of his time in so distant a 
journey. She was naturally so generous 
and disinterested, that such advice was 
to be exjiected from her, for her lover's 
sake and that of his parents; but she 
was also led to it by the consideration, 
that her uncle either could not, or would 
not, acknowlege the pretensions of her 
lover as they had hitherto been sanctioned 
in the family, and that her modest though 
tender regard was coiniuentcd upon in a 
manner the most painful to a woman of 
delicate mind and rcscTvcd manners. 

The constant tmployment and the 
great pleasure of her life had hitherto 
been charity; and, much as her spirits 
were depressed, recollecting that she was 
now coming of age, that winter was 
setting in, and that many who were 
wont to receive assistance at that season 
from her lamented parents, had been 
forgotten amidst the late pressure on her 
spirits, she roused herself for dieir sakes. 
It was her custom to visit several aged 
persons, and enquire into their wants 
with that interest which adds value to 
every gift; and, as she had been ne¬ 
cessarily from childhood conversant with 
the wants and ailments of declining life, 
perhaps never did a wiser or kinder 
visitant, enter the poor man's cottage. 
She was to such indeed a ^ ministering 
angelwhen ^ the eye saw her, it 
blessed her,' and ^ the ear gave witness' 
to her goodness. . 

Accompanied by her inothcr^s ancient 
infiid, in the dusk of the evening the 


lovely heiress had time been out several 
times, carrying balm to many a bleeding 
hcjirt, and receiving it herself in those 
praises of her beloved ])arents which 
every where were poured upon them. 
In doing this, she caught a severe cold, 
not being aware perhaps that the con¬ 
finement ahe had previously adopted, 
and the agitation slie had undergoing, 
rendered lier more liable to it. In tliis 
state she became of age, and was com¬ 
pelled to see lawycM-s and go through 
business incident to her taking pos¬ 
session of much property variously si¬ 
tuated. As soon as slie h:.d completed 
these arrangements, she resolved to nurse 
herself well, and wished to settle in her 
clrcssiug-room for th a t purpt)se. T o this 
retirement lier uncle and aunt violently 
objected. 11 was in vain, that the usages 
of her infancy were urged in her behalf, 
cither by herself or her former nurse; 
and she was condemned as undutiful 
toward her only relatives, and accused 
of a want of delicacy in thus early as¬ 
serting her independence hy withstanding 
their wishes, which were' that she shouhl 
immediately set out for Bath, where 
alone, in their opinion, her licaltii could 
be re-established.' 

The voice of contention had hitherto 
been utterly unknown in that house, 
and the gentle Amelia was the last per¬ 
son on earth who could have awakened 
it. She submitted, though it was very 
painful to her; for her indisposition was 
considerably increased, and she had also 
reason to believe, that her lover and his 
family would be at home within a fort¬ 
night, though no precise time was fixed. 
The uncle, as if he read her thoughts, and 
was determined to thwart them, hastened 
their departure before that event could 
take place. In every stage of their pro¬ 
gress, Amelia became much worse; and, 
oil arriving at Newbury, her old and 
faithful attendant protested, that slie 
ought not to proceed; hut Mr. and Mrs. 
I)- (very naturally pcrliaiis) con¬ 

cluded, that she was no judge of the 
case, and had alreaily injured their niece 
by improper indulgence. 

Be this as it may, Amelia reached 
Bath ill a state of high fever, and was 
pronounced in groat danger hy the phy¬ 
sician who was called in upon their ar¬ 
rival, and wdio imputed the critical state 
in which she was now placed entirely 
to her journey, and recommended 
ispeciul attention to stilliicbs and coni'* 
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My'NbUitBodkf 


• ih* Af> 'aitntioii I will IcSM 
bcrfortfaeptcUte^ ■ it <> 

• T. 


«pY«^900K. 

ir«ki.ik 

^ i ikrttLiiiafte a brief dt It in'tny not^Wi* 

* StfAk^AHie. 

Ht 0»m of the most ronarkahie ahm* 
leeicrtsriicaor the Iliad, is the absolute 
■teality and air df thidi ivhioh it wears. 
Tbia afiaofii partly flrom tho vWjdncss of 
the poet’s pencil, and partly from the 
n^uteneaa of detail in which he in- 
ilttlgoa* Those tHio complaia of hia do# 
soripth^tts of feasts, of eeremonks, and of 
armour, aa tedious, diould consider how 
much the effect of his brilliant passives 
is heightened by them. They persuade 
us that the poet himself believes what 
he is relating, firom the apparent aeeu^ 
racy of his statement, just as we give 
credit to a drcumstanlial tale. We be* 
come acquainted with his heroes in their 
retirements,^ and are, therefore, fully 
pi^^red to aympathize with them, as 
with old friends, when th^ rush amidst 
tho thickest battalions of their foes, and 
gain mighty victories, or are sent to a 
triumphant grave. The domesric parts 
of the tale not only relieve the heroic 
scenes, but prepare us to enjoy them. 
We see the chief buckling on his ar¬ 
mour hr the mornhig, snatiming a hasty 
repast, and taking a tiurried leave of his 
eomtades; we follow him with breath* 
loss aifxiety through the adventures of 
the field; and wo feel the deepest tragic 
interest when he falls in the pride and 

r ry «if manhood. This art of Homer, 
whidi not only all his narratives are 
made credible, butaU his scenes pre¬ 

sented to the mind iu a lij^t so dear, 
and in colors so fresh and imposing, that 
the impression of them can never wear 
out, iff enpied by no vnbscquent author 
widi sawmi^ success as by Richartlsoir, 
who dtooet ^ 

Homer of pfopTvflrhe superiority of the 
ancient over m modem writer consSstS;, 
however, not' meisely in the poetical 
enlty tnueradded to die rest, or in'the 
nreater mgnity «f the salgcct, but 111 iho 
life, spirit; and freshnesO of his delinea#- 
dons* The English novelist spreads hk 
little fibny nptsaround us likea dream; 
wc feel ourselves spell-bound; we try to 


cBcbpb fretn thetmnpimpwMb^irtd 
Biimlimik Us,*1ral4nvaiu^iithlte 
iratestdetailaf Homer is ever Sreahmid 
living, audwG Mm twbfeathoHia ptnre 
atmosphere tliroug;hout thd*wbolc4f nmr 

p s ugbaiEu* t / r 

ft The present nleyjiiBdy be c^gasM 
as aa am of befi^voienldariiigs id whi<A, 
no hu^ satUded implicitly to fodloW 
the fboisteps of their pr&cleressors^iudi- 
viduali, combining and eonoentrating 
their eUetgieS,have discovered new paths, 
andUiost adventurously, but moat wisely, 
have occupied hitherto untrodden fields 
of labeir. Till the commencemeut of the 
nineteenth century, tlie proposal to 
form scluxds of instruction for the grown¬ 
up children of a former generation 
Would assuredly have exdtecl ndicide 
rather than respect; and nothing could 
have fuhuahed a finer suliject for decdo^ 
matory banter than the imaged scene 
of a village school, conritting of 
headed dudples, and boys of fifty and 
three^soore ;-^hrivelcd fitters mSping 
the horn-book^—eyes begirt with ipec- 
tades, poring over A> B> C,—and ohl 
wfwncn sitting at the feet of experienced 
instructors of sixteen. This, however, is 
no longer a subject for ridicule, but for 
congratulation; and a system of educa¬ 
tion applicable to persons of adult age, 
which had hitherto been wholly over¬ 
looked or set down as impracticable, has 
been pursued upon an extensive scak, 
and with very considerable success. Dif¬ 
ficulties which at a distance appeared 
formidable, have vanished upon a nearer 
approach, and both the-juvenile and 
mature poor population of the empire arc 
now pla^lina situation to receive those 
educational advantages, which, there is 
reason to believe, will not only prove 
conducive to the welfare of tfie reciiuente 
themselves, but most b^efidd in th^eir 
influence upon the eiril and moral m- 
terests of the whole community. 

3 The iBoli^ Harp is ppenerally 
ascribed to Father Kircner, because he 
is thu fitst European aufimr who has 
described it But the Jcarned^Drienmiht 
Richardson mya, that an wtruiutut 
of the kind has beau long in use iu 
the eastern Gountiies.1 As bqw*- 

everi was on adapt in karu- 

ihg, it is mwbable that h^ borrowedat 
fbodemish doctorat for it iamon- 
tioned that^ iWheu J>avid hung up his 
hatp in die night, it vibram to the 
north*wind; and thmu can be 
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dbfAtfiks4-ike Inurentfon ^tke ^.Sfdkm 
liarpikighfatted^ iteoidentid 

«iw;ii^fi|jiEiifoer. It'««dtUhtiroftal)ed *1^ 
drift hftlf'ft^eeutar^ago; 

bntHt ift irath^ too rifsliootib for owoH^ 
mate^ except in summer, as it 'mil not 
iboar tfae^ftri<detu^ of stormr;^ rain. 
It 18^ hom^cr^' O varf pleaising|Beoe*i^ 
furniture in a aummer i^rkmr. Various 
Jtnprovementa bftve been attempted in 
its' structure; and the p<^t Blodm^ 
fieW, a few Y^r& since, published an in¬ 
teresting collection of extracts and ob¬ 
servations on the subject. 

4, ^ Alcestis/ if not tlie most beauti¬ 
ful of all the productions of its author, 
unquestionably contains the most exqm- 
«ite scene. The descriptions given of 
die preparadons made by the heroic wife 
for her approaching end—the sweet 
apostrophe to the nuptial chamber—her 
own‘.'gentle departure and leave-taking 
of life, preceded by maternal anxiedes 
and thoughts of love—form an instance 
of die pathetic of which all the works of 
ancient times can furnish no similar ex¬ 
ample. In this piece one might almost 
fancy that the first hints were contained 
of that divine picture of dying excellence 
which it was reserved for Richardson to 
exhibit in full grandeur to the world. 
It is astonishing that Eurij)ides was not 
converted from his heresies respecting 
the female sex by the perusal of his own 
Alcestis. J.W. 


festiUftd bylaafttrinig daiptoff Uras^ fixed 
to a broad piece of leadM.^; ^ > . 

Former Lwcurtes of the ISock and Bits- 
Art A.—The pregressef dme, says an emi¬ 
nent writer, alters all tlungs wonder¬ 
fully, not less on ihe stage,’ than on the 
great theatre of buifl&n life. 

When Fqpte. h^d . the lUymarket 
Theatre, he had no wardrobe belonging 
to the house: his plan was, to hire 
chesses, at three giiineaft for the bight, 
for his whole company: and widi this 
special agroement^ that he was not to 
play tra^y, ^ but after three days* 
notice.' 

When Quin was in his greatest fame 
as an actor, he lived at Kensington, 
whence he used to walk to the Theatre; 
and, if there were people enough in the 
house to make it worth his while, he 
then began to dress himself. This was 
merely the putting-on of a coat and a 
waistcoat, and a dry vfig; for the cha¬ 
racter of Horatio was pmormed in the 
same black worsted strings, in which 
he had walked to the house. 

The veiy head-dresses which a modem 
actress oi any celebrity is obliged to 
purchase, would formerly have paid 
the salary of a first-rate actor; and now 
the vary lowest company of strolling 
performers are much better dressed 
than were Betterton, Cibber, Quin, or 
Garrick. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A 
FEMALE CORKESFONDENT. 

A cnHom Anti(pw.-~-T he original book 
upon which all our kings, from Henry 
I. to Edward VI., took the coronation 
oath, is now in the library of a gentle¬ 
man in Norfolk. It is a maimscript of 
tlie four Evangelists, written on vdihim, 
and the letters, intheir form and beauty, 
tieaily approach tb Roman capitels. It 
ift supposed to haVe been written and 
fifred^iip for the coroufttkai of Henry I.; 
but we doubt' whether it - is sO' andent. 
The urlgfeal binfdlhg, which is still per¬ 
fect, consiste of two oaken boands, neaflv 
Uh inch thick/fastened togeiher with 
stout leuthem'thongs, the corners being 
klefended by kfge'bossfes ufl.bm^ As 
the book is opened, OH' the right-band 
side of the cover there appears a ckucifix 
of gilt brass, which the kings kissed on 
thvir inauguration; and the wholo' is 


Frenchmen constoni attendanUat Balls. 
—Prom eighteen to twenty, young men 
go to balls, to daxice, to amuse them¬ 
selves, and they are toen truly happy ; 
for they enjoy the exercise, and that 
periofl, we may justly say, is the age for 
^ncing. At twenty-five, they continue 
to go to bahs, but dandng begins to 
fatigue them; they repair to the card- 
room, play high, lose tneir money, grow 
impatienti and have, in consequence, 
very often a fit of illness. At thirty, 
they.generally marry; they still go to 
the ball, for they ixmat introduce toehr 
wives ^there: that is a duty they , are 
oUiged to perform, but they very rarely 
find any amusement thm. At forty, 
they are exdted by ambition to go to the 
ball; they often meet therewith men 
h^h in the administration; they ehat 
with them, find opportunities of asking 
favors, and build on great men's pro¬ 
mises, which arc generally forgotten as 
^soon as made. 
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At fifty, and even at aixty ycavs 
age, they still continue to gd to the balL 
They must try to get ofl* their daughters; 
they must seek a patron for their grand* 
sons, and make it appear also to every 
one, that they arc still in the vigor of 


life, and :tbat it would be a Bhaine for 
them to thinkyct. of burying themselves 
in retirement. .Frenchmen therefore are 
seen during tail their lives in the Bull^ 
room / 


ON THE DEATH OF A FRIEND. 

Heavy each heart and clouded every eye. 

And meeting firiends turn half away to sigli; 

For she is gone, before whose soft control 
Sadness and sorrow fled the troubled soul; 

For she is gone whose cheering smiles had jxiwer 
To speed on pleasure’s wing the social hour: 

Long shall her thought with friendly greeting blend. 
For she is gone, who was of all the friend. 

Such were her charms as Raphael loved to trace. 
Repeat, improve, in each Madonna’s face; 

The broad fair forehead, the full modest eye. 

Cool cheeks, but of the damask rose’s dye. 

And coral lips that breathed of purity; 

Such, but more lovely; for, serenely bright. 

Her sunny spirit shone with living light. 

Far, far beyond the narrow bounds of art, 

Her's was the Very beauty of the heart; 

Beauty that must be lov\l. The weeping child 
Home-sick and sad hath gaz’d on her and smiKd; 
Hath heard her voice, and in its gentle sound 
Another home, another xnothcr found; 

And, as she seem’d, she was. From day to day 
Wisdom and virtue mark’d her peaceful way. 

Large was her circle, but the cheerful breast 
Spread wide around her happiness and rest; 

Sue had sweet looks and pleasant ivords for all. 

And precious kindness at the mourner’s call; 

Charity quick to give and slow to blame; 

And, ling’ring still in that unladed frame. 

The fairest# tne most fleeting charms of youth. 

Bloom of the mind, simplicity and truth ; 

And, pure reli^On ! thine eternal light 
'B^am*d round that brow in mortal beauty bright. 
Spake in' that voice soft as the mother-dove, 

Found in that gentle hTeaat tliy lurnie of love. 

So knit site firiendship's lovely knot. How weU 
Slie fill’d ^oh'tehrVret hatne, no verse can tell. ‘ 

That last b^t praise in her husband's sigh, • ^ 
And fl^tingdiins hei* fehiMren’a glistening ey6, 
Btnbalmitig with fond fears her memory. . - ' Mv 




^TAN^AOON linSIC, BV WATTS, 


^sTERious keeper of the key 
That opes "the gafea of memory,^ 
.Oft in thy wildest, si^op^lest strpiii, 
We live o’er years of bliss ^am !, 
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* ' The sun-bright hopes of eatiy youth; 

Love—:in‘its first deep hour of truth^-^ 

" And dreams of life’s uolightful morn. 

Arc on tliy seraph-pinions borne 1 

To the enthusiast s heart thy tone 
Breathes of the lost and lovely one; 

And calls back moments—^brief as dear— 

When last 'twas wafted on his car. 

The exile listens to the song 
(>ncfi heard his native bowers among; 

And, straightway, on his visions rise 
Hope’s sunny slopes, and cloudless skics> 

The warrior from the strife retired, 

By musics stirring strains inspired, 

^ urns him to deeds of glory done. 

To dangers ’scaped, and battles won. 

Enchantress sweet of smiles and tears. 

Spell of the dreams of banish’d years. 

Mysterious keeper of the key 
Tliat opes the gates of memory! 

’Tis thine to bid sad hearts he gay. 

Yet chase the smiles of mirth away; 

Joy’s sparkling eye in tears to steep. 

Yet bid the mourner cease to weep ! 

To gloom or sadness thou canst suit 
'rile chords of thy delicious lute; 

For every heart thou hast a tone. 

Can make its pulses all thine own! 


FllIENDSiriP'S OrFEltlNO, OR THE AN¬ 
NUAL REMEMEhanger; A CHRISTMAS 
rRESENT, OR NEW YEAR’S GIFT, FOR 

182 L 

It was formerly a more general custom 
than it now is, to send tokens of respect 
to intimate friends, at the commence¬ 
ment of a new year. Even sovereigns 
were accustomed to receive presents at 
that time from their nobles and cour¬ 
tiers ; but the donors in that case were 
more actuated by servility than by true 
regard. Gifts from equals are more to be 
valued, because they usually spring from 
respect or affection; and, to a young 
person, an embellished book ought to 
be an acceptable present, as, while it 
pleases the eye, it tends to inform the 
mind. 

This publication is the first of ah in¬ 
tended series, calculated to surpass in 
merit and attractions; the ordinary 
pocket-books which were long so popu¬ 


lar. Its contents are various and inter-^ 
csting, namely, new descriptions of re-^r 
markable towns upon tlic continent, an 
original tale by Mrs. Otiie, some poetical 
pieces by the same lady and otner in¬ 
genious writers, an account of a late 
ascent to the summit of the Peak of Tc- 
nerifPe, a canzonet in score and two qua¬ 
drilles, &c. The engravings are neat 
and elegant, more particularly the views 
of Ma^fid, Florence, and Dresden. 

SomiP of our fair readers, wc doubt 
have already received, from their 
adtniring friends, copies of this charm¬ 
ing little volume; others, after this fa¬ 
vorable notice of it, will perhaps soon be 
gratified in the same way; and, if some, 
whose lovers are not very liberal, should 
be induced to purchase it from their own 
stores, tbeir money will not, in this in¬ 
stance, be unprontably expended. In 
the mean time, wc submit to their peru* 
sal two specimens of the literary part. 
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/ The sitHatipn of Lau|»nije is so ite f^Jow^yr^^^hlMurs, cqa- 

beauttfvL^ that the. toi^i. tvlll fed loth tinted,to ^ iw ^lenj^d heav^ftr^. 

to quit-ft; 0^ dhe indeed can quit it Here the'i^^^slte'^i reposes on the 
without' inoreasitig regiCet, as he descends m^idpeht, w^^rs of,nature; tten 
tlie Wely,height on which it stand^to- turns' to the UiigEiing, enviifqus of the. 
wihda iho dioi'es of the lake.., .shores^ the vineyWs;^ for^ts^ peoplefl. 

heij^hf are fhll of varied beaud^' iHie . hiQs^ and dl siniling heautiea ot th^e, 
divendiled ranges of mountains, one be<^ ]a]ke,t Bathed by, its waters. Merges, 
hiiiil another, on the side of Savoy, pre- J and, Nlon, enrich the cheering, 

s^t a changing scene at every point; scene. I'he traveler, who woidd con-* 
wmle the rocks in the foreground, vary-* temph^ all its picturesque attractions 
ing even more incessantly if posrible, rp- in thdr fullest and most extensive bx- 
c^e, step by step, with their towering uberanoe, must ascend to the Signal, an 
cliiTs, hrom the delighted e^e. Mont elevated point behind the town, which 
Blanc, which is seen uom various points is above 1200 feet above the lake.* 
in Lausanne, proudly cresting and over- 

N 

A soxa, DY mus. oiu£. 

' Go—thou can’st wound my peace no more— 

For thou hast lost thy power to charm me— 

My long, weak dream of love is o*er; 

1 wake-^d thou no more can’st harm mc» 

' Yet I was blessed when I believ'd 

Whate'CT thy treachery look'd or utter'd; 

While this fond heart, too long deceiv'd, 

^ At sight of thee with pleasure flutter'd. 

* But now that heart, whenever we meet. 

Is still, and cold—and, proudly spurning 
That weakness horn of thy deceit. 

Is o'er past errors deeply mourning. 

^ It moturns o’er time to follies given. 

And love's vain hopes, or vain repining. 

Which might have fram’d my soul for Heaven, 

And made my path with virtues shining. 

* But hence regret! my bark has found 

A haven where no storms aflright me ; 

Where halcyons seem to brood around. 

And gentle gales of peace delight me. 

'Yet, back upon the world's wide sea, 

Where once I ventur’d, dangers daring, 

I piling look, and mourn for thee. 

Who still art aU those dangm sharing. 

' Haste! seek the land! no more be toss'd 
Oo the world's waves, and t)^pest-driven: 

^ But, 'midst their roar, my toiee is lost ^ 

'llien c^ield him f save him \ pitying Heaven !* 


^ A ^OIE or MJR. SIKCLAIH. neccssarfly varica by emotions^ wliel^iW 

It nnl^ naturally be supposed, that gentle or violent, which are excitm in 
the practice of sihging long preceded the the course of cqnvei^tidu, ^ littisripioW- 
inyenriqn of instrumental music. ^ The tioh is a sor^c^.U^tuipl 
voice is a flexible organ, and Its topi^ are 1 may, easily ^ 
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mca- of go^ng to Italy, that he Ifn^ht at\i(ly 



tulfiAtL^ so^tci< ot ctnolumint It Italy, and studied under iKndcrali,^ 61ie 
^ ^ * ot tne niisttr's of inc C ouselvatono at 


IS lidw, hpwcvei, <n cslablislxcd piofts- ot the niistti's of the C onseivatorio at 
siott in ev'^ry cmliscd country, iiid those Milan Being at that time undetey- 
who liavt attidicd and piactiscd it with mined whethtr Ik should oi should not 
skill alid success are entitled to our no- sing on the continent, lie refused ati en¬ 
tice and lesxioet ga^enicnt which as ofRitd to him, and, 

Mr John Smelairi\ ishorn in the ncudi- re solved, hetou he would ventuic to ap- 


houihood of Ldiulmrgh iii th ^ e ai 17 00 
Lvtn in a st ite ot ehildliootl, he (viiucd 


pen on '»n It J an sta f, to hear rieiy 

in r 1 of note in It V He thciefoie 
« ^ 1 ^ ^ 


ail a Hi \jx j ^ -- . 

a stiong propen ity to music, 'ind tin** Msiled eveiy tin^n wh re any ctlchrttcd 
inclinition wis incmnagtd bj lus pa- opera was pafoini d, oi a elistinguislied 
rents wlio proeuied him censtint in- singer eng^aed At Naples hcsirgto 
struction m tint dtlightful oteipation Ros&ini, and by his ri<tucst to the in i- 

Not content with tlK voc 1 kill whuh nig r of lh( th itu ot San-( irlo, who 

he had thus aeqnned, In pud i vi it to instintly ofliud h m a long engagement 

London, in IHIl, toi the pmpose (t 1 his not me tin]; his yews, he declined 

healing th mo t eniin nt piohosoisel it, but, aftei sonic dtliheiation, he eon- 
the art IL \ is iiitiodue d to i\n bit 1 to acc pt terms for a ycai, which 
J hem IS M elsh \ lio took him as a pu- w re on the point ot hein^, settled, wlien 
pil tor three yi us - id pii ti ted him to a sudden stop w i put to the negotiation 


Mr If nils, the 11 in i i ot ( o\i^it-(» ir- 

d 1 Ih itt wI o miuKiliit lydi^n d 
him toi nv< yens i term whieli w is 
ifteiwaids len,.rh 4 .ned to s mu Mi 
W elsh uqui seeil in t’ s engi fluent, 
on condition tint he shouhl p itie pi 
in the siliiy nid h lu its ot his pmol 
dunn_, the } i s of tuition ^1 luii the 
}01111 >^snij, 1 m ide Ii s / t/on tlx st i t, 
IS Don ( irlos m th Dueniii lu met 
with a \(iy Ihtt niij leecption and hi 


by the efleet oi the Neapolitan ri\olu- 
tion \ stop belli put by the constitu¬ 
tion il piity to the continuance of the 
j.imin>lib* s (the git at source ol llu 
minagei pofit), he lound himscll so 
imohid in ditheiilties, that he relnscd 
to lulfil ill imsigmel cnML,enunt , and 
lel iiquisheel loi a time the direction ot 
the tilt itie 

Dining Ml Sinelairs re side nee at 
Naples he hul the pe it benefit ot Uos- 


witiiaMiy iiiit nil, it. —(— - \ , 111 ., 

subs nutiU (Mitioin in othei clnnet IS sim s ulvicc md i sistinee, whieli )ic 
iiunaU III ninUilio’i Duini., his Iikims. cnjouil at C cnicc, wluit most 
tluitucil ciyv,u,Kiit, lis enUud into 

the mitrimoiiul titc, han'^ muiud it by thit ibli mistn fcitill iiiUnt iijon 
Kdmbuieh (in IHIO) to ftliss ^«Uon, laitliei aujumtions. he Tisiteil llonnio 
dnigbter of i gillint offlur who hid in tin sumimr of ISil, ind noeivtd i - 
lost his lift in KOTt lie liidfoi soinp structioiis fiou, C tehenni, '’‘y*® 

time b on s eretly Utathod to this lady, of sni;;ing m soju-tlv idmirtd l>«i« »K 
whose motlitr cndtivouitd to ineieiit tlit cirmv it, he ninlc h^fii^ 

tilt inteiKled union, and, when tlu. two appearantc »* 
lovers dtspuicd of obtaining that con- lorv^do and 
cent whieh they wished to procure, they iiously been 
were mimed without i|„ trusting to tune from the grand 

for a reconciliation, which was nlti- ^htn kept h.s court at Ihsa ll^is pr^^^^ 
mately cfRcttd by the intercession of expressing his 

mutual fnrnds rcuaided him most liberally, and 

When Mr Sinclair's onaagcrngit tor- ^ 

hi icmoea every expectations In March 1B22 ne re- 

ttr »ttViiewi‘ ihd fiis Ih^ Bologna, wliere he was thoaen 

tufti tfefn J 'suflj^tlTttt tof' hii suwort member of the Philhannomc Academy, 
wlfli6»ft thi aid bUhcdtncal etaoKifr^t, a compliment which is conside^ w a 
hittfertVfei tt> ^ti^^fi'fttontedcaift mark ofthe highest respect, and is thrtc- 
vor. IV. 
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fore rarely bestowed. During the re¬ 
mainder of that year, and a part of the 
present, lie displayed liis matured ta- 
lentB itt variotiB cities of Italy, chiefly 
cotiflitfng himself to the opera eeria, to 
excel In'‘Which is deemed by the Italians 
the highest attainment of a singer. At 
Venice he was gratified with the ap^ 
plkuse lyf the greatest of the continental 
princeSi being one of the most prominent 
vocalists at a concert which was perfonn- 
ed before the emperors of Austria and 
Russia; and, at (jenou, he gaTC equal 
satisfaction to the musical ear of his Sar¬ 


dinian majesty* This was the tcrminH- 
dqn of his Italian engs^ements. He re¬ 
jected some very advantageous offers from 
Spain and Germany, and preferred an 
engagement in his native country. His 
return tp Covent-Garden theatre v^s 
hailed with acclamations: his melodious 
voice, his improved taste, and his scien¬ 
tific skill, enraptured every admirer of 
sweet sounds; and he is now regarded as 
the second male singer in England ; for, 
without oflbnce to him, we must still 
allow to Braham'thc first rank. 


iPtne ^110 


Ouk attachment to the fine arts will 
not suffer us to neglect any opportunity 
bf noticing their progixsH. Tliey ari‘ 
still in a fair train, and, if they do not 
always reward the attention and labor 
of their cultivators, they gratify the taste 
and excite pleasing sensations. 

With that politeness which is due to 
strangers, let us first see what a neigh- 
bouring nation is doing in this way, at 
least in its capital. The pieces painted 
for academical rewards havQ been lately 
exhibited at the Ancient Museum. The 
subject is taken from the Eloctra of So¬ 
phocles. iEgisthus, on the report of the 
death of Orestes, who had himself pro¬ 
pagated the rumor, hastens to enjoy the 
pleasure of contemplating a fallen foe. 
He eagerly lifts the veil which covers the 
supposed remains of the young prince j 
but he starts with horror when he be¬ 
holds the corpse of his paramour Cly- 
temnestra, whom her own son had mur¬ 
dered. Debay obtained Uic first prize, 
and Bouchot the second ; yet their pic¬ 
tures are not considered by the best 
judges as particularly excellent either in 
composition or in coloring; and it is 
supposed that La-lliyiere w^ould have 
triumphed over them, if he bad not been 
prevented by a domestic misfortune from 
completing a piece which ho had aUy 
commenced, 

^n attempt has been made by a Pa¬ 
risian. attiat to preserve large pictures 
by process. The plan is, to unite 
Jnfffi.'ront parts by a composition of 


porcelain, so colored as to conceal all 
marks of joining. It is pretended that, 
in addition to the greater facility of exe¬ 
cution and consequent cheapness, the 
pieces thus produced will be as durable 
as mosaic work; but it seems to be an 
unpromising speculation. 

At the gallery of the British Institu¬ 
tion, many students have been for some 
time employed in copying the works of 
distinguished artists. Among tlic most 
successful specimens of talent, thus ex¬ 
hibited, we may reckon Mr. Turner's 
copy of Cuyp’s Landscape with Sheep, 
Miss Beaumonts copy of Sir Joshua's 
Snake in the (h*ass, Mr. Green's deli¬ 
neation of the Sleeping Girl, Mr. Salter's 
Cardinal Beaufort, and Miss H. Gold¬ 
smith's imitation of Claude. 

Mr. Pinney's exhibition, Ve observe, 
contains many additional pictures of 
considerable merit. A female head, by 
Rembrandt, is particularly striking; it 
seems almost to start from tbe canvas; 
its expression is admirable; and the 
countenance, though not beautiful, is 
very interesting. There is . a fine por¬ 
trait, by Sir Joshua> of a British beguty, 
said to be Mrs. Matthews: it is in his 
best style, and has great characteristic 
force. A landscape by Gainsborough is 
very pleasing, and a happy, imitation of 
rural locality ;,andj oven in a diglrt piece 
of the same Und, he has eyinced a^U 
far superior to that of an oidiimry artist 
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As, ia the. metropolis, the musical 
harvest of this period is by no means 
fertile, we must direct our attention to 
the late provinc^ concerts. That which 
took place at Liverpool was considerably 
less productive than those of York and 
Birmingham; yet it was highly gra¬ 
tifying and delightful. The Mount of 
Olives, enriched by the voice of Braham, 
combined its attractions with the Mes¬ 
siah and the Creation; and the mis¬ 
cellaneous pieces were well-selected, and 
scarcely less pleasing. 

Two grand concerts, about the middle 
of October, aumsed the votaries of the 
liariiionic science at Norwich. IMiss 
Patou, preferring a recent to an old en¬ 
gagement, lingered at Kdinburgli, and 
did not appear as she had promised at 
the former city; but her absence was 
compensated by tlie taste and skill of 
Miss Carew and of Sapio, and the 
performances gave such satisfaction, that 
u regular musical festival has been pro¬ 
posed at the same place for the next 
year. At these concerts, as well as at 
all the rest, the instrumental performers 
vied with each other in their respective 
departments, and gave full scope to the 
talents of the vocalists; and not a few 
amateurs were present, who could cre¬ 
ditably sustain a part even by the side 
of the metropolitan musicians. 


The chief singers e«nployed on ijiesc 
and on otlier occasions are thus 'cha¬ 
racterized in a respectable miscc^ny.— 
^The force and majesty of Catalan!, 
and her power of transition, are uti- 
equaled. They are of nature rather 
than acquirement, and, as it were, ema¬ 
nations from the omnipotence tliat has 
given such power. Mrs. Salmon's, d^- 
cacy, brilliancy, and purity of executioli, 
have the brightness and the spaed > of 
light; while Miss Stejdiens* full rich 
voice, sent forth in the most chaste and 
iinattbcted manner, carries to the utmost 
the impression that tone in its finest 
flow can make. In the first, we have 
the fullest force of dramatic passion, in 
tile second, the volant beauty of airy 
sound playing about our sense of hear¬ 
ing, as the coruscations of summer light¬ 
ning glance upon the sight. Braham and 
Sapio are distinguitdied for animation 
and dramatic expression; Vaughan for 
exquisite grace and polish. To these 
may be added the levity of Italian .^ 7 /^ 
performance, refined articulation of notes, 
and words combined with touching me¬ 
lody, exemplified by the fascinating arch¬ 
ness of Madame dc liegnis, while the 
stronger but similar traits are thrown in 
by Signors de Begnis and Placci.' 


Utama 


nnuRV-LANE theathk. 

The admirers of the drama cannot 
reasonably complain of a want of zeal on 
the part of the proprietors and manager 
of tnis house. Various novelties have 
been brought forward, and judicious re¬ 
vivals have diversified the scene. 

A new piece, styled the Cataract of the 
GangeSf or the liqjaJi*s Dauffhtcr^ the 
fhiit of long and expensive preparation, 
was exhibit^ to admiring eyes, on the 
S7th of October, in all the parade of 
gorgeous splendor. The dramatic part 
was produced under the direction of Mr. 
Waltadc, tiie spectacle under the super¬ 
intendence of'Mr. W. Barrymore. The 
story is borm^red from an ancient cus¬ 
tom of the Hindoos, and its outline may 
thus be given.—Jam Saheb, the raj’ah of 
Guzerat, is at war with Ackbar, the em¬ 
peror of Hindostan, and intrusts the 


grand brahmin Mokarra, an ambitious 
traitor, with the power of mtiking peace 
on any conditions during his master's 
absence with his armies. Ackbar pro¬ 
poses that Zamine, a supiiosed son of 
Jam Sabcb, shall marry his daughter 
Dessa, and that the two kingdoms shall 
become united. The brahmin signs on 
the part of Jam Saheb, and is about to 
compel the prince to the union, when 
the rajah arrives, forbids the marriage, 
and declares that Zamine is not his son, 
but his daughter, whom he had pre¬ 
served as a boy, to escape the fury of his 
country's laws, whicli enforced f^alc 
infanticide. This announcement throws 
the rajah into the power of the brahmin, 
who consents to grant him bis Kfe on 
the condition that he should resign his 
daughter to him, and then declares that 
his dominions shall, at his death, fall 
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pg,«^e einpecon. His 


ana my awn bc^g in danger, 
W yK4? W Ac brabnjin'aawesr^ 
ing not to sned the blood of Zacpine.^ 

pplonel Mordannt, 
Iw'Vlea UoopB, and, 

ni^in#a,*^i hiR iMJvicfii, abrogates die 
If»|B; o; .feiuale infanticide. In the mean 
d^fl^Jack, ]^(^iuf»n, an English sailor, 
aMj.yroidi-}?e Eobi^spn Crusoe, gains 
f^midatice^to the, temple of the brah- 
mns^ayea toi thm very sanctuary, where 
Mmipa is confined, but through his own 
jfi^y lose? die opportunity presented, 
and ia compelled to ily without being 
to reaeuo the object of his solicitude, 
.^e Teaches the camp at the moment 
^hen the colonel is addressing the troops. 


be wore the oom^ tipr s dress^Jiisgrotmue 
figure and awkward stmt occasioned a 
roar of laughter. Hrsh West's Perilita 



tor action; he informs them that die 
brahmin is on the point of sacrificing 
Zainihe, who had repulsed his offers of 
love. The troops immediately march, 
all engagement ensues, the brahmin is 
slain, and the curtain falls on the vic¬ 
torious rajah. 

In all that belongs to spectacle, the 
Cataract of the Ganges excels: the 
s^nery is of the most beautiful descrip¬ 
tion ; ine processions are numerous, mag¬ 
nificent, and tastefully grouped, the 
dresses and decorations splendid; while 
nxteen richly-caparisoned horses, at one 
time bearing warriors in the battle-field, 
and at others assistiug in pageants, in¬ 
crease the attractions of the piece. The 
desired success was complete; for the 
house was not only crowded on the first 
evening, but has been thronged at every 
repetition. 

On the same evening, the, Winter’s 
Tale of Sl-j kspearc was revived, after it 



ready ought not to attempt any of the 
principal characters of our ^eat drama¬ 
tist; but those who have hazarded die 
assertion would perhaps retract it, if they 
had seen4iis Leontes. Wc have seldom 
aeen the passiems pf ra^ and jealousy 
combined more poweiiWy depicted; 
*and, ioL jthe scene wheie rlennione is 
pku^.before him as a statue, bis asto- 
jn^^ent and joy on finding the sup¬ 
ped statue w^rm were finely depicUd. 
Mdpden, in Autolycua, was mimitahle, 
and kept thj^d^ouse in constant gopd- 
huniPr* *No fetor on thp stage enters 
more heartily into the .spirit pf Shah-- 
apeare'septacay than Munden; nnd whjE^n 


bpisterouR, but it w&s respectable. Mrs. 
Bmn, formerly Miss Spiuerville^f re-ap- 
pearing pn the metropolitan stage after 
some ypara of absence, perfCNriued. dm 
part of Ilermimie.witli ^eat applause. 
She looked the character to. admiration; 
she had all the graces suited toit, and 
her trial scene exhibited a specimen of 
the pathetic which we did not give her 
the credit of possessing. Her tottering 
step, her tearful eyes, her utterance in- 
terrupU'd only by her sobs, her appeal to 
her jealous husband, her resignation to 
her untoward fate, and the heartfelt 
thankfulness with which, upon her 
^ bended knees,’ she received the deci¬ 
sion of the oracle, and heard her own in¬ 
nocence proclaimed, were given in an ad¬ 
mirable style and manner. But the tri¬ 
umph of her art was reserved for the 
concluding scene. Here her personation 
of her own monument was picturesque 
and beautiful; her attitude, the arrange¬ 
ment of her dnipery, and her whole ap¬ 
pearance, were indeed such as might have 
deceived the most accurate observer; and 
till, by the awakening charm of music, 
she turned her hesul toward Leontes, and 
descended from the pedestal, she seemed 
to l^c merely an inanimate and sculptured 
form. 

This actress has also personated Lady 
Macbeth in a forcible manner^ though 
not with all the power which such a part 
demands. No one, indeed, has fully 
embodied the character since the retire¬ 
ment of Mrs. ^iddons from the stage. 
Macrcady’s Macbeth is an unequal per¬ 
formance, at one time very spirited, at 
another feeble and inanimate; but his 
acting near the close is the best that 
we have lately seen, particularly in the 
banquet sceu^,' where he recoils' with 
horror at the supposed sight of the ghost, 
adjures him with bmthless agony to de¬ 
part, and then sinks into the vacant ohair, 
apparently exhausted by the struggle; 

The revival .of Mias Lee’s comedy^ the 
Chapter of Accident^, ought not to [^ss 
without notice^ thoOgh We do not mihk 
that it will be fr 
ton,r^resefited] 

.an^ humor; Li 

exdtod gepeiul mir^i and laugbieO;^j«r, 
Broign played'Vape,with.ease.lattd'vi- 
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ward pertiMSfiS of a kiSyW ihaid;' ^ ^ - ^ 

' ThOiximpd^tion'of ati ^Xtseflelit tta^ 
0 edy is an arduoiis task ;* yd^t? it is boldly 
attoinptdd' by T)()«n; of^'tdlent, at a 
titnowhen comodksare'^far more ajprfee- 
abliB to the pnblie ta'Ate. The sto>ry df a 
p^ular - leader/ related by Plntardi, 
seemed' to'Mr. Knowle&i author, of the 
tragkly of VirginiuSj to aflbrd many op- 
portupitiea ofexcidng the passions and 
creatingf interest; and his reputatidn 
quickly ptocured the enactment of a new 
piece> styled CAitt,f Gmtehus. This tra¬ 
gedy opens with the trial of Vettius be¬ 
fore the consular tribunal: the prosecu¬ 
tion is concluded, and the accused pleads 
guilty to the charge. At this conjunc- 
turCj Caius rushes into the forum, and 
enters upon his friend's defence. 11 is 
appeal is so powerful, that the people 
give a verdict of acquittal. The popu¬ 
larity which he thus acquires excites the 
jealousy of the senate, and he is sent 
into Sardinia, as treasurer or steward to 
the army. Here lie conducts himself 
so much to the satisi action of tlie pro¬ 
vincials, who were to supply and clothe 
the soldiers, that the senators determine 
if possible to disgrace him, and certain 
charges are hrou^it against liim which 
they think will ruin him in the adections 
of the citizens. Hearing of these un¬ 
founded accusations, he suddenly ap¬ 
pears in Rome, and repels them eo ef¬ 
fectually, that he is cliosen one of tlie 
trihiines of the people. Opimius, who 
is now consul, and who has ever been 
his bitterest enemy, seeing the impos¬ 
sibility of checking his career by fair 
means, has recourse to an artful stra¬ 
tagem. Pie prevails on Drusiis, who is 
serving with him, to counteract his in¬ 
fluence by proposing laws still more fa¬ 
vorable to the citizens than those recom¬ 
mended by his colleague, and to tell the 
people that they all originated with the 
senators, who wish to be considered as 
their truest friends. The scheme easily 
succeeds: a quarrel ensues between the 
tribunes, and Caius loses many friends. 

' Thuhimtatcd,hc‘detiermine9togo boldly 
to the foruih, thereto state his case, and 
insist' upon the enactment of the' laws 
he haid proposed. ‘ His friends follow 
^hitn ; and when the consul, who is pre- 
^ paring for the customary sacrifice; taunts 
* and insults him, a lictor who ordem the 
j^bble * to Jdia^TSe ■ is' killed'. A tu- 
^jhultuary^eonflietimsiies; the adherents 
' of€aii»' are’ defeated; he retiifcs int6%e 


fohiple of Diana; knd, 
mmihiis dehth; pbl;^^ art‘ tb.nfeflWi 

life/in theti^sende 
hii'wtfe. ' ' V 

. / ThO lierd bf 'thd pitiy 
whose advice and ’suggcstiottaf ’iippeSVltt 
liave^ had 'a considerable c^edt Oh' 
composirioir;, for thtt 

' there ishanlly a' sOepe',Whiil;i-w hot; flit 
debted fof iihprhveni'ei^ft td 
and taste* of that able* pe5Efel^er; '”j^ 
he'was Ih'uscdpccS-hetJ'in^^it^^flbit^i^ 
bis efforts to’ prbmote itY,«uece^'iifOT 
earnest and splritfed; andtiiearly as 
cessful as he of Ids tlriend ‘cduld^n^- 
The part is well suited to hih 
act! ng. Some of his pecufiaHtids,'WbfHi 
in other places appear as faults, atb^beiie 
strictly in unison with the character, 
and are historically true llis sudddn 
appearance in the rostrum was very pic¬ 
turesque. Ilis first address to the senate 
was modest and unostentatious: his ap¬ 
peals to the consul, on liis return from 
the army, were animated and impressive: 
his rei)lies to Dnisus, in the fourth act, 
were given in a tone of the most cutting 
irony and sarcasm ; and his death was 
skiliully 'and admirably managed. He 
did not distort his countenance fo^ a 
moment; he gave himself tire fatal blow 
with undaunted resolution, and, Mn his 
garment muffling up liis face,' fell pro¬ 
strate. We need hardly say that his 
efforts were rewarded, as they deserved 
to he, with the guratest applause. The 
part of C'ornelia, the celebrated mother 
of the Gracchi, was allotted to Mrs. 
Bunn; hut it is not drawn with any 
great power. She imparted to it, how¬ 
ever, all the interest of which it was 
capable. Airs. M^cst, in Bicinia^ was 
rather too violent. Terry, m the ple¬ 
beian leader, was quite at home; the 
other performers wore in general re¬ 
spectable j and the piece, being received 
with great applause, has been frequently 
repeated. 

COVKNV-CiAttDEN THEATRE. 

Not less desirous than Mr. Ellistoii 
of gratifying the public wish for novelty, 
Mr. <.;haries Kemble has in thfs month 
submitted two pieces to the ordeal of 
general judgement; and though otie 
failed, the other has been successful. 
The unfortunate piece was the Ferry of 
the Outers, borrowed from the French. 
The story turns upon the fortunes of a 
nobleman Hying from the storms and 
pefsecutions of the French revolution. 
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with his wife and daughter. They 6nd 
a temporary dielter in the hut of a 
Uorse-ferrymaUi and> after some per- 
pleKities and perils^ escape across the 
uttlo river Qttiers into Savoy. Tlie great 
fault of the piece was, that the mass 

dialogue overbore the slight materials 
of the plot. Rayner, as the ferryman, 
evmced a great deal of feeling and 
hot, when he described the death of 
only son. Farley, as a captain of 
the national guard, mingled ignorance 
with affectation. Miss Foote had a 
great deal to say, and inm'h of it she 
said prettily and wtll. A bod pcribnnr r 
would become tolerable with so much 
graceful beauty; but this young lady is 
unquestionably a good actress 'i'he 
piece, however, though the performers 
did their duty, was received with strong 
marks of disapprobation. 

The other novelty bears the title of 
Corfezy or the Conque.sf of'Miruo, As 
tlic title speaks for itself, and the sub¬ 
ject is well known, wo need not enter into 
a detail of the story. The piece was well 
acted. Cooper, as the Spanish con¬ 
queror, declaimed in a very manly tone. 
Cooke and Duruset performed the parts 
of two brothers contending lor tlie same 
mistress. The melo-dramatic powers of 
the former are undisputed ; but we were 
surprised at the spirit of Duruset, wdio, 
as an actor, exhibited more than his usual 
merit. Miss Patou was uncommonly 
successful. Her acting was good, and 
hoy singing delightful: the last bravura, 
a most difficult piece, was encored with 
enthusiasm. Miss Love's first song was 
loudly r.pplauded; and it is* said that 
she made herself mistress of tlic words 
and music of her part (intended for Miss 
M. Tree) in little more than twenty-four 
hours. 

The music was ostensibly furnished 


by Mr. Bishop ; but he seems to have 
borrowed freely from Rossini. Th^ 
scenes are fine, and the whole equestrian 
business of the play is the best that we 
have seen. One incident connected with 
this part of the performance is par¬ 
ticularly striking. After a variety of 
evolutions, during which a supposed 
Mexican horseman can with difficulty 
keep his seat, tlie steed darts up a pre¬ 
cipice, and the rider, in attempting to 
cross a bridge thrown over a cataract, 
lalK headlong into the roaring stream. 

'file opera of the ('abinet was revived, 
on the 19th of this month, for the dis¬ 
play of the musical skill of a gentleman, 
of whom wo have given a striking like¬ 
ness and an authentic memoir. Beside 
the solids belonging to the part of Prince 
Orl tiido, Mr. Sinclair gave a pleasing air 
of his own composition, and also intro¬ 
duced one fiom tlie ample stores of his 
friend I'he song of the Beau¬ 

tiful M.iid was finely given; his articu¬ 
lation tvas distinct, his intonation clear 
and sweet, and his expression tasteful ; 
and 1 j(' developed powers of the highest 
order. In the progress of the opera, the 
lesult of Ins Italian studies became more 
appiu'cnt, in firmness of execution, and 
skilful compass, lli^ /u/wi/o was always 
swct t ill itself ; Imt, as lie has acquired 
a higher degree of excellence in the 
transition to and from his natural tones, 
tlie effect is now more brilliant and im¬ 
posing. The Bird Duet with Miss Paton 
was exquisite on both parts, and each of 
the performers must have derived soul 
and animation from the skill and execu¬ 
tion of the other. The great effort of the 
evening, however, on the part of Mr. 
Sinclair, was the Polacca, which was 
twice vncorvdy and which he gave with 
apparent ease, yet with uncommon spirit 
and the most striking effect. 



DESCRIPTION OP THE ENGRAVINGS. 

EVENING naESS. 

DjkIws of gold^colored satin, with three flounces of the same, falling ove£ each 
otl^iA and slightly sprinkled with full-bloum roses. Dress hat of white satin, 
witmattl^cnt edge, turned up all round, and ornamented with two long, droop«i 
^ ^ bougistiich feathers, Pearl necklace, clasped in front, with a lartfe topaz: itndidr^ 
is elegantly disposed a gold chain, fastened np by a broocU, repraenting a 
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HOME COSTUME, ' 

High dress of lavender-colored gros de Miples, trimmed at the border with-two 
rows of lotos leaves: the throat part surmounted by a triple ruft* of lace, standing 
up. Parisian cap of Urling's lace, tied under the chin, on the right side, by a bow 
of figured net, and elegantly ornamented on the summit with detaclied spi’igs 
roses. Lavender-colored spotted silk shoes, and yellow kid gloves. 

N. B. The above dresses were funaslicd by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward- street, Portman.squajre. 


MONTHLY CALENDAR OF FASHION. 

The constant succes^onof fashionable 
arrivals, though often followed by a quick 
transition to the country, nevertheless 
afibrds us an opportunity of watching the 
progress of fashion, not only in her 
changes, but also gives us a clear idea of 
what is most likely to be the prevailing 
mode at the close of this year. 

Pelisses, though they have but par¬ 
tially appeared, afibrd fitde new in their 
form or their manner of trimming: they 
are chiefiy of the wrapping kind, and 
many arc trimmed at the bottom with a 
very broad fur d la Wit:ichovra ; how¬ 
ever, maily of these do not close like that 
coroibrtable winter envelope, and are of 
black or very dark-colored velvet, with a 
broad border of grey and white squirrers 
fur, with a mun and tippet of the same 
beautiful skin: but warm and costly 
shawls, and often a cloth dress, with only 
the adcUtion of a pelerine of fur, or a long 
tippet, fonn the most favorite out-door 
coverings tor the promenade; while, for 
the carriage, the most distinguished en¬ 
velope is the truly stylish French mantle, 
trimmed with dark and valuable fut*. 
It promises to be a profitable season for 
the furriers; for never were furs of all 
kinds so much in request. 

Bonnets of black velvet, also lined 
with black, which lining is generally of 
watered ^ros de Naples, promise to be 
the reigning favorites for this month: 
they are crowned with velvet flowers of 
different colors, amongst which arc most 
conspicuous the tiger lily, or the nastur¬ 
tium blossom ; this latter flower is par¬ 
ticularly admired, as it unites the two 
colors now so much in vogue, scarlet and 
jonquil. White marabout ieatliers are 
also expected to be worn in black velvet 
carriage bonnets this winter; it is a 
beautiful association, and always looks 
well on a fashionable female. A black 
Liegb(Hii bonnet, with an open edge, has 
been seen on the head of a lady of di- 
stinefcibn: the shape of the bonnet was 
extremely becoming, ae was ^ light 
and Bei-*w<Kdk edge of Leghorn.; Two 
small black feathers hung over the left 
side, and in the front, at the stalk of the 


plume, was a bunch of nasturtium 
soms; but we do not think this bonnet 
will be general; it is too light and not 
sufiiciently warm for a winter that 
threatens to be somewhat rig(u*oiis. 

Morning and home dresses are of dark 
chintE, of a rich and variegated pattern; 
hut cloth dresses, made partially high, 
and trimmed with velvet or jilvche de 
soie, seem likely, by their present appear¬ 
ance, to be in more general favor. 
Dresses of Indian tafiety, of the brightest 
shade of Japanese rose-color, are much 
esteemed for the evening dress party; 
they are lined throughout with white 
sarcenet, and the jewelery ornament, worn 
with them, is either of finely wrought 
gold or bright yellow topaz; with yellow 
feathers or flowers: the dress is trimmed 
with two flounces in festoons of its own 
material; they fall over each other, and 
are pinked in scallops, at the edge: the 
sleeves arc short, and the fulness is con¬ 
fined by small puffs, placed separate 
from each other, and in a horizontal di¬ 
rection : the corsage is completely French. 
Beautiful tissue silks are much worn by 
ladies of a certain age; they have a very 
respectable appearance, and their rich 
texture requires but little trimming. 
Swansdown constitutes the chief orna¬ 
ment on these dresses, when adopted for 
dinner parties or for evening; indeed, 
tins delicate appendage with light fur is 
often now seen as trimming even on the 
garments of the young. Much fancy 
has been displayed in the tcimining of 
dresses; but we do not greatly admire 
the designs for those that arc made 
for the evening party; the flowers and 
foliage, when of gauze or satin, ap(>ear 
crowded; but novelty is every thing. 

The caps for half dress arc in the cor- 
nette style; still flat and wide, but very 
becoming. A large, full-blown floAvcr is 
placed over each temple, but not under 
the cap, as was the style for the last two 
months. These caps are either of blond^ 
or of fine lace, according to the time of 
day ; blond b»ng less of deshabille than 
thread lace. Turbans of ^uze, with 
flowers, or a small neat plumage, are 
in general favor for the evening, and 
have been seen on the heads of some 
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very distinguished females in the dress 
circles at the theatres: some of these 
turbans have neither of tljc above-nien- 
tionbd ornaments; but then their tex¬ 
ture is very splendid^ and they do not 
require it: they are sotnetimf^s of soarlot 
spotted with golrl^ and encirrlod 
by a gold band next the hair; others are 
of bright yellow with scarlet spots, with 
a bandeau of silver; and a delicate little 
esprit feather of scarlet and silver d la 
teraskier^ stands up over the left ear^ or is 
placed in front, as may best suit the 
forni, Icn^h, or breadth of the face: the 
turbans utemsclves are of a very be¬ 
coming shape and size, being rather 
small dian large. 

Scarlet horse-hair, very finely wrought, 
and mingled with gold beads, is still 
worn in bracelets and neck-chains: a 
favorite ornament depending from a gold 
chain is an opera-glas^ set in gold, that 
shuts up in the form of a small watch. 

The favorite colors for dresses are tlie 
bright green of the young hollv-lcaf, Ja¬ 
panese red, Etruscan-brown, Waterloo- 
blue, and ITortensia; the same colors pre¬ 
vail also ill pelisses and Spanish and 
French maptles. Trimmings, turbans, 
and all kinds of ornament, arc of scarlet 
and yellow mingled,rose-color, and Apol¬ 
lo's hair (/. e. a bright gold-color). 


MODES FAKlMCKXr.S. ■* 

Almost every head-dress now in France 
is a hi marniofte ; not only honnefs but 
turbans ate thus smigly tied down: the 
fashion is only becoming to a very lovely 
face. Pelisses are of ^ros dv Naples, 
are made in the blouse style, and have 
much more the appearance of a high 
round dress; they are at present hut of 
autumnal colors, rather light than dark, 
are buttoned down the front of the skirt, 
and trimmed there and round the border 
with a very novel and beautiful kind of 
ehevaifx de Jrise^ the same material as 
the peHsse; a triple )H11 of muslin 
over the throat part, the 
peHsse being made without a collar. 
Colored spenoeit of gro$ de Naples are 
also worn in the pubHc walks by yoiing 
ladies ;sth^ are generally of a bright 
scarlet, and are omamchlm at the fimnt 
of the bust en chevrons of White' satin ; 
a belt ofscaETlpt, Wkhone very long end, 
is budded Ja front, towards me Im side 
with ag^1[>ildde;'themancherons are 
inail^mply {bll^ and are confined by 
whltesatin rouleaux. 


The bonnets are, for the most part, be¬ 
coming in shape and size; but uicre are 
some that have nothing to recommend 
them but novelty—^the brims long in 
front, much bent down, and ridiculously 
short at the ears; the crowns flat, and 
the tout ensctuhlc extremely unbecoming. 
Featlicrs arc much worn with white 
bonnets; hut the dark winter bonnet is 
generally ornamented with flowers of a 
rich and brilliant tint. 

'irinfe dresses of jaconot mur.lin are in 
favor for the breakfast table: the border 
is elegantly trimmed with three full 
flounces, in points, so disposed as to form 
three rows of diamonds. The long 
sleeves are formed of several rows of full¬ 
ness confined across, which gives tlicm 
tile appearance of being houUhnUs. The 
manchcrons have this fulness reversed, 
and going (lowii the arm: the high body 
corresponds with the sleeve, and makes 
a charming tnoniiug costume. For lialf 
dress, a robe of some striking color, witii 
iive rows of cockleshell tiimmii^g, is very 
much adinmd ; it is made partially lovr, 
with a chemisetto tucker undniUath of 
fine muslin, and the sleeves are also of 
white muslin, A wiiitc dress, also, of 
silk, with three wadded tucl:s, cinhroi- 
dercil between each iii scarlet and yel¬ 
low, is among the novelties of the pre¬ 
sent hour. 

The morning comettes are very ele¬ 
gant ; they are of colored gauze, trimmed 
witli broad blond, and very much re¬ 
semble the French hiwrwl « la foile : the 
pattern of the blond is worked in a color 
to correspond with the gauze; of the 
same color also is a simill bow of satin 
riband, placed on the hair ovtr the right 
temple. The turban a In nuirmoltc has 
a stylish appearance; it is of white 
folded crape lMt\ and the ma/tm/ft 
Jieliu is ol s^irha crape, spotted with 
gold. An antique turban of ci*apc 
and gold cordoi^ widi a jfird of naradise 
plume, is very prevalent in. full ilress. A 
Iieail-clrcss alHO> of wbitg sstin^ puffs, di¬ 
vided by goldlace, aiijt),^fallipg.uK guds on 
each side of die patronised 

by die votaries of it de¬ 

serves ; for it is very unb^fning: it is 
crowned by a 2 ]^ine of short feathers, 
falling backwams. 

The favorite colors for dresses, spen¬ 
cers and pelisses, are mahogany-brown, 
slate-color, milk-chocolate, and barbel^ 
blue. For bonnets, turbans, and trim¬ 
mings, ethereal-blue, pink, and scarlet. 
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MORE OP OCJR VILLAGE. 

When I get acquainted with people, 
whether in a printed hook, or in that 
huge and multifarious volume the world, 

I like to hear how they go on. Perhaps 
the courteous readers of the Lady s Ma^ 
gazine may have the same laudable de¬ 
sire of knowlege—curiosity some wicked 
wights are apt to call it, and let them— 
really there is no objection to the phrase; 
we will speak it out manfully ourselves. 
Many may have the same friendly cu¬ 
riosity, and would have no objection to 
hear tiding of our village;—that village 
which ban the honor to be introduced to 
their notice near the close of the last 
year, and of whose denizens, one or two 
of fhem at Icast^ little glimpses of intel- 
li^nce haVe since occasionally peeped out. 
Lizs^ and Mayflower, though very pretty 
things in thdr way, are not the only 
villagers ti^Orth talking about-Hit least 1 
tltihKso; but we sh^ll see. 

, In outward appearance our village 
hkth, I stippose, t^dergone less ^hera- 
tion since iny last notice, than any place 
of its inches in the kingdom. There it 
'fhh Biitnk lone waggling street of 
pr^tV cotMes divided by pMty gardens, 
trtnflly’iihanabgeft'ih iSz&ot awearance, 
nhinct^ed Mn ikhdiiiHhSslied^ny' a'^njg^e 
brick. To he sure, yesf^sy' evening a 
riighic ipisforthn^ hapi^ed id out gebaly 
tenifhfent, btscaiitthea w tb^tmitticky dl* 
in‘my 

und^ iH& cdiMtict of a i?lfecpy 'coachman 
and^k^VeshNis knb^ 

down and demoUsh the wall of our court, 
VOL. nr. 


and fairly to drive through the front gar¬ 
den, thereby destroying sundry ctinouS 
stocks, carnations, and geraniums. It is 
a mercy that the unruly steed was con¬ 
tent with battering the wall; for the 
messuage itself would come about our 
ears at the touch of a Unger, and really 
there is one little end-parlour, an after- 
thought of the original builder, which 
stands so temptingly in the way, that I 
wonder the sagacious quadruped missed 
it. There was quite din enough wi thout 
that addition. 'The three insides (^lodies) 
squalling from the interior of that com¬ 
modious vehicle; the outsides (gentle- • 
men) swearing on the roof; the coach¬ 
man, still half asleep, hut unconsciously 
blowing his born; we in the house 
screaming and scolding; the passers- 
by shouting ahd hallooing: ana May, 
who little brooked such an invasion of 
her'territories, barking in her tremen¬ 
dous lion-note, aUd putting down the 
other noises like a clap of thunder. But 
passjengevs, coachman, horses, and spec-, 
tators, all righted at last; and the]:e is no 
faiutn done but to my flowers and to the 
wall. May, however, stands bewailing the 
ruiiiB, for that low wall was her favorite 
haunt; she used to parade backwards 
and forwards on the top of it^ as if to 
show herself, just after the manner of a 
peacock on the top of a house;* and 
would sit or lie for hours on thp comer 
neat ihe gate, basking in the sunshine 
like a mai^hle statue. Really sheliaa 
quite the air of one whd laments the de¬ 
struction of personal property; but the 
wail is to be rebuilt to-morirow, with old 

4a 
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weather-stained bricks*—no ]patchwork ! 
and exactly in the same form ; May her- 
will not find the difTej^ence; so that 
in the way of alteration this little mis¬ 
fortune will pass for nothing. Neither 
have we any improvements worth cjilling 
such. Except that the wheeler’s green 
door hath been retouched^ out of that 
same pot (as 1 judge from the tint) with 
which lie furbished up our new-old 
pony-chaise; that the shop-window of 
our neighbour^ tlie universal dealer^ hath 
been beautified, and his name and call¬ 
ings splendidly set forth in yellow letters 
on a black ground; and that our land¬ 
lord of the Rose hath hoisted anew sign 
of unparalleled splendor; one side con¬ 
sisting of a full-faced damask rose of the 
size and hue of a piony, the other of a 
maiden-blush in profile^ which looks ex¬ 
actly like a carnation^ so that both dowers 
arc considerably indebted to the modesty 
of the ' out-of-door artist/ who has 
warily written The Rose under each;— 
except these trifling ornaments, which 
nothingJbut the jeadous eye of a lover 
could detect, the dear place is altogether 
unchanged. 

The only real improvement with which 
wc have been visited for our sins—(I 
hate all innovation whetlier for better or 
worse, as if I were a furious Tory, or a 
woman of three-score and ten)—the only 
misfortune of that sort which has be¬ 
fallen us, is under foot. * The road has 
been adjusted on the plan of Mr. Mac- 
Adam; and tretnenaous operation it 
is. I do notknow what good may ensue; 
but, fo^ the last six months, some part or 
otheir of the. highway has been impass¬ 
able except such as are 

shodbs^tl^blaQksiinith; and even the four- 
whoivear iron shoes make 
wry ,faoea»i poor things^! at those stoiiea^ 
enemi^ to taaiix and beash' Hov^ever, 
«thehuain^s&ia nearly done.n9w; we ato 
covejeA ifMih $barp3.fliiit3.everjr inch of 
us>^ei3foept<g f up thofatlli whkhi 
indcN^Aid^bilihaablt out put ofthie de^ 
ofj^hia>iflttorfl:>r.camels,a^ 
rayaha?^ fo¥i Cheiadait. and 
cpa|jh^i:a. pmstiwldoh w4a admowla^ 
ev^M>i|ir.purveyor, 
map, yfhojtia a drawii by at 

pri^jcmg;8te^,.)ifaa k^Uegfi^p a prodi- 
giona: dua|^.at diat yary taomout..;. Ho 
ai^ ho neat oiiendes; fory 

beaidea dao/Mac-Ad^ enormity of 
the stony bath actuaUy been 

' guijity q£ ueo-muid^j ^ bavi!ig> 
acoestok^wfore the fitot in du’deatbJof 
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three limes along the rope-walk—dear 
sweet innocent limes, that did no harm 
on earth except shading the path! I 
never should have forgiven that offence, 
had not their removal, by opening a beau¬ 
tiful view from the village up the hill, 
reconciled even my tree-loving eye to 
their abstraction. And, to say the truth, 
though we have had twenty little 
squabbles, there is no bearing malice 
with our surveyor; he is so civil and 
good-humored, has such a bustling and 
happy self-importance, such - an honest 
earnestness in his vocation (which is gra¬ 
tuitous by the bye), and such an intense 
conviction that the state of the turnpike- 
road between B. and K. is the principal 
aflair of this life, that 1 would not un¬ 
deceive him for more worlds than one 
ever has to give. How often have I 
seen him on a cold winter morning, with 
a face all frost and business, great-coated 
up to the eyes, driving from post to post, 
from one gang of laborers to another, 

E raising, scolding, ordering, cheated, 
lughed at, and lik^cd by them all! Well, 
when once the hill is dnished, we shall 
have done with him for ever, as he used 
to tell me by way of consolation, whejii I 
shook my head at him, as he went jolt¬ 
ing :,long over his dear new roads at the 
imminent risk of his springs and bis 
bones ; wc shall see no more of him; for 
the Muc-Adain ways ture warranted no.fa 
to wear out. • So be it; I never wish td 
see a road-mendor again. 

But if the form of outwanl.things be 
all unchanged around us, rif the dwell^- 
ings of man n main the same to the sight 
and the.touch, the little work!-within 
hath undergone its usual mutationa>*^ 
the liive is the same; but of the bees 
some are .dead and spmo are fleiwnaway, 
and some that we left, babes, andiaucki* 
lings, insects in tbe'^sheRy are already 
putting fo^th their»yo«ng wing9<'€hildireiii 
in. pur villagabeaUy sprout 
ropjna; the ain^vsp jgotootJtve<)f®roiw/tte 
tliat the logics sprn^upldnto ivieufajiid 
wom^Di ns .hyiHai^uinV 

wand, and,atui^uito^oflend^iif one bapd 
pens to? aayr whtoh has 

a jpeferexkCP to; tfroar ooUcUtion^ 

My<£uhes,gri^du^yti^ontefli Sally ;!U 

by bspto^Qg w a gveatJuwpoC 

R vbread with ku^iHad staffed 
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tually caught that little gentlewoman 
stuck on a 'chest of drawers^ contem¬ 
plating herself in the glass^ and striving 
with all her might to gather the rich curls 
that hang abom her neck^ and turn them 
under a comb. Well! If Sally and 
Lizzy live to be old maids^ they may pro¬ 
bably make the amende honorable to tiine^ 
and wish to be thought young again. In 
the mean while^ shall we walk up the 
street ? 

The first cottage is that of Mr. H. the 
patriot^ the illuminator, the independent 
and sturdy yet friendly member of our 
little state, who, stout and comely, with 
a handsome chaisc-cart, a strong mare, 
and a neat garden, might have passed for 
a portrait of that enviable class of Eng¬ 
lishmen who, after a youth of frugal in¬ 
dustry, sit down in some retired place to 
^ live upon their means.' He and his 
wife seemed the happiest couple on 
earth; except a little too much leisure, 

I never suspected that they had one 
trouble or one care. But care, the witch, 
will come every where, even to that hap¬ 
piest station and this prettiest place. She 
came in one of her most terrific forms— 
hlindne.ss—or (which is perhaps still 
more tremendous) the faint glimmering 
light and gradual darkness which pre¬ 
cede the total eclipse. Eor a long time 
we had missed the pleasant hustling of¬ 
ficiousness, the little services, the volun¬ 
tary tasks, which our good neighbour 
loved so well. Fruit-trees were blighted, 
and escaped his grand sj^ecific, fumiga¬ 
tion ; wasps multiplied, and their nests 
remained untracea; the cheerful modest 
knock with which, just at the very hour 
when he knew it could be spared, ne pre¬ 
sented himself to ask for the newspaper, 
was heard no more; he no longer hung 
over his gate to way-lay passengers, and 
entice them into cnat; at last he even 
left off driving his little chaise, and was 
only seen moping up and down the gar¬ 
den walk, or stealing gropingly from the 
woodpile to the house. He evidently 
shunned conversation or questions, for¬ 
bade his wife to tell what ailed him> 
and even when he put s^een shade over 
his darkened eyes, fledfrom human sym¬ 
pathy with a stern pride tliat seemed 
almost asliamed of the humbling^ in¬ 
firmity. That strange (but to a vigor¬ 
ous and healthy man perhaps natural) 
feeling boon softened. The disease in¬ 
creased hourly, and he became dependent 
on his excellent wife for evary ^mfort 
and relief. She had many willing as- 


sisfants in her labor of love ; all his 
neighbours strove to return, according to 
their several means, the kindness which 
all had received from him in some shape 
or other. The -eountry boys to whose 
service he had devoted so much time, 
in shaping bats, constructing bows 
and arrows, and other quips and trick¬ 
eries of the same nature, vied with each 
other in performing little offices about 
the yard and stable; and John Evans, 
the half-witted gardener, to whom he had 
been a constant friend, repaid bis good¬ 
ness by the most unwearied attention. 
Gratitude even seemed to sharpen poor 
John's perceptions and faculties. There 
is an old blind man in our parish work¬ 
house, who occasionally walks through 
the street, led by a little boy holding tlie 
end of a long stick. ' The idea of this 
man, who had lived in utter blindness 
for thirty years, was always singularly 
distressing to Mr. H. I shall never for¬ 
get the address with which our simple 
gardener used to try to divert his at¬ 
tention from this miserable fellow-suf¬ 
ferer. He would get between them to 
prevent the possibility of recognition by 
the dim and uncertain vision; would 
talk loudly to drown' the peculiar noise, 
the sort of duct of feet, caused by the 
quick short steps of the child, and the 
slow irregular tread of the old man; and, 
if any one ventured to allude to blind 
Kobert, he would turn the conversation 
with an adroitness and acuteness which 
might put to shame the proudest intel¬ 
lect. 80 passed many months. At last 
ISIr. H. was {persuaded to consult a cele¬ 
brated oculist, and the result was most 
comforting. The disease was ascertained 
to be a cataract; and now with the in¬ 
crease of darkness came an increase of 
hope. The'film spread, thickened, ri- 

S ened, speedily and healthily; and to- 
ay the requisite operation has been- 
performed with equal skill and success. 
Vhu may still see some of the country 
boys liugeiiifg round the ^te with looks 
of strong and wondering interest; poor 
John i%going to and fro, he knows not 
for what, unable to rest a moment; Mrs. 
H. too is walking in the garden, shed¬ 
ding tears of thankfulness; and he who 
came to support their spirits, the stout 
strong-hearted farmer A., seems tre¬ 
bling and overcome. The most tranquil 
person in the house is probably the 
patient: he bore the operation witii re- 
^ solute firmness, and he has seen again. 
Think of the bliss bound up in those four 
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woMsf H6 is in darkness now, and 
tmato sdr fot* Mme woeks; but he 
has he will see ; and that 

humble bd^lfi^'isagaip ai happy dwelling. 
' '^it ^d 'cbine’ to the shoemaker's 
abode; ^ ’ iAll unchanged there, except 
thalfita^ muster becomiesmore industrious 
ai!id'more pale*faced,''and that his fair 
daughter Is a notable exemplification of 
the 'devfcloiieTncnt wliich 1 have already 
noticed amongst our young things. But 
she is' in the real transition state, just 
Merging from the chrysalis, and the 
eighteen months, between fourteen and 
a half and sixteen, would metamorphose 
a child into a woman' aU the world over. 
She is still pretty, hut not so elegant as 
when she wore frocks and pinafores, 
and, unconsciously classical, parted her 
long brown locks in the middle of her 
forehead, and twisted them up in a knot 
hehihd, giving to her finely-shaped head 
and throat the air of a "Grecian statue. 
'J'hen she was stirring all day in her 
small housewifery, or her busy idleness, 
delving and digging in het fiower-bor- 
der, tossing and dandling every infant 
that came within her reach, feeding 
pigs and poultry, playing with May, and 
prattling with an onen^icartcd frankness 
to the Country lads, who assemble at 
evening in the shop to enjoy a little 

K ntle gossiping; for be it known to my 
ndon readers, that the shoemaker's in 
a remote village is now what (according 
to tradition and the old novel^ the bar¬ 
ber's used to be, tlie resort of all the 
male newsmongers, especially the young. 
Then she talked to these visitors gaily 
and openly, sang and laughed and ran in 
and out, and took no more thought of a 
young man th an of a gosling. Then she 
Was only fourteen. Now she wears gowns 
and aprons,-^ut8 her hair in paper,-** 
has mi off singing, talks,—^bas Im off 
runnitigi walks,^nurses the infants with 
a grave solemn grace,-*-ha3 entirely cut 
her former' plaiymate Mayfibwer, who 
tosses hei* pietty head asmuch as to 
say^who eOMr-^-and has nearly re* 
nmineed, all acquaintance with iri; 
sitors of who are by no means 

dliqx)sedWlial»inattem^^^ There 

she stands oti' the threshold, shy and de* 
miwe, just vouehsafing a formal nod or a 
i^ilk smile as by pass, and, if sl^ fn 
hefttum bo compelled to pass the open 
cickKrof thc^t hOW8*roomi(ibr the working 
anarlmetit is sOfiaimtO^lrom the hdusey 
edgrogaloBg as ^lyMdilihioll^ly as if 
there weteno fmen oeingsa* yennf 


in the world. Exquisite coquette! I 
think (she is my opposite iieignbour, and 
I have a right to watch her doings^—the 
right of retaliation), there is one youth 
particularly distinguished by her non¬ 
notice, one whom she never will see or 
speak 10 , who stands a very fair chance 
to carry her off. He is called Jem Tan¬ 
ner, and is a line lad, with an open ruddy 
countenance, a clear blue eye, and curl¬ 
ing hair of that tint w^hich the poets are 
pleased to denominate golden. Though 
not one of our eleven, he was a promising 
cricketer. We have missed him lately 
on the green at the Sunday evening game, 
and 1 find on inquiry that he now fre¬ 
quents a chapel about a mile off, where 
he is the best male singer, as our nymph 
of the shoe-shop is incomparably the 
first female. I am not fond of betting; 
but I would venture the lowest stake of 
gentility, a silver thrcc-pence, that, be¬ 
fore the winter ends, a wedding will be 
the result of these weekly meetings at 
the chapel. In the long dark evenings, 
when the father has enough to do in pi¬ 
loting the mother with conjugal gal¬ 
lantry tlirough the dirty lanes, think of 
the opportunity that Jem will have to 
escort the daughter. A little difficulty 
he may have to encounter: the lass 
will be coy for a while; the mother will 
talk of tlicir youth, the father of their 
finances; but a marriage, I doubt not, 
will ensue. 

Next in order, on the other side of tho 
street, is the blacksmith's house. Change 
has been busy here in a different and 
more awful form. Our sometime con¬ 
stable, the tipsiest of parish officers, of 
blacksmiths and of men, is dead. Re¬ 
turning fVom a revel with a companimt 
as fhll of beer as himself, one or the 
other, or both, contrived to overset the 
cart in-a diuh (the living scapegrace is 
pleased to lay the blame of the mialiap 
on the horse', but that Is contrary no^^all 
probability, this Tespoctsahle (ukadrupeft 
teng a water-drinker); anti inw^ 
bruises, acting oair inllaiiwd^ blood and 
an impaired bonSdtutjon^ (uuribd'hhn^^ 
in a viTjrabortiliniev' lenrilig an aihi^ 
wife^ ana ei|;^4i^^ldrriiv the eldest, eff 
whom * ii only fourteen ycave^ of age. 
Th^'sounds likiir ahrery tragical story ;< 
yet^ beeaUso tba^loss bf a' drunken 
band is n(d*quile so greata dalahiiiyiaa 
the loss of a sober one, the effect of this 
evens is iioS< dliwgether ao;ifidanhhelM as 

•hevhtshwife^bafl a-eiShpMtdng:brolos^ 
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spirited air, a peevisli manner, a whi¬ 
ning voice, a dismal countenance, and 
a person so neglected and slovenly, 
that it was difficult to. believe that she 
had once been remarkably handsome. 
She is now quite another woman. The 
very first Sunday she put on her weeds, 
we all observed how tidy and comfortable 
she looked, how much her countenance, 
in spite of a decent show of tears, was 
improved, and how completely through 
all her sighiiigs lier tone had lost its 
peevishness. 1 have never seen her out 
of spirits or out of humor since. She 
talks and laughs and bustles about, ma¬ 
naging her journeymen and scolding her 
children as notably as any dame in the 
parish. The very house looks more 
cheerful; she has cut down the old wil- 
low-trccs that stood in the court, and 
let in the light; and now the sun glances 
brightly from the casement windows, 
and plays amidst the vine-leaves and the 
clusters of grapes whicli cover the walls; 
tile door is rtewly jiainted, and shines 
like the face of its mistress: even the 
forge has lost half of its dingiiiess. Every 
thing smiles. She indeed talks by fits of 
^ poor George,* especially when any al¬ 
lusion to her old enemy mine hast of the 
Rose brings the. deceased to her me¬ 
mory ; then slie bewails (as is proper) 
her clear husband and her desolate con¬ 
dition; calls herself a lone widow; sighs 
over her eight children; complains of 
the troubles of business, and tries to 
persuade herself and others that she is as 
wretdied as a good wife ought to he. 
But tliis' will not do. 8he is a happier 
woman than she has been any time these 
fifteen years, and she knows it,-r-My 
dear vil]age-hushands,if you have a mind 
thht your wives should be really sorry 
when you die, whether by a ffill from a 
cart OT' otherwise, keep firom the ale- 
hpusaJr -.i, .V I ‘ 

1 NeKtKsomes' the.tall thin.red houses 
tjhabiOt^t I2i> boaat ;genfBeler inmates 
thau/its short fat- mistsessj its children, 
ifinpigsy ddcbits'qnahtiiy of noise, bap- 
]HnegB,hndi vulgarity.' The dhi is greater 
thail ever. MTbB;busba^d,ra>tnOTyO(>lly 
tar, witha voiceifissuing 
from a spoaMng 4mmpet^ j is returned 
front ca i voyage to / J ndia^] atid. another 
littlef and, ?.m 'chubbyvdrDaiing boy> i has 
adcl^ilutvlusty^oBteS(io• the, family cour 

Cdlffi-'i*' : *)'JI Iff; 

of* 

gOEid% a^dlhalfdbtkcniBttibyrt&t^mo^^ 


mill which stands before it, belongs to 
the village shop. Increase has been here 
too in every shape. Within fourteen 
months two little pretty quiet girls have 
come into the world. Before Fanny 
could well manage to ,totter across the 
road to her good friend the nymph of 
the shoe-shop, Margaret made her ap¬ 
pearance ; and poor Fanny, discarded at 
once from the maid's arms .and her mo¬ 
ther's knee, degraded from the rank and 
privileges of ^ the baby,’ (for at that age 
precedence is strangely reversed) would 
have had a premature foretaste of the in¬ 
stability of liuinari felicity, had she not 
taken refuge with that best of nurses, a 
fond father. Every thing thrives about 
the shop, from the pretty children to the 
neat inaiil and the smart apprentice. No 
room now for lodgers, and no need! The 
young mantua-making schoolmistresses, 
the old inmates, arc gone; one of them 
not very far. She grew tired of scolding 
little boys and girls about tbeir A, B, C, 
and of being serdded in her turn by their 
sisters and mothers about pelisses and 
gowns; so she gave up both trades^lmost 
a year ago, and has been ever since our 
pretty Ilarrict, the successor to Lucy’s 
office, Lucy’s favor, and. more than 
Lucy’s lovers, I do not think she has 
ever repented of tlie exchange, though 
it might not perhaps have been made; so 
soon, liad not her elder sister, who had 
been long engaged to an attendant at 
one of. the colleges at Oxford, thought 
herself on the point of marriage just as 
our housemaid left. us. Poor .Betsy ! She 
had shared the fate of many a prouder 
maiden, wearing out her youth in ex- 
pectf'ition. of the promotion that was to 
authorise her union with the man of her 
lieart. Many a year had sbe.wai^l in 
smiling constancy, fond of WilUaniin 
no cQinmon meamirc, and proi;gl of him, 
as,well .she might be; for, when the va- 
pation so far lessened his duties as. to 
render a short absence practicable! and 
ho stole up here for a few days lio ej^oy 
lier company, it was difficult to distin¬ 
guish him in ak end manner,. aSi he 
sauntered about in elegant indolence 
with his fishing-rod and his dute, from 
the young Oxonians his masters. At 
last promotion / came; and Betsy, ap¬ 
prised of it by an affi^tionate aud con¬ 
gratulatory^ letter from his sister, pre¬ 
paid , W~weddiog-clotbo8! and looked 
h^lyifop, the. bridegroom. No bridje- 
groom' oamof A itepoud letter aimouno^, 
withr^ret and iadignatton, th^t WU-. 
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lian^ bad made another choice^ and was 
to mLrne4 eadvu^ tbc enauing month. 
Poor. J^tayri Ire were alanned for 
ber.braUUftalmoBtfor h(jr life. She wept 
iBoc 9 wnttyi,took n^Kfooda wandered rcck- 
leiaslv abont fr^m miaTiing tiU nighty 
lost bet i^atural reat, her fleshy iier color ; 
ami ji) leas than a week she was so al- 
tetedi that na one would liave known 
her. Consolation and remonstrance were 
alike Tejc^cted^ till at last Harriet hap- 

K ned to strike the right chord by telling 
r that ^ she wondered at her want of 
spirit.' This was touching her on the 
point of honm*; she had always been 
remarkably bigh-spirite^l^ and could as 
little brook the imputation as a soldier or 
a gentleman. This lucky suggestion gave 
an immediate turn to her feelings; anger 
and scorn succeeded to grief; she wiped 
her cyu»»'^ hemmed away a sigh/ and be¬ 
gan to scold most manfully. She did 
still better^ She recalled an old admirer, 
who in spite of repeated rejections had 
remained constant in his attachment, 
and made such good speed, that she was 
actually married the day before her faith¬ 
less lover; and she is now tlic happy 
wife of a very respectable tradesman. 

Ah ! the in-and-out cottage! the dear, 
dear home! No weddings there! No 
1 except that the White kitten, 
who sits purring at the window under 
the great myrtle, has succeeded to his 
lamented gran^ather, our beautiful Per¬ 
sian cai> 1 cannot find one alteration 
to talk about. The wall of the court 
indeed—*but that will be mended to¬ 
morrow. 

Here is the new sign, the woll-fre- 
onented Rose inn! Plenty of changes 
tiicre! Out landlord is always improv¬ 
ing, if it be only a pig-sty or a watering- 
trough—plenty of changes and one splen¬ 
did wcdcu^g. Miss Pheebe is married, 
not to her okl lover the recruiting ser¬ 
geant (for he had one wife already, pro- 
^ly more), but to a patten-maker, as 
errant a <hmdy as ever wore mustachios. 
How Pbtebeoould ^abase her eves' from 
the stately sergeant to this youth, half a 
foot, shorter tnap herself, whose ' waist 
wmild go Into any alderman’s thumb- 
ring/ might, if the final choice of a co¬ 
quette had ever been matter of wonder, 
liave oocamned some speculation. But 
our patten-meker is a man of spirit; and 
the weMui^ was of extraordinair splen¬ 
dor* ‘i^bree gigs, eadi oontaimng four 
peMlikgra^^ the procession, beside 
)fiti||ii%s carts and innumerable pedes¬ 


trians. The bride was equipped in mus¬ 
lin and satin, and really looked very 
pretty with hci black sparkling eyes, her 
clear brown complexion, her blushes and 
her sniiks ; the bride-maidens were only 
less smart than the bride; and the bride¬ 
groom was ^ point device in his accoutre¬ 
ments,' and as munificent as a nabob. 
Cake flew about the village; plum-pud¬ 
dings were abundant; and strong beer, 
aye, even mine host's .best double X, 
was profusely distributee!, 'iliere was all 
manner of eating and drinking, with 
singing, fiddling, and dancing between ; 
and in the evening, to crown all, there 
was Mr. Moon the conjuror. Think.of 
that stroke of good fortune!—Mr. Moon, 
the very pearl of all conjurors, who had 
the honor of puzzling and delighting 
their late majesties with his ‘ wonderful 
and pleasing exhibition of Thaumatur- 
gics, Tachygraphy, mathematical opera¬ 
tions, and In.^gical deceptions, haijpeiied 
to arrive about an hour before dinner, 
and commenced his iiigini^fus deceptions 
very unintentionally at our house. Ciall- 
ing to apply for permission to perform 
in the village, being equipped in a gay 
scarlet coat, aiid having something smart 
and sportsman-like in his appearance, he 
was announced by Harriet as one of the 
gentlemen of the C. Hunt, and taken 
(f/i /^laken I should have said)by the whole 
family for a certain captain newly ar¬ 
rived in the nciglibourhood. That 
misunderstanding, which must, I think, 
have retaliated on Mr. Moon a little 
of the puzzlement that he inflicts on 
others, vanished of course at the pro¬ 
duction of his bill of fare 5 and the 
requested permission was instantly 
given. Never could he have arrived in a 
happier hour! Never were spec^tators 
more gratified or more scared. -All the 
tricks prospered. The cock crew after 
his hc^ was cut off; and half-crowns 
and sovereigns flew al^ut as if winged; 
the very wedding-ring could not escape 
Mr. Moon's incantations. VTe heard of 
nothing else for a week. From the bride¬ 
groom, un esprit fort, who defied all man¬ 
ner of conjuration and diablerie, down to 
my Lizzy, whose boundless faith swal¬ 
lows the Arabian Tales, all believed and 
trembled. So thoroughly were men, 
women, and children, impressed with 
the idea of the worthy conjuror's deal¬ 
ing with tlie devil, that, when he had 
occasion to go to B., not a soul would 
give him a-cast, from pare awe; and if 
it bad not been for our pony-chaise^ 
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C r Mr. Moon must have walked. 1 
je he is really a prophet ; for he fore- 
tofd all happiness to the new-married 
pair. 

So this pretty white house with the 
lime-trees before it, which has been un- 
dTer repair for these three years, is on 
the point of being finished. The vicar 
has taken it, as the vicarage-house is not 
yet fit for his reception. He has sent 
before him a neat modest maid-servant, 
whose respectable appearance gives a 
character to her master and mistress,—a 
* hamper full of flower-roots, sundry boxes 
of books, a piano-forte, and some simple 
and useful furniture. AVell, we shall 
certainly have neighbours, and 1 have a 
presentiment that we shall find friends. 

Lizzy, you may now come along with 
me round the corner and up the lane, 
just to the end of the wheeler^s shop, and 
then we shall go home; it is high time. 
What is this a/fiche in the parlour win¬ 
dow ‘ Apartments to lewinquire 
within.’ These are certainly the curate’s 
lodgings—is he going away ? Oh J sup¬ 
pose the new vicar wdll do his own duty 
—yet, however well he may do it, rich 
and poor will regret the departure of Mr. 
B- Well, I hope that he may soon get a 
good living. Lodgings to let’—who ever 
thought of seeing such a placard here¬ 
about.'^ The lodgings, indeed, are very 
convenient for a single gentleman, 
man and his wife, qr two sisters, as the 
newspapers say-^comfortable apartments, 
neat and t^sty withal, with the addition 
of very civil treatment from the host and 
hostess.. Lodgings to let in our village! 

M. 


titt tPH WAitBLEUs; ant account 

Ol? THE GENUS SYLVIA, 

* , / Boh^rt S%oeetf F.,1*. S., 

"iBtifiWy‘particularly the song:sters, are 
inferfestirtg^ebjects bf tx^ice; and theit 
appiestraricbi wAbits^' a^d tn’anbets, are 
raittti^'d<*fscript^^^ Mr. 
Swe6t'‘hatf ’hwe‘ giveti correct {^ftplnc 
repre^riedtibhis df six of the number', 
aml'htte ‘<aoted its' theifihIfttbHAn ih’anap- 
pihprfetb^ild tSfl^lltoble TO 

Swii^ spares (lle ’^ays) 
lofiging tb fehis'.fehirtfs chiefly bird’s of “ 
pddsager^ii&itinf tlite '^tihir^^n sgrifig, 
arid ileairtegt'it dtt'-ft'Ji'Wirtri ; bf’ 

thesh* dli^fer’^erfly • e^tlicra^ ' ki'' the 
flriemongtfters ^aU^iheT^tilhered race*. 
It'ttas4)ecirgen«^fUriVpb^ 
arev^dSffltulrto.^jpircS^ in cofifine- 


ment; but I have succeeded well in 
keeping several of the most investing 
species through several winters’in ;per>- 
fect health, and many of them' are' in 
full song all the winter; and I haVetiot 
the least doubt that all the species might 
be kept without difficulty ih the way J 
have practised/-—rtliat is, with a great 
attention to Avarrntn, but not so as to ex¬ 
clude air.]] ‘ 

* In a wild state, tliey feed almost en¬ 

tirely on insects and fruity biit in cem- 
finenient they may be taught to feed On 
several other things; but the more in¬ 
sects they have given them the better; and 
1 believe it is impossible to keep theitf in 
perfect health without a frequeilt supply. 
The food that I find agree with tfiotn 
best for a constancy is, an equal propor¬ 
tion of bruised hemp-seed and bfead, 
mixed up in the following manner: I 
first put some hemp-seed in a little pan* 
and pour some boiling water on it; then, 
with a stick flattened at the end^ ’ I 
bruise it as fine.as possible, ind add the 
same quantity of soft bread, which must 
also be bruised up with it, so that the 
oily milk from the seeds may be mixed 
with the bread, till it is of the consistence 
of a moist paste; of this mixture they 
are all yery fond; but it should be 
mixed up fresh every day, particularly 
in summer, or the stale food will mjure 
their health, and make them dislike it. 1 
also give them a little boiled milk and 
bread for a change, and some fresh raw 
meat cut in small pieces ; sonte of the 
species like the fat best, but the greater 
part prefer the lean. In winter, when in¬ 
sects are scarce, I occasionally treat them 
with the yolk of an egg, boiled hard, 
and then crumbled small; this partly 
answers the purpose; but it is a good 
plan to have a stock of insects in store]; 
to supply them with a few every day. 
Some fine gravel must also be kept con¬ 
tinually in their cages, as they eat a ^Oiit 
deal of it, an^ will not continue iii gOod 
health without a constant supply. They 
are also very fond of washing Often ) aO' 
that a- pan of water, or something"largO 
enough for them to get into, should he 
kept constantly at the hotteftn of the 
cage. « 

* Thefiie birds, when in confinement, 
are'very restless at the seasons of their 
ubual migration from one country to an¬ 
other 5'. at the time that they are leavings 
this cOimtry in autumn, - about- twiOo 
driring the winter, and aj^in vShen lhe^r 
are returning in ^ring. From their 
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agiution at various times in winter, it 
may be concluded, that they visit mure 
than one countr^r after their departure 
fVom this. It in very curious to slc 
them when in tltat state; their restless* 
ness seems to come on them all at once; 
and, gener^y, in the evening; when 
they are sitting seemingly quite com¬ 
posed, they start up suddenly, and flutter 
their wings; sometimes flying direct to 
the top of the cage, or aviary; at other 
times, running backwards and forwards 
on their perches, continually flajjping 
their wings, and looking upwards all tlie 
time; nor will they iioticvi any thing 
thSt is going forward, as long as they 
continue in that state, which lasts lor an 
hour or two at each time. By their al¬ 
ways wishing to fly upwards, it may be 
supposed that, when they first take tlieir 
flight, they mount direct upwards to a 
great height, so that they can direct 
their course the better, by seeing the way 
clear all around them: their agitation 
generally ^ts on them about a fortnight; 
in the spring it seems strongest on tlu'in; 
at that season, tliey will sometimes flut¬ 
ter about the whole of the night, and 
sleep a great part of the day.* 

With reeml to the best mode of catch¬ 
ing a nightingale, he observes, ‘ It is 
easily taken iif a trap. As it generally 
seeks its food in fresh ground, it is only 
to dear away a place, and stir up the 
ground a little, near where it sings or 
fremienta, then set the trap near it, baited 
with a living insect, and it is almost cir- 
tain to be caught Birds caught early 
iu spring, if put in an aviary with other 
tame ones, wfll sing in a few days; those 
caught m the latter part of summer will 
begin singing in November, if young 
ones; but the old ones will seldom begin 
till February.* 

The Ui^cr whitethroat (he says) is a- 
very lively species, and easily preserve^ 

' Ibit mng is lively, sweet, and loud, a^ 
cond^ts m f great variety of notes. One 
thsi I possess will sing, for hours t/Ogo 
thqr agaiiist a ni^ngale, now iA the 
bei^iiwbf January, and will ADtat^ffer 
itsw to 6© outdone;/ whon the nightin,* 
ga^ 1 ^ vokiB, it also docs the same^ 
and tries utmost to get abqye ic; 
sometimes in the midst of its sCng it wjil| 
run up to dm nightingale, and stmtdi 
out its neck ps if u> deflance,and whisdc 
as loud as it can, staring it in the face; 
if ka rival aiteK^ to pech it, away it is 
in afi^ huitant, Ante mundr tho aviary, 
and singing all tSo^me.* 


INDICATIONS or TUP WPATIIJCS. 

Mil, Ewnoa,—As you hinted, in a 
foriiier number, at the possibility of 
drawing correct conclusions respecting 
the weather from the ])cculiar motions 
and habits of animals, 1 have taken the 
trouble of collecting a variety of ob¬ 
servations on that subject, which, Itrust, 
you will readily insert. 

It seems diflicult to conceive the man¬ 
ner in which animals become sensible of 
the approach of particular kinds of wca-^ 
ther. We cannot suppose that they are* 
forewarned of it by the appearances in 
the sky, at least in many cases; for some 
animals express signs of uneasiness pre¬ 
vious to an alteration of the weather, 
long before there are any visilile signs of 
change, and often when they have no op¬ 
portunity of observing what is going on 
abroad. Dogs, for instance, closely eon- 
flned in a room, frequently become very 
drowsy and stupid before rain. They 
often sleep for many hours before the 
fire, and are almost incapable of being 
roused. The same, in a less degne, is 
observable in cals; and a leech, confined 
in a glass of water, has been found, by its 
rapid motions, or its quiescence, to indi¬ 
cate wet or fair weather. These seem¬ 
ing prognostications result rather from 
some impressions on the feelings, than 
from any accurate observation of the 
sky. Peculiarities in the electric state of 
the atmosphere may, indeed, be Buppo8e*<l 
to affect the constitutions of animals in 
the same manner as they appear to do 
X)urs, and may thereby excite either plea¬ 
surable or uneasy sensations.. 

Rain may be expected when the swal^ 
low flios low, and skims backward aud. 
forward over the surface of the earth and 
water, frequently dipping thetips of itfe 
wings into the latter. ' * • . '' 

When bees do pot range ©broad 
usual, but keep in or near to theiv hives, 
or when ducks, gi^e, andwat^ru 
fowl, are *flimsu^ly,clitiiSttjrotw, 
also expect wet * ‘ ‘ ^ 

Before rain, swinc,^ as well ak' poulti^, 
vuty flU^Wahd^rub in 
dt&t Bdto^e «id\&rftog’raSni drfffckj 
geese, and other fowls, wbn oftfl dive 
more' iMstn tionralr < iP^eoni^aradasilaAfe© 
fore rain; and cats wash tholUNfaccs; 
die/ 

the bark off the trees* {p mes 

sting and becqme unusugUy troublesome 
on me 

IfweWppcntobcahmilj^^en, after " 
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loncf continued dry weather, the sky 
is thickening, and rain approaching, we 
may frequently observe the cattle stretch¬ 
ing out their necks, and snuffing in the 
air with distended nostrils, and often, 
before storms, assembled in a corner of 
a field, with' their heads to the leeward. 

The loud and continued croaking of 
frogs heard from the pool; the squalling 
of the pintado and the peacock, the aiJ- 
pearance of spiders crawling on the walls 
more than they usually do, and the 
coming forth of worms, have also been 
considered as signs of rain. When cocks 
crow at uncommon hours, and clap their 
wings a great deal, it is said to be a sign 
of rain ,• as is the appearance of the red¬ 
breast near houses. Sparrows chirp par¬ 
ticularly loud during rain, and often 
begin before it falls. If toads come from 
their holes in great numbers ; if moles 
throw up the earth more than usual; if 
bats squeak or enter the houses; if asses 
shake their ears and bray much ; if hogs 
shake and destroy the corn-stalks; if 
oxen lick their fore-feet, or lie on the 
right side; or if mice contend together 
or squeak much, according to many au¬ 
thors we may expect rain; and also when 
sheep and other catde gambol or Irun 
about and appear very uneasy. 

The noise of the raven is well known ; 
but wo must distinguish between his 
voice before rain, perched solitary on a 
tree, and uttering a harsh cry, from his 
deep and peculiarly modulated voice 
when sailing round and round high up in 
the air before and during serene weather. 

To these remarks we may add some old 
verses, which arc treasured up in various 
parts of the country, as the dictates of 
experienced observers of the weather. 

If the grass grow in Janivecr, 

It grows the worse {br*t all the year. 

M^o in Janiveer sows oats, gets gold wd 
groats. 

Who sows in May, gets little that way. 

If Japiveer calends be summerly gay, 

’Twill be winterly weather till the calends of 
May. 

The hind would as lief see his wife on the bier, 
As that Candlemas Day should be pleasant 
and clear. 

A bushel of March dust is worth aking’stan- 
wnpt * 

A windy March, and a showery April, moke a 
beautiful May. 

Mardi wind and May sun, make clothes white 
and maids duiu 
▼OL. IT. 


If the second of July itbe rainy weather, .. 
’Twill rain more or less for four wades together. 

A green winter makes a &t churchyard. 
Winter’s thunder si ditnmcr’s wonder^ 

A rainbow in the moaning . , ] .,, 

Is Uic diepherd’ learning. / / 

Hut a rainbow at mghji ' " 

Is the shepherd’s delict.’' '' / 


CAMBERWELL GBOYE;8K£7CH 
FIFTH . 

’ ' c ' ^ 

Jroman Authors Portfolio, ^ 

WiiAT a cold heart must that be, 
which cannot be interested by the popu¬ 
lar traditions of its owp country, whiich 
can traverse the gjound that has fbr ages 
been identified with deeds of virtue or of 
criminality, and not feel their gl^owiug 
influence swelling in every throb I What 
gives to Waltham Cross a value beyond 
its own intrinsic beauty, but the recol¬ 
lection that it was erected to commemo¬ 
rate the affectionate sorrow of a great 
king for a lovely consort ? To the heart 
of feeling the plun stone at Barnet recalls 
as many reminiscences as the elegantly- 
carved cross; but, had the cfoss been a 
mere block uiicarved or unhewn, it would 
have awakened the same feelings in a 
sensitive bosom. We can stand beside 
the rude obelisk, and conceive as strong 
ideas of the horrors of war and of the un- 
govemed rage of the earl of Warwick; as 
when we survey the column of Napoleon 
with its hundred trophies. The ruined 
vestiges of the time-worn cross give ua 
as just an image of the mourning train 
and of the heart-wounded monarch,, as 
that which now stands the most adorned 
with its first splendor and magnificence. 
It is not the object, but the recollections 
which it conjures up, that can Interest 
the heart, and give a value to local 
beauty. 

Such was tihe train of thought which 
occupied my mind, as I was sauiilC]^ 
ing up Camberwell Grove,—the ^)Ot, 
accormng to common re^rt, wpere 
George Barnwell murdered his un<&. 

has not heard of the London s^ 
prentice ? " As I ascended the hill, the 
whole story was strong impressed upon 
'my mind.' I fancied that I was then 
standing upon the very spot where the 
good old man with his dvipg breath 
prayed Heaven to forgive ^ hiS ‘ murderer, 
and bless his nephew—that n^hew who 
had just before given him the ratal blow, 
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which had driven from the world one of 
the best of men, and had deprived the 
murderer of an affectionate relative and 
benefactor. The place is calculated to call 
the sinner to repentance.—The trees on 
each side seemed to me, as I walked pen¬ 
sively along, like the buttrt sscs of the 
long-drawn ailc of some inagnihcent ca¬ 
thedral : theleafy branches intermingling 
over-head had formed a lofty roof of the 
most exquisite fretwork. Never could 
the hand of art, however ingenious, hope 
to imitate the variety and beauty of the 
lines which each verdant bough had 
fornied in the free luxuriance of its un¬ 
trained windings; and, when seen by 
moonlight, each leaf assumed a darker 
dye, and each silver-tinged verge glowed 
with a brighter hue. This grove was 
lately the chosen residence of the night- 
ininstrel of the woods, but it has now lost 
that attraction. I'he verdure of the fields 
first gave way to piles of burning bricks, 
and then to buildings. So numerous 
now are the houses, diat they seem to 
h&ve sprung up like mushrooms in a 
summer’s night. The mind can scarcely 
persuade itself that here old Barnwell 
walked for the sake of privacy,—that 
here any one would be rash enough to 
attempt murder. Even the beautiful 

f rounds of the late philanthropist, Dr. 

lettsom, have been built upon. A sordid 
thirst for gain, indeed, has not yet de¬ 
stroyed the pretty cottage behind the 
fountain ; but to my mind, the last time 
I saw it playing, the drops fell more like 
the tears of regret, than Uic wanton play¬ 
ing of the air-riding stream, which in 
the days of my early youth flowed from 
the Triton’s shell, and merrily daslied 
upon the silvery surface of his watery 
bed. Love of money, says an ancient poet, 
is the root of all evil; that it has led to 
a bad taste in this instance, who will 
deny ? Here a picturesque spot is con¬ 
vert into a street; and perhaps in 
a few years an auctioneer’s hammer may 
condemn the jpnoud elms of this fine 
grove, first to the axe, and after, perhaps, 
to the flames. Cannot the beauties of 
'nature overbalance the love artificial 
splendor and parade? The Scriptures 
Old 08 consider the lilies of the field, and 
acknowlege Ib^'the greatest potentate 
in all his glory^not arrayed like them. 
If so tnuchjbei^fy is to be found in that 
little flow^ much more ought we 
to dveyidi and a^ire the noble gdmdeur 
of a longismge of lofty trees, whose 
boughs Siml'tbo closely knit tc^ther in 


the bonds of affection ever again to se¬ 
parate ! What a lesson would this afford 
to men, if they would listen to the voice 
of nature, speaking in all her works! 
There arc some who can * find tongues in 
trees, books in the running streams, ser¬ 
mons in stones, and good in everyihing / 
that is, in every thing not repugnant to 
nature; who can relish life unvarnished 
by the false glare of town pleasures, as 
toilsome as they are unprofitable. Among 
persons of this description, rather than 
among the votaries of dissipation, may 
be numbered W. H. Lancl;. 


THE CAMBRIDOE DECAMERON. 

NINTH TALK. 

{concludedfrom pa^e 652.) 

As Mr. L. had hastened the conclu¬ 
sion of hia journey in Scotland, and hur¬ 
ried his beloved mother too much for her 
health, it was resolved, when they arrived 
at York on their return, that his parents 
should rest there for two or three weeks. 
The young lover, however, remembering 
the transports of his heart when his last 
unexpected visit revealed the deep and 
important interest in which he was held 
by his blushing though weeping Amelia, 
could not refrain from pursuing his jour¬ 
ney with all possible speed, in the hope 
of a like reward. He reached his father’s 
house in this village, two days after tho 

family of D -had set out for Bath, 

and of course crossM»d that letter which 
Amelia had written to inform him of the 
event. The information of his own ser¬ 
vants gave him no great alarm, since a 
trip to Bath in the full season did not 
necessarily imply illness; and he was 
aware that it was possible for letters to 
hayc missed him; but, when he had 

been at Miss D-'s own house, and 

had learned firom her servants that she 
was really unwell, and averse to remov¬ 
ing, he instantly concluded that her case 
must be extremely urgent; and, without 
taking food, or allowing himself the re¬ 
pose of a single hour, he followed her 
as fast as a chaise and four could carry 
him. lie arrived in the middle of the 
night at Bath, and of course was com¬ 
pelled to wait till day-light before he 
could obtain any clue to her residence; 
and sudiwas the dotation of bis spirits, 
^that he spent the time in pacing about 
the streets, watchipg impatiently for the 
rising sun. He then obtained a direction 
to the house which had been takeA by 
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the family^ and entered it before any one 
h$d risen, except the nurse who had 
been hired to wait on the invalid. From' 
lier he could only learn, that the patient 
was much worse, and that no person was 
allowed to seewher. 

After two more hours of unspeakable 
agony, the unhappy man obtained a short 
interview with die uncle, to whom his 
presence was appalling; for, whatever 
might have been the original feelings of 
Mr. D. towards his niece, at this time he 
remembered only that he was her heir; 
and since, although her fever was ex¬ 
ceedingly high, she was not delirious, 
he dreaded the intervention of any cir¬ 
cumstance, wdiich might induce her to 
think of making a will, and was fully 
aware that in such a case the wealth 
which he now eagerly wished to pos¬ 
sess, would be bequeathed to her lover. 
Mr. L. was of course received by him with 
a freezing politeness, an affectation of in¬ 
tolerable sorrow, and an apology for the 
impossibility of receiving a stranger, at a 
time when such confusion and distress 
prevailed in the family. 

wander from the street to the inn, 
and then again to the door of that house 
which contained her who was his world, 
was all that he was capable of; and 
neither the indignation he conceived 
toward the unsympathising relatives of 
his Amelia, nor the insolence of their 
domestics, prevented him, hour after 
hour, from prosecuting inquiries which 
p^odiieetl only a single word in return. 
When he had pursued this plan for two 
days and nights, he had the sad satis¬ 
faction of seeing Amelia’s old servant, 
whose sorrows were only exceeded by bis 
own. From this woman he learned the 
nature of the complaint, the circum- 
fitances which had increased it, and the 
terrible danger which threatened his be¬ 
loved—rlearned too, with feelings which 
no tongue can describe, that she was per¬ 
petually inquiring for him, demanding 
tQ.see him, and pressing to her lips and 
her heart the last letter she had received 
irom him. Stung to madness by this 
distressing picture, he rushed into the 
house, aid* considering himself fully 
justified by .the situation^ in, which be 
jsCood, determineeV to behold her, ..to 
rsootboher spirits, tp.— 1 to ^atch 
h€T as he hoped.fTQin the ^jews-of 
j death'(i^foi^^toJiovey to youth, evehtpde- 
alltldugSiSeeur pGissihlo- 
.vvjVVi4h.thia{inmthedp)h>wQ the wo- 
Slavs, of, niv opposi¬ 


tion offered by the servants, and had 
proceeded so far, as to hear his own 
name uttered by the weak but soul-thrill¬ 
ing voice of her for whom he could have 
suffered a thousand deaths. In another 
moment his steps were arrested by a lai^, 
whom he justly concluded to be Mrs. u. 
She led him into an adjoining apartment, 
and, addressing him in the most sooth¬ 
ing manner, told him, with many tears 
and professions of sincere commisera¬ 
tion, that this day was the crisis of her 
niece’s disorder, that every thing de¬ 
pended on keeping her mind free from 
agitation, and that, far from its being 
possible to admit a person so dear to her 
as himself, even the poor domestic who 
was clandestinely leading him was posi¬ 
tively forbidden to enter—life itself un¬ 
questionably would be the forfeit of the 
attempt, she most solemnly assured him. 
The earnestness of her in treaties, the re¬ 
ferences she gave him to the eminent 
professional men who were then in at¬ 
tendance, the hopes she still held out of 
a favorable change before midnight, and 
which were seconded by the sanguine 
temper so natural to youth, added to the 
horror she had inspired lest he ^lould 
injure onfe whom he so ardently sought 
to bless, at length had the desired effect; 
and he left the house, again to wander 
during hours of agonizing solicitttdci in¬ 
capable of taking either food or rest. lie 
now endeavoured to sustain himself with 
the prospect of a happy change, and. the 
promise ne had obtained of being per¬ 
mitted to see the dear patient the first 
moment it was judged right by the phy¬ 
sician, whose steps he followed vainly for 
hours, as if he held in his hands tlie 
pQwer of arresting the hand of fate, and 
bestowing life and consolation. 

Again, hour after hour, in the fourth 
night, his solitary and low knock was 
heard, and the surly Cerberus replied to 
his inquiry. The hour of midnight 
passed, and the hope which still nou¬ 
rished his beating heart was ready to 
spring forth. At one, at two, at three, 
tnere was a new fee given; but it pro- 
ddeed onlv the same answer. In the 
next half-nour, he inouired eagerly for 
Lydia, and protested that he would not 
leave the house without seeing her. After 
Wilting some time, he was tmd that 
was with her young lady, and was de¬ 
sired to sit down tid she. came to him. 
Tliis was a pleasing intimation: if Lvdia 
was admitted, all was surely well I Ahcmt 
{our> she came down ipdeed, but the bit- 
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ter and oyerwhelming Bonow of her 
countenance declared at once the nature 
of that chaitge which had taken place.— 
All was over—the purcj the virtuous 
spirit had fled to a oetter world; that 
form, of angelic loveliness was ruined 
and untenanted^ consigned to corruption 
and to dust. 

The faithful servant^ who had thus 
witnessed within a short time the total 
wreck of that house in which all the best 
days of her life had passed^ shocked at 
the terrible expression of despair and 
sorrow in his Hnc countenance^ endea-^ 
voured to control her own^ and sootlie 
him by the assurance ^ that the last 
thoughts and the last words of her idol¬ 
ized young mistress were given to him. 
Perhaps his |Mor agonized heart might 
have softened from the sternness of de¬ 
spair to the meltings of griefs could he 
have listened; hut Mr. and Mrs. D.^ 
having now learned the events and being 
aware that much had been and would 
be said on the cruelty of refusing to the 
deceased that sight of her lover for which 
die had been incessantly wishing^ en¬ 
tered the roOm^ and with words of kind¬ 
ness endeavoured to soothe the sorrow 
they had hitherto contrived to render 
more poignant. The sight of them roused 
his feelings to madness. Springing from 
the couch on which he had thrown him¬ 
self, he rushed out of the house; ran to 
his inn, where after some time he suc¬ 
ceeded in procuring a carriage; and left 
Bath with the same rapidity with which 
he had entered it. On arriving at Houns¬ 
low, he recollected that his mmily were 
not at home, and he determined on visit¬ 
ing a college friend who was lately mar- 
rira and settled in tliat neighbourhood, 
sensible that sympathy and kindness 
would be felt for him by a young couple, 
whose mutual affection woum teach 
them the extent of his loss. Thither 
he went, with a heart bursting un¬ 
der a sense of sorrow, and a frame worn 
down by Rotation, fasting, and watch¬ 
ing. Nothing could exceed the tender¬ 
ness and pity with which he was re¬ 
ceived, or the pains taken to soothe his 
^rits, aK^Cnnevail upon him to accept 
eomfbrt; use the means necessary for 
hU restmiion. ' You want sleep above 
an other things,’ said the friend—' it 
ihustlbe now seven or eight nights since 
yon Wire ill bed: it is now past twelve 

^ to (deep.* The 
man consented, and, when he 
bndtilbma little mulled wine, his friend 


left him in the full persuasion that ex¬ 
hausted nature would find refuge (fora 
few hours at least) in that temporary ob¬ 
livion of his woes which sleep only could 
produce. So deeply had the impression 
of his sorrows affected the young couple, 
thslt slumber fled from their eyes; and, 
although they went to bed about an hour 
after they left him, in the full hope that 
he was composed, yet they lay awake the 
whole night, lamenting his hard fate, 
and dreading the renewal of his afflic¬ 
tions in the morning. 

The clock of the church, near which the 
parsonage-house is situated; had stricken 
fodr, when they were surprised by noises 

proceeding from Mr. L-'sroom. On 

listening, they were aware that he was 
up, and even talking aloud, and soon af¬ 
terwards that he was either falling over 
the chairs, or throwing them down. 
The clergyman sprang from his bed, 
took up the lamp, and instantly entered 
the room of his friend. The sight ap¬ 
palled him. The poor wretch, bereft of 
understanding, was throwing the furni¬ 
ture in all directions, with the air and 
fury of a maniac; and to the intreaties 
of nis friend he replied only by a vio¬ 
lent blow and a torrent of reproaches. 

Tlie servants were called, medical aid 
was quickly obtained, and the first phy¬ 
sicians from London were speedily sum¬ 
moned. A fever on the brain had, how¬ 
ever, taken place, which knowlege could 
not conquer, nor skill alleviate; and, on 
the morning of the third day after he en¬ 
tered the house, he too expired. When 
the afflictedoverwhelmedfathcr answered 
the Buminpns, his son was in his coffin, 
which was kept open to allow him one 
last, lasti look at that beloved being in 
whom all his hopes were centred, and 
whose prospects had so lately promised 
un^uiued felicity. 

The death of Miss D. had been an¬ 
nounced in her native village, and filled 
It with sorrow. From tlie poorest cot¬ 
tage to the proudest villa, all lamented 
her; for her modest retiring character 
defeated even the malignity of envy, and 
neither her beauty and riches, nor her 
happy love, awakened censure or chilled 
admiration. On the day when it was 
announced that her funeral would take 
place, and when the vault which so lately 
received her mother was re-opened, the 
whole country was in motion, and rich 
and pow poured out to join the awful 

g rocesrion, to honor and to lament the 
>vely flower cut off in its prime. It was 
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a ^and and pompous funeral^ rather 
suited to the wealth than to the habits of 
the deceased, and bespoke either the 
pride or tlie regret of the uncle. 

Scarcely had we all gazed (I say all, 
•for every hotly was there) at the white 
nodding plumes and glaring escutcheons 
which covered the remains of the fairest, 
sweetest creature our eyes had ever be¬ 
held,—whilst loud sobs and trembling 
sighs were suppressed, lest one tittle of 
the sacred ceremony should be inter¬ 
rupted, which all desired to assist in ren¬ 
dering honorably awful,—when our eyes 
were forcibly led to remark another fu¬ 
neral advancing, which came in from the 
Hampton road. It was much less con¬ 
siderable in the line it occupied; but 
white plumes, indicating youth, were 
here also, and here was the deep reality 
of a sorrow, too occupied with its own 
misery for forms:—the chief mourner 
was a father for his only son. 

Poor Mr. L-! he had been the 

pride, the charm of the village, ever 
since he came amongst us. 1 can sec 
him now! his fine open countenance, his 
dark lively eye, and bounding step, 
seemed to promise a long and happy life, 
which would diffuse the blessings it ex¬ 
perienced. Never, never surely, did such 
an awful heart-rending scene occur be¬ 
fore ! Many persons in the crowd 
shrieked with hysterical emotion, many 
fainted, all wept: the young felt for the 
deal], the old sympathise with the 
living, ''rhose words which compose our 
admirable funeral service could scarcely 
be uttered; yet never hadthey been so felt 
by every heart, as in this agonizing hour. 

1 must not finish my sad stoiy without 
informing you, that Mr. and Mrs. D. at¬ 
tended the funeral of their niece, after 
which they returned to her house, which 
they considered thenceforward as their 
own. On the following day, the attor¬ 
ney of the late occupant arrived from 
London, and, to their utter astonish¬ 
ment, presented a duplicate of a will 
made by Miss D. regular in all its fontis. 

It appeared that this will had been 
made by the young lady the day after 
she was of age, at the time when she 
was s€!ttling her aflldrs, in consequence 
(as she told the lawyer) of a promise she 
had made to her father; he having re¬ 
peatedly, during his last illness, urged 
this upon her as a duty, which all who 
possessed property owed to those they 
loved. Tnis statement was so much in 
character with the sentiments of the de- 
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ceased father, and die obedience of his 
dau;j;hter, that it admitted no dispute. 

Miss D., as 'might he expected, had 
left the tenth of her property to her 
lover; but she had given a handsome 
legacy to her uncle, annuities to her 
older servants, considerable bequests to 
the poor, and small sums as remem¬ 
brances to friends, among whom that 
lady was particularised, at whose table 
she first saw her lover—a delicate me¬ 
morial of afiection to him. 

The mother of Mr. L. never returned 
to this village, where their property was 
disposed of, and the uncle of Miss D. 
followed their example from a very dif¬ 
ferent motive,—the consciousness that 
he was disliked. A very large property 
of course fell to the elder Mr. L.; but, 
alas! he did not need it, nor could it 
restore his son. All are" now swept away 
and forgotten; but the few whose me¬ 
mories yet recall the worth and the attrac¬ 
tions of these lovers and their untimely 
death, seldom fail like myself to give a 
tear to that fate, which blighted their 
hopes of earthly happiness ; yet remem¬ 
ber, as a most consolatory circumstance, 

■ that they were lovely together in their 
lives, and in their deaths they were not 
divided.' B. 

CAIUS GRACCHUS ; A TRACEDV, 
in Jive Acts, by James Sheridan Knotoles. 

The delay of the license for the 
representation of this tragedy induced 
some persons to suppose that the court 
would not suffer an ancient patriot to be 
personified on the modern stage; but, at 
a time when the spirit of party has in a 
great measure subsided, this was a hasty 
and ill-judged supposition, which was 
soon falsified by the grant of the re¬ 
quested license. The delay, indeed, 
was solely occasioned by the absence of 
the Icrd-Ciiamberlain from the metropo¬ 
lis, and the unwillin^ess of the deputy- 
licenser to act from his own authority. 

The story of Gracchus is far from 
being undramatic; for it is calculated to 
excite both terror and pity, two of the 
requisites of tragedy. It was dranfa- 
tised by the carl of Carysfort, but with 
so little skill, or with such feeble endea¬ 
vours to bring it on the stage, that his 
play was never performed. Mn Knowles 
has been more successful ; for his tra¬ 
gedy has found many panegyrists, both 
among the frequenters of the theatre and 
private readers. 
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The author^ as might be eKpoctccb has 
principally attended to the part of Caius ; 
but he has not neglected the character 
of Ificinia, thejpatriot's wife, or that of his 
chief encray, Opimius. It was his duty, 
however, to bestow finer touches on the 
l)ortrait of Comdia, the model of Roman 
mothers. 

Of the hero’s address to the people, at 
the trial of Vettius, some parts betray a 
want of dignity, but various portions are 
manly and spirited. His wonh, looks, 
and manner, remind his hearers of liis 
brother; and when a plebeian exclaims, 

* Tiberius lives again I* he thus proceeds: 

- - - ‘ Alas, my frietids ! 

Oo osk die Tiber if he lives again. 

Cry for him to its waters ! they do kno^ 
Whore your Tiberius lies, never to live 
Again!-.-.Their channel was his only grave, 
Where they do murmur o*er hun, but, with all 
The Testlesa chaffing of their many waves, 
Cannot awake one throb in the big huirt 
That wont to brat so strong, when snuggling for 
Your liberties! 

a « « a * 

What i8*t you do ? Is it to banishment, 

Or death, you are about to doom that mail P 
Know ^ou no heavier punishment for those 
That love you I Rather let them live to hear 
You groan beneath the burdens of the great. 
And bear it!—to behold you vilely spurn’d 
By clients, bondsmen, hirelings, and bear it! 
To see you griped by heardcss usury: 

To hear your children cry to you f(»r food. 
Without a shelter for your wretched heads, 

Or land enough to serve you for a grave. 

And bear it! To a Roman, such os* Veldus, 
What banishment, what death, were suffering 
Equal to life like this!' 

licinia's quiet aud retired character 
is pleasingly depicted. When she has 
been told that a citizen has obtained a 
government, and that his wife will be a 
queen, she answers, 

■ . . ■■■* Wdl. let her be so! 

My qiieendom is, to be a simple wife. 

This is my government, my husb.ind’s house;, 
Where, when he sits with me, h? is endnon’d; 
Enou^. You 11 smile; but, Juno be my wit. 
ness, 

I*d rather see him, with his boy upon 
His knee, than seated in the consul’s chair. 
With all the senate round him. 

Xfnia. Yet his greatness 
Must needs be thine ! 

JLicinia, I do not care’for greatness. 

It is a thing lives ieip much out of doors; 

’Tis where butfat home; ypu will not 

-Onoe in n wedc, in its own house, at tupjier 
With ^^iknUy { Knock at any hodr you 
cMose, N ' 
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And ask for it; nine times In ten tlicy *11 send 
you 

To the senate, or the forum, or to such 
Or such an one's, in quest of it! 'Tis a 
month 

Since Caius took a meal from home, and that 
Was with my brother. If he walks, I walk 
Along with him, if J choose ; or, if I stay 
Behind, it b a race ’twixt him and the time 
He proiiib’d to be back again, which is first, 
And i^hen he's bock, and the door shut on 
him, 

Consiimmitc happy in my world within, 

1 ncvci tliiuk uf any world without!’ 

Cornelia, while s,he deplores the misgo- 
vernmtnt of the state, dreads the conse¬ 
quences of her son’s eagerness for reform, 
and desires him not to go to the forum. 

-- — Tis a wortliless cause ! 

Why should you go, my Cams ? To defend 
Your laws fiom abrogation ? Think of them 
For whom you mode tliose laws,—the fickle 
people 

Did lend a hand to pull you from 3 "our seat, 
And raise up them they shake at! Thou art 
single' 

Thou hast no seconds ! ’Tb a hopeless struggle! 
So sunk au* all, the heart of public virtue 
Has not ilic blood to make it beat again ! 
Caius* And should 1 therefore sink with the 
base times ? 

What, mother, what!—Are the gods also base ? 
Is virtue base ? Is honor sunk? la manhood 
A thing contemptible—and not to be 
Maintain’d? Remember you Messina, mo¬ 
ther? 

Once from its promontory we beheld . 

A galley ill a storm, and, as the bark 
Approach’d the fatal shore, could well discern 
The features of the crew, with horror all 
Aghast, have one! Alone he strove to guide 
The prow, etect amidst the horrid war 
Of winds and waters raging. With one hand 
He rul'd the hopeless helm—the other strain'd 
The fragment of a iihiver'd sail—hb brow 
The while bent proudly on the scowling surge, 
At which he scowl’d again, The vessel struck! 
One man alone bestrode the wayp, and rode 
The foaming courser safe! *Twa8 he, the 
some! 

You diasp’d your Caius iq your arms, and 
cried, 

* ifOOk, look,, my son! (li^ hrave man ne'er 
^ despairs* ‘ , 

And Hveb where cowards 1 would but 

make 

Due pifofit of your lesriou/ 

But she afterwards imbibes the spirit 
bf son/fit)d exhriHs hhii' to go where 
hisTXielilkatfbhao dt^n^ly leads him. 

hi Whlc^^ffle author has 
tnosb -Mliy* Ws'powers, relate 

to the the po- 

^ and to the 
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keen objurpfation of the former by the in¬ 
dignant patriot. When Drusus has said, 
that he loves alike the senate and the 
people, and is the friend of both, Caius 
replies, 

-The friend of neither, 

The senate’s tool !--a traitor to the people !— 
A man that seems to side with neither party; 
Will now bend this way, and then make it up, 
By leaning a litde to the other side: 

Talk moderation—patience—-with one foot 
Step out, and with the other back again — 
With one eye, glance his pity on the crowd, 
And, with the otlier, croudi to the nobility; 

At any public grievance raise his voice. 

And, like a harmless tempest, calm away; 
Idle, and noted only for his nois& 

Sucli men arc the best instruments of tyranny. 
The simple slave is easily avoided 
By his external badge; your order wears 
The infamy witliin!' 

When the people follow Drusus with 
shouts, Caius is disgusted at their fickle¬ 
ness, and exclaims. 


‘ Go! I have till’d a waste, and with my sweat 
Brought hope of fruitage forth; the superficial 
And hciirtless soil cannot sustain the shoot: 
The first harsh wind that sweeps it leaves it 
hare. 

Fool that I was to till it!’ 

The catastrophe is striking and im¬ 
pressive ; and the tragedy, upon the 
whole, is as interesting as a performance 
of this kind can casil}^ he rendered, 
when the fate of the leading character is 
foreseen ; for it was not to be supposed "that 
the dramatist would so far pervert the 
truth of history,as tomake his hero trium¬ 
phant. VV^ithout l>eing of the first order 
or the highest merit, the piece is worthy 
of a considerable degree of praise. The 
critic may wish that the language had 
been more correct and elegant; but we 
are ready to allow, that vigor of thought 
is much more striking than mere neat¬ 
ness of exjiression, and that sense and 
sentiment are more important than the 
dress in which they are enveloped. 


A DESCIIIPTION OF AN ANGLO-NOltMAN ABBEY, BY LORD BYRON ; 

Jrom a new Canto of Don Juan. 

It stood embosom’d in a happy valley. 

Crown'd by high woodlands, where the Druid oak 
Stood like Caractacus, in act to rally 

His host, with broad arms 'gainst the thunder-stroke; 

And from beneath his boughs were seen to sally 
The dappled foresters—as day awoke. 

The branching stag went down with all his herd. 

To quiafT a brook which murmur'd like a bird. 

Before the mansion lay a lucid lake. 

Broad as transparent, deep, and freshly fed 
By a river, which its soften d way did take 
In currents through the calmer water spread 
Around: the wild fowl nestled in the brake 
And sedges, brooding in their liquid bed: 

The woods sloped downwards to its brink, and stood 
With their green faces fix'd upon the flood. 

Its outlet dash'd into a deep cascade, 

Sparkling with foam, until again subsiding 
Its shriller echoes—like an infant made 
Quiet—sank into softer ripples, gliding 
Into a rivulet; and thus allay'd, 

Pursued its course, now gleaming, and now hiding 
Its windings through the woods; now clear, now blue. 
According as the skies their shadows threw. 

A glorious remnant of the Gothic pile, 

(While yet thechurdi was Rome's) stood half apart 
In a grand arch, which once screen'd many an aile. 

These last had disappear'd—a loss to art; 

Tlie first yet frown'd superbly o'ier the soil. 

And kindled feelings in the roughest heart. 
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Which mourn’d the power of time's or tempest's march. 
In gazing on that venerable Urch. ^ ^~ • * 

A mighty window, hollow, in the centra,.. / ^ ^^ * 

Shorn of its glass ofthoiisfind colorii^S^ . 

Through which the deepen'd' glories once could enter. 
Streaming from off the sun liko'scraph^s \wi%feV'-" ‘ ' 
Now yawns all desolates now loud, how fain ter. 

The gale sweeps through its fiUtwork, and oft rings 
The owl his antnein, where the silenced quire - 
Lie with their halleligahs qucucU'cVlikc tire* 
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But in the noontide of the moon, and when •' 

Tlie wind is winged from one point of heaven. 
There moans a strange unearthly sound, which then 
Is musical—a dying accent driven 
Through the huge arch, which soars and sink^ again. 

Some deem it but the distant echo given 
Back to the night-wind by the waterfml. 

And harmonized by the old choral wall: 


Others, that some original shape, or form. 

Shaped by decay perchance, hath given the power 
(Though less than that of Memnon's statue, warm 
In Egypt's rays, to harp at a fix'd hour) 

To this grey ruin, with a voice to charm. 

Sad, but serene, it sweeps o'er tree or tower; 

The cause 1 know not, nor can solve; but sudi 
The fact:—Pve heard it,—once perhaps too much. 


Amidst the court a Gothic fountain play'd. 

Symmetrical, but deck'd with carvings quaint— 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 

Ahd here perhaps a monster, there a saint: 

The spring gush’d through grim mouths, of granite made. 
And sparkled into basins, where it spent 
Its little torrent jn a thousand bubbles. 

Like man's vain glory, and his vai|ier troubles. 

The mansion's self was vast and venerable. 

With more of the monastic than has been 
Elsewhere preserved: the cloisters still were BtaUe 
The cells too and refectory, 1 ween: 

An exquisite small chapel had been able. 

Still unimpair'd, to decorate the scene; 

The rest had been reform'd, replaced, or sank, ‘ 

And spdke more of the baron than the memk. 


£I.EOXAC STAK9AS. 

Alas! how many stonn^dovadshang 
O’er every sunny day beiow;l ' 

How thany flowers ^ as they hlocum I 
How many mqr^tiei^]^ ^owl 

But fdl the bUffht, or .lone hilist> 

O'er every otKet pleanimbeteif /' 

If they would leave imJUtttch’A that 
Of all earth's joya 

V iTonngLavel howwcB Arsmlkaaii tiiaar^ 

^ AUolh^nraorrOwaxnaTwebear, ^ 

0 ,' But those &whi(£thy^ilM 

tevr,‘- ^ , "* *< i 
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Xhe Angel Mother and her Cherub Child* 

And is not this thy worst of griefi-^ 

Thine uttermost despair—to see 

The grave close over the fond heart 
Just waken'd into life by thee ? 

•To watch the blight steal o’er the rose> 

Yews spring where myrtles wont to be— 

And for the bridal wreath to wear 
One gather'd hrom the cypress tree ? 

Look oik yon grove^ where a white fane* 

Grows whiter as the moonbeams fall; 

There is a bust upon its shrine. 

Wearing a white rose oorontd: 

It is the monument where hope 
And youthfhl Love sleep side by side, 

liaised by the mourner to the name 
Of her—his lost, but worship’d bride. L. £. L. 


tHE ANOLL MOTHSa AND HER CUBBUB CHILD. 


Behold the look, the form, the eye. 
The sweetness of the mother mild! 

Behold the softness, peace, and love. 
That hover round her sleeping chikl, 

'Tis sweet to see the lark arise. 

And singing soar up to the sky. 

But sweeter far, to hear the mother 
Gently sing her baby’s lullaby. 

*Tis sweet to look on infant beauty 
Gently lull’d to peaceful rest; 

’Tis sweet to sec its waking smile. 

When rising from its mother's breast. 


Look at the happy infant feeding. 

See. the ang^c mother mild, ^ 

And say, are they of earth or heaven. 

The angel mother and her cherub rhild ? 

The one as soft as early mom. 

The other bright like radiant day; . 
The one as fidr as lunar beam. 

The other dazzling like the solar ray. 


Yet the softness of the mom will pass. 
And noontide brightness wear away. 
And silent night wm fidlow urn 
The brightest and the loveliest day. 


And thus must theMoVely pair. 

The cherub cbira khd ahgel mbther; 
Yes, they must ^ mMi Aide »way> 

Must leave this sphm tbgaua aWhtt^ 

(Hull live ioiNtocti^ MW VmittttfB, 

The uigel moibK Mhd beie 


X.Z. 


* The meueeleum meted at 

yOL, IV, 


pnncsBs Chsrlotta* 
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Travelj/ hito CAif?, TDECEiitr^i^^' 


TnArSLS lNT<tCK|£E»i1)yEIl,TH^ ANp.EJ^ 

%y THJEs xi^iAKs is^o ISiil; [iV,, 

I'ETsa «chmij>t:^ye]u, 4tp. ^ 

Tub gr^i coi^i^t in'Scutli-Ai^rfc^ 
naturaUy calU the p^iblip it^iilfpfiVto; 
the affairs of that |irt of worM, arid 
to ,the manners and ciistbms orits, in^ 
habitants. Some may say, that tpp con* 
teat is.aireadv decided, as Spain is nttcrly 
unable to subdue or reclaim its poloniia 
possessions; but we may observe, that 
Ferdinand has some powerful friends, 
upon whose assistance he may be dis¬ 
posed to rely. However that may be, 
the South-American provinces deserve 
our attention; and we.therefore take 
this opportunity of introducing the sub¬ 
ject of the Chilian state; in ^hich the 
royalists have now no influence. 

Mr, Schmidtmeyer is a lively writer, 
rather jocular than grave, and he is 
neither a man of science noj of learning; 
but, from all accounts of travels, unless 
the authp be a man of very weak un¬ 
derstanding, we may derive considerable 
information. He confesses his imper¬ 
fections with ndiveti, — ^ If you are 
willing (says he to his readers; that 1 
should take ypu along w^th me, this is 
my first attempt to conduct any one in a 
public conveyance of this kind. Your 
iiitendQd fcllow-^traveller, I say,,is a man 
of rather superficial than deep know- 
lege; and i^,,his object, in going to 
South-America, is not that of scientific 
observation, you i/rill perhaps be hurraed 
on, just where you may wish to stop, 
and without the benefit of infpnnation, 
when you may most ,desite to,have 
it: and another dis^ualiflcatipn, whi^ 
will also tend to lessen, pr perpam plj^ 
gether prevent, the 

which you may anwpatp.flfom yonr m- 
tercourse with nim, is soni^ Srnpefflm^rit 
of speech.* 

Having cross^l the Andes aM 
Chil^, he says, ^ The sun hm s^t wimn 
we reached a pretty spot, 
by some trj^, and Uoae by . t%,jiivar 
whose murmurluUed^ns to 
next day we sopri reapjtiied the 
of our winding .va5ey, .an4.^ 
natural vegetotoo^ worse, and ine ^ound 
possessed by ii^arobs and espinos, thinly 
growing over it, and apparently •without 
any great intercourse with .the qoil- 
lais and ether Andine plants: the wide 
Lspace, between theito small, brownish 
^ees^ fiaa^njearly bare.,. But shortly 
opened itseiT to but viow the wdh bf 


theflri^Shilbrio'cptf&fi^^hbse inl^bit- 
aftts, tnlid^V ott‘ ipe;,' 

with astktmV a little woW me coirimoh 
sTze/s^ll biij v^elrti^ kpd fllled-ii^ 
limok,! pldmp*^*fkeesl exto 
aiid’ '.toiriewhttt 'Chme^^ \c6tintenancek' 
ThW inhkbitanta bf bbth: sides of the 
Aiidds, Except fin S(^e spots, are re¬ 
markable fot the spialiuess of thdt hands 

andfeeC .. ' 

# * 0 # 

' The features seen fVom this spot ate 
such as I have found, after several ex¬ 
cursions, to be more characteristic than 
from almost any other place that I have 
visited, of the striking and metallic ap¬ 
pearance of many parU of the Andes: 
here are not observed the same exhi* 
bitions of great convulsions as on the 
eastern side; the ground ixnot so much 
strewed with volcanic productions; but 
this mountain of Chacabuco, and alt the 
foreground of the Andes seen from it, 
show in an extraordinary degree and ex¬ 
tent those masses of a grey tint, which I 
have already more than once noticed: 
whole mountains from this spot apn^r 
formed of this rock or substance, which 
is nearly in a naked state: the prospect 
is not of high lands fit for vegetation, 
but of heaps of impure lead, which only 
requires tefining. A few mines may be 
seen from the r6ad; and 1 have been 
Infbrmed, that lead arid iron, silver, arid 
other metals, are extensively found in 
this part of the Andes.* 

Chil^ Is not at present a very populous 
cpiintfy; fox the number of inhabitants, 
acoprdfng^to^. our author, t^snnot be esti¬ 
mated beyond 2p0,D0Q, of tt^hbm abdut 
rtsifle V Santiago, the capital. 
TmS jiktetttiitibii, ftdWev!^,, seems td be 
f&f 'Elated,* kn American 
eni^oy, si!ia,tod,'ih 18L8, tnaf the c^bfry 
contained i,*WOO,OOfi persons, exclgsiyc 
of the descendants of die original iiadv^. 

’ With'regard td the mariners and cf^- 
tnrns of the peebie;'Mr. Schmidtiucy^ 
qhservea, diat ' there scldoih'is, id this 
iixt *6t tKe'Wbrldi'iriiy ihtenncdiacy bf- 
twdeh ;the lar^ jridiise' of a familj of 
t^cklih' bz' nhd' a small liabitatlbn, 

' dohsisting’bf k IrbdftiTor sleeping, one for 
rifting; and' anothbr GIr cooking; the 
better having iiS'flte-^lace on fhe tproriod, 
and the smoke'escapiiig where it can; 
the dbhniioko, or sleeping apartment, 
divided from the ritting-pUce ny ri wall 
or a' piece bf doth only, and the ground 
'sbm^mes ilbdfefl tmH bffd^. but a 
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to A yery poor and. 
if U do not oon^iaf of 
ty(o. placeati ono of wfiidb % 

coplangr . ^ the west, n trayeller yi^o 
sil^pV iMi. A fwrmcrja of some ataall pro- 
^d w open air^ will some** 
tim^s in. tl^ morning, the whole 
flimily and servants lying down about 
the house and hiin^ whqre they 'have 
passed the night. I remember the effect 
of the first morning scene of this kind 
which 1 unexpectedly witnessed. On 
waki^ it pleased me much, but soon 
mortified me: I thought that the men, 
wrapped up in their common pmc/iog, 
with their neads and thick black hair 


uncovered, looked much more dignified 
than } did, although my blanket, fine 
popoho^ and night-cap, made uiy birth a 
kind pf state bed and furuiture among 
tlienu Then the women exhibited an 
odd appearance, which, whatever their 
apqomplishments. might have been, did 
pot at die moment put me in mind of 
apuphe beings, formed for adoration; 
ahp Justly,' when 1 looked at the dogs, 
ca>t8, and poultry around us, I found 
thati in t|xcir sleeping appearance and 
ftjtjbitodes, they looked more neat and 
(jUaoeful than any of us. The scene cer- 
t^iy was very picturesque, but almost 
rural,, ana the distinction of ranks 
WAS not sufficiently established. In 
,apots most exposed to incursions from 
i^eighbouring settlement of Indians on 
Pampas, the.liabitations have a small 
ditch and fence round them, which are 
often sufficient to deter small parties from 
the attempt to break in. Tne houses of 
the, lar^t sise are generally most sur¬ 
rounded with bonesnf slaughtered cattle, 
<h)gSr and birds of prey feeding on car-* 
passes, piecea of hides, boms, and other 
.iinpurit^es, which, to an European, may 
appear disgusting;.whilst the inha- 
hitgnta of these plains might sav, that 
the signt is, as agreeable, and 
, ^ smell as litua offensive, as those of a 
vhpejfemryard in Eiurope. 

Thu Iwita of the ridh do not offer 
,much,,^. Jdescripti^^ Those who are 
Uot f^oj^ed.on their estates in killing 
lutiiininuig, or in some public em- 
ploymexits, are generally in their stores ; 
,^ey lig and dine early, sleep much after 
4ji:^,,au4 in the evening gu to iertu^ 
or, parties, to the theatre, or to gaming 
*p][a9ew . ibfptwithstandii^thjBOonsid^- 
jfe ofteu contained in th^r 

FgaHi.yet,jtl\ei:|?is 
yaupe M;^ttr)i4t. 



iim customers or outshining one another. 
Their' dress is much the same as in Eu« 
rope, and sometimes very expensive. It 
is to the country people that we ate to 
Ipok for more characteristic features; 
and am^ongst them, the herdsmen of me 
Pampas, who are of all kinds of ot^im, 
appear tp live in a wildcir state than the' 
roving Indians. Every herd has a mas- 
tc)r.herdsman or capata^f who has under 
him ah'assistaii t for every thousand heads 
of cattle. These herdsmen live in huts 
placed in the middle of tlio grazing 
estates, without doors Or windows, and 
with seldom any other furniture than a 
barrel to hold water, A drinking hom, 
some wooden spits for roastingbet'f jasmall 
copper pot for taking'mates, iind hides 
to fie on. Few of them are married. 
Their office is to ride out from time to 
time, and see that the herds do not leave 
the limits Of the estate: they drive the 
oxen and jthe cows once a week into an 
enclosure called rodeo^ and the horses 
into the farm-yard or conal^ and there 
they mark the new-born with the stamp 
of the estate: they attend to what other 
service the breeding of cattle requires, 
but pass much of their time in idleness; 
they live at a distance of five, ten, or 
even twenty kbagues from one another; 
and if thdy have an opportunity of 
hearing mass, they remain on horseback 
at the church or chapel door, which is 
left open for them, and they usually bap¬ 
tize their children themselves: they are 
very hospitable and highly disinterested, 
but strangers to feelings of friendship 
and sympathy. It is truly extraordinary 
that, among people who live in lonely 
habitations, and use their horses as we 
do our feet, and are surrounded with 
faithful dogs, I should never have wit¬ 
nessed a single mark of affection to these 
animals: even children are seldom play¬ 
ful with dogs, which are their most 
steady companions by tlic firc-^ide. 
When it rains, the herdsmen of Buenos- 
Ayres pull off their clothes, and lay them 
under the saddle until the weather again 
becomes fine, because;, say they, the bqdy 
dries the quickest.^ 

The manufactures of the coUn^ are 
not in a flourishing state; but, witn the 
advice and assistance of English and 
other emigrants from Europe, a change 
in this respect will probably soon take 
nlace./It appears that ^ a cloth mann- 
lactory has TOcn set . up at flantiajzo by 
an ^igeni^us 8wis% assisted by a sKilful 
ih^anfe;. and^„ after considerablh eXf 
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^’toibeif^iainalciikg eoaree «loth shovtly^^r 
tiiy dejpBTtUiSelTom^'^ He^p yam^and 
coraage^wcre fdaomade by hitii; and tbe 
'>aeetitf ef maiiy ^drnen^ and children^ 'em- 
^iployed In that spot at regulair day's 
as’in Europe^ fortned a very new 
axhil^on'her^r of them were 

oocHfaed in setming the beat wool from 
the'worst; and l was informed that 
. they performed readily and welf the la¬ 
bour assigned to them. Awarding wheel 
seemed to exhibit very considerable 
workmaliship and skill. An English¬ 
man and a Swede have set up a small 
hieweryi the whole of which might al¬ 
most be lodged in one of the vats of a 
London brewhonse. A single bag of 
hops in the store, which had been im¬ 
ported from Europe at a considerable 
cost, was supplying a few handfuls of its 
coiit^ts to each brewing, and the beer 
made here was not yet the brown stout; 
but it was tolerably good, and, as the 
place had been arranged for the reception 
of company in a garden, the novelty of 
the experiment attracted many people. 

' Besides the straw hats made and 
very generally worn in Chile, tliere is in 
Santiago a manufactory of felt h^s of a 
pretty good quality, to th# improvement 
of which the New Shetland seal may 
now • contribute. Woollen and cotton 
ponchos are chiefly fabricated in the 
southern districts, which cost from four 
to above a hundred dollars each« Gold 
Mid silver are wrought by several smiths 
into plate, mate,.and other pots, candle- 
sticks, buckles, ^ains, and ornaments 
of various kinds. But earthenware, iron 
and copper mongery, many artieles of 
haberdashery, saddles and bridles, stock- 
in^> and coarse'stuffs for dress, are 
chiefly made in country,towns, or in 
smaU farm-houses and ranches. 

< Sope is manuflictured in many houses 
for pnyato u^or sale, but it is notof 
,4 good qualiiy, and this must be ira- 

r ted. . Theproeess for making it here 
the following i-r-The ashes pf the 
espino-woedf which is most generally 
for fuel, are very alkaline, and 
4hose of ^tbe^akliks of kidney^beans are 
said to he gtiU^ore 8o« A nundiredand 
fifty poundapfashes,! whatever they may 
he, are mixed With, twelve or fifteen cu 
lime, and thf^hole ic put into acepper, 
in' partly poppiy'partly earthen, vessel'; 
sufiicientiyaieris added, and the mixture 
ia boiled dhtingseveral hours: the whole 
' ,is iheu poured into a large ^unjid made 


with ala bwliifie, tlrtOUjA thoboljlbitt^hf 
-which it is strnfned. ' * The lyfe, or alka¬ 
line solution. Is mixed with‘a due prb- 
portion of > fiiti and undl it ft^s 

the s(my paste,’which-is 'thah'cavt^’itfto 
moulds: ■ but^the alkali ib coimpterfectly 
combined! with the fat, that it is both 
unpleasant and hurtful fb the skin* tttitd 
to what else it la ap{died.^ 1 heard that 
two Englishmen had lately’arrived m 
Chik*, and established' a aope iSfafiUfac- 
tory at Quintero.’' 

‘ TH* OLUEX TIME,* OB, PHO- 

VEJIBS, AND 1UUUX.E3. 

— ' JDedU ri^sqttc jiK'osquem 

Hobatji Sax!. 

Wliate’er your sober thoughts, angratriUl, 
after, > 

Confess I gave you jests, and raised your 
laugliter. 

As “ once a man, twice a chihl^ 'ii'% 
not surprising that 'pi’overhfi, and 
I'iddieHj should coiiie in for a double 
share of our attention. In truth, I am 
weary of my manly pursuits in litera¬ 
ture, and, recurring to childish matters, 
have collected these toys, and now call 
on the gentle reader to come and latigh 
and play with me. Extremes meet, and 
he, whom the oracle pronounced the 
wisest of mankind, declared that he 
knew nothing—not that I mean to say 
that many of our friends and acquaint¬ 
ance do not arrive at the' same point 
by a very diflereiit process firom that 
which was pursued by Soorates? Qf 
him it is said, that, when he was olc^, 
he wished to be instructed in dancing 
and playing upon instruments, and 
thought his time well spent; It is added, 
that ^ be never refused to play at cob¬ 
nut, or to vide the hobby-hor!^ With 
boys.’ Thb for our comfort^; *bdt; be¬ 
fore I proceed, 1 shall statP what’ has 
given me a distaster for what is f^tyled 
more «phd reading. ' . ' * 

With regard to •p^iiticdl 
tor instance^ if 1 peruse one, I fed rny- 
self illuminated, and aH is as cle^ t!6'rhe 
aaihenoon-daybut, If I read /wo, my 
light gofB ouvand T tfm phinged it^ 
Cimaaemh < darkness Tt is just so With 
' Indeed -friend Pf twine, 
who loves his countvy, and is pleksed'to 
every thing ^marching on triumph¬ 
antly, will never lode but at one paperi 
The other day, at a coflbe^hous^the 
waitier brought him the Morning Ghibi 
nidf^- which ho 
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‘ waat the dodl ¥K>duatioMintmdf^,form»efleiitat^^ 

I?,*?*?'® **® J® y®""« p®^ particuUrly, girls; often 
Pomph^ then, and newB- procure, and sotnetuneo in a Mcret liniw 

» ,€ril .a t«ufcw!T,>tl«t 

r “P®® my HKnidi, not only thoir time is most shamefdHy 

nen^ntiOT ® .wasted, but their morals and mamms 

* »Vftat doubl^sefaced persons are tainted and warped for the ren^ilKier . 
i^istew must be. Tliose who look at of their live& 1 am firmly of omion 

many , females owe the loss of tc- 
♦ii« ive *®a*^*^ excellent qualities; while putation to the iitsinnatiiig^ seductive, 

other, behold no- and pernicious piibUoatiohs, too oftdn 
g weakness and corruption. Poor found in those dangerous seminariea/Hr 
? ‘ would you have done in Considering, tiien, what I have wif* 

’c i ays. fered from certain books already jaoticed, 

pnv no direction whatever to I am strongly tempted to bifrrow some 

i> judgement. Should the Edinburgh lines from Pope, and say, let 
tell me that a certain book is admirable « . V y- / t 

ralctol ‘bv“th.‘^f. P*-®**’ too. “ apt to bo 

lite to^Wv ®‘“- P’'“'“* “a ^nilk-whilo Lper; but 1 

Su cSe ?n K T", « a mkiken vaftity. 

SaUd ’ I^“«®aator said, ‘ All my I>aris el: 

Formiaflyl r ^ 11 1 . xi . tions are on paper of the some dunnv 

were foxcu J IfiJ P?®ts colour, and those editions (for that rea- 

mortaL nf^hr. *®" ®"®) ®*®®1 all others. I never 

for MV mher **T' “® 1.'®®”' P-nsIish printing blamed so much 

hp'ir t^at ’ ^’^t, since that time, I ior any thinjv as tlie paper's beinir too 

such will i if I * ^ ^«»ni»et; and iwrience that eyes are very good things, 
t^Xi lil^^fn y®‘ » not say that I found U 

able On tWs fashion- out first; for they say old Friar Bacon 

iceaSto veSui^®!*,! ^ and even some antediluvians 

it If ““ "P»“0"-, long enough to have discovered it. 

this tl^^ncf least to me) that in Now broom paper preserves the eVe 

less **®*‘®*' **" and for that reason 

Confiiunn would wish to read, the wise Chinese write on brown. So 

<lo the Egyptians. So Aldus and Ste- 
hellimni- *^®adiiig, and of these phens printed; and on such paper, oir 

^ tl’oao gormaiiiUzers vellum, are old MSS. written.*^ ^^lle 

with the^hfl^'h®’ ^ T®?.* *?? publislied Ws Chrysostom with a silver 

a. ®»I’^own paper; and,when auBiore 

« mu^ '^aders apee to be Wise, we shall 

—^ V™ "opa.tience ‘Ti**an"y‘*"iin5 ^'"knfi^ 

warhl*^ ^rtl* .1*'^®^ much in the trary, the doctor may be univeKaBy 

sZe ™ ”8’** 1 and I am certain that a numetwi 

s^e ugly bit at other. NooeU, those class of writers, of the pretent day, 

‘“"S'®* 1^® *“ ”® *0 greatest propriety, su^ 

'1^. we consider the ing the paper to the genius employed on 


ZZiA ® time ^ have pored ov^ 

y®**®"* ®" *«l»jeot, has sprinkled over my forehead, my eyea 
n« unworthy of attention. ‘In my are much worse than they were; IrxH 
*WWeopimw a hc«Mer isteneoessary IVnridl die fijrmer reasons, with fhis be- 
wra.aiwulalang .Iibinry as ior dramatic side, I at presait solace myself -witii 
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those little , quaint, antiquo, dmmy, 
^iSagy eoPja^mons^ from whose marrow 
ma^ niemmeiat 1 am ,now about to make 
skeel^UoQ. . 

•. first b^^ob of my sub- 

4 YuU borrow from a work printed 
tU'^^fi)§^v'elititled f Fru^rmnta Aulica, 
OTvC^i^Mnd State Jests in noble droU- 
cry> Wue and really ascertained to their 
places, and persons; by T* 
^This title speaks for itself, and 
doubtless bespeak much favor with 
ifiatey, 'who are not tne less wise because 
^'ey love to laugh. The frontispiece, 
iffttn this motto. Curia qiktn incuria, 
reb^esents'-'d courtier of the time of- 
Charles 1L, with a mogpio at his feet, 
and ^liherva, as I guess by the owl at 
offriihg hhn a<scroll; 1 say as I 
for I never saw a jollier dame, 
tnough' We ought hot to forget Erasmus* 

* Craskd vcl pinffuis 'Mtncrvd,' a god¬ 
dess by no means without worshipers. 

preface to the Court says, * There 
wift TO room enough, amidst the- throng 
aif^yoUT' businesse and employment, for 
their entertainment; and, if the genius 
(SP the place be not different from what 
It was, as Easquil thinks not, they may 
jiOrhaps jostle out niioi*e serious difficult 
tieS> and finde easier accesse and attain¬ 
ment, IB» the aire insinuates itself, where 
the other heavier and dull elements can¬ 
not proceed or move themselves. 

. VSpnie/ he adds, ^have wondered 
wlbi^ all other, vacancies at court 
^ ao qui^ly stmplied,. no one has taken 
Um rev^uon fxtFool} but others, of- 
fignded with the times, and the nature, 
li^me, spd quality of ihe place,, tjunk 
nejhap^ the whole, collectively taken, to 
pe a representative body of that vener¬ 
able function, and that there is, no want 
oy need of him/ 

1 proceed to the extracts: 

' King Henry VIII. 

" • A eompany of little boyes were by 
thdf schoelmaster, not many years since, 
a pp oint^ to act the play of King Henry 
' and one who had the presence, 
dr the absence rather (as being of a 
yoke, puling s^rit, consump- 
bewy);, was. appointed to perform 
g jjrfcnry himscljf, only because be 
j^e richest clothes,, and hig, parents 
p b^tTOople of the parish; )t>#t 
he . had spoken his spe^h, rath^ 
a mipuse thaii, a man, one of " ‘ 


not 


l a mouse then a man, one of hiS 
^w-aqtom told him:. ',lf you speak 
hahlj wiiha better spirit and voyce. 


your pqrliameilt wiU not-grant,you a 
farthing.'' , , 

’ ^ Jjord Trenmirer.' ‘ / 

' The office of lord treasurer Waa al- 
Wayes beheld ite a place of great trust 
atia profit. One well skilled in the pro* 
fit thereof, being defnandc^d what he 
conceived the yearly value of the place 
might be, made answer, that’it might 
be worth sonie thousands of pouiids to 
him, who, after death, would goe in¬ 
stantly to heaven; twice as much to 
him who* would goe to ^jurgatory; and 
nobody knowes wdiat to him who would 
adventure to go to h— 

^ Z)r. . 

^ Dr. Feme, master of Pefor-hojfee, 
and dean of Ely, was a very facetious 
person, and excellent at blunt jests, and 
loved that kind of mirth, even so as to 
be hated for his wit in tliem. The d<;an 
chanced to call a clergyman ,who 
indeed was little Better, and he roplyod 
that be would complain thereof to the 
bishop of ElyDo,' saith the dean, 
^ when you will# and my lord bislmp 
will confirm you ^ 

^ Ship^Moneff. 

^ When Mr. Hambnen Was con¬ 
demned in the exchequer in a pen all 
sume, ten judges gave their opinion that 
the tajee Avas legal, only judge Hutton 
and judge 6VW«e declared ngainst it, so 
that a stop was put to levying of it; 
whereupon .a countryman, no frjend 
to the prerogative^ said wittily, * The 
king may get ship-money by llook, but 
not by Crookc.'" 

^ King Jamei, 

* King James first coined his 22 shil¬ 
ling-piece of gold, called J^ncohmeSf 
where, on his head, he wore a crown: 
after that he coined SO shilling<*>pieces, 
and wore the laurel instead of the erowu, 
upon which mutation Ben Jonson .said 
pleasantly, ^ That poets being always 
poor, bayes were rathi^ the emblem pf 
wit than wealth, since king Janies no 
sooner bc^aU to wear them, hut heJeU 
two shillings in ihe pound in puHiyue 
ntd^ation** 

Terme. 

* In the 5th of queen Mary, 1559, 
there was such a thin tertiie,’that there 
tysis Dui; one lay^er in tlie Kiit^s-^Bifneh, 
M^. fostef, aUcC^e serjeant, Bqii^ 
loise, at the Cdnnnon-Pleas ; l)pth 

ing littlp more to do than to look about 
them> nM i^be judges -not more, fo do 
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than die lawym bad; whi^ itt Uid qMet 
times were much increased, as Wiay he 
gathered from die words of Hey wood, 
the old, epigrammatist, and’one much 
made of hy this queen, wlto, .being told 
of the |i;reat tiumW of them, and that 
the multitude of them would impoverish 
the whole profession, madeanswer. No; 
that always the more spaniels there were 
in the field,'die more was the game.’ 

We have lived to see this saying 
pretty well verified, but shall, we fear, 
never observe the recurrence of the for¬ 
mer fact. 

* Benjamin Jonson. 

* One was friendly telling Ben Jonson 
of his great and excessive drinking con¬ 
tinually. ' Here’s a pievOus clatter and 
talk (quoth Benjamin) concerning my 
drinking; but there ’s not a word of 
that thirst which so miserably torments 
me day and night!’ ’ 

We have all Jicard (it costs something 
now to see it) that' O rare Ben Jonson* 
is inscribed on the tomb of the poet in 
the abbey; but it is not ^rl^ps so 
generally known how that happened: 
Aubrey informs us'that this inscription 
^ was donne at the charge of Jack Young 
(afterwards knighted), wlio, walking 
mere when the grave was covering, gave 
the fellow eighteen pence to cutt it.’ 


*‘A certain'couhtryman-y being at thie 
as^ses, and'seeing the prisoners'holding 
up their hands at the bar, related tb 
i^ome of Ms acquaintance, that thejildges 
wero 'go6^ fortun^i-tdlers^; for; if thbjr 
did but look upon a man’s hand, thOy 
could teB whbthOr lie should live or dyew’ 

' ftudge Popham, . 

' Ildaster serjeant Pcmham,.aftefwaids 
lord chiefe justice/(who said he would 
make the road so l^^e that a man mi^'t 
travel with a white wand in his hand, 
and performed liis word) when he was 
chosen speaker of the house of com? 
mens, which had mte long^ and done nxM 
thing in effect —coming one day to queen 
Elizabeth, she said to him, ^ Now> 
master speaker, what hath passed in the 
hbuse of commons?* He answered, * If 
it please your majesty, seven weekes ’ 

^ How to Hoe like a Prince. 

' A gentleman that had been ruined 
with his composition at OddsmithB*- 
hall, being met by. a countr^ian, was 
ask^ by him how he lived in those 
times ? Replied the other, no way dis¬ 
mayed with his fortune, ^ 1 live like a 
prince.’—^ I do not know,’ quoth the 
other, ^ what you mean by that ?’■— 
^ Why,' saiib the other, ^ I eate, and 
drinke, and owe much money!’ ’ 


' Lord^Treasurer, 

, ' When my Lord —- came first to 
be lord treasurer, he complained to the 
lord chancellor Bacon of the trouble- 
sothencSsd of the place, for that the ex¬ 
chequer was empty. The lord chan¬ 
cellor answered, / My lord, be of good 
cheer, :f<ar^now. you shall sc^ the bottom 
of your, .husinespe at first: ’ 

- \ A Present. 


^ Sir Francis Bacon. 

* A. lady, walking with Mr. Bacon 
in Grayes-Inne Walkes, asked 'whose 
that piece of ground, lying next iindiefr 
the walls,,was? He answered, thei^« 
Then she asked him, if those fields be¬ 
yond the walkes were theirs tod ? 'He 
answered, * Yes; madam, those are otcra, 
as ^Gti are ours, to look on, and no 
more /’ ’ ^ ■ 


Wh€?q'was* renewed ^ith the 
French in .England; divers, pf thU great 
hbUn^elldtl^' Uch pHeseftted ftfotn ' the 
-udth jeiiwelsr The earle of 
Noirthamptorf'was‘^,omitlM, whereupon 
tbc'lti^iiss^siid V how 

4fhat*ydtt ftavSi 






Let us now attend, to our JVaver^j. 
^ Crossing of Proverbs, Crosse Answers, 
and Crosse Humours^ 1616.' 

Proverbs are frequently, a conc^tra- 
tipn of the wisdpm of naUpns arod ag@^ ; 
but diis. Iittle,ye 2 £ d*esfrit, of days gone 
hy? pretends in two parts to cross 






to the fable in iEsop, ^ Non 
lus *, ideoque noSk'rejfitt:i'‘gemmam: * 

. 5: This joka«Biinoc wdl be trsiiajated.; to 
theepigcsininatic .point ,pf it would, be lost in 
the attempt to give it an English dreps. In 
the fable it was tbe cork that found a jewd; 
and,Ga^ln.f signifl^ bbth a Cock and a French- 
man.’ 'The reply is j^catoit ; but it is not 
so pointed as^ the' wtswer of a Fitndi am¬ 


bassador to the pope, whom he was peivua^ng 
to enter into a league with bis most Cbfis^^ 
majesty. Not satisfied with his argum^ts, 
fhe pontiffexclhimed. Callus cantat [the code 
crows, or the Frenchman pratesl.—tf/inam 
(said the diplomatist) ad Oalli eantum Petrus 
retipifcmf.—I that the crowing of tbe 

cock may prove a seasonaHe warning to Pater. 
I— *'Ed. 


am Thr ouien 

tlic reader in these ^ Meeting 

with many cro^ in this worlds among 
them all 1 found some in books, as 
crossing nl proverbs, crosse answers, and 
sueh. other IMce crosse humours, as I 
have collected out of crosse authors 
which 1 have put together in this little 
bo<dEe, in which, if you find any thing 
crosse to your liking, crosse it out: and 
if there bee any thing that is better 
wwth than nothmg, be not crosse to 
atiencc to rsteeine it a little, tho' but a 
ttle: so, loth to crosse mine owne rea¬ 
son, with too much perswasion of your 
too kinde either disposition or discretion, 
1 rest as I finde cause/ 

lie proceeds thus:— 

* Crosse and Pile, or Crossing of Pro^ 
verbs* 


Timtu [[DccEHiijiFt 

P. MpnfM is a greait eomfori* 

C« Not when U brings a thief to.0ie 
galbws« 

P. The world is a loiyg Journey* 

C. I^ot so; the sdnne gpes it every ^ 
day. 

P. Tt is a great way to the hottotn of 
the sea. 

C. Not so; it is but a stohe^s cast. 

P. A friend is best found in adversity. 

C. Not so; for then there's none to 
be found.. 

P. The pride of the rich makes the 
lohours of the »oor. 

C. No, the labours of the poore make 
the pride of the rich. 

P. Virtue is a Jewel of great price. 

C. Not so; for then the poore could 
not come by it.’ 


Prov. The more the^iperrier. 


Cross. Not so; one hand is enough in 
a purse. 

P. Hee that runnes fastest, gets most 
ground. 

C. Not so; for then footmen would 
get more ground than their masters. 

P> He ritnnes far that never turne.^. 

C. Not so; he may breake his necke 
in a short course. 

P. No man can call againe yest(^day. 

C. Yes; he may call till liis’heart 
ake, tho' it never come, 

P. He that goes softly, goes safely. 

C. N<^ among thieves. 

P. Nothing hurts the stomach more 
than surfeiting. 

C. Yes, lacke»iof meat. 

P. Nothing is hard to a willing mind. 

C*. Yes, to get money. 

P. None so blind as they that will hot 
see. 

C. Yes, they that cannot see. 

P. There is no creature so like a man 
as an ape. 

C. Yes, a woman. 

F* Nothing but is goodjbr something. 

. Q. Not so; nothing is not good &s 
any thing. 


To conclude, as the clergyman says ; 
and whether his hearers occasionally 
think so of him or not, my readers, 1 
doubt not, will think it the best thing I 
have said. It is late in the day-^nd so 
it ought to be—for the introduction of 
riddles. To court favor with the ladies 
and country gentlemen, I have selected 
a work entitled ^ Witty and ingenious 
Riddles.’ To account for the sphinx-* 
like disposition, which is so rife fas we 
experience to our frequent discomfiture) 
about this period of the year, is not 
easy; but I suppose that recourse is had 
to it as a cure for ennui and vapors. 

^ Pour les richesf says Rousseau; ^ leur 
grand fleau e’est I’ennui: au sein de tant 
u’amusemens, rassembbs a grands fraix, 
au milieu de tant de gens concourans d 
leur plaire, I’eunui les consume, et les , 
tue; ils passent leur vie a le fuir, et d en 
ctre atteints; ils sont accablds de Son 
poids insupportable,: lel^ femmes sur- 
tout, qui, ne savant plus s’occuper, ni 
s’amufier, en sont d^vor^ sans ic nom 
de vapeurs* To shake off this trouble-' 
some companion then, afidin approbatioh' ’' 
of the saying, that ^ to do rbo idljcsi’ > 
thing ie belter than tol be i^e,’ they ‘ ‘ 
riddle. Or, perhaps, our fair eouUtiy-* ' 
women take it up, as at once a reifiea'y 
for idlene^yandao a preservative aga^^ 
love—which latter they mortally abhorl , 


P. Pvery thing htUh an end* 

C- Not so; a ring hath none, foHt is ; 

nmad. 


Otta 49 lottos^ pCrisre Cupidinlf arcusl ! " 

CMempta^eJacent'f et sint 


K-. 
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' Tig true as 1 Ure (and I’d not betindril) 

Of love we iimy say what we say of the deril; 
He tempts us all round, and our fancy ^ould 
bridle, 

But he hlmseirs tempted by those who are 
Idle! . 

Then weep no more, ladies, in solitude sighing, 
In. listlessness buried, half living, half dying; 
And no more his torments you’ll find so 
prevailing, 

His torch will be harmless, his bow unavailing I* 

If this^ or any part of this speculation, 
be true, I hope to hear no more con- 
teinptuous mention made of riddles^ 
rebuses^ charades, or conundrums. 

The little work which we are now to 
introduce ia an ujiique—^o other than 
the Book of lliddics alluded to by Shake¬ 
speare in ‘ The Merry Wives of VVindsor,' 
when Master Slender says to Master 
Simple—^ You have not the Book of 
lliddles about you, have you?* In Ma¬ 
lone's edition, it is called ^ n jxijndar 
Ituok:* and in a note by Heed to these 
words—' 1 had my good wit out of the 
hundred merry tales/—we have this 
remark, extracted from the English 
Courtier and Country Gentleman, 15«6. 

^ VVe want not also pleasaunt mad-headed 
knaves tliat bee properly learned aiul well 
reade in diverse pleasaunt bookes and 
good authors; as Sir Guy of Warwick, 
The four Sonnes of Ayinon, The Ship of* 
Fooles, The Budget of Uemandes, The 
Hundred Merry Tales, The Booke of 
Kiddles, and many other excellent witty 
and pleasaunt.’ 

So much for its fame and antiquity— 
now for a specimen of its merits; wliich, 
as it becomes us, we shall leave to a 
Jury of Matrons to determine. 

Q. ^ ^ In words unnumberM I abound. 

In me mankind doth take delight; 
In me much learning still is found. 
Yet 1 can neither read nor write. 

It is cnatomary, we know^ with maga¬ 
zines to defer the solutions for a month; 
and we have seen an annual pooket-book 
puVUsbed in January, wbicn postpones 
thU idbligUt.till the next year; but wq 
wiU, hot be i so tormenting or, harcU 
bev^ted. 

* If is a hooke prtntpd 

wrifteki 

Q. With learning daily I am conversant. 
And the wisdom pf tlie wisest man; 

With force I pierce the strongest argu- 
ment> 

Yet know no more than it had never 
been. 

VOT.. IV. 


A. // is a worm that eats through the 
bookes in a learned library. 

Q. Full rich am I, yet care not who 
Do's take away from me my wealth t 
Be it by fraud, 1 will not see. 

Nor prosecute, though't be by stealth. 
A. It is a coffer wherein great riches 
are laid up. 

Q. Tho’ I am pierced a thousand times, ^ 
Yet in me not a hole is made / 

I notice give when Phoebus climbs 
To drowsie mortals in their bed, 

A. It is a window penetrated the 
light. 

Q. I'm dragg’d along thro*dirt and mire. 
O’er cragged stones and bills about; 
And yet I neither faint nor tire. 

But rather weary those that do’t. 

A. It is a coach drawn about bp 
horses, 

Q. Five ribs 1 have, a breech, and head. 
Four feet, and likewise a long tail: 

In smoke and fire I make my bed. 

And to do service never fail. 

A. It is a gridiron.^ 

There—that,is quite a sufficient dose 
for one afternoon; but by the way of 
showing that we can fool it with the 
best of our country cousins, we will give 
one of our own— 

Q. Why. is the Tern ole Church much 
like Heaven ? 

A. There none af'e married, or in 
marriage given. 

'rhe round church * in the Temple 
WEvS founded in tlie reign of Henry II. 
upon the model of that of the holy 
sepulchre at Jerusalem, and is extra-^ 
parochial. But it would be better not 
to put this conundrum; for perhaps some 
unlucky CEdipus might answer, because 
the Templars seldom go thither. 

Ghub. 

PARISIAN MANNERS IN JUVENILE LIFE; 

from Comparative Sketches of London 
and Paris. 

A PreKch lady having given a bal 
costumk to a number of girls and boye; 
an English gentleman who was present 
is supposed to have sent the following 
account of it to a French nobleman in 
London. 

* The Temple Church is not round. The 
rotundity is merely in the introductory part, or 
what some would call the lobby. Edit. 

• *14 



6<J0 Parisii.li Met 

"The “whok entcYtainment was more 
novels more gay, ami more characteristic, 
than any thing of the kind which T have 
yet wiinessedj Iti a large and elegant 
s^on, hrilliarttly lighted and docked out 
on the Occasion, with every possible ad¬ 
ditional ornament, accompanied by tlioir 
reflective parents (who were still in the 
full enjoyment of manly vigour, or the 
bloom of female beauty) appeared tho 
destined representatives of some of your 
most illustrious houses, each of whom 
personated an assumed character, and 
wore an appropriate garb. A lovely 
duchess held in her arms a little girl 
scarcely six months old, who was clad in 
the full attire of a superannuated lady 
of the last century, w^ith a fly-cap, long 
ruffles, stiff stays, and green spectacles. 
Besides an infant Hercules, a hahy 
Alexander, and a pfjgtntf Achilles, we 
had j )7 iwiWrntf d inoriicr of the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris, who (though the eldest 
was not inorc than eight years of age) 
preserved the full appearance of gravity 
becon'iing the rohes of magisterial office. 
We had smart little ahbis, scarcely three 
feet high, who aped not unsuccessfully 
the effeminate manners and pert loqua¬ 
city of those once well-known inenil)ers 
of I'Vench society. W e had monks whose 
pillowed rotundity reminded us of the 
jolly friars of former days. We had 
miniature dainvs jyrcaenttcs dc Vancien 
n'gimc, with trains two-thirds longer 
than the persons of the wearers, high 
tovpHsy high feathers, long lappets, pow¬ 
dered heads, and brilliant jewels. We 
had also viarhhavx dc France, both of 
the old and new school; cardinals, 
statesmen, legislators, financiers, mer¬ 
chants, peasants, Turks, Jews, running- 
footmen, flower-girls,-vflr minis ef snvanics, 
all correctly dressed and correctly acted, 
though very few of the exhibitors had 
reached their tenth birth-day. But the 
most striking feature of the whol(‘ even¬ 
ing was the performance of a rcaf 
iwadrillc (such as the courtiers of Louis 
XIV. were'in the habit of dancing) by a 
piurty of youthful masqucrader.s, cor¬ 
rectly dressed after the best pictures of 
that age. While the performance was 
going forward, 1 could not help casting 
an eye on the bfilliant circle of specta¬ 
tors which was formed round die 
dancers; and in those who composed it 
1 recogn^^ more than one immediate 
doscendanrof those illustrious visitors 
to the Hotel de ]|^ml;»buillet, whom we 
now saw 'tis in miniature; and 

this circumstance added no trifling in- 


in Juvenile Life. LDecember^ 

tercst to the scene which was repre¬ 
sented. When the dance was finish¬ 
ed, the music changed to a march; the 
pages came forward and returned the 
swords, in a submissive attitude, similar 
to that in which they had received them, 
to their respective seigneurs ; who, after 
renewing their bows to the company and 
their partners, gave the latter their 
hands, and conducted them out of the 
room with the same solemnity which 
they had observed on entering"it. I must 
now mention, as a curious instance of 
national character early acquired, (for 
certainly you are tlie best actors in the 
world,) that these young people, on 
beipg called upon to repeat the whole of 
this exhibition at the request of an illus¬ 
trious stranger who came too late to see 
the first performance, acliicved with 
equal propriety the second task required 
from them, and without losing for a 
moment that self-possession and com¬ 
mand of countenance which had already 
excited so much applause. I should 
mention, before I conclude this imper¬ 
fect sketch of a most amusing evening, 
that at ten o’clock the eighty children 
who had appearctl en costyyne, adjourned 
to tlie eating-room, where a splendid re¬ 
past had been prepared for tliem. I 
was very much pleased with the polite¬ 
ness of the little Frenchmen, who, in¬ 
stead of rushing forward as so many 
English boys would have done, selected 
their favorite belles, and led them to the 
supper-table. Nor did they forget to 
put their napkins through their button¬ 
holes ; in doing which they reminded 
me of my friend the Lon vivant at Beaii- 
villier’s, who never begins his meal till 
this ceremony is performed. Here, how¬ 
ever, their regard for good manners 
seemed to cease; for no roturier\ sons 
could have eaten more ravenously than 
did these children of hi haute nohlessc. 
They were waited on by their bonnes (or 
nurses), who wore their provincial 
dresses, which added another curious 
feature to the scene. I smiled at re¬ 
marking that not a few marshals of 
France, cardinals, and presidents of par¬ 
liaments, received a friendly hint from 
these good women, not to make them¬ 
selves sick by eating too much; a piece of 
advice which seemed to be little attended 
to. Among the many circumstances which 
threw a charm round this gala, I must 
add. that the mothers of the juvenile ex¬ 
hibitors were still young themselves, and 
contained in their number some of the 
handsomest women at Paris. 
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A MEMOIR OF THOMAS EOR£> EBSKINE. 

, Ik this country, and more particu¬ 
larly in our own times, the talent of public 
speaking has been cultivated with great 
^eal and success; and it has paved the 
way, in many instances, to fame and for¬ 
tune. Even where it is not accompanied 
with learning and judgement, eloquence 
makes a strong impression upon the gene¬ 
rality of auditors, being the ready exer¬ 
cise of that faculty wliich^ next to the 
mind, peculiarly distinguishes the hu¬ 
man species from the brute creation. In 
this art, as practised in the profession of 
the law, the excellence of lord Erskine 
was universally allowed; and, in him, 
it was accompanied with patriotic feel¬ 
ings and public spirit. 

The late carl of Jluchan had tlirce 
sons ; hut only the inheritor of the title 
is now living. Henry, the second son, 
was long the grace and ornament of so¬ 
ciety in Edinburgh, and was considered 
as the most eloquent advocate at the 
Scotisli bar. The prcvscnt earl was loft 
with an encumbered estate, with which, 
however, he not only sup])orted himself, 
but provided for the education of -his 
brothers, who owed much to his care and 
exertions. As a profession was the only re¬ 
source for these two young men, Thomas, 
with little hesitation, fixed ui)on tlie 
navy. He went to sea at an early age, 
and served under Sir John Lindsay, ne¬ 
phew to the celebrated earl of Mans¬ 
field. Under this officer he acted in the 
capacity of lieutenant, although he had 
not a commission of that rank ; and this 
circumstance is said to have caused liini 
to quit the navy, as he’ was unwilling, 
afterwards, to return to sea in the inferior 
rank of midshipman. Determined not 
to spend an inactive life, young Erskine, 
on quitting the navy, entered into the 
army, as an ensign in the Jst regiment 
of foot, about the year 17C8. He served 
six years, three of which he passed in the 
island of Minorca; and, while thcri, 
with a versatility and eccentricity which 
distinguished his character, he occasion¬ 
ally read prayers and preached sermons 
to his regiment. 

From his infancy, he was distin¬ 
guished by a singular ease, humor, and 
acuteness in conversation; and Dr; John¬ 
son, who met him in company while he 
was in the army, says, he * talked with 
a vivacity, fluency, and precision so un¬ 
common, that he attracted particular 
Wtention.’ 


On the death of his father, the count¬ 
ess of Buclian, who possessed a high de¬ 
gree of mental energy, andiiitellcctual ta¬ 
lents of the first order, prevailed on her 
son to quit the army for the law. He 
entered as a fcllow-wamnoncr of Tri¬ 
nity College, Cambridge, and, at the 
same time, inserted his name in tlie 
books of Lincoln's-Inn, as a student of 
the law. Of his college declamations, one 
is still extant. The the.si.s was the revo¬ 
lution of 1688 ; and, in treating of fliat 
glorious event, he gave a powerful progno¬ 
stication of that forensic eloquence, which 
was afterwards to clothe the tlull detmls 
of law in a splendid gannent of light 
and beauty. This declamation entitled 
him to a prize; hut he refused to ac¬ 
cept it, alli'ging that, as he had de- 
claimctl merely in conformity to the rules 
of the college, and without being then 
a resident within its walls, he did not 
deserve it, and ought not to take it. Soon 
afterwards, an ode appeared in the 
Monthly Magazine (in imitation of 
Gray's Hard), which was attributed to 
liiin. The playfulness of a vivid ima¬ 
gination, and of a laughter-loving dispo¬ 
sition, are its prineij^d characteristics; 
but it cannot boast of poetical excellence. 
The origin of this production was a cir¬ 
cumstance of a humorous nature. The 
author had been disappointed by his 
barber, who had neglected to attend him 
as usual, and, consequently, i)r even ted 
him from dining in the college hall. In 
the moment of disappointment, hunger, 
and impatience, he is supposed to liave 
poured forth a malediction against the 
whole tribe of hair-dressers, with a pro¬ 
phetic denunciation of a future taste for 
cropped crowns and unpowdered heads. 

J n order to acquire a kiiowlego of the 
technical part of his profession, lie en¬ 
tered as a pupil in the office of ]\Ir. Hul- 
lur, then an eminent special pleader; 
and, on the promotion of this gentle¬ 
man to the bench, he studied under baron 
Wood, with whom he remained a year. 
While his days were devoted to the labors 
of his profession, his evenings were fre¬ 
quently spent at Coachmakers’ Hall, 
where a debating society was then 
bolden ; nor was he the only orator that 
was indebted, for a part of his celebrity, 
to the practice afforded him by institu¬ 
tions of this nature. 

After completing the probationary 
period fixed for attendance in the Inns 
of coupt, he was called tp the bar in 
Trinity Term, 1778. He did not 
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main Imig without a brief; for^ on the 
!Mth of November, in ,that year, wc 6ii(l 
him astonishing the court of King's 
Bench by hts courage, and making West¬ 
minster Hall ring with his eloquence. 
His first task to defend captain Bail- 

lie, who, on being removed from the su- 
pe^ntendenee of Greenwich Hospital by 
the earl of Sandwich, first lord of the 
admiralty, was charged with having pub¬ 
lished a libel on that nobleman. > It was 
in the course of this speech, that £rs- 
kine displayed his fearless indepen¬ 
dence, and laid the foundation of his 
iktwtc greatness. He attacked, witb 
‘great severity and with the most pointed 
sarcamn, the several governors of the 
hospital, particularly the earl of Sand¬ 
wich, and, when reminded by lord Mans¬ 
field that the earl was not then before 
the court, he burst forth in these ani¬ 
mated strains: 

^ I know, my lord, that he is not for¬ 
mally before the court; but, for that 
very reason, I wifi hrin^ him before the 
court He has placed these men in the 
front of the battle, in hopes to escape 
under their shelter; but I will not join 
in battle with them: their vices, though 
screwed up to the highest pitch of liuman 
depravity, are not of dignity enough to 
vindicate the combat with me. I will 
drag him to light, who is the dark mover 
behind this scene of iniquity. I assert, 
that the earl has but one road to escape 
out of this business without pollution 
and disgrace; and that is, by publicly 
disavowing the acts of the prosecutors, 
and restoring captain Baillie to his com¬ 
mand. If he does this, then his offence 
will be no more than the too common 
one, of having suffered his o^vn personal 
interest to prevail over his public duty, 
in placing his voters in the hospital. 
But if, on the contrary, he should con¬ 
tinue to protect the prosecutors, in spite 
of the evidence of their guilt, which has 
excited the abhorrence of the numerous 
audience who crowd this courtif he 
should keep this injured man suspended, 
or dare to turn that- suspension into a 
removal, I shall then not scruple to de¬ 
clare him an accomplice in their guilt, a 
^meless oppressor, a disgrace to his 
rank, and a traitor to his trust. 

' My Lords, this matter is of the last 
importance. I speak not as an advocate 
alone—Ijmeak to you as a man—^as a 
meinbcr ofaatate, whose very existence 
<lepCBmg^pc& its naval strength. If a 


misgovemnient should fall upon Chelsea 
Hospital, to the ruin and discourage¬ 
ment of our army, it ought, no doubt* 
to be lamented; yet I slionld not think 
it fatal; but if our fleets are to be crip¬ 
pled by ministerial influencG, we are lost 
indeed!—If the, seaman, while he ex¬ 
poses his body to fatigues and dangers 
—looking forward to Greenwich as an 
asylum for infirmity and old age—sees 
the gates of it blocked up by corruption, 
and hears the riot and mirth of luxu¬ 
rious landmen drowning the ^oans and 
complaints of the wounded he^less com¬ 
panions of his gloryJ^he will tempt the 
seas no more. The admiralty may press 
his body, indeed, at the expense of hu¬ 
manity and the constitution; but they 
cannot press his mind —thev cannot press 
the heroic ardor of a British sailor; and, 
inste«wl of a fleet that might carry terror 
round the globe, the admiralty may not 
much longer be able to amuse us with 
even the peaceable unsubstantial pageant 
of a review. 

^ Fine and imprisonment!—The man 
deserves a palace, instead of a prison, 
who prevents the palace, built by the 
public bounty of his country, from being 
converted into a dungeon, and who sa¬ 
crifices his own security to the interests 
of humanity and virtue.’ 

In the defence of lord George Gordon, 
for his concern in the riots of 1780, Mr. 
Erskinc commenced his opposition to the 
doctrine of constructive treason. JHis 
duty on this trial was to reply to the 
evidence, and in uo part of his profession 
did he display a greater tact than in this 
branch of it. Having stated the doctrine 
of high treason, as established by the ce¬ 
lebrated act of Edward HI., and as ex¬ 
pounded by the bestauthorities, hemadea 
most.dexterous application of those rules 
to the evidence which had been adduced. 
Those who study his speech on this oc¬ 
casion, will observe, with admiration, 
the subtleties with which he abated the 
lorce of the testimony, and the artful 
eloquence by which he exposed its de¬ 
fects and contradictions 

Equal or superior to his exertions for 
the acquittal of lord George Gordon were 
his efforts in opposition to that base at¬ 
tempt which, if successful, might have 
been attended with the most dangerous 
wnsequences to the liberty of the sub¬ 
ject. We allude to the prosecution of 
Horne Tooke and his associates on a 
charge of high treason, when nothing 
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but forced constructions and unautho* popular representatives, until he was 
rised inferences could subject them to called to the house of peers and the wool* 
that stigma. sack, in February, IHOG. He .held the 

We cannot follow him through his office of chancellor only during the short 
long and glorious career at the bar; for administration of the Whigs : he retired 
*it would demand from us an account of with them, and received the usual pen* 
almost every important trial tliat oo sion of 4<()00/. a-ycar. 
curred daring a period of nearly thirty From tiiat time to the present year, 
years. When the liberty of Uie press he necessarily remained without legal 
or the rights of the people were to be de* practice; but ho attended to his sena- 
fended, he was the eloquent and daunt- torial an<l legislative duties, and occa- 
less supporter of those claims ; nor was sionally amused himself with writing, 
he to be deterred from what he conceived His Annaia is well known, and it evinces 


to be his duty by any circumstances of a 
personal nature. A proof of this occurred 
in the case of raine. ^ I assert,’ said he, 

^ that there was a conspiracy to exclude 
Mr. Paine from the privilege of being 
defended ; he was to be deprived of coun¬ 
sel ; and I was threatened with the loss 
of office if I should appear as his advo¬ 
cate. 1 was told, in plain terms, that I 
must not defend Paine. 1 did defend 
liim, and 1 lost my office.’ The post 
to wliich he alluded was that of attorney- 
general lor the duchy of Cornwall. 

Ho was alwatys remarkable for the 
fearlessness v;ith which lie contended 
against the Bench. On the trial of the 
tlean of 8t. Asaph for a libel, judge Bai¬ 
lor interrupted him iitliis arguincut, and 
threatened to compel him to sit down.— 
He said, ^ JVIy Lord, 1 will nut sit down. 
Y our lordship may do your duty, but I 
wdll do mine.' On another occasion he 
acted with equal tirmness towards lord 
Kenyon ; and the whole of his conduct 
at the bar appears to have been as he 
thus described it:—^ It w^as,’ said he, 

‘ the first command and counsel of my 
parents, always to do what my conscience 
told me to be my duty, and to leave the 
consequences to Hod. I shall carry with 
me the memory, and, 1 trust, the prac¬ 
tice of this paternal lesson to the grave. 
1 have hitherto followed it, and have no 
reason to complain that my obedience to 
it has been even a temporal sacrifice. 1 
have found it, on the contrary, the road 
to prosperity and wealth, and I shall 
point it out as such to my children.* 

It was not to political objects that the 
brilliant powers of his mind were con¬ 
fined ; no one could point out, with 
more fervent eloquence, the happiness of 
domestic life, or the misery and desola¬ 
tion which follow the violations of private 
honor and conjugal fidelity. 

In the year 1783, he was elected mem¬ 
ber of parliament for Portsmouth, and 
continued to possess a seat among the 


considerable talent; but his pamphlet 
on the Greek contest seems to hear the 
marks of declining faculties, though it 
exhibits traces of his characteristic vi¬ 
vacity. 

He enjoyed, in general, a good state of 
health; but lie had twice suffered se¬ 
verely from an inflammation of the lungs. 
Not being so considerate or cautious as 
henught to have been, he exposeil him¬ 
self to the same danger, by venturing 
out to sea when he was lately in Scot¬ 
land. Being completely drenched on 
landing, ho caught a cold, which fatally 
affected his lungs; and he died on the 
17th of November, in the 75tb year of 
his age, leaving a widow to whom he 
had long been attached, and whom he 
married some years ago according to the 
forms of the kirk. 

As a senator, he did not shine as he 
did at the bar, though many of his 
speeches displayed great eloquence and 
acuteness, and few members in either 
house commanded a more respectful at¬ 
tention than his lordship. As a chan¬ 
cellor, his name will not rank high, and 
few of his decisions are likely to fonn 
precedents; but, as a man, his memory 
will be long chcrisheil, for he was honor¬ 
able in his conduct, amiable in his man¬ 
ners, and firm in his friendships. 


ST. JOHNSTOUTI; OH, JOHN EAHI. OP 
OOWHIE. 

3 vols. 

The influence of the author of Wa- 
verlcy has been extensively felt in the 
region of novel-writing. He invaded the 
territory with undaunted courage and 
an imposing force, and triumph^ over 
the light-armed troops that had long en¬ 
slaved it. He still maintains his sove¬ 
reignty by the vigor of his arm, btu can¬ 
not altc^ether check the approaimsof 
bold intruders; for, in the presci^t 
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fitance, lie has been assailed by the emu- 
1du« spirit of one of his adventurous 
cotmtryineni who, without obtaining the 
hdnor of victory, or even the praise of 
cfqilalit^^ ,has at least proved himself to 
be an ihgepious and respectable com¬ 
petitor. 

^ 1110 plot of this novel is founded on 
history. The hero is the young carl of 
Gowrie, who, in the reign of James VI. 
of Scotland, returned from the uni¬ 
versity of Padua to his native country, 
ttith a high character for courage and 
Accomplishments. His protestant zeal 
Is not a sufHoient shield against the 
powerful attractions of a fair catholic, 
lady Agnes Somerdale; and much of the 
ihtcrest of the novel arises from the coii- 
' 0 ct, in the bosoms of the two lovers, 
.between the feelings of tlie heart and re¬ 
ligious duty. He has a rival in the per¬ 
son of Uathsay, one of tlie king’s favor¬ 
ites, who, in his jealous fury at being 
rejected by Agnes, aims at tne ruin of 
both. He procures her arrest, and poi¬ 
sons the ear of the monarch against the 
earl. After several difRculties and ob¬ 
stacles, the lovers meet at Perth, and 
afihirs seem to promise a smoother and 
happier course. The king, liowcver, 
-informs Gowrie that he intends to pay 
him a visit at his hereditary castle. 
There, by a stratagem, he sei>aratcs 
from the earl his brother Ruthven, who 
is then assassinated by Rathsay and 
another creature of James; and Gowrie, 
flying to his rescue, shares the same 
fate. Agnes, learning the fate of her 
lover,leaves Scotland for Italy, with her 
.Aunt, who is the head of a religious 
order. Immediately after her arrival, 
she dies of a broken heart. There ivS an 
underplot, in which young Ruthven and 
queen are the principal characters. 
Some amorous familiarities pass between 
them, which excite the jealousy of 
James; and thus the intrigues of the 
Jesuit Fatullo, who considers the earl 
as a dangerous heretic, are rendered 
subservient to the luin of the house of 
Ruthven. 

' Aftet a spirited sketch of the manners 
of the court, we meet with a pleasing 
picture of lady Agnes.—^ The earl of 
Gowrie thougmhe had never beheld a 
b^g sO femiiipely Ibvely. She was 
dressed in a ini;Ataing robe, composed of 
velvet) divested entirely of oma- 
men{^ sav^ Aat the sleeves, in com- 
pliaim , taste and example of 

.the quec^v^ above the elbow. 


with strings of large pearls, of which 
also her necklace was formed, and the 
band that confined her hair;—^lier height 
was considerably above the middle size, 
and her'figure, though, fragile, beauti¬ 
fully proportioned,—the sable garment 
in which it was clothed serving to set 
off to the utmost advantage (though in 
truth it required it not) the transparent 
whiteness and dclicdtc texture of her 
skin The profuse ringlets of her dark 
and bright brown hair fell over her fore¬ 
head nearly to her eyes, which were of 
the darkest grey, beaming with a touch¬ 
ing softness, which seijraed to speak 
some cause of melancholy not yet sub¬ 
dued, and gave a sublime expression to 
features which a Grecian statuary would 
have loved to copy. Yet when a smile 
parted her beautiful lip.s, and radiantly 
lighted up her countenance, it evidently 
but recalled tlie expression of youthful 
hope and chastened animation must na¬ 
tural to it, and, joined with an air of 
gentle dignity, gave to her whole ap¬ 
pearance an attraction that formed an 
appeal to every heart, and seemed, by a 
sort of magic, to awaken its best sympa¬ 
thies.* 

The freedom of the queen’s behaviour 
to the carls brotlrcr, and the prt'senta- 
tion of the locket, are well 4U scribed. 
VVlieu she has shown him some jewels, 
asking his opinion of their beauty and 
their supposed qualities as charms or 
amulets, she points out one for his par¬ 
ticular admiration .—^ It hath many vir¬ 
tues,* rtplied he, adding gaily, ‘ Your 
majesty can stand in no need of . its 
assistance, while those two living sap¬ 
phires, your majesty’s cye.s, put to shame 
the lustre of the stone.’—There was more 
truth in this speech than is usually con¬ 
tained in compliments of the kind; for 
the queen’s eyes were of that, beautiful 
blue, which well warranted the cbin- 
parison, nor could the gem exceed them 
in brightness ; and it may well he sup¬ 
posed that such appropriate flattery topje 
nothing from their lustreon the con¬ 
trary, they darted such orient beams of 
favour on the young man who liad tilius 
ventured to eiUogissc them, that his ow*^ 
sunk beneath them. The, earl, .felt , sur¬ 
prised, and someiybat troubled; much 
of his alarm arose from observing tbp 
free manner in whmh Ruthvan dared tp 
address the queen, but more from^ the 
einjouffigement she gave Iiim "still 
stronger instance qf whidi, U},lus,gr 4 ?at 
dismay, he was about tp witncssi. . 4 
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^ Anne addressed herself immediately 
to the earl.—‘ Have you ever met, iny 
lord,' said she, ^ with one more skilled 
in subterfuge than this brother of thine ? 
—I have wearied him to death witli this 
samecarcaiftt, and now, refusing to lend 
me his assistance any longer, he jnits 
me off with a compliment to ray eyes.- 
(5o,' she continued, playfidly, to Ruth- 
ven, ^ go—we cannot be deceived, you 
sec—yet snrely your services deserve 
some reward.’—And, untying from her 
nock an embroidered riband, to which a 
locket was suspended, she njade a motion 
for him to stoop; he instantly kneeled, 
and she fastened it round his neck. "J'he 
movement was instantaneous; and, al¬ 
most before the carl coultl persuade 
himself that what he had just witnessed 
was no deception of vision, his brother 
had risen, and devoutly kissed the orna¬ 
ment thus bestowed. 

‘ If the earl felt amazed before, he 
was now perfectly lost in astonishment; 
and foreseeing the probable ill eflects of 
such ihouglitloss indications of favor to 
so young a man, whom, as a brother, lie 
tondevly loved, he determined to hazard 
tlio (luecn's displeasure, by urging what 
partook of the nature of .a remonstrance. 

‘ ^ 'Phat young coxcomb, my gracious 
<|iu?en,* said Oowrie, ‘ is already nearly 
insufferable; let me then most humbly 
entreat you to recall this most distin¬ 
guishing mark of your royal favor, 
which, besides increasing his vanity to 
an extravagant pitch, may possibly draw 
on him the hatred (»f those who conceive 
themselves more entitled to y our gracious 
consideration.' I’lio queen looked at the 
earl steadily, for an instant, while her 
face and neck were suffused with a crim¬ 
son glow. The words of Gowrie were 
merely such as might have been spoken 
ill that spirit of Imlinairc of which she 
liad set the example, but the seriousness 
and air of vexation with which they wore 
uttered, gave them, to her quick percep¬ 
tion, the full meaning he wished them 
to convey, and she replied more to the 
expression of his countenance than to 
his language.—‘ AVe perceive, iny lord,’ 
she said, ^ that you kindly mean to act 
as our monitor; >ve will, however, in 
future, spare you that trouble, having 
arrived at what wo ourselves consider 
the years of discretion/ 

* The earl did all that he could to 
make his sentiments appear less legibly 
written in his features; hut his strong 
disapprobation of her conduct was too 


deeply seated to admit of its being so 
speedily effaced from his countenance, 
and it was in vain that he apologized for 
his zeal to prevent a shadow of tilanie 
from being cast upon her condcsccnsiojpu 
—‘ If the master of lluthven agrees 
with your lordship,' she said, haughtily, 
in considering mv gift so very danger¬ 
ous, he has my full permission to destroy 
it as soon as lie thinks meet—recall it I 
certainly shall not,*—Rut^ven again 
pressed the locket to his lips^ and swore 
solemnly that nothing on earth shoidd 
make him part with it, but that, on the 
contrary, he would guard it with the 
last drop of his blood. The vehemence 
of his tone and action, and the looks of 
indignation he darted on his lirotheT for 
wishing to deprive him of the locket, 
soothed the queen; for, delighted witli 
this romantic fervor, which her vanity 
loved so well, she speedily regained her 
good humor, and turning to the earl, 
she said, ^ Let all this folly be forgot¬ 
ten ; and pr'ythce, Ruthven, call hither 
thy sistiT, who sits plying her needle 
yonder with as much diligence as though 
she were the wife of some burly ycxmian, 
and had six small children to provide 
with waqi and woof. J3o. dear Bea¬ 
trix,’ slie continued, as the sister of 
Gowrie approached, ‘ take thy lute, and 
reiresli me with its melody, for I am 
weary of these men and baublesand 
she puslicd pettishly from her the table 
on which the jewels were displayed/ 

'riic scene in which Kiiphuan, a rc- 
]nitcd witch, is examined by the king, ia 
full of animation ; but it is too long for 
our pages. The death-scene is still more 
striking. James, having visited the earl, 
suddenly rises from his seat, and retires 
to a gallery with Ruthven, to the great 
astonisluncnt of his host, who, being de<» 
sinxl by the guests not to follow him, 
continues to preside at the banquet. 
Rathsay also leaves the party, and 
strange suspicions arise. 

^ At this instant it was hurriedlv an¬ 
nounced, that his majesty bad left tlio 
house, and was riding through the Inch. 
All Avas directly hurry and hustle. The 
guests sprang on their feet, and the 
pavement rang to the tramp of their 
heavy boots, and the clang of their 
massy spurs, while the hall and the 
court resounded with the cries of —* To 
horse! to horse I the king hath ridden 
forth!’ When, however, they began to 
throng through the principal gateway of 
the court-yard in their way to tlic sta- 
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W^i thilt nd Mme itBght be lost tti lol- 
le^iiig the porter persisted 

lliiirbe had ndt passed jr and there Iwihg 
too other' access from that side of the 
biding; they wet^'put to a staml^ not 
knovvlng'what to think; wlich it was 
that perhaps there had been 
somOWilstake^ and that he might not yet 
hatift Mt'the gallery '; ttpon which the 
dnkb of Lennox and the earl of Mar 
wm^rbceeding to enter the hall again, 
ihr, order to pass up the gallery stairs, 
fidietif a cry of ^ Help ? help! Treason ! 
treason 1—tny Lord of Mar!* struck on 
^eir ears ;' and bn looking up to the 
place whence the sound proceeded, they 
perceived the king's face half thrust out 
of a small window near the turret, with 
the hand of a man apparently in the act 
of seizing him by the throat. 

. * What, ho! my friends I This 

way to the rescue I’ cried the carl of 
Mar, re-entering the hall with the duke 
and several of their attendants. By this 
tinte all was uproar and confusion in the 
court-yard, wnich, immediately on the 
alarm being given by some of the ser¬ 
vants, who fled into the town, began to 
fill with the Monroes and their retainers. 

^ Words cannot give an adequate idea 
of (Jowrie's consternation at this scene, 
which he beheld with a prophetic shud¬ 
der; his countenance becoming pale as 
deaib, os the horrible suspicion of his 
brother’s danger smote upon his heart. 
*Followfn 0 ,myfl*icndB!’ he exclaimed, 
with a frantic gesture of impatience, as 
he drew his sword, and snatched ap- 
othei? ftom the hand of a person near 
Ubn^ unheeding whether friend or foe. 
Butt as he was darting toward the turret 
door, he was Intercepted by Sir Thomas 
^rsldne, who, seiaing him by the collar, 
cried out, * Thou art the traitor!—this 
ia all along thv contrivance, villain!’ 

Cowrie, thus impeded in his way, 
il^ew the svh»‘d iVom hfs right hand, 
and using it to disengage himself from 
Brddne's grasp, with gian^ strength 
that demeraiion lent him, hurled him 
to the distance of several paces; and 
oatehii^ up the sword he had thrown 
from mm, was in an instant on the iiir- 
ret stairs’that led to the cabinet, where 
wu left'Ruth ven and the king, which he 
now entered* He cast a hasty glance 
around him—^the floor was stained with 
blood—^bui he nowhere beheld Ida bro¬ 
ther* ‘ » 

^ * What meant this outriige ?* "said 
4Sowtie.--*^:Why that ft-y Of trcAsbti?— 


Wher^ is hry brothi^^ Aiicf Whose btdod 
isthisP '• '''V.; 

The king/Whbse htfees wefe inniliftg 
against each bdieri' ahd hts teeth* chaW 
tering in Ms head fToitt the fedly 
that possessed him, was standing ^ 
c(iTner of ’ the room, near the' open' dobt' 
of a smkll study, with Bathsay, Herbal, 
and the Jetuit: No answer was re-' 
turned; hut Bathsay, seizing the king 
by the shoulders, attempted to thrust 
him into, the study: ' Your majesty, 
by your leave, must he pi^t in sjfety,* 
said he, ^ while we deal with this traitor 
earl.’ 

^ The king, however, struggled vio-' 
lently; for fright and indignation, at 
the authority exercised, over him, lent 
him a strength not his own. ^ Dinna 
kill him here! dinna kill him here I *' 
vociferated James —* unhand your law¬ 
ful prince and master—I will hae nae 
mairhluid, T say;* and as Bathsay still 
continued to persist in his purpose, he 
vociferated—' Help I help I—ye are a' 
traitors—1 shall be murthcred—God hae 
mercy—I shall be murthered at last f 

* Bathsay, however, paiil no attention 
to his exclamations; but’, having Ibdged 
him in safety in the closet, 'secured the 
door, and turnefl to Gowrie, who had lost 
during that short space all consideration 
for himself in the sight of horror that 
met his eyes while the king contended 
with Bathsay ; for the spur of the latter 
had become entangled in his majesty’s 
cloak, which lay on the ground behind 
them, and, dragging it forward, disco¬ 
vered to him the mangled body of his 
brother. Gowrie gazed on it aghast, 
and leaned on his swords, unable to 
support himself; while the unutterable 
agony, impressed on his countenance, 
palsied as it were the hearts of his ene¬ 
mies, from which mercy h^ fled, and 
they stood a moment inactive. But the 
earl allowed them sliort space to gaze 
upon him; for, every feature changing 
from the deadline'of'de^air'm tlie 
terrible ' ^xpresribii' of tt^rminathitff) 
vArigeance, ne’Yaiseihoih swe^^^ anfl,.' 
ru^n^Cd th^.’ ‘ 

thbis^iddtn change, ahu feding 
same irknueht'kll he"^’ 

criied <rat fiercely ^ fhe'iiHd|ler- 
bal; Whb’ 

Gowrie—^ T mien nfo t m v vict^fnyat your 

)eril'f and making a fiirijms lutingc ^1; 

lim With his Weapon', he exclA&ttjed—. 

* Now shaft 'thou* confess what thou 
khbii^t of thb lady Agnes.*' In dc^t^t'e,' 
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howqver^ of this boa^t, and his violent 
onsets he found it exixeniely difficult to 
ward from himself the strokes of the 
carb who was become like a tiger at 
bay. Nor would he have been much 
' longer ab)h to maintain tho unequal 
contest; for Gowrie, filled alone with 
the purpose of avenging his brother's 
miiraer, more skilful in wielding his 
wcapops than almost any man of the 
age^ po^essed of gigantic strength^, and 
regardless of life, might perhaps have 
proved an overmatch, not only for Rath« 
say, but also for the other two; and they 
would, it is possible, have received from 
his hand the regard of their treachery. 
But while the earl was pressing Rathsay 
so closely and furiquidy that his life 
appeared on the point of being sacrificed, 
Oowrie fell dead at his feet, pierced 
through the heart by the hand of the 
villain Herbal, who had stepped behind 
liiin, aiul basely perpetratecl the deed, 
which at once place<l them all in safety.' 

This performance is a palpable imita¬ 
tion of the Scotisli novels; but it is not, 
on that account, destitute of cx)nsideTablc 
merit. The characters are well drawn, 
particularly that of Ruthven. The 
gentle Agnes and the animated Beatrix 
are. pleasingly contrasted; the portraits 
of the king and queen are touched with 
a vivid pencil; and, while we are shocked 
at the villany of the Jesuit and his chief 
confederate, we a^lmire the enthusiasm 
of Ilestalrig and the lofty spirit of Eu- 
phuan. Tlie story is conducted with 
art; the dialogues have a natural and 
probable air; and the interest and gene¬ 
ral effect are such as could only have 
been produced by the exertions of an 
intelligent mind. 


TH® VILLAGE OF AAKTOK AXD ITS 

txuabitakts. 

VO. IX. 

It Is not only in the cottage of the fair 
Grace that Love has reared his altar; 
there are eyes that we^, other 
chc^hs that experience alternations from 
the, jw of the lily to that of the rose, 
as, ho^ suffuses them with her own 
bright carnation^tint, or pale despond** 
blancLei them with a deadly whitc% 
Mqney, which, in the case of the clei^« 
nrnn's da^hl^, W^uld purchase a mine 
of ^tt?rs ip. j^elesa mockery ^in 

thp pf Mr. Gihson. Tlie boastij^ 
dei5)iw^ithat,t4iicy.^«>u]l4.w goW-tf, 

TOT. IV. 


it would do her good, avails her pot; it 
will not atone for the obscurity ot her 
birth, and she is condemned to pine, the 
victim of a nearly hopeless passioii-rrif 
it is possible for a very,pretty youi^ 
woman to love without cherishing.an 
expectation that her charms may in time 
overcome the prejudices of amtocraev* 
Mr. Gibson's low beginnings are fresh Ip 
the memory ofeveryj^rsou in the 
He was the son of the parish-clerk ami 
schoolmaster; and, as his skill in pch^ 
inandiip would not procure him bread 
in his native place, he trudged to 
London,bearing the whole of his worldly 
popessions tied up in a small handker-* 
chief, lie traveled not, however, to¬ 
tally unprovided for; the rector bad 
given him a letter of recommendation lo¬ 
an attorney in the metropolis, who em^ 
ployed him as a writer in his office. 
This professor of the law had a daugh-^ 
ter, wlio was neither very young noif 
very handsome or genteel; but at her 
father's death she was heiress of lus 
property; and, as she had long cast an 
eye upon young Gibson, he became her 
husband ten years after his first intro¬ 
duction into tiie family. He was now 
in a situation to act for himself; and, 
going through the necessary forms at 
the expiration of bis clerkship, he en¬ 
tered into good business. In uie course 
of time, he detected some mal-practiees 
committed by the agent of lord Warren**^ 
dale, and so completely gained tlie pee^s 
confidence, that nc offered him the ma¬ 
nagement of his estates in tlm country 
Such interest and patronage soon pt6* 
cured him other agencies, and, grawmf; 
rapidly ricli, he was enabled to indulge 
in a very luxurious mode of living, / 
without detriment to the fortunc;s of-lm 
two daughters. In the mean time, his 
lordship was sinking into poverty. lie 
had a largo expensive family; and, 
having constantly lived beyond his in-, 
come, be was often under the disagveeai>*. 
ble necessity of alienating a part of hin: 
property for the relief of present distroBS j 
and the lapse of a few years from ehch 
sacrifice found him in a similar or » 
worse predicament, from the increased 
difficulty of procuring Supplies. In 
these oxigendes he naturally'resorted |o. 
Mr. Gibson, who, perhaps without, 
takii^ any very undue advantage of bit 
lordsnlp's situation, profited oonsidetai* 
bly by the opportunity of making a good 
bargain. At length, as ridies increased 
on the one haxm, and money becaine 

4 u 
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scarce on tbe otlier, the peer utas glad to 
solicit pecuniary* obligationa from his 
agent; and, after being in possession of 
all the good securities which it was pos¬ 
sible to give, hfe WAS entreated to lend 
money upon honor; nor was the attor¬ 
ney unwilling to risque his property, 
provided thAt some' concessions were 
made on the part of the peer's family. 

When Mrs. Gilwon first took up her 
abode in Barton village, her style of 
living and her pretensions were much 
more humble than they became aftcr- 
trards. She was happy in the notice of 
the subordinates of the place, and was 
hot at all above visiting the house¬ 
keeper of Warrendale Castle, or enter¬ 
taining the^ecn of pickles and preserves 
ip return. But the ^adual enlargement 
of her fbrtunej the high notions in¬ 
spired by the polite education of her 
(laughter!^ the embellishments of her 
house and grounds, and the launch of a 
carriage, produced a revolution in her 
ideas. She began, in' the fashionable 
phrase, to weed her parties; one ac¬ 
quaintance was dropped after another, 
and she entertained a feverish desire to 
visit the Fitzallans, the Arrowbys, and 
families of equal’rank. An introduc¬ 
tion to Warrendale Castle?, she thought, 
Would make all the vest easy. Mr. 
Gibson gave bis lordship frequent hints 
upon die subject, which were disre¬ 
garded so long as the peer was enabled 
tp treat upon equal terms; but, when 
he 110 longer stood upon such high 
ground, the agent, with more pei*tinacity 
than delicacy, made an invitation for his 
whole family to dine at the castle a con¬ 
dition for Uie loan of a considerable sum 
of money. 

To lord Warrendale individually it 
was a matter of indifference whether the 
Gibsons occupied seats at his table three 
or more times in the week; but bis wife 
apd daughters were more scrupulous^ 
and, wheU the dreumstances were ex¬ 
plained which rendered the necessity 
inevitable, they hated and despised Uie 
intruders to a degree of abomination 
which they could neither disguise nor 
resljrain. Her ladyship would only be. 
persuaded to pay the preUminary visit 
by the medium of her fPotman, who 
earr^ ticket with the caret of invi- 
to dInBer; but this satisfied the 
Gib|bhSwia, The master of the house sur¬ 
veyed' 4^uare bits of paper as they 
lay upon the table with proud and ad¬ 
miring eyes; his mind rapidly glanced 


over the events of his life-^hiolowbirtbi 
his early poverty, his constant drudgery; 
this was the reward; it was in'vain 
that rank barred its gates against him; 
he possessed the golden key which couhl 
open the most stubborn locks: md, 
swelling with the consciousness of his 
own importance, he was too mudi eluted 
for speech, and enjoyed his triumph in 
eloquent silenco. Mrs. Gibson, in¬ 
toxicated with delight, was quite voci¬ 
ferous in the expression of her joy; she 
could not rest a moment on her chair, 
and moved her unwieldy person about 
with unwonted alacrity; she tried fifty dif¬ 
ferent postures'before she could fix Upon 
the most conspicuous point whereon slie 
might station the cards bearing lady 
Warrendale^s august title. Miss Gibson 
and Lucy were equally charmed, thougli 
less rapturou.s and open in the display 
of their joy. 'Ibey were * accomplislied 
young women, according to the general 
acceptation of the word; that is, they 
played and sang, spoke French, sketched 
landscapes, and read lord Byron's works: 
but the eldest inherited her parents' 
narrow notions and pride of purse; and, 
as she was naturally and habitually vul¬ 
gar, education had failed to correct these 
innate propensities: though it had 
opened her eyes to the broad errors of 
her father and mother, she was by no 
means aware that her own high breeding 
might be considered low breeding by the 
elegant part of the community, and she 
was continually exposing ignorance, bad 
taste, and mean ideas, when she hoped 
to raise admiration and astonishment by 
a grand display of her acquirements. 
Lucy, more diffident, more amiable, and 
much better informed, was a little spoiled 
by affectation. She exaggerated m her 
feelings of joy or sorrow; was forever 
in an agony of delight, or a paroxysm of 
despair, and was apt to practise little 
airs and languishments, to study effect, 
and to be very fine, and very frivolous: 
but the kindness of her heart, and the 
sweetness of her temper, procured her 
many friends, and she was a general 
favorite in the village. 

IXresses fit for the grandeur of the 
visit were at length procured; nfter va¬ 
rious disquisitions and debates. ' Brussels 
lace, though expensive enough, did not 
make sufficient show to please Mrs. 
Gibson. She was for silver lama' or 
tulle; but Lucy s hs^ter taAte prevailed, 
to the abandonment of those glittering 
ornaments, and they were ■ attiriA more 
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.appropriately for a dinner party, in rich 
satin and fiue blond. The ehariot could 
scarcely contain the three ladies in their 
expanilcrl trimmings* Miss Gibson’s fea-* 
ihers swept thereof of die carriage, and 
• Lucy’s slider form was not visible be¬ 
tween the overpowering finery of her 
mother and sister. At first all was glory 
and joy; they did not entertain the 
slightest doubt of being able to act their 
parts with perfect ease and credit to 
themselves. Mrs. Gibson had settled in 
her own mind how she should become 
sociable with the viscountess, and was 
perfectly assured that her daughters 
would share the palm of elegance with 
the Mias Warrendalea. A little trepi¬ 
dation, however, assailed them as they 
approached the house. The show of 
servants in the hall increased this ner¬ 
vous feeling. Mrs. Gibson started at 
the sound of her own name as it echoed 
n]i the wide staircase, and the necessity 
of walking first into the room filled her 
with consternation; her heart palpitated, 
her eyes swam, and she fouiiil horsclf 
ill the presence of the fine people, scarcely 
knowing how she came there, and totally 
at a loss what to say. A footman handed 
her a chair, into which she dropped, most 
thankful for the relief, and in an iu- 
rttant rose again, fearing that she had 
committed a solecism in good manners. 
Her party participated in her embar¬ 
rassment; they had previously maxleup 
their minds to sec a large company as¬ 
sembled, and hail practised the graces of 
entrance. The disappointment of their 
expectations in this particular deranged 
all their ideas; they were confouniied 
by the appearance of the family, who 
were witliDut any ^est except Mr. 
JUJagden, and engaged in domestic occu¬ 
pations. They instantly felt themselves 
to be overdressed, and a painful sense of 
awkwardness deranged - every precon- 
cetljcd plan, and rendered their rehearsals 
useless^ -Lady Warrentlale, perfectly and 
pbrhaps studiously plain in her attire, 
wks; netting fringt^—an employment 
wbkh ofiered some excuse for ^ very 
slight attendance on her visitors. The 
young ladies, spmeof them in high mus¬ 
lin loesses, , were occupied inMificront 
parts : of the. room, playing with the 
children or the canary birds, instead of 
trying to be agreeable or to set the 
strangers at ease. The carelessness and 
nonchalance of their manners increased 
^ constraint of tjio Gib^ns. /They 
in aatifi row at an ipconvenient dis¬ 


tance, without having the cours^c to 
cross the mtermediate space, and vaiply 
hoping that somebody would come over 
to them .and break the ice of conversa¬ 
tion. Mr. Gibson was rather more at 
home; he could talk of business whk 
iny lord, and, having frequently seen 
the family before, greeted them with the 
usual ^ servant, iny lady,* ‘ servant, miss,' 
sounds which actually horrified his 
daughters, and rendered them dumb, 
though feverishly anxious to obliterate 
the impressions of vulgarity by a display 
of their own superior elegance. Her 
ladyship, lifting her eyes now and then 
from her work, sometimes condescended 
to address .them. Mrs. Gibsou was »0 
eager to catch lier words that she lost 
every particle of self-possession in her 
answers, and scarcely recovered from the 
fear of liaving made a wrong reply, be¬ 
fore another frigid sentence called for an 
appropriate rejoinder. The young ladies 
did not think it at all incumbent upon 
them to take tlie slightest share in the on- 
tertaimnent. Miss ifibson and Lucy soon 
perceived that there were no hopes frotn 
thorn. 'I'hcy had sense and penetration 
enough to discover the perfect contempt 
in which they were held, and indignation 
at such treatment struggled with pru¬ 
dence. To visit a noblo family on 
any terms, was an honor, and they 
wiiiely endeavoured to m<ako the best 
of a very vincoinfortable situation 
Lucy, unencumbered with ornament, 
in a white luce dress, over white 
satin, and ‘ a half-blown rose stuck 
in her braided liair,’ felt herself less 
strongly contrasted with the Miss War- 
renclales than her sister, whose figured 
blond robe was,rendered conspicuous by 
a pink slip, anil jiink satin rouleaux in 
festoons innumerable. DistinguishiTig 
the governess from tlie honorable misses, 
she mode an attempt to engage her in 
conversation; but her own little airs and 
affectations were completely outdone by 
Miss Armstrongs unconquerable lan¬ 
guor. 

The entrance of three young men—two 
Mr* Warrendales, and a dandy friend— 
somewhat changed the posture of affairs. 
In the more animated conversation which 
how ensued, the Gibsons began, to re¬ 
cover themselves a little, and to make 
up their minds to become patient list¬ 
eners, without attempt!ng to, shi fie.** Thc 
younger brother, Spencer, W-iug^ blessed ' 
with a kihd heart and gentlenranly feel¬ 
ings, perceiving, that his sisters ' had 
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thcreyst^ aft- 

wp wicaiisfj fflit ,all tbo Xamevfjh 

lewjpp strongly- 

towai;4^ tUo^yoiV^st /prettiest 

of HkptBprtyv iTp ift tiwAfiort of.lmt 
aoepl4i^i(lo^^hi^h.^ Qtist upou Wm, 
lie,,T^rP§4 a. gWnc9 ^prepRtvp of the 
^nuKat 4 on:> ahe looked down, 
^ibd very beconiingly.- Holding 

a,.6n^aiUr,Yase;Of 4owera, to lyaiph biss sia- 
^.yifer^ £^erly .sniell>ngi with |;he 
VpajRy.paso pl jiigb bi^ecdiing ho'ofiered 
lio lajicyj.acqoinponyi^ tlie action 
g, rpmwpk .upon itheir, fragrance. 
]^l^»ise4 ^;he/SO^£iluUy adc^esaed,.. she 
P9:#sc44^eir beauty, and iolialed tbdr 
^fiane- ..ile.g^U^ly selected a rose 
iyon^ tl^f^^Jbq^&^4e^ wllich (#0 willingly 
givinfcg tha^vase carefully 
to^^iss* Armstrpn^^ he sate down by the 
aidj^ of. the delighted girl. Gratification 
notv succeeded to crobanrassmi^t; the 
sufofnons to dinner did not divide them; 
he handed her down stairs, and took a 
place next , to her at table, no did his aU 
tention cease during the whole of the 
visit, which ended with her mother and 


th«r qoitrse? oi.* the ^winter ..ehe' visited 
C^eltenlMtmj) and the^pleaiffiiare which'She 
anticipated.i)».the exoursiott washeigfat>« 
ened' by tbe utiexpected 'S^pearance of 
.Wacr^daio : but he .who had been 
aU tenderness and attmtion4ii..the.eoli« 
tudes.of J9attoti> was transfarmed to a 
cool, indi^erent,: Bne^gentleman, at a 
fashionghle watesing^plaoe. Ladies of 
quality possessed, elmms uppn kis time 
which he, was not inclined to disputei 
Gnltettered hy any^eugs^ement; uncom<* 
mittod by any professions^ beyond the 
privileged idlowauce of gallanWy, be did 
not deem nrcaasary^to renew the ilir^ 
tatlon; and, if he could, not, attribirte 
Lucy's alterol lodka ontirdly to hot rooins 
and Jate hours, be flattered himficif that 
the crowd which produced iho former of 
these inconveuiences, would sqon pro^ 
vide a substitate for the ingrate who 
hadr outlived hie tnundent aflection^ - HeX' 
oharms prociwed her new lovera; .but, 
though .too easily won in the first in-<> 
stance. Iter heart tenaciously dung to 
the object whidi bad awakeiuHl its at¬ 
tachment. Soft, tender, and yielding, 
she loved with all the warmth and con- 


sister as uncomfortably as it began, stancy of a trusting woman; she had 
Lady Warrendale, in presiding, took neither resolution to combat with her 
care to introduce conversation of such a a&ction, nor pride to surmount it j her 
nattm, that her guests could not pos<* love was as strong in its despair as iniLs 
siblyjoin in it She tall^ of people, hope ; as passionate now that Spencer 
and places, and pictures, which they had proved himself heartless and undc^ 
liad never seen.' Mrs.,Gibson Hsiened serving, as when his apparent virtues 
with piping wonder, toiiging to edge in had suMued her soul to admiration. Ho 
a word, Wot not daring to trust herself was changed, but she was the same; 
upon suen difficidt ground.. Miss Gib**< and she felt that she loved him still. She 
son ataconvenhunt opportunity betrayed remained a miserable spectator of his 
her ignorance by a remark u{W tho gallantries to others,^ sO' long as he so- 
Flqmiah arai Venetian schoolsi<n paint- joumed at Cheltenham^)'and then re- 
ing; amlMisa.WaiTemlide^notabletoro« . turhed townep amMihe luxdnes of^her 
]ini{.uislt:tho illrUaWired pleasure of aetf own hobie. Bertot-wnt te(n»)eriieitibaai^ 
tingberr^hti effitcCtudly ^ncednerfair that of her fiiend GxaoO; theiBuppcsrt.of^ 
the rest itheday. 'Jlhe anrival^of ^e 4san- Arthur's :love«rendered die oontinuaiicb 
riage^m'lbo> eveningiwaa a-^islicf to all of her. aflection a duly, whilst mkidto f 
eueepklmcyi FlatterediddightoiL whcde > pride demanded the aacrifico of imre-* 
a^gonein love, shee^joyscl a :petfeot: qUated uttaohmentw^ Geato^iL^m.must: 
lieavew of aeata8y.t Spider fisund' b»< bee pitied; Imey G^dwtih^might be> d(^. 
way d(»vn 'td Bdrveder‘e^ as the villa of . spised. Flattered and carcsiad by her*^ 
Bakondsdenominated; ‘and now paientdi ainaomiiWcHned.ito idis^peint- 

tide Walka ^rnidehemlMwerii^ and mi^t, and uideamed. in adversity, slie‘« 
twilight sMite^ in 8tori-ibino.«»d xndeiH under^^the^flrst stroke of .kiBictioiiy 
8hine,.tb6bidiny^air>:ffinght wit^ nurnngiher soivowsy instead of lendea** 

wikehihg. mudov &ou>^ the gentle ^ birdi; ^ vosiring to rise above^ tbeiw.'- ^ Life lius 
who aang. aaud dbe'.eldateHng 'inyrtlo . becomei-valuelesn vto her, but its prin.* 
blosSfMMxompktbd'the^^ cipleiaasivigdvmn.asBverw. Herbmuty ^ 

toS^d^hearhAutuibociur^ fades, ber^strebgth deoils;, yet death, is > 

'cea4w^yti[>dmnt, but Ieik'lh^confldii% farofi^imd she^seekiw^ doomed .to 
girt in an ideal par^isey a-fairy dream iher youtli >}n^ho|^leis sSiroWi f thlaii-;. 
toO'd^cioas^unatod sweet tiirdash Ih guiaheidt/lhe^seHsed^of Joyi m »glomn 
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<le$p<inclenee> iind> 'wbeii the prime 
of woiuanliood u pasged^ recoviei^ only to 
netv i%^et8 fbar precious' time irrecover¬ 
ably lost. ; invitation i»‘ Warren- 
dale- Casilo' ]niamot<:been repeated, the 
. family' being idiroad and tho estate at 
nurse. Mr8.>and Miss Gib^n consold 
tliotnselves fon tlie triflii^ enjoyment it 
beslorredj by a Nourishing dcsbription of 
their to all visitors. GratiNed 

by the exclusive monopoly of the rare 
plants of the vboounrs garden, Mrs. 
Gibson exhibits her dahlias and her cam¬ 
panulas with delighty which the fatal 
consequences of the visit to Lucy cannot 
dbpeli Miss Gibson grows more conceit¬ 
ed and insuNerable thanever^ having en¬ 
grafted all the airs of the Mbs Waiten- 
dalea upon her own stopk, for the beneNt 
of her ‘ particular fri^ds. The low 
spirits of one daughter, and the super- 
cilkmsiiesS of the other, together wim a 
never^failing description of Warrendale 
Gastle, seemed at One time likely to 
drive all visitors from Belvedere; and, 
though vexed to be obliged to cast such 
pearls before swine (as she elegantly 
terms her village neighbours), Mrs. Gib¬ 
son finds herself under the necessity of 
increasing the delicacies of ’her table, 
larding her turkey poults, and adding 
Italian cream to lier sweets, in order to 
bribe an audience to the patient endur¬ 
ance of her vulgarity and egotism. 


MY AUNT CHARITY ; 

aiL American. C^iaractc7\; fronjL the Sal* 
magundi qf Wa^ihington having *. 

It in some measure jiunps^With my 
Aumofr to be -^melancholy and gentle- 
tnanidike’ this stormy nigl^, and 1 see 
no reasoniwhy 1 should not indulge my¬ 
self for onoe. Away, then, with jokey 
with fun, and laughter for a whilelet 
my soul look back in. moumM retro¬ 
spect, aiid^ sadden-with the memory dl, 
iiiy .good aunt Charity—who died of a 
Frenchman 1 ' *' 

^are pot^'O'l inostriubimis reader> at 
the ’men^n of ^ complaint so uiioominon ;• 
gricYOuslyhath iia^ictechthe ancient fh- 
mily of the Cocklofts, whotsarry their abi*^ 
sunb antipathy t-o the French so far, that 
they will not suffer a’clove ofgarlioin 
the house ; ? and my.- goodrpld- fsiend 
Christopher was once on the point ef 
ahandoning hla paternal country xnanrion ^ 
of Cockloft^Hail, roeuely .hecausb .a* cc»-. 
lony of frogs hud seitkd ura ittdg^bhonric/ 


ing dWiiitfp; T verily beHjfeVe he wdtdd 
have carried bis whim-whatti lbto effect^ 
had not a fortunate drought oblige thp 
enemy to strike their tents, ahci; like a 
troop of wandering Arabs, to tnardh ’ ofi* 
towards a moisler part Of the odunt^. ^ ' 

‘My auiit (Charity* departed this life in 
the fifty-ninth year Of her age, though 
she never- grew older affer ttrehty-<}vo. 
In her teens' she was,' according Hiit 
own account, U celebrated beaUty;^ 
though I never could meet T^ritih .any 
body that remembered -When she-Wa(s 
handsome; on the,contrary. Evergreen's 
father, who used to galhmt her in his 
youth, says she was as knotty a littTO 
piece of humanity as he ever Caw, "aSfAf 
that, if she had been possessed cf Ite 
least sensibility, she would, like pobr 
old Acco, have most certainly run mad 
at her own figure and face the first time 
she contemplated herself in a looking- 
glass. In the good old times that eftW 
my aunt in the hey-day of youth, a fine 
lady was a most formidable animal, Snd 
required to be approached with riie same 
awe and devotion that a Tartar feels it* 
the presence of his grand lama. If a 
gentleman offered to take her hand, ex¬ 
cept to help her into a carriage, br lead 
her into a drawing-room, such frowns! 
such a rustling of brocade and taffbla! 
Her very paste shoe-buckles sparkled 
with indignation, and for a moment 
assumed the brilliancy of diamomls! In 
those days the person of a hellt was sa¬ 
cred—it was unprofaned by the sacri¬ 
legious grasp of a strangersimple 
souls J^-Aey had not tlie waits mnong^ 
them yet I 

My good aunt prided her^lf on keep-^ 
ing up this buc&am delicacy; and if* 
she happened to be playing at the old- 
fashioned game of forfeits; and was fined 
a kiss, it was always more troublo to get 
it than it was worth; for sho made a 
most gallant defencei'and never surren- ‘ 
dered until she saw-her adversary in^^ - 
cliiUKl' to give over his /^tack. * £!v6r>^ 
green^s famer says he remembers once to ' 
have been on a sleighing p^ty with heTi ' 
and, when they came to Kistsing-bridge; 
it fell io his lot to levy contributions on 
Mise Charity Cockloft, who, after squall-^ 
ing at a hideous rate, at length-jumped ^ 
out of the sleigh plump; into a simw^ 
bank, where she stubk fast like an iciiskr; 
until he came to her rescue. This feat 
cost her a riieumatism, from‘which she 
never thoroughly recovered* . . 

It is rather singular that my Sunt, 
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thofigh R grbat beaut^r^ and an heiress 
^thab got married. The reason' 
she alleged was^ that she never met with 
H lover ’Who resembled Sir Charles 
Grandisoii, tlie^ boro of her nightly 
dreams and waking faj^; but 1 am 
privately of opinion^ thlR; it was owing 
to her never having had an offer. This 
much is certain^ that, for many years 
previous to her decease, she declined ail 
attentidns from the gentlemen, and con¬ 
tented herself with watching over the 
welfare of her fellow-creatures. >She 
was, indeed, observed to take a consider¬ 
able lean towards methodism, was fre¬ 
quent in her attendance at love feasts, 
read Wbit^ld and Wesley, and even 
went so far as once to travel £he distance 
of live and twenty miles to be present at 
a .camp-meeting. This gave great of¬ 
fence to my cottsin Christopher and his 
good lady, who, as 1 have already men¬ 
tioned, are rigidly orthodox;—and had 
not my aunt Charity been of a most pa¬ 
cific disposition, her religious whim- 
wham would have occasioned many a 
family altercation. She was, indeed, as 
good a soul the Cockloft family ever 
boasted-«a lady of unbounded loving 
kindness, which extended to man, wo¬ 
man, and child; inai^y of whom site al¬ 
most killed witli ^d-pature. Was any 
acquaintance sick?—in vain did the 
wind whistle and the storm heat’~-my 
aunt would waddle through mud and 
mire, over tlie whole town, to visit them. 
She would sit by them for hours together 
with the most persevering iiatience, and 
tell a thousand melancholy stories of 
human misery, to keep up their spirits. 
Tlte whole catalogue of yerb teas. was 
at her fingers* ends, from formidable 
wonn^wood down to gentle balm i and 
she would descant by tlie hour on 
healing qualities of hoar-hound, 
catnip, and .pehuy^coyal. Woe be to 
the patient, that came under 'the bene¬ 
volent hand of my amt Charity; lie was 
afire,. wiUy niUy, to. be drenched, with a 
deluge of decoctionsand full many; a 
time has my cousin Christopher borne a 
twinge of pain in sdence, through fear 
of hcmg.Gondcipnad to suffer, the rinar- 
iyrdmt of ,hcr lautoria^tfiecllca. ,My 
good aunt had, mpiopver, considerable 
akill in astron^y; for she could tell 
when the aim ibae and set every day in 
ih^e yeiW; and no woman in the whole 
world was able to pronounce, with more 
at what preQue ^ minute the 
She held the story of 


the moon's being made of green cheese 
as an abominable slander on her favorite 
planet; and she had made si'veral va¬ 
luable discoveries in solar eclipses, by 
means of a bit of burnt glass; wliich en¬ 
titled her at least to an himorary ad¬ 
mission in the American Philosophical 
Society. * Hutchins Improved' was her 
favorite book; and I shrewdly suspect 
that it was from this valuable work she 
drew most of her sovereign remedies for 
colds, coughs, corns, and consumptions. 

But the truth must be told; with all 
her good qualities my aunt Charity was 
afflicted witli one fault, extremely rare 
among her gentle sex—^it was curiosity. 
How she came by it I am at a loss to 
imagine; but it played tlie very ven- 
^ance with her, and destroyed the com¬ 
fort of her life. Having an invincible 
desire to know every body's character, 
business, and mode of'living, she was 
for ever prying into the affairs of her 
neighbours, and got a great deal of ill- 
will from people towards whom she had 
the kindest disposition possible. If any 
farpily on the opposite aide of the street 
gave a dinner, my aunt would mount 
her spectacles, and sit at the window 
until the company were all housed, 
merely that she might know who they 
were. If she heard a story about any 
of her acquaintance, she would forthwith 
set off full sail, and never rest until, to 
use her usual expression, she had got 
‘ to the bottom of itwhich meant no¬ 
thing more than telling it to every body 
she knew. 

1 remember, one night, my aunt hap¬ 
pened to hear a most precious story 
about one of her good friends, but, un¬ 
fortunately, too late to give it irUmediate 
circulation. It made her absolutely 
serahle * and she hardly slept a wink, all 
night, for fear hor bosoiti-friend, Mroi 
slumld get rthe start of her-hi 
the morning unfit blow the^ wholes afikir« 
Yofi.muat know there waa always a 66ii^ 
test between these twbdodies^ wm> should 
first give currency to the good^^natured 
thki^ said about; every body ; unfi this 
unfortunate rtvalslup^at length proved 
fatal' to thdr^loi^ and arddnt mebdship^ 
My aunt' got upi full two hours, that 
mortiing, iS^forehevusual time; put on 
her ‘pQmmdour gowto,^knd, tallied 

forth io lament , the I misfbrtuna of her 
dear friend. Would you believe it 
wherever she wont, .Mrs.' Sipkingihad 
airtidpated’^ her and, instead of being 
listened to with uplifted hands and open- 
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mouth^l wonder^ my milmppy aunt was 
obliged to sit down quietly and listen to 
the whole with numerous addi¬ 

tions and amendments! Now^ this was 
too bad; it would almost have provoked 
X^atient Grizzle or a saint;—it was. too 
much for my aunt,, who kept her bed 
three days afterwards, with a cold, as 
she pretended; but 1 have no doubt it 
was owing to this adanr of Mrs. Sipkins^ 
to whom she never would be reconciled. 

lint I pass over the rest of my aunt’s 
life, chequered with tlie various calami¬ 
ties and misfortunes and mortifications 
incident to those worthy old gentlewo¬ 
men who have the domestic cares of the 
whole community upon their minds; 
mid [ hasten to relate the melancholy 
incident that hurried her out of existence 
in the full bloom of antiquated virginity. 
In their frolicsome malice the Fates 
liad ordered that a French boarding¬ 
house, or Pension Pran^ aise, as it was 
called, should be established directly 
f>pposite to my aunt’s residence. Cruel 
event I unhappy aunt Charity!—it threw 
her into that alarming disorder denomi¬ 
nated the fidgets ; she did nothing but 
watch at the window, day after day, but 
without becoming one wliit the wiser at 
the cud of a fortnight, than she was at the 
lieginniiig; she thought that neighbour 
Pension had a monstrous large family, 
and somehow or other they were all 
men! She could not imagine what 
business neighbour Pension followed to 
support so numerous a household, and 
wondered why there was always such a 
scraping of fiddles in the parlour, and 
also such a smell of onions from the 
kitchen: in short, this new neighbour 
was continually in her tliougbts, and 
incessantly on the outer edge of her 
tongue. This was> I believe, the very 
first time she had ever failed ^ to get at 
the bottom of a tilingand the diaap« 
pointment cost her idany a sleepless 
ntght> 1 warrant you. I have little 
doubt, however, that my aunt would 
have ferreted neighbour Pension out, 
could she have ^keii. or understood 
French; but in those times people in 
genend could make themselves under^ 
stood in plain English; and it was al^ 
ways a standing rule in the Cockloft 
family,' which exists to this day, that 
not one of the females' idioulu Ic^um 
French. . 

. My aunt Charity had lived, at her 
window, for some time in vain; when 
one day, as she was keeping her usual 


look-^out, ajnd suflfering aU the pangs of 
unsatisfied curiosity, she beheld a little 
meagre, wcazel-faced FreneWau of the 
most forlorn, diminutive, and pitiful 
proportions, arrive at neighbour Pen¬ 
sion’s door, H||was dressed in white, 
with a little piKedr-np cocked hat; ho 
seemed to shake in the wind, and every 
blast that went over him whistled 
through his liones, and threatened, in¬ 
stant annihilation. This embodied spirit 
of famine was followed by three carts, 
lumbered with crazy trunks, cliests, 
band-boxes, bklcts, medicine-:cXicsts, 
parrots, and monkeys; and at his lieels 
ran a yelping pack of little blaek^nesed 
inig-dogs. This was the one thing wont¬ 
ing to dll up the measure of my aunt’s 
afflictions; she could not conceive, for the 
soul of her, who this mysterious little ap¬ 
parition could be that made so great a 
display; what ho could possibly do with 
so much baggage, and particularly with 
his parrots and monkeys; or how so 
small a carcass could have occasion for so 
many trunks of clothes. Honest soul! 
she had never had a peep into a French¬ 
man’s wardrobe—that (fejiof of old coats, 
liats, and breeches, of the growth of every 
fashion he has followed in his life. From 
the time of this fatal arrival my poor 
aunt was in a quandary; all her in¬ 
quiries were fruitless; no one could ex¬ 
pound the history of this mysterious 
stranger: she never held up her head 
afterwards—drooped daily, took to her 
bed in a fortnight, and in ^ one little 
month’ I saw her quietly deposited in 
the family vault—being the seventh 
Cockloft that has died of a whim-wham 1 
Take warning, my fair countrywo¬ 
men I and you, O ye excellent ladies, 
whether married or single, who pry into 
other people’s aflliirs and neglect those 
of your own household; who are so 
busily employed in observing the faults 
of others that you have no time to cor¬ 
rect your owii; remember the fate of 
my dear aunt Charity, and eschew the 
evil spirit of curiosity. 


filOC;Rx\PlUCAI. SKETCHES AXD ANEC- 
310TES OF niSTlNGOlSHEn PXftSONS 
LATELY UECEASED. 

The Rev, JJr. Edmund Cartwriffhi,r>-<^ 
This ingenious divine, who lived to his 
cighty-hrst year, was a man of great 
and varied talents. He was distinguish¬ 
ed in early life by his literary attaio**^ 
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i)ient9 ]; atul his legendary poem of ^ Ar- 
miuc acift £t«ua' quioHy passed through 
many editions. But he aeo aired greater 
celebrity by his mechanical inrentions ; 
partici^iarly by the a^licaiion of 
chiuary to weaving. S6^a scheme was 
eagerly counteracted fl|RDO journeymen 
ihmiufacturcrsi wlio destroyed a number 
the looms which he brought into use; 
but be ultimately e&tablisbed bis inven- 
and bis maebine for combing wool 
also adopted, in defiance of strong 
mg^sition. He increased the power of 
steam-engine, improved the tbresb- 
‘ 'c machine, demonstrated tlie good 
^ts of salt on corn infected with the 
my used yeast with success in 
pqttid fevers, and made other useful 
$si^vcrics« His merit was rewardedby 
tbo parliament with a grant of 10,000/. 

he bad sufTcred great losses in 
Itfinging bis schemes to maturity. Ho 
exhibited ' the ruling passion strong iu 
for, near the close of his life, he 
was employed in devising a new mccha- 
lUC power, connected with gunpowden 

ph John lyenimjiH ,—Being the son of 
an apothecary, he was bred to the me¬ 
dical profession. He served for many 
years at sea as a siy*geon, and afterwards 
practised in boiidon as a physician, but 
chiefly attendid to the obstetric branch, 
in wlpcb^ after the death of J>r. Hunter, 
lie became pre-eminent. He possessccl 
au aoutc and* intelligent mind, and 
nearly retained the full use of his ori¬ 
ginal undersffinding, even in Ins eighty- 
second year. He was not only pro¬ 
foundly skilled in his chief branch of 
study, but had a great deal of general 
iii&rination,ac(][uir^ by correct observa¬ 
tion and much miscellaneous reading. 
He had a perfect integrity of character; 
and bia benevolence of cliibposition was 
not chilled by the progress of age, but 
was mingled to the last with the roost 
cboeii^iil animation. He'was a sincere 
ond conscientious Christian; bis reli¬ 
gious seutunents were wholly free from 
bigotry or dogmatism, and he never loat 
of their utility as infiuencing nmal 
conduct. On the lost evening of his 
fife, he read prayers aloud to his family, 
according to ms established custom. 
He was fond of society^ and had partl- 
ni|at pleasure in the conversation of 
\g people, whom he endeavoured 
to amuse and instruct Moderate 
cmious in every thing that re- 
he was generous and 



bountiful when any daUns of' distress 
were cominumcated to him* 

2>r. Muiihew Bai//«^.--‘Thi8 gentle¬ 
man, who was nci^w to JM Hunter, 
son-in-law to Pr. Denman^mKl brother 
to a distinguis^l poetess xiow living, 
was a native of' (Scotland, but was sunt 
by liis parents to England both for study 
and practice. He rose, wlulc l)e u'Ss 
still young, to great eminence, and ulti¬ 
mately enridicrl himself by his profes¬ 
sional emoluments^ His work on Mor¬ 
bid Anatomy established his reputation. 
Young physicians, who hoped for suc¬ 
cess, sought his advice; which he readily 
gave* He added to bis abilities the vir¬ 
tues of private life; and, when he at¬ 
tended the house of sickness, tlte dear¬ 
ness of his statements, the apparent 
justness of liis remarks and inferences, 
and the mild simpUcily of his mamterg, 
had a soothing influence on the minds 
of his patients, 

1 

Sir Heuru Admiring the 

abilities of this artist^ tlic king, when ho 
visited Scotland, not only conferred on 
him the honor of knighthood, hut ap¬ 
pointed him bis first portrait-painter for 
Uiat division of the united kingdom. His 
pictures of the eaii of IJopetoun, lord 
Frederic Campbell, sir 13avid Baird, 
and many others, might be meiitioued 
as proofs that he was equallyrcmarkahle 
for correctness of drawing, frce<lom of 
{Hmciling, brilliancy of coloring, ami a 
personification of character not less vi¬ 
gorous than graceful. Pie produced, in 
almost every instance, the most striking 
and agreeable likeness, and indicated 
intellectual exinessiou and dignity of 
demtanor wherever they appeared in 
the original; often approadiing in his 
portraits to the elevation of liistorical 
painting. He was not only im artist^ 
but a patron of the arts, and his gallory 
and study were ever open to die yowdg 
student. The cUrectorB of the Bskyid 
Academy in l^ndo^, iU testimony of 
their h^h estimation of liis talents* 
elected him first an i|sapqiate*md afters ^ 
wards an aicadenikiani without soUcittN 
tion. 4 

, , - . f 

Mr, Maurice may say 

dial this has no claim to oiu! ^ 

notice,under thq head of 
forsiome: but, tbpugh he did nolUshitioo 
m his proioBwn* tir |n any bmit^ of 
art or pf HtviBtvgcui hft, w St 
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m»irfcab!6 for his eccentricity and his 
wit. We were not acquainted with him, 
and therefore quote from the ^ New 
jllonthJy Magazine’ the following ac¬ 
count of this Yorick Of the barracks, 

• ^ Ho Wa»*a native of Tralee, and a 
genuine spcctmen Of the whimsical Irish 
character. Ta the originality of his 
conceptions, the address of his reniarlcs, 
and the strangeness of his phraseology, 
the richness and purity of his brogua 
gave p^uliar piquancy. He loved ease, 
good living, and society—to want the 
latter required him to be placed in a 
desert. It would almost seem that he 
administered love powders to his ac¬ 
quaintances; for so attractive was he, 
that his quarters were the rendezvous of 
all the officers who could by possibility 
or propriety repair to them. None 
stayed away except those who were un¬ 
fortunately, from their rank, precluded 
by military etiquette from enjoying, if 
not the feast of reason,’ at least ' the 
flow of soul,' with which the gay mer¬ 
curial assistant-sutgeon entertained his 
visitors. The rushlight in his liut or 
lodging was a beacon to the fatigued, 
weather-beaten, exhausted, and dispi¬ 
rited soldier. We have Inn ted that he was 
witty and addicted to badinage; but the 
shafts of his wit were not barbed, nor 
Were his personal allusions rendered un¬ 
pleasant by the slightest touch or tinge 
of ill-nature or offensive coarseness. lie 
was brave, but affected cowardice; and 
gave such whimsical expression to his 
assumed fear, as provoked laughter in 
the hottest engagement: of this his 
conduct at Albuera will be a sufficient 
example. He had unnecessarily follow¬ 
ed tlie regimait ' into fire,' as it is 
termed. Creeping on liis liands and 
knera, with boyish anftics, he traversed 
the rear of the line, pulling the officers 
by their coats, and tendering his brandy 
bottfe. A ’mass of the enemy's cavalry, 
including (r body of Polish lancers, nre- 
jiaredHo Cfeirge the re^ment to which 
he belonged. Cblouel DOckwortJi or¬ 
dered bis men'to form iii a squate, in 
thcce^rttbC Of 'Whifeh ’he disewered Mau¬ 
rice;* shaking frOhi' hedd' tef foot With 
well-dissembled terrors: when tlie fol¬ 
lowing conversation took place between 
thcfri Ttiisr IS* no pkicC Tor ybu, Mr. 

Maiiridc.*' By^ ' colouei, I was 
just thhikihg so; ‘ I Wish to'the Holt 
Fatlidr ^at tbie greai^st rkscal in Ireland 
was kfcklii^ me up DatnC-*siyeet, eVen 
though every Mend I haTein the world 
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were looking at him !" Finding it Im¬ 
possible to break the well-formed square, 
the enemy's cavalry, having sustained 
great loss, retired; when, ordering his 
regiment to deploy, * Fall in /' said the 
colonel— ^ Fall mt F cried Maurice, and 
scampered off: but hearing that a cap¬ 
tain was severely wounded, he returned 
and dressed him. He had just finished 
this operation, when a twelve-pound 
shot struck the ground close to them, 
and covered IMaurice and his patient 
with earth. ^ By J—s, there's more 
where that came from!' he said, and 
again took to his heels. A few minutes 
after, his brave and imiulgent com- 
injindcr fell, covered with glory. Quill 
Avas a great favorite of the colonel, 
although at first he knew not what to 
make of the droll. Of the nature of his 
replies to the many questions with which 
colonel Duckworth assailed him, at the 
suggestion of the other officers, and to 
furnish a striking specimen of Quill's 
manner, I shall add a ludicrous in¬ 
stance :—^ I am desirous to know, Mr. 
Maurice,' said the colonel, ^ why you 
left the regiment in which you served, 
and to what good fortune we are to 
ascribe your selection of ours —* Why, 
to tell you the truth,' said Mr. Quill, 
with affected embarrassment, ' I left the 

-, because some of the? mess spoons 

Were found in my kit; and you know 
that would not do in one of tlie craek 
regiments, colonel! 1 chose the Thirtv- 
Jirst because I had a brother in the 
Thirty^-sccond, and I wanted to be near 
him.' Of his professional abilities we 
know nothing, lie despaired of atl- 
vancement after the termination of the 
war, and, in his reply to a friend who 
asked him what rank he hold, he said, 

‘ I have been thirteen years an assistant- 
surgeon, and witli the blessing of Hod— 
that is, if 1 live and bebave myself well, 

I shall be one for thirteen years more.' 
He died young; he must have been 
under forty years of age. When this 
pleasant fellow died, some of his friends 
were probably inclined to say, 'We 
could nave better spared a better man.’ 


SHORT CRITTCAI. KOT1CE9 OF NEW 
PirSLTCATIONS. 

Mammon in London, or the Spy t}f 
the Day^ 52 vols.—Tliis is a satirical 
work, lively and piijvant, rather than 
just or candid. It is a loose desultory 

i X 
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porfohnance, but is not, on that account, 
lefts likely to please the lovets ot* scandal. 
Some real characters are iiitro(!uce(l for 
the purpose of ludicrous animadversion; 
so that maiiy diatinp;uishcd individuals 
may tremble as they turn over the leaves, 
from An apprehension oF meeting with 
sly and sarcastic hints. The sketches of 
character, however, are amusing, and 
the incidents arc pleasantly related. 

Points qfMiscnj, or Fnhlcs for Man* 
I'inff, In Prose and Verse; ehieflij ori^ 
C. Wesfmatott.’^The points 
of misery in real life are very numerous; 
but the author has contented himself 
with exhibiting only nincy which are il¬ 
lustrated by twenty designs from the 
humbrous pencil of Robert Cruikshank. 
The introduction is entitled ^ Mirth and 
Misery personified—two thre^bottlo 
men—Wine and Physic—what 1 was— 
what 1 am—a hint to Jolly Dogs.' The 
fir.st point is styled ‘ the IMiserics of 
Author-craft, the Abode of Genius, the 
l*oet’s Levee, Symptoms of Dunning, a 
Family Scene, tne Manuscript returned.' 
The print of the autltor in his study, or 
-ind^l his only apartment, is not alto¬ 
gether new; and Mr. Westmacott's de¬ 
scription of that sapient personage is too 
extravagant and onirc to suit the authors 
of the present day, though it may aptly 
characterise those of the old school. The 
miseries of the mind are forcibly il¬ 
lustrated in the second article. The 
miseries of love and of matrimony may be 
expected to furnish good hints; but the 
tale which is connected with the fonner 
subject is the old story of a young lady 
who excited such admiration at the 
theatre by her beauty, that a gentleman, 
captivated at the first sight, expressed 
an earnest wish to marry her, an(l would 
hot desist from his importuTlilies, before 
he was informed that there was an ob¬ 
jection which most men would deem 
msurmountablc—namely, that the fair 
object of his regard hail a wooden le^. 
The concluding point is the ' Misery of 
living too fast,' which is exemplified by 
a talc in verse, called the Modern Rake's 
jProgress. 

Gretna •Green Marriages, or the 
Nieces; by Mrs. Green, 3 vols.—^-This 
novel is amusing, and sometimes in- 
sthi|6ti.vc. The fair wnter is not unac- 
q^hted with tlie world; and sonic of 

characters are well delineated. The 
ri>aders, wc doubt not, will feel ttem- 
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selves interested In the adventures and % 
progref^ of the heroine, and will be 
pleased with the general spirit and viva¬ 
city of the narrative. 

« 

ITet*wald de Wake, or ihfd Two Af)0->, 
states. 3 vols.—The scene of this romance 
is first in Knglaiid, and afterwards in 
Palestine. The story is very improbable, 
and the incidents, beside being too nu¬ 
merous, are ill arranged; but the in¬ 
terest is well sustained, and there is an 
imposing animation in the style and 
manner. I’lie liero has some good ejua- 
lities, and the heroine is more respect¬ 
able; but the former at length becomes 
a sensualist and a criminal. The account 
of the death of both these personages 
will serve as a specimen of the work.— 

^ Herwald believed himself made pri¬ 
soner, and his reply to the address of 
the unknown individual who uttered his 
long-renounced name was to plunge the 
uplifted steel with desi>eratc and most 
efiectual violence into his own bosom. 
His heart's blood gushed over the my¬ 
sterious trijwd, and a single groan pro¬ 
claimed that life was irrecoverably partetl 
as he fell. A deep sigh attested the 
grief of the person who had attempted to 
baffle his despair. It was lord Randolf. 
The escort of pilgrims, among whom luj 
was entering the city, had been sepa¬ 
rated from Walter, and stopped in its 
progress, first by the earthquake, and 
next by the conflict between the guavd.s 
and mountaineers, and the manieuvres of 
tlie latter. The nobleman turned from 
the scene of blood, in order to sjiare the 
agony of Ada, by closing the curtains of 
the litter in which she was conveyed. 
But the intention was vain. The eye 
of Ada had already seen the final wreck 
of all it sought to dwell upon; her frame 
had long been giving way beneath fa¬ 
tigue, disappointed and dcBpiscd love, 
religious horror and remorse; and tliis 
last horrid spectacle had instantaneously 
achieved all which those meaii.s of slow 
destruction had left undone. Her heart 
was broken, her eye was glazed with the 
cold film of death, and the once con¬ 
soling accents: of her father fell upon an 
insensible ear. Happy indeed was it for 
her that she was snatched ^ from the 
misery to. come.that her eye was in¬ 
capable of seeing, and her ear of Iwar- 
ing, the brutal outrages and^the ferbeiotis 
rejoicings which the caprieiotii^ Grebks 
for three days exhausted ^ over the in- 
animate bodies of ikt Tm AposiaMJ 
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Tfte Thr^e Perils of Wanton ; or Loue, 
Leasing, and Jeahws^ ; Ja7nes Hogg\ 
a vols^-i-This writer^ called tbe Ettrick 
Sliopliml, is uijquestionably a man of 
talent; but bis tales are not so good as 
jto claim strong recouiinendatiou, and his 
profuse introduction of the Scotish slang 
or jargon is repulsive to southern read¬ 
ers. In the tale of love, (latty (or 
Agatha Hell) is the most striking cha¬ 
racter; and tile conclusion deduciblc 
from it is, that youthful love is the first 
and the greatest peril of woman, and 
that, ^ by yielding to its fascinating 
sway, she is exposed to the loss of life, 
the loss of reason, the loss of virtue, of 
honor, and happiness.’ . 

Dartmoor; and other Poems; hy 
Joseph Cottle. —A poem, written for a 
l>rize, may be rejected by good judges, 
when a better piece has been offered, 
and yet be worthy of praise; aiu} in 
that case there is no impropriety in con- 
sij^iiiig it to the press; but we do not 
think that the poem of Dartmoor will 
augment the reputation of ]\Ir. Cottle, 
lie cannot impute the failure to the un¬ 
promising nature of the subject; for 
Mrs. Hemans, to whom the prize was 
awarded, produced a very pleasing piece 
oji the same toinc. Among the other 
poems we find a severe IMiilijipic on 
lord Byron, who, in liis ^ English Bards 
and Scotch Reviewers,' hung up the 
author in efligy. 

Encycloptsdia ^letropolitanu. —We are 
glad to find that this work, which was 
fur a time discontinued, is now proceed¬ 
ing with regular steps. The plan was 
highly approved by a person of literary 
eminence, who said, on its first appear¬ 
ance, that all former repositories of art 
and science would become mere waste 
paper. The work is arranged with a 
strict regard to scientific principles, and 
consists of four grand divisions;—phi¬ 
losophy, science, biography,( and miscel¬ 
laneous knowlcge. This is a great im¬ 
provement in the mode of constructing 
encyclopaedias; we believe it is due to 
Mr. Coleridge. Instead of being ar¬ 
ranged according.to tbc letters of the 
alphabet, without respect to difference 
or connexion of subject, the various parts 
are here given in a strict philosophical 
method. Each science is taken up in 
the order of its natural dependence,, and 
its history, &c. are complete aa far. as 
tlieygo. Biography is dreateit chrono¬ 


logically ; and thus, if the work be re¬ 
linquished to-morrow, it would, in re¬ 
ference to the preceding parts, be perfect. 
The parts which we have seen are not 
executed in that careless slovenly man¬ 
ner wliich degrades some publications 
of this kind, nut bear marks of great 
attention, diligence, and ability. 

To these notices we may add, what is 
not indeed a new work, but a collective 
rcpublicatioii of ohl memoirs, with tin? 
addition of new biographical sketches of 
tile difierent wrib-rs. 

Cot lection des Memoircs JlistorUpies 
dcs Dames Pran^oiscs. —Of those me¬ 
moirs by which many French ladies 
have dlstin^iislicd themselves, die first 
now rc-printcd are those of Madame de 
Mottcville, the favorite of Anne of 
Austria, who has recorded with a scru¬ 
pulous fidelity all that look place at 
court during the minority of Louis XIV. 

are willing to pardon the inelegance 
of her style, in consideration of the na¬ 
tural and sincere manner in which events 
are recounted—of the curious anecdotes 
thickly strcAved in the course of the nar¬ 
rative—and of the pleasure we derive 
from seeing great personages stripped of 
their dazzling drapery, and discovered 
in the carelessness of deshahiUc. We 
next come to the Memoirs of Mademoi¬ 
selle de Montpensier. The narrative of 
this haughty princess of the royal blood 
cannot be so safely relied on as that of 
the humbler Madame de Mottcville, as 
from her character and station she must 
have viewed many of the events which 
she records and endeavours to account 
for, through the medium of her passions 
and prejudices. This disdainful beauty, 
after having refused tlie offered hands 
of monarchs, became attached to the 
count de Lauzun, to marry whom Louis 
at first gave his consent, but shortly 
afterwards retracted it. This disap¬ 
pointment, added to other causes of 
chagrin, produced a bitterness of spirit, 
the traces of which are evident in these 
memoirs. However, their historical Va¬ 
lue is not unimportant; as they treat 
of various public events of which the 
princess was a close observer, and in 
some of which tdie bore a part.—The 
memoirs of the duchess of Nemours 
ebiefiy relate to the agitated times of 
the Fronde; in which unsuccessful at¬ 
tempt at revolution the liulicroi;s and 
the serious were mingled. The ]gTincii)al 
authors and chief partisans of these serio- 
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ludicrous troublesareadmihiblysketehted 
by this lady.—Madame dc la Fayette 
next appears, who offers a gallery of*por¬ 
traits, traced with a light but correct 
and graceful hand .—The Souvenirs or 
Kcminisceiiccs of Madame de Caylus are 
not so lively and spirited as the reader 
might be induced to expect, where a gay 


and'w»liit^e^couvt isithc subject of re¬ 
mark^ yet both entertain- 

mimt and in8tructi(m.»^he Memoirs of 
Madame do 8tacb(not the baroness de 
Stael Holstein)' abound with wit and 
vivacity, and she* devclopss courtly in¬ 
trigues with skill and penetration. 


I.ONGlStx ; 

A PEtER-l'lNDAKlC. 

‘ As fancy works’—’tis Pope that says it— 

Maids yield to every phantasy. 

And judgement then, when hyp betrays it. 

Leads cooler minds to think them crazy. 

Through whims, most strange, these fair ones err, 

MHiose reason fond imaginations mock: 

But hold!—enough that I refer 
To Pope s said ilape, videlicet^ the Lock. 

Nor shall the maidens' case be press'd too hard. 

Nor they alone in ridicule be had, 

By me a vagrant Muse and rambling bard; 

For married women are almost as bad. 

That maids have fancies, truth records. 

As ever in their noddles thronging; 

But have not they, * who love their lords,' 

Some fancies too ?—they call it ^ Longing.' 

A case in point—we've many equal. 

But few so pleasant in the sequel. 

The fact I know *—^the time is recent— 

The names I hide—1 think it decent. 

A bishop, worthiest of the stock. 

And gentle as the gentlest of his flock, 

A goodly company of friends most dear 
Invited to liis hospitable cheer. 

Amid the visitors, was one 
Who promised soon a daughter or a son; 

Or both, 'twas possible, might come; 

For Heaven is doubly kind to some. 

For all her little wants the prelate cared, 

And nought that kindness could devise was spared: 

But still an absence she betray'd. 

Though not expressly from intention: 

She lent no ear to what he said. 

And lost on her was all attention. 

She bow'd —but yet her eyes would consitant turn, 

-And fix themselves uiwn a silver urn. . 

No dullard he—and, when she went, 

Along with her the urn was sent. 

In,/season due, the child was born, ' ' ^ 

/pfl early on the auspicious morn; 

The grateful matron > ‘ 

Announc’d it to her generous ^atrdn. 

The time from this was not rtoote. 

When the grave bishop dropp’d a note, 

writer pledges himself that this is a fact within his own knowlegc. 
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Verses addressed Id Miss B.y 

As thus :—* Dewc ma'am* 1 cannot tell 
How glad I am that all is weU :r- 
You've had your longings and 'twas my delight 
To pity and.relieve your pain; 

Now I have mine (as reasonable quite) 

And lon^^ to have wy urn again !' 


VERSES ADDRESSED TO MISS B. 


(bM E Muse of mine, thy pipe so mellow 
'I’uiic while I sing, and I'll tell tlic truth. 
How Love (that wicked little fellow) 

Has fill’d with sighs my artless youth. 

1 saw sweet Mary, and was willing 
To touch her lips,—but all in fun; 

And little thought that lips were killing. 
That with them so much mischief's done. 


Nor did 1 think that Cupid, keeping 
In the beams of her laughing eyes, 

Wus looking all the time, and peeping. 
Intent ui^on his rogueries; 

And when I gently try'd to press her, 
(Not thinking of the urchin's guile) 
He slyly saw me thus caress her. 

And pierc'd me with a dart the while. 


And now my breast, array'd in sadness. 
Thrilling feels its barbed joint. 

For jroung Cupid, in his madness. 

With Mary’s ringlets arm'd its point. 


So to her bower I am hasting. 

To tell ray pensive story to her. 

And see if that which wounds in tasting, 

When swallow’d deep, will prove its cure. 

'fllOMAS S******S. 


Veckhain Grove, 


A COMl'LIMENT TO THE FEELINGS OF THE LADIES,' 

Mr, S* BaruJi, 

Oh ! say not woman’s heart is cold. 

Or lost to every feeling; 

Mark but that look—that glance behold 
Whilst every care revealing. 

And sure 'twill prove that each fond thought 
With kind compassion's glowing. 

When love and pity melt the soul, 

And burning tears are flowing. 

Oh! say not woman’s tear is false. 

Or that it flows at telling; 

It is the soft perceptive glow. 

Which melts without compelling; 

The flush that lights up beauty's cheeks,. 

Whilst ev^ry jcare revealing, 

Her warm expressive soul bespeaks,— 

Bespeaks her gen’rous feeling. 
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MAXIMS AND SENTIMENTS, 

htj Miss Porter. 

When the interests of millions may 
hang upon a yea or a nay, he who has it 
ill his power to pronounce either (as in 
the case of kings) ought at least to be 
bound by an oath, involving the perdi¬ 
tion of his soul, to utter that only which 
conduces to general benefit. 

There is a principle in wickedness 
which delights in laying human virtue 
waste, merely for the sake of destruction, 
'rhe spirit of evil was a murderer from 
the beginning, and his followers pursue 
the same course. 

To the inconsiderate person all is what 
it seems to be. 

Title or station will not render a per¬ 
son truly great; action makes the post 
that of honor or disgrace. 

One of the most exemplary points of 
human character is to be always in the 
path of duty. To such souls tlie rugged 
and the smooth, the safe and the dan¬ 
gerous, are alike. 

The love and care of the tendercst 
connexions can be of no permanent ef¬ 
fect, unless the objects of them assist with 
their own circumspection and strength.. 

For comfort or consolation in any 
event, do not look until you have found 
its principle in your own heart; i. c. act 
according to your duty. 


[Dec. 

Young people lose the benefit of many 
excellent moral lessons, from viewing 
them as grave discourses, in which tiiey 
are inclined to consider themselves as 
little interested as in the map of a coun- • 
try tliey never intend.to visit. 

It has tended to the constancy of lovers, 
to keep sincerely a promise that each 
would remember the other at the rising 
and setting of the sun. 

The warrior seeks not luxurious groves 
or gorgeous indolence; his errand is to 
wdn or to lose in the Olympian struggles 
of man with man. 

Talents and good dispositions are im¬ 
plements of wisdom, not Wisdom her¬ 
self : she is the boon of time and expe¬ 
rience, and is emancipated by severe 
probations. 

Wcll-cdncatcd young men meditaU? on 
a manly life, the career of fame, its tri¬ 
umphs, and its crown—between the 
starting post and the goal there is an im¬ 
mense chasm. The imagination of a 
visionary youth overleaps it; but it must 
be passed with strong, unwearied feet, 
with wariness, privation, and danger. 

A life passing without the responsi¬ 
bilities of public obligation is a habit, 
and not a principle. It must be re¬ 
moulded with stouter materials to stand 
the buffets of the world, and the whips 
and scorns of time. 


AN ODE ON THE UNCEETAINTY 6f LIFE, 
hy the late Mr» Combe. 

Ah, who has power to say, 

To-morroVs sun shall warmer glow. 

And o*er this gloomy vale of woe 
Diffuse a brighter ray ? 

Ah, who is ever sure. 

Though all that can the soul delight 
This hour enchants the wond’rjng sight^.. ^ 
These raptures will endure ? 

Is there in life's dull toil 
One certain moment of repose. 

One ray to dissipate our woe^ 

And bid reflection smile 

We seek hope’s gentle aid ; 

We think the lovely phantom pburs 
Her balmy incePse on those llow'rs 
tVhich blossom but to fade* 
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We court love's. tlirillinjrJart; 

.And wlien we tliinlc our joy supreme, 

AV'e find its raptures but a dream,— 

Its boon a wounded heart. 

We pant for glittVhig fame; 

And when pale erivy Idotg the page 
That might have charm'd a future age, 

Wc find 'tis but a name. 

We toil for paltry ore; 

And W'hen we gain the golden prize. 

And death appears, with aching eyes 
’W^e view the useless store. 

TIow fiiiil is beauty's bloom ! 

Tile dimpled check, the sparkling eye, 

•Scarce seen before their wonders fly 
To decorate a tomb ! 

Then, since this fleeting breath 
Is but the zephyr of a day. 

Let conscience make each minute gay. 

And brave the shafts of death. 

And let the gen'rous mind 
With pity vi(‘w the erring throng. 

Applaud the right, forgive the wrong. 

And feel for all mankind I 


TO A YOUKa T.ADV, OK THK IST OF JAKUAIIY. 

No costly gift, alas! I bring 
To greet thee on this festal day ; 

A bird that has but pow’r to sing, 

I can but wake my votive lay. 

Oh I if thy life might only last 

'J'ill time with nought could grAec it more. 

Should future years but matcli the past. 

Thy bright career too soon were o'er. 

Yet may thy charms, though sweet and rare 
As aloe-flowers, unlike them be ; 

Not bloom ill every hundredth year. 

But blossom through a century. 

Unstain’d by tears, unworn by age: 

Oh ! thus at least to opfe they ’ll sccin ; 

The eyes which ihine alone engage 
That those have faded ne'er will deem. 

An exile ne'er is blest indeed. 

Howe’er tliroiigh sunniest elinujs he roam; 

And Virtue waives her glorious meed, 

I labile absent from her heavenly home: 

Yet do I wish thee all the bliss 
That e'er descended from above ; 

And, though 'twerc vain to ho])e, in t/ns, 

The sweets of happier worlds to prove;— . 

Still may thy sparkling cup of joy 
With such a nectar-draught nin over. 

That, lest the banquet cloy. 

Thou'It freely share it with a lover. F. A. R. B. 
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A Serenade Jerdou^ and R(vai^\ []UF.cBMB6it^ 


A SCm^NABISj n\ KiU LQCKIIxVOTi 

Oh, lady, thei^p*s a fairy 
' Itl‘thr wild beatity's azutiJ eyp, 

Whosfe lucid chaiYb DcgAflcs, too 
TflV^liattiuB tcai^ and abi^nt sisth } 

And th^e's a intake in thy sinile^ 
Enchanting those who most would shun 

Ita gentle fascination—while 

It binds thelieart thine eyea havp won! 

I Ve seen those sylphs of love ami light. 
That o'er the Tninstrel's vision floe. 

And all their forms of fancy bright 
And blissfhl beauty blend in thee! 

Ob, latly, shrinh not, all I own 
Js poesy's imagined theme; 

Nor falsely deem, my love's alone 
The fleeting wish of pd‘lion's dream ! 

But oh, believe, 'tis like yon star. 

That shines fur over bright above the(»,- 

Bure as its beams my feelings arc. 

And lasting as its light 1 '11 love thee! 


itamah jealousy and klvenoe; 

A TALE. 

Cathaeina Canacct, the wife of an 
old Florentine nobleman, was fond of 
pleasure, dissipation, anti luxury, and 
considered the laws of morality as too 
rigid for her observance. She legardeil 
the^ old count merely as the moans by 
which she ascended to a pitch of wealth, 
splendor, and consequence, which a con- 
tinuanee in her humble class would have 
denietl her, and as a convenient screen 
for tlidse levities in which she deter¬ 
mined to indul^ without scruple or re¬ 
straint. Among those who profited by 
these liberal dispositions, was the duke 
tialviati, ^ho, for the sake of Catharina, 
neglect^ a beautiful eonsort of splendid 
race, and of a line whoih it was not safe 
too^nd or injure. Her name v^as Ve¬ 
ronica Cibo, and her prbgenitors were 
the princes of Massa. The duchess had 
unfortunately one quality capable of 
eclipdng all net graces and prerogatives. 
Women are accused of being too fond of 
the distinctions of birth, and cspcdally 
conscious of noble blood; but th^ 
haughty arro^nce of Veromea ^Salviati 
was bej^nd all example, and she lodk^ 
on her felbw-mortals as if all were 
equally unworthy to afmroach her. TWs 
lady, dbougli she lovbd the rtan whose 
name she eoj^Ultoffhded to wear, coiiM 
not, even fewfiSa, descend to t^ endear¬ 
ing and aflfcctionute habits of domestic 


life; ’she could not for one moment 
divest herself of the arrogance which 
swelled her bosom and exalted her head ; 
and she received his carcssts with a sort 
of half-disdainful acceptance, little flat¬ 
tering to the tenderness of a husband; 
in short, repulsed and chilled where his 
affections had the best claim to a return, 
the duke became gradual y an indifferent 
spouse, a stranger at home, and a con¬ 
stant and Welcome visitor in the mansion 
of count Canacci, at least in thrt part of 
it which was dedicated to th ^ of the 
fair Catharina. 

The duke's infidelity was at length 
discovered by his hauj^ty wife, who re¬ 
solved to take the first opportunity of 
testifying her resentment. She entered 
a church on pretenbe of devojilon, and 
found her rival employed same 

practice. ?Her indc^imtion now brok^ 
forth with irresistible violence. Slie 
proached the object of her wrafli, anu, 
kneeling down ^ieslde her, whispeied In 
her car, ‘I commanid thee Jfrofti tlria 
hour never to admit the scandalthas visits 
of duke Salviati. Thy life dcj^ds pp 
thy 6bedi6nck Bare adtnft ftiqj to bna 
intended rtore, aYid dread * 

of W in^ili^ tdfrf OatbaHAa'^ro-' 
vokin^y ^ctdieU,' that fche was pfcHlScitljr 
wtlHttg to fdihnuish the dtik»?’i^ scJfliett,' 
if the dttchc^ md shfflcidnt infid^fi|pe td 
detOSn him; aiid''thatdte coUld ottlvach* 
vise het* Utmost attrtietihn^ 

for that purpose; adding, thatsliofildfSW^ 





Miscetlmeau^ Vnriefm. 


T!3 


fail, and the duke persist^ti hk idini- 
ration of her inferior charms, she tfpidd 
not promise to shut her door on sp 
amiable a visitor. The tone qf contempt 
and derision which accompanied these 
.words fell bitterly on the heart of Vero¬ 
nica; she uplifted her veil, and bast <me 
withering glance on thfb imprudent coun¬ 
tess ; and that glance conveyed a moat 
eloquent and emphatic denUnektion df 
vengeance, speedy and teirihle. hhe 
urged the sons of Canacd, a former 
wife, to assist in wiping on the stain 
which their step-mother's gallantries bad 
thrown upon the family. This proposal 
was at first rciehed by |both the young 
in^n with horror and dismay; nor could 
Francesco be prc\ ailed with to concur in 
the bloody enterprise, farther than by 
swearing to conceal the overture he had 
leccived. Bartolomeo was persuaded 
finally by the arguments of the duchess 
to accept this hoiriblc agt ncy, and he ret 
himself without delay to collect the 
means of accomplishing his dark task, 
ami to contrive the introduction into his 
latbei's hoitsc of those who were djestii>ed 
by, tlie duchess to eftectuate her scheme 
of vengeance. That implacable lady 
took into her ser>ice four ruffians, who 
held tlicmselves iu constant readiness to 
I execute her commands at the first sig¬ 
nal. The act of vengeance was thus ac- 
conUplkhcd. Bartolomeo, about three 
o'clock in tlie luoming, left tbepalaccof 
the duphe^, accompanied by his des^ 
late agenjj$. aqd went to the i]U)use of fiis 
father. maidi^rvgnt locdced 

from the i^ndow, and demanded who 
wsb'ther^ Hi^nngtbc well-known voice 
of J[^j^lop;i^ , ntter the accustomed 
shfC instantly drew the 
rquk waa no sooner onen than 

tl|i|t.rujt)dfBS avengen followed by his 
foiffiddom* ipunds, rushed finiously i;ito 
thpidoambqr of, thp Hl-fated lady, and 
hd^gosly xouraered lier; and that 
th^j^.roiglU^he no witness of this scene 
9^1 npna partook the ndaer- 
pf thj^ of" whose v^ 

the partaker ana 

wtd ffj^y 
wf thOT 
howevtt ^ 

h^,^ Urn wetflhei puuK^, yr^m 
t% )the duebew tp wnvmee 

h^^ tipi^ ms exipsfty ao- 

mid her aangiunory 


desires had been confided to faithful 
ejcecutors.. 

It waa a custom with the duchess to 
send early in the morning ou festival 
days, by one of her ladies, a silver Wm 
to the duke, covered with a napkin, and 
containing the linen he would use for 
the day* Now, on the morning of the 
first of January, she seut him the basin 
as usual, but its contents were of a far 
di^rent nature. The duke, having dis¬ 
missed die messenger with a courteous 
message to his wife, prestntly rose; and 
having, with a careless hand and unsus¬ 
pecting heart, withdrawn the napkin, 
was filled with horror at the sight of the 
ghastly present which a fiend in a fe¬ 
male form had prepared for him. He 
brought the assassins to justice ; and his 
wife, conscious of her guilt, put an end 
to her own life. 


MISCELLAKFOUS VAHILI ILS. 

Origin of Kmgkt^Et ranirtf, —As far 
as we can judge from incidental notices, 
knight-errantry arose in the most unset¬ 
tled and tuibulent period of the Grecian 
liistoi). Assaults, robberies, and out¬ 
rages, were then so common, that no 
person could travel in safety; and thk 
state of disorder stimulated the courege 
and zeal of Theseus and other heroes, 
who traversed the country in arms for the 

S rotcction of honest and pnoffithding in- 
ividuals, particularly of the moro IbeUe 
sex. These men were, in fact, errant qr 
wanikring knightv. 

In pur country, champipns qf this de« 
scription are said to have first appeared 
in the rei^ of WlUiam ^Bufps. |)ir* 
Meyrick affirms, that bfight-eimky 
'had its origin in the reign pf this kingiD 
who, as an enoouragmont tp milijtarF 

E rowess, bod unwananjbahly permtteSi 
is young U^taand es^nirea to ammk 
themselves with plundering peyaons aud 
thdr estates.. Many of belter pmeipka, 
who panted for the renown of valciona 
eimloits, nndefftook to redress, lhaso 
gncvances^ and, os them were dwaya 
tyrannical barons to be conqumdi, and 
captives to be i^eased, they travem in 
search ot" auqh adventures. 
were the dkckdhied and effective a 
of iba day; they were the only psjrt of 
theaiiliury that were completely armed; 
and their mil and power m the nae ca 
thqlr weapona, made thdr exertions the 
usi^l meaiMi of victory* Hence the alK 

4 V 
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Miidtttakeous VafldiiL 


[DKciisiirett’ 


hoik it AlBaiis '^ve a part x>f tlicit a dlMncit ttUSc; adla bj^ 

S anoiYt^iliavekiii^tsen^ged thwalcH rtititifhg* &i blo^a, atmal 

eroa^lsa fuact Keep weiiv sdf(^ fVcin alt i^lthtWo saitff'eiifdetA^A very large. ' 
es^auan^* Knigl^la ships tirith ferUdmicTO built iir 


^Ibus iKufus kniglibA ihe solcl^r Who 
6^4 Woorsed hun. On tbat occasion 
thqjcihg fought bravely on foot, after his 
hqiraa had been killoa, till bis armour 
wjk pierced, and he vrafe thrown to the 
ground/ 


iteert-d^by our An- 
,_.t-holes opened tO 
allow hoi^cs to enter, arid afterwardb 
c^lHd Up because under water; upon 
unmOoi*!!!^, the priests and clerks, placed 
by the cdptain upon the castle or top to 
sing psalms for a prosperous voyage, the 
mariners also setting their sails iu the 
name of God; expert divers descending 


female Spirit in the Days of Chivah y, to the bottom to examine thb ship’s keel, 
—^ Uven the ladies (says Dr* Meyiick) and coming out on the other side; femr 
Were fond of war, and sometimes waged and e\ t n five anchors to hold the ship 
it. Ordcricua Vitalis relates a curious 
instance of this. Two Norman hdiis 
quaireled, Eloi&a and Isabella; dicy 
roused their friendly knight* to aims, 
and plundered and nurned each othci's 
possessions* They were both spiiited, 
loquacious, and iK'autiful, and governed 
their husbands, but they differed in 
temper. Bloisa was cunning and per- 
suasWe, tierce and penurious; Isabella 


fast. 

Ancient Laws of *Therc are 

three indispensables of a free-born gen¬ 
tleman: his tunic, his harp, and hiO 
kettle; and they are paid for by a ge^ 
neral contribution 

There afe three powerful ones in the 
World: a lord, an irfiot, and nothing. 
The king may bo insulted in three 


was librral and courageous, good-hu- ways: First, by violating bis protection, 
mored, merry, and convivial, bhe rode When thO pCTSon to whom he gives pro- 
among the knights, armed as they weie, tcctiou is murdered: Secondly, when two 
and was as dexterous in the use of her kings meet on the frontiers of their re¬ 
spective kingdoms on account of confe¬ 
deration, and the retinue of one murder 
a man in the train of the other in the 
presence"* of the two monarchs. The 
third is by seducing his wife; the fine 
for which shall be doubled or even tre¬ 
bled. 

The queen, too, may be in&ultpd in 
three ways t by violating the protection 
which she has given; by striking her; 
and by snatching apy thing Out of her 
hand. 


weapons. 

State ff Shipping tn early Times, — 
Ships were provisioned in the Danish 
ana Norman aera, with com, wme, and 
bacon, even for two years. With bread, 
wine, cows, calves, salt-meat, by letters 
patent, and (in the time of Edward III.) 
by ship-money,—a tax or grant which 
also occurs in Plutarch. ^•clerks 
to enter these, the IVeighjU goocfs, &c. are 
mentioned by Festus, Plautus^ Busts- 
tjiiu^ and Uu Cange. We find (says 
fttr. Fosbrpke) ^hips with silken etream- 
ers, dags at the mast-head fbr a signal, 
guide, and precursbr; with the royal 
ftan&rd hoiyted*-ships, paihted whfc?, 
ymtix a red cross Uiroum the whple; 
of lords kmaatn^ <nrnamented 
painting and gildiiife blazhhjty of 
thei^ pmiu the piast^ painted frenn top 
tohottom^some evencovr-^"^^ 

A 

•din, 
and on eatf 
opg, with a 
tnaeof beai 


wilh shee^ 



A new Soehiy in Scotland ,—SWnc 
philosophetEr, adopting the systeim of Th'. 
Gall, afid pretlenaing to disdngidish the 
state and powers of we mind eVen by an 
external lueWof the skull, h^ve fisfrtued 
ah assodatfon at Edhibunm 
6f phrenology; and, in of thefr 

transactions, ha^e'dafehded'lifid'imdfi- 
tained their object with great 'k^aV^t 
nat in a convincing or satisfactory man- 
Men wt^ sare orpable^of 
WdOr/‘idMng to <thbao%- 
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bwmp ig ^rc 

A^iiit^tlierg, yhiai^.^tblEr^o^fl^ 

% Wi9P? 

which pcfiupi^, jhq.ppfli^ae ^ps§ tpc, h^d 
at ,fh^ itop (if 'the .^poral Ixme,. la staled 

. th^ organ,inatance^ 

larger in; Mr, ^WprdswQTtlit, hy thr.ee 
qnartera of an inch;, than, in j^fr. Joseph 
Hume, iBjho^ they say^ ig aa in 

that quahty as the poet is famhua for* it. 
This new mode of drawing conclusions 
respecting the particular nund of an in- 
diviHuah may amuse the idle, but cannot 
sti^e doubts or silence objections; and 
the arrogant and dngmatip^ tone as¬ 
sumed by the society will rather excite 
derision man allay ndiqule. 


Light of the Moon, —Mr. CJurney af- 
dnns, that he has discovered a ‘ sin¬ 
gularly useful and hitherto unobserved 
edect of moonlight, in assisting the com¬ 
pletion of certain important natural p/nz> 
noniena. The crystallization of water 
(he adds), under the fonn of those light 
frosts which so much prevail during the 
early spring, apd wbicn are of such ser¬ 
vice in assisting the operations of agri¬ 
culture, by rendering the surface of the 
earth mellow, and better susceptiblif of 
the manure that is necessary for it,—is 
greatly assisted, and in many cases en¬ 
tirely brought about by the intervention 
of moonlight. It is well hnpwn that, 
under certain circumstances, water wUl 
sink to a temperature of 22^ before it 
freezes, or takes the form of crystals. 
Indeed, it will invariably do so in the 
absence of any mechanical agitation, and 
in the absence of light. It is an un¬ 
questionable fact, but,one which has not 
hitherto been observed, g^erally, ,or at¬ 
tended to, that in the spring, and indeed 
at other times of the year, before the 
.mogu rises on a still dear; night, when 
tbe.ftm^^pVrc is at a lower temperature 
. than-tlikty^two,, the jW^ter renjuuns in ft 
Jiqmd;,S3tate;.;b^Ummpdia^ the 

rising# .disusing its li^t 
%,water fj^s, and yorforms 
salu^jy omcca required oT.it,,with- 
put au)gi^t^ liato thfe seveiity of a Ipw 
,tppippj:atujra.' . . 
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little, though the knee and leg are turned 


from aide to side as thp a^tude will ^al¬ 
low* . The tUncer coptfAufeSififii^ngVll 
the while, and time witjh eve^ 

movement; sopiedmpa twisting'the 
in sudden starts, till at last, as if fatigued 
by the violence of his cxcrtioiis, he dmps 
upon, the.ground,to recover breath i still 
maintaining the ^irit of the dapeie, a^4 
contiiiuing to sitag, and ^teep tinicby'tlio 
motion of big body, to tjie . voices 
compa^iiments of the spectators. In a 
few seconds he starts up agiapi, and' pro¬ 
ceeds with renewed vigor. Wliiett otife 
foot is tired out, or has done its share bf 
the danoe,. the other comes forward and 
performs the same part; and 't^us, 
changing legs from time to time, it seem¬ 
ed as though "he meant to cohvinpehis 
friends that he pould dance f6r ever. 
Hound each ancle he wore a sort of on- 
clet made (in this instance) of four ears 
of the springbuck, sewed up and con¬ 
taining a quantity of small pieces of os¬ 
trich-egg shell, which at every motion 
of the foot produced a sound that Was 
not unpleasant or harsh, but greatly 
aided the general effect of the perform¬ 
ance.' 


Simultaneous Production of Heat and 
Cold ,—Put your right liaud into a basin 
containing water made as hot as you 
can well bear it, and put your left hand 
into a basin of cold water. After a few 
minutes, take out both hands, and in* 
stantly plungfi them into watca- wanned 
moderately; what effect will be pro¬ 
duced ? The water will cool your r^ht 
hand and tvarm your left. 


Explanation of this Ejpperi'm.cnt.^ 
Wliat wccall hcafy is the effect produced 
by tbe presence of the.peculiar substance 
which chemists call caloric. Cold ia 
merely a negative quality; it si^piides 
the absence of heat, or rather, a diminu¬ 
tion of heat. This producer pf heat {<i- 
lorlc) always tends to aii eqhilibnum: 
that is to say, bodies, placed 

among cool ones, always part with ihdr 
beat to the cool p^s, till all are brotiTit 
to the aame temperature.-^ Thus a nbt 
baiid put into cold water,’couunitulcatee 
a pai;t of its heat , to that wate^, andjb^- 
cbines, cooled. Again, a c^ld 
.into bpt wdier, takes a pbttidn of 
fVbu| ui&t water, ^d canaequeiluy is 

^ ■ 

heat is an accurate test of temperature, 
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are (kd to 

fttSacm^^hiags, They win come mto 
llui woom{xStkth6 Ofeu air toktlay^ aiftd 
exdkhn * How warm it ia!' ToNioor** 
fow^ ihf7 will ag^n come into it from a 
0 tiH wahncrroonij and will crv ^ How 
aoU it is r > in the first case they gain 
beat* and filexefoie call the room warm; 
in the latter ease* they lose heat* and 
(dies thcv term it cold; while* in reality* 
tile air ot the room continnes* daring t&s 
whole tim^* heated precisely to the same 
of temperature. 

Two men were traveling on a high 
mountaiii* one ascending* the other de- 
seefiding. About the middle they met. 

* Bkss me V exclaimed he who was going 
down* ‘ how extremely hot it is to-day!’ 

* Hot?* cried the other*' 1 never feh my- 
eelf so cold in all my life/ These two 
men judged from their sensations, and 
truly expressed what they felt. At the 
top of the mountain the air was cold; at 
the bottom of it the air was warm. He* 
who was descending* came therefore into 
warm air* and was Wted; on the con¬ 
trary* he who was ascending was* by 
cemung to the cool air* cooled. We 
leant from this* that our sense of feeling 
can never infotm us of the true tempera¬ 
ture of Uie bodies* bv which we are 
rounded.-— 

Tnts rAftisii-imtcsT, on a t>ay 
SWEDEN ; 

Richter, 

Iv every civilised country* the condi¬ 
tion of a parish priest is comfortable and 
agreeable; but* in Sweden* it is much 
more so. There he enjoys summer and 
winter* pme and* unalloyed by any tedious 
^tefhaiptiOiis; a Swedish spring* which 
ii always a late one* is no repetitiem* in a 
lower k^* of the harshness of winter* 
but gnttclpates* and is a prelibation of 
perfect «xmmer***^laden with blossoms* 
^radiant with the lily and the rose ;in8o- 
mucK that a Swedish 8umnitt<>night seems 
to represent one half of Italy, and a win- 
eur^inghtone half of the world beride. 

1 will begin with wfkter* and 1 will 
auppotoit to be The priest* 

whom we dhall iimdfceIwbea German* 
andJhimmmied fronMlia southern dimate 
of Germany upon pretentation to the 
diurdi of a Swe^di hamlet lying in a 
high polar in Qh^raness 

about seven moming; and 

tiU hidf jMWt hia luM; ^ At 

nine Q*ctsck the^lSm are still shtning* 
and the tmclcuded moon sliines yet 


Ifmgar. This prolonipbtiUn bf stac<*>llght 
into the fovenoon is to him delight&l 
foe he' is a German* and^has a senso of 
something wonderful in a starry fore¬ 
noon. I fanev that I behold the 
priest and his nook moving toward the 
church with lanterns: the liglits di¬ 
spersed amoh^ the crowd connect the 
congKAtion into the appearance of some 
domesae group or larger household, aiul 
carry the priest back to his childish 
years during ther winter season and 
Christmas matins* when every hand 
bore its candle. Arrived at the pulpit* 
he declares to his audienco the plain 
tniths of the Gospel. 

Just as he and his flock are issuing 
from the church, the bright Christmas 
sun ascends above the liorizon* and 
shoots his beams upon their faces. The 
old men* who are numerous in Sweden* 
are all tinged with the colors of youth by 
the rosy inoriiing-lnstre; and the priest* 
ar he looks away from them to mother 
earth lying in the sleep of winter, and to 
the church-yard* where human beings 
and flowers are all m their graves to¬ 
gether* might secretly exclaim with the 
jwt,—^ Upon the dead mother* in peace 
and utter gloom* are reposing the dead 
children. After a time* uprises the ever¬ 
lasting sun ; and the mother starts up 
at the summons of the heavenly dawn 
with a resurrection of her ancient bloom: 
—And her children?—Yes; but they 
must wait awhile/ 

At home he is awaited by a warm 
study* and a long-Icvdcd rule' of sun¬ 
light upon the book-clad wall. He 
spends the afternoon delightfully; for, 
having before him such a perfect flower- 
stand of plea'urcsi, he scaretdy knows 
where he should settle. If it bo Chritt- 
mas day* he preaches again: he preaches 
on a subject which calls up images of 
the beauteous eastern-land* or of eternity. 
By this time* twilight and gloom pre¬ 
vail through the church i ''only a co^le 
of wax-li^ts upon the altar throw aba- 
dowa through the ailea e the angel that 
hangs down fi-ofii the rbof above tlie bap- 
risiUal font* is aivakened idto a stdetnn 
life by the sliadows and the Tay8**and 
acems abnosd * ia the net oT Sscansion ; 
lakrou^h ibe 'windows^ the stars dr the 
indcm arc beginning to peer: aloft in^e 
fNdpit^ which fi| noa^thidikii in gbam* 
the priest is sn&imeihand pcaaesstd by 
the aaersd harfittn of ghtdaidings which 
he is aantHmoc^ s he is kmt and^msrii- 
*s<ble to all beside; anil from amidst the 
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dai^ltiifiss \f hidi to soonds hikii^ he pouvs 
fViMmrhi»;tluiiider 8 j -with ^teaxii and agi¬ 
tation^ reasoning >of • future ? worldsy' aa^ 
of the bsaren of heayensyand'^haterver 
else can most poweriull 7 diake the heart 
and move tl|e adeetione. 

. Descending from liis pulpit in thebe 
holy fervorb^ he no#, p^haps, takes a 
walk: it is about fotu? o’clo&c.andhe 
walka beneath a sky illupainatGd hy the 
shifting northern lights, tliat to his oyc 
appear like an Aurora striking upwards 
from the eternal morning of the south, 
or as a forest composed of saintly thickets, 
■like the fiery bushes of Moses, that are 
round about the throne of God. 

Thus, if it be the al’ternoon of Christ¬ 
mas day; but, if it be any other after¬ 
noon, visitors perhaps come and bring 
their well-bred grown-up daughters; 
like tlie fashionable world in London, 
he dines at sun-set; that is, like the ?/a- 
fasliionablc world of London, he dines at 
two-o'clock; and ho drinks coffee by 
moonlight; and the parsonage house be¬ 
comes an enchanted palace of pleasure 
gleaming with twilight, star-light, and 
moon-light. Or he goes over to the 
schoolmaster, who is teaching his after¬ 
noon school: there, by thee^aiidle-light, 
ho gathers round his knees all the scho¬ 
lars, as if—being the children of his 
spiritual children—they must therefore 
be his own grand-children; and with 
delightful words he wins their attention, 
and pours knowlegc into their docile 
hearts. 

All these pleasures failing, he may 
pace up and down in his library, already 
gloomy with twilight, but fftfuUy en¬ 
livened by a glowing fire, and steadily 
by tho bright moon-light; and he needs 
do no more than taste at every turn of 
his walk a little orange marmalade—to 
callup images of beautiful Italy, and its 
gardens, and orange groves, before all his 
:five senses, and as it were, to the Very 
xtip o£ his tongue. Looking at the mo(^ti, 

' he will not fail to recollect that the very 
isainosilTcCi disk* hangs at tlie same mo- 
^ ment beturetin the branches of the laurel^ 
^ an- will delight him t 6 > consider 

' thki the^ilColian Imi-p; and. the dark, and 
' indeed ^mmsic'of all «indS', and tl«c stars, 
and ehtidreny are jtist the same , in hot 
'(iand iBicdidchmatestj and when^tlie ptst- 
> %oy,#lio rides'^ in with; news 
^ wima his; tidvnfthroagh the hamkli and 
#ltii a;'fewt timpleinotbarsusea upon the 
i i’liozeA' iwindhwi iOf t hsa ^stwlv^ # vkioih of 
•(flowebyreakla; ahd adieii,ihc|days with 


treasured leaves of rbro^atid of lilies ff om 
BOtne ‘departed' sumhfier,“’^o»'^1viili the 
plunfes of a Mrd'Oj^ Palad^' the raetno^ 
rialofseine dutan tfriend 7 ^ 1^11 ,farlher, 
his ‘ heart is biovihV fay> the'^m$^ffoeiit 
aotthds of Lady^da^^ • Sa^ Hicdto 
Cherry-tiine,' TrinityiSuiiday^, -the l^ose 
of June, &c.'hoiv can die foil* to foMffct 
that he is hi Sweden iby the time ^tbat 

his lampr Ja' hrou^- in.? and thcw,)ds- 
decd, he'will be disconoened to'Tedognife 
his study in what lately' shwped^efMf 
to his fancy as a room in^^simie fmikjga 
land. ' 

But now; after thekpseof half a|year, 
all at once* there strikes h^n his '^art 
something more beautiful than -rtily, 
where the sun sets so much ekrlier" in 
summer-time than it does at our 
hamlet: and what is fhnt f It is the 
longest day, with the rich freight that'it 
carries in its bosom, leading by the hand 
the early dawn blushing with rosy light, 
and melodious with the caroling of larks 
at one o’clock in the morning. Before 
two,—that "is, about sun-rise,* an' ele¬ 
gant party arrive in gay clothing Wt the 
parsonage; for they are bound on a little 
excursion of pleasure in company with 
the minister. At two o’clock they are in 
motion; at which time all the flowers 
are glittering, and the forests are gleam¬ 
ing with the mighty Jiglit. TJie warm 
suii does not threaten them , with any 
storm or thunder showers; for both are 
rare in Sweden. The priest, in common 
with the rest of the company, is attired 
in the costume of Sweden; he wcairs his 
short jacket, 'with‘a broad scarf, his short 
cloke above that, his round hat with 
floating plumes, and shoes tied with 
bright ribands; like the rest of the men, 
he resembles a Spanish knight, or a Pro- 
veiigal, or some other man of the south, 
more especially when he and his gay 
company are seen iiying through the 
lofty foliage luxuriant with blossom, 

' that, within so short a period, has shot 
forth from the garden plats and the naked 
boughs^ ' ‘ ' 

That a longest day like thia^'bearing 
such'a csornucopia of {fun-^shiud, of cloud¬ 
less ether, of buds and beHa, of^blosaotns 
and of leisure, shoidd pa «3 away llimrc 
rapidly than the shortest,—is not^ffltult 
. to suppose. As early as eight in 

the evening the guests retire 7 theisiiti is 
' wm bocning more gently over the faalf- 
. closed sleepy flowers : about nine he has 
mil^fed hts Tay 8 ,end is beheld bathing 
as*lt‘ were nak^ in the blue depths of 
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bie^yen: about tciu, at which hour tlie 
company rc-a$semble at the paraouage, tJie 
pneat, h d^ly moved; for, throughput 
the hamlet, though the t(pid sun, now 
sunh to the hmriaou, is still shedding a 
sullen glow upon the cottages and the win¬ 
dow panes, every thingreposes in profound 
silence and sleep: the mrds even are all 
slumhe^ng in c^gxddensummitaof the 
woods; ^nd at last, t|aie solitary ^ him¬ 
self sets, like a r^n, ^aini^jt 
versal quiet of To'oti^,^priest, 

walking in his romantic dresp^ It! seems 
as though rosy-colored, realmsTwerc laid 
open, in which fairies and spirits range; 
and he would scarcely ;feel an , emotion of 
Wonder, if, in this hour of golden rislon, 
his brother, who ran away m childhood, 
should suddenly present faii^lf as one 
alighting from some blpomiug heaven of 
endiantment. He allow his 

company to depart: he detains them in 
the parsonage garden,*^where he says 
every one that choo^s .may slutnl^r 
away in beautiful bowem the brief warm 
hours until the re-iq>pearance of the sun. 
This propAssal is geiietaUy adopted, and 
the garden is occupied; .many a lovely 
pair arc pretemliug to idesp, but, in fact, 
are holding eacli otaer by the band. The 
happy priest walb up add down tlirough 
the parterres. Coolness comes and a few 
stars. Ills night-violets and giUy-Hcwers 
open and breathe out their powerful 
odors. To the north, from the eternal 
morning of the pole, exhales as it were 
a golden dawn. Tl>e priest thinks of 
the village of his childhood far away in 
Germany ; he thinks of the life of man, 
hfs hopes, and his aspirations: and he 
is calm and at peace with himself. Then 
aU at once starts up the morning sun in 
his freshness. Some whO' are in tlie 
garden would confound it with the even¬ 
ing sun, and close their eyes again; 
but the larks l>etray all, and awaken 
every sleeper. Then again begin jdea- 
aure and moniing in their pomp of ra- 
riiance; and I could almost persuade 
mysdf to delineate the course of this 
•day also, though it dilfers from its pre¬ 
decessor hardly by so much as the leaf 
of a rose-bud* 


MOOUB’S JHELODlJSa^ 

Thb National and Irish Melodies, 
publisheil by a celebrated poet, are well 
known to all readers of taste. The words 
are, in general, well adapted to the old 
music, and the poetry is ^Hearing add 
characteristic. Many of the airsafibrd 
fine subjects for the pencil and the burin; 
and vi^ehall therefore Occasionally select 
picturesque''scenes from this agreeable 
volume. ' On the present occasion, we 
have made choice of III Otnens for illus¬ 
tration. 

* When day-light was yet deeping under the 
billow, . , 

And stars in the heavens still lingering 
shone, 

Young Kitty, all bluslihig, rose up from her 
pillow, 

TTIic last time she e’er was to press it alone; 
For the youth whom she treasured her heart 
and her soul in. 

Had promised to link the last tic before 
Hooo; 

And when once the young heart of a maiden 
is stolen, 

The maiden herself will steal after it soon I 

As die look’d in the glass, which a woman 
ne’er misses. 

Nor ever wants time ftn a sly glance or two, 
A butterdy, fresh from the night-Howor's ki'ires, 

Flew over the mirror, and shaded her view. 
Enraged with the ii^sert for hiding her graces. 

She brush’d him—he fell, alas! never to 
rise: 

‘ Ah 1 jBueh,* 6aid the girl, • is the pride of our 
' . .fkces. 

For wkicb the soul’s innocence too often 

dies!’ 

While she stole through the garden, where 
heartVease was tP*nwjng, 

Slie cull’d some, and kiss’didf its niglit-faUen 
dew; 

And a rose, farther on, look’d so tempting and 
glowing, 

That, spite of her haste, she must gather it 

But, while o’er the roses too carelessly leaning. 

Her zone flew in two, and the heart’s-eoie 
was lost 

‘ Ah! tills means,’ said the girl, and cho sigh^ 
at its meaning. 

* That love is scarce worth tho Tcpose it will 
cost !* , 


The arta* are eucouraged not only by by the grant of rewards for ^eriority 
•that spirit of emulation which an incor- of merit: The H^oyal Acadei^ had; a 
■^vated institut?u>n tends to excite, ^ the loth 
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the anniversafv of its foundation ; and 
medals tvere then presented to the suc¬ 
cessful candidates in various branches of 
art. To Mr, Frederic Ilurlstone a gold 
medal was given^ with copies of the Dis¬ 
courses of Joshua Reynolds and Mr, 
West, for the best composition in hi¬ 
storic painting,' the cont^tion between 
the arch-angel Michael aScT Satan for 
the body of Moses/ For sculptural com¬ 
position, a gold medal was awarded to 
Mr. R. B. lJuglies, 

In architecture, for a design of an ho¬ 
spital for invalid sailors, a gold medal 
was assigned to Mr. F. Bradbury; in 
the school of painting, the first silver 
medal for the best copy to Mr. Cobbet, 
the second to Mr. Marks; the silver me¬ 
dal for the best drawing from the life, to 
IMr. Cahusac, the second to, Mr. How; 
tljc silver medal for the best model from 
the life, to Mr. 11. AVilliams, the second 
to Mr. Colliiigwood; the silver medal for 
the best drawing from the antique, to 
Mr. (1. R. Ward, the second to Mr. F. 
Ross, the third to Mr. Cicell; a silver 
medal for the best model from the an¬ 
tique to ]\Jr. Dear, the second to Mr. 
’Stotliard, the third to Mr. Behiies; a 
silver medal for the best architectural 
rl rawing to Mr. Richley, the second to 
Mr. Jenkins. 

After the distribution of these testi¬ 
monials of merit, the president delivered 
a discourse, not equal to those of Sir 
Joshua, yet in some degree pertinent and 


forcible. It was received with profound 
attention by a respectable audience. 

Paintings in transparency have lately 
been executed in a fine style by ingenious 
artists, among whom Mr. Joseph Stubbs 
seems to be pre-eminent His representa¬ 
tion of Tin tern Abbey is much admired, 
'rhe dilapidations of time, exhibited iii 
the mouldering walls and dismantled 
windows, ^ once the pride of monkish 
devotion,' are represented with won<ier- 
ful truth; and the rich, warm, mellow 
radiance of the sun, streaming obliquely 
upon the Gothic building, is so well de¬ 
picted, as to afford a convincing proof of 
the perfection to which the study may be 
brought. Ill front of the abbey glide, 
in unruffled majesty, the waters of the 
Wye, on which are seen a pleasure-boat 
with company, and a small barge, with 
men engaged ueiyra fire; the lurid bright¬ 
ness of which forms a fine contrast with 
the shadowy verdure of the trees behind. 
I'o the left is a bank, with two or three 
tall slender trees spreading their light 
foliage, so as to comprise, with the river, 
the principal objects in the immediate 
foreground; the abbey and surrounding 
trees constitute the middle distance, and 
the dark blue mountains, melting in the 
airy gradation of perspective, terminate 
the pleasing view. This style of paint¬ 
ings indeed, seems to express the whole 
effect of sun and air, light and shade 
better than any other mode. ^ 


Mimic. 


In this musical age, a celebrated com¬ 
poser is regarded as a phenomenon, al¬ 
though Dr. Johnson would liavc said, 
that a great composer is not a great man. 
The appearance of Rossini at Paris has 
excited so great a sensation, that lie is 
followed like a demi-god. ^ ^ Rossini is 
here—have you seen is the in¬ 

quiry from every fashionable moutli. 
The most distinguished philosopher, or 
the most renowned warrior could not 
be more honorably received He is 
>invited to all fashionable parties, and 
sickened with compliments and applause. 
He finds leisure, however, to compose 
new pieces,—an employment in which 
he is uncommonly quick. He hot 
ye)t completed Ids thirty-second year; 

gs ibeggn to . compose at the age 
of siwep, ii; may well be supposed that 
bis pieces are very numerous. 


The new manager of the Opera- 
house, Signor Bonelli, has engaged him 
as the ^ chief composer and director of 
the music;' and, therefore, we shall pro¬ 
bably soon see this wonderful man in our 
metropolis. Some new singers are also 
expected, from the continent, to add 
their strength to the former corps ; and 
among them we find Remorini, the 
primo Buffo of Barcelona, and Mesdames 
Colbran Rossini and Pasta, one from 
Bologna, the other from Paris. Caradori 
and Rons:! de Begnis arc re-engaged, as 
well as the Signors Garcia and Curioni* 
M. Aumer will again preside over the 
ballets; and Nobletand other ladies, who 
gracefully trip on the 'fantastic toe,'will 
combine their attractions witli the agility 
of Albert and Charles Vestris. To pro¬ 
vide for the continued health of thcL.. 
^personages, an Italian physician, Dr. 
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Bo0<HS been to the establish* 8cbauise0)> a ehU<l June year*' oU^ wlio 
ment; )mt thhi^ we tUnk« is a bad com- played it lately at the Argyll.Koonia* it 
plimcnt to our lutdical countrymen. a^brcla a ooinpeient idea oi tljic style and 

execution of tuo young pcarfonner^ and is 
The Tloyal A.cadeiny of Mu^ic pro- at the some tiiuo an and sphrUod 

reeds in a steady course* without maRlng composition^ 

muoh fUfise by its operationR, though its ' < 

instruments may be frequently ioutf. Na 5, of Bu|:row€s'^ Hibernian aiiis^ 
New snbsoviptioiis arc ocrasionally added arranged fOr »ae idano^fortCp oonsista of 
to the fund; atid the pu]^ls in general theO/^/ IVvman, better known as 1 ^ 0 ‘i 
make cotisiderable proticieucy in their YouHtrJJreaw, with rariatiuns. lie has 
studies. been vtry happy in this piece; the air is 

well preserved in its adaptations to a 
The lato muMCiil publications arc not march^ polacca* See* and the last variation 
very numerous; hut some ol lliein have is quite in the style of Rossini, 
undoubted merit* 

The subject of.tho second number of 
A grand Russian march has been Ij< v Hi Ih ? ricin ?, by Sola and ilruguier, 
adapted to the harp by Bochsa, with that for the flute and piauo-tor te* is />' Piaet t , 
melody and animation which he so fre- wliicl in metamorphosed into a line duot. 
quently exhibits. >lc has also arranged 

the most striking airs in the ballet of Kiallrnark has also chosen Loves 
Alfred for tlie same instrument, with n YouNit Dream for the theme of his 
flute accompaniment. bccond Irish melody, andhasghcr the 

lesson both anihiatiou and variety. 

A Dueifur fhr Harp and Piano-For fr, 

or two Pimo^FortrSfhy Joscpli de IHnna, 77/c Learners Portable Piano* Forte 
may be recommended for its harmony, will, we think, be found useful. As 
taste, and sweetness. the chief difflculty of a beginner is to 

apply each note to its proper key, a 

Kalkbrcnnerhas published his Operas simile is here presented, with every key 
08 and 69; the 6>rmer, entitled F/fasw of the usual size, and with due notation ; 
Musiea, is one of the flnest eflbrts of that and the notes and flngf ring may thus be 
composer. The second is an Impromptu learned before the real instrument is 
on tne Irish air The Pardos Jiequesf^ awl touclicd. 
was composed for IVIadcmoisellc Oclphine 

iDraina. 

DRURT-LAXis Tnr\TRF. luost marked attention to the passing 

This house still cominands, by its scene; and, when any particular cxcel- 
liirii attractions, a numerous audience. Icnce was displaycil by the actor, he was 
The Cataract of the Ganges maintains by no means sparing of his applause, 
itoimpowng influence; but it will soon Liston’s performance of Mawwonu moire 
give way to a magniflceiU pantomime, especially arrested his attention. He 
whidi has been long in preparation, not laiiglic<l heartily at Liston’s richly-comic 
only for the aimisemetit of children delincstioii of the ignorant fanatic^ aAd 
during the <Uiri6tma^ holydays, but for applauded it with fervor. The delighted 
the entertainment and edifleation of audience ciicoretl MaWwond's sevnton 
adults^ at the close of the comedy, and wmAd 

The honcMT of a royal visit was as pro* not submit to a refusal of compHanee^ 
fltable to the proprietors of the theatre. The pleasant farce of Love,’Ijaw,'iihd 
as it was gratifying to the public. The Physic, followcsf; aiul liston^s L«bli» 
oomedy of the Hypocrite was ordered by Log^ which is the v«y cMnice of hidi^ 
his majesty bn this occasion. This play croite absurdity, exsdted general ris£MJ> 
IS a severe satire on hypocrisy^ fanatieisia, lity. ' 

and extravagant pretensions to siinotity; The renewed appestanee of My. Kekn 

but these are proj^ly distingdislved from was hailed with such ^ahouts mt roused 
real plety> which the* author had no wish all hi^ animation. His eyes s^bnSdd pi 
to att^SK, The Mame, dHarelbib, which brighter wHtf triumpham ogsfsekmatbi^W^ 
sotne im^ted to their mmdgn for his and ho repreeapthd his'flivorite wrtif 
choice, was itl-foundedk^ He paid the Richatd wth \hc v%t)¥*%hd flrcVhfwi 
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marked his early perfonnaiice. His voice 
partially fkiled at the end of the third 
act^ and an apology was made, though, 
as it afterwards appearetl, without any 
reason. The busy scenes of the play 
were never,better performed by him. 
1'hc fight with Henry was full oT beauty. 
His attitudes were stud^gsfor a sculptor, 
and yet sudden and natural? *He fought 
like a person infiamal with rage, and, 
when he was finally beaten down, his 
look and gesture were full of terrific 
grandeur. He has since performed 
Othello in his best manner, not (as in 
the last season) with the competition of 
Young in lago, but with the iiieftective 
rivalry, yet not contemptible acting, of 
Wallack. 

Mr, Braham and Miss Stephens have 
again added their talents to the optratic 
strength of this theatre. The foiiner^ 
when he rc-appeared as Henry Bertram, 
dihplayed his wonted excellence; and 
there,was nothing in his tones or in his 
execution throughout the wliolc per¬ 
formance that indicated the least decay 
of his powers. There is one charm in 
his singing beyond that of any other vo¬ 
calist of the day: though an indifierent 
and rather an inanimate actor, yet no 
sooner does he hear the first notes of the 
orchestra than he is all animation. His 
songs arc ^ words that breathe, and 
thoughts that burn ;* his soul is in his 
voicii, whether it he in the plaintive air 
of ^ Fair Ellen,’ or the soul-stirring 
^ Address of Bruce to his army.’ llis 
share in the (‘cho duet with Miss Fovey 
prepared the a\iditors for a high treat, 
and he did not disappoint them. Jn ad¬ 
dition to the songs which belong to the 
opera, he introduced several others, 
among which was ‘ Love's Young Dream,' 
which he sang with exqijisite t§ste and 
feeling, unaccompanied by the orchestra: 
it was encored ; and he also repeated 
' Scots wha hae with Wallace bled,' one 
of those airs which are adapted to all 
classes. Miss Stephens, in Lucy, was 
all that could be wished. Her ^ O rest 
thee' was full of sweetness, and the S^t- 

airs were given with appropriate sim- 
pHeity and beauty. Miss Povey per- 
form^lthe character of Julia Mannering 
very judiciously^ and sang prettily. Lis¬ 
ton was Dominie Sampson—but who does 
not know the part and we therefore 
need only say he was quite at home in it. 
‘ Mr. Browne, who promises to be an ex- 
aetor, played Dirk Hattcraick ad- 
' mirablyl Mrs. Bunn utstained the? cha- 
viictei^ of Meg Miarilies; but it is not one 
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of her best performances. Sherwin's 
Dandle Dinmont was respectable. 

COVENT-OAROEK THEATRE. 

His m^esty, desirous of variety, and 
observant of impartiality, lately visited 
this bouse as well as the other. The 
ineces whidi he selected forrepresentatioii 
were tlie Cabinet and Tiinour the Tartar, 
Pie admired the improved vc^calism of 
Mr. Sinclair, and attentively witnessed 
the gorgeous splendor of the after-piece. 
To say that he was well received would 
be a cold and tame expression; the wel¬ 
come was rapturous and enthusiastic. 

The manager, being of opinion that 
even the endeavours of his brotlier for 
the reiorra of theatrical costume had not 
b^cii completely efiectual, announced his 
intention of bringing forward, many of 
ShakspcMre's plays in tlie most correct 
style, with regard to the dress and perm- 
phvrmilia of each character; and, as a 
specimen of his plan, he produced king 
John and his courtiers and foreign vi¬ 
sitants in such habits or armour as they 
wore when they flourished on the stage 
of life. The effect was imposing; but 
the appearance w^ould perhaps liave been 
more dignified if there had been less 
finery. Mr. Young figured as tlieking 
at this splendid revival; and it has been 
fancifully remarked, that the ^ simila¬ 
rity of countenance which this actor 
bears to the pictures of John, adds 
greatly to the interest of tlie whole.' 
However that may be, we are bound to 
speak favorably of his acting. In some 
of the scenes he displayed great spirit 
and force, particularly in his dismissal of 
Chatillon and his abjuration of the poj>c's 
authority; and, if he was not equaUv 
happy in the artful negotiation with 
Hubert, he at least soared above con¬ 
tempt, and was not (as a critic has said) 
drawling and mawkish. Mr. Kemble 
gave an admirable portrait of Falcon- 
bridge : indeed, no one is equal to him 
in that gallant and lively character. Mrs. 
Bartley’s Constance was not so good as 
we expected to find it. It was rather too 
lachrymose, and we would advise her to 
throw a little more fire into it. Master 
Holt made his first appearance upon the 
stage in Arthur. He well, but is 
too studied in his acting for a boy of his 
years. Mrs. Vining looked too youthful 
for the king's mother; but Miss Foote 
in Blanche, n part fwr which her beauty 
eminontly Jits her, looked and played 
most charmingly* 
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The Mac-Sycophant of Mr. Young 
must not pass without commendation. 
His conception of the part was just, and 
his execution masterly. His assumed 
vexation at the imaginary distresses 
which lord Lumbercoiirt had suffered, 
afforded much amusement; and the sub¬ 
sequent contempt with which he de¬ 
scribed to Egerton the vices and absur¬ 
dities of his lordship, formed an admi¬ 
rable contrast with his previous syco¬ 
phantic attention. Tlie description of 
nis progress in life was exceedingly hu¬ 
morous, happily varied in feeling, tone, 
and'action; but the scene with Sidney 
seemed to evince greater discrimination 
and knowlege of human nature than any 
other part of the performance. 

A new tragedy, the production of Mrs. 
11 ennuis, deserves notice for its poetical 
merit, whatever may be said of its fitness 
for theatrical representation. It is en¬ 
titled the Vesjwrs of Palermo^ and the 
subject is terrific and appalling. I’hc 
count di Procida, after several years of 
wandering and exile, during wliich he 
had labored indefatigfl^ly, but in vain, to 
rouse the princes of Europe against 
Charles of Anjou, the usurper of the 
crown of Sicily, returns at length, in a 
humble disguise, to liberate his country 
by his own influence and prowess. A 
conspiracy is formed of which he is the 
head, and in which his son Rayu)ond 
is engaged. Sicily is governed at this 
time by the minister Eribcrt. "rhe re¬ 
solution taken by the conspirators, is to 
kill him and his chief friends, and the 
signal for the deed is to be the tolling of 
the vesper bell. But, to bring the prey 


williin the toils, Procida adopts the fol¬ 
lowing contrivance; Vittoria, the . be¬ 
trothed bride of the murdered Conra- 
din, king of Sicily, is loved by the mi¬ 
nister. She hates and spurns him in 
return most cordially. Tlie count sug¬ 
gests to her that she should consent to* 
marry him, cvepr flx the day. She 
is shohke(t*hf the suggestion. He ex¬ 
plains his meaning—that the marriage 
should be a mere pretence, and, instead 
of a bride, the bridegroom should mei*t 
his death. The lady consents; and, in 
the midst of song, dance, and revelry, 
the conspirators suddenly change the 
festive hall into a scene of carnage. 
With this catastrophe the third act ter¬ 
minates; but, as custom requires five acts 
for a tragedy, the play is eked out with 
additional incidents, of a sanguinary 
rather than an interesting nature, which 
we need not particularize. Many plea¬ 
sing passages occur in the piece, and 
some fine sentiments arc interspersed; 
hut it is certainly deficient in power and 
passion, and in genainc force of cha¬ 
racter. It was therefore so unfavorably 
received, that it has not been repeated. 

Mr. Young personated the hero of 
the piece with marked ability. Mr. 
Kemble, as Raymond, had not much 
that was worthy of him in the earlier 
part, but acted near the dose with great 
feeling and spirit; and to the character 
of Vittoria, which is not well drawn, 
Mrs. Bartley did full justice: hut, when 
a piece, in the greater part of its course, 
is languid and heavy, the eflbrts of the 
performers cannot without the utmost 
difficulty save it from condemnation. 




DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVINGS. 

CAHUIAGE DRESS. 

Close pelisse of satin ; the color that of the bloom on an Orleans plum; the 
pelisse is borderetl with^'a very broad ermine, and a muff is worn to correspond. 
The bust is cross^l by Braiulenburgs in cliains, forming a diainbnd. The bonnet 
pf black velvet, lined with pink, and ornament^ by one long black fji^ather. Half 
boots of corded silk^ the color of the pelisse^ and yellow kid gloves. 

HOME COSTUME. 

Them MipleSf of ethereal blue, ^th four flounces of cockleAidls at 

» material, fastened iu front with a gold buckle 

Head-dress^ !a marirnttey of Urlingfa lace, edged"^round wiSi the same 
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material, and tied with a small rosette of white figured riband on the left side of the 
chin, near the ear. Ponceau scarf, with variegated border j creanx-colored shoes 
and glc-ves. The dress is made partially high, and the only neck covering is a nar- 
iw lac\tucker, and a pearl necklace of three rows. 

N. Tb^ above tasteful dresses were furnished by Miss Pierrepoint, Edward-street, Port- 
* man-square. 


MONTHLY CALENDAlt OF FASHION. 

Though several of the higher mem¬ 
bers of polite society have quitted Lon¬ 
don for lirighton, yet the metropolis pre¬ 
sents a splendid throng of beauty, rank, 
and fashion; the winter modes now bear 
decided features, and we are enabled to 
speak with some certainly oi‘those which 
arc likely to be the most prevailing at 
the commencement of the new yca^ 

The Venetian mantle, eleg|ntly 
trimmed with broad fur, is still pnost 
in favor for the carriage; but wvet 
pelisses, or those of fine cloth, are much 
advoted by our fair pedestrians; the 
mantle being apt to catch the wdntry 
breeze in walking, while the jHjlisse, 
closely enveloping the form, is a warm 
and comfortable shield against the cold. 
When a pelisse is of frros dc Naples^ it 
is very carefully closed from the throat to 
the feet, and is often of the Witzchoura 
make; like that warm covering, it is 
sometimes lined with fur: this skin, 
however, though very warm, is ex¬ 
tremely light. Broad fur trimmings at 
the bottom of pelisses, arc very gene¬ 
ral : on the dark blue cloth, a fancy fur, 
representing tiger's skin, looks well; 
while for the carriage, a broad border of 
ermine, lynx, or swansdown, on fr-ros de 
Naples, distinguishes the lady of fashion. 
Pelerine capes of ermine are much ad¬ 
mired over pelisses of silk. 

The most fashionable bonnet is of 
black velvet; the greater part in the 
same beautiful shape and size as those 
worn last month: some, however, are 
extended rather too wide from each 
temple. Colored flowers continue to or¬ 
nament the winter bonnets; but the ap¬ 
propriate plumes of short black ostrich 
feathers gain ground daily, and there is 
no ornament so well calculated for the 
sombre days of the present season. Brown 
beaver bonnets, with feathers of the 
same tint, have beem partially adopted, 
and by very elegant females: they are 
becoming to some few countenances; but 
idiey are> by no means, an embelllsh- 
mont tor either the color or expression 


of the face: they should always be lined 
with pink. Velvet hats of a light grey 
are the last novelty. 

Dresses of figured gros de Naples are 
much in favor for half dress; the ground 
of these beautiful winter silks is generally 
of an Etruscan brown or of Hortensia, 
with small sprigs of lively colors; the 
trimming is generally finished by rou¬ 
leaux or beading of the color most pre¬ 
dominant in the sprigs; and the body is 
made partially low, in the Gallo-Greek 
style; the stomacher part laced by silk 
cordon, of the color of what finishes the 
tucks, flounces, or trimmings. Another 
favorite silk for home dress is of striped 
}rros dc Naples ; the color diversified, or 
shot, of the ground, and the narrow satin 
stripe of a color conspicuously different^ 
but not unsuitable: full, wadded rou¬ 
leaux adorn the border, in festoons, gene¬ 
rally ill three rows. The body is made 
plain, and half high, while over the bust 
is worn an elegant Spanish pelerine, or¬ 
namented with fine Moravian work, and 
innumerable ('astilian slashes, wliich arc 
filled up with fine plain muslin. Evening 
dresses fi)r married ladies are chiefly of taf¬ 
feta, cither white or of a bright Japanese 
red: white satin is also much in favor for 
dress parties, with the bust and sleeves 
profusely triinincd with blond. Lace 
dresses over white, ]nnk, or celestial blue 
satin, are in high estimation for the ball 
room: when the dress is of tulle it is 
generally worn over white, and flowers, 
intermingled with gauze ornaments, 
form the trimming. Tclisse robes are 
much worn in home costume by ma¬ 
tronly ladies; they are generally of bright 
colors, with a petticoat of rich embroi¬ 
dery on India muslin. Canezon spen¬ 
cers over a petticoat of Moravian work, 
are also muen worn. 

Tne hair is arranged in full curls on 
the forehead, very slightly divided; 
these curls arc very close together froln 
the eyebrow to the ear, and th^ immn 
a fullness to the temples not altogether 
very pleasing, because this'lFashw^ is be¬ 
coming only to a very few faces; the 
curls are yrell formed, making each a 
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crescent. Much blot^ said many flowers 
are used in the trimming of caps. At 
halSs^ the hdi^ is often omamentra with 
a wreath of flowers, formed of finepearls. 
The feathers are very large and valuable; 
one feather behpe often Efficient to form 
an elegant head-dress, as it is made to 
float over the hair, in whatever direction 
fancy may suggest: flowers are much in 
favor for the voung, and are chiefly of 
the fancy kind. Turbans of white gauze, 
and other light materials, constitute the 
head-dress for the evening, amongst 
those ladies who are past bloom of 
youth: they are oftencrornamcntt^l witli 
flowers than with feathers: an appro¬ 


priate and beconiing heail-dress to a 
matron, is, however, a black velvet Spa¬ 
nish hat,'of rather small diroinsions, 
with a plume of white maraV>it fea¬ 
thers ; and toques of variotis kinds are 
worn at concerts, and at the«theatres. 

A new kind of yellow has lately ap* 
peared for Jturbjgjis, ribands, and gloves; 
it is not jonquil, though almost equally 
bright: it is called butter-cup yellow, 
audit exactly resembles the color of that 
field flower. Pink is also much worn in 
turbans. 

Colors for pelisses and dresses are 
bottle-green, pitch-color, carnation, and 
ethereal blue. 


ANSWERS TO CORRKs^POKDENTS. 

Two ladies allege that the contributions which they particularly wished to 
sec in print did not appear; but the fact is, that the articles in question wer^in- 
serted long before they thus complained of pretended neglect. Prior says, 

‘ Authors, before they write, should read 

and these correspondents ought to have made a proper use of their eyes. Their 
inattention ^reminds us of the temporary blindness of an old fellow of a college, 
who would sometimes loudly call for his dinner, when it was smoking before him. 

The account of the Indian Museum will be returned to its author on 
demand. 

The ^ Salute to a Nightingale,’ the sonnet to * Laura’s Eyes,’ and the 
* Verses to Emma,* have so little to recommend them, that we cannot consent to 
pve them a place. The writer seems to entertain a high opinion of the power of 
loye, when he says, that the tender language of a sweetheart’s eyes 

* Makes man forget this little earth. 

E’en those to whom is due his birth.* 


A letter written by lady Anson is too uninteresting for general perusal, even 
though Dr. Kippis has declared that ^ her compositions in verse and prose were re¬ 
markably lively and elegant.* 

We are not satisfied with the eflbsions of J. R. D. vSome of tlio lines are 
tolerable; but a few sparks will not illuminate general darkness. 

N. is a very ambrous swain: he says to the object of his ofiberion, 

* I will be thy angel love. 

And, as an angel, love thee.’ 

Of Mr. Balby's volume of poems we shall take proper notice in our next 
number; and one of the manuscript pieces with which he has favored us, will then 
he insert^. 


Mr. Clarke’s Tribute to the Memory of Bloomfield, is too prolix for our 
pages ; and his verses addressed to a lady are obscure and inelegant. 

le ^deton, or the Terrified Village, has so alarmed us, that we have no 
ngiVmg jt a niche in our repository. 

i we have some articles in our possession without dgnatures, and have 
tvelopes, we request that C C. C. will state to our publisher the subset 
let communication; and perhaps we may find it on a fu|^e search. 




184^0 INDEX. ?2& 

The Fifth Efflnrt ef Ji W. is nhder coiiaideratidn. ' ' 

The Verses to tlie Memory of Miss. Fr^mpton will soon hut 

tale 0 * Lizette> and other pieces^ which we cannot approve or admitj are left iin 
the liduds of our publislier. 

S. W. asks whether the Hawthorn Tree is ^ of suflScient charaOtei^fOr our 
miscellany. We trust that we shall not seriously oflbnd him, if wc reply in the 
negative. 
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iictD gevits. 


Abbey, an Anglo-Norman, 67!) 

Academy of Music, 52, 299 
- —— , the Royal, 295, 354 
Actress, life of one, 343 
Aerostatics, 851 
Agnes and Grace, 576 
Aikin, life of Dr., 454 
Aland, a curious scene in the isle of, 326 
Album, the innkeeper’s, 84 
Alfred the Great, a ballet, 137 
Amelia, verses addressed to, 338, 385 
American portrait-painting, 597 
Amours of an old bachelor, 94, 164 
Amulet, or Henry and Julia, 477 
Anecdotes collected by Miss Hawkins, 157; of 
Napoleon, 340; jocular anecdotes, 537 
Angels, JM^’ore's Loves of, 19, 105, 160, 209 
Antigone, from Sophocles, 562 
Antiques, modern, 142; extracts from antique 
books, 451 

Arts, progress of the fine, in Great Britain, 
47, 114, 181; rise and progress of the arts 
in general, 315; monthly reports of the fine 
arts, 50, 116, 183, 240, 295, 353, 418, 
481, 538, 600, 658, 718 
Augusta, or the Blind Oirl, 58 

B. 

Bag, the block vdvet, 378 
Baillie, character of Dr., 704 
Ihuly’s bust of Mr. Davies, 340 
Barbarism, ^erican, 534 
Barber, tIK ^^tre, 443 
Bard, a poeti^eketch, 320 
Baton and the Burgess, 547 


Barton, the village o( 612, 697 
Bear, the grisly, 523 

Birth-day, Moore’s, 294; verses to a lady ou 
her birth day, 384 

Bloomfield’s Hazel wood-Hall, 416; life of the 
poet, 527 

Bluc-Stocking club, 169 
Bonnet, the old, 370 
Brunton* Miss, able acting of, 61 
Bull, the wife of John, in France, 521 
Byron, lord, poetical character of, 3 ; his my¬ 
stery of Heaven and Earth, 19, 199; his 
poem of the Island, 347; his Don Juati, 
462; account of him by an American, 535 * 

C. 

Camberwell-Grove, a sketch, 673 
Canova, publication of the works oC 50; a tri¬ 
bute to his memory, 338 
eSanterbury, Britton’s Antiquities of, 589 
Cartwright, anecdotes of Dr., 703 
Cataract of the Ganges, 659 
Cent, ^er Cent, a farce, 357 
Chanirey, the sculptor, memoir of, 567 
Character, an eccentric, 476 
Charity, my aunt. 701 
Chemistry, importance of, 594 
Chieftun’s son, 27o ' \ 

Chili, Travels in, 682 
Chinese poetry, 479 • 

Church-Yard visited, 272 ; the rural one, 534 
Dnderella. the Modem, 84 ^ 

Clari, or the Maid of Milan, ,301 
Club, the Intellectual, 216 
Coaches and Coachmen, lOb 
Cockney correspondence, 109 
Colville, Julia^ a tale, 377 
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INDEX. 


Comedlei^ new, 57.420,484, 541 
Compact, an anecdote, 33 
Company, good, 203; the custom of seeing 
<;oinpaoy, 572 

Cobfad) a dramatic Bkctcb, 411 
Gbhiety, Tom, 255 
Correggio^ character of, 478 
&rtez, a m€dodratna, 662 
Costume^—-''SeC PoihioTit. 

Country gentleman of the old school, 287 

-wias, 92, 161, 229, 273, 337, 425, 

501, G09 

Cows, French, spirit of, 474 
Cricket-match, 387 
Crow of Jamaica, 523 
Cupid, an B^logue, 367 
Curiorities, literary, 65 


D. 


Dandies, ancient, 33 

David's picture of the coronation of Ka})oleou, 
50 

Decameron, the Cambridge, 107, i45, 211, 
249,^330, 400, 455, 528, 576, Gld, 674 

Denman, Dr. John, biographical sketch of, 
704 

Derbyshire, scenery of, 565 

Diorama, a remarkable spectacular illusion, 
601 

Dramatic inteUigence, 56, 122, 186, 241, 
301, 356, 420, &c. 

Duel, a farce, 124 

Dumouiiez, the French general, 410 

Dun a Day, a comic piece, 544 

Durward, Quentin, a novel by the author of 
Waverley, 276, 309 


Frankenstein, Fate of^ 484 
Franklin's Journey to the Polar Sea, 28S 
Frenchmen at balls, 653 
Friend, verses on the death of one, 65^ 
Fiiendship's Oflenng, 655 ^ 

Funerals, French, 473 

I 

Gallery, the British, 117, 183, 298; that of 
Sir John Leicester, 240 
Gaming, 152, h44; mode of playing ^ougc cl 
iiuit^ G-16; rouh tti, 647 
Gentleman, the talking, 429 
George 111 , hun wot of, 353 
German Stones rcMtived, 29 
Gog and Magog, u pantomime, 56 
Goanc, John earl of, 69 { 

Gracchus, Cams, a new tiagcdy, 661; ic\i«w 
of It, 677 

Grandfather, a tale, 145 
Gnnial|li, the best ol clowns, 59 


V 


H. 


Hannah, siitty ghi, character of, 25 
Harlequin and tlic Golden A\c, 57 

• . .. — --Sleeping Beauty, 59 

Harp, tlie iFolian, 652 
Hayley, the poet, 343 
Head tusuh the hcait,468 
Heads and Tails, 62() 

Healthy and Wealthy and Wise, 545 
Heinans, Mis., a poetess, 428 
Highland pipers, rcmaikable fidelity of, 2o7, 
lament for a fallen piper, 268 
Holland, Mts„ literary character of, 107 
Hut and the Castle, 391 


£. 


I. 


JBlisa e Claudio, an opera, 242 
Flipp, a tale, 490 
Endui, Temple of, 494 
Entail, or the ti&irds of Grippy, 44 
Epigrams, 80, 91, 385 
Brin, the Son of, 221 
Brskine, Thomas lord, life of, 691 
Etruria, memoir of the ex-queen of, 642 
Exhibition, Cooke's, 51, 116; other exhibi¬ 
tions, 240; that of the Royal Academy, 
295; a gimeral one at Paris, 595 


F. 

Fables tor the Holy Alliance^ hy Moore, 286 
Farces, new, 123, 124, 357* MO 
Fnrm-house^ a gieat, 102 
Fashions and ^ostume of the ladies, 63, 12G, 
‘191, 24^, 302, 358, 422, 465, 541, 606, 


662, W 
linanira 


Spaiii* aneUdotes of, 399 


Ferdi , . 

reviewed, 591 
3Pire«$ddru« Winter Eveiiing^s, 40 
Skb out ii Ifater, a farcer 540 
FMermaiyM )}iu 1 

^Foiif^menot, 516 


Ibbetson, Agnes, a philosophic lad>, 408 
Iliad chardctcnsed, 652 
Illustrations, graphic, 573 
Imagination, charms of, 105 
India, Central, amuaunents of, 596 
Ireland, peasantry of, 525 
Irish fortune-hunter, 338 
Iron mines in Sweden, account of, 324 
Irving's Orations, 447 
Isabel, a dramatic sketch, 512 
Island, by lord Byron, 317 
Itahan school of desigii, 538 

J. 

Jamaica, luxu^ of, 536 
Joculanty, instances of, 6H6—9 
Julia at the Grave of her Father, 271 
Julian, a tragedy, by Miss Mltford, 178, 190 


K. 

r 

Kean and Young, rivalry of, ^, 356; 

123 

Kembui John, life of, 17rf; ’'nciriC ofhlSlTtijJ. 
ther Charlek, I'J-t, 1(15^ ' 
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Ki< I, life of the sultana^ 556 
Konzi . an Americaa tribe, 433 

L. 


Ladies, defence of, 10; the talking lady^ 16; 
verses to 9 married lady, 32:2 ; im^nsistency 
of the West-Indian females, 536 ^ 

Lady of the Lake, at theVlpdra^iouse, 122 
Land, Van Diemen’s, described, 209 
Landscape gardening, 361 
Laughter, essay on, 206 
Laurence's portraits, 20tS 
Lausanne, description of, 656 
Letters, pleasure derivable from, 305 
Liberty, the Beacon of, 605 
Lily, & canzonet, 442 
Literature, Hoyal Sodety of, 471 
Love, an epigram, 80; love, courtship, and 
marriage^ 264; disappointed love, 401 
liouis, fCtc of St., 534; anecdotes of Louis 
XIV.. 572 

Louisa, a character, 254 
Lutist and the nightingale, 329 


Macready. talents of, 60, 19^357, 661 his 
imperfections, 244 
Magazines, utility of, 215 
Malvina to Oscar, 519 
Maniac, a dramatic sketch, 627 
Manners, essay on, 150; diflerence of national 
manners, 464> 

Martha, a character, 214 
Mary, our cousin, 237 
Matrimony, a Peter-Pindaric, 163 
Maxims and Sentiments, 431, 710 
Maying at Bramley, 280 
Melodramas, new, 58,244, 24.5,421,484,605, 
659,662 

Memory, Pleasures of, 347, 408 
Messenger, the aerial, 599 
Moore’s Melodies, 718 
Mother, the Angcd, 681. 

Mountains, visit to the Rocky, 432 
Music, ‘Academy of, 52; reports of musical 
. performances and publications, 119, 165,289, 
355, 419, 482, 601, 658; the music of 
Spain, 572; influence of vocal music, 597. 


N. 


Names, Christian, 559 

"Napoleon, anecdotes of, 341; doubts of his 
personal courage, 473. 

Nature, elements of^ 632 
Neele’s Poems reviewed, 257 
Nigel, e ncyr play, 123 
Nollekens, the sculptor,^ 410. 

Northern imtions, tales of, 442 
Nose, follyyf a long, 226 
N)oy«l« ^>Vl,ance8, new, 4d, 85y 276, 39 ]« 
500, 591,\93 

? ' . y . ' j \ by Americans, 193 
Nunnery, an ^gUa^, 597. 
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o. 

(Economy, female, 639 
Ogilvie, Mrs. a new actress, 61, 244 
Opera-house, the Italian, 56, 122> 186^ 24l>. 
301,356,420,483,—the Engli8h;,.42l,464, 
540 / 

Operas, new, 122, 242,301, 356, 420 . . 
Oscar to Malvina, 465, 552, 633 
Owl, the burrowing, 524 

P. 

Pay or not pay, 507 j j 

Pantomimes, new, 56, 57, 59 . • 

Paris chit-chat, 13; Parlaian exhibition of wotjha 
of art and industry, 595; Parisian manners 
in juvenile life, 689 
Party',^captain, voyage of, 617 
Party .spirit, a fable, 83 
Paton, Miss, vocal skill of, 60, 125 
Paul, eccentricities of the emperor, 473 
Persian magnificence, 469 
Peveril of the Peak, review of, 85 
Piano-forte, origin of, 539. 

Pictures, sales of, 418, 419, 481 
Pity, a song, 442 

Poems edited by Joanna Baillie, 285: review* 
of Barry Cornwall’s new poems, 381; other 
pieces reviewed, 500 ^ 

Point, the one grand, 475 
Preaching of a poet, 293 
Proteus, Dick, 262. 


B. 


Kadcliffe, Anne, memoir of, 408 
Raeburn, sir Heniy, the artist, 704 
Rajah’s Daughter, a melodrama, 659 
Rayner, a new theatrical performer, 485, 605 
Rat, the West-Indian, 523 
Reviews, short, 284, 4! 6, 499, 589, 705 
Ricciardo e Zoraida, an opera# 356. 

Rogers, remarks on the poems of, 477 
Romance of the middle ^es, 129,223 
Russia, New, account oiV436 


S. 

Salubrity, increase of, 438. 

Savoy, BakeweU’s Travels in, 509 
Scandinavia, Dr. Clarke’s Travels in, 323 
l^bool-Giri, a sketch, 317' 

Schools for adults, 652 
Scolding, conjugal, 353 
Sea-shore by moon-light# 337 
Short of the Mark, 31S « 

Sigbri^ life oC 395 ' 

Simpson and Co., a comic ple^, 57 ^ 

Sinclair, >be slK^er# a memoir 
Sitting up all night, 111 , . 

Snow, red,Jn 3ayoy,,511 . 

SnufT-box, 23 - * \ 

Society after dinnei^ 44.0 .. , 

Sonnet from the Portuguese, 83; etlier sonipek^ 
476, 593, 
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paag, Mrs. Ople, 656. 

)9or«erer> the Chinese, 244. 

Spaka, tours in, by Quin and Bramsen, 569r 
b7l 

Btanxas by Bernard Barton, 99, 112,283; on 
woman, 440; to a faithless lover, 515; to 
, the memory of a beloved woman, 564; to 
Mary oh her birth-day, 592; on the loss of 
a child, 59S| on music. 654; tothcmcmoiy 
of the princess Charlotte, 680. 

Bun, vision of the, 245 
Sunday in the country, 574 
Superstitions, vulgar, 622 
Sit^dish manners, sketch of, 326, the Swedish 
priest, 716 

String-Bridge, a melodrama, 421 

•* 

T. 

I 

Talbot, Henry, a dramatic sketch, 132 
TemRina, a night in, 71 
Tertttll^i^ Sranish assembly, 570 
Theatres;—Dniry-Lane and Covcnt-Garden, 
56, 59, 123, 189, 243, 301, 356,603, 650, 
721;—the Hay-market, 357« 420, 48 i, 540, 
606 f—theatid^ anecdotes, 653. 

Time, the olden, 684. 

Tonbridge Wells described, 586 
Taolsah and Alia, Mahratta princesses, 516 
Tiagedics, ne^78, 661, 722 
Traveler, the UoudMs, 49. 

U. 

tJn^erwood’s Diary, 589. 


V. 


Valentine, a tale, 79 

Varieties. 351, 471, 534, 595, 713 ^ 

Vauxhdll, new amusements at, 3S7 
Vest'd, it('aketch, 303 

Village bells, music of, 81; more of our \ illage, 
665. 

Visit to a female friend, 274. 

W. 


Wakefield, the Vicar of, dramatised, 606. 
Walpole, Horace, anecdotes of, 159 
Warblers, the British, 667 
Weather, indications of, 668 
Wig,—a Peter-Pindaric, 32 
Wilkie, the arti&t, 2,97 
Wisdom in a small compass, 481 
Wolf, the North-Amencan, 522 
Women, anecdotes of, 113 ; intellectual women, 
29if, theis claim to parliamentary privileges 
disJ ssed,^314; stanzas on the sex, 440; 
a pk 'in c. 585 
Wood-t]cke«tdmerican, 435 



Young, the tragedyn, 58, 356, 604 


Z. 


Zealand, New. account ol, 620 
Zhukovski, a Rub&ian poet, 336 
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